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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


ac., acres. 

A.D., after Christ. 
aErio., agricultural, 
nmbas., ambassador, 
ann., anuual. 
arron., arrondissement. 

A.-S., AuElo-Sason. 

A. V., Authorised Version. 
h., bom. 

B. C., before Christ. 

Biog. Diet., Ciographicai Dictionary, 
bor., borouEh. 
bp,, birthplace. 

C. , CeutiErade. 

c. (circa), about, 
cap., capital, 
c/., compare. 

00., county, 
com., commune, 
cub. ft., cubic feet. 

d. , died. 

Dan., Dam'sh. 
dept., department, 
dist., district, 
div., division. 

E. , cast ; eastern, 
occlos., ecclesiastical, 
ed., edition; edited. 
c.O; for example. 

Ency. Brit., Enoyclopmdia Britannica. 
Ens., Enslish. 
estab., established. 
ei scq., and the followinE. 

F. , Fahronlieit. 

Jl., flourished. 

fort, tn., fortified town. 

Fr., French, 
ft., feet. 

Ger., Gorman. 

GU., Greclf. 

BOV., Eovemmont. 

Hob., Hebrew. 

Hist., History. 


i.e., that fs. 

in., inches. 

inhab., inhabitants. 

l s. , Island, -s. 

l t. , Italian. 

Jour., journal. 

Lat., Latin, 
lat., latitude. 

l. b., left bank. 

Tons., longitude. 

m. , miles. 

manuf., manufacture, 
mrkt. tn., market-town. 

Mt., mts., mount, mountain, -a. 
N.,.north ; northern. 

N. T., New Testament. 

O. T., Old Testament, 
par., parish. 

pari., parliamentary, 
pop., population, 
prin., principal, 
prov., province, 
pub., published. 

q. v., which see. 

R., riv., river. 

r. b., right bank. 

Rom., Roman. 

R. V., Revised Version. 

S. , south ; southern. 

Eov., several. 

Sp., Spanish. 

sp. gr., specific gravity. 

sq. m., square miles, 
temp., temperature, 
ter., territory. 

tn,, to^vn. 
trans., translated, 
trib., tributary. 

U.S.A., United States of America, 
vil., village, 
vol.. volume. 

W., west ; western, 
yds., yards. 
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THE ENCYCLOP^rS 


Slovens Point, a tn. on the Wiscon- iTonderghie, Physgill, and Glenturk 
sin, 150 m. N.W. ol JUlwaukee, in jStowarts; (4) James, ancestor of the 
Portage CO., Wisconsin, U.S.A. Pop. (Lords of Lorn and the Stewarts of 
(1910) 8092. lAppin and Grandtully; (5) .Tohn; 

Slovenston, a tn. with ironworks * (6) Hugh; (7) Robert, ancestor of the 
and Nobel’s explosives factory, 1 m. I .Stewarts of Allanton and Coitness. 
from Saltcoats, on the Firth of Clyde, Other earldoms wore acquired by the 
in AjTshire, Scotland. Pop. (1911) • family at different times, e.g. those 
10,73’3. , 'Of Athole, Buchan, and Traqualr. 

c:-; — /ic.ia.icon\ . 'ni.o royal Stewart was the son of 

■ ' . . . _ sixth steward, and Marjory. 

... ■ ■ ■ of Robert the Bruce, and 

, I- ■ ' ' 'he Scottish throne as Robert 

Prince Maurice of Orange, and held ill. in 1371. From his natural son are 
several civil oiliecs. He appears to 'descended the Steuarts of Dalgiuse 
have invented a carriage with sails, : and the Stewarts, JIarquises of Bute; 
to have originated systems of defence I from a natural son of Robert III., 
by sluices and artillery, and to have the Shaw-Stewarts of Blackball and 
introduced book-keeping by double Greenock, and from Illegitimate son.s 
entry and the use of decimals. of Alexander, Ear) ol Buchan, fonrtli 

Steward, Lord High, see Hionlson of Robert II., the Stewarts of 
Steward op England. [ Belladmm, Athole, Garth, Urrard. 

Steward of the Household, Lord, Inland St. Fort. The direct royal male 
England, is tlio chief officer of the 'lino ended at the death of James V. 
ancient court of the Board of Green lin 1542. His daughter Mary, who 
(Jioth, and was originally called the adopted the spelling ’.Stuart,’ claimed 
Lord Great Master of the Household. ' the throne of England on account of 
Ho has power over the finances of the descent from Margaret Tudor, Queen 
royal household, and controls and of James lY., and her son, James VI., 
selects all officers and servants ex- became James I. of England and pro- 
cept those of the chapel, chamber, :genltor of the royal line of Great 
and stable. He receives his charge , Britain. The Stuarts were excluded 
from the sovcreign.and holds itduring, from the throne during the Common- 
pleasure. wealth (1645-60), and after the flight 

Stewart, a mining vil. of the Casslar of James II. of England the elder 
dist., British Columbia. C.anada, at (male line was permanently debarred, 
tho head of the Portland Canal and 'James II. was succeeded by his eldest 
the mouth of the Bear R., the centre Idaughter Mary and her husband, 
of a rich copper, gold, and silver min- William of Orange, son of Mary, the 
Ing district. Pop. (estimated) 3000. daughter of Charles I., and they wore 
Stewart, Steuart. or Stuart, House succeeded by Anne, younger daugh- 
of, .a Scottish family tracing its de- ter of James 11. Tho male line of 
scent from a Breton immigrant, Alan James II. ended with the death of his 
the Song Flaald, in the 11th century, .sons. See works by Crawfurd (1710). 
His son Walter (d. 1177) w-as madeiDuncan Stewart (1739),and Andrew 
Steward of Scotland by David I., and 'Stewart (1798). 

founded P.aisloy Abbey in 1163. The Stewart, Alexander (1829-1901), a 
stewardship remained in the family, Scottish author and naturalist, bom 
the variou.s bninchcs of tvhioh are ' in Benbeoula. He held charges at the 
descended from the .sons of John Gaelic (Jhuroh, Paisley, and at Bal- 
(killed at Falkirk, 1298). John had lachulish and Ardgour. Ho wrote as 
seven sons (1) Alexander, ancestor of ’Nether Lochaber,’ and his works 
tho .^.nguB line; (2) Alan, ancestor of include Nether Lochaher, 1883, and 
the Lennox line; (3) Walter, ancestor ’Twurt Ben Nevis and Olencoc, 1885. 
of tho Earls of Galloway, and the Stewart, Alexander ’Turney (1803- 
XII A 2 


Stewart 

76). an American millionaire and 
pliilanthropist, born at Lisburn, Ire- 
land; emijrrated to New York in 1823 
and opened a dry-goods store in 1825. 
Hi.s business grew to rerj- largo pro- 
portions .and was removed to Broad- 
way. Ho sent provisions to tlie suffer- 
ers in the Irish famine of 1810 and 
, the French sufferers from the Franco- 
German War, and was noted for his 
charitable acts. 

Stewart, Balfour (1828-87), a physi- 
cist. born at Edinburgh. Ho became 
director of Kew Observatory (1859- 
71), was made an F.R.S. in 1862; be- 
came secretary to the Government 
Meteorological Committee in 1867; 
professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Owen’s College, Manchester (1870). 
He made researches into radiant 
heat, sun-spots, and periodic irregu- 
larities in terrestrial and solar pheno- 
mena. lie wrote The Unseen Universe. 

Stewart, David, see Eothbsat, 
HAauD Stewart, DuivE op. 

Stewart, Sir Donald Martin (1824- 
1900), a British soldier. He became 
an ensign in tho Bengal Native In- 
fantry (1840), major (1866), general 
(1881), and field-marshal (1894). He 

ser '• •• 7 - 7.58), 

in 1867- 

68) ■ ■ ■ . ■ -SO). I 

He was oommauder-in-ohiof in India 
(1880-85), and a member of the 
Council of India after 1885. 1 

Stewart, Dugald (1753-1828), a 
Scottish philosopher, was the sou of 
Motthew S., tho geometrician. He 
was appointed in 1785 professor of 
moral philosophy in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, but though ho retained the 
chair until within eight yeare of his 
death, he did not lecture after 1809. 
He accpiired a great reputation by 
his works, which include ; Elements of 
the Philosophy of the Uvman Mind, 
1792-1827; Outlines of Moral Philo- 
sophy, 1793; and Lectures on Political 
Economy. His works were collected 
by Sir William Hamilton (1854-60). 
There is a biography by John Veitch 
(1858). 

Stewart, Sir Herbert (1843-85), a 
British general. He became ensign 
in 1863, and deputy - assistant 
quartermaster - general in Bengal 
(1872-73). He entered tho staff col- 
lege, and the Inner Temple in 1877, 
was brigade-m.ajor in Natal (1879-80), 
military secretary to Wolseloy (1880), 
assistant aide-de-camp in Egypt 
(1882), and served in the Sualcin 
campaign, tho Gordon Relief Ex- 
pedition, and at Abu Klea, where he 
was mortally wounded, being made 
major-general before his death. 

Stewart, James (1831-1905), an 
African missionary and explorer, 
bom at Edinburgh; educated there 
and at St. Andrews. In 1857 ho came 


10 Stewartry 

under tho influence of Livingstone, 
and in 1860 set about the establish- 
ment of a mission in Central Africa. 

He went to A trim ir, 1 SKI r-n-*- ^ 

time with 
and after ■ 
interior, ret 

He went back to Africa in 1866; be- 
came principal of tho Lovcdalc Mis- 
sionary Institute (1870), founded the 
Blythswood Mission Iipstitute at 
Tnanskei and Livingstonia (1875). 
and a new mission in B. Africa ( 1 89 1 ). 
Stewart, Sir John, see I.ennox. 
Stewart, Matthew (1717-85), a 
Scottish mathematician, educated at 
Glasgow, and at _E(linburgh under 
■ • minister of 

. ' )rofc.s.sor of 

■ (1747-85), 

being assisted by his son Dugald 
after 1772, and was made an F.R.S. 
in 1764. The book which made his 
reputation was General Theorems 
(1746), and his chief work: Tracts, 
Physical and Mathematical (1761), 
dealing with astronomical geometry. 

Stewart, Patrick (1832-65). a 
British soldier. Ho hecamo lieu- 
tenant in the Bengal Bngincci's (1854) 
and brevet-major (1858), and was 
attached to tho hcadquartci’s staff 
at Luolcnow (1867-58). Ho went to 
Allahabad with Lord (lanning (1868), 
served on tho Cholera Commission 
(1861-62), and became director of tho 
gov. telegraph at Bombay (1863). 
Stewart, Robert, see CASTiRREAGn. 
Stewart, Sir Thomas Grainger (1837 • 
1900), a SoottlBh physician, educated 
at Edinburgh, Berlin, Prague, and 
Vienna; was president of Royal 

• “ ■ 'F.R.S.E. 

of physio 
Rician in 
in Scot- 
land (1882). and president of the 
Edinburgh Coilego of Physicians 
(1889): knighted in 1894. 

Stewart Island, or Rakiura, an 
island off the S. coast of South Is., 
New Zealand, crossed by 47° S. Area 
605 sq. m. The coast is deeply in- 
dented and Paterson Inlet and Port 
Pegasus ore good harbours. It is 
sparsely Inhabited by whalers and 
natives. 

Slewarton, a tn. of .4yrslnro, Scot- 
land, on R. Annoek, 5 m. N.W. of 
Kilinamook. Has dyc-worto and 
manufs. of hosiery, caps, and carpets. 
Pop. (1911) 2841. 

Stewartry, a name (riven in Scot- 
land to crotvn lands governed by n 
steward, i.e. a deputy appointed by 
tho king, who had considerahlo civil 
and criminal Jurisdiction. Ss. for- 
merly existed In Porthsliiro, Argj'n; 
shire, Lanarkshire, Galloway, and 
VVI(ri;own, but tho only one now 
retaining the name is Klrltcndbright. 



Steyer 

Stoyer, Stoyr, or Stair, a tn. of Upper J 
Austria, at confluence of rivers Bnns 
and Steyr, 20 in. S.E. of Linz. It Ls a 
quaint town vritli a modifuval castle, 
and Ls noir an industrial centre, hav- 
ing inanufs. of iron, steel, arms, and 
IcnivcH. Pop. 17,442. 

Steyn, Martin (6. 1857), the last 
pre.sidenb of the Orange Free State 
before the annexation by the 
British in 1900. XIc was bora in South 
Africa, wa.s educated in Holland, and 
studied law at the Inner Temple, to 
which he was admitted in 1882. He 
was electcd'to the pre.sidency of the 
Orange Free State in 1896. During 
the Boer War he acted as a general 
and led the peasant army of the Free 
State. lie was a member of the Peace 
Conference of Klerksdorp, but did not 
sign the surrender at Pratoria. 

Steyning, a tn. of Lewes div. of 
Sussex, England, 12{ m. S. of Hor- 
abam and 5 m. from the coast. It 
was formerly a seaport, the ancient 
PortuB Cathmanni. It contains a 
grammar-school, founded in 1614. 
and has cattle fairs. Pop. (1911) 
1800. 

Stichlebacks, or the members of the 
family Gastrosteidae, are splny-rayed 
Lemibranoh fishes of the sub-order 
Catosteomi. They are small, and have 
elongated, compressed slender bodies, 
always without scales, but often pro- 
tected by means of bony scutes. The 
anterior dorsal fin is represented by 
isolated spines, and the ventral fin is 
formed of a strong spine and one or 
two soft rays. The S. are noted for 
their ne.st-bu tiding habit, the males 
constructing them of leaves, twigs, 
and gra.ss, and binding them together 
by a mucus udilch they secrete. They 
subsequently guard their young with 
great care. Nearly all the species arc 
found in fresh water in Europe, Asia, 
and America, ai-e very pugnacious, 
and feed on spawn of other fishes. 
Oaslrostcus aculcatus, and G. punai- 
lius can live in either fresh or salt 
water; O. spinachia (nr S. vulgaris) is 
entirely marine. The flute-mouths or 
pipe-fishes which form the family 
Flstularidie have been described as 
‘ gigantic marine sticklebacks ’ and 
closely resemble species of Gas- 
trostelila;. 

Stieglilz, Christian Ludwig (1706- 
1836), a German writer on art sub- 
jects, born at Leipzig. HLs works in- 
clude : llisloni of AreTiitcclure from 
the Earliest Aniiguiiy to Modern 
Times, 1827: Arcliceologv of the Archi- 
tecture of the Greeks and Romans; and 
On the Pigments used bj/ Ancient 
Artists. He also composed some 
popular war songs. 

Stiolor. Adolf (1775-1836), a Ger- 
man cartographer, Ijorn at Gotha, 
where he was nfterward.s employed In 


11 Stiglmayejf, 

the government service (1797-183 
His chief work was JDer Ilandatlas. 
1817-23 (75 plates) (new ed. 1904), 
He also published Schulallas, 1821 ; 
and Bflcines Allas der Deutschen 
Slaalen, 1876. 

Slier, Rudolf Ewald (1800-62), a 
German theologian, bora at Frau- 
stadt, Posen. In 1850 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent atSchkeuditz, 
and in 1859 at Eisleben. Among his 
works are : 7'he Words of Ihe Lord 
Jesus, 1843 (Eng. trans. 1855-58); 
Words of a Risen Saviour (trans. 1859 ); 
Words of the Angels, 1862; and 
Words of Ihe Aposlles. See Life by his 
sons (1868). 

Stilel (or Stifelius), Miohaol (1486- 
1567), a ■ ' ’ ' ‘ 

cipleof.L ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ : 

became . 
monastt ' . ' . 

by Lutber, and in 1820 left the mon- 
astery and went to study at Wittom- 
berg. He lost his first pastorate at 
Lochau by foretelling the immediate 
end of the world in Rechenbeichlein 
vom end Christi, 1542. He became 
professor at Jena and UTOte Arllh- 
mcliea fniegri. 

Stiff-neck, a rheumatic affection 
of the muscles of one side of the neck, 
causing the head to be drawn to one 
side. S., as the term is ordinarily 
applied, is usually brought on by cx- 
posiiro to cold or wot, and especially 
affects individuals with a rheumatic 
diathesis. Movement gives rise to 
pain, and occasionally tlicre may be 
spa-sm, causing the head to bo immov- 
able for the time being. Hot fomenta- 
tions and general rlioumatic treat- 
ment are indicated. Torticollis, or 
congenital S., is due to a defect of 
the sterro-mastoid muscle, usually 
through injury at birth. 

Sligand (cf. 1072), an English pre- 
late. He was made Bi.shop of Elm- 
ham, 1038, and reinstated after de- 
privation in 1044. In 1047 he became 
Bishop of Winchester, and undertook 
negotiations between Edward the 
Confessor and Godwin (1051-52). He 
was uncanonicall.v appointed Arch- 
bishop of Canterlmry in 1052, and 
was accordingly excommunicated, 
but received the pall from Benedict 
V. in 1058. He submitted to William 
I., and helped to crown him In 1066. 
In 1070 he was charged with various 
ecclesiastical offences by the papal 
legate, deprived of his sees, and im- 
prisoned. He was buried in St, 
Swithin’s, Winchester. 

Stiglmayoy, Johann Baptist (1791- 
1844), a German engraver and sculp- 
tor. Born near Munioh, studied in 
Italy (1819), and on returning in 1824 
became superintendent of the Munich 
bronze-foundry. His works include a 
bust of Lewis, King ot Bavaria, after 
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Thorwaldsen’s model; the monument 
to Schiller at Stuttgart, also after 
Thorwaldsen, the statues of the 
BaTarian prince in Munich Palace, 
after Schwanthales, and the statue of 
the Elector Maximilian, after Thoi> 
waldsen. 

Stigma, in botany, the terminal 
part of a carpel. When the ovary con- 
sists of several united carpels, it is 
usualiy possible to detect the number 
of component carpels by the corres- 
ponding number of Ss. In shape they 
may be round, square, feathery, or 
petaloid. 

Stigmaria, the roots of Lepidoden- 
dron and Sigillaria, ttvo genera of fos- 
sil trees which are common in coal. I 
They vary in width from 2 ft. to an ' 
inch and in length are sometimes as 
much as 30 ft. That they are true 
roots is disputed by some authorities, 
who class them as underground stems 
and rhizomes, but most are agreed 
that they are the ancestors of the 
modern Selaginellas. 

Stigmatisation (Mediscval Latin, 
siigmatizare, from Gk. o-rty/ia, a mark, 
puncture), the impression on certain 
individuals of the ‘ stigmata ’ or 
marks which Jesus received in his 
Passion, generally held to be given 
miraculously as a mark of signal fa 
vour to those specially devoted to 
meditation on the Passion. St. Paul’s 
words in Gal. vl. 15 cannot bo taken 
as a distinct assertion that he bore the 
stigmata. The earliest and the most 
striking instance is therefore that of 
St. Francis of Assisi, of which full ac- 
counts are given in his life. Since that 
time some hundreds of instances have 
been collected, especially during the 
last century. The case of Louise 
Lateau (1850-83) is particularly note- 
worthy on account of the discussion 
it evoked. It may well be that the 
miracle is connected with powers of 
suggestion and hypnotism. See 
Gourbtyre, Lcs Siigmaiisis, 1894. 

Stikine River, Stickine, Stiokin, 
Stiokeen, a river of N. America, rising 
in Cassiar, British Columbia, and 
flowing about 500 m. S.W. to its 
mouth in Alaska. Navigable lor 150 
miles. 

Stilbite, a zeolite consisting of 
hydrated silicate of aluminium and 
lime. It is monoolinic, usually in 
flattened crystals or sheaf -like aggre- 
gations, white in colour (sometimes 
red) and shomng a pearly lustre on 
cleavage faces (hardness 3’3-4 ; sp. gr. 
2‘2). Occurs in cavities in igneous 
rooks of Ireland, Scotland, and 
Iceland, etc. 

Stilicho, the son of a Vandal cap- 
tsiin, became one of the most distin- 
guished generals of Theodosius I., 
on whose death he became the real 
ruler of the W. under the emperor 
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I Honorious. He was put to death at 
! Itevenna m 408. He was the patron 
of the poet Claudian, who addressed 
an historical epic to him. On the Con- 
sulate of Stilicho. 

Still, see Distiixation. 

Still, John (1543-1608), an English 
prelate. He was rector of Hadleigh 
(1671), canon of Westminster (1573), 
Master of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge (1574), and of Trinity (1577), 
Bishopof Bath and Wells (1593). The 
authorship of Oanintcr Qurion*s 
Needle has been ascribed to him. 

Stillborn, see Obstetrics, Forrus, 
Abortion, etc. 

Stilling, Johann Heinrich, or Jung 
Stilling (1740-1817), a German mystic, 
i-r"— lu, studied 
■. where he 

. , , ■ ■ at Eibcr- 

feld, specialising on eye diseases. He 
was a professor at Kaisensiautern 
(1778), Marburg (1787), and Heidel- 
berg (1804), later lived in retirement 
as a leader of the Pietists. His works, 
including the autobiography, Lebens- 
geschichte (1777-1804), and various 
mystical books, were published in 
12 vols., 1843-44. 

Stillingfleet, Benjamin (1702-71), a 
botam'st and ivriter, grandson of Ed- 
ward Sliilingfleet (q.v.). Educated at 
Trinity Coliege, Cambridge, and be- 
came tutor of William Ashe-Wlnd- 
ham. In 1741 he oxpiored the Mer de 
Glace at Chamounir. Ho obtained 
the patronage of Lord Barrington. 
He proposed English names for 
grasses and introduced the Linncan 
system. 

Stillingfleet, Edward (1635-99), an 
English prelate. He became a fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
1653, M.A. (1656), D.D. (1668). and 
was incorporated at Oxford (1077). 

In 1667 he became prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, Loudon, in 1009 canon of 
Canterbury, in 1077 archdeacon of 
London, in 1678 Dean of St. Paul’s, 
and in 1689 Bishop of Worcester. He 
was a popular preacher, and acted as 
chaplain to diaries II. His works 

include T’-" r-*--'—-''. c 

and Origi 
Stillma" 

1901), an American painter and jour- 
nalist, born at Schenectady, New 
York ; studied art under F. E. Churcli, 
and in 1860 wont to England, where 
he met Kuskin and Turner and caiiie 
under the influence of Rossetti and 
Millais. In 1852 he went on an unsiic- 
ce.ssful mission for Rossiith to dig up 
the buried Hungarian crown jewei,-. 

On returning to America he devoted 
hirasclt to landscape painting ami 
founded the Crayon. Ho lived for some 
time at Cambridge, Mass., then went f o 
London, visited Switzerland with Bus- 
kin, lived In France, became U..S..4. 
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coniiiil at Rome (1861) and at Crete 
(1865), and settled In Athens in 1868. 
He acted as Times correspondent 
in Herzegovina (1875), at Athens 
(1877-83), and at Rome (1886-98). 

Stillwater, the cap. ol Washington 
eo., Minnesota, U.S.A., on St. Croix 

R. , 10 m. N.E. of St. Paul. It is at 
the head of navigation on the river, 
has a large lumber trade and nume- 
rous manufactures. Pop. (1910) 
10,198. 

Stilpo, a Greek philosopher of the 
Megatiau school, who lived about SOO 
B.c. He followed the practical ethics 
of the Cynics. See Seneca, jBpisHeix. 

Stilt, a term applied to any species 
of Himantopus, a genus of Chara- 
driida:, whichhas a very wide distribu- 
tion. The name is given to these birds 
by reason of their extremely long legs, 
which give them a somewhat ludi- 
crous appearance when in flight. 

S. candidus Is seen at times in Hri- 
tain; H. melas inhabit New Zealand, 
and //. brasiliensis S. America. 

Stilton, a vil. of Huntingdonshire, 
England, 7 m. S.W. of Peterborough. 
It gives Its name to a cheese made in 
Loloestorshiro and originally sold 
here. Pop. (1911) 550. 

Stilts, polos provided with stlrmp- 
like projections for the feet at a 
certain distance from the ground, and 
used for walking over rough or marshy 
places. Stilt-walking has been for 
long, and still is, a form of amusement. 
S. are used regularly in Landes, a 
district of Gascony, and the Mar- 
quesas and other Pacific Is., and 
stlit-rnccs are a favourite feature of 
festivities in the former locality. They 
also figure in Italian masquerades. 

Stimulants, agents that increase 
functional activity. They may be 
general, exciting the body as a whole 
to greater activity, or may affect 

S articular organs, as cardiac, renal, 
epatio, gastric, cerebral, and other 
S. They are distinguished from tonics 
by their more immediate and tran- 
sient action. It often happens that 
while a small dose of a S. causes 
greater intensity of vital processes, a 
larger dose or repeated small doses 
tend to cause depression. Thus, 
alcohol is an effective S. in moderate 
doses, but if its use bo continued, the 
vital processes become much de- 
pressed, BO that collapse is an im- 
portant symptom of alcoholic poison- 
ing. The most common S. are alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, ammonia, tea 


Stipend^ 

introducing a poisonous fluid is em-A 
ployed by many animals as a mean8\\ 
of securing their prey. One of the iN 


low'Uest stinging animals is the hydra 
which has a number of cells in the 
tentacles (see Stinging Celia). A lobe 
of the spittle gland in gnats is modi- 
fied for the secretion of poison. Bees, 
wasps, ichneumon and saw flies in- 
flict their stings by means of modified 
ovipositors. The poison glands of 
spiders are in appendages near the 
mouth. A number of fishes, notably 
the strng rays and the weavers, have 
also stinging powers. Stinging plants 
(e.g. nettle) are usually furnished with 
sharp stiff hairs which secrete an 
aciad fluid. Some are capabie of 
causing serious results. 

Stinging Cells, or Cnidoblasts, occur 
in Coelenterates as bulb-shaped struc- 
tures containing flm'd and having the 
narrower end prolonged into a fine 
tube folded inwards in the cavity of 
the bulb as a spiral coil. Externally 
the cell bears a conical projection 
(cnidocil), and when a small animal 
comes In contact with this the fine 
tube turns inside out and is shot into 
the animal's body, becoming fixed by 
barbs at the base of the tube while 
poison passes through it. 

Sting-rays, or Whip-tailed rays, are 
the fishes which constitute the family 
Trygonidas in the sub-order Raji. 
There are about fifty species of these 
elasmobranchs, occurring in most 
tropical and subtropical seas, and 
they are characterised by their long, 
slender, whip-like tails. 

Slinkstone, or Swineslone, is a lime- 
stone which gives off a foetid smell 
(sulphuretted hydrogen gas) when 
struck with a hammer. 

Stinkwood, a term applied to the 
wood of numerous plants, is used 
especially in reference to Ousiavia 
augusta, a species of Leoythidacece. 
Tho wood has a foetid smell, and the 
tree occurs in tropical America. 

Stint, the name given to several 
species ol sandpiper in the genus 
Tringa of the family Charadrildie, and 
all are related to the dunlin. T. 
minula, the little S., is a small bird 
often seen in Britain. 

Stipa Pennata, see Feather Grabs. 

Stipend, originally the pay of 
soldiers; but now means the annual 
allowance or income of an ecclesi- 
astical benefice, though in a wider 
sense it denotes any settled pay for 
services whether daily, monthly, or 




coffee, various essential oils, elec- : annual. In .Scotland the term applied 


trlcity, heat and cold under certain 
conditions, etc. 

Sting Fish, see Weever. 


specifically to the provision made for 
the support ol tho parochial ministers 
* of the old Established Church, con- 


Stinglng Animals and Plants. ■ sisting of payments made in money 
Though commoniy used as a moans j or (formerly) grain, or both, varying 


of defence both in animals and plants ' in amount according to the extent of 


tho power of inflioting a wound and the parish and the 8tate,.of the free 
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teinds (.see Teinds), or of any other 
fund specj(iJ/y set apart for the PW' 
pose. 4J] Ss. which come short of 
£150 per annum are made up to that 
sum from Government fimds. In the 
Roman Catholic church S. also de 
notes the fee which a priest is entitled 
to demand for saylner mass. ‘Sti 
pendiary ’ in a wide sense moans one 
who performs services for a settled 
compensation, but has come specifl- 
caliy to denote a paid police magis- 
trate aotinj? in the metropolis or large 
provincial towns. See Police, 

Stipules, in botany, are outgrowths 
often seen at the base of a leaf, as in 
the rose or pea. They are frequently 
large and leaf-like, when they per- 
form the assimilative functions of a 
leiif, at other times they are brownish 
in colom’, and protect the young 
leaves when in the bud, and in tlie 
Rohinia they are modified to form 
protective thorns. 

Stirbey, or Siirboi, Barbo Deme- 
trius, better knmvn as Prince Bibesou 
' (1801-03), a statesman, was a native 
of Roumania. Ho held the offices of 
Minister of the Interior, and from 
1849-50 was hospodar of Wallaohi.a. 

Stirling, a royal and pari, burgh, 
river port, and tbo oap. of Stirling- 
shire, Scotland, 31 m. W.N.W. of 
Edinburgh, on the Forth. The 
historic oouneotions of the town are 
many, its castle having been the 
scene of several attacks and also the 
birthplace and residence of several 
Scottish kings. The field of Bannock- 
burn, which can bo seen from the 
oastie walls, is also famous for its 
battle in 1314. The chief mouufs. are 
leather, tartans, carpets, and woollen 
goods. Pop. (1911) 21,200. 

Stirling, James Hutchison (1820- 
1909), a Scottish philosopher and 
writer, was a native of'Glasgow, and 
was educated at the imiversity tliere, 
and at first practised os a doctor. 1 
He is the author of: The Secret 0 / 
Hegel, 1805; Textbook to Karil, 1S81; 
Sir If ’illiam Hamilton; being the Pint- 
osophgof Perception, 1865; As Regards 
Protoplasm; Reply to Huxley, 1872; 
What is Thought f 1900; The Cate- 
gories, 1903. See Life by bis 
daughter, Amelia H. Stirling, 1911. 

Stirling, Mrs. Mary Anne (1816-95). 
an JGngJisb actress; began her career 
on the London stage, some of her 
most successful parts being those of 
Peg Woffington, Mrs. Malaprop, and 
the nurse in Romeo and .Jxdiet. In 
1833 she married Edward S., and 
afterwards Sir Charles Gregory (1894). 
She left the stage in 1870. 

Stirling, William Alexander (1507- 
1640), a Scottish poot, bom at 
Menstrie, and obtained part of biSi 
education on the Continent. In 1C14 
he became Master of Requests, and I 


Stirlingshire 
in 1626 Secretary of State for Scot- 
Eai'l of SUriing in 
1633. He was the friend of Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, and belonged 
to the same school of poetrr. He hn« 
written: Darius, 1603; Croesus, 1604: 
uhe Alexandrecan Tragedy, 1605, and 
•Julius Caisar, 1607, known collec- 
tively as the Monarchicke Tragedies; 
Aurora, 1604 ; A Parcencsis to the 
Pnnee, 1604; Doomesday, 1614. 

Stiriing-Maxivell. Sir William, .‘ec 
Maxwell. 

Stirlingshire, a S.-contral co. of 
Scotland, situated between the Firths 
of hortli and Clyde, is bounded R. bv 
Perlbshire, S. by Lanarkshire anil 
Dumbartonsbiro, E. by the Firth of 
Forth and Linlithgowshiro. and W. 
by Dumbartonshire. Area 151 sq. 
m. Pop. (1911) 161,003. S. is one 
of the most picturesque counties of 
Scotland, and may be dcbcribed as 
mountainous, lying as it docs on both 
sides of tile boundary lino between 
the highlands and lowlands, nlthongb 
there are two large plains in it known 
ns the carses of Falkirk and SlirUug. 
Tho Lennos Hills, known also as the 
Campsie Fells and Fintrv Hills, 
traverse tbo 00 . from W. to E. and 
reach an altitude of 1500 ft. Ben 
Lomond, in tho N.W. of tho co„ is 
3X91 ft. high, and stands on the 
lianks of the famous Loch Lomond, 
of which about one-hnlf belongs to 
the county. Other lakes are small 
but Looh Katrine touches the N. 
border for two miles. The principnl 
rivers arc tbo Forth, Avon, Tcith, 
Carron, Devon, Allan, and Bannock. 

S. is wealthy in minerals, having 
largo seams of good quality coal, 
wliilo ironstone, sandstone, and 
limestono arc found In abundance. 
There are lino grazing lands on the 
plains, sustaining a great quantity of 
sheep and entUo. Agriculture flour- 
ishes most near the banks of the 
F'ortb, where largo crops of oats and 
beans are raised. There are several 
manufacturing centre.^ where a great 
many people are engaged In the 
woollen and calico printing Industrie?. 
Iron founding (mainly at the Garron 
ironworks), brewing, and distilling 
are also carried on. Stirling Is tho 
capital, and Grangemouth, where 
shipbuilding is engaged in. Is the 
principal port. S. returns one 
member to the Hou-so of Commons. 
Numerous buttles have been fought 
In this CO., viz., Stirling Bridge(129(), 
Falkirk (1208 and 1746), Bannock- 
burn (1314), and Kilsyth (1045), tlic 
latter resulting in the defeat of the 
Covenanters. James II 1. of Scotland 
was a3sa.“sinatcd in tho village of 
Milton, within tho county. ISef 
Ninimo, R istorli of SI irl ingsh ire. 1 S S 0, 
and J. W. SmnU, Old Slirting, 1897. 
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Stitch, a sliarj) pain in the sitlo. 
It may he causoil by iileurisy, by 
spasm of the respiratory musoles 
during violent exercise, or by inter- 
costal neuralgia. 

Stitohwort, sec Stellaku. 

Stiver (Dutch Sluiver), the name 
of two coins formerly used in JJoUand, 
but the term is now applied in Groat 
Britain and- America to denote coins 
of small value, such as a cent or a 
halfpenny. 

Stjornhjelm, Georg (1608-1072), a 
Swedish poet. After travelling in 
Europe, ho received an appointment 
at Dorpat, and eventually became a 
friend of Queen Christina, who made 
him poet laureate. He also occupied 
the otllco of judge in .Sweden. Among 
his works are: Hercules, 1053 (a 
dldaotio poem); Briillops-besuars-^hua- 
kommelse. 

Stjernstolpo, lonas Magnus ( 777- 
1831), a Swedish writer, born of poor 
parents. lie managed, however, to 
obtain a good education, and in 1801 
became tutor to the sons of a wealthy 
merchant, JI. Bcskow. He then de- 
voted a great deal of bis time to 
translations. 

Stoat, or Ermine {Muslela erminea), 
a ctimivorous mammal, native of 
Britain, with a much elongated body 
covered with short fur which gener- 
ally retains its roddlsh-brou'n colour 
in Britain, but in colder latitudes be- 
comes partially or wholly white and 
much denser, and is then highly 
valued by fm-riors. The S. Is about 
10 in. long, with a black-tipped tail 
about 5 in. long. It destroys enor- 
mous numbers of rats and mice, and 
this service is probably tvorth the loss 
the S. causes by destruction of game. 

Stoboeus, Joannes, a Greek writer, 
lived about 600 A.D.; collected frag- 
ments from many Greek uTltiugs, 
which have been handed down in 
two books — originally in one work 
known as the Florilegiiim. Edition 
by Wnchsmuth and Henso (1884-94). 

StooUnde, in fortification, a iine of 
stokes, posts, or trunks of trees sot up- 
right in the earth to form a dofonsivo 
barrier, and generally loopholod to 
allow the defenders to fire. 

Stookbridgo : 1. A v-11. of Hamp- 
shire, England, 8 m. W.N.W. of 
-Winohostor. It is a fishing resort, and 
has o racecourse. Pop. (1911) 8G0. 
2. A tn. iu Berkshire co., Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A., 17 m. S. of Pittsfield. 
Ice Glcn, Prospect Hill, and Lake 
Mahkeonao, the latter being in the 
vicinity of the house whee Nathaniel 
HnTrtliorno UTOte his works, are all 
places of interest. Pop. (1910) 1933. 

Stookorau, a tn. of Lower Austria, 
on the Danube, 0} m. N.W. of 
Kornouburg. It does a largo trade 
In grain. Pop. 11,740. 


Stock Exchange. The London S. E.\\ 
colloquially termed the ‘ House,’ is a', 
private institution situated in Throg- ' 
morton Street, London, the busine.ss 
of w'hich exclusively relates to stock 
and share dealings. The constitution 
of the S, E. is governed by a Deed of 
Settlement made in 1880, though the 
institution itself was founded before 
the close of the 17th century, and the 
management consists of an executive 
body of nine who represent the pro- 
prietors and act as landlords and 
enjoy the power of fixing at discretion 
tho entrance fee and annual sub- 
scription payable by members and 
clerks. The proprietors themselves 
are the holders of shares in the original 
institution, the capital of which con- 
sists of 20,000 shares, £12 paid up, 
with unlimited h■abllit 3 ^ The 
managers have no power to control 
the business transacted in tho S. E., 
nor have tho shareholders of the 
institution any rights qiid share- 
holders beyond their claim to divi- 
dend. The ,S. E. ‘ Committee for 
General Purposes,’ comprised of 
thlrt}' members elected (under Rule 
I. of tho Rules of tho Stock Exchange) 
annually by ballot by the member.^ 
is tho effective controlling body of 
the S. E. Tho committee is elected 
by the members, and no one can be 
elected unless he is, and has boon, for 
tho last five j-ears a member of tlio 
S. E. Tho committee has wide dis- 
ciplinary powers, which are a guaran- 
tee to the public that so far us the 
committee is concerned, or can be 
responsible, tho members they deal 
with will act honestly and fairly. The 
business of the committee consists 
ofUciully of ‘ routine ’ i.e. tho election 
of members and the fixing of ordinary 
settling days, and ' special ’ i.e. the 
investigation of claims and other 
matters relating to tho interests ol 
the members or of tho public. But 
there are also a number of other im- 
portant duties devolving on tho com- 
imtteo, the chief of which are tiie 
fi.ving special settling days, granting 
official quotations, and acting as tho 
sole tribunal for tho adjudic.atlon of 
disputes concerning stock and share 
transactions between members^ and 
as an optional court of arbitration in 
disputes between members and tho 
outside public. The committee may 
expel or suspend indefinitely any 
member who violates tho rules or 
regulations of tho .S. E., or fails to 
complj- with the committee’s de- 
cisions, or is guilty of di.sgraceful or 
dishonourable conduct ; but tho re- 
solution for e.xpulsion must be carried 
by a majority of two-thirds in a 
.“pecially convened meeting consisting 
of not less than twelve members, and 
.-il.m coufirmod by .a majority of tho 
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committee at a subsequent meetinfr. and knoun therefore ns tlie ‘ market ' 
Where Jegal proceedings betp-een the for such seourities. It is hardlr necos- 
pubiio and a member are pending it is sarj- to sar that no member can act 
the practice of the committee not to in the dual capacitv of broker and 
intervene untii the case has been dis- jobber, though, as 'at tho bar the 
posed of bj- the courts. If no Jegal member of one profession can oh’nn"-e 
proceedings ore pending the com- over and become a member of the 
mittee may hold a formal investiga- allied profession, though the change 
Hon, and the non-member is required from broker to jobber, or Hcc ferud 
to sign an agreement to refer the con be effected far more quickly than 
matter to the committee’s arbitration from barrister to solicitor, or rice 
and to be bound by its decision. No vers/}. Partnerships between brokers 
person can become a member of the and jobbei-s are forbidden bv Rule 43 
S. E, who is not of age (see Infant), on the ground that the’ broker’s 
and, in addition, an applicant for duties towards his clients might con- 
membership must, prior to the ballot, diet with his own personal interests 
be recommended by three members (Schwabe and Branson, Law of the 
of not less than four years’ standing. Slock Exchange). A jobber who has 
each of whom must bind himself to made a price is bomid bv tlie rules to 
forfeit £500 to the applicant’s deal at that price. When the broker 
creditors should he be declared a de- names no amoimt, tho jobber’s quota- 
fiiulterm'thin four yearsfrom the date tion is only binding on him to the 
of his admission. The recommenders limit of .€1000 stock, or ten shares if 
are asked whether they would take the the value be under £500, or a number 
applicant’s cheque for £3000 in the not exceeding that sum in value. It 
ordinary course of business, and is the broker’s duty to see that all 
whether they consider of their own baigalns are made at fair prices for 
personal knowledge that he can be his clients, and that share or stock 
safely dealt with. After election transfers are duly registered for them, 
members must, before exercising any Clerks in the S. E. are either ‘ author- 
privilege of membership, become a ised ’ or ‘ unauthorised,’ the former 
proprietor of the S. B. by obtaining may, nith tho approval of tho com- 
at least three shares (if a nominated mittee, transact business for a 
member), or at least one shore (if member, the latter may not, and may 
eligible for the waiting list, which only attend on a member to check 
includes only those who have served bargains. Authorised clerks must bo 
as clerks in the House or settling over twenty years of ago, have been 
rooms for four years, with a minimum clerk to a member for two 3 -eai-s, and 
service in the House of three years), pay an entrance fee of fifty guineas. 
The members are divided into brokers together with on annual subscription 
and jobbers (see Jobbers). A broker’s of thirty guineas. Tho entrance fee 
business consists in buying and sell- and subscription of an unauthorised 
ing for the public on commission. As clerk, who must bo over seventeen 
a rule a broker will deal in any class years of age, are ten guineas and twelve 
of security the client desires if he can guineas respectively. Jlembers who 
find a jobber or dealer ready to buy find themselves unable to meet their 
or sell the requii'ed shai'es. The rate engagements may be, but are not no- 
of commission varies with the class cessarily, expelled, 
of security ; though competition has Officiai. Quotations : 2’hc Tape. 
compelled practically all brokers to — ^Tho Official Inst is made up from 
follow a mfiform scale. It is no con- the bargains marked. Tho ofilcial 
cem of the jobber whether the broker ‘ marking ’ is made up from the 
is acting as a principal or as an agent, ‘ tickets ’ recording the ti-ansaction-s 
for by Rule 54 the S. E. ‘ does not effected between 11 a.ji. and 3 r.M. 
recognise in its dealings any other (transactions effected between 3 p.-U. 
parties than its own members ; every and 4 p.m. are called ‘ closing prices, 
bargain, therefore, whetherforacoonnt those effected niter closing horn's, 
of the member effecting It, or for ‘ street prices ’). No transaction may 
account of a principal, must be ful- be marked unless made in the House 
flUed according to the Rules, Regula- between members and at tho real 
tions, and Usages of the Stock Ex- market price. No security may bo 
change'; and, as a rule, the jobber has, quoted m the Official List without 
in fact, no knowledge of the person the perm'ission of tho committee: 
for whom the broker may be acting, though such quotation is ‘ no giianin- 
A jobber maj' make bargains directly teo that the concern to winch the 
with the public, but if so, not in tho seourities rolato is sound, but oiiiy 
House itself. As a rule, the jobber that tho requisite formalities have 
restricts his dealings to one class of been complied with ; formalitic.s, 
seourities, and takes his stand in that indeed, with which, in case of fraud, 
part of the House devoted by custom it would bo somewhat difficult to 
to dealings in his line of securities, complj" ’ (Schwabe and Branson. 
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XatD of the Stock Exchange). FJuctua- securities to deliver, and either does ' 
tions in prices are recorded on the not Intend getting: them, or intends 
‘ tape ' of the automatic maclilnes to get them at a later date at a price 
of the Exchange Telegraph Company lower than that at which he has agreed 
(‘ tape prices *). Most brokers are sub- to seU. Such dealings being lor a 
scribers to this company, and have future date, the buyer can re-sell and 
one or more ‘ tape machmes ’ fitted the seller rebuy the same number of 
up in their offices. the same securities at any time before 

Deaxing ON THE Stock Exchange, the date of completion; thus ho him- 
— Effecting a bargain with a jobber: self merely pays or receives the dlfler- 
A broker after receiving an order from ence In price between the two bar- 
a client must advise the latter of the gains. In the colloquial language of 
sale or purchase by sending him a the S. E. a ' bull ’ is a person who 
contract note shoning the name of buys securities to be paid for in the 
the jobber with whom he has effected future in the hope that the price will 
the deal. By the Stamp Act, 1891, rise and enable him to sell at a profit 
and amending Acts, the duty is Id. before the date of payment ; a ‘ bear ’ 
where the transaction concerns a is one who sells lor delivery at a 
security of the value of £5 and under future date in the hope that the 
£100, and Is. for £100 and over. Be- price will fall, and so enable him to 
fault in transmitting a contract note rebuy at a lower price before the date 
entails on the broker a penalty of £20, of delivery. Time bargains are per- 
and if he sends a note without the fectly lavvfful, and, indeed, the great 
proper stomp upon it, he forfeits his majority of transactions on the S. E. 
commission. Orders to deal in stock are of that class and not intended as 
are in practice abbreviated, each investments. 

£1000 nominal value being reckoned Option. — Over and above the 
as 1, c.g. an order to buv ' 5 Great two ordinary modes of dealing of 
Northern,’ means £5000 Gt. Northern ‘ for money ’ and ‘ for the account,’ 
stock. American railway securities there is a widely prevalent mode 
are quoted in shares of 100 dollars of dealing called ‘ option dealing.’ 
each; thus 200 Union Pacs.=£4000 Options are either ‘ puts ’ or ‘calls.’ 
Union Pacific RaUroad shares. In A ‘ put ’ is the right to make the 
the absence of a special agreement, buyer giving the option take de- 
commission charges arc according to livery at a future date of an agreed 
a customary scale (as to which see amount of some security at a fixed 
Cordingley’s Guide to the Stock Ex- price. A ’ call ’ is the right to make 
change). By the custom of the S. B. the seller deliver at a future date an 
a jobber may not ask the broker agreed amount at a fixed price. The 
whether he is a buyer or a seller, and combined ‘ put-and-call ’ option gives 
therefore he always names both his the right either ‘ to put ’ or ‘ call.' 
buying and his selling price (the This system is advantageous in that 
difference between the two being the the profit may be unlimited, whereas 
‘Jobber’s turn,’ or ‘turn of the the possible loss is fixed at the amount 
market ’) when asked by the broker paid for the option. It differs from 
for a quotation ; the object of which ‘cover’ (q.v.) in that the ‘option 
custom is to ensure the jobber making money,’ i.e. amount paid down per 
a proper quotation. .A. jobber may, share for the option, is never re- 
but is not likely to, refuse to give a tumable. 

quotation. Quotations are usually Arbitrage (q.v.). — Arbitrage business 
made in £ and fractions of a £ rising consists in buying In one exchange 
by -iV or more, e.g. of £=le. 3d., and selling in another.' When the 

= 11s. 3d., and -j,'; = 18s. 9d. Thei two deals take place, not between the 
' jobber’s turn ’ varies according to London and a foreign exchange but 
the nature of the security and the between London and a provincial 
state of the market; and where a ' exchange, or between two provincial 
security is being briskly dealt in, the j exchanges, the operation is known 
jobber usually satisfies himself with; as ‘shunting.’ 

a smaller ‘ turn ’ because of the I Carrying over and settlement . — 
greater facilities for cutting his losses l Usually securities are bought or sold 
by converse bargains. for delivery on the next settling day. 

Time bargains (‘ for the account ’) j Where, however, completion of the 
and investments (‘for money’). — i bargain is postponed to the next 
Buying for a permanent investment i ‘ settling day,’ and so on from account 
speaks for itself; the term ‘ specula - 1 to account, the process is known as 
tive ’ in connection %yith S. E. dealing i ‘ carrying over.’ There is no obliga- 
requires explanation, and is not to be | tion on either party to carry over in 
oonfoimdcd ^vith mere ‘ gaming,’ A ! the absence of express agreement to 
■ speculative ’ deal, or time bargain, is ! the contrary. All ‘ carryings over,’ or 
where the member (acting, of course, | ‘ continuations,’ must be effected at 
for his client) who sells has not the • the maklng-up price or the then exist- 
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ins markot-price (t.e. the price asoer- date.’ Gaming is therefore practically 
tiiiaecJ by the clerk of the Honse tn-o impossible on the S. E., not becau'o 
days before setth'ng day to be the people do not speculate in differences 
iiTcrage price between certain hours), (this is really all most of them ever 
Carrying over is effected on the first Intend to do), but because the ex- 
day of each settlement: this is called pressed obligations on the parties 
■ contango day.’ On this day brokers make it impossible or almost im- 
arrange with jobbers to carry over possible to make a contract which is 
to the next account, and therefore it void under the Gaming Acts. Consult 
a client does not wish to close or Schwabe and Branson’s Enio 0 / (Ac 
abandon Ids transaction, after paying S/oc/ " ' 
or receiving the difference, ho must and . 
before 11.15 A.51. on ‘ contango day ’ Sti 

arrange for his broker to carry over, family, such as tlio cod, haddock, 
If he fail to do so, the broker can at hake, ling, and torsk, which are 
once close the transaction at market preserved by splitting open and dry- 
price, and charge or pay his client the ing without the use of salt, 
difference, 'ffhe second day of the Stockhausen, Julius (1 820-1900), a 
settlement is called ‘ ticket day,’ or vocalist, son of Franz S. (harpist and 
‘name day.’ On or before this day composer) and Madame S. (vocalist); 
a purchaser who intends taking up studied at Strasburg (184!) and at 
his securities issues a ticket stating Paris (1845-40) under Charles Hnll6 
that he is prepared to pay the for piano and (jarcia for singing; be- 
purchase money. This ticket, which ” ’ ■ ' irmonio-dlreo- 

the broker passes on to the broker iian at Stutt- 

who sold the particular securities, . of Stern’s 

contains, among other things, the (1S74), and 

name of the person to whom the pur- teacher in Frankfort Conservatorium 
chaser desires the securities to be (1882). 

transferred and the price at which the Stockholm, the cap. of Sweden, 
bargain was effected. With these situated on the channel by which 
particulars the selling broker can Lake Millar discharges its waters into 
make out a deed of transfer and the Baltic, from which it is distant 
deliver the securities. If, however, 36 m. The city is built partly on the 
the party who was the ultimate pur- continent and partly on nino islands 
chaser’s immediate seller does not formed by the said channel. The 
intend to deliver because he in his island of Stockholm, also known ns 
turn bought from some one else, the Stadon, was the site of the original 
ticket is passed on from hand to hand town. It contains the Royal Palace, 
until it reaches the ultimate seller, an edifice of architectural merit, sur- 
who is the proper person to make out rounded by beautifiU gardens and 
the deed of transfer. On the third day adorned with a colossal statue of 
of the settlement, called ‘ settling Gustavus Adolphus, which stands in 
day,’ or ‘pay day,’ securities arc front of the courtyard, and tho catho- 
taken up and paid for, or the differ- deal, or church of ,St. Nicolai, whore 
. ■ ' ■ ■ ' tho kings of S. are crowned. Tho 

harbour Ls largo and of groat depth, 
and is capable of accommodating 
large vessels, but is blocked ivith 
‘ ico during tho winter. The islands 
are connected with each other 
and tho mainland by liandsome 
■ bridges. The chlof industries of 

appointment of a special settling day, S. inclndo shipbuilding, engiuoor- 
and if tho committee do not grant ing, brewing, tanning, and tho mana- 
such day, the bargains made cannot factiiro of silk, tobacco, cork, and 
bo enforced. leather. Tho chief suburbs are 

Gajuino and Wagering. — Primd ' ' ' ' ' ' Ostormnlm. 

fade all time bargains would seem ■ Asr being the 

to be mere gaming transactions, and . ' edish navy, 

therefore unenforceable. Theessential with an arsenal and oxtenslvo ship- 
difference is this: that in a gaming yards and dopSts. Pop. 341,980. 
‘contract’ there is not only no in- Stookinglord, avil.olWnrmckshiro, 
tention on the part of either party to England, 1 m. W. of Nuneaton ; 
deliver or take delivery, but no ob- engaged in coal-mining and brlct- 
ligation upon either to do so. There making. Pop. (1911) 5000. 
must be ‘ an agreement or under- Stookmar, Christian FrcdoricK, 
standing that all tho buyer has to do Baron (1787-1803), was educated at 
is to receive from, or pay to, the Seiler tho University of Jena, where lie 
tho difference between the price of the devoted himself partlcidarly to the 
bargains and tho price at some future study of medicine. In 1814 he accoin • 
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panicd a Saxon regiment as chief 
physician, and soon afterwards be- 
came one of the doctors of the 
hospital at Worms. S. about this time 
met Stein, and began to turn Iii.sattcn- 
tion towards politics and diplomacy. 
He became the confidential adviser 
of Leopold 1. of the Belgians. In 
183G he came to England to act as 
adviser to the young Princess Vic- 
toria, who succeeded to tiie throne in 
the following year. S. had for a while 
a good deal of influence at the Eng- 
lish court. 

Stockport, a municipal and pari, 
bor. of Cheshire, England, 6 m. S.E.- 
of Manchester. The totvn itself is 
built on the edge of a ravine, with 
precipitous streets. Among its 
pleasure grounds, of which there are 
several, is Vernon Park, containing a 
museum. The chief manufs. include 
cotton goods, hats, machinery, and 
iron ware. Pop. (1911) 108,093. 

Stocks (fruit). Many varieties of the 
larger kinds of fruit arc found to bo 
more productive when budded or 
grafted upon (ilio roots of other tree.s, 
e.fi. the quince stock for pears, the 
crab apple for standard apples. 
Similarly, some varieties of roses 
make stronger growth and live longer 
when grown on the briar and other 
stoolts. 

Stocks, a device for the punishment 
of certain criminal offenders wlilch 
consisted of two baulks of timber so 
padlocked together as to imprison the 
feet and hands in hoies made for the, 
purpose. In S tow’s Survcji of London 
they were erected in every ward 
of London for vagabonds and other 
potty offenders, while set up over the 
top of the prison in Cornhill, called the 
cage, was a pair of S. for the punish- 
ment of night walkers. See Pili.orv. 

Stocksbridgo, a tn. in the W. Riding 
of Yorkshire, England, 7 m. N.W. of 
Sheillcld. It manufs. steel wire. 
Pop. (1911) 7090. 

Stockton : 1. The cap. of San 

•loaqnin co., California, U.S.A., 70 m. 
E.N.E. of .San Francisco, on the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa FO 
Railroad. Its chief industries are the 
manuf. of agricultural impiements, 
leather, woollen goods, lumher, and 
iron goods. Pop. (1910) 23,253. 3. A 
tn. of Gloucester co.. New South 
Wales, 11 m. N.E. of Newcastle, 
engaged In shipbuilding. Pop. about 
3000. 

Stockton, Francis Richanl (1834- 
1902), an American story writer, who 
e.slabllshed a type of story for children 
which won him groat popularity in his 
own oouni.ry. S. was engaged in jour- 
nalism for a while before ho settled 
down to serious authorship. There Is 
a pleasant vein of minglecf fancy and 
sontlmout.about his tales. Among the 
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most popular of these are: Tales mil 
of School; A Jolly li’ellowship ; Rudder 
Grange; The Lady or the Tiger; The 
I'ing-a-ling Stories. 

Stockton-on-Tees, a market tn., 
municipal and pari, bor., and seaport 
of Durham, England, on the Tees, 
5 m. from its mouth, and 18 m. S.S.E. 
of Durham. It has extensive docks, 
foundries, breweries, potteries, rail- 
way workshops, engineering works, 
blast furnaces, and glass bottle 
works. Canvas, ropes, huckaback, 
diapers, and checks arc manufactured 
hero. S, returns one member to par- 
liament. Pop. (1911) 52,158. 

Stock well, a diet, situated in the 
bor. of Lambeth, S, London, and the 
site of Spurgeon’s orphanage. 

Stoddard, Richard Henry (1825- 
1903), an American poet, born at 
Hingham, Massachusetts. He began 
life as a blacksmith, but gave up 
trade for, literature. Through the 
help of Hawthorne, he vms employed 
in the Custom House from 1853-70. 
His poetical volumes include: Rool- 
prinls, 1849; Songs of Summer, 1857; 
The King's Dell, 1802; and Poems, 
1880. He also wrote: Loves and 
Heroines of the Poets, 1801; Female 
Poets of America; a Life of Alexander 
von Humboldt, 1800; and Recollections, 
Personal and Literary, 1903, etc., and 
did much reviewing for New York 
papers. 

Stoddart. Thomas Tod (1810-80), an 
angler and writer, was a native of 
Edinburgh. He eventually, however, 
moved his place of residence to 
Kelso. His chief works are: The Art of 
Angling, 1835; The Angler’s Com- 
panion to the Rivers and Lochs of 
Scotland, 1847, and also some poems. 

Stoics, the name for the sect of 
ancient moralists opposed to the 
Epicureans in their views of human 
life. The Stoical system dates from 
the end of the 4 th century B.c.; it was 
derived from the system of the 
Cjuics, whoso founder, Antisthenes, 
was a disciple of Socrates. The doc- 
trines, the manner of life, and the 
death of Socrates were the chief 
foundations of the Stoical philosophy. 
The founder of the system was Zaw, 
from Cittium in Cyprus, who derived 
his first impulse from Crates the 
Cjmio. Ho opened his school in a 
building or porch, called the Stoa 
Pcecile (’ Painted Porch ’) at Athens, 
whence the origin of the name of the 
sect. Zeno had for his disciple 
Cleanthes, from Assos in the Troad, 
whose Hymn to Jupiter is the only 
fragment of any length that has come 
down to us from the early .S., and is 
a remarkable production, setting 
forth the unity of God, his omnipo- 
tence, and his moral government. 
Chrysippus, from Soli in Cih'eia, 
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foiJowed Cleantlies, and, in bis i things except wickedness- the verv 
ivritingrs, defended and modified the nature of good supposes its contrast 
Stoical creed. These three represent ( eril, and the two are inseparable lll-o 
the first period of the system. The light and dark; in the enormous 
second period (200-50 B.c.) em- extent of the Universe, some things 
braces its generai promulgation and must he neglected: when evil hannona 


its introduction to the Komans. 
CShrysippus was succeeded by Zctio of 
.Sidon, and Diogenes of Babj-lon; then 
followed Antipater of Tarsus, who 
taught Pancetitis of Rhodes, who, 
again, taught Posidonius of Apamea, 
in Syria. It is remarked by Sir A. 
Grant that almost all the first S. were 
of Asiatic birth, and the system itself 
is und eniably more akin to the oriental 
mind than to the Greek. Posidonius 
was acquainted with Marius and 
Pompey, and taught Cicerm but the 
moral treatise of Cicero, De Officiis, is 
derived from a work of Panastius. The 
third period of Stoicism is Roman. In 
this period we have Cato the Younger, 
who incited to his house the philo- 
sopher Athenodorus, and, under the 
empire, the three S. philosophers 
whose writings have come do^vn to us 
— Seneca, Epictetus, who began life 
as a slave, and the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. Stoicism pre- 
vailed widely in the Roman world, 
although not to the exclusion of 
Epiom-ean views. The leading Stoical 
doctrines are given in certain phrases 
or expressions, as ' Life according to 
^atm-e,’ the ideal ‘ Wise Man,’ 

‘ Apathy ’ or equanimity of mind, 
the power of the ‘ Will,’ the worship of 
■ Duty,’ the constant ‘ Advance ’ in 
virtue, etc. But perspicuity will be 
best gained by considering the Moral 
system under foiu- heads — the Theo- 
logy, the Psychology or theory of 
mind, the theory of the Good or 
human happiness, and the scheme of 
Virtue or Duty. (1 ) Their Theological 
doctrines comprehended their sy.stem 
of the Universe, and of man’s position 
in it. They held that the Universe is 
governed by one good and wise God, 
together with inferior or subordinate 
deities. God exercises a moral govern 


to the good, it is not as a punishment 
but as connected with a different dis- 
pensation; parts of the world may be 
presided over by evil demons; what 
we call evil may not be evil. Like most 
other ancient schools, the S. hold God 
to be corporeal like man; Body is the 
only substance; notlung incorporeal 
could act on what is corporeal; the 
First Cause of all, God or Zeus, is the 
primeval fire, emanating from which 
is the soul of man in the form of a 
warm ether. It is for hmnan beings 
to recognise the Universe as governed 
by universal Law, and not onlv to 
raise their minds to the comprehen- 
sion of it, but to enter into the views 
of the Creator, who must regard all 
interests equally; we are to bo, as it 
were, in league with him, to merge 
self in the universal Order, to tliink 
only of that, and its welfare. As two 
is greater than one, tho interests of 
the whole world are infinitely greater 
than the interests of any single being, 
and no one should bo satisfied with a 

rega- ; than the 

who of view wo 

are • • above tho 

consideration of the petty events be- 
falling ourselves. Tho grand effort of 
human reason is thus to rise to tho ab- 
straction or totality of entire Nature. 
As to Immortality, tho S. precluded 
themselves, by holding the theory of 
the absorption of tho individual soul 
at death into the divine essence, but, 
on the other hand, their doctrine of 
advance and aspiration is what has 
in all times been tho main natural 
argument for the immortality of tho 
soul. In arguing for the existence of 
Di\ine power and government, they 
employed what has been called tho 
argument from Design, wlilch is ns 
old ns Socrates. (2) Next, ns to tho 


ment; under it the good are happy. Constitution of tho Mind. We 

while misfortunes happen to tho'' i— i.-i 1 — i- i...» 

wicked. According to Epictetus, God 
is the father of men; Antoninus exults 
in the beautiful arrangement of all 
things. They did not admit that the 
Deity intermeddled in the smaller 
minutiee; they allowed that omens and 
oracles might be accepted as signs of 
the foreordained arrangement of God. 

They held this foreordinatiou even 
to the length of fatalism, and rnado 
the same replies, as have been given 
in modem times, to the difficulty of 
reconciling it with Free-will, which in 
their system was unusually pro- 
minent. As to the existence of evil, 
they offered explanations such as the i 
following: God is the author of alU 


I have bodies h'ko animals, but reason 
or intelligence like the gods. Animals 
have instinctive principles of action; 
man alone has a rational, intelligent 
soul. According to Antoninus wo 
come into contact with Deity by our 
intellectual part, and our lilghest life 
is thus tho divino life. But tho most 
important Stoical doctrine respecting 
the nature of man is tho recognition 
of Reason as a superior power or 
faculty that subordinates all the rest 
— tho governing Intelligence. This, 
however, is not a more intolleotual 
principle, but an active force, uniting 
intellect and will. Tho bodily sensi- 
bilities are opposed to this higher 
Reason and Will, which, however. Is 
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strong enough to control them. In for which was misOTent labour — yet 
order to maintain their contrast with they were thus enabled to reach the 
the Epicureans, the S. said that conception of the imiversai brother- 
pleasure and pain are not principles of hood of mankind, and could not but 
Nature. The doctrine called the Include In their regards the brute 
Freedom of Will may be said to have creation. They said: ‘ There is no 
originated with the S., although with difference between Greeks and Bar- 
them it was chiefly a rhetorical mode barians; the world Is our city,’ Seneca 
of expressing the dignity of the Wise urges kindness to slaves, for ‘ are they 
Man and his power of rising superior not men like ourselves, breathing the 
to circumstances. (3) We must con- same air, living and dying like our- 
sider next the .Stoical Theory of selves ? ’ The Epicureans declined, 
Ilappiness, or rather of the Good, as much as possible, interference in 
wiiioh with them was not identified pubh'c affairs, but the Stoical pbiio- 
witli happiness. They began by sophers all urged men to the duties 
assorting that happiness is not of active citizenship. Although there 
necessary, and may be dispensed had been many good and noble men 
with, and that pain is no evil, wliich, among the pagans, yet positive bene- 
however, if followed consistently, licence had not been preached as a 
won Id dispense with all morality and virtue before the S. They adopted the 
all human endeavour. Substantially four Cardinal Virtues (Wisdom, or the 
and practically they held that pains Knowledge of Good and Evil; .lustice: 
are an evil, bu£, by aproper discipline. Fortitude; Temperance) as part of 
may be triumphed over. They dls- their plan of the virtuous life, the life 
allowed the direct and ostensible pur- according to natme. Justice, as the 
suit of pleasure as an end (the point social virtue, was placed above aU 
of view of Epicurus), but allured their the rest. But most interesting to us 
followers partly by promising them are the indications of the idea of Bene- 
the victory over pain, and partly by licence. Epictetus is earnest in his 
certain enjoyments of an elevated exhortations to forgiveness of injuries, 
cast that grew out of their plan of life. Antoninus often enforces the same 
Next to the discipline of endurance virtue, and suggests considerations in 
we must rank the complacent sonti- aid of the practice of it; he contends 
nient of Pride, which the S. might as strongly as Butler and Hume for 
justly feel in his conquest of himself, the existence of a principle of pure, 
and in his lofty independence and that is, unselfish, benevolence in the 
superiority to the casualties of life, mind, in other words, that we are 
The pride of the Cynic, the S.’s pre- made to advance each other’s happi- 
decossor, was promlnentand offensive, ness. There is also in the Stoical 
shearing itself In scurrility and con- system a recogidtion of duties to God, 
tempt towards everybody else; the and of morality as based on piety. 
Stoical pride was a refinement upon Not only are we all brethren, but also 
this, but was still a grateful senti- the ‘ children of one Father.’ The 
ment of superiority, which helped to extraordinary stress put upon human 
make up for the surrender of In- nature by the full .Stoic ideal of sub- 
dnlgcncies. The last and most cle- merging self in the larger interests of 
vatod form of Stoical happiness was being, led tovariouscompromises. The 
the satisfaction of contemplating the rigid following out of the ideal issued 
Universe and God. Epictetus says in one of the Paradoxes, namely, that 
that wo can discern the providence all the actions of the wise man are 
that rules the world if we possess two equally perfect, and that, short of the 
things — the power of seeing all that standard of perfection, ail faults and 
happens with respect to each tiling, vices are equal. This has a meaning 
and n grateful disposition. The work only when we draw a line between 
of Antoninus is full of studies of i spiritualityandmorallty.andtreatthe 
Nature in the devout spirit of ‘ pass- last as worthless in comparison with 
ing from Nature to Nature’s God; ’ the first. The later S., however, in 
he is never weary of expressing his their exhortations to special branches 
thorough contentment with the of duty, gave a positive value to 
course of natural events, and his sense practical virtue, irrespective of the 
of the beauties and fitness of every- ideal. The idea of Duty was of .Stoical 
thing. p"'* '>-'-*»• origin, fostered and developed by the 

is the ' ■ ' ' ■' Roman spirit and legislation. 'The 

Stolca ■ . . ; early S. had two different words for 

in their ideas of the Good, now de- the ‘ suitable ’ (iMlhekon) and the 
scribed. The S. were the first to preach ’right ’ {kaiorihoma). It was a great 
what is called ‘ Cosmopolitanism; ’ point with the S. to be conscious of 
for although in their reference to the ‘ advance,’ or improvement. By self- 
good of the whole they confounded examination he kept Idmself con- 
together sentient life and inanimate stantly acquainted with his moral 
objects — rocks, plants, etc., solicitude state, and ft was both his duty and 
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yet cJoimea to be advanoinff. Tills and 

idea, familiar to the modern world, qiiired a great reputation, ’no has 

left some medical works which still 


was unknown to the ancient before 
the S. It is very illustrative of the 
iingnarded points and contradictions 
of Stoicism, that contentment and 
apathy were not to permit grief even 
for the loss of friends. Seneca, on one 
occasion, admits that be was be- 
trayed hy human weakness on tlus 
point. The chief ancient authorities 
on the S. are the writings of Epictetus, 
.Marcus Antoninus, and Seneca, them- 
selves Stoical piiilosophers, togetlier 
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Stoke Newington, a metropolitan 
bor. in the N. of London, with large 
reservoirs and waterworks. Pop. 
(1911)50,659. 

Stoke-on-Trent, a municipal, co., 
and pari, bor., and tn. of Stafford- 
shire, England, 14J m. N. of Stafford, 
on the Trent and Mersey Canal. The 
town is famous for its manuf. of 
pottery and porcelain, being in the 
centre of the potteries district. It is 
giso engaged in coal mining and the 
manuf. of machinery and brick- 
making. Hanley, Burslem, Fenton, 
Tunstall, Longton, and Stoke were 
Included in the bor. of S.-on-T. in 
1910. Pop. (1911) 234,553. 

Stoke Poges, a vil. of Buckingham- 
shire, England, 2 m. N. of Slough. It 
is the burial place of Gray, the church- 
yard being identified with the scene of 
his Elcgv- 

Stokes, Sir George Gabriel (1819- 
1903), an Irish mathematician and 
physicist, born in Skreen, co. Sligo, 
and educated at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, where he was appointed 
Lucasian professor of mathematics In 
1849. Ho was secretary (1854-85), 
and president (1885-90) of the Royal 
Society, and fellow (1841-57), and 
master (1902) of his college. Ho re- 
presented Cambridge in parliament 
from 1886. See his collected Mathe- 
matical and Physical Pavers, 1880- 
1905, and Memoir and Scientific Corre- 
spondence of O. G. Stokes, edited by 
Sir J. Larmor, 1907. 

Stokes. Whitley (1830-1909), f 
British lawyer and Celtic philologist, 
born in Dublin, the son of William S. 
He became a barrister of the Inner 
Temple (1855), and in 1862 went to 
India where he became a member of 
the viceroy’s council (1877), and 
president of the commission on 
Indian law (1879). He edited many 
Celtic texts and translated lAees 
of Saints from the Book of lAsmorc, 
1890. 

Stokes, William (1804-78), an Irish 


retain their importance, 
made him an LL.D. 

stokesley, a tn. in the N. Riding of 
Yorkstare, 9 m. S.E. of Stockton-on- 
Tees. Pop. (1911) 1600. 

. Stolbsrg, a tn. in tlio Rliino Prov- 
mco, Prupia, 61 m. to S.E. of Aix- 
ia*OJiapelJe. It manufa, plass, iron, 
and zinc goods, and oliemicals. Pop. 
15,468. 

Stolbsrg, Christian Count (1748- 
1341), a poet, _ born at Hamburg. Ho 
studied at Gottingen, and became a 
• member of that school of poetry of 


which Biirgerand Voss were members. 
After retiring from public service lie 
went to live at Eckernfhrdo until his 
death. He Is the author of; Gedichtc, 
1779; Gedichtc aus dem Griechischen, 
1782; Schavspiele mil Choren, 1787; 
Vafcrldndische Gcdichle, 1810, and a 
translation of Sophocles, 1787. 

Stolberg, Friedrich Leopold, Count 
(1750-1819), a German poet and 
brother to Christian S. (g.ti.), was a 
native of Bramstedt in Holstein. 
Among Ills works are : Gcscliichle 
der Peligion Jesn Christi, ISOC-IS; 
Gedichte, 1783: Die Jvscl, 1788; and 
translations of tlie classics. 

Stole, a vestment of tlie Catholio 
Church, worn by bishops, priests, 
and deacons in the administration of 
saorameots. It is a strip of silk, the 
colour varjing according to the day, 
2J yds. long by 4 in. wide. It is worn 
by the pope, even when not officiat- 
ing, as a symbol of tlie Clmroh's 
jurisdiction. 

Stolen Goods. Possession of S. G. 
recently after their loss Is primd facie 
ovidenco.tliat the person in possession 
stole tho goods or received them 
knoiving them to have boon stolen ; 
but if many months linve elapsed 
between tho loss and tho discovery 
the possessor cannot in tho absence 
of any other circumstances implica- 
ting him with tho theft ho called 
upon to account for tho manner in 
whicli he camo by tlie goods. This, 

I the doctrine of Uecent Possession, is 
really no more than a statcraont of 
ono kind of presumptive evidence, 
which may, according to the nntnro 
of tho property stolon, the time that 
has elapsed, and so forth, amount 
either to cogent proof or no proof at 
all ; e.y., if A, o known thief, bo 
found In possession of a stolen horse 
some months after tho thoft. tho fact 
of his possession in conjunction with 
Ills reputation hardly afford that 
degree of cvldcnoo of complicity that 
tho possession years after tlio theft of 
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a diamond tiara worth about £100,000 
would. 

Conviction on Indictment for theft 
cntniis restitution of the S. G. to the 
rightful owner. But it the S. G. con- 
sists of some valuable security or ne- 
gotiable Instrument (g.t).) which after 
the theft has been hon& fide paid by 
some person who has rendered him- 
self liable to discharge such security 
or Instrument, the court will not 
order restitution (see cdso under 
hlAiiinsT OVEHT). Goods Obtained 
by fraud or other unlawful means not 
amovnlinf/ to larceny tq.v.) and trans- 
ferred to some bond fide purchaser 
will not bo restored to the defrauded 
owner (Sale of Goods .\ct, 18&.3). 
Where S. G. have been sold by tho 
tliiet to a bond fide purchaser tlie 
court has power to make an order, 
on tho restitution of tho goods to the 
owner, that out of any money found 
on tlio thief on his arrest a. sum not ex- 
ceeding the ammmt of tho proceeds of 
the sale be paid over to tho purchaser. 
Magistrates in the exercise of their 
summary jurisdiction also have 
power to order restitution. If S. G. 
have been pawned, tiiey will, gener- 
ally speaking, only bo ordered to be 
restored to tho true owner if tho 
amount lent by the pawnbroker was 
not over £10. (See also Receiving 
Stolen Goods and Sbaboh Wab- 

RANTS.) 

Stolp, a tn. in the prov. of Pome- 
rania, Prussia, 08 m. N.W. of Danzig, 
having an ancient ohm'ch and castle. 
Pop. 33,708. 

Stolypin, Peter Arkazhevioh (1803- 
101 1 ), a Russian statesman; tho son of 
a Russian general, was born and 
educated at Baden-Baden and at the 
University of St. Petersburg. He 
was governor of tlio provinee of 
Sarotoil and became Jlinister of the 
Interior in tho first Duma in 1900 
and Premier in July of that year. 
Ho vigorously suppressed the revolu- 
tionni-y movement, at tho same time 
preserving representative institu- 
tions. A month or so after his 


end to the left, the narrower to the 
right, but still somewhat to the left of 
the median lino. It is entered by the 
cesopbuguB by tho cardiac orifice, 
where the circular muscle is thickened 
to form a sphincter. The opening of 
the S. into the intestine is called the 
pylorus. The innermost coat of tho S. 
consists of mucous membrane made 
up of a layer of epithelial cells resting 
on connective tissue. When tho organ 
is not fully distended, the mucous 
membrane is thrown into folds called 
rugae; when the S. is distended tho 
rugae disappear. Outside the sub- 
mucous coat of connective tissue are 
three coats of unstriped muscle, of 
which the inner is obllaue, the next 
circular and the other longitudinal. 
Tho whole of the organ is embraced 
by the two layers of tho peritoneum, 
the serous membrane which lines the 
interior of the abdominal cavity. 
The mucous coat contains gastric 
glands which secrete gastric juice and 
mucus. The food enters tho S. by 
tho cardiac orifice, and is then acted 
upon by tho gastric juice which con- 
tains hydroohloricacidand <an enzyme 
called pepsin. The juico is eifectively 
mixed with the salivated food by the 
movements of tho muscular walls of 
tho S., tho degree of distension of tho 
sac being just sufficient to accom- 
modate tho contents. When tho food 
is rendered acid by tho action of the 
gastric juice and has been propelled 
by peristalsis to tho pyloric canal, 
the pylorus opens to admit the food 
to tho small intestine. The effect of 
digestion in the S. is to convert pro- 
tcids into peptones. The gastric jm'co 
has also some bactericidal influence. 

Oasiritis is inflammation of the 
coats of tho S. Acute gastritis may be 
set up by a corrosive poison, by the 
effects of acute fevers as typhus and 
diphtheria, or by unsuitable food. 
The flow of gastrio juice is arrested, 
digestion is stopped, and anti-peris- 
talsis may occur, leading to vomiting. 
Tho attack tends to subside when the 
I exciting cause is removed, and treat- 
appointment an attempt was made 1 ment should bo directed to this end. 
upon his life, his vUia being wTecked In the case of poisoning, emetics 
by a bomb. Altliough both he and; should be used, but the administra- 
Madame Stolypin escaped uninjured, i tion of a purgative is less distressing 


two of his daughters and twenty 
other persons sustained serious in- 
juries. Having obtained an im- 
porlnl decree for tho alteration of 
tho franchise, ho dissolved tho 
second Duma. The third Duma had 
a lai'go Centro party and was more 
amenable. He was shot during an 
interval of the performance at the 
theatre at Kiel! and died two days 
after. 

Stomach, tho pear-shaped digestive 
sac which in man is situated in the 
upper part of the abdomen, the wider 


when the irritating substance is in- 
digested food material. Bismuth and 
restriction to a light diet are of help 
in soothing tho irritated membrane. 
Chronic gastritis or gastric catarrh may 
follow from repeated acute attacks, 
and is especially associated with the 
alcoholic habit. Tho coats of the S. 
are in a state of chronic congestion, 
the mucous membrane and in some 
cases tho muscular coat become 
thickened. The activity of tho glands 
is lessened and the patient becomes 
a chronic dyspeptic. Treatment 
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requires patience and perseverance i tion of calcium chloride. ArliflHnl- 
in the subject. If alcohol is the pre- As a substitute for natural ” 
disposing cause, it should be aban- artificially made bricks of burnt clav’ 
doned, and the diet should be care- or terra-cotta blooks, are laraeir 
tnlly restricted for a protracted used. Ransome’s artificial S is niad'e 
period. Bismuth and arsemo are use- 1 by pressing in moulds a mixture of 
fni in allaying irritation, and peP-|sodium or potassium silicate fsoiuble 
tonised foods help to supply the glass, g.v.) with sand. \Mion oar- 
defloienoy in the glands. tially dry the blocks are soaked in 

Gastric ulcer is commonest in calcium chloride solution Calcium 
females of an anmmio tendency. It silicate is formed and comnaots the 
is caused by the S. digesting a part j . e. 


of its own tissue in which the blood- 
supply is dofleiont. The ulcer or ulcers 
usually occur toward the pyloric end, 
are small and circumsoribed, but may 
tend to eat right through the S. wall, 
when a fatal ending can hardly be 
averted. The most oharacteristio 
symptoms are severe pain and vomit- 
ing immediately after food. The best 
treatment is absolute rest combined 
with a milk diet, when the condition 
may cure itself. Copious luemorrhnge 
indicating the danger of perforation 
.at an early period, should be met by 
prompt surgical measures. If per- 
foration has taken place, immediate 
suturing of the opening and cleansing 
of the abdominal cavity may lead to 
recovery. 

Cancer of the stomach may follow 
ohronio gastric ulcer and usually 
occurs at the pyloric end. The 
symptoms are somewhat indefinite. 
Discomfort is felt some hours after 
taking food and vomiting of largo 
masses oooaslonally occurs. Un- 
fortimately, the condition is generally 
recognised too late for sm-gical 
measures to be of any avail. 

Sforaaoh-pump, a pump for with- 
drawing the contents of the stomach. 

It is used in cases of poisoning, 
especially by narcotics. Where there 
has been any lesion of the coat of the 
stomach, as by a corrosive poison, its 
use is detrimental. 

Stomata, the minute openings in 
the epidermis of the leaves of plants 
by means of which the plant tissues 
are in communication with the ex- 
ternal atmosphere allowing the ab- 
sorption or emission of gases and of 
aqueous vapour. They open in the 
light and close in darkness. They 
are most numerous on the'under sur- 
faces of leaves, but occur on all parts 
of plants above ground. 

Stone, in medicine, see CALCUI.US. [ 
GAI.I.STONES, Lithotomy. | 

Stone (for the chief types of S. 
used in architecture, see BOILBINO 
Stones. For dressing S., see Ma- 
sonry). Preservation: A mctiiod of 
preserving S. from the ravages of the j Reyser. 
atmosphere is of vital importance. 

For sandstones a coating of boiled 
linseed oil or oil paint is employed, 
l^nsome suggested a coating of 
alkaline silicates followed by applica- 


mass. Portland cement is also used 
for artificial S. See Concrete. 

.Stone a standard British weight, 
called the imperial S., is 14 lbs. Other 
Ss. in use are 8 lbs. lor moat, 24 lbs. 
for wool, 10 lbs. for cheese, 5 lbs. for 
glass, and 32 lbs. for hemp. 

Stone : 1. A tn. of Staffordshire. 

England, on the Trent, 7 m. N. of 
Stafford. It is an old town and is 
engaged in shoeraaking and brewing. 
Pop. (1911) 5690. 2. A vil. of Kent. 
England, 4 ni. W. of Gravesend, on 
the Thames. Pop. (1911) 5100. 

Stone, Edmund (d. 1708), a cele- 
brated Scottish mathematician. He 
found a benefactor in the Duke of 
Argyle, to whom his father was 
gardener, and was tlms enabled to 
pursue Ids favourite studies. In 1723 
he published a work on The Con- 
struction and Principal Uses of 
Mathematical Instruments, followed 
by A Neto Mathematical Diclionar.ii 
and The Method of Fluxions. In 172.) 
was admitted a follow of tho Ro.vnl 
Society. 

Stone, Edward James (1831-97), an 
asti-onoiner and fellow of tho Royal 
Society and president of tho Astro- 
nomical Society (1882-84). S. held 
the appointment of chief nssl.=tant. of 
the Greenwich Observatory, and later 
in life took up tlio post of astronomer- 
royal at the Capo of Good Hope, lie 
published a set of Tables for Facilitat- 
inp the Computation of Star-constants. 

Stone', Marcus (6. 1840), a painter of 
subjects of human interest. He lias 
become Icnown as tho inventor of a 
tJT)e of illustration characterised by 
prottiness and a rather facile grace. 
Most of his work has been reproduced 
in one form or another. Ho was made 
an A.R.A. in 1877, and was elected 
to membership of tho Royal Academy 
in 1887, where bis work is usually 
exhibited. He has received medals 
from many international exhibitions. 

Stone, Nicolas (158G-1647)tborn at 
Woodsbury, near Exeter. Ho lived 
three years in London with one Isaac 
Jones, his master, and then went to 
Holland, where he worked for Peter de 
In 1619 ho was appointed 

■ • ■ ■ mil; and 

3r-ma.son 
■ ■ 0 several 

' ■ Abbey ; 
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nniong tliem one to Spenser. S. had 
throe sons, Henry, Nicholas, and 
.lolin. Uenru Stone (d. 1C53) was a 
statuary and painter. He studied in 
Italy and the Netherlands, and made 
many excellent copies of celebrated 
Italian and Flenusb pictures. There 
is a larce copy at Hampton Court of 
the celebrated picture, by Titian, of 
the Cornaro family, now in the pos- 
session of the Uuke of Northumber- 
land. Nicholas Stone (d. 1G47), the 
second son, who was a statuarj-, algo 
studied abroad, and modelled many 
excellent copies of celebrated works. 

Stone, Samuel (1C02-G3), an Eng- 
lish Puritan divine, born in Hertford. 
With Thomas Hooker he settled in 
New England (1G33) and was ap- 
pointed teacher at Newtonm (Cam- 
bridge). In 1G3G they removed to 
Hartford in Connecticut. S. pub- 
lished A Conoreuational Church, a 
Catholic Visible Church in 1652. 

Stone Age. The history of man's 
gradual advancement in civilisation 
has been divided by tirchmologists 
into three ages : (1) Stone Age, 

(2) Bronze Ago, (3) Iron Age. The 
S. A., in which man used Implements 
of stone, has been divided into (a) The 
Older S. A. or Palaiolithic, and (6) The 
Newer .S. A. or Neolithic. The men 
of the Pala-olithie Age were hunters, 
and the remains of successive hunting 
races have been found in tlio deposits 
of caves, river gravels, and other sodi- 
nicnts. This Palmolithie series has 
been divided into Upper, Lower, and 
Middle groups, and the groups further 
subdivided into stages thus : — 


, Mngdalouian .Stage 
- Solutrian „ 


Tinner I Mngdalouiaii 

AVlithic lltSaa 

Middle Moustcrian 

/Achoulian „ 

T enrer ' CllcllCan 

Lower - Strepyuii 

'' Jlcsvinian „ 

I’alnjolitliic men were nomadic, fol- 
lowers of tlio chase, and they used im- 
plements of rough unpolished stone. 
These earlier flaked stone implements 
are found in terrestrial or fiuiiatile 
deposits, and occur in association 
witli relics of northeni (Inammoth, 
reindeer, cave-bear) and southern 
mammalia (lion, leopard, hippopota- 
mus). The dwelling of Palteolithic 
men were caves, and the wails of 
these caves are covered with rough 
sketches of animals belonging to that 
period. Some of these sketches are 
painted in tints of red and brown, e.g. 
the cave at Font-de-Gaume near 
Eyzics in Dordogne. The men who 
inhabited tlic caves of Europe in 
Palieolithic time wore very similar to 


the modern Eskimo. The Neolitliic 
implements occur in river-terraces, 
alluvial deposits, lake dwellings, and 
in a few caves in layers above the 
Palfflolithic relics. That Neolithic 
man was more cultured than the 
Palffiolithio is shown by tho fact that 
his weapons and tools were made of 
highly polished stone. With the relics 
of Neolitliic man are found remains of 
animals which show that typical 
glacial fauna had died out. The 
woolly rhinoceros and mammoth had 
become extinct. Remains of the Irish 
elk, tho reindeer, beaver, brown bear, 
etc., are abundant. Besides these 
wild animals, the remains of domesti- 
cated forms such as the cat, horse, 
sheep, dog, and goat, all of which 
were not part of the indigenous fauna 
of Europe, point to tho fact that 
Neolithic man was not nomadic as 
the Pulicolithic man. The tribes were 
acquainted with agriculture, and 
were advanced in the arts of weaving 
and potterj'-maldng. Against the 
classification of the S. A., according 
to the nature of its weapons, into an 
earlier flaked and a later polished 
S. A., it has been argued that the 
division should be arranged according 
to the most fundamental differences 
into a hunting and an agricultural 
stage. Sec Solla, Ancient Hunters, 
1011; Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in 
liritain, 1880; Sir John Lubbock, 
Prehistoric Times, 18G6, etc., etc. See 
also Aitcn.T!OLOGy, Bronze Aoe, 
and Iron Age. 

: Stone-chat, or Praticola rubicola, a 

■ small bird of the family Turdidfo. The 
I male bird has a black head and 

' throat, dark back, and tawny breast. 
' and the female differs from it in that 
' its head is brown. It is frequently 
. ftocn in Britain. 

I Stone Circles, see Circles ok 
' .Stone. 

■ Stone Coal, see ANTHRACITE. 

Stone-crop, see SedhjL 

I Stonefield, a tn. of Lanarkshire, 
i Scotland, situated to the S.E. of 
I Glasgow. Pop. (1911) 7300. 
i Stone-fly, a name given to any of 
the orthopterous insects of the order 
; Plccoptera. The species are of wide 
.'distribution and frequent running 
: streams. The larvaj are deposited in 
I water and are usually found under 
1 stones. 

I Stoneham, a tn. in Middlesex co., 

I Mas.sachusetts, U.S.A., 9 m. N. of 
I Boston. Its chief manuf.s. are boots. 

' autoraol)iIes, and chemicals. Pop. 
(1910) 7090. 

[ Stonehaven, or Stanehive, a water- 
I ing-place, burgh, and co. tn. of 
I Kincardineshire, Scotland, on Stone- 
haven Bay. 23 m. N.N.E. of Montrose. 
(There is a secure harbour, and dls- 
• tillerics and tanneries. The ruins of 
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violntty.|in.LondOD, and in 1857 became the 


Pop. (1911) 4266. 

Stonehenge (Saxon Sianhengist, 
hanging stones), a cirouiar group 
of tre/nendoiis standing stones on 
Salisbury Piain, 2 m. from Ames- 
burj' in Wiltshire, England. It is 
situated among a series of prehistoric 
barroivs of the Bronze Age, and is 
probably only a small portion of its 
.... - 1 — ^ — c. ... -jiolosed with' 
500ft. in dia- 
N.E. end by 

, uter circle of 

trilitlions, 100 ft. in diameter, com 
posed of ‘ sarsens,’ or monoliths, of 
Tertiary sandstone, originally tliirty 
in number, and set up at regular dis- 
tances of about 4 ft. Concentric with 
this circle, 9 ft. inwards, is a second 
circle formed of ‘ blue stones,' or un- 
dressed boulders of primitive rook, 
originally forty in number and 
irre^ar in shape and height. Within 
are two ellipses, the outer one, nearly 
of horse-shoe form, containing five 
trilitlions, formed by ten sarsens, the 
inner one, smaller and of the same 
shape, bein^ made up of blue stones, 
originally nineteen in number. Near 
its central curve lies the ‘Altar Stone,’ 
16 ft. long and over 4 ft. wide. To the 
N.B., standing outside the circle, is a 
huge monolith, the so-oaUed ‘ Friar’s 
Heel.’ The open part of the horse- 
shoe is on a line with this stone, 
almost facing the sun-rise. This fact 
has been advanced to support a 
theory that S. was a temple for sun- 
worship, and Sir Norman Lockyer 
has shown in Stonehenge and other 
British Stone Monuments (1900) that, 
taking into account astronomical 
causes, the sun rose exactly above 
that spot in 1680 B.C., the possible 
date of erection. Other theories re- 
garding its origin are: That it was a 
monument to the 400 nobles slain by 
Hengest (472); that it was moved 
from Ireland by Merlin; and that it 
was a burial place of Boadicea. As a 
temple it has been ascribed to the 
Romans, Druids, Phoenicians, Saxons, 
and Danes. Excavations were made 
in 1901, and stone tools, coins, bones, 
and fragments of pottery were found. 
From the architectural standpoint it 
seems probable that it dates back to 
the Bronze Age. Consult Barclay, 
Stonehenge audits TEarlhworhs (1895), 
Wiltshire 
(Deo. 1901 
and Sir 

henge . . . . ' „ 

Stonehenge, the nom de plume ot 
John Henry Walsh (1810-88), an 
English author, bom in London. He 
obtained his qualifications as a 
surgeon and had practices in London 
and Worcester until 1852. In that 
year, however, he fixed his residence 


editor of The Field. He has published 
numerous works on sport, among 
ffiem: The Greyhound, 1853; British 
Mural Sports, 1850; The Dogs of the 
British Islands, 1807, 

Stonehouse : 1. Or East S., a tu. in 
Devonshire, England, situated be- 
tween Devonport and Plymouth, 
with wliich it forms the ‘ Three 
Tonms/ Pop. (1911) 13,754. 2. A 
vii. of Gloucestershire, England, 3 m. 
W. of Stroud; engaged in the woollen 
manuf. Pop. (1911) 2200. 3. A tn. 
of Lannrksliirc, Scotland, 7 m. S.E. 
of Hamilton, on Avon Water. Pop. 
(1911) 3688. 

Slone River, Tennessee, U.S.A.; 
on it stands Murfreesboro, near the 
site of an indecisive battle between 
the Federal army, under Rosccrans, 
and the Confederates under Bragg, 
in 1862 and 1863. 

Stones, Precious. The subject of 
P. S. in relation to jewellery having 
been dealt with in the article Gkji, the 
purpose of this article is supplemen- 
tary, viz. to give a few facts and 
fancies with regard to the stones 
per se. From time immemorial cer- 
tain stones have been thought, in 
some subtle wiyr, to have a connec- 
tion with the influence of the planets: 
in other words, the alchemist joined 
hands with the astrologer. The 
following list, which is taken from 
the interesting little brochure issued 
by Messrs. C. Cnlip6, 43 Poland 
Street, London, W., gives a list of 
stones in relation to the Signs of the 
Zodiac and to the Planets, in the 
latter case the metals being added. 
The Zodiac : Aries, ruby; Taurus, 
topaz; Gemini, carbuncle; Cancer, 
emerald ; Leo, sapplilro ; Virgo, dia- 
mond; Libra, Jacinth; Scorpio, agate; 
Sagittarius, amethyst; Capricornus, 
beryl- Aquarius, onyx ; Pisces, jasper. 
The Planets : Saturn, turquoise and 
lead; Jupiter, carnollan and tin; Mars, 
emerald and Iron; Venus, amethyst 
and copper; Jlcrcury, loadstone and 
quicksilver; Jloon, crystal and silver; 
Sun, diamond and gold. Another 
pleMing fancy is that certain stones 
are more appropriate to a person ac- 
cording to the month in which ho or 
she is born. The following Is a list of 
’ birthday stones ’ : January, garnet; 
February, amethyst; Slaroh, blood- 
’ ' jasper; April, diamond and 

re; May, emerald; June, agate; 

. -uby; August, sardonyx; Sop- 
-, crysollte ; October, opal ; No- 
vember, topaz; December, turquoise. 
The twelve different precious stones 
in the breast-plate of the High Priest 
of the ancient Hebrews arc well 
known : let, sardlus; 2nd, topaz: 
3rd, carbnnclo; 4th, emerald; 5th. 
sapphire; 6th, diamond; 7th, Jacinth: 
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8th, agato; 9th, amethyst; 10th, cry- 
solito, 11th, onyx; 12th, jasper; but 
that tradition has assigned a precious 
stone to each of the Tweiye Apostles 
is not generally known. They are as 
follows : Simon Peter, jasper; Andrew, 
sapphire; James, carbuncle; John, 
emerald; Philip, sardonyx; Bartholo- 
mew, sardius ; Thomas, beryl ; 
Matthew, crysolite ; James the 
Younger, topaz; Jude, crysoprase; 
Simon, jacinth, Matthias, amethyst. 
Leaving fancy and turning to scien- 
tific fact we find that the diamond is 
the hardest stone and that the little 
kno^vn zircon has the greatest specific 
gravity. A list of the relative 
hardness and of the relative specific 
gravity of some of the cldef stones is : 
Hardness: Diamond, 10; corundum 
(^ruby, sapphire, etc.), 9 ; chrysoberyl, 
8i ; topaz, spinel, 8 ; beryl, emerald, 
aquamarine, 7} ; zircon or jargoon, 
7J ; garnet (red), tourmaline, 7i; 
quartz, crystal, amethyst, jasper, 
crysoprase, 7 ; chalcedony, carnellan, 
6* ; turquoise, 0; opal, SJ-Gi ; jot, 
3i ; amber, 2i. Specific aravily : 
Jargoon or zircon, 4'7 ; garnet, 4'2 ; 
ruby and sappliire, 4‘0 ; alexandrite, 
chrysoberyl, cat’s-eye, spinel, 3‘6 ; 
diamond, 3'S2 ; topaz, crysolite, and 
peridot, 3‘4 ; tourmaline, 3‘0 ; tur- 
quoise and emerald, 2-7 ; amethyst, 
2'0 ; moonstone, 2'39 ; opal, 2'21. 
See Gem. 

‘ Stonewall ’ Jackson, see Jackson, 
TnOJIAS JONATHAN. 

Stbnoware, see Pottert. 

Stone Worship, see Fetishism, and 
IDOEATRY. 

Stonhouso, Sir James (171C-95), an 
English physician and divine, studied 
at St. John’s, Oxford, and at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London. Ho 
founded a county infirmary at 
Northampton, where ho prnotlsed 
from 1743-03. Taking holy orders in 
1749, he was appointed to the rectorv 
of Little Choverell (1764) and Great 
Clicvercll (1779), and subsequently 
preached in Bath and Bristol. He 
published many religious tracts, and 
also Everyman’s Assistant and the 
Sick Man’s Friend, 1788. 

Stonlngton, a popular watering- 

E laco of Connecticut, U.S.A., in New 
london co., situated on Long Island 
Sound, 40 m. S.W. of Providence. 
Pop. (1910) 9154. 

Stonyhurst, a Roman Catholic 
College, 4 m. S.W. of Clitheroe in 
Lancashire, England. It had Its 
origin in the College of S. Omer, 
founded in France in 1592. The 
members of the latter took refuge in 
Bruges and in L16go during the 
18th century, after the suppression of 
the college in Franco, and eventually 
were offered a place at S. by Mr. 
Weld. There are about 300 students. 


the curriculum Including classics an 
the sciences. 

Stony Stratford, a tn. of Bucking- 
hamshire, England, on Walling 
Street and the R, Ouse, 7 m. N.E. of 
Buckingham. It has engineering 
works. Pop. (1911) 2500. 

Stool-ball, an English game, ex- 
tremeiy popnlar between the 15tb 
and 18th centuries. It was played by 
two people, the aim of the one being 
to strike the stool with the ball, and 
that of the other, who placed himself 
in front of the stool, to prevent hie 
opponent’s so doing. See Strutt, 
Sports and Pastimes of the People j>f 
Bnyland, 1903. 

Stool of Repentance was either a 
seat or pew in churches in Scotland, 
In which persons who had come under 
the censure of the ecclesiastical 
authorities for some sin, such as 
drunkenness or lying, were made to 
stand. 

Stools, the evacuations from the 
bowels. Normally they consist of un- 
digested food, digestive juices not 
absorbed, fragments of epithelium, 
etc. In disease of the alimentary canal 
they often give valuable diagnostic 
indications, through the presence 
of blood, mucus, casts, parasites, 
bacteria, etc. Constriction of the 
intestine is sometimes shown by 
smali round masses, called sheep- 
dung S. Lead-pencil S., or fa-ces of 
smali diameter, are not necessarily 
indicative of intestinal stricture. 

Stopford, Sir Robert (1708-1847), an 
English admiral, seized a number of 
I<’reuch privateers in the Bay of 
Biscay (1799), and in 1802 was super- 
vising the execution of the Peace of 
Amiens in the W. Indies. He received 
a gold medal for the part he played 
in tlio battle of San Domingo (1806). 
In 1840, with Napier’s assistance, he 
seized Sidon and Beyrout, and suc- 
cessfully stormed Acre, thus relieving 
Hie sultan of oil danger from Mehemet 

Stop-order. The effect of obtain- 
ing a S. on a fund in court is to 
stop the pajTnent out to any person 
other than ho who has obtained the 
S. Ordinarily the assignee of a 
chose in action {q.v.) must give notice 
(see Notice) to the legal holder in 
order to perfect his title as against 
third persons who may have charges 
on the same property; but when the 
chose In action is in court a S. is 
required in lieu of a notice. 

Stoppage in Transitu, the right 
conferred on the unpaid vendor of 
goods who has parted with the goods 
to stop them on the Insolvdncy of 
the buyer, before they have reached 
the letter’s actual or constructive 
possession, and to resume possession 
until they are paid for. S. In T. 
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differs from lien(( 7 .».)m two respects i f lateral stem attached and this nlnrort 
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Stork (Ciconia), a semis of wadinc 
birds with Ions conical bills. Ions 
threo-toed legs, and larse wiuss. The 
white or houso S. (C. nJba) was 
formorlr plentiful in Uritain. but is 
now only an occasional risitor. It Is 
widely distributed on the continent, 
“ parts of which it is strictly 
protected for its service in destroylulj 
reptiles, small mammals, and insects, 
and in devouring offal. Its great 
clumsy nest is often to be seen on a 
house top or church spire. Its plumage 
w greyish white, its qiulls and longest 
feathers on the wing coverts black, 
and the beak and legs red. The black 
S. (C. nigra) has the upper surface 
black and the lower parts white. This 
species also is protected, and, during 
migration, occasionally strays to 
Britain. 

Stork, Abraham (d. 1708), n Dutch 
marine and landscape painter, bom 
at Amsterdam. His sea-views are 
particnlarl.v bold and spirited, and 
there is a picture by him of the old 
harbour, Rotterdam, in the Rotter- 
dam Gallery. 

Storm, an atmospherical disturb- 
ance in w’lilch the wind attains a 
velocity up to about 40 m. per hour. 
Various forms of these disturbances 
are manifest. In some regions sudden 


it can be exercised only when the 
buyer is insolvent and only when the 
goods have left the possession of the 
seller. The effect of S. in T. is not to 
rescind the sale, and, indeed, the 
buyer can recover damages if the 
vendor, re-sells when he ought not. 
But in some cases the vendor may 
at once resell against the buyer. 

(1) Where the goods are perishable. 

(2) Where the right of re-sale was 
expressly reserved in the contract of 
sale. Apart from these cases the 
seller must give notice of his inten- 
tion to resell, and also ^ve the buyer 
a reasonable opportumty to pay or 
tender (g.v.) the price. 

Storace, Stephen (1763-96), a violin- 
ist and composer, studied at Naples; 
as a boy-prodigy he could play the 
most difficult works of Tartlnl. After 
touring Italy he reached Vienna, 
where he produced two operas, Oli 
Sposi malcontenti (1785), and Gli 
Equivoci (1786), and some chambar- 
music, incidentally meeting Mozart. 
He returned to England in 1787, and 
produced with the greatest success 
the operas. The Haunted Tower, 1789; 
The Hiege of Belgrade, 1791; and The 
Pirates, 1792, his finest achievement. 

Storage Batteries, see Accdmuia- 
lOKS. 

Stora Tuna, a com. IS m. by rail 
N.W. of Bispberg, in the prov. of 
Kopparberg, Sweden. Pop. 19,453. 

Store (late Lat. staunmi, a supply, 
‘eto.), a stock or supply of any com- 
modity or commodities kept either 
for a specific purpose, for ordinary 
use, or for an emergency. In military 
language stores mean ammunition, 
arms, accoutrements, etc., and various 
special kinds of stores which are re- 
quired by the Royal Engineers, the 
Royal Artillery, the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, and the Army Veter- 
inary Corps. The ordinary stores ai 
supplied by the Army Ordnance D- 
partment, over which is the quarte 
master-general. The word store 
used in America for the ‘ genen 
utility ’ shop of the more outlyin, 
districts, and for a shop in general 
(dry goods store, etc.), wliilst ‘ stores 
in England are huge establishments 
which combine in themselves every 
variety of retail shops. 

Storing Fruit* XiO-tG apples and pears 
can be kept in good condition for 
several months if perfectly healthy, 
sound, and dry. For the purpose, a 
cool, ventilated, but frost-proof store- 
room is necessary. The fruit.s should 
be spread out on clean boards so as 
not to touch each other. Pears need 
a rather drier and warmer atmosphere 
than apples. Grapes, if free from mil- 
dew, can be kept for a long time if the 
bunches are cut with a few inches of 


Ocean. The eddy typo of B. has 
received most attention; those Ss. are 
known under various local names, e.g. 
hurricanes, typhoons. The general 
name proposed is cyclones (q.v.) owing 
to the supposed ciroidar motion of the 
ivind. The ivind, however, has more 
probably a spiral motion, inourring 
towards the centre. One of the coin- 

• - • , - C-- ^1,0 

■ wini! 

■ . . lorre- 

■e the 
■ . The 
1 area 

of low' barometric pressure. See 

Cyclones,."— 

Typhoons. ■■ " ■ ‘ . 

Storm, Gi ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

wegian hist- 

Chief amon,. ' 

Cgcle of Didrik Bern; Studies on 
Travels in Finland; The Saga of Erik 
the Bed; Monumenta historica For- 
regia;; Begesta diplomatica Nor- 
regia;, etc. 
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Prussia. First became known as a 
lyric poet by his Oediclite (12th ed., 
1900), and his first novel was 7m- 
mensee (Slst ed., 1901) which gained 
him general recognition, and was 
foliowed by numerous other short 
stories, inciuding: Psyche; Hans und 
Heinz Kirsch ; Her Schimmdreiler, 
etc. See Lives by Schiitze, 1887, and 
P. Remor, 1897. 

Storm Warnings, see Weather 
Forecast. 

Stornoway (Stjama’s Vagr or Bay), 
a seaport and poiice burgh of Lewis 
Is. (E. coast). Outer Hebrides, Ross- 
shiro, Scotiand, on S. Harbour, 180 m. 
N.W. of Oban. Its castle was com- 
pleted in 1870.. It is the cliief town 
m the Western Isles, and an important 
fislung centre (espeoialiy tor herrings). 
Pop. (1911) 3810 (nearly trebled in 
the fishing season). • See Black's 
Princess of Thule. 

Storthing (Danish, high court), the 
national parliament of Nonvay, the 
i-epresoutatlves of which arc elected 
triennlally. The S. is convened every 
year, and is divided into a Lagthlng 
or Uiiper House, composed of one- 
fourth of tlie- members, and a Odols- 
tbing or Lower House, composed of 
the remainder. 

Stopr, Joseph (1779 - 1845), an 
American jurist, bom at Marblehead 
In Massachusetts, U.S.A. Ho entered 
Harvard University in 1795, and in 
1801 was called to the bar, and 
speedily obtained extensive practice. 
In 1805 he became a member of 
the legislature of Massachusetts, 
and ho continued a representative 
till ho was made a judge. In 1811 
ho was appointed an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court of tlie U.S.A. 
The result of his practical experience 
vras his Commentaries on the Con- 
flicts of Haws (1834), which gained 
him a reputation in Europe. In 1830 
ho was appointed to the newly- 
founded chair of jurisprudence in 
Harvard University : and during tlie 
time tliat ho held this professorship 
lie wrote his numerous legal treatises: 
On the Haw of Ayency, On the Haw of 
Partnership, On the Haw of Bills of 
Exchanye, On the Haio of Bailments, 
On Equity Jurisprudence, and On 
Equity Pleadiny. 

Story, Robert Herbert (1835-1907), 
a Scottisli theologian, born at Rose- 
neatli, Argyllsliire, and educated in 
Edlnburgli, Heidelberg, and St. 
Andrews. Ordained in 1859, and 
tyipointcd to tlie parish of Roseneath 
tlie ne.xt year, on ids father’s death. 
In 188G he Iicc<amo professor of eccle- 
siastical liistory In Glasgow Uni- 
versity. His numerous publications 
mclude : Creed and Conduct ; Health 
Haunts of the Riviera ; William Car- 
stares ; Nuqcc Ecclesiaslicce, etc., and 


he is editor of a work on the Church of 
Scotland, Past and Present, 1890-91. 

Story, William Wetmore (1819-95), 
an American sculptor, poet, and 
author, born at Salem, Massachusetts. 
He executed numerous monuments, 
statues, and busts, amongst them 
being ‘ Cleopatra ’ and the ‘ Libyan 
Sibyl ’ in the London Exhibition 
(1862), and the ‘ Peabody ’ statue in 
front of the Royal Exchange, London. 
His publications include; The Ameri- 
can Question ; Boba di Roma ; Nero ; 
He and She ; Poems (1885), etc. See 
Hife by H. James (1903). 

Stotbard, Charles Allred (1786- 
1821), an ingenious antiquarian 
draughtsman, bom in London, son 
of Thomas S. After studying succes- 
sively at the Royal Academy-, Life 
Academy, and at the British Insti- 
tute, Pall MaU, he began in 1810 his 
first liistorical piece, ‘ The Death of 
Richard II. in Pomfret Castle,’ and 
the following year he was induced to 
publish the first part of a valuable 
work on The Monumental Effigies of 
Great Britain. In 1815 S. was ap- 
pointed historical draughtsman to 
the .Society of Antiquities, and wa" 
deputed by that body to make draw- 
ings from the Bayeux tapc.-itry. In 
1819 he laid before the society a com- 
plete series of the drawings from the 
Bayeux tapestry, and the same year 
was elected a teUow. In 1821 he went 
to Beer-Feirers, Devonsliire, and 
while tracing the portrait of Sir 
William Ferrers in tlie E. window oft 
tlje church, he fell from a height of 
10 ft. and was killed. His widow and 
her brotlicr completed his Monu- 
mental Effigies, whicli he left un- 
finished. His biography was written 
by his %vidow, afterwards Mrs. Bray, 
a popular writer of novels and books 
of travel. 

Stothard, Thomas (1750-1834), an 
English artist, born in London. He 
entered the Royal Academy schoolb 
in 1777, and began to exhibit his 
pictures in the following year. He 
was elected an academician in 1794. 
It is, however, as an illustrator that 
be is best known and most Iiiglily 
appreciated. He illustrated the novels 
of Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
and Sterne, as well as such standard 
works as Robinson Crusoe, Oil Bias, 
and Tristram .Shandy. 

Stoughton, a tn. of Norfolk co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 18 m. W. of 
Boston. Manufs. include cardigan 
jackets, boots, shoes, and rubber. 
Pop. (1910) 6315. 

Stoughton, John (1807-97), an Eng- 
lish Nonconformist minister and 
Iilstorian, bom in Norwich. He was 
a student at Highbury College, and 
was ordained In 1833. In 1872 he 
became professor of theology in New 
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College, St. John’s Wood. Hfa worts Suneu of London Ims mnrA 

(ncJiido: Chttrch and State Two been 


(ncliido : 

Hundred Years Ago, 1862; Eccle- 
siastical History of England, 1867 ; 
and Lights and Shadows of Churdi 
Life, 1895. 

S(our, the name of three English 
rivers; 1. The boundary between 
Suffolk and Esse.v; it flows into the 


Librarj^*^^^^^^*^ (®ec Everyman’s 

or’. Elizabeth Beeohor 

(1812-96)’ an American novelist and 
philantliropist, bom at Litobflold in 
Connecticut, U.S.A. Her father. 
Hrman Beecher, was president of the 
i^ano Theological Seminary at Cin* 


eflfcuaryof the Orwell at Harwich. It einnati, and in 1836 Harriet married 
is navigable to Sudbury. Length one of the professors, Calvin Ellis S 


2. The Great S., rises near Her first publication’ was The May- 

KpriL- fl.nn nnxnnfF nnaf. /lo.tox rr— r., ■* itty ajui/ 


47 m- 

Lenharn, Kent,, and ffpmag jiastj flower tlS'ii). _ Uncle Tom's Cabin 


Ashford, Canterbury, and Sandwich, 
it enters Pegwell Bay. Length 40 m. 
It has two tributaries. East S. and 
Little S. 3. A trib. of tlie Hampshire 
Avon, rises in Wiltshire, and floiving 
through Dorsetsliire and Hampshire 
joins the Aron at Christchurch. 
Length 55 m. 

Stourbridge, a marhet tn. of Wor- 
cestershire, England, in the Droit- 
wioh pari, div., 4} m. S. by W. of 
Dudley. Ithasatoivn hall (1887), an 
Edward VI. grammar school (1552), 
which Dr. Jolmson attended (1726- 
27), a blue coat school (1607), and 
glass manufactures, established by 
Hungarian emigrants about 1556. 
Other manufs. include earthenware, 
nails, chains, parchment, leather, etc. 
Pop. (1911) 17,316. 

Stourbridge Fair, see Fair. 

Stourport, a tn. in the co. of 
Worcester, England, seated at the 
junction of the Severn and Stour, 
here crossed by a handsome bridge, 

4 m. S. of Kidderminster. It is a 
centre of Inland navigation, with iron, 
carpet, and tanning industries. Pop. 
(1911) 4432. 

Stout, an alcoholic beverage, greatly 
consumed in England, concocted 
from a brew of ordinary and burnt 
malt, with caramel and malt siibsti' 
tutes added. Alcohol, carbohydrates, 
organic acids, and water are tlio 
principal constituents of the finished 
product. There are several varieties 
of S., such as oatmeal, invalid, etc. 
In neuralgic troubles the drinking of 
S. is often very beneficial. 

Stouthrief, in Scots law, an obsolete 
term used to denote the crime of 
despoiling a house with violence to 
the inmates. 

Stovaine, see ANffiSTHESLV. 

Stove, see Heatino. 

Stove Houses, see Hothouse. 

Stow, a par. of Midlothian, Scot- 
land, on the Gala Water, 4J m. 
W.S.W. of Lauder. It has woollen 
mills. Pop. (1911) 1317. 

• Stow, John (1525-1605), an Eng- 
lish antiquary, born in London, is 
best remembered by his Survey of 
London (1558). He edited Chaucer’s 
Works (1561) and published the 
Chronicles of Matthew Paris (1571) 
and Thomas Walsingham (1574). His 


appeared in 
serin) form. 


The National Era, 
1850, and on 


in 

its 


“ uuuii. uwo years 
later attained an almost unexampled 
popularity. Half a million copies 
were sold in the United States 
and it was translated into twenty- 
two foreign languages. Feeling that 
she had a message to deliver, she 
visited England in 1853 to lecture on 
the slavery question. Her succeeding 
novels were: Drcd; a Talc of the 
Dismal Swamp, 1856; The Minister's 
Wooing, 1859; and Old Town Folks, 
1869. See Lives by C. E. and L. B. 
Stowe and Anm'e Fields (1899). 

Stowell, Lord, see Scott, Wiplia-U. 

Stowmarket, a market tn. of 
Suffolk, England, on tho Gipping, 
12J m. N.W. of Ipswich. It manufs. 
iron, bricks, agricultural implements, 
gun-cotton, automobiles, etc. Pop. 
(1911) 4230. See Hollingsworth’s 
History of Stowmarket, 1844. 

Slow-on-the-WoId, a market tn. of 
Gloucestershire, England, 15 m. N.E. 
of Cheltenham. Pep. (1911) 1301. 

Strabane, a tn. in co. Tyrone, 
Ireland, on the R. Mourno, 13 m. 
S.W. of Londonderry. It has numer- 
ous orchards and market gardens, 
while large quantities of grain are 
exported. Sliirt making is tho chief 
industry. Pop. (1911) 5107. 

Strabismus, see Squinting. 

Strabo (c. 63 B.O.-25 a.d.), a Greek 
geographer and liistorlan, born at 
Amasia in Pontus. He travelled e.v- 
tensively in Greece, Italy, Eg.vpt, 
Sardinia, and Ethiopia. His his- 
torical memoirs remain only in frag- 
ments, but his Ocographica, tlio most 
important work of antfqtiity on that 
science, is extant, almost complete, 
in seventeen books. Tho chief editions 
are: Aldine (Venice, 151 6), Casaubon 
(1587), Miilior (1853), Moinoko (1800- 
77). and Tozer (O.xford. 1893). 

Strachey, John St. Loo (5. 1860), 
an English newspaper proprietor and 
man of letters, was tho second son of 
Sir Edward S. Ho edited the Corn- 
hill (1896-97), and is now tho editor 
and proprietor of tho Spectator. His 
publications include: From Qrarc to 
day, 1890; Practical jrisdom of the 
Hihle, 1908; and A Neto ll'av of Life, 
1909. 
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Straohey, Sir John (1823-1907), an manuls. are cotton and woollen 
Inrllan administrator, brother of Sir goods. Pop. 6154. 

Hlcliard S., born in London. Entered Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, first 
the Bengal civil service in 1842, and Earl of (1593- 104:0, an English 
on the assassination of Lord Mayo statesman, born in Clianoery Lane, 
in 1872, acted as viceroy of India. London, and educated at St. John’s 
Two years later he was appointed College, Cambridge. In 1611 he 
governor of the North-West Pro- married Lady Margaret Clifford, and 
Vinces. Published India, Us Ad- in 1015 became custas rotulonm for 
minislralion and Proaress, and Hast- the W. Riding, an office from which 
inas and the linhilla War. he was dismissed in 1020, being im- 

Straohey. Sir Richard (1817-1908), prisoned in the same year for refusing 
an Indian soldier of distinction, who to pay the forced loan. In the third 

served ii ■■■ ■• Parliament of Charles I., Wentworth 

4 ( 5 , and -■ ' • was the leader of the House of Com- 

theMut’ . . ■ ■ mens, but in opposition to the king’s 

organising abilities, which tlioauthori- ministers rather than to the king 
ties were not slow in using to good himself. In 1628 ho was raised to the 
purpose in the administration of the peerage, made president of the Coun- 
country. no served in tiio India cil of the North, and in the following 
Office, and was made a member of the year was created a privy councillor. 
India Council. He was made a C.S.I. He had married in 1625 (Ids first wife 
and G.C.S.I. having died in 1622) Lady Arabella 

Strada, Famiano (1572-1649), a Holies, and on her death in 1631, he 
Jesuit priest, professor of rhetoric at married in the following year EUza- 
the Gregorian College in Romo. Hois both Rhodes. In January 1632 he 
chielly remembered for his history of was appointed lord deputy of Ireland, 
the revolt of tho Netherlands against but did not arrive there until July 
Spain, entitled He Bello Beloioo ab 1633. Under his ‘ thorough ’ .system 
Excessu Carnli V. ad annum 1590. of government Ireland reached a 
Ho also published Prolusiones, essays pitch of prosperity to which it has 
on classical iiterature. All his writings attained neither before nor since. His 
are In Latin. aim was to make Charles an ab.solute 

Strada (or Stradanus), John (1536- despot, but there is no doubt that the 
1604), a noted Flemish painter, bom country reaped much benefit from 
at Bruges; o.vcellcd as a painter of S.’s firm and wise rule. In 1640 ho 
animals, Imnting-seenes, etc. One was created Earl of Strafford and 
of his best known pictures is the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and paid 
‘ Oueiflxion ’ in tho Church of the tho penalty for being the chief oh- , 
Annunciation at Bruges. stacle in the path of the reformers, 

Stradbally, a tn. of Queen’s co., and w'as impeached of treason by the 
Ireland, 6J m. E. of Maryborough. Long Parliament. The twenty-eight 
•Pop. (1911) 950, charges could not be proved, but a bill 

Stradella, Alessandro (c. 1645- of attainder was brought in by the 

c. 1681h a composer of operas and Commons, and passed in April 1641, 
church music, born at Naples. Little and S. was executed on May 12, 1641, 
is known of him except that ho was I having exonerated the king from his 
murdered at Genoa. Ho is credited | promise that he should not suffer in 
witli ten operas, eight oratorios, in-, life or fortune. ,Vee Lives by E. 
eluding N. Giovanni Battista (pub- Cooper (1874) and Traill (1889). See 
Uahod 1676), and a quantity of .also Charles I., Laud, etc. 
cantatas and madrigals. ( Straban, or Macquarie Harbour, a 

Stradivari, Antonio (1044-1737), I seaport on the W. coast of Tasmania, 
tho perfccter of tho violin, associated [ Australia, and on the N.E. of Mac- 
wlth Cremona. Ho was an appren- j auarie Harbour. Pop. 2000. 
tico imdcr Nicolo Amati, and until Strahlegg Pass, a glacial pass of the 
1081 devoted himself chiefly to 1 Bernese Alps, Switzerland, leadiug 
small models in tho Amati stylo, from Grindelwald to the Grimsel hos- 
Tho period 1684-90 was one of transi- pice. Height 10,995 ft. 
tion; in 1090 ho began making Strain and Stress. Stress is tho 
• Long Strada,’ and finally, after mutual action of the particles of a 
1700, he discarded the Ainatl stylo body. As every action is accom- 
nnd pursued original lines. Some panied by a reaction, all forces are 
famous ‘ Strads ’ are the Boissier stresses. The change of form due to 
(formerly owned by Sarasate) and a stress is called a strain. A longi- 
tho ■ Alnrd,’ considered his master- tudinal stress, in which tlie forces are 
piece. He is famous also as a maker in the direction of the length, may be 
of violas and violoncellos. See Life either a pull or a push. In the case 
by Mes.srs. HUl (new ed., 1909). , of a pull the strain consists of an In- 

Straolen. a tn. In Rhenish Prussia, , crease in length and a diminution in 
27 m. N.'W. of DUsseldorf. Its chief girth; in a push, the strain consists 



Straits 

of 0 decrease in length and an In 
crease in girth. 

Straits Settlements, a crown colony 
of Great Britain, comprising Singa- 
pore, Labuan, Penang, the Diudmgs, 
Province Weliesley, Malacca, and a 
number of small Islands. They are 
situated in the E. Indies, on and off 
the Malay Peninsula. The total area 
is estimated at 1G50 sq. m. (For par- 
ticulars, see respective articles.) The 
rolonv is administered by the 
an Executive 
if the Colonial 
Colonial En- 
triueer. Attorney- General, and Resi- 
dent Councillor of Penang) and a 
Lecislative Council (composed of ten 
official and eight unofficial members). 
It was transferred from the control of 
the Indian government to that of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
1867. The chief exports are sugar, 
pepper, sago, rice, gum, indiarubbei% 
Sibacoo coffee, eto.^^^In ^1911 the 
value of imp ^ _ 

of exports ' ■ 

good railwa.; , . . . , 

Penang there is an electric tram sys- 
tem. The total pop. m 1911 was 
714 069. of which 240,206 
Malays, 369.843 Chlaeso, and 
natives of o® 

TjzCTite niuc Book, 1913. 

Stralsund, a seaport of Germany, in 
the Pnissian prov. of .9{] 

the Stri-la Sound, is connected with 
the mainland by bridges. It has an 
old town-house (1306) and fow 
Gothic churches. The houses arc 

gabled and give a quaint, old- 

fashioned appearance. Leather, oil, 
sugar, playing cards, soap, cigar.-, 
etc., are manufactured. The town was 
founded by Prince Jaroraar I. of 
Rtlgen about 1209, and bTOame an 
important member of the Hanseatic 
Le^uc. It withstood a “cse by Wal- 
len^ein (1028) during the Thirty 
Years’ War. It was ceded to Sweden 
in 1618 and restored to Prussia in 

^®sfrcmoSum;ffiVarmacoffi^the 

dried leaves c 
jinison-wced. 
loids daturin 
is used as a B’ 

lto.‘^Th™leavea arTsm'oked in a pipe 

in thf* form of cigf^irottes for astluua. 

lish monthly magazine, of il„nc 
popular Uterature anc 
trations. Founded in 
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turcs of Sherlock Holmes,’ by Mr. 
(now Sir) Arthur Conan Doyje, while 
more recent numbers have been 
ebaraotorised by the no less classic 
I humorist, Air. W. W. Jacobs, with 
I his brilliant studies of Thames river- 
side low life. Other notable series are 
Sir A. Conan Doyle’s ‘ Adventures of 
Brigadier Gerard,’ and the ‘ Uoiinil 
of the Baskorvilies.’ 

Strange, Sir Robert (1721-92). a 
Scottish engraver, born in Orkney. 
He studied engraving for a while in 
Edinburgh, but on tlio outbreak of 
the Jacobite rising in 1745 be joined 
Prince Cliarlcs’s armj'. After Cullo- 
den he perforce left Scotland for the 
Continent, but eventually ho was 
allowed to return homo ; and live 
years before his death ho wn.s 
knighted by George III. S. did a vast 
number of plates after the old mas- 
ters, while his works olso iiioludo a 
One original ei.graviiig of Prince 
Charles. See James Dcnnistoim. 
Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange, Lon- 
don, 1855. 

Strangford, Percy Clinton Sydney 
Smythe, sixth Viscount (1780-1855), a 
British diplomatist, born in London 
— .-q at Trinity CoUego, 
1802 bucaino secretary 
u at Lisbon. Ho was 
envoy-extraordinary to tho Portu- 
guese court after its remotmi to 
Brazil at the beginning of tlio Ponin- 
sular War. Later he was ambassador 
to Sweden, Turkey, and Russia. On 
his retirement in 1825 ho was rai.scd 
to the English peerage as Baron 
Penshurst. 

Strangford, Percy Ellen Fredonok , 
William Smythe, eighth 
(1825-69), youngest son of tlio sixtli 
viscount, born in St. Pctersbiug and 
educated at Harrow and Mertmi 
College, Oxford. Ho entered ‘|[P; 

lomatic service f"'* n \Vnr 

secretary during the CnPican Mar. 
His attaiiunents as a “PP 

philologist were greater than lii- 
'published works attest. 

?^’r®Ai?triotiofor <: 
dilation. Till' 
of tlie tenn is 
triotion of tlie 
indnipc. ns in banging. In a case of 
¥y S., all tlio evidences of 

asphj-xia^rc’prescnt and the marks 
oftliestrur ” 

the neck. ■ 

.n wlueb tl. constriction of the 

10 sac. If not rcliovcd by 
, - ■ ntorfercnco, the tumour 

OTclis 'and tlio bowel ultimaU'ij 
mortifles at the nook of tP® 
tlie result that the conpints of tli 
tumour are disolinrged into tho al>- 
dominal cavity. 
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Stranorlar, a tn. ol Donegal. Ire- delay, when snch i? inconvenient, 
land, on the R, Finn, 23 m. S.W. ol In fact, a genera] conceives a plan of 
Londonderry, Pop. (1911) 3300. campaign, in drawing np vrhich he 
Stranrae^ a seaport and royal must consider the whole matter from 
bnrgh of igto^vnshire, Scotland, on his opponent’s point of view, re- 
Loch Ryan, G m. N.E. of Portpatrick. sonrces, etc., and snch plan as 
Its chief building of interest is the old arranged and farther modified daring 
castle. It trades in dairy produce, the war constitutes the strategy. 
Pop. (1911) 6132. Success depends on a correct opinion 

Straparola, Giovanni Francesco (d. as to the enemy*8 scheme, while 
c. 1557), an Italian writer, bom at arranging one’s own plans In snch a 
Caravaggio. He is eliiefly remem- matmer as may be unexpected hy 
bcred on account of his Tredici Ttia him. For such a pmpose a thorough 
cevoli Tiotli, which is a seric-s of stories knowledge of the topography of the 
in imitation of the Decameron (pub- scene of war is of first importance, 
lished 1550 and 1554). English trans- and both generals rvili consider from 
lation by W. G. Waters (1891). the first its strate/jical points. These 

Strasburg, a tn. of Prussia, in the are such that possession is vital to the 
prov. of Brandenburg, 70 m. X. by E. scheme of campaign of the army 
of Berlin. Pop. 0382. holding them, the loss of any neces- 

Strassburg, or Strasburg, the cap. of sitating change in strategy involving 
the prov. of Alsace-Lorraine, Ger- greater risk. Besides topography, 
many, situated at the junction of the climate and season are factors of 
111 and the Breuseh, 2 m. W, of the early importance. Beyond this, 
Khine. It is a fortress of the first again, come all plans aimed at 
class, the seat of a Roman Catholic crippling the resources of the enemy, 
bishop. The university, founded In particularly in the matter of trade 
1567 and suppressed during 1790- and commerce, though in snch a 
1872, has about 2000 students. The matter a general is apt to find difii- 
most interesting hnildings are the cnlty owing to restrictions or inter- 
cathedral, dating from the 11th to ference by his government due to 
13th centuries, the Protestant Church possible international complications. 
ofSt. Thomas (13th century), and the In arranging his mode of invasion. 
House of tlie Provincial Assembly, the starting points, lines of attack. 
The manufactures arc numerous and and objections, strategy in its more 
varied, hut .S. is famed for its pdt4.s de complete and military sense is para- 
foie pros. S. (Roman ArperUoralum) mount; the main attack may be 
was the scene of a victory of Julian masked and the enemy misled; by 
over the Alemanni (357). It became special combinations strat^cal 
a flourishing imperial town, and points may he actually created. In 
numbered among its famous citizens oCensivc strate^, with the enemy on 
Eckliart.TauIer, Gottfried von Stra.s=- inner lines which he has bad in ail 
burg, Sebastian Brant, and Thomas probability more time to strengthen, 
Mmncr. It was seized hy France it is essential to prolong his nneer- 
under Louis XIV. in 1681, but sur- tainty as to placing Ids main oppo- 
rendered alter siege to the Germans sition as long as pos.sible, and to lead 
in 1870. It is the headquarters of a him to change of idea and constant 
German army corps. Pop. 178,290. movement of forces, though defen- 
Strata Florida (Te/radfiur), the sive strategy by ^vining the true 
ruins of a Cistercian abbey In Car- plan would consist in allowing the 
diganshire, Wales, near the sourco of attack to waste energy in such a 
the Tetfl. It was founded by Rhys ap process. The Fabian policy against 
Grifilth, Prince of Soutii Wales, in ! Hannibal is a classic example of 
1164, and snfTered during the wars of ; defensive strategj', in which the plans 
Edward I. (1294). A western portal 'of the attack were allowed to be 
in the transitional Nonnan-English ! carried out, only to lead to disaster, 
style (12th century) remains, and j Wellington’s strategical retreats in 
the foundations and some interesting the Peninsular War were another 
tiles have been excavated. example of leading attack to dissi- 

Strategy and Tactics, By stralcgv pate energy. One of Napoleon’s 
is understood the art of planning out : great points of strategy was to lead 
a campaign in war; the gaining of j opponents to attempt combination of 
advantage over an enemy before any j forces and to anticipate them in time, 
actual conflict takes place. By sue- ! defeating each in succession. Strategy, 
ccssful strategy, for example, an j however, cannot be relied on to out- 
enemy may bo forced to battle In a weigh deficiency in numbers, or want 
position or locality tmfavourabie to ' of training, organisation, and equip- 
nlmsell; bo may be caused to divide ment ; It rather consists In the 
his forces or to unite them at great artistic use of these. Tactics, while 
disadvantage : ho may be obliged to consisting often of strategy in minia- 
prccipitate action, or submit to great turn or well-defined conditions. Is the 
XII E 
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term applied to the eiecntion 
plans, with variations as found im 
mediatefj- necessary, when actnaUy 
in contact with the enemy. The lines 
of battle betas drawn out, the opera- 
tions until victory fa won or defeat 
sustained are tactical, and agata 
marge into strategy until actual con- 
flict ag-ata arises. It is obvious that 
tactics is mainly a matter of the 
study of contact in its fullest sense. 
itTiereas strategy has in many wavs 
remained the same throughout his- 
tory, tactics has been modified bv 
the introduction of every new tool, 
arm, method of fortification, etc. 

Armies may como into contact at 
much greater range, and signalling 
and other methods of maintaining 
communications on tho field of battle 
have become of increasing import- 
ance. hTevertheJess, modem wars, 
have shown that the old methods of 

the charge by cavalry or bayonet, j 

tho use of the sword or lance, cannot | danger, 
be neglected. Under the head of 
tactics must be considered tho ar- 
rangement of the attackiug army in 
marching before contact n-ith the 
enemy, the disposition of forces in 
the field, the scouritag of controlling 
positions, entrenching, taking cover, 
the keeping of reserves, the order In 
which detachments enter Into conflict, 
tho setting in motion of large or 
small flanking movements. This 
last matter gives a very good example 
of the difference between the two 
subjects discussed ; for flanking 
movements may form part of the 
tactics in an engagement, yet a j 
similar movement on a large — 
may be performed by a divisit 
the army which may render a 
tion untenable by the enem.v, th„ , 
the opponents have never come into 
contact at all. As an important tac- 
tical discovery may bo mentioned 
the successful opposition to the 
charge of the armoured and mounted 
knights by the riemish, in the middle 
ages ; archers and pikemen were thus 
definitely employed against the 
English cavalry by tho Scottish at 
the battle of Bannockburn, nith 
disastrous results to the former, who, 
however, having learnt the lesson, 
emploved it against the French in the 
Hundred A'ears’ War with quite 
equal success. The mtroduction of 
gunpowder produced a much slower 
change in tactics, but of tho same 
nature. The mere shock of charamg 
bodies and the hand-to-hand conflict, 
decisive only when cavalry came into 
action, was retarded by the excellent 
archery of the middle ages, and still , 
tor over a century by archery 
musketry together; yet even n" 
beginning of the lOth centAiry 
was no great change. A more 


Stratford 

adopted and ranks 
were only two or three deep ; the 
miisket and ba.vonet tool: tho place 
archers 

had teapperad, but evervthing was 
smpjy a preh^ary to hand-to-hand 
^ mask 

by their smoke an advance to cliarg- 
mg distance, another volley was fired 
and tho forces engaged' at close 
gnarters. The introduction of tho 
rifle and its perfected bnljet made 
precision in aim surer and range 
greater; artillery has served tho same 
end. and machine guns have further 
made a more open formation neces- 
sary. The rapid and sura means of 
commuiucation and means of trans- 
port have kept pace with these 
changes, so that a battle front may 
now extend over many miles. .\t tho 
.same time strategy must be open to 
greater comjilications and more rapid 
decisions, fault entailing greater 
Modern tactical ojierotions 


anti 11 mei arc to uu 
carried out the training and organisa- 
tion in peace time must bo thorough 
and sound. 

StratColdsayc, or Slrathiioldsaye, an 
estate In Hampshire, England, 7 m. 
N.N.E. of Basingstoke; given in 1817 
by Parliament to the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Stratford, a suburb of London and 
registration dist. of West Ham bor., 
Esses, England, 4 m. E.N.B. ot St. 
Paul’s, on the Great Eastern Eailway. 
It has chemical works, raanufs. of 

.ii«s ..ovnioh, and paint, and a 

■ waydepfih Adjoln- 

. ■ jea is Stratford-lo- 

., 50,740. 

Stratford: 1. Tho cap. and port ot 
entry ot Perth oo., Ontario, Canada, 
on tho Avon and tho Grand Trunk 
Railway, midway between Sarnia 
Tunnel and ’Toronto. It has cliomical 
works, breweries, and railway sliops. 
Manufs. include hosier}-, woollens 
funiiturc, iron, and biscuits. Pop. 
15,000. ‘2. A post tn. of Stratford CO., 
North Is., New Zealand, 25 in. S.E. ol 
New Plymouth. Pop. 2200. 3. A tn. 
of Fairfield co., Connecticut. U.S.A., 

5 m. N.E. of Bridgeport. Pop. (1010) 
5712. 

Stratlord ' ” 

Cannings, : ■ ■ ■ 

English dij 

Through tho good offices of hisi cousin, 
George Canning, ho became scorctar}' 
ot the embassy at Constantinoplo in 
ISOS, and minister plenipotentiary in 
ISIO. He exercised great skill in 
'prciity of Ducliarcst 
. and Turkey in 1312. 
:ervice at Switzerland 
; bec.amo minister to 
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tho U.S.A. in 1820, wlicre he was suc- 
cessful In the settlement of the inter- 
national questions arising out of tlie 
war of 1812. He was at Constanti- 
nople again in 1841 as ambassador, 
and remained tliero throughout tho 
Crimean War, iargelj' influencing the 
political reforms and foreign relations 
of Turkey and earning for himself the 
title of ‘ The Groat Elohi ’ (great 
ambassador). His papers, etc., were 
published, with preface by A. P. 
Stanley, under the title of The. Eastern 
Question. 

Stratford-on-Avon, a market tn. 
and municipal bor. of Warwickshire, 
England, 22 m. S.S.E. of Birmingham. 
It is pleasantly situated in the wooded 
valley of the Avon. Tho river is 
crossed by a fine bridge, erected in 
1496 by Sh- Hugh Clopton, Lord 
Mayor of London. Tho town is fam- 
ous os tho birthplace of Shakespeare. 
Hero may be seen Shakespeare’s house 
in Henley Street, and lus birth-room, 
on tho ^v•alls of wliich can bo found 
tho signatures of Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and otiicr distinguished 
visitors ; Anno Hathaway’s cottage 
in Shottciy; the graves of the poet 
and his wife in tho chancel of Holy 
Trinity ; tho site of ‘ Now Place,’ 
Shakespeare’s house in later life: King 
Edward VI. ’s grammar school, and 
tho red brick Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre (1877-79), whore perform- 
ances of his plays ai’o given annually. 
Stratford is a place of great antiquity. 
'The chapel of tlic Guild of tho Holi- 
Cross dates from tho 13th century, 
and Holy Trinity occupies tho site of 
a Saxon monastery. Consult tho 
works of HalliwoU-Phillipps and Sir 
Sidney Lee, and Wheeler’s Historu 
and Antiquities of Stratford-on-Avon, 
1806 ; V'. S. Brassin^on’s Shahe- 
spcarc’s Homeland (new ed. 1913); 
H. W. Tompkins’ Stratford-on-Avon 
(Temple Topograplues Series). 

Strath (valley), a par. of Skye, 
Inverncss-shu-e, Scotland, hicluding 
Pabbay and Scalpay Is. Pop. (1911) 
2500. Any long, wide valley is so 
called in Scotland. Strathspey has 
the R. Spey running through it. 

Strathalbyn, a municipal township 
and tourist resort of Ilindmarsh co., 
S. Australia, 28 m. S.E. of Adelaide. 
Gold, silver, and copper are mined. 
Pop. 1200. 

Strathaven (Stralhavon), a market 
tn. of S. Lanarkshire, Scotland, near 
Avon Water, 14 m. S.E. of Glasgow. 
It has a ruined 15th century castle. 
Manufs. include hosiery, cotton, and 
silk. Cattle and cheese are also pro- 
duced. Pop. (1911) 4100. 

Strathclyde, an ancient British 
(Vclsli) kingdom which during the 
*th-10th centuries occupied tho basin 
of the Clyde and tho neighbouring 
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maritime districts. As it is sometimes 
called Cumbria, it is probable that at 
one time it extended into wdiat is now- 
called Cumberland. Its capital was 
Alclyde (Dumbarton). See W. F. 
Skene, Cdlic Scotland, 1876. 

Strathoona, a tn. of Alberta, Canada, 
situated opposite Edmonton on the 
Saskatchewan R. It is now in- 
corporated in Edmonton. 

Strathoona and Mount Royal, 
Donald AlexanderSmith,Lord(6. 1820), 
was. High Commissioner for Canada 
from 1896 to 1911; educated in Scot- 
land. Entered Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s service, and was the last resi- 
dent governor; special commissioner 
during Riel rebellion in Red River 
settlements; member of tho first 
Executive (Sounoil of N.W. Territory: 
represented Winnipeg and St. John’s 
in Alanitoba legislature, 1871-84; M.P. 
for Selkirk in Dominion House of 
Commons, 1871-72, 1874, and 1878: 
Montreal West, 1877-96; director of 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba 
Railway, and of Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co.; hon. president Bank of 
Montreal; D.C.L., Oxford and Dublin: 
hon. LL.D. of Cambridge, Aberdeen, 
Glasgow, Vietoria (Manchester), 
Dublin, Queenstown, Laval, Yale, 
Ottawa, and Toronto universities; 
chancellor of M’Gill and Aberdeen 
rmiversities; lord rector of Aberdeen, 
1899, and chancellor, 1903. At his 
ow-n expense ho raised a troop of 600 
men (Strathcona’s Horse) who served 
gallantly in the Boer war (1899-1902). 
Created K.C.M.G., 1880. 

Strathmiglo, a vil. of IMo, Scotland, 
chiefly engaged in tho manuf. of linen. 
Pop. (1911) 1724. 

Strathmore, a mde valley of Scot- 
land, bounded on the N. by the Gram- 
pians, and on the S. by the Lennox, 
Ocliil, and Sidlaw Hills. 

Strathnaim, Hugh Henry Rose, 
Baron (1801-85), a British soldier, 
born at Berlin, and entered the Eng- 
lish army tn 1820. In tho war against 
Mchemct Ali in 1840 he was attache 
to tho Turkish army; was made 
consul-general of Syria, and ohargfi 
d’affaires at Constantinople from 
1853 to 1854. In 1857 he was sent to 
command the Central Indian Army 
in India, and rendered e.xceptionally 
good service during the Mutiny, his 
operations excelling Sir Colin Camp- 
bell’s in skill. He became commander- 
in-chief of the Indian Army on the 
death of Lord Clyde, and from 1865 
to 1870 was commander-in-clilef in 
Ireland. Ho was made a peer in 1866, 
and field marshal in 1877. 

Strathpoffer, a vil. and health resort 
of Ross and Cromarty, Scotland, 44 
m. W. of Dingwall. It has minoral 
springs. Pop. (1911) 360. 

Strathspey, a Highland dance do- 
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. of Boveral works on hydraulics and 
navigation, and wrote a Marine 
Vocalruiary, Filled the chair of navi- 
gation and mathomatios at Padua. 

Strafiotes, a monotypio genua of 
Hydrooharidacere, and its only species 
is S. aloides, the water-soldier. In 
appearance it resembles a small aloe, 
and its dwelling is in rivers of Siberia 
and Enrope, including Britain. 

Sfrato, or Straton (Gk. Srpirav), a 
Greek Peripatetic philosopher of 


rived from ffie reel, and ongmallyitrans., George Eliot iRrn \ vn lei, 
associated with the Spey Vaneyj42 ho nnWilliea Awif- 
('strath’), where it became popnlimlfrArc ^Other Glaubens- 

in the late 18th century. Pctofre llrf). ^^.62: 

Qimnrta Hntmrt* «Tm 0(d nad jYcia 

■■ ■ toIs 12 

F?k"i 800^‘P 1 by Zeller, 1874 ; 
Eck, 1899; and Ziegler, 1008-9. 

-Jobann (1804-49), a 
«o®Poser, famous for 
fjL Ji GeriMny, the Nether- 

nreh»=tS England with Ids 

Mcnestra, composed about 150 

Sribes“ttc!“'^“ 

Slrauss, Ludv/ig (1835-99), a violin- 
Ws sound 

artistry, born at Pressburg; studied 
at Vienna Conservatoire under Bohm. 
Preyer, and Nottobohm; in 1850 met 
iiiszt, whose friendly interest ho 
aroused ; toured Italy, Germany, and 

?i'Rrn?P h England 

(1800), where, after a brilliant career 
as virtuoso and music director at 
Frankfort, ho settled (1864); led the 
Halle Orchestra (1864-88). 

Strauss, Richard (b. 1864), a com- 
poser, born at Mum'ch, pupil of F. W. 
Meyer f succeeded Bulow at Mimicli 
m 1885; toured Europe, 1896-98 ; 
52)?? ■ conductor at Berlin sinoo 
1898, One Of tho greatest living com- 
Posera who bos developed Wagner’s 
traditions; he has uTitten soveml 
operas, e.g. Feuersnot, Elek-tra, Salomd, 
Rosenkavaher, and Ariadne in iVnxos. 
His instrumental compositions, chiefly 
sjunphonlc or tone pocms,aro thoflnest 
of their kind ever written — Don Juan, 
Tod und VerkWrung, Tgtl Evicn- 
Spiegel, Zarathusira, Heldcnleben, and 
Don Quixote, 

Straw, tho stalk or stem of various 
corn crops such as wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, maize, leguminous crops, 
and also flax and hemp. In tho 
newer countries of tho world it is re- 
garded as of littlo or no value, and is 
ofte- ' ■ -I ■ ■ I . 

mat ; 

ing. 


Lacrl. V. 

Stratton, a par. and market tn. of 
. Launceston div., N.IV. Cornwall, Eng- 
land, Ij m. from Budo, a favourite 
summer resort. Pop. (1911) 2980. 

Stratum, a layer or bed of sedi' 
mentary rook, formed by the con- 
solidation of sediment laid dovm on 
the sea floor or lake bottom. Tho 
rocks whioli are arranged in strata 
are designated aqueous or stratified. 
Bee Geomgt. 

Stratus, see ChOus. 

Straubing, a tn. of Bavaria, on the 
Danube, 25 m. S.B. of Ratisbon. It 
has some interesting old buildings, 
including a 13th century tower, while 
its chief industries are brewing and 
tanning, and the manuf. of bricks, 
cement, and lime. Pop. 22,024. 

Strausberg, a tn. in Brandenburg, 
Prussia, 20 m. E.N.E of Berlin, en- 
gaged in textile manuf. Pop. 8233. 

Strauss, David Friedrich (1808-74), 
a theologian, bom at Ludivigsburg, 
WiiTtemborg; studied under Baur 
(Tubingen) and Schleiermaoher I 
(BerUn); read Sohelling, BShme, and 
other mystics and idealists. Turning 
to Hegelianism, he rapidly developed 
it with a radical tendency to atheism. 
He became lecturer in philosophy at 
Tubingen in 1832; in 1835 appeared 
his Life of Jesus, in which he assumed 
a rationalistic attitude, regarding 
Christianity as a commonplace 
pseudo-mji:hoIogioal religion and 
Christ as a sort of Jeivish Socrates. 

A storm of controversy arose, and 
certain modifications were made in 
the 1839 edition. But that year he 
was forced to resign Ills new^ appoint- 
ment at Zurich (chair of 
his bitter indignation ver < 
tho 1840 edition, in whio 


are 

vari 

species and variety, and considorablo 
attention has been paid in recent 
years to tho production of varieties 
which by the strength or firmness of 
their straw do not ’ lodge ’ or become 
’ laid,’ though tills is commonly duo 
to lack of Buificiont ilglit, to over- 
crowding, and to excess of nitrogen- 
ous manures. 

Strawberry, tho fruit, or more 
correctly, an otrerio of nchcncs of 
various species of tho genus Fragaria 
(order Rosaccie). Tho fruit of the 
wood S. (E. vesca), tlio only Brltl.sh 
1 small but very doUcafcly 
Tho Hautboy S. somc- 
wa wild, but is a garden 


cast adrift from ’Christianity. (Eng. I escape. From it and from the Clilli S- 
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{F. cJiiliensis) and scarlet S. (F. 
virainiana) the cultivated varieties 
are mostly derived. Ss. do best on a 
deeply worked loam enriched with 
decayed manure. The plants are set 
out in late simimcr or early autumn 18 
in. ajjart, in rows 30 in. apart. When 
the bloom appears, long clean straw 
must bo s))road between the rows, 
partly ns a protection against late 
frosts, but chiefly to keep the fruit 
clean. In September the ground 
should be thoroughly cleared, runners 
removed, and the soil well stirred and 
dressed %vith ash from the garden 
refuse fire. In February or March 
well decayed manure should be 
applied, and dressings of liquid 
manure, while fi'uit is being produced, 
are desirable. S. plants are propa- 
gated by allowing runners to root in 
small pots containing light loamy soli. 

Strawberry Hill, sec TwiCKENiiAyi. 

Strawboari, see CAUDnoARD. 

Streatham, a suburb of S. London, 
in the Wandsworth metropolitan hor., 
Surrey, England, G m. from St. Paul’s, 
on various raiiways. There is a fine 
common of CO acres. S. contains the 
IJritish Homo for Incurables (1894) 
and a SIttgdalcn hospital. The si to of 
Thrale Place, where Johnson used to 
visit, is in S. Park. Pop. (district) 
132,105. 

Stroator, a city of Illinois, U.S.A., 
in Lasallo co., on Vermilion R., 50 m. 
N.E. of Peoria. It is a railway centre, 
and has important manufactures and 
coal mines. Pop. (1910) 14.253. 

Street, a tn. of Somersetshire, Eng- 
land, near to Glastonbury. Chief 
manuf. shoes. Pop. (1911) 4235. 

Street, George Edmund (1824-1881), 
an architect who was responsible 
for the new Law Courts built in thp 
Strand at the close of the eighteen- 
sixties. S. only secured the conimls- 
sion after a great deal of rivalry and 
discussion. Much of his work was 
done in connection with churches, 
notably at York, Ripon, and Bristol. 
S. was a follower of the Gothic tradi- 
tion. He wrote Ooihic Architecture 
in Spain, and a now edition of this 
book was published in 1913 edited by 
G. G. King. 

Strelitzia, a genus of Musaccaj 
wliich occurs exclusively in Africa, 
and contains only five species. S. 
rcgincc is knomi as the queen’s- 
flower, blrd’s-tonguo flower, or blrd- 
of-Paradlso flower, because of its 
Bhowry orange and blue colours. 

Streltsi, or Stryoltsy, see Russia — 
HisioTy. 

Strength of Materials. Substances 
used for building purposes, such as 
wood, metal, etc., have a certain 
limit of resistance and yielding to 
stresses and strains of various l^ds. 
The study of this limit falls under 
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the above head. The amount of 
stress and strain that a substance 
will withstand before it breaks can 
only be determined by- elaborate 
experiments on that substance with 
specially designed apparatus. Before 
making a structure it is necessary to 
know the kind and amount of stress 
to be laid on it. This knoivn, the 
engineer must use material of suffi- 
cient strength and of suitable size 
and shape to resist this stress. 
There are four strains which a 
material maj' undergo, namely: (1) 
extension; (2) bending; (3) tivisting; 
(4) compression. Whatever com- 
bination of these strains there may 
be, there are really only three resis- 
tances called into play, namely: 
(1) the tenacity of the substance, i.c., 
the resistance to extension ; (2) the 
resistance to shearing strain (sec 
Elasticitt) ; and (3) the resistance to 
compression or crushing. For many 
substances (1) and (3) are the same, 
but for others, notably cast iron, the 
resistance to crushing is much greater 
than the tenacity. For engineering 
purposes the dtfl'erent strengths are 
classiflcd under the following heads: 
(1 ) tenacity; (2) resistance to bending : 
(3) resistance to twist; and (4) resis- 
tance to thrust, i.e., resistance to a 
pressure applied at both ends. This 
IS really a combination of a resistance 
to bending and a resistance to com- 
pression. See Todhunter and Pearson, 
IHsto-nj of Flasticilu and Strength, of 
Materials, etc. 

Strepsiptera, an order wliioh con- 
sists of tiny insects living in parasitic 
fashion inside the bodies of bees and 
other hjTnenopterous insects. There 
is only one family, the Stylopidoe. 

Streptooarpus, a genus of Gesneri- 
acea;, found in Africa. It contains 
thirty species, usually knoivn as 
Cape primroses, which are downy 
herbs bearing beautiful flowers gener- 
ally of a purple or blue colour. 

Streptococci, see Bacteria. 

Stretchers, see Brickw'ORK. 

Stretford, a tn. of Lancashire, Eng- 
land, 3i m. S.W. of Jlanchester. Pop. 
(1911) 42,49G. 

Stretto, sec Fugue. 

Stretton, Hesba, the nom-de-plume 
of Sarah Smith, an English novelist. 
Her most famous work is Jessica’s 
First Prayer (1891), published by the 
Religious Tract Society. .She also 
contributed stories to Household 
Words and All the Tear Hound, and 
wrote numerous moral tales for the 
young. 

Strickland, Agnes (179C-1874), an 
English historian, bom near South- 
wold, Suffolk. She ■svroto in 1833, 
Historical Tales of Hlustrious British 
Children , and also for the young, Talcs 
and Stories from History (1836). Her 
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best-known and more famous work, 
irritton m cokaboration m'tli her 
sister, EJJzabctJi, is tbo Lives of the 
Queens of England (1840-48). This 
was foHowed (1850-59) by Lives of 
the Queens of Scotland and English 
Princesses. 

Stricture, the narrowing of a canal 
in the body by inflammatory or 
other changes in its wails. The term is 
most commonly used of urethral S,, 
caused by ulceration due to gonor- 
rhoeal infection. The S. should be 
kept open by occasionally passing a 
bougie into the channel. S. of the 
oesophagus can be treated by dilata- 
tion mth a bougie unless it is due 
to malignant ulceration, when food 
must be administered per rectum or 
directly into the stomach. Malignant 
S. of the intestines is met by short- 
circuiting or by cutting out the 
affected portion. 

Striegau, a tn. in Silesia. Prussia, 

33 m. H'.S.IT. of Bresiau. Tiie chief 
manufs. are leather, machinery, 
cigars, and brushes. Pop. 14,574. 
Strigidm, see Owis. 

Strike, of strata, is the direction of 
a line drawn at right angles to the 
true dip or inclination of the beds. 
The S. coincides uith the outcrop 
when the surface of the ground is 
level and when the beds are vertical. 

It may be a straiglit line or may 
curve in every direction according to 
■ the beliavioiu' of the dip, and thus in 
a basin-shaped bed the S. will be a 
complete circle. Faults may produce 
sudden changes in the S. 

Strikes, see Trade Unions. 

Strindberg, Johan August (1849 
1912), a novelist and dramatist, bora 
in Stockholm, educated at Upsala 
University; originally forced by 
poverty to teaching and journalism, 
and engaged in the Stockholm Royal 
Library from 1874-80. His work, 
consisting of fifty -five plays, thirteen 
volumes of short stories, seven novels, 
and forty other volumes, is mostly 
imbued with the deepest pes.simism 
and bitterness. TjTiical of his pungent 
realism is the Ped Room (1879), a 
first - period book wherein is first 
brought forward his characteristic 
hatred of women, despite which he 
has thrice married. His anti-femin- 
ism has caused much controversy 
with the Ibsem'tes. A fanatical 
egotist, he has written many pseudo- 
autobiograpliies, e.g. The Son of a 
Servant (literally. The Bondwomans 
Son) (188G), and The Confessions of 
a Fool (1893). His later tendencies 
are rcligio-mystioal, e.g. TowarjU 
Bamascus (1898). There is little 1 
doubt of S.’s insanity. Translatio 
in English have been issued of t 
above, and of In Midsummer De 
(prose), Easter, Miss Julia, 2 
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Strophanthus 
] father (his masterpiece). Inferno, 
Panah, and other plays. S. was one 
Of the first to appreciate Nietzsche. 

friiidterg 

I Course, in arcliiteoture and 

hmlding, a projecting course of 
masonry or bricks which forms a 
string or horizontal line on the tiico 
Gothic architecture 
such S. Cs. usually consist of a series 
of mouldings. 

Stringhalt, or Clicking, a sudden 
spasmodic twitching of the muscle of 
one or both liind legs of a horse, .4n 
ammal so affected is classed as un- 
sound, though it can carry heavy 
loads forwards, but has diflicultv in 
backing. 

an island in Pontl.and 
" id, 3J m. N. 
p. (1911), 175. 
of gastropod 
itrcptoncur.i, 
are knomi 

. gpQgjeg 

jediuiolcs, 
large and 

- They are very active in 
habit and move in a series of leaps. 
The chief genera are Strombus and 
Pterocarpus. 

Stromboli, a volcanlo island of the 
Lipari group, situated N. of Sicily. 
Tho active volcano has a height of 
3040 ft. 

Stromness, a seaport tn. in Pomona, 
Orkney Is., 13 m. W. by S. of Kirk- 
wall. Tho clilof industry is fishing. 
Pop. (1911) 165C. 

Stromstad, a seaport tn. in the liiu 
of Goteburg, Sweden, on the Skager 
Hack. It exports granite. Pop. 
(1911) 2978. 

Strontium (Sr, S7'G), n metal of 
the alkaline earths, which oooius lii 
nature as strontianite (SrCOi) and 
cclestino (SrSO»). Tho metal i.s ob- 
tained by the electrolysis of the fused 
oliloride and is wliito in colour. It 
readily oxidises in air and deoompo5e.s 
In water at ordinary temperatures 
(molting point 800°, sp. gr. 2’5). 
Heated in hydrogen it forms a liy- 
drido (SrH,) which when heated in 
vacuo yields pure S. Tivo oxides of 
S. are knoivn, the monoxide and 

• strontia, 

hydroxide 

sulphate, 

carbonate, and pnospiiaie, the s.iIU 
of S. are soluble in wati r. They im- 
part a crimson colour to tlio flanio, 
and are therefore used in pyrotcchny. 

Tho hydroxide is largely used In tho 
manufacture of beet sugar. 

Strood, a tn. of Kent. England, on 
-- - ... — lositc Rochester. 


■ -k. arpoifof, cord : 
us of ApoojTiaet ic, 
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the species of which are found from XJ.S.A., but the building laws of Great 
South Africa to China. There are over Britain do not permit such construc- 
twenty of these, and they consist of tioms. The work of design was first 
small trees or shrubs bearing peculiar systematised in America, where the 
flowers whieh have long and thread- practice was introduced of assuming 
like lobes on their petals, S.Tiispidita the total live loads carried by stan- 
yiclds the in6e poison. chions and foundations to be less than 

Strophe (Gk. a-rpo<^^, a turning), a the sum of aU the live loads which 
term used in versification to denote a each floor was required individually 
collection of prosodical periods, com- to carry on occasion. To facilitate 
billed into a structural unit. computations tables were also pre- 

Strophulus, an eruptive affection pared of the beating capacities of 
occurring iu infants, characterised by rolled and bnilt-up beams, and stan- 
small red papules aiid caused by chions of various sections. Draiving- 
digestive troubles. It is popularly office work was also economised and 
known as ‘ red gum ’ or ‘ tooth-rash.’ manufacture cheapened by the use 
Strossmayer, Josef Georg (1815- of standard details and connections. 
1905), an Austrian Roman Catholic The unit stresses observed in this 
bishop, born at Essek, and educated country are commonly limited to 7i 
at Budapest and Vienna. Ordained tons per sq. in. on beams, and C tons 
in 1838, he was shortly afterwards on compression for short stanchions, 
appointed professor at the Diakovar with a sliding scale reduction as the 
Seminary, and consecrated bishop of ratio of length to section stiffness in- 
Bosnia and Sirmio. In the Vatican creases. The foundations under stan- 
Counoil he was the leader of those who chions are sometimes complicated 
opposed the dogma of papal infalli- arrangements of joists, or ‘ grilles,’ 
bility. He MTotc Monumenta Sla- used to spread weight — in special 
forum Meriodinalium. cases where the property limits re- 

Stroud : 1. A market tn. of Glouces- quire it, stanchions are supported on 
tenshire, England, on the Stroud- theprojectingendsofcantileverbeams 
water Canal, 8} m. S. by E. of properly secured for stability. In all 
(ilouoester. For manv centuries tall and narrow buildings wind effects 
broadcloth and scarlet-dyed cloth have to be provided for by diagonal 
have been manufactured in the neigh- bracingorbystiffem'ngkneesbetween 
bourhood. S. also has manufactures floor girders and uprights. Steelwork 
of pins, carpets, and umbrellas. There alone, though incombustible, cannot 
arc also breweries, sUk mills, dye- be considered immune from fire, for 
works, and iron foimdrics. Pop. which reason it is good practice to 
(1911) 8772. 2. A tn. of New South encase it in concrete, terra-cotta, or 
Wales, in Gloucester co., 32 m. N. by other fire-resisting material. The cost 
E. of Raymond Terrace. There is a of steelwork in a framed building may 
gold-field in the neighbourhood. Pop. be about 2d. per cubic ft. of contents, 
(district) about 4000. while the cost of design varies from 

Stroud Green, a northern suburb of 2s. 6d. to ns much as £1 per ton of 
London, in Middlesex, England, 5 m. steelwork. Roofs of large span are 
N. by W. of St. Paul’s. always constructed of .S. S. It is 

Structural Steelwork is commonly applied also to such varied uses as 
understood to mean steelwork applied tanks, reservoirs, bins. Ughthouses, 
to buildings and to engineering struc- gantries, dock -gates, caissons, etc. In 
turcs other than bridges. The adop- recent years reinforced -concrete has 
tlon of steel for such uses waspreceded proved a very serious rival to S. S. 
by the application of wrought iron in See Freitag. Architectural Bngineer- 
the same way. the earliest example of ing ; H. Fidlcr, Construction in Mild 
wlilch was given by Wm. Handyside, Steel ; Farnsworth, Constructional 
who about 1810 built up wrought-iron Steelwork. 

beams for buildings in St. Petersbu^. Struensee, Johann Friedrich, Count 
In this conntrj’ S. S. was first applied (1737-72), a celebrated political ad- 
toroofs.latcrtoheamsandstanchions. venturer, was the son of aclergyman 
Rolled iron beams, largely used in at Halle in Saxony. He studied 
floors, were introduced as ' double medicine, taking Ids degree of Doctor 
tees ’ In 1853, and later were made of in 1757. In 1768 was appointed phy- 
stcel. S. S. was primarily used in sician to the king of Denmark, whom 
buildings for members previously he accompanied on his tour to Ger- 
madc of timber or cast iron, but in many, France, and England. Soon 
■ steel fi-araed ’ buildings, first con- after the marriage of Christian VII. 
stnicted in America, the steelwork with Princess JlatiJda of England, a 
itself carries the walls, winch, being coolness was observed between the 
weather screens simply, are ttdn, thus king and queen. The queen, observ- 
in tall buildings economising floor ing the influence of S. over the king, 
space. ' Sky-scrapers ’ of twenty sought by his means to effect a rccon- 
Boors or more arc common in the ciliation with her husband and sue- 
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ceedcd. S. was later oonricted of I is a rrvsfjillint. i i. v, ■ 

S“hanr “'’an‘d“ 

quartered. 


to be beheaded, and chlpro'w It h^ 'an 0 ^ 0 “^ 

ar»f »r\n . >. .. .. 


(q.f.?™"' scrofula isl^vorotatoi^. The ^kalo?d*Sd^it? 

Struma (Turkish Kara-Su), a riv. 
of Bulgaria and Macedonia, rising in 
the former country and flowing into 

ai.a ~n j! 


the Gulf of Hendina. 

Strut, in framed structures, any 
pillar or beam that supports a weight 
or lateral tlmust. 

Struthers, Sir John (1823-99), a 
Scottish anatomist, born at Bruce- 


salts are used m medicine as tonics 
and stimulants. It is especially em- 
ployed m collapse from alcoholism, 
pneumonia, emphysema, etc., the 
dose being under ,(5 grain. In larger 
doses it acts as a powerful poison, 
one grain being a fatal dose in manr 
instances. The symptoms of poison- 
ing commence tvith a stiff neck, and 
shortly the patient is seized with 


ficR puhfermline. After quaUfying tetanic coH^^^^iornTthe musdes bein 
m Bdmbiugh, he became assistant contracted for a minute at a time : 
Simeon to the Koyal Infirmary of often the body is thrown into the 
Uiat city (1854). and aftertrarda pro- form of an arch, the patient resting 
fi^sor ^ anatomy at Aberdeen (1863- on his head and heels. The treatment 
89). He was aJso president of the must commence with emptiins the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Edin- stomach with an emetic or the 
,, T stomach-pump. Chloral and potas- 

Strutt, J ohn William, see Ratleigh, sium bromide have been found useful 
JOHtv iVJUJAJirSrTjcrzT, THIRD Babox. in counteracting the spasms. 

Stratt, Joseph (1749-1802), an Stryolmos Nux Vomica, an Indian 
English artist and antiquary, born at tree of the order Loganiaceai. It con- 
Springfleld, Esses. Apprenticed to tains several alkaloids, the chief of 
the engraver Ryiand. Published his which are strychm'ne and brucine, 
first work, Segal and EccleMastical Stryj, a riv. of Austria, rising In the 
Antiquities of England, in 1773, con- Carpathians and fiovring into tho 
tainlng representations of the English Dniester. 

monarohs from' Edward the Confessor Strype, John (1643-1737), an Eng- 
to Henry VIII. This was followed by lish ecclesiastical historian and blo- 
Biographical Dictionary of Engravers; grapher, born nt HoundsdJtch, Lon- 
Compleie View of the Dresses and don, was tho author of Memorials of 
Habits o£ the People of England; TAotnos Cramner (pub. '1848-54), Affc 


of the Learned Sir John Cheke (1705). 
Annals of the Refonnation in England 
(4 vols., 1709-31). etc. Ho obtained 
the curacies of Theydon Bois and 


Ancient Times; Sports and Pastimes, 
etc. See ed. by J. C. Cox, 1904. 

Struve, FTiedrioh, Georg Wilhelm 
(1793-1864), a German astronomer, 
horn at Altona and educated at Dor- Leyton, in Essex (1669), tho shieotire 
pat University, where he was ap- of W. Tarring, Sussex (1711). and a 
pointed director of the Observatory lectureship at Hackney (1689-1724). 
(1817). In 1839 he was transferred to Stuart (or Stewart), Charles Ed ward 
the new observatory of Pultowa, Louis Philip Casimir (1720-88), knoivn 
where he remained till 1801. Ho was as the ‘ Young Pretender,’ being the 


specially occupied with researches on 
double stars, of which he published 
ills observations in 1827, 1837, and 
1852. 

Struve, Otto Wilhelm (1819-1905), 
a German astronomer, son of F. G. W. 
Struve, born at Dorpat. He became 
his father’s chief assistant at Pulko wa, 
and in 1862 was appointed director of 
tliat observatory. He was also chair- 


Uo DllD XUUlib VUV 

eider son of tho Chevalier do St. 
George, the ‘ Old Pretender,’ bom in 
Romo. He served in the warn of tlio 
Polish and Austrian Succession, dis- 
tinguishing liimseK wlion very young 
atGmta(1734) and Dettingon (1743). 
In 1743 ho headed an unsuccessful 
French invasion of England, but in 
1745 succeeded in landing at Erislca 
in the Hebrides. Jiarchiiig soutli- 


man of the International Astronomi- wards, ho entered Mmburgh and 
cal Congress (1867-78) and president liE court at Hol^ood. IJe (lo- 
ot the International Congress for a fcated Cope at 1 restonpaM. \\ itli a 


Photographic Survey of the Stars. 

Stry, or Stryj, a tn. of GaLoia, 
Austria. 41 m. S.■R^ of Lembe^. 
Cliief industries are tanning and the 
manufacture of matches. Pop. 30,203. 

Strychnine (CjiHsaN-Oj), an alka- 
loid ocourringiniSfrgcAnos nuxvotmca, 
S. colubrina, S. ignatii, S. icaja, and 
other trees of the same genus. The 
alkaloid is contained with brucine in 
the bark, leaves, seeds, and root. S. 


troop of 6500 men ho Invaded Eng- 
land, and marched as far S. ns Derby, 
when prudence urged him to retreat 
to Scotland. There ho was again 
victorious at Falkirk (1740), but was 
overwhelmed by Cumberland at Cul- 
lodcn, and for many months liid, in 
tho fastnesses of tho Higlilands with 
£30,000 on his head. Before the end 
of the year ho escaped to France, 
whence he was expelled in 1748. He 
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Is supposed to have visited England 
on secret conspiracies in 1750, 1752, 
and 1754, and spent the remainder of 
his life as a fugitive on the continent. 
.Sec Lives by Evrald (1875), Lang 
(1900), and Norie (1903-4). 

Stuart, Arabella, or Arbella (1575- 
1015), the only child of Charles S., 
Duke of Lennox, younger brother of 
Henry, Lord Darrilcy, the father of 
James I. James and she, therefore, 
were full cousins. She vras, before the 
birth of his son Henry, in Feb. 1594, 
tlie next in order of succession to the 
English throne to James. She first 
became an object of get ■ ' 
attention by the manner : ■■ . 

name was brought forwe- ■ ■ :, 

after the accession of James, In the 
aifair of the alleged plot called ' the 
Main,’ for which Sir Walter Raleigh 
was tried. One of the charges against 
Raleigh was that ho designed to raise 
the Lady Arabella to the throne, 
imder the protection of Spain. There 
is no probability, however, that any 
such design ever was entertained. 
Her situation, however, was a diffi- 
cult and dangeroiLS one. She was 
secretly married to William Seymour, 
second son of Lord Beauchamp, the 
eldest son of the Earl of Hertford; 
but it v,-as discovered in 1010, and 
Seymour and the lady placed In 
separate corffinement. Arabella es- 
caped from HIgligate and Seymour 
escaped from the Tower. Sejmour 
reached Flanders In safety, but 
Arabella was captured in Calais Roads 
and placed in the Tower, where she 
died iusane. 

Stuart, GHbert Charles (1755-1828), 
an American artist, born at N. Kings- 
town, Rhode Is., and studied in Eng- 
land under Benjamin West. After 
living in Ireland (1788-92), ho re- 
turned to America, where he met ivith 
great succc-ss. His chief portraits arc 
of Washington, John Adams, Jeiler- 
son, Winthrop, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and Horace Blnney. Sc-e Life by 
G. C. Mason, 1879. 

Stuart (or Stewart), Henry Benedict 
Maria Clement, Cardinal York (1725- 
1S07), called by Jacobites Henry IX., 
was the second son of the Chevalier 
de St. George, the ‘ Old Pretender.’ 
Ho took part in the rising of 1745, 
and on his return to Italy became 
Bishop of Ostia and cardinal (1747). 
Archbishop of Corinth (1759), and 
Bishop of Tusculum (17G1). See 
Thornton’s The Sluari Dynasl’j, 1891. 

Stuart (or Stewart), James, see 
MoriAT. 

Stuart, James (1713-88), an English 
painter and arcliltcct, distinguished 
t>y the name of ‘ Athenian Stuart.’ 
He originally painted on fans for 
Lewis Goupy, the painter. In 1751 
he travelled with Nicholas Revett in 


Greece, and aftenvards published 
AntviuUies of Athens (1702), svhich 
aivakened a keen Interest in Greek 
architecture. S. built Lord Anson’s 
house In St. James’s .Square in the 
Athenian style, which through him 
had a great vogue in London. 

Stuart, James Francis Ed ward (1G83- 
17C0), Prince of Wales, commonly 
styled the ‘ CJicvalier de St. George,’ 
and later known as ‘ The Old Pra- 
tendcr,’ was the son of James IL by 
his second wife, Mary of Modena. 
The prince was bom in June, and 
in December, when the king had 
■1 ' 1 to fly the country after the 

■ . ■ ■ of the Prince of Orange, 

taken to France, In 1701 
James LL died, and his son was 
accepted by the Jacobite as King of 
England under the style of James III. • 
He served with distinction in the 
French army before the Peace of 
Utrecht, and in 1715 went to Scotland 
to take part in the unsuccessful 
Jacobite rising. He married Maria 
Clementina Sobieski in 1719, but his 
conduct as a husband alienated many 
of his followers. He provided money 
for the rising of ’45, but his Intercast 
in the attempt to secure his restora- 
tion was lan^d. 

Stuart, John, see BtTTB, third 
EAftL OF. 

Stuart, John (1813-77), a Scottish 
antiquary and advocate, was edu- 
cated at Aberdeen University. Ho 
was attached to the Register Hotise, 
Edinburgh (1853-77), became secre- 
tary to the ‘ Spalding Qub ’ (1839-70), 
and tvrote Sculptured Stones of Scot- 
land, 185G and 1807; The Book of 
Deer, 18C9, etc. 

Stuart, Moses (1780-1852), an 
.American biblical scholar, bom in 
Wilton, Connecticut, and educate*! 
at Yale, where he became tutor. He 
was appointed pastor to the Centro 
(Congregational) CJiurch of N'e'.r 
Haven (1800, profe-ssor of sacred 
literature at Andover (1810-16). He 
published a Ilet/rew Grammar, 1813 : 
Ldter to Dr. hannina on the Suljjeci 
of Religious lAherty, 1830; lleSireui 
Chrestomathy, 1829-30, etc. 

Sluart-V/ortley-Mackenzie, James 
Archibald, see WnAP.xciuiTE, BaeoK. 

Stubbs, Charles William (1845-19 12 ), 
Bishop of Truro and e.vpogitor of the 
modem Christian sociai movement. 
Author of Christ and Democracy, 1884: 
Christ and Economics, 1893; Christ 
arvl Lihcrty, 1883; A Creed for Chris- 
tian Socialists, 1897; The Social 
Creed of a Christian Democrat, 1^4, 
etc. Bishop Stubbs -was a Christian 
social reformer of a moderate type. 

Stubbs, George (1724-1820), bom at 
Liverpool and settled in London aa a 
painter of animals. He completed in 
17CC his work On the Anatomy of the 
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Horse, in eighteen tables ; and before 
his death three numbers of another 
«ork under the title of A Compara- 
tive Anatomical Exposition of the 
Structure of the Human Body with that 
of a Tiger and a Cormmon Fowl, in 
thirty tables. Many of his produc- 
tions have been engraved. His 
‘ Spanish Pointer,* engraved by Wooi- 
lett, is a fine specimen. 

Stubbs, John (1543-1S91), an Eliza- 
bethan pamphleteer, was educated 
at Corpus Christi Collese, Camliridge. 
When the Duke of Anjou became a 
suitor for the hand of Queen Eliza- 
beth, S. published a pamphlet against 
the marriage, for which he was con- 
demned to lose his right liand. 

Stubbs (or Stubbes), Philip (c. 1555- 
c. It) 10), the author of several very 
curious works ivritten witli a touch 
of the conceit of the Euphuists of 
the IGth century. 7'he Anatomic of 
Abuses is ins be.st-knoivn work. Ho 
also n-rote a life of his wife called A 
Chrislal Glass for Christian tJ'nnten. 

Stubbs, William (1825-1901), an 
English historian and prelate, born at 
Knaresborough, and educated at 
Kijion Grammar .®chool and Oxford. 
From 1850 to ISGC he held the living 
of Navesteck, Essex, and was then 
ap7 ointed professor of modern history 
at Oxford. In 1884 ho was conse- 
crated bishop of Chester, and five 
years later tran-slatcd to the see of 
Oxford. Chief work. Constitutional 
History of England. Also publisiied. 
Lectures on Mediceval and Modem 
History, liegistrumsacrumanglirunuoi, 
etc. See Letters (ed. by W. H. Hutton), 
1904. 

Stucco, an Italian word applied in 
most languages to plaster of any kind 
used as a coatuig for walls to give 
them a finisned npi)earanco. Stucco- 
work or stucralura Ls interior orna- 
ment in imitation of carved stone. 

Stud-Book (A.-S. stod, a breeding 
mai-c), a register showing the gene- 
alogy of particular breeds of animiils. 
such as cattle and horses, but mainly 
‘ ‘ ■ ' ' ^es ; also a book 

■■ . digreo of lioi-FCS 

of Iiorse-racing. 

Studley, a par. of Stratford-on- 
Avon dlst., Wanviokshire, England, 

13 m. W. of Warwick. Bodkins, 
needles, and fish-hooks are manu- 
factured. Pop. (191 1) 2G00. 

Stuerbout, Diereck, a Dutch painter 
established at Lotivain about the 
middle of the 15th century. In 14G8 
ho executed two striking paintings 
with life-size figures illustrating ‘ The 
Golden Legend,’ now in the Bnis-sels 
Gallery. In 1472 he painted a large 
altar-piece of ‘ The Last Judgment,’ 
and other works have been assigned 
to him, about which there is a good 
deal of uncertainty. 


2 Sturgeons 

Stuffing, sec TAXiDErailT. 

Stuhlweissenburg, a tn. in the co. 
of Stuiilweissenburg, Hungary, 35 m. 
S.W. of Budapest. It was originally 
the coronation place of the kings of 
Hungary, and is an episcopal see. 
Chief manufs. are knives and woollen 
goods. Pop. 33,000. 

Stukeley, William (1CS7-17G5), an 
English antiquary, practised as a 
doctor in Boston (Lincolnshire), Lon- 
don, and Grantham, and after 1729 
was suconssively vicar in Stamford, 
Somerby, and Queen Square, London. 
Ho pub. Stonehenge (1 740) and Abury 
(1743). See Family Memoirs of 
Stukeley, 1882. 

Sturdy, or Gid, a disease of young 
sheep tq.v.). 

Sture, Sten, the name of two regents 
of Sweden : StenSture, the Elder (14t0- 
1503), raised levies from the peasants 
and twice defeated Christian I. of 
Denmark, the second time (1471) at 
the battle of Brunkebjiirg. Although 
he was obliged to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of Hans, iCiiig of Den- 
mark and Korway (148.3), and hn- 
paired his country’s strength with a 
Hussian ivar, he was a great states- 
man and encouraged ‘ learning by 
founding the University of Upsala. 
Sten Sture (1492-1520) uas tlio son of 
Svante Sture (i/.u.). His brief but 
stormy rule was absorbed with the 
liiiniilmtiun of his rival, .'Irclihlsliop 
TroUe, uhom ho immured in a monas- 
tery after caidurlng his strougliold of 
Stake (1610), and, further, with throe 
great battles against C'iiristiuu 11. of 
Denmark; at Vediu and at Briinkyrka 
(1518) ho was vietorlous, but during 
the tliird, (ought near Burgerund, he 
received a mortal nound. 

Sture, Svante id. 1512), regent of 
Sweden, succeeded his uiiclo lu this 
ofllco. In eiu-ly years lie assisted 
King linns, and latterly ho opposed 
Danish aggressions. 

Sturgeon, William (1783-1850), an 
Englisli elcctiluinii, born of bumble 
(jarentago and served ns a private in 
the Uoyal Artillery. At his dentil 
ho was lecturing on science at tlio 
Hoyai Victoria Gallery, Manchester. 
His Inventions wore practical ajiiilica- 
tions of tlio tlieories of Oersted, 
Faraday, and .4mpt're, and Included 
an electro -magnetic mueUlno made 
of soft iron (1825), and an acid hath 
for plates of roiled zinc in galvanic 
batteries. 

Sturgeon Bay, a vil. with a good 
harbour and canal connection u'itli 
Lake Jliohlgan, on the E. of Sturgeon 
Bay, In Door county, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. Tlioro are lumber jniils. 
Pop. (1910) 42G2. 

Sturgeons, tlio fislics wbloli consti- 
tute tlie family Acipcnserjdic in the 
order Chondrostcl. They are large 
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and have elongated bodies, bearing 
five rows of largo bony scntes; the 
month is small, has no teeth, and in 
front of it are four barbels. S. are 
voracious feeders on small animals 
and plants, they are themselves eaten 
by man ; caviare is made from the 
ovaries and i.singlass from the air- 
bladders of several Russian and 
American species. Of the twenty 
or so species only Acipenser siurio is 
found off British coasts. 

Sturlason, or Sturluson, see .Syonni. 
Sturm, Christoph Christian (1750- 
SB),- a German author and dirine, 
was from 1778 pastor of churches in 
riamburg. A rare piety illuminates 
iiis Bdraclilvnaen ilber die Werke 
Gotten im licichc der jVoiur und der 
X'orsctiunu auf alle Tape dee Jdhrcs 
(1780) and also his sacred songs. 

Sturm, Johann Christoph (1C.75- 
170.7), a Gorman natural philosopher, 
was for eight years pastor in a cliurch 
near Ettingcn, but in 1C09 accepted 
the chair of matiiematics in Altdorf 
University. Ills CoUemum Experi- 
mcntale (1672J is a treati.sc on physics, 
wliich betrays the influence of 
Be-cartes. 

Sturm, Johannes (1507-89), a Ger- 
man iramanist. was educated at the 
universities of Liege and Lottvain, 
and after a residence In Paris became 
in 1.538 rector of the Strasburg 
gymnasium, wliioh was later (15CC) 
constituted a university. 

Sturm, Julius Karl Reinhold (1810- 
90), a German poet, spent four years 
(1837-11) following the theological 
course at Jena. From 1857 till 1885, 
the year of. his retirement, he was 
minister in his native village of 
Kiistri/.. llis Fromme Lieder (1852- 
92) and Israelilischc Lieder (3rd ed., 
1881) are pervaded with a fervent 
reIigiou.s spirit, whilst a note of 
stirring patriotism accounts partly 
for the popularity of his numerous 
GedichU. 

Sturminster, a vil., 10 m. E.S.E. of 
Sherborne, on tlic .Stour, in Dorset- 
sliire, England. Pop. (1911) 1900. 

Sturm und Drang, see Germany — 
Language and Literature. 

Sturt, Charles (1795-1809), was 
born in India, and entered the army, 
lie served in tlio Pcm'nsnlar War and 
in Uio War of the Lakes. Although 
S. cstablislicd a reputation as a gal- 
lant soldier, his claim to rcmcm- 
I)ranco arises from tlio explorations 
which lie made in S. Australia. 
Stuttering, see Staidiebixo. 
Stuttgart, an important city of 
Germany, cap. of the kingdom of 
WOrtemberg, on the Xesenbacli. an 
allluent of the Xcckar, 97 ra. S.E- of 
I'rankfort, It occupies a picturesque 
I)OEiUon in a valley environed with 
vine-clad hills, and further oil with 


wooded mountains. The chief fea- 
tures of interest include a 1 Oth-century 
castle now utilised as government 
oiHces, a magnificent palace, the 
Akademio, and one of the finest 
libraries in Europe. The mannfs. are 
varied and numerous, and the city is 
a centre of the printing and publish- 
ing trades. The village of Cannstadt, 
with its mineral springs, is novr in- 
cluded within the city limits. Hegel 
was a native. Pop. 285.589. 

Stuyvesant, Peter (1592-1092), a 
Duteh colonial governor, lost a leg 
whilst fighting in Saint Martin (West 
Indies). Governor ol Xew Am.ster- 
dam (afterwards Xew York) from 
lB47-(i4, lie ceded the city in the 
latter year to James, Duke of York. 

Stye, or Hordeolum, inflammation 
of the modified sweat glands between 
the eyelashes. It commences with 
a hardening of the skin about the 
part, followed by swelling and sore- 
ness. Suppuration of the lower 
lavcrs of the skin next takes place, 
arid the centra! core subsequently 
sloughs off. Gentle fomentation 
tends to case inflammation ; care 
should be taken not to irritate the 
conjunctiva. 

Style, Old and New, see CALEAD.in. 

Stylltes, St. Simon, or Simeon (Gk. 
o-rDXor, pillar), a monk of Syria In tho 
5th century, who spent tho last 
thirty years of his life on a pillar, 
72 ft. high and i ft. square at the top, 
erected near Antioch. lie preached 
by day, and crowds of pllgrim.s 
flocked to receive his exhortations. 
He died in 159 at tho age of seventy- 
two. 

Styrax, see StouaX. 

Styria (Gcr. Sieiermark), a duchy 
and crowriland of Austria, with an 
area of 8002 sq. m., bounded by 
Upper and Lower Austria (N.), 
Hungary and Croatia (E.l, Camiola 
(S,), and Carinthia and Salzburg 
(W.). Its surface is diversified by 
the outlying spurs of the eastern 
Alps, the Dachstein (9830 ft.), Hoch- 
goiling (9390 ft.), Predigtstuhl (8349 
ft.). Grosser Bosenstein, and the 
Eisenhut reaching tho highest eleva- 
tions. The chief rivers are the Save 
and tho Dravc in the S., the Enns 
in the N.W., and the Raab and the 
Mur in tho centra! districts. Half 
tho duchj’ is still forest lands, and 
maize, oats, rye, and roots are culti- 
vated. There arc rich deposits of 
Iron and coal, and scythes, sickles, 
and other iron and steel goods are 
manufactured in largo quantities. 
Eisencrz, Leoben, Koflach. and 
Vordernberg are centres of mining 
districts. There is a university at 
Graz, the capital. In Roman times 
parts of Xoricum and Pannpnia 
represented S. Pop, 1,441,004.' 
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Styx (connected with the verb 
rrTvye'oj, to bate Or abhor), the name of 
the principal river in the nether world, 
around whieh it flows seven times. 
S. is described as a daughter of 
Oceanus and Tothys. As a nj-mph 
she dwelt at the entrance of Hades, 
in a lofty grotto supported by sUvcr 
colunms. As a river S. is described 
as a branch of Oceanus, flowing from 
its tenth source ; and the river 
Cocytus again is a branch of the S. 

Suabia, see Swabia. 

Suaheli, see Swaheli. 

Suakin, a decaying seaport of the 
Egyptian Sudan, situated on an 
island in the Red Sea near the coast, 
\vith winch it is connected by a 
causeway. Ouing to its unhealthy 
climate, its importance has declined, 
and it has been superseded by Port 
Sudan. It is the port of embarkation 
for the Mohammedan pilgrims to 
Mecca, who disembark at Jidduh. It 
still trades in ivory, gums, cattle, 
mother-o’-pearl, etc., but its popula- 
tion of 11,000 is steadily decreasing. 
It has railway communication %vith 
Berber, Port Sudan, and .4tbara. 

Suarez, Francisco (154S-1617), a 
Spanish philosopher, was largely in- 
fluenced in hie determination to 
enter the Society of Jesus — which ho 
actually did in 1504 — by a powerful 
sermon of Ramirez, which he heard 
whilst a student at Salamonoa. S. 
was professor of theology at the 
College of the Society in Rome (1580- 
88), and at the universities of Alcala 
(1588-96) and Coimbra (from 1597 
onward). He greatly incensed 
James I. by remonstrating against 
the oath of allegiance in his Defensio 
caiholiccE ftdei contra anoUcana: scclw 
errores, 1013. 

Subahdar, a title for native cap- 
tains in the Indian army. 

Subaltern, see Lieutenaot. 
Subconsciousness, see PsTciiOLOaT. 
Subiaco: 1. A tn, of Italy in the 
prov. of Rome, 33 m. E. by N. of 
Romo, picturesquely situated in the 
Sabine Mts. The leading features of 
the town are two ancient Benedictine 
monasteries, Nero’s villa, and an 
llth-oentury castlo, all in ruins. 
Here it was, in 1464, that printing 
was first introduced into Italy. Its 
industries are connected with iron 
and paper. Pop. 8000. 2. A N.W. 
suburb of Perth, W. Australia. Pop. 
3500. 

Subinfeudation, see Land Laws. 
Subject and Subjective. ‘ Subject 
means the mind ns knowing some- 
thing or as allootod by a thing, while 
object is that which is known or which 
affects the mind ih a certain way. Tho 
house I sec is tho object to me, the 
subject who sees and admires’ 
(Sullv). Mind may be known in a 
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direct, internal, or subjective wav, bv 
directing attention to what is going 
on in tho mind at tho time of its 
occurrence or afterwards. So wo ow 
attend to any feeling, to seo what its 
nature is, what are its parts, and liow 
it is affectod by any particular cir- 
cumstances. This is known as intro- 
spection, or tho method of internal or 
subjective observation. On tho other 
hand, we may study mental pheno- 
mena as they present themselves 
externally in other minds. Tlfls con- 
stitutes the external, indirect, or 
objective method of observation. -So, 
for example, we arrive at a Imow- 
ledgo of others’ thoughts by their 
speech, or observe their motives by 
methods 

1 'Straction is 

> ■ of our ouTi 

mental life, and to withdraw atten- 
tion from the more striking events of 
tho external world and to fix it on 
tho more obscure events of tho inner 
world is obviously a difficult task. On 
tho other hand, there is a tendency, 
in rending tho minds of others, to 
project our own. modes of thinking 
and feeling into them. Clearly to 
apprehend the sentiments of an un- 
civilised African is a difficult task. 
Involving close attention to tho 
difforences and similarities of ex- 
ternal manifestation, and an effort of 
imagination by which, tlirough our 
own remembered experiences, wo fool 
our way into a new set of clroum- 
Btanees. Sec Sully’a Outlines of 
Psychology. 

Subleyras, Pierre (1699-1749), a 
French painter, born at Usoz. S. first 
studied painting under his lather, and 
at the age of fifteen was placed with 
Antoine Rivalz of To\iIouso. S. went 
to Paris in 1724, and in 1726 gained 
the grand prize given by tho Frencli 
Academy lor his ‘ Brazen Serpent,’ 
and in 1728 he was accordingly scut 
to Rome, \vlth a pension from tho 
government. In 1739 S. married 
Maria Felice Tibaldi, a distiugiiished 
miniature painter, and they wore 
both elected members of tho Academy 
of St. Luke. S. was patronised by 
popes, cardinals, and tho Roman 
nobility. There are several fine pic- 
tm-cs by S. in Romo, and a few In 
Franco (eight in tho Louvre), His 
oscoution was delicate, he composed 
well, and was an agreeable colourist. 

Sublimation. When a solid, on 
tho application of heat, pas.ses 
straight to the gaseous state without 
first becoming Jiquid, it is said to 
sublime. On cooling, tho solid state 
is reassumod. S. depends on tho 
fact that tho boiling-point of tho solid 
substance is lower than its melting- 
point at tho pressure of tho atmos- 
phere. Thus by increase of pressure 
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a substance wbicb sublimes can be 
made to go through a liquid stage 
before passing into the gaseous state. 
By sublimation, non-volatile im- 
purities ivluoh are originally present 
are left behind, and thus a method of 
purifj'ing substances ivhieh sublime 
is established. Arsenious acid, ben- 
zoic acid, corrosive sublimate and 
sulphm- are purified by this means. 
When calomel (mercurous chloride) 
is sublimed, dissociation takes place, 
a certain amount of recombination 
taking place on cooling. AVith 
ammonium chloride, the substance 
is dissociated into ammonia and 
hydrochloric acid, which recombine 
on cooling. See Dissociatiok. 

Sublingual Glands, the smallest of 
the salivary glands, situated one on 
each side of the floor of the month, 
beneath the tongue. They have 
numerous ducts, wbicb open along 
the sublingual fold in the mucous 
membrane of the floor of the mouth. 

Submarine Forests are evidence of 
the subsidence of the land. They 
occur along the Firths of Forth and 
Tay, on the coasts of Devon, Com- 
wali, Somerset, Lancashire, and at 
Grimsby on the Humber. Generally, 
these forests are rarely depressed far 
below high-water mark, and consist 
of beds of peat, some 2 to 6 ft. thick, 
aljounding in trunks and roots of 
trees in the lower portion, and in 
mosses in the lighter-coloured upper 
portion. The trees are chiefly oaks, 
Scotch firs, alders, hazel, etc., and 
tluoughout are emheddod hazel nuts, 
plant seeds, and wing cases of insects. 

Submarine Mines are explosives 
concealed beneath the surface of the 
sea for the protection of river-mouths, 
harbours, etc., against a hostile fleet. 
They arc usually charges of wet gun- 
cotton contained in spherical or 
cylindrical steel casings, sometimes 
\s-ith a lining of concrete. A charge 
of 500 lbs. is sufficient to destroy the 
largest vessel. AA'et gun-cotton is used 



because it is difficult to fire and is 
under safe control: it may be fired 
by exidodlng near it a small charge of 
dry gun-cotton, which itseU may be 
exploded by means of ful min ate of 
mercury. As a rule electrical firing is 
relied on, determined either by con- 
tact of an invading vessel or by 
cables connected to an observing 


shore station. Floating mines are 
moored to anchors or heavy weights, 
so that they float out of sight, but not 
too deep for contact, or they may be 
placed, if water is not too deep, on 
the bottom; this latter type may be 
smaller but more efiective, containing 
no air for floating purposes. Often 
the mine floats low or lies on the 



bottom, with a float attached con- 
taining the firing mechanism. To 
allow passage of friendly vessels, 
these floats are sometimes kept low, 
but can be released by exploding a 
small charge, ivhen they rise to a 
position of contact; the mine itself 
may be kept on the bottom and 
released in a similar fashion. The 
attacking fleet counter - mines or 



‘ drags.’ In the former, the suspected 
area is strewed with mines which are 
exploded in the hope of firing the 
defensive mines; in the latter, an 
extremely dangerous process, two 
vessels steaming well apart carry 
forward a cable fitted with grappling 
irons. When grappled, the mooring 
cables can be cut and the mine ex- 
ploded or towed away. Counter- 
mining is not a very certain method. 



concussion being generally insuffi- 
cient to fire the gun-cotton charges. 
In harbour or river defence, observa- 
tion is rendered very accurate by 
means of the camera obscura, the 
vc.ssel being observed sailing over a 
map accurately marked with the 
mines, which are fired by the prtssing 
of a button at the observed moment. 
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In any case advantage lies vrith the 
defender, and the operations are very 
valuable in the case of countries with 
weak navies. The Lake tjTie of 
submarine boat promises to be use- 
ful against them. Drift! 

been used, but are 
either party as soon as 
is lost, and in addition they are a 
menace to ordinary maritime com- 
merce, as they may drift far afleld. 

Submarine Navigation. The first 
reliable practical attempt at S. N. 
appears to have been in the early j 
part of the 17th century, when a 
Dutchman, Cornelius Drobbell, suc- 
cessfully navigated a boat, manned 
by twelve rowers, in the Thames. An 
interesting part of the Invention was 
a fluid which would restore the 
‘ vital parts ’ to vitiated air. An 
inventor, Da 3 ', lost his life in a vessel 
intended to remain under water for 
twelve hours in 1774, in Plymouth 
Sound. To BushneU, an American, 
belongs the honour of undoubted 
success; his boat was fitted with two 
‘ oars on the principle of the screw,’ 
a rudder at the stern, a valve to admit 
water for sinking the vessel, force 
pumps for driving it out again, and 
a device for attaching explosives to 
the bottoms of vessels. His ship was 
tried in 1775. In 1800 Robert Pulton, 
of steamship fame, made tests with 
an egg-shaped boat in the Seine and 
oft Brest, remahilng four hours under 
water, to a depth of 25 ft. Ho at- 
tached a torpedo to the bottom of an 
old hulk and blew her up. Com- 
pressed air was used in this vessel. 
In 1859 Mr. DelanO}-, another 
American, devised a similar vessel, 
and an American shoemaker, Phil- 
lips, is said to have spent a day 
at the bottom of Lake Jlichigan with 
his wife and family in 1851. A 
German, Bauer, experimented with 
a boat in 1830, wlilcli was lost, but 
recovered later, and is now in the 
Berlm Naval Museum ; ho also 
carried on experiments for the Rus- 
sians during the Crimean War. About 
the same time Scott-RusseU, the 
builder of the Great Eastern, built a 
boat manned bj' twelve rowers in 
diving suits. In 1803 both Fedorals 
and Confederates tried submarine 
boats, the latter building the David, 
screw-propelled and steam - driven, | 
but fighting ‘ awash.’ It was armed 
with a spar torpedo and carried out 
an unsuccessful attack on an iron- 
clad. Another David, a true sub- 
marine, was built, and sank the 
Hausatonic, though the spar torpedo 
was carried again in the ‘ awash ’ 
position; this boat was swamped in 
the manoouvro and was lost with lior 
crew. In ISGG Herr Flack lost his life 
in Valparaiso Bay, wltli seven others. 
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in the first trial submersion of a boat 
he had invented. The Rev. G. W. 
Garrett in 1S7G performed success- 
fully with a small model at Liverpool, 
and built a larger boat driven by 
under liigh pressure in a largo 
. this was lost off the Welsh 
In conjunction with Nordon- 
feldt, the Swedish gun-maker, ho 
built two others which wero sold to 
the Greeks and Turks respectively. 
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A largo one sold to Russia -was built 
at BaiTow-in-Funiess, came round to 
the Solent, but was wrecked on the 
journey to St. Petersburg. These 
wero all fitted with vertical screws. 
Mr. J. F. Wadilington of Liverpool 
constructed a boat with horizontal 
rudders, driven by motoiu regulated 
by a pendulum tor keeping the boot 
level. 

M. Goubet (1885) built a success- 
ful submarine boat, and four others 
wero in use in 1897 in the Fiunoh 
navy; these were electrically pro- 
pelled and fitted w ith compressed air 
reservoirs. In 1888 the Oj/nmotc, 
designed by M. Gustave Z6d6 after 
the idea of M. Dupay do Lome, was 
built; the outcome of the trials was 
the building of the Gustave Xitdd, 
1898, IGO ft. long, 270 ton.s. with 
electric motors developing 300 h.p., 
wiiich wa.s very successful in actual 
manceuvres. This was followed by 
the Moose and the Farfardcl typo, 
improvements on the Gustave Zedi, 
and the Narval. Tho last named is 
oil-driven on tho surface, 3vith 
electric i ‘ ’ ■ ' ' work. 

Tho latcs ■ ■ , ■ tons. 

Another . , , ' ■ after 

Its inventor, and launched at Cadiz, 
was veiy successful. 
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British submarines have followed 
tho inventions of J. P. Holland, an 
American inventor. Tho No. 7, after 
designs submitted in 1895 to tho 
U.S. government, was 85 ft, long, 
with a displacement of 100 tons, but 
not completed; No. 8, 75 tons, con- 
tained improvements. Others wero 
built in 189G and 1901, and designs 
were purchased by tho British govern- 
ment, five boats being built by 
Jlessrs. Vickers, Ltd. These wore of 
120 tons, G1 ft. long, 12 ft. w’idc, oil 
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driven (190 h.j).) on tlie surface, 
electrically wlicn submerged; surface 
speed 8 knots, submerged 5 knots. 
The armament consisted of a single 
torpedo tube forward. The A class, 
an Improved tnie, have conning 
towers and porbeopes, 200 tons dis- 
placement, surface speed 12 knots, 
submerged 7 to 9 knots. The B class, 
31'4 tons, are capable of voj'aging 
2000 m. orf the surface, 100 m. below. 
Other classes have been built — the E, 
810 tons. The change in shape has 
tended to a raising of the back n1th 
increased comfort. Four torpedo 
tubes are carried, and two 3-in. quick- 
firing guns. 

In America, the lloUands have 
been similarly improved, but other 
tyi)es are in use. The Lake type, 
named after the inventor Simon 
Lalie, contaui an air-lock through 
wlilch divers may emerge. Jrgonaui 
I., 1897, of this typo is 30 ft. long, 
carries a gas engine and propeller, 
dynamo, suaroli-light, and pumps 
for air and water; it travels on the 
bottom on wheels, and promises to 
be useful in discovering mines and 
tlieir cables. These vessels have been 
adopted by Russia. Germany started 
with Hollands, wliich tlioy have 
dovcloiied along tlieir own linos. The 
submarine bout is Coimd in all navies 
now, and lias become quite an efli- 
ciont craft; displacements of 1000 
tons are looked forward to, and 
speeds as well as radius of action 
have showai great improvement. 
The Diesel engine has been largely 
responsible for this. In manosuvres 
tlio craft have come up to cxiiccta- 
tion completely, but no experience in 
actual war has been obtained yet. 

SSec Hurgoyne, Suliriiarine Navi- 
datum, 1909; Poscc, La Navigation 
sous-marine, 1900; I'yfc, Huhrnarinc 
Jl'arfarc, fast amt /■’resent, 1907 ; 
Sucter, 'I'/ie Evolution of the Sub- 
marine ISuat, Mine, and Torpedo, 
1907; Field, The ,'itoru of the Sub- 
marine, 1908; Corbin, The Kontanex 
of ,'iubniarinc Engineering, 1913. 

Submaxillary Glands, a pair of 
salivary glands situated far back 
beneath the lower jaw on each side. 
Each giiiud is about the size of a 
tvainut, and di-oharges its secretion 
by the submaxillary or Wharton’s 
duct opening on tlie sublingual 
papilla on tlie lloor of the mouth. 

Subptrna, tlie name of the UTit 
for c.alllug a witness to bear evidence 
tsut/jjoena ad testificanduni). It is 
only applied for where It is feared the 
supposed witness will not voluntarily 
come forward or is actively hostile 
to the party calling Iilm. The ivrit for 
calling upon any person to bring to 
court books, deeds, or other docu- 
mentary evidence Is called a subpama 
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duco tecum. The name is derived from 
the dominant word in those writs 
which calls on the party subpoema 
centum librorum {i.e. under penalty of 
£100 if he neglects to do so). 

Subrogation. The principle of S. in 
insurance is a deduction from the 
well-established rule tliat a contract 
of insurance of property is no more 
than a contract of indemnity. The 
principle as stated in the leading case 
of Castellain v. Preston is that as 
between the Insurer and the insured, 
the former is entitled to the advan- 
tage of every right or remedy legal or 
equitable of the latter, by the exer 
else of which rights and remedies the 
loss insured against can be or has 
been diminished. 

Subsidence, or Depression of the 
Land, is one of the great secular move- 
ments of the eartli’s crust, caused 
probably by the contraction of the 
earth on cooling. Evidence of de- 
pression is afforded by submerged 
forests. Cords, coral islands, and bv 
the disappearance of human oou- 
struction. Submerged forests occur 
at several places on the English 
coasts and in Holland and N. France. 
Fiords of Norway and the Crths of 
Scotland are evidence of submerged 
valleys. On the coast of Dalmatia, 
Roman roads and villas are reputed 
to be visible below the sea. In S. 
Sweden streets are submerged, and on 
the coast of Greenland a space of more 
than (100 m. is perceptibly sinking. 

Subsidies: 1. Taxes in aid, as' the 
S. formerly granted to tlie kings of 
England. S. were a tax imposed not 
immediately on property, but upon 
persons in respect of their reputed 
estates, at the nominal rate of is. in 
the £ on lands, and 2.s. Sd. on goods 
or personalty. On the abolition of a. 
a land tax was substituted. 2. A sum 
of money paid by one state to another 
under the terms of a treaty, to pur- 
chase the service of auxiliarj' troops, 
or to acquire tlie aid of a foreign state 
in "a war against an enemy. Thus 
Great Britain paid S. to Austria and 
X^russia to engage them to resist the 
progress of the French in the .Seven 
years’ War. 

Subsoil, the ilayer of soil which 
usually occurs under the true soil; it 
sometimes extends downwards to a 
great depth, but in a hilly or rockv 
district is frequently absent alto- 
gether. It is always lighter in colour 
than the true soil and Is lacking in 
organic material, though it often con- 
tains plant food which has been 
washed down. As a rule there is little 
or no advantage In incorporating anv 
of the S. with the laj'er above, but 
if it is broken up by deep digging or 
by the S. plough, decp-rootlng plants 
arc benefited. 
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Subslance, a word oormeoted with 
certain discussions in logic and 
metaphysics. S. is correlative with 
Quality or Attribute. Every S. must 
have attributes, and every attribute 
must be the attribute of some 
S. But as every power or property 
of a tiling, every way that tho 
thing affects us, may be called an 
attribute or a quality, then if all the 
attributes are counted off there is 
nothing left. To avoid this seeming i 
inconsistency, it was assumed that 
everything possesses besides its attri- 
butes an unknown substratum, that 
they rest upon, or inhere in, a 
mystical inscrutable bond, that holds 
the attributes together, without 
being in itself an attribute. This 
assumption was repudiated by Locke 
and others, who found a meaning for 
S. without departing from the know- 
able. Every object has some funda- 
mental or essential quality, which 
being present preserves its identity, 
and which, being removed, it is no 
longer the same S. but another. Thus 
the S. of matter is not the remnant 
after all the qualities are subtracted; 
it is the two fundamental qualities. 
Extension and Resistance. So long as 
these are found in any degree we may 
vary size, shape, odour, colour, etc., 
and yet we have matter. So the S. 
of hlind is whatever we regard as its 
fundamental essence. Feeling, Voli- 
tion. or Intellect, or a composition of I 
all three, may bo adopted according 
as we define Jlind. Then these would 
be Slind, not would inhere in blind. 
Notwithstanding tho obviousness of 
this explanation, tho employment of 
the words S. and Attribute has led 
to a demand for something under- 
lying all attributes — a S. of body 
and a S. of mind, sometlilng distinct 
from anything meant by the names. 
So many philosophers have pre- 
served the phantom as a thing of be- 
lief, if not of knowledge. Tho doctrine 
of an unknowable S. in tho abstract 
very early allied itself with tho thebry 
of the perception of a material world. 
Other names for this contrast arc 
noumenon and phenomenon. The 
latter is what shows itself to our 
senses or is conceived by our In- 
telligence — tho qualities of extension 
and icsistance in matter, and of feel- 
ing, etc., in mind. Tho noumenon is 
something apart and beyond, incon- 
ceivable and imknowable, but which, 
it is affirmed, we are instinctively led 
to believe in. Sec Descartes, Locke, I 
Berkeley. HtrarE. and Kant. 

Substitution. In Roman law no man 
could ‘ institute ’ or name an heir to 
his own heir who was past pnpillarity 
(minority), so that substituted heirs 
or Ss. could only take effect as con- 
ditional institutions ; i.c, tho sub- 
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siitution could only succeed in the 
event of the institute proving un- 
willing to take up his inheritance. 
In Scots law clauses of S. in tailzies 
(entails) of heritable property give 
the substitute a right ns heir of pro- 
vision at what time soever Hie insti- 
tute dies. Ss. in wills, marriage con- 
tracts, and bonds, however, do not 
as a rule amount to more than 
conditional institutions. 

Subways. Many large cities are 
now adopting tho system of con- 
structing S. under tho footways of 
streets to be used for telegraph wires, 
electric light and power cables, gas, 
water, and other pipes. These S. are 
so constructed that there is room tor 
a man to walk and work in, wliUo at 
intervals inspection entrances are 
constructed, thus removing the 
necessity of breaking up Hio foot- 
ways when it becomes necessary to 
repair the pipes imdemcath. Paris 
has adopted this system, and in some 
of the more recent streets of London 
there is a passage or S. under the 
footway', notably Kingsway, Queen 
Victoria Street, and the Thames 
Embankment. Tho latter Is 9 ft. wide 
and 7 ft. 3 in. high. Tho provision of 
these S. is of great benefit to tho 
companies whoso cables arc in them, 
as it enables them to examine the 
whole length of their pipes Instead of 
portions only, giving at tho same 
time greater facilities for repairs 
without obstructing tho vehicular 
and pedestrian traffic. S. have also 
become a great feature in tho under- 
ground system of railways, connect- 
ing different tube railways together, 
e.ff. the S. connecting tho Great 
Northern Railway station at King’s 
Cross with that of tho Jletropolitan 
District Railway station at the 
comer of Gray’s Inn Rond, and those 
connecting the King’s Ooss station 
on tho City and South London Rail- 
way with St. Panoraa station, or Hint 
now under construction between 
Charing Cross of tho Hampstead 
Tube and tho District Railway 
station. Another very important and 
effective feature Is tho construction 
of S. at the junction of some of the 
important thoroughfares of our large 
cities to avoid tho congestion of 
pedestrian traffic at these points and 
lessen tho danger to life. Such .S. 
have been constructed at the comer 
of Queen Victoria Street, Now Bridge 
Street, and tlio Thames Embank- 
ment ; also at tlio end of Parliament 
Street, and across tho Broadway at 
nammersmith, tho two latter having 
lavatory accommodation attached to 
them. There can bo no doubt as to 
tho value of these S. Tho S. at tlio 
Mansion House is one of the mo^t 
wonderful engineering feats In 
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London. There is a collection of S., 
really In fact the underground replica 
o! tho streets on the surface. The 
new Kingsway has, in addition to its 
pipe S., a tram S., extending along the 
whole length and joining the Thames 
Embankment tmder Waterloo Bridge. 
This S. varies in width, but is about 
20 ft. wide and 13 ft. high, one part 
of tho roof being constructed of 
brick arches and the other of steel 
troughlng. Tho Thames has been 
tunnelled four times for tho con- 


1707, and 1709. Tho Act of Settle- 
ment (1) declares that if a Papist 
obtains tho crown, tho subjects of the 
realm are thereby absolved of their 
allegiance; (2) settled the crown 
on the Electress Sophia and the 
Protestant heirs of her body; and 
(3) expressly excludes all persons 
holding communion with the Church 
of Rome, professing the popish 
religion, or marrying a Papist. 

Succession Wars were of frequent 
occurrence in Europe, between the 



strnotlon of public S., two fori 
vehicular traffic, viz. tho Blackwall 
Tunnel and tho Rotherhithe Tunnel;' 
and twice for foot passengers, at tho 
Tower and at Greenwich, The 
Tower S., now in disuse as a foot S., 
is 7 ft. in diameter, and was con- 
structed in 18fi9-70 at a cost of about 
£10,000. Blackwall Tunnel, 25 ft. in 
diameter, was constnictcd in 1892-97, 
and cost £871,000. Tho Rotherhithe 
Tunnel, 28 ft. in diameter, was con- 
structed in 1908. Tho Greenwich S. is 
11 ft. in diameter; it was constructed 
in 1902 at a cost of about £30,000. 

Succession. Tho law of S. Is that, 
according to which tho S. to the 
property of deceased individuals is 
regulated. This may bo (a) in cases 
where a deceased party has died I 
intestate, when tho order of S. is! 
according to fixed rules for the most: 
part based on tho canon law (sec 
DiSTBiBonoN, Statutks of ; IN- 
iiERiT.iNCE ; and Pbuiooenituke). 
(6) According to a settlement (q.r.) 
by deed, will, or other instrument, 
under which land or any interest in 
land, or other property stands for tho 
time being llrmted (see Lootation), 
to or in trust for any persons by way ; 
of S. 

Succession, Apostolic, see Aros- ! 
Tone Succession. , 

Succession Acts. The succession to 
tho crown of Great Britain is settled i 
by tho Act of Settlement, 1701, con- 1 
firmed, as to the Protestant succcs- . 
Sion, by Acta passed in 1702, 170G, 


middle of tho 17th and the middle of 
the 18th centuries, on the occasion 
of the failure of a sovereign house. 
The most important of these wars were 
those of tho Orleans succession to the 
Palatinate (168C-97), closed by the 
peace of Ryswiok ; of the Spanish 
Succession (1700-13); of the Polish 
Succession (1733-38), closed by tho 
peace of Vienna ; of the Austrian Suc- 
cession (1740-48) ; and of the Ba- 
varian Succession (1777-79), called, in 
ridicule, the Potato-war. SeeAueruiA 
and Spai.n (Hvitory). 

Succinic Acid (C4H1O4), a dibasic 
acid which occurs in amber, and from 
which it is prepared by distillation in 
iron retorts. It can be obtained 
synthetically from its elements or 
from ethyl acetoacetate or ethyl 
malonate. It crystallises in colourless 
prisms (melting point 183°), readily 
sublimes, has an unpleasant acid taete, 
and is only sparingly soluble in cold 
water, alcohol, and ether. 

Succory, see Chicory. 

Succubi, see Demonology. 

Succulent Plants are those which 
have developed fleshy parts owing 
to the storage of food in them. Thus 
the cacti store food in thick stems, 
tho leaves of which are reduced to 
scales or thorns, and in many other 
plants, e.g. tho aloe and agave, the 
leaves are fleshy and packed with 
food. 

Suchow, or Soochoo, a tn. built 
on a group of islands E. of Lake 
Tal-hu, oC m. W.N.W. of Shanghai, 
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in the prov. o£ Kiang-s-u. Cliina. 
There are 7000 silk looms, and tlic 
city is noted also for its cheap re- 
prints of Cliinese classics. A vast and 
splendid city in the middle age.s, 
Suchow is still suffering from the 
effects of its demolition at the hands 
of the Taipings in ISOO. Pop. 500,000. 

Suohot, Louis Gabriel, Duo d’Albu- 
f5ra (1772-1826), marshal of Francs; 
cohered himself with glory during the 
Napoleonic campaigns. At the siege 

■ of Toidon (1793) he took General 
O’Hara prisoner. As commander of 
the left yring of Massdua’s army, he 
repelled the Austrian troops under 
Melas (1800) and so saved France 
from a southern invasion. Having 
assisted in securing the capitulation 
of Saragossa, he was made generalis- 
simo of the army of Aragon (1S09). 
and in two years completely pacified 

■ that province. In 1810 ho defeated 
the Spanish general, O’Donnell, and 
captured Lerida ; two years later he 
crushed Blake’s army and became 
master of Sagunto and Valencia. 

Suck, a trib. of the Irish Shannon, 
into which it flows, 8 m. S.E. of 
BaUinasIoo. It is a boundary be- 
tween Ro.scommon and Galway. 
Length CO m. 

Sucker, the term applied in botany 
to an aerial branch given off by an 
underground stem. It runs for a short 
distance under the soU, then pushes 
upwards to form a new plant. 
Examples arc the rose and mint. 

Sucking-fish, a term applied to all 
members of the acanthoplerygian 
family Echoneididfe, the llcmoras, in 
the division Disooocphall, on account 
of the suctorial oval disc they bear 
on the upper part of the head. By 
means of this di.se they attach them- 
selves to large floating objects, such 
as ships, or swift-swimming animals, 
as sharks, and they are to be found 
in aU sens. Other S. are the suckers, 
which form the family Gobiescoida;, 
and the lumpsuekers, wliieh form the 
Cycloptcridre. 

Suckling, Sir John (1609-42), an 
English poet, born at Whitton, 
Middlesex. He inherited an ample 
fortune on the death of his father in 
1627, and travelled abroad. On his 
return in 1630 he was knighted. 
Some of his shorter pieces are incom- 
parable for charm and daintiness, 
such as Constancy, and the songs 
I prithee send me back my heart, 
and iVhy so pale and- wan, fond 
lover 7 His works were colleoU d 
posthumously in Fraymcnla Aurca 
(1G46). 'fhere is a biography by 
Alfred Suckling (1836). 

Sucre, or Chuquisaoa (Indian for 
golden bridge ’), a tn., 8839 ft. 
above the sea and 48 m. N.E. of 
Potosi, in the dept, of Chuquisaca, 
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Bolivia. Its halls of congress and 
president’s palaeo remind the in- 
habitants that their citv wa.s once 
the headquarters of government. A 
bishopric since 1552 and the scat of 
the archbishop of La Piata and 
Oharcas since 1609, it pojsesses a 
cathedrM dating back to 1553. The 
University of San Xavier was founded 
in 1624. In the vicinity are orchards 
and vineyards. Pop. 23,500. 

Sucrose, see SOG.tR. 

Suction Gas Plants sec Gas Manu- 
facture — Gas for fuel or power. 

Suctorial Crustaceans are those be- 
longing to the grouj) Rhi^ocephala, 
They are parasitic on other crusta- 
ceans, and many of them obtain their 
nutriment fi-om crabs. 

Suemwa, a tn. of Bukowina, 
Austria, on the Roumanian frontier. 
It was the former residence of the 
Moldavian princes, and it mirries on 
fancy leather industries. Pop. 11,539. 

Sudamina, or Miliary Eruption, an 
eruption of whitish vesicles due to 
disturbance of the functions of sweat- 
glands in the course of most fevers. 
It is non-inftammalory and not 
dangerous, consisting of a collection 
of sweat in the ducts of the sweat- 
glands. 

Sudan, or Soudan, formerly the 
name of a vast tract of equatorial 
Africa bring S. of the Sahara Desert 
and Egypt, and stretching from Cape 
Verde on the IV. coast to Massowah 
on the E. It extended S. to the Congo 
basin and the equatorial lakes, with 
Abyssinia and British E. Africa form- 
ing its E. boundary. It was also 
knon-n ns Negritia, or Bllad-es-S., 

■ the Land of the Blacks.’ Later it 
was divided into three geographical 
portions; French S. on the W., Central 
S.and the Anglo- Egj-ptian.S. on the E. 
The S. included Scnegiit, the Fulali 
country, portions of French Congo 
(now French Equatorial Africa), 
the Guinea Coast (now split up into 
various -of the 

Congo ■ lelgian 

Congo), .Vadai, 

Kanem, ’ ■ ' , many 

other minor states. The French have 

extended their possessions by e.x- 
ploration and milltiiry ocoupation 

from the W. coast eastwards beyond 
Lake Chad to the coniines of Wadai 
in Central S., and southwards to tlie 
Ubangi and Congo rivers. .Is the 
various regions bring within the 
western half and southern portions 
of the S. have, by a series of Inter- 
national conventions and treaties, 
been delimitated (for further details 
concerning the" ■ 

colonics, sec tl . . , 

OAI,. NtOF.RIA, 

Africa. Bei/iian Congo, etc.), there- 
fore only the eastern portion, the 
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Anglo-Egyptian S., will lie dealt with 
here. This region lies S. of Egypt and 
extends southwards to Uganda and 
the Belgian Congo, in lat. 5° N., a 
distance of about 1300 m., and from 
Wadai in the W. to the Red Sea in 
the E., about 1200 m. It is bounded 
on the S.B, by Italian Eritrea and 
Abyssinia, whose frontiers have been 
recently demarcated. The area is 
computed at 984,500 sq. m., and the 
pop. is estimated at 3,000,000. The 
Nile traverses the region from N. to 
S., \vith a large beu_ westwards about 
lat. 20’ N., enclosing part of the 
Nubian Desert, which extends to the 
Red Sea coast. The Libyan Desert 
lies to the immediate W. Where the 
Nile enters the Anglo -Egyptian S., it 
is Imoum as the Bahr-el-Abiad (or 
White Nile), • ■ ■ • - 

the waters of 
.Sobat rivers. > 

the Bahr-el-Azrek (or Blue Nile), an 
important affluent flowing N.W. from 
Abyssinia; henceforth it flows on as 
the Nile, taking in the Atbara below 
Berber. Between Wady Haifa and 
Khartum there are several cataracts 
and rapids which impede navigation. 
Along the shore of the Rod Sea, run- 
ning almost parallel to it, is an exten- 
sive range of mountains, which attam 
their highest elevations in Jebel Erba 
(7480 ft.) and Jebel Soturba (6880 ft.). 
The chief ports along a coast-line of 
nearly 400 m. are Port Sudan and 
.Suakin (q.v.). S.E. of Khartum is 
Kordofan, a plateau of some 2000 ft. 
elevation, whUe further W. is Darfur, 
nith heights o.xcccdlng 6000 ft. The 
most fertile regions are those lying 
W. and S. of Khartum, watered by 
tho Atbara and the Blue and White 
Niles. Here there are large areas 
under durra (native food), millet, 
sesame, and pulse, which might ad- 
vantageously bo planted nith cotton 
and wheat. Cotton plantations have 
been successfully laid out in the 
Tokar district, as well as near Don- 
gola, where the completion of irriga- 
tion works has enabled the land to 
bo brought under eultivation. On 
tho banks of tho White Nile the soil is 
not so favourable, but in tho forests 
near by the gum acacia, ebony tree, 
the rubber creeper, and the bamboo 
are found. The upper reaches of the 
Blue Nile flow through dense forests 
which extend as far as Abyssinia: 
here valuable fibres and tanning 
materials abound. In the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal district the finest rubber is 
yielded, while Kordofan has forests 
containing gum trees in great abund- 
ance. N. of Khartum tho country is 
mainly desert, save for narrow strips 
of cultivated land on tho banks of the 
Nile. 

Tho chief towns are: Khartum (pop. 


18,235), Omdurman (pop. 42,779), 
Khartum North (pop. 32,285), Wadj' 
Haifa, Berber, Merowe, El Obeid, 
Port Sudan, Suakin, Kassala, Nahud, 
Wad Medina, and El Darner. The 
railway from Wady Haifa to Khar- 
tum was opened in 1899, and a branch 
linotoPortSudan was opened in 1896. 
From Khartum the lino was extended 
to El Obeid, and fnrther branches 
and extensions are in course of con- 
struction: the total mileage open is 
over 1500 m. Government passenger 
and cargo steamers ply the Nile, and 
regular services are established over 
2250 m. 

The chief products are ivory, gum, 
gold, ostrich feathers, cotton, cereals, 
and dates; coal, clothing, machinery, 
and railway plants are imported. In 
1911 the imports amounted to 
£1,234,749, and the exports wore 
valued at £910,771. 

Tho northern part of the Anglo- 
Egyptian S. contains many interest- 
ing antiquities, notably the rock- 
hewn temple at Abu Simbel and the 
pyramids and temples near Wady 
Haifa. Aj’ohceologists are still work- 
ing in these districts, and are every 
year bringing to light ancient 
Egi-ptian works of art and inscribed 
relics which, when pieced together 
and translated, may throw much 
light on the ancient history of the 
country. The Anglo-Egyptian S. is 
parcelled into thirteen provinces, 
each administered by a governor 
with subordinates, controlled by a 
governor-general, who is assisted by 
a council. Instruction is earned out 
by a comprehensive educational 
system ; there are elementary, prl- 
mai-j-, or secondary schools in all 
tho principal Unvns — the Gordon 
colleges at Khartum and Omdurman 
being the chief educational estab- 
lishments. 

It was formerly under the domina- 
tion of Egypt, whoso rule was severely 
checked by the revolt of the Mahdi in 
1882. His successor, the Khalifa, held 
his own for nearly sixteen years, 
desolating the country far and wide, 
grinding the people under the heel of 
oppression. However, in 1898 the 
forces of tho Khalifa were annilii- 
luted and ho himself slain at the 
battle of Omdm-man by the British 
and Egyptian forces under tho com- 
mand of Lord Kitchener. Thereafter 
the country came under Anglo- 
Egnitian i-uie. It has not yet re- 
covered from the devastating effects 
of tho Dervish tyranny, whole dis- 
tricts having been depopulated ; but 
now there is every sign that the 
country lias before it a prosperous 
future, towards which it will be le<i 
by a wise and careful administration. 
See Wallis Budge, The EnvpSon 
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Sudan, 1907 ; Slatin Pasha, Fire and 
Sward in the Sudan. 1S96 ; Lord 
Cromer, Modem Egypt, 1908; and 
article by F. R. Cane, Ency. Bril., 
11th ed. 

Sudbury: 1. A market tn. and 
municipal bor. of Suffolk, England, 
on the Stour, 59 m. N.E. of London 
and 16 m. S. of Bury St. Edmunds. 
There are flour-mills, malt, lime, 
brick, and tile works. Pop. (1911) 
7141. 2. A tn. of Ontario, Canada, 

in the dist. of Nipissing, 60 m. N.AV. 
of Lake Nipissing. There are con- 
siderable deposits of copper ore, etc. 
P0J3. 4500. 

■ ’.s of aquatic 

' ■ over large 

i It forms an 

almost impenetrable obstruction to 
navigation, but is believed to be 
likely to pay for its removal by being 
dried and compressed into briquettes 
for fuel, which is particularly scarce 
and expensive in the district. Ex- 
periments in this connection have 
been in progress since 1910. 

Sudermann, Hermann (b. 1857), a 
German novelist and dramatist, born 
at Matziken, B. Prussia ; educated at 
KOnigsberg and Berlin ; became 
editor of Deutsches Reichsblatt, 1881. 
His works (published in England by 
John Lane) include the novels : Frau 
Sorge, 1887 ; Katsensteg, 1889; Es 
War, 1894 ; Das hohe lAcd, 1908 
(Eng. trans. by B. Marshall, 1913); 
and the dramas : Die Ehre, 1890 ; 
Sodom’s Ende, 1891; Bcimat, 1893; 
Das OUick im TFinket, 1896 ; Diedrei 
Eeiherferdem, 1899 ; johannisfeuer, 
1900 ; Das Blumenheet, 1905 ; and Z>cr 
Bettler von Syrakus, 1911. 

Sudctic Mountains, a mountain sys- 
tem of S.E. Germany, wliioh extends 
from the Biczwa basin in iloravia to 
the Saxony and Bohemia borders. 
The principal divisions are the Riesen- 
gebirge, Isergcbirge, Glatzer, Adler- 
gebirgo, Eulongebirge, etc. 

Sudorifios, see Diaphoretics. 

Sudras, see Caste. 

Sudsba, see Suja. 

Sue, Joseph Marie (1804-59), a 
French novelist, known as Eugene S., 
born at Paris. S. belonged to a family 
of distinguished physicians, and 
originally studied the family pro- 
fession, but soon gave it up for a 
military career. After pursuing his 
adventures both by laud and sea for 
number of years, ho returned to 
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Paris in 1831, and the same year his 
novels Plick el Flock and Atar Gull 
wore published. In 1835-3J his con- 
spicuous failure, L’Histoirc dc la 
Marine Franyaise, was published, 
which provoked the waggish jocu- 
larity of some officers of Toulon. 
Numerous romances followed this 
historical attempt, in wliioh vice 


triumphed over virtue. In 1840 S. 
resolved to try the %'irtuous novel, 
which had amazing success. One of 
the great literary events of Louis 
Philippe’s reign is described in his 
Mathildc (1841), which was followed 
hy Les Mystires dc Paris (1842), Lc 
Juif Errant (1844-45), Martin VEn- 
fant Trouve (1847), and Les Sept 
Pich^s Capitaux (1847-49). The 
Mystires du Peuplc (1849-56) was 
suppressed in 1857. In 1848 S., who 
was an extreme Scciolist, was elected 
a representative of the Assemblfo 
Nationale ; but on the election of 
Napoleon III. he was expelled from 
the IFronoh territory, and retired to 
Annecy. 

SuBca, a tn. in the prov. of Valencia, 
Spain, in an orchard- and grain- 
growing dist., 20 m. S. of the city of 
Valencia. Pop. 14,500. 

Suet, the solid fat obtained from 
the abdomens of cattle and sheep. It 
is largely used in cooking and also in 
the production of tallow by rendering 
down. As an emollient it is utilised 
in ointments and other medicinal 
preparations. 

Suetonius, Gal us Suetonius Tranquil- 
lus (c. 75-160 A.D.), a Latin historian, 
grammarian, and oritic, born at 
Rome, the son of a Roman officer ; 
became an advocate and later magis- 
ter oplstolarmn to the Emporor 
Hadrian. His Vitcc Duodccim Vasa- 
rum is almost complete. A trans- 
lation is in Bohn’s Classical Library. 

Sueur, Eustache Le (1617-55), a 
French painter and sculptor, born at 
Paris; studied under Vouct. HLs 
works include ‘ Scenes from the Life 
of St. Bruno,’ ‘ St. Paul healing the 
Sick before Nero,’ ‘ St. Paul preach- 
ing at Ephesus,’ etc. 

Suevi (modern Swabians), a Ger- 
manic people, said by Cn?sar to in- 
habit Baden, and b.v Tacitus a region 
to the N. and E. of this. 

Suez, a seaport tn. of Egypt, at 
head of Gulf of Suez and V'. of the 
mouth of the Suez Canal, 76 m. E. of 
Cairo. Port Ibrahim, 2 m. S. of Suez, 
is a fine harbour at the entranco to 
the Canal. The town, whioh is sur- 
rounded by desert, is unattraoUvo in 
appearance, but is clean and has a 
good climate. Pop. 19,000. 

Suez, Gulf of, tho ))’. arm of tho Red 
Sea after its bifiucatlon in let. 28° N., 
whence it o.vtends N.W. lor 190 in. to 
lat. 30° N. .■tvorago breadth. 30 m. 

Suez, Isthmus of, the nock of laud 
connecting Asia and Africa, having S. 
tho Gull of Suez and N. tho Mediter- 
ranean, and through which is out the 
Suez Canal (g.v.). Minimum width, 

72 m. 

Suez Canal, a waterway cut tlirouch 
tho Isthmus of Suez to connect tho 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. Such 
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a canal seems to hare been con- 
stmcted in the time of Seti I. (1380 
B.cO.and is referred to in inscriptions 
in the temple of Karnak, and frequent 
projects were entertained during 
ancient and medioeval times. The 
first serious stops towards the modem 
•canal were taken by Napoleon in 
1798,andin 1810 the Sooi6t6 d’Etudes 
pom- le Canal de Suez was formed by 
iProsper Enfantin. Little progress was 
made tiU, in 1854, Ferdinand de Les- 
seps came forward and constituted 
the Compagnio Universello du Canal 
Maritime de Suez, and drew up a I 
scheme in concert %vith two French 
engineers, Linant and MougeL This 
was passed by the International Com- 
mission with a few alterations, and 
the work was begun in 185G. The 
canal was opened for working in 
November 1809. The total e^endl- 
turo of the company was 432,807,822 
francs. The canal was enlarged and 
improved in 1885-89, the depth Anally 
being 9 metres, and the minimum 
width in straight parts from 65 to 
75 metres, aecording to location, and 
on curves 80 metres. The canal runs 
from Port Said along the edge of 
Lake Jfonzala, through the Bala 
Lakes. Lake Timsa, and the Great 
and Little Bitter Lakes to Port 
Ibrahim. The total length is 87 m., 
of which 21 m. are in lakes. It can be 
used by the largest vessels, and the 
average time of transit is about six- 
teen hours. A freshwater canal nms 
from the Nile to Lake Timsa, with 
branches parallel to the maritime 
canal. The dues paid by vessels are 
being lowered on a sliding scale, and 
in lOOG were 7 i francs per ton, and 
10 francs per head for passengers. In 
1911, 49G9 vessels, with a net tonnage 
of 18,324,794, passed through. The 
receipts were £5,522,000, and 275,259 
passengers were carried. For diagram 
of the canal.sec Everyman ’sHisforicaf 
Atlas of Asia. 

Suffioni, the name of hotsulphurous 
exhalations, common in the region of 
volcanoes. 

Suffocation, see ^AsrHYXiA. 

Suffolk, an E. co. of England, 
bounded N. by Norfolk, S. bv Essex, 
E. by the North Sea, and W. by Cam- 
bridgeshire. The coast-lino is gener- 
ally low and regular, and has in 
places been much encroached on by 
the sea, tlio original port of Dun\vich 
having entirely disappeared. The 
principal openings are formed by the 
estuaries of the Deben, the OrweU, 
and the Stour. On the const are 
several woU-knou-n watering-places. 
Including Lowestoft, Southwold, 
Aldoburgh, and Felixstowe. The sur- 
face of the county is low and undu- 
lating ; in tlio N.W. there is a small 
tract of Feu countrj- and a range of 
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low chalk hills (352 ft.), while in the 
K.E. there are broads as in Norfolk 
(q.v.), and in the N.W. a tract of 
heath land known as the Breckland 
district. The chief rivers, besides the 
three mentioned above, are the 
Waveney, Blythe, Aide (or Ore), and 
the Lark. Nearly the whole county 
is under cultivation, the soil being 
extremely fertile. Barley, oats, and 
wheat are all grown extensively, and 
farming is in a very Aourishing con- 
dition. Cattle, sheep, pigs, and 
poultry are reared, and a breed of 
horses used for agricultural purposes 
knoivn as the Suffolk Punches. The 
coast Asheries are important, Lowes- 
toft is the centre, heirings and mac- 
kerel forming the chief cateh. The 
— ■ io connected 

implements 

■ . (for which 

‘ ' ■ ig the chief ; 

there are also chemical and gun- 
cotton factories, and silk, cotton, 
Unen, woollen, .horse-hair and cocoa- 
nut matting works. The chief ports 
are Lowestoft, AJdeburgh, Wood- 
bridge, and Ipswich. Communication 
is good. The county is divided into 
two divisions for adininistrative pur- 
poses, contaius twenty-one hundreds, 
and Ave parh'amentarj' divisions, 
each returning one member, S. 
formed part of the kingdom of E. 
Anglia. Walton was the scene of 
the landing of the Earl of Leicester 
in 1173, when ho marched against 
Henry II., and later of Queen 
Isabella and Mortimer. Mary raised 
an army in the county, and during 
the Civil War it was a stronghold of 
the parliament. There are also 
numerous churches, remarkable for 
their decorative work in Aint and for 
their round towers, those of Little 
Saxliam, HerringAeet, Blythbtirgh, 
Lavenliam, and Long Jlelford being 
perhaps the Anest. The ancient 
castles of Bigod, Framlingham, and 
Orford also deserve mention. Area 
1455 sq. m. Pop. (1911) 382,748. See 
' " ' ~~'storil and Anti- 

■ lG-48), and Vic- 
. : Suffolk. 

Suffolk, a tn. of Virginia, U.S.A., in 
Nansemond, 76 m. .S.E. hy S. of 
Richmond. Pop. (1910) 7008. 

Suffolk, Charles Brandon, Duke of 
(1484-1545), the son of WAUam 
Brandon, and was brought up at the 
court of Henry VII., with whom ho 
was a great favomite. Ho distin- 
gtAshed himself in the French cam- 

£ aign in 1513, was created Visemmt 
isle In that year, and Dnke of Suffolk 
a year later. On the occasion of 
Mary Tudor’s marriage he took part 
In the jousts. 

Suffragan, see Bishop — Suffragan 
bishops. 
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SuffrendeSaintTropez, Pierre Andre 
de (172G-SS), a French admiral, was 
born at Saint-Cannal, Provence, 
France, and entered the French navy 
in 1743. He was twice captured by 
the English, and was made captain in 
1772. After serving in Malta, he 
fought five indecisive battles against 
the English under Admiral Hughes in 
1782 and 17S.3. He returned to 
Prance at the conclusion of the treaty 
of Versailles, and was created a vice- 
admiral. 

Sufdsm (probably from Arabic siif, 
wool, the fabric of the plain garments 
enjoined by Islam), originally a 
Persian revolt against Mohammedan 
ritual; it became a distinct religions 
movement in its final mystico-pan- 
theistic form, of which the greatest 
exponent was Zoroaster. S. interprets 
God, the one Being, as infinite moral 
good and eternal asthctic beauty, 
the ecstatic love for whom shall relievo 
the soul of the pain of human desires. 
To attain to this ecstasy, S. demands 
implicit obedience to, and utter con- 
centration of the mind emotionally 
and intellectually on, the Divine 
Being. Although often associated 
with Buddliism (which denies the soul 
and the Supremo Being, and seeks 
coma instead of ecstasy) and with 
Christianity, it is probable that the 
strongest external influence which has 
affected S. is Neo -Platonism: but 
in the main it was a purely internal 
and national reaction, analogous in a 
way to Christian mysticism of the 
middle ages. S. has coloured almost 
the whole of Persian literature; the 
hedonistic writings of Hafiz, Sadi, 
and Omar arc generally accepted as 
symbolical of sufiistic ideals. See 
various vols. in Murray’s Wisdom of 
the East Series, also Vaughan’s 
Persian Mystics in the Middle Ages, 
1856. 

Sugar, the name used to describe a 
number of sweet-tasting aldehyde or 
ketonic alcohols. The sugars con- 
stitute a largo section of the carbo- 
hydrates and may bo classed into 
two groups: (1) Monoscs (molecular 
formula C,H,£0,); (2) Bioses (mole- 
cular formida CisH-sOn). The former 
arc not decomposed by dilute acids, 
but the latter are readily hydrolysed, 
yielding two molecules of the same or 
different monoscs. Glucose (dextrose 
or grape sugar), mannose, galactose, 
and fructose (levuloso) are mono.scs, 
while sucrose (cane sugar), maltose, 
and lactose are bioses. In this article 
sucrose alone will be considered, the 
other sugars being described under 
fructose, galactose, etc. Cane sugar, 
saccharose, or sucrose (Ci;H-:Oi,) 
occurs in large quantities in the ripe 
sugar cane (20 per cent.) and in beet- 
root (16 per cent.), in smaller quanti- 
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ties in other fruits. The sugar of com- 
merce is manufactured from the sugar 
cane and from beetroot, the processes 
of extraction being more or ies.s 
similar. The material is onished be- 
tween hydraulic presses and the ex- 
pressed juice boiled with 1 percent, of 
milk of lime to neutralise acids present 
and to prevent fermentation. (With 
beet, the material is sliced and treated 
with hot water and the solution 
boiled with lime.) The solution is 
treated with carbon dioxide to pre- 
cipitate excess of lime, decolorised ns 
much ns possible by boiling with 
animal charcoal, and then filtered. 
Evaporation under reduced pressure 
by steam then follows, until the 
syrup deposits crystals on cooling. 
The crystals arc separated from the 
brownish coloured mother -liquor 
(molasses or treacle) by centrifugals, 
and are purified by recrvstallisation 
from water. The syrup still contains 
about 50 per cent, of sucrose which 
will not crystallise, but is extracted 
by adding strontium hydroxide. 
Strontium sucrato is deposited, and 
the precipitate is collected, suspended 
In water and decomposed by passing 
in carbon dioxide. The filtrate is 
evaporated to a syrup which yields 
crystals of sugar. Cane sugar crystal- 
lises from water in largo four-sided 
prisms (sugar candy). It is very 
soluble in water (three parts of migar 
dissolve in one part of water at 
ordinary temperatures), but is in- 
soluble in alcohol. It melts at IBO’ C., 
solidifying on cooling to a pale yellow 
glassy mass called barley sugar. At 
about 200-210° C. sucrose loses 
water, and is converted into a brown 
mass called caramel which is used for 
colouring soups and gravies, etc. 
Sucrose docs not reduce Fchling’s 
solution; it is charred by sulphuric 
acid, forming a cnrbonncoous mass 
which is distended by the steam, 
carbon and sulphur dioxides being 
evolved. On then treating with a 
mineral acid, sucrose is hydrolysed 
(inverted) to a mixture of glucose 
and fructose. Solution of sucrose is 
dextro-rotatory, while after hydrolysis 
the solution is Ircvo-rotatory, hence 
the term ‘ inversion ’ of sugar. Tlio 
mixture of glucose and fniotoso is 
called ‘ invert sugar.’ and is used in 
the manufacture of preserves, etc. 
The annual production of cane 
sugar is about nine to ten million 
tons. 

Sugar Boot, a very important sugar- 
yielding field crop, derived, lilce the 
mangold, by selection and by sys- 
tematic breeding from the sea beet 
(Bela marilima), a common perennial 
on muddy sea shores (order Clionopo- 
diacetc). Sug.vr was fii-st extracted 
from tiie beet in 1717 by Marggraf. 
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The first lactorj- for the commercial 
extraction of the susar rvas built near 
Breslau in 1799 by Aehard; and 
Napoleon, a few years later, en- 
couraged and expanded the new in- 
dustry. About 5,000,000 acres are 
now devoted to the world’s crop, but 
imtil 1910, exeept for spasmodic 
experiments, sugar was not groum In 
Britain. In 1912 the first modem 
faetory was opened at Cantlcy, Nor- 
folk. Exiierinaental and educational 
assistance from the Development 
Commission promised in 1913 to 
establish the industry permanently, 
it having been demonstrated that the 
crop can be satisfactorily gi'Own in 
Britain. Sec Sugar Beet by ‘ Homo 
Counties’; Sugar Cane. and Beet by 
George Martinoau. 

Suhl, a tn. o^Schleusingen, Pmssian 
Saxonj', at foot of tlie Domberg, on 
R. Lauter, 12 i m. N.B. of Mchungen. 
It is famous lor its mnnul. of arras, 
and has iron foundries and potteries. 
Pop. 14,4CG. 

Suhm, Peter Frederick (1728-98), a 
Danish historian; author of Ilistorie 
af Danmark (24 vols., 1782-98). The 
last seven vols. were published after 
his death by Kail and Nycrup, 
180G-28. 

Sulcer, Johann Caspar (1020-84), a 
Swiss honolar and tlieologian, bom at 
Zurich, and became professor of 
Greek and Hebrew In the University 
there. His cliiof work is Lexicon, 
sive 7'haiauruis Kccie<siaeticus Batrum 
Grcccorum (2 vols., 1082). 

Suicide. A/e/y dc ne or S. is hy Eng- 
lish law a person who, being of years 
of 'discretion and in his senses, takes 
his own life. The absence, real or 
supposed, of this last condition is now 
very generally assumed by coroners’ 
juries in order to save tlie reputation 
of tlie deceased, to ensure Cliristian 
rites of burial, and, doubtless, to 
express sj-mpathy witli deceased’s de- 
pendents. It is also, by English law, 
S. to kill oneself unintentionally in 
an endeavour to kill another mali- 
ciously. If two persons, as commonly 
happens among youtliful lovers, agree 
to commit S. together and one 
escapes and the otlier dies, the sur- 
vivor is guilty of murder. 

Suidm, see Pio. 

Suidas, a Greek lexicographer of 
about 10th or 11th century x.D. His 
lexicon is frequently quoted by 
Eustathius (12th-13th century). It 
is an cnoyclopsedic dictionary, with 
numerous literary quotations of con- 
siderable value, though uncritical and 
unequal. It was compiled Irom 
numerous writers, and it contaii-s 
manj passages from ancient m-iters 
who are lost. 

Sui-fu, Hsdehou-fu, or S(ichou-iu, 
a tn. of Suchivan, China, on Yangtse- 


kiang, 130 m, S.W. of Chmigking. A 
great trade centre. Pop. 250,000. 

Sui Juris (Lat. ‘ in Ids own riglit’), 
a legal phrase borrowed from the 
Roman lav,- of emancipation, denot- 
ing a person w-ho, not being an infant, 
lunatic, married woman res-trained 
from anticipation, or otherwise under 
an 5 ’ legal disability, is legally capable 
of managing his own affairs, or of 
suing and being sued in his ow-n 
right. In the law of trusts where there 
is only one beneficiarj- interested in 
the trust property, and such person 
is SKt juris, the trustee’s raison d’Clre 
is gone and the beneficiary can call for 
a conveyance of the full legal estate. 

Suir, a riv. of Ireland, rising in 
'Tipperary, flowing S. past Thurles 
and Ca))er, and past Clonmel, Garrick, 
and Waterford, and uniting \vith the 
Barrow to form Waterford Harbour. 
Length 100 m. 

Suite, in music, was the first instru- 
mental form of composition, in which 
the combination of several parts 
formed a whole. It was conspicuous 
in the latter IGth and early 18th cen- 
turies, consisting of a series of dances, 
with a prelude, and maintaining a 
uniformity of key and rhythm. 

Suja, or Sudsha, a tn. of Kursk gov.. 
Central Russia, 54 m, S.W. of Kursk, 
with mills, distilleries, and numerous 
manufs. Pop. 13,000. 

Sukkur, or Sakkar, a tn. of diet. 
Shikapui’, Sindli, India, on the W. 
bank of the Indus, opposite Rohri. 
It is the starting point of the railway 
traversing tlie Bolau and Nari passes 
to Quetta. Pop. 31,000. 

Sulaiman, or Suleiman, Hills, a 
mountain range, 350 m. long, in the 
N.W. Provinces, India, near the 
Baluchistan frontier. 'They trend 
S.W., almost following the course of 
the Indus. The highest summit is the 
Taklit-i-Sulaiman, wliich reaches an 
olt. of 11,070 ft., but other peaks 
approximate in height. There are 
several important passes near the 
towns of Attook, Sukkur, Dora Ghazi 
Khan, and Dera Ismail Khan. 

Suleiman Pasha (1838-92), a Turk- 
ish general. He entered the army in 
1854, and became major (1807), 
colonel and instructor in the military 
school (1873), sub-director of the 
military school and general of brigade 
(1874), general of division (1870), and 
marshal (1877). He served in Monte- 
negro, Crete (1807), and Yemen; in 
the Ser\-ian campaign (1870): in the 
Russo-Turkith War, defeating Gurko 
at Eski-Zaglu-a (1877), and losing his 
army at the Shipka Pass. He was 
degraded for his defeat at Philip - 
pjpolis (1878) and imprisoned. 

Sulina: 1. The centre one of the 
tlireo estuarine arms of the Danube, 
flowing through the Dobrudja. 
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Length, 50 m. ; width, 100 yds. 
depth, 15 to 60 ft. 2. Port of Ttdcea 
proT., Dobrudja, Euinania, at mouth 
of above. Pop. 7000. 

Suliotes, an Albanian tribe who 
since the 17 th eentury have lived in 
Yanina, Epirus. Before being ^iven 
here by the Turks they were largely 
settled in the Ionian Isles, and served 
in the wars of Greek Independence. 

Sulla, the name of a patrician 
family of the Cornelia gens : 

L. Sulla (138-78 B.c.), sumamed 
Felix, the Dictator. He was qufcstor 
in 107, when he served under Jlarius 
in Africa, and also with great dis- 
tinction in the campaigns against 
the Cimbri and Teutones ; but Marius 
becoming jealous of the rising fame 
of his officer, S. left Marius in 102, 
and took a command under the col- 
league of Marius, Q. Catiilus, who 
entrusted tlie chief management of 
the war to S. S. now returned to 
Rome. He was prsetor in 93, and in 
the following year (92) was sent as 
proprsetor into Cilioia, mth special 
orders from the senate to restore 
Ariobarzanes to Ids kingdom of Cap 
padocia, from which he had been ex- 
pelled by Mithridates. S. met with 
complete success. The enmity be- 
tween Marius and S. now assumed a 
more deadly form. S.’s ability and 
increasing rcputaUcn bad aircady icd 
the aristocratloal party to look up to 
him as one of their leaders ; and thus 
political animosity was added to 
private hatred ; but the breaking out 
of the Social War hushed all private 
quarrels for the time. Marius and S. 
both took an active part in the war 
against the common foe, but the 
achievements of S. threw those of 
Marius into the shade. S. gained some 
brilliant victories over the enemy, 
and took Bovianum, the chief toivn 
of the Samnites. He was elected con- 
sul for 88, and received from tlie 
senate the command of the Mithri- 
datic War. Marius, envious at not 
having received the command, ob- 
tained the expulsion of S., but S. 
returned to Rome at the head of his 
legions, winch resulted in the pro- 
scription of Slarius and his leading 
adherents. S. set out for Greece at 
the beginning of 87, in order to carry 
on the war against Mithridates. ^ After 
driving the generals of Mithridates 
out of Greece, S. crossed the Helles- 
pont, and early in 84 concluded a 
peace with the king of Pontus. S. non' 
prepared to return to Italy, where, 
diming his absence, the Marian party 
had obtained the ascendency. He 
landed at Bmndusium in the spring 
of 83. The Marian party far out- 
numbered him in troops, and had 
every prospect of victory ; however, 
in the following year (82) the struggle 


was brought to a close by the decisive 
victory gained by S. over the Samnites 
and Lucanians under Pontius Telesi- 
nus before the CJolUne gate of Romo. 
This victory was followed by the 
surrender of Pramesto and the death 
of the younger Marius. S. was now 
master of Rome and Italy : and ho 
resolved to take the most ample 
vengeance upon his enemies, and to 
extirpate the popular party. One of 
his first acts was to draw up a list of 
his enemies who were to bo put to 
death, called a Proscriplio. S. had 
been appointed dictator for as long 
a time ns he judged to bo necessary, 
during which period ho endeavoured 
to restore the power of the aristo- 
cracy and senate, and to diminish that 
of the people. At the beginning of SI 
he celebrated a splendid triumph on 
account of his victory over Jfithri- 
dates. In order to strengthen his 
power, S. established military colo- 
nies throughout Italy. Twenty-three 
legions, or, according to another 
statement, forty-seven lemons, re- 
ceived grants of land In various parts 
of Italy. S. likewise created at Rome 
n kind of bodyguard for his protec- 
tion, by giving the citizcnsliip to a 
great number of slaves who had be- 
longed to persons proscribed by him. 
After holding the dictatorship till the ’ 
begluutos of 79, S. vesisued this 
office, to the surprise of all classes. 
He retired to his estate at Putooil, 
and there died in the COth year of his 
age. (Mommsen, HisUiry of Rome, vol. 
iv. ; Oman, Seven Roman Statesmen.) 

Fausttis Sulla, son of the dictator 
by his fourth udfo, Ca:oiIia Metella, 
and a twin brother of r’ansta, was 
born not long before 88. Faustiis 
accompanied Pompey Into Asia, and 
was the first who mounted the walls 
of the Temple of Jorusalom in 63. 
In 54 ho was qurestor. Ho married 
Pompoy’s daughter, and sided with 
his father-in-law in the Civil Yar. 
Ho was present at the battle of 
Pharsalia, and subsequently joined 
the leaders of Ids party in Africa. 
.(Utcr the battle of Thapsus in 46, 
he attempted to escape into Jlauro- 
tania, but was taken prisoner by P. 
Sittius and carried to Qesar. Opon 
his arrival in Caisar’s camp he was 
murdered by the soldiers In a tumult. 

P. Sulla, nephew of the dictator, 
was elected consul along with P. 
Autronins Pfctus for the year 65, but 
neither ho nor his colleague entered 
upon the office, ns they were accused 
of bribery by L. Torquatus the 
younger, and condemned. It was 
currently believed that S..was privy 
to both of Catiline’s conspiracies. In 
tlie Civil War S. espoused Cicsar s 
cause. Ho served under him us 
legate in Greece, and commanded 
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along -with Ccesar himself the right 
wing at the battle of Pharsalia (48). 
Ho died in 45. 

Sullivan, Sir Arthur Seymour (1842- 
1900), a composer of operas, son of a 
Kneller Hall clarinet master. Entered 
Chapel Royal in 1854, shortly after- 
•wards studying at the Royal Acad- 
emy under Stomdalo Bennett and 
Goss. His first important work was 
an overture, written during his 
student days at Leipzig (1858), where, 
with Franklin Taylor, Carl Rosa, and 
J. F. Barnett, he was a pupil at the 
Conservatoire; liis masters included 
Plaidy, Moscheles, and Richter. As 
the associate of the late Sir W. S. 
Gilbert, ho wrote many fight operas 
for the Savoy, e.g., Il.M.S. Pinafore 
(1878), Pirates of Penzance (1880), 
Patience (1881), lolanlhe (1882), 
Mikado (1885), Yeomen of the Guard 
(1888), Gondoliers (1889). The can- 
tatas Martyr of Antioch (1880), 
Kenilworth (1884), and Golden 
Legend (1886), and Ids grand opera 
Ivanhoe (1891), must also be men- 
tioned. 

Sullivan, Barry (1821-91), an actor, 
of Irish birth. Ho appeared in Ireland 
as a professional actor in 1837 ; in 
Bdlnmugh(1841),in Liverpool (1847), 
in London (1862), in America (1857), 
and in Australia (1801-66). 

Suliy, Maximilien de Bethune, Due 
do (1559-1011), a French statesman, 
bornatRosny. In 1572 ho was placed 
by his father, the Baron do Rosny, in 
the service of Henry, the young king 
of Navarro, His father died about 
1575 and loft 1dm entirely his own 
master. At first Rosny accepted an 
onsignoy in the regiment of foot of 
which his relation Lavardln was 
colonel, and in this capacity he be- 
came ns remarkable for his intre- 
pidity as ho was for his prudence in 
civil affairs. Ho was persuaded in 
1581 to accompany the Duke of 
Anjou to the Netherlands ; but he 
returned in 1583 to the king of 
Navarro, and was almost immediately 
dispatched to Paris to keep an eye 
upon the intrigues there going for- 
ward. In 1583 he married Anne de 
Courtney, and spent the whole of 
1584 with his young wife at Rosny. 
Rosny’s devotion to the cause of 
Henry was deep and unalterable. Ho 
was employed in many delicate and 
difficult negotiations ; and at the 
battle of Coutras (1587), where he 
commanded the small park of artil- 
lery, ho contributed mainly to the 
gaining of the victory. The services 
of Rosny, after the assassination of 
the French king, Henry HI., and until 
the entry of Henry IV. into Paris 
(March 1594), wore great. He was 
appointed a member of the prreat 
council of finance, 1590. On receiving 
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the appointment, his first step was to 
obtain from the king the appoint- 
ment of a commission of inquiry into 
the state of the revenue and its col- 
lection in all the districts into which 
the kingdom was divided for financial 
purposes. He was soon aftenvards 
promoted to be superintendent of 
finance, and entered upon the dis- 
charge of his duties with a zeal that 
amounted almost to a passion. IVhen 
he undertook the management of the 
finances, in 1597, the treasury was 
empty and in debt ; after the death 
of Henry FV., in 1610, forty-two mil- 
lions of livres were found In it. His 
success in this department led to his 
appointment as grand-master of the 
artillery, director of the tnarine, 
master of works, and director of 
bridges and highways. He became in 
fact sole minister of France. In 1606 
he was created Due de SuUy and a 
peer of France. The murder of Henry 
IV. in 1610 terminated the career of 
S. M minister. Early in 1611 he gave 
up the offices of superintendent of 
finance and governor of the BastiUe. 
He had retained his government of 
Poitou, and the direction of the artil- 
lery, the fortifications, and the roads 
and bridges ; so, though retired from 
court, his file was neither private nor 
inactive. He was appointed a marshal 
of Franco by Louis XIII. in 1634. The 
favourite amusement of his declining 
years consisted in preparing his 
Memoirs ' of the great and royal 
economies of Henry IV.’ for publica- 
tion. The first two volumes of S.’s 
Memoirs were published in 1634, but 
without date ; the third and fourth 
volumes in 1662. 

Sully-Prudhomme, Rene Franpois 
Armand (1839-1907), a French poet, 
born and educated in Paris, and be- 
came a lawyer’s assistant. His works, 
mostly of a philosophical nature, 
include: Stances et Poemes, 1865; Les 
Epreuves, 1866 ; Les Solitudes, 1869 ; 
Les Deslins, 1872 ; Les Vaines 
Tendresses, 1875 : La Justice, 1878 ; 
Le Bonheur, 1888 ; L’ Expression 
dans les Beaux Arts; Biflexions sur 
I’Artdes Vers, 1892; a metrical trans- 
lation of the De Rerum Naiura of 
Lucretius; and Etude sur Pascal. He 
was elected to the Academy in 1881. 
His best work is marked by a severe 
beauty of form and a serene melan- 
choly of thought, and often shows 
great intellectual power. 

Sulphonal, (CHjljCiSOjCsHt),, is 
prepared by condensing acetone with 
ethyl mercaptan in the presence of 
hydrochloric acid, and osidlBing the 
resulting mercaptole noth perman- 
ganate. It forms colourless crystals 
(melting point 126°) slightly soluble in 
water, and is used largely as a hypnotic 
or soporific (dose 15-45 grains). 
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Sulphur (S, 32), a non-metallio 
element which occurs in the free 
state chiefly in volcanic districts, e.<j. 
Italy and Sicily, Iceland, Japan, and 
U.S.A. In comhination with other 
elements sulphur is widely dis- 
tributed, occurring in the sulphates 
gypsum (CaSOi), heavy spar (BaSOi), 
and Epsom salts (MgSO»), and also in 
, the stilphides of zinc (blende), lead 
(galena), antimony (stibnite), and in 
pyrites. To free natural sulphur from 
earthy impurities it is stacked in 
brict kilns having a sloping floor 
and ignited with burning brushwood. 
Some sulphur bimns and the heat of 
its combustion causes the remainder 
to melt and flow away from the im- 
purities into rough moulds. About 
one-third of the total sulphur present 
is wasted by this method. Pyrites is 
sometimes burned in order to obtain 
sulphur, but more generally the 
pyrites is roasted with excess of air 
to obtain sulphur dioxide for the 
sulphuric acid manufacture. A great 
source of the supply of sulphur is the 
alkali-maker’s waste (see Alkau). 
Tho sulphur is obtained from tins 
material by CSiance’s process, which 
consists in decomposing the moist 
waste with lime-kiln gases (carbon 
dlojdde). Carbonate of lime and 
hydrogen sulphide are the ultimate 
products of the reaction, the latter of 
which is either burned ^vith excess of 
air to sulphur dioxide and used in tho 
sulphurioacid manufacture, or burned 
with a limited supply of air and the 
sulpinw obtained in tho free state. 
The erode sulphur thus obtained is 
purified by distillation from iron 
retorts into brickwork chambers. In 
these chambers the sulphur condenses 
and forms a powdery deposit, the 
' flowere of sulphur ’ of commerce. 

As the distillation goes on tho tem- 
perature rises, the powder melting to 
an amber-coloured liqm'd which is 
run out into wooden moulds, forming 
the well-known ‘ roll sulphur.' Sul- 
phur exists In four allotropio modifi- 
cations, viz., octahedral, prismatic, 
plastic, and amorphous. _ Native 
sulphur is octahedral, and is a pale 
yellow solid, solnhlo in carhon disul- 
phide and in benzene, turpentine, 
etc. It is an extremely bad condnotor 
of electricity and heat. At lll'o” C. 
sulphm melts to an amher-eolonrcd 
mobile liquid. When tho teini 
is further raised, tho liquid 
in colour and becomes more 
until at 230° C. the liquid appears 
almost black and cannot be poured 
from the vessel. Further rise of tem- 
perature causes tlie liquid to_ regain 
its mobility, and at 4*18° it boils to a 
brownish vapour. Prismatic sulphur 
is obtained when melted sulphur is 
ailowed to cool under ordinary con- 
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^tions, or whoa crystallised from a 
hot solution in oil of turpentine. It 
forms monoolinio crystals wliich melt 
i P- Prismatic sulphur is not 
stable, but slorrly pauses to the 
rliombio form at ordinarj- tempern- 
tmes. Plastic sulphur is fonnod 
when melted sulphur is poured intO’ 
water. It is tough and elastic and 
insoluble in carbon disujpliido, but is 
imstable and in a few davs passes to 
the rhombic state. The' amorphous 
variety of sulphur is insoluble in 

carbon ■ ( 

talned b ■> 

a soluti 

■ Flowers of sulphur ’ is mostly the 
octahedral or rhombic variety, al- 
though some amorphous sulphur is 
present. ‘ Milk of sulphur ’ used in 
medicine is produced by tho action 
of hydroolilorio acid on poly.sulphido 
of lime. Sulphur burns easily in air, 
forming sulphur dioxldo. It combines 
directly with many metals and non- 
metals, forming snlphidcs, e.p., iron 
and copper burn brightly in sulphur 
vapour. Sulphur is used ns an in- 
sulator in pyrotechnics and iu medi- 
cine ns an aperient. A few of the | 
more important simple compounds of 
sulphur aro tho'follouing : Hydrogen 
sulphide or sulphuretted hydrogen 
(HiS) is a gas which escapes from 
volcanoes, and is also found in some 
mineral waters which are reputed 
cures for rheumatism and some skin 
diseases. It is commonly pronared 
by tho action of dilute hydrochloric 
acid on ferrous sulphide in a Kipp 
generator (reS+2HCl=n.S-i-FeCls). 
Hydrogen sulphide is a colourlcs.'i. 
poisonous gas. with a sracll like 
rotten eggs. It is fairly solublo in 
water, its solution being slightly acid 
to litmus. It burns in air with a lilac 
flame, forming sulphur dioxide, water, 
and free sulphur. It.s value in the 
laboratory is as a reducing agent and 
on account of the fact that it precipi- 
tates the Bulplildes of certain metals 
from solution. The gas is absorbed 
by lime, with the formation of calclnm 
hydroBulpliido, and also by calcium 
sulphide (sec Chance’s process above). 

Hulphur dioxide, sulphurous anhy- 
dride (SOj), Is a gas met with in the 
emanations from volcanoes, and' Is 
formed wherever sulphur or its com- 
pounds are burned in air. For the 
— of sulphuric acid, sul- 
' is prepared by roasting 
■: 4FcS.-rnO.=2Fe.O,-t 
8SOj. Tho laboratory method ot 
I T; I'r-rr.’l—i r~r"‘"t" Ir heating copper 
ii -.- wi'i; ■ i I'i.'irio acid, when 
li " Cu-i-21I:SO,^ 

(.'i-'ii, .'IS; ■ ■.!■!:(). .lulphur dioxide 
is a colourless gas with a sunocatlng 
smell, and Is very solnhlo In water 
(I vol. of water at 0“ C. dissolving Sb 
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vols. ol gas), forming an acid solution i in wliioh the reactions take place. 
(sec SOLPHunous Acid). The gas is The sulphur dioxide is produced by 
easily liquefied (at - 10° under ordin- burning sulphur or more generally bs' 
ary prossm’e) and is thus supplied in roasting pjTites in kilns with a regu- 
that condition in syphons. The liquid lated supply of air. The supply of 
is used as a refrigerator, low tern- nitrogen peroxide requires, to be 
peraturos being produced by its I’apid replenished owing to loss, the gas 
evaporation. The solution of the gas being generated by the action of sul- 
in water is used as a reducing agent phuric acid on nitre contained in 
and for bleacliing straw and wool, earthenware pots and placed in the 
Sulphur dioxide is used as a disin- flue of the pju’ites burners. Three to 
(colant and as an ‘ antichlor ’ to four parts of nitre are required for 
remove last traces of clilorine from every 100 parts of sulphur binnt as 
articles bleached with the latter. pyrites. For the absorption of the 
Sulphur (n'oxfdc, sulphuric anhy- nitrogen peroxide from the chamber 
dride (SOj), is produced when a mix- gases, the Gay-Lussac tower is em- 
turo of oxj'gen and sulphur dioxide is ployed. This consists of a square 
passed over heated platinised as- leaden tower filled with coke frag- 
bestos, or it may be conveniently ments and down which a stream of 
prepared by gently distilling pyro- cold strong sulphuric acid percolates, 
sulphuric acid. It is a white crystal- Nitro-sulphonio acid is formed by 
line solid (melting point 15° C.) which the absorption of the peroxide, and 
fumes in contact with air and com- tliis is then pumped to the top of the 
bines violently ivith water to form ‘ Glover ’ tower which is filled with 
sulphuric acid. flint fragments. Down tliis tower it 

Sulphuric Acid, Hydrogen Sulphate, is allowed to percolate, and the de- 
ar Oil of Vitriol (H.SO»), is formed scending stream meets ivith the hot 
when sulphur trioxJdo is dissolved gases from the pyrites bmners wdiich 
m water. Commercially the acid pass upwards to the first chamber, 
is formed by two processes — the Denitrification takes place, sulphuric 
‘ Chamber ’ and the ‘ Contact ’ pro- acid being re-formed and nitric oxide 
cesses. liberated, and this is swept into the 

Chamber process. — This depends chambers with the other gases. A 
upon the formation of sulphur trl- quantity of chamber acid is also 
oxide from the dioiddo and the subse- allowed to flow down the Glover 
qupnt solution of the former in water, tower where, meeting the hot gases. 
Sulphur dioxide does not become it becomes partially concentrated, 
omdlsed to the trioxldo without the The chambers into which the gases are 
aid of a catalytic agent. When sul- led are made ol sheet lead joined up 
phm dioxide and oxygon are mixed by autogenous soldering. The order 
with nitrogen peroxide in the pres- of the process then is the following : 
enco of steam a series of reactions The gases from the pjuites burners 
takes place resulting in the formation are led through the Glover tower, 
of Bulphurio acid. The sulphur w-hero they effect the denitrification 
dioxide, nitrogen peroxide, and water of nitro-sulphonio acid, and then pass 
give rise to the formation of nltro- to the chambers, where they meet the 
sulphonic acid and a molecule of necessary supply of steam. Sulphuric 
oxide : 2SOj -i- 3NO. + HjO = acid coUects in the chambers and is 
iii(NO)SO, -(- NO. This "nitro-sul- withdrawn when it reaches a specific 
phonic acid forms white crystals gravity of 1'6, othenvise the leaden 
wyuch are decomposed in the presence chambers are corroded. Finally, after 
of Water to sulphuric acid and a passing through the chambers, the 
mixture of nitric oxide and nitrogen gases are passed up the Gay-Lussac 
b^oxido : 2SOj(HO)(NOz) -f H-O = tower, where the nitrogen peroxide 
■“UibO,-l-N04NOz. The nitric oxide is absorbed, and returned to the 
ooming in contact with atmos- chambers through the intervention 
Pnoriq oxygen is reconverted to the of the Glover tower as explained 
peroxide. These reactions form the above. The acid if so requh-ed is 
oasis ol the chamber process of further concentrated in leaden pans, 
euo sulphuric acid manufacture. In or if a high degree ol concentration is 
oo? Pbooess the nitro-sulphonio acid wanted, in glass or platinum vessels, 
{“b.^'^ber-orj-stals) is not actually Impurities, such as lead siflphate, 
“ nnless the supply of water is arsenic, and oxides of nitrogen, are 
'■“P’oentally deficient. Thesulphurio generally present in the acid. The 
aoia plant consists of four main parts, arsenic is removed by precipitation 
i Apparatus for (1) producing as the sulphide and other Impurities 
iirwVfi ^ dioxide ; (2) lor the pro- are got rid of by distilling the acid 
xH°f'on of oxides of nitrogen, and after addition of ammonium sulphate. 

for the absorption of oxides of Contact process. — A mixtm-e of 
“f“bpcu from the gases leaving the sulphur dioxide and air from the 
cnanibcrs, and, lastly, the chambers pj-Tites burners is passed into a ‘ dust- 
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chamber ’ Into which jets of steam 
are injected. Being: now freed from 
dust and sufficiently cooied, the 
ffases are passed through a series of 
towers where they meet a descending 
spray of .water, and after this washing 
aro dried by passing up towers down 
which concentrated sulp' 
percolates. The pm-e gas 
admitted to the contac 
which contains platinised 
ferric oxide on perforate 
The operation is started by gentle 
heating, but once started, sufficient 
heat is generated by the reaction, and 
core is taken to prevent the tempera- 
tme from rising above .350“ 0. 
Sulphur trioxide is formed and is 
dissolved in water, forming sulphuric 
acid. 

Sulphuric acid is a colomdess, oily 
liquid (sp. gr. V8) which has a great 
affinity for water. The strongest acid 
contains about 2 per cent, water, and 
on cooling to 0“ O. tin's acid forms 
colourless crystals wjiich melt at 
10'5° 0. On account of its powerful 
affinity for water, the acid is used as 
a desiccating agent. If the acid is 
poured on wood or sugar the eloments 
of water are withdrawn and carbon 
left. The mixing of the acid with 
water is accompanied by a great 
evolution of heat, hence care must be 
taken when mixing, otherwise ex- 
plosive ebullition takes place. Std- 
phurio acid is used in the Leblanc 
process for carbonate of soda, in 
galvanising, in tinplate and in aerated 
water industries. The acid is dibasic, 
forming both normal and acid salts. 
Of the normal salts, several occur in 
nature, viz., barytes (BaSO,) and 
Epsom salts (MgSOi). 

The sulphates are mostly soluble in 
water, those of lead, oalcitim, and 
strontium are only sparingly soluble, 
while barium sulphate is insoluble in 
water and in acids. This last salt is. 
therefore, used as a test for the 
presence of the acid. Addition of a 
soluble barium salt to a sulphate is 
followed immediately by the precipi- 
tation of the Insoluble barium sffi- 
phate. The acid salts are similar in 
properties to the normal salts, but 
have an acid reaction. The alums 
are a well-known group of double 
sffiphates (see Ai-Oii). 

P}TO.sulphuric, Nordhauseu, or 
fuming sulphuric acid is obtained by 
dissolving sulphur trioxide in sul- 
phuric acid, but is prepared by the 
distillation of ferrous stdphato In 
clay retorts. It is a colourless, 
strongly fuming liquid (sp. gr. 1-88) 
and solidUies on cooling to a crystal- 
line muss (melting point 35° C.), It 
forms a stable series of salts known 
as the disulphates. 

Sulphuric Ether, see Ethkr. I 
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Sulphurous Acid is knoun only in 
solution and in its hydrates, and 
consists of a solution of siUpImr 
dioxide in water (SO.+HjO = 11-80,). 
Several hydrates with six, ton, and 
fourteen molecules of water arc 
known. _ The solution smells strongly 
■ ■ ' dioxide and gradunUy 
ir to sulphuric acid. It i.s 
forms two series of salts. 

sulphites prepared by 
if excess of hydroxide or 
carbonate of the metal upon the 
acid, e.n., sodium sulphite (NnjSO,). 
(2) Acid sulphites such os potassium 
hydrogen sulphite (KHSO,), whicli is 
prepared by having excess of acid 
acting on the hydroxide. The alka- 
line sulphites are soluble in water, the 
sulphites of other metals being In- 
soluble or nearly so. The meta- 
bisnlphites (e.g., KjSOj.SO,) and the 
bisulplutes aro also derivatives of the 
acid and arc used in photography. 
Chemically the sulphites ond the acid 
are reducing agents. 

Sulpicia, the name of two Roman 

e oetesses : 1. Jlicco of Mcssalla, 

ved in reign of Augustus and wrote 
elegiac poems addressed to Ccunthns. 
2. Lived in reign of Domitianus and 
wrote a volume of poems dealing 
with her husband Caienns, 

Sulpicians, an order of priests In 
the Roman Clmroh founded In 1045 
for training candidates for tho priest- 
hood. It receives its name from tho 
Church of St. Sulpico in Paris. 

Sulpicius, Publius Rufus (12-1-88 
B.C.), a Roman orator and statesman. 
In 89 ho was legato to Strabo in tho 
Social War, and in 88 tribune of tho 
plebs, and soon afterwards declared 
for the popular party and attempted 
to obtain the command in tho Mltbri- 
datio War for Marius. His franchiso 
bill to this end met with the oppo- 
sition of the senate, and S. and Marlas 
stirred up riots till tho bill was 
passed. Immediately Sulla marched 
on Rome and S. was beheaded. 

Sulpicius, Servius (sumomed Le- 
monia), a contemporary and friend of 
Cicero. He became one of tho best 
jurists as well as most eloquent 
orators of his age. He appears to have 
espoused Caesar's side in tho Civil War, 
and was appointed by Casar pro- 
consul of Aohaia (46 or 45). He died 
in 43 in the camp of M. Antony, hav- 
ing been sent by tho senate on a mis- 
sion to Antony, who was besieging 
Dec. Brutus in Mntlna. S. wrote a 
great number of legal works. 

Sulpicius, Severus (3G3-410), a 
Cliristian coolcsiastical blstorian. 
bom in Aquitaine. Ho was a friend 
of St. Martin, Bishop of Tours, and 
wrote his life and Uisioria Sacra 
from tho creation. 

Sultan, a Mohammedan title ol 
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dignity Ijornc by numerous Eastern 
and African rulers ; e.f?., those of 

Turkey and Morocco. The former Is 
tlie * Sultan of sultans ’ or ‘ Padishah.’ 

Sultanpur : 1. The cap. of Sultan- 
pur dist.. United I’rovinoes, India, 
CO m. N.E. of Allahabad. Pop. 
10,000. 2. A tn. of Gurgaon dist., 
Punjab, India, 30 m. S.E. of Amritsar, 
with salt works. 3. A tn. of Bar- 
bhangah dist., Bengal, India, 35 m. 
N.E. of Patna, i. A tn. of Karpur- 
thala state, Punjab, India. Pop. 
9000. 5. A tn. of Kangradist., Punjab, 
00 m. N.W. of Simla. 

Sulu (Sooloo, Yolo, or Jolo) Archi- 
pelago, a group of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, having the Sulu Sea on the 
N.W., the Sea of Celebes on the S.E. 
There are about 190 islands, divided 
into six groups. Total area abotit 1550 
sq. m. They belong to the U.S.A. 

Sulu Sea, or Sea of Mindoro, sea of 
Pacific Ocean, hung between lat. 5° N. 
and 12’ N. and iong. 117° E. and 123° 
E. N.E. are the Visaya Islands; S.W., 
Borneo; N.W., Paragua; and S.E., 
Mindanao and the Sulu Islands. 

Sulzbaoh: 1. A tn. of Upper Palati- 
nate, Bavaria, Germany, 30 m. S.E. 
of Bayreuth, in mining dist. Pop. 
5180. 2. A com. of Rhenish Prussia, 
5 m. N.E. of Saarbriicken. Pop. 
22,433. 

Sulzer, Johann Georg (1720-79), a 
Swiss pfdlosopher, bom at Winter- 
thur ; educated at Zurich. In 1742 
ho went to Berlin, where ho met 
Euler and Maupertuis, and became 
professor at the Joachimsthaler 
Gymnasium (1747) and the Ritter- 
akadomlc (1763). His works include 
Allgancinc Thtorie der schiinen 
KiXnsie, and Nachlrdge, Oder Charak- 
lerislik der rornehmslen Dichler aller 
Nalumen. 

Sumach, Sumac, and Shumaek are 
names given to mnis Coraria, a 

g ieoies of Anacardiacecc found In S. 

urope. Its leaves when ground are 
used in dyeing and tanning. The 
West Indian S. is a species of 
Brunellia. 

Sumarokov, Alexander Petrovitch 
(1718;77), a Russian dramatist, bom 
in Finland and served in army. 
He was made director of the first 
permanent theatre at St. Petersburg 
In 175G. and staged his works there 
and at Moscow. 

Sumatra, n large Island of the Dutch 
E. ^dles, lying W. of Borneo and 
S.W. of the Malay Peninsula, trend- 
ing from N.W. to S.E., its W. shores 
being washed by the Indian Ocean. It 
IS divided into six districts — West S., 
Easts., Bonkoelen, Lampongs.Palem- 
bang, and Atchin or Atjeh — its area 
amounting to 101,612 sq. m., and its 
pop. to 3,200,000, mainly JIalays. Its 
surface is mountainous, especially 


near the W. coasts, where there are 
several volcanic peaks which rise to 
an altitude of nearly 10,000 ft. The 
country is watered by numerous 
rivers, the Musi and Jambi (both 
navigable for between 400 m. and 
500 m. respectively) being the chief. 
Numerous islands surround the coa,st, 
the largest being Banka Is. in the 
S.W. Parts of the island are densely 
forested, vegetation is luxuriant, and 
the climate is tropical. In the north 
of S., near Atchin, coal is mined and 
petroleum extracted. Gold, copper, 
iron, sulphur, and saltpetre are also 
found. Other products include pop- 
per, nutmegs, spices, sago, millet, 
cocoa, coffee, betel-nuts, and rice, 
which are ail extensively grown. Wild 
animals abound, the birds are in great 
variety, and Insect pests swarm. The 
equator divides the island into two 
almost equal parts. S. was visited by 
the Portuguese in 1509, and by the 
Dutch and Engli.sh a century later. 
In 1825 the English possessions were 
ceded to the Dutch in exchange for 
Malacca. See Breitenstcin’s Snirmtra, 
1902. 

Sumbawa, one of the Lesser Sunda 
Islands, JIalay Archipelago, sepa- 
rated on the W. from Lombok by the 
Strait of Allas and on the E. from 
Komodo by Sapi Strait. Area 4300 
sq. m.; length 160 m.: breadth 20 to 
60 m. On the N.E. is Tamboro (9000 
ft.), a destruetive volcano. Under 
Dutch protection. 

Sumbul, an E. Indian name applied 
to two plants which have fragrant 
roots. One of these, kuoum also as 
musk-root, is Ferula sumbul, and is a 
species of Umbelliferm; the other is 
Nardostachys Jatamansi, the spike- 
nard, a species of Valcrianaceoe. 

Sumir, a prov. of Babylonia (q.u.). 

Sumiswald, a com. of Switzerland, 
In the canton of Beme, 15 m. E.N.E. 
therefrom. There are manufs. of 
linen and cheese. Pop. 5563. 

Summary Jurisdiction. The S. J. of 
justices of the peace is a power con- 
ferred on justices by various Acts of 
Parliament to trj' certain minor 
offences without the aid of a jury and 
to make orders for payment of money 
on complainl. Generally speaking, S. 
J. is confined to matters occurring 
within the county borough or other 
district for which the justice has been 
appointed in the commission of the 
peace, or within 500 yards of the 
boimdary of such district, or upon a 
vehicle or vessel whilst on a journey 
through the jurisdiction. The pro- 
cedure is regulated by the Summarj' 
Jurisdiction Acts, 1848 and 1879, and 
subsequent amending Acts. See 
Justices of the Peace, and Poeice. 

Summer, that portion of the year 
when the part of the earth in question 
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is ii^rest to the sun uud thus bus its 
lughest temperature. In the northern 
hemisphere S. lasts from the ontrr of 
the sim into the zodiacal sign of 
Cancer, about June 22. till the 
autumnal equinos of Sept. 2l. The 
S. of the southern hemisphere corres- 
ponds to the northern winter. 

Summer Isles, a group of islands 
at the N. entrance of Loch Broom 
Scotland. The largest is Tanera More, 
which also is the 0 nl 7 one inhabi*- ^ ' 
Summersido, a seaport of P 
Edward Is., Canada, the eai . ■ 
Prince co., on Bedoque Bay . 
Prince Edward Island K., 40 m. !• i. . 
of Charlottetown, with an excellent 
harbour, and flour and saw-mills. 
Pop. 3000. 

Summit, a city of Union co.. New 
Jersey, U.S.A., on Lackawanna R., 
11 m. S.W. of Newark. It forms a 
kind of residential suburb of New 
York and is a summer resort. Pop 
(1910) 7500. 

Summons, in law, a citation to 
appear in court. It is a written notifl- 
cation, signed by the proper officer, 
to be served on a person warning him 
to appear on a specified dav to 
answer the cUiim of the plaintiff. In 
the High Court procedure a wri/ of S. 
is the initial document of a common 
law action. It contains inter alia an 
indorsement of the nature of the 
olaim made, or of tlio relief or remedy 
required in the action, so that the de- 
fendant may know why he is sued. In 
some cases the plaintiff is allowed to 
state the particiilars of Ids case in full 
detail, but the use of such specially 
indorsed writs of S., which take the 
place of a statement of claim, is only 
permitted in some half-dozen speci- 
fied cases of liquidated demands 
(Order SIV. of the Rules of the 
Supremo Courtl. An originatiny S. 
is ft document by which any person 
claiming to be interested underadecd, 
wlii, or other written instrument, 
may apply to the court for the deter- 
mination of any question of construc- 
tion or interpretation arising under 
the instrument and for a declaration 
of his rights. It is the customary 
mode of oommenomg numerous 
actions in the Chancery Division. 
The issue of a default S. in the county 
court is the ordinary mode of com- 
mencing an action for the recovery 
of a debt in that court. A judgment 
S. is issued to enforce a judgment 
debt under pain of committal. 

Sumner, Charles (1811-74), an 
American statesman, was born at 
Boston, and educated there and at 
Harvard, being called to the bar in 
1834. After traveiling on the Con- 
tinent from 1837-40 he took an imtivc 
part in politics on Ins return, being 
noted as a determined opponent of 
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slavery. In 1851 be was elected to 
the senate, and continued Ids oppo- 
Ktion ; m 1856 he was assaulted bv 
Preston Brooks and incapacitated 
for tlwee years. His works, in fifteen 
volumes, were published 1870 - S3. 
See Memoirs (1877) by Pierce. 
.Sumner, Charles Richard (1700- 
ISJi), an English churchman, was 
private chaplain to George IV. at 

Windsor. Later lie became Bisliop of 
... 

work was 
liirisi pracli- 
See Life 
876. 

Sumner, John Bird (17S0-1SG2). 
Arcbbisliop of Canterbury, was edu- 
cated at Cambridge. In ISIS ho be- 
came rector of Mapledurham, in 1828 
Bishop of Cliestcr, and twciit.v years 
later was appointed to tlie see of 

'' ' ’ worics are; 

A Treatise 
‘ ' ion and on 

ic Creator, 
Jhristianilti 
Reception, 

1824, 

Sumptuary Laws (Lot. sumptuarins, 
from sumptus, expense). S. L. or 
regulations wore suo)i as restrained 
or limited the expenses of citizen.*, 
in wearing apparel, equipages, the 
pleasures of Die table, furniture, etc. 
Such laws were in former times fre- 
quently enacted botli in England 
and la Scotland, but liavo been in 
desuetude for centuries. TIioso of 
England were repwilcd in 1001 by 
one oi the first Acts of the reigu of 
James I. 

Sumter, a oityofS. Carolina, U.S. A., 
and cap. of Sumter co., 81 m. N.W. 
of Ciinrleston. It is a trade centre for 
an agricultural region, and export- 
cotton and tobacco. It was founded 
in 1800, and named after General 
Sumter. Pop. (1010) 8109. 

Sumter, Fort, see Fort Strannn. 
Sumy, a tn. of S. Russia, in tlio gov. 
of Kliarkov, 83 m. N.W. of the city of 
Kharkov. It is a trade centre for the 
Ukraine, and has manuts. of sugar. 
Pop. 28,000. 

Sun, The, the parent body of tin- 
solar system, tlie star to wldoli the 
■visible planets belong, has a mean 
parallax of about 8*706*, correspond- 
ing to a mean distance of 92*9;f 
million miles ; its angidar diameter 
is 1920'+0*03', com'.sponding to 

865.000 m.*, its mass 332,800 time- 
that of the cartli. Talcing tlic wciglit 
of the c.'irth at 1*317x10“ Ib.s. 
(Burgess), that of the S. is 4*38x10™ 
lbs. The volume of tlio S. being 

1.306.000 times, its density is only 
0*2.55 times tliat of the earth, or 
1*41 sp. gr. The S.’s surface gravita- 
tional attraction is 27*6 times greater 
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than terrestrial surface Rravitntion. 
Its equator is Inclined to the cciiptlc 
at an aiifrlo of 7° 15', to the piano of 
the earth’s equator at 20° l.'i'; its axis 
points midway between Vefta and the 
Polo Star, R.A. 18 hrs. ii mins., dccl. 
01°. Itoialion . — The density of the S. 
indicates a BiLseous state, and rotation 
is therefore of a dillcront class Ii'om 
that of tlic earth. Carrington and 
SiiOrer from observations of sun- 
spots gave about twenty-five days ns 
tiic period for equatorial rotation, 
'file former expressed his result by 
tbo equation X = 805'-105' sin ’“J, 
wliero X=<laily rate, Z=latitnde. 
Similar results have been obtained 
l)y Stratonoll and Clicvallcr from 
measurements of taoulre. Fox and 
Halo ho.vc made determinations from 
speotrohcliofp-aphs of hydrogen and 
calcium llocouli, but the line Ili gave 
no retardation for higlicr latitudes. 
Dimer, Ilalm, and Adams have made 
rosoarclieH on various spectral lines, 
utilising tlio Doppler olleet, since one 
side of the S.’s disc will show ap- 
proaeli, the other recession. Tlie 
residt (Adams) is 2t'(l days at the 
equator, 20‘:i days at :i0°lat., 31'2 days 
at 00° lat., 35’3 days at 80° lat.; hi“ 
equation being f-10'02°+3'99°coM 
f=nngular sidereal rotation per day, 
'()=latltudo. So far as It lias been 
possible to classify the phenomena 
which compose the S., they may be 
grouped under five heads; the photo- 
siihoro (q.f.), the reversing layer, the 
chromosphere (q.v.), and the corona; 
beyond these Is tliu general question 
of radiation. lievcrsinn layer. — Klrch- 
holl'b theory regarding the dark 
lines In the solar spectrum supiioscd 
a layer of gaseous matter, through 
which light from the photosphere 
must pass to reach the earth. At 
the temperature of the S., this would 
be Incandescent, and would give a 
bright line spectrum if separately 
observed. Tills was accomplished In 
the total cclliiso of 1870 by Professor 
Ymuig. At ilic moment of totality, 
the light of the photosphere being 
obscured, the bright lines forming tin- 
spectrum of tlio reversing layer were 
visible as a ‘ (lash spectrum.’ Metallic 
lines are numerous, and the layer, 
which is continuous with the chromo- 
sphere, has a thickness estimated 
variously at .5(10 to 100 Om. Corona. 
— So far only visible during the few 
seconds of totality during an eclipse, 
this extends Irregularly for a distance 
of one or possibly two dlamctcre of 
the .S. beyond the moon’s disc. Its 
spectrum Is more nearly continuous 
tlian that of tbo photosphere, with a 
few blight lines, notably the green 
5303 of ‘ ooronium ’ not yet dis- 
covered on the earth. Its rotation 
with the S. has been confined spectro- 


scopically. There appear to bo ray.- 
of incandescence, reflcotlon, parti- 
cularly from Its outer part, and 
luminescence; Its likeness to the 
aurora has led to theories of electrical 
constitution. Comets pass througli 
the substance ivith no measurable re- 
sistance. It appears ns a scries of 
radial streamers, ‘ pearly lined,’ em- 
anating from the S., and varies with 
the sun-spots, a period of eleven years 
having boon estimated. At sun-spot 
minimum, the equatorial streamers 
are long, at maximum the rays are of 
shorter lengtli and more evenly dis- 
tributed round the S. Rudlallon . — 
The quantity of sunlight has been 
estimated at 1576 x 10'* candle-power; 
Its Intensity Is given as 150 times that 
of the llme-llght. Yet were the S. 
deprived of its absorbing envelope of 
gases. It would sliino wltii 2-5 times 
Its present power, and would appear 
blue, those rays being most absorbod. 
'file light of the S. dlstlrfctly fades 
towards the limb, the outer portions 
passing througli a greater thlcknoes 
of absorbing cnvolopo. 'riio tem- 
perature of the photosplioro has been 
estimated to exceed 5800° C. abs., or 
even 0200’ C. obs., while It may reach 
7000° O. abs. Young states that the 
heat received from tlio S. would be 
sufficient to molt a layer of ice 220 ft. 
thick on the cartli’s equator annually; 
the energy on ouch square foot of tho 
earth’s surface, If utilised In a por- 
fcct heat engine, would bo sufilolont 
annually to raise a hundred tons to the 
height of a mile; at tlio .S.’s surface a 
thickness of 04 ft. of loo would be 
melted in one minute. Of the total 
heat energy of tlio S., tho earth re- 
ceives 1/22 X 10*. No diminution in 
tho energy of tho S. has been de- 
tected, and tho evidence of plant dis- 
tribution points to no diminution. 
Fluctuations in tho radiation of tho S. 
have occupied attention with very 
varying results, but evidences have 
been obtained at tho Smithsonian 
Observatory on Mt. Wilson. Fig. 1. 
illustrates the result; tho values being 
reduced to mean solar distance. An 
amplitude of change of 3’5 per cent. 
Is frequent, wlille 10 per cent, is 
sometimes reached. Tho figures In the 
vertical column give tho ‘ solar con- 
stant ’ (but for slightly more correct 
figures see Annals, Srnitlisonian 
A.stronomical Observatory, vol. lib. 
Figs. 9-11, 1913). Tlie ‘solar con- 
stant ■ expresses tho total intensity of 
solar radiation outside tho earth’s 
atmosphoro at mean solar dlst.uncc; 
simultaneous observations In 1909 
and 1910 on Mt. 'VVlIson (1 m. high) 
and Mt. Whitney (3 m. high) gave 
values In tho former case of 1‘913- 
1-904, In tho latter 1‘979-1‘933 
calorics per sq. cm. per minute. Tho 



distribution of energy thiongbont the doubtful. Tbchalogengroup: fluorine, 
fiow spectrum is sho^ m Fiff.' 2, chlorine, bromine, iodine; the oxtscq 
which gives two successive bolometric group ; oxygen, sulphur, sUe^um, 
observations on Mt. Wilson through tellurium; the nitrogen group: nitre- 
a 60* flint glass prism. At places gen, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony; 
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marUed •, the S.’s rays were out off and boron are absent from the solar 
to givo a zero radiation base line ; at spectrum (Rowland). The speotro- 
places marked t screens were inter- helioeraph has been applied to the 
pos^ to reduce intensity to keep the study of the separate lines over the 
curve on tho photographic plate, Tho S.’s surface, so that, e.o. iron or cal- 
heights above the base line are pro- cium or hydrogen ‘ layers ’ of tho S. 
portional to the energy of the spec- arc photograpliod. Tho three layers 



truju rays. Fraunhofer lines, some of 
which are indicated by their lottere, 

show as depressions of tho The 

suectrum of the S. has sho-sTO the 
existence there of thirty-six terres- 
trial elements; twelve others are 


mentioned are supposed to ho in tlint 
Order of distance from tho S.’s centre. 
Bnt fui-thor, a study of tho sepamto 
lines of each element gives some idea 
of tho pressure and temperature 
conditions at dlllorent depths ivithin 
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the S.’s surface. Fig. 3 shows the ar- 
rangement of the slit for the observa- 
tion of spectra of prominanccs. See 
C. G. Abbott, S.M., The, Sun, 1912 ; 
Lookyer, Chemistry of the Sun. 1887, 



no. 3. METHOD OF OBSEKVING THE 

SUN’S EIMB BIT.CTR03C0PICAI.I.V 


and The Sun’s Place in Nature, 1897 ; 
Ball, Story of the Sun, 1893 ; C. A. 
Young, 2'hc Sun. See also SOLAB 
System ; CiniOMOSPnERE ; Photo- 
SPHEKE ; SPEcmoM, and Radiation. 

Sun Animalcules, see Heeiozoa. 

Sunart, Loch, an inlet opening into 
the Sound of Mail, Argyllshire, Scot- 
land. It is about 20 m. long, with a 
vary-lng width of 1 to 3 rn. 

Sun-bear, the ureus (or Helardos) 
malayanus, a small black bear found 
in Malay, 

Sun-birds, the various species of 
passeriform birds in the family Nocta- 
rlnida;. They are inhabitants of 
tropical parts of the Old World, fre- 
quenting Africa, India, Papua, and 
K. Australia. In appearance they are 
extremely brilliant, shining with 
metallic colours, and they are of very 
small size. 

Sun-bittern, or Eurypyga hdias, a 
gruiform bird of the family Eury- 
pygidm, wiiich occurs in the northern 
part of S. America, It is fairly large, 
and has a long neck, slender bill, and 
pervious nostrils ; the plumage is 
mottled, but the chief shades are 
brown, black, and wlute. It frequents 
the marshy bank.s of large rivers. 

Sunbury : 1. A tn. of Pennsylvania. 
U.S.A., and cap. of Northumberland 
CO., on the Susquehanna R., with an 
export trade in lumber, and railway 
works. Pop. (1910) 13,770. 2. A tn, 
of Victoria, Australia, in Bourke co., 
28 m. N.W. of Melbourne. Pop. 2500, 
3. A market tn. of hliddlesex, Eng- 
land, on the Thames, 17 m. S.W. of 
London. Pop. (1911) 4G07. 

Sun-craclts, or Desiccation-cracks, 
are produced in mud which is exposed 
to sun and rain. Their existence in 
strata proves that the stuface of the 
rock on which they lie was exposed 
XII 


and dried before the next layer of 
sediment was deposited. 

Sunda Islands, in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, are situated In the Indian 
Ocean, They comprise Java, Sumatra. 
Borneo, Celebes, Banka, etc., among 
tha Great Sunda group, and in the 
Lesser Sundas are Bali, Lombok, 
Sumbawa, and 'rimor, etc. 

Sunda Sea, the western extension of 
the Banda Sea, E. Archipelago, be- 
tween Flores and Olebes and 120’ 
and 125'’ E. 

Simday, see Sabbath. 

Sunday Island, sec Raoul. 

Sunday Schools, in their modem 
form, owe their origin to Robert 
Raikes, a printer living in the town of 
Gloucester, who inaugurated his 
scheme in 1780. Long before this, 
however, some kind of Sunday re- 
ligions instraction had been in use, 
having been taken over by the early 
Christians from the Jewish Church. 
During the middle ages, however, 
cateemsing and preaching had fallen 
largely into disuse, and the mass of 
the people were very ignorant. Among 
those who attempted reform by means 
of Sunday instruction we may men- 
tion Luther, Knox, and St. Charles 
Borromco. The scheme of Raikes, 
however, was a la^cr and more per- 
manent one, and in its initiation ho 
was greatly helped by the Rev. 
Thomas Stock, to whose suggestions 
the scheme was indeed due. He pro- 
posed to make the S. S. a normal 
part of the equipment of every church, 
and the scheme spread rapidly 
throughout Great Britain, aided as 
it was by the publicity which Raikes 
gave it first in the GUyucestcr Journal, 
and later (1785) in the Sunday 
Scholar’s Companion. Paid teachers 
were at first employed, and reading 
and ivriting were taught along with 
the Bible. But by the end of the 18th 
century voluntary teachers were 
found in sufficient numbers to make 
payment unnecessary. S. S. were 
introduced into America in 1791, and 
here they have taken firmer root thau 
anywhere else. In 1817 the Sunday 
and Adult School Union was formed, 
and this developed in 1824 into the 
American .Sunday School Union. 

Sunday Trading and Sunday Closing. 
The basis of the law as to Sunday 
trading is the old Sunday Observ- 
ance Act, 1G77, which provides that 
‘ no tradesman, artificer, workman, 
labourer, or other person whatsoever 
(sc, ejusdem generis) fourteen years 
of age or upwards ’ may ‘ do or 
exorcise any worldly labour, business, 
or work of his ordinary calling upon 
the Lord’s Day,’ works of necessity 
or charity alone being excepted. 
' Tradesman ’ in the above context 
means one who carries on the business 
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of bujiDg and selling, so that barbers 
oound to close on Sundays 
(Palmer v. Snovr, 1900), and appar- 
eawy farmei-s are outside the Act (R. 

By the Bread Act, 
loSu, making bread or cakes on 
Sunday or, after 1.30 p.m., selling 
Me same, js punishable by fine. 
Places of entertainment or amuse- 
ment are affected by the Sun- 
day Observance Act of 1780, which 
Act renders the ' chairman of the 
entei'taiument,’ ‘ manager,’ ‘ con 
ductor,’ keeper of the house,’ or 
' master of the ceremonies ’ liable to 
penalties for opening or using a place 
for entertainment on Sunday where 
the public are admitted by paj-ment 
of money, but the effect of this Act 
is largely nullified by the decision in 
. quarjunj Com- 
■■ that the simple 

' public free and 
charging only for reserved seats took 
the case outside the Act. 

Sunder, Lucas, sec Cbanach, Lucas. 

Sunderhans, or Sunderbunds, the 
name given to the jungle region of 
swamps and islands in the southern 
part of the deltas of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra. The name is derived 

from the Suudr' “ 

which furnish 
portion of th 
grown. 

Sunderland, a seaport and co. bor. 
of Durham, England, at mouth of 
It. Wear, 14 m. N.E. of Durham. 
Included in the mum’cipal borough 
are Monkwearmouth and Bishop- 
wearmouth. The town is well built, 
and for the most part modern. St. 
Peter’s Church has portions dating 
from the 7th century. S. oires its 
present importance to the rich coal 
mines in the vicinity. The Pemberton 
mine (2286 ft. deep) is the deepest in 
the world. There is an excellent har- 
bour (area 150 acres), and wet docks 
and tidal basins. There are large ship- 
building yards and fisheries, iron 
works, and manuls, of glass, earthen- , 
ware, machinery, ropes ^d chmns, j 


Sundsvall 

In 1671-72 he was employed by 
Charles II. on embassies to Madrid 
and Paris. He renounced Protestant- 
jsm m 1687, but was obliged to lice 
lo Rotterdam in 1688, became again 
a Protestant and entered the .servire 
of William of Orange, wlio as William 
HI. made him Lord Chambcrlaiii in 
1697. 

Sundew, or Droscra rotundifotia, a 
species of Droseraceie found in bogs 
and noted as an insectivorous plant 
(n-r.). 

Simdials are instruments for giving 
the time of the day by means of a 
shadow cast by the sun. There is the 
dial on which the hours are marked 
which receives the shadow, and a 
siule or gnomon from which tlic 
shadow is cast. Tho simplest form is 
obtained by a gnomon fixed, parallel 
to the earth’s axis, on a dial parallel 
to the equator; mid-day is marked 
where tho meridian of the place 
emerges trom tho dial, and the hours 
are equally distributed roimd its cir- 
cumference. Most S., however, have 
horizontal or vertical dials fixed on 
pedestals or tho walls of buildings, 
and on these the hours are unequally 
distributed. To place tho divisions 
on a horizontal dial for a particular 
latitude, a globe Avith tlie twenty -four 
meridional spaces may bo taken, and 
a strip of paper passed roimd tho 
great circle passing through tlio point 
of latitude; tho points of Jntoi'scctlon 
of the meridians on tho paper may bo 
marked and transferred to tho dial. 
Tho gnomon must 1)0 fixed, a tri- 
angular plate is hont with one edge 
acting ns gnomon, at an angle to the 
dial equal to tho intitudo, and lying 
In the plane ol the meridian. Or tho 
divisions may bo calonlatcd trom the 
formula tan H = tan It x sin I, wlicre 
H is the hour-lino, tho angle hotween 
tho hour-line and tho meridian ; h, 
tho hour angle, tho angle deseril)ed by 
the sun between tho given time and 
noon ; I, the Intitudo. Time . — Tho 
dial gives true solar time and cor- 
rection is necessary ; see Day and 


anchors, chemicals, etc. 

151 159. 

Sunderland, Charles Spencer, 

Earl ot (1674-1722), a statesman ...... 

bibliophile. Entered Parliament for 
Tiverton as a 1696; succeeded 

to the title, 1702. In 1700 he gamed 
the support of Marlborough by marry- 
ing his daughter. He served on 
poh'tioal missions to Vienna ana 
Berlin, 1705; became Secretary pi 
State, 1706, but was dismissed m 
1710; became Lord Privy Seal, IJ 15, 
after serving as lord-lieutcnnnt of 
Ireland, and during 1718-21 ■was 
First Lord Of the Treasury. 

Sunderland, Robert Spencer, second 
Earl of (1640-1702), born at Pans. 


Pop. (1911)1 Equation of Timk._ Tlio forms of 


Lectures (Brewster’s ed.). 

Sundsvall, n seaport of Sweden in 
the prov. of " ' 
coast, on a u 
m. S.W. of : 
is sheltered 1 '. 

sawmills, st, ,, ■■ — , 
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lircwericp. are the chief industries, 
and a trade is carried on in timhor and 
fish. Since 1888, when it was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire, it has been 
rebuilt, and is now a handsome city. 
Pop. 10,855. 

Sun-Iish, the term apph'cd to all 
members of the pcrch-Uke family 
Centrarchidro, as well as to several 
species in other fainiiics. Those of 
the Ccntrarchida; are small, oval in 
.‘■hape, briKht of colour, and inhabit 
the fresh water of K. America. Most 
of them build nests ; in diet they 
are carnivorous, and they themselves 
serve as food for man. Other S. are 
Orihagorisois (or Mola) mola and litin- 
zanla truncala, both larRC species of 
Molidro in the sub-order Plectoenathi: 
ScJache maximvs, a mackerel-shark 
of fjrcat size; and Lamprie luna, the 
opah, a species of Lamprididee. 

Sunflower, or TJclianthus annuun, a 
species of Coroposita: found la 
America and cultivated in Britain for 
its largo heads of golden florets. In 
the United States the seeds, which 
are oily, are used as poultry -food and 
as medicine for horses. 

Sungari, Songari, or Sunghwa- 
kiang, a largo river of Manchuria, 
rising near the Korean frontier, in the 
Shan-alin Sits., and flowing N.W. to 
join the R. Naun and then K.E. to 
join the R. Amur, In about 47° 38' N., 
130 ni. S.W, of the influx of the 
Ussuri. Its total length is about 
800 ra., and it is navigable up to 
Kirin and sometimes further. The 
river is deep (12-20 ft.) in most 
places, but occasionally spreads out 
to a width of a mile, when the depth 
is only 3-4 ft. 

Sungei Vjong was formerly a state, 
but is now (since 1895) part of Negri 
Sembilan, a British protectorate at 
the western extremity of the Malay 
Peniirsula. The Malays are agricul- 
tural, the tin mines being worked by 
the Clilnc.se. Area 18G0 sg. m. Pop. 
30,000, mostly Cliine.se. 

Sunium (Sovrior), the ancient 
Greek name for the headland, now 
called Cape Colonna, at the extreme 
S. of Attica. The ruins of a temple to 
Poseidon, which crown it, are still a 
landmark to sailors. 

Sunn, or Sunn-hemp, a fibre ob- 
tained from the stems of Crotalaria 
juncm, a leguminous plant of the 
E. Indies. 

Sunnites, the orthodox section of 
the Jlohammedans. The division 
among Jloslems came on the death of 
Mohammed, since the Prophet had 
appointed no successor. The S. take 
their name from the Svnna, n collec- 
tion of rules, regulations, legends, and 
sayii 'to contain 

the ■■ ■ . ■ ■ if Moh.un- 

med. ■ . ■ a.s .supple- 
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mentary to the Koran. The content.s 
of the Sunna are, however, much in- 
ferior in value. 

Sunshine Recorders are instru- 
ments for recording the time during 
which the sun is not obscured by 
cloud, fog, etc. That recommended 
by the meteorological authorities of 
Britain is the ‘ CampbeIl-.Stokes,’ 
devised by Campbell in 1857 and 
improved by Prof. .Stokes (1879). 
The simplest pattern for use in a 
particular latitude has a glass globe 
which acts as a lens, the sun’s 
image being received on a card 
in the zodiacal frame. The card is 
accurately marked in hours and 
fractions, and the concentrated ray.s 
bum a trace as the sun travels across 
the sky, the breaks showing the 
periods of obscured sun. Three 
grooves are provided to receive the 
cards, one each for winter, summer, 
and the equinoxes. The Jordan S. R., 
with the aperture in a closed cylin- 
der, admits the sun’s rays to a strip 
of photographic jiaper, graduated 
for time; the trace is fixed by simple 
rinsing in water, and this must be 
done, according to the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Meteorologicjil 
Soeiety, before tabulating results. 
The photographic record gives some 
measure of the intensity of the sun’s 
rays. In another form of the Jordan 
S. R. two hemispheres are arranged, 
one each for morning and afternoon 
sun. By adjustment in a quadrant on 
which latitude is shown, these instru- 
ments are adjustable for any latitude. 
For more accurate determinations of 
the .sun’s radiation platinum resist- 
ance themiometers, or thermo-electric 
couples, are used and are easily 
rendered self-registering. The Denis 
S. R. is a self-registering Instrument 
depending on the different absorp- 
tive powers of a gla.ss and black sur- 
face. A pivoted bent tube contain- 
ing mercury has one end blackened 
and contains also some ether. The 
blackened surface being more absorp- 
tive of heat rays, causes the ether to 
expand and displace the mercury 
which causes the tube to tilt over and 
complete the circuit of an electric 
current from a battery communi- 
cating with the registering apparatus. 
On the sun becoming obscured, the 
ether cools down and the mercurj- 
resumes its original position, causing 
the tube to tilt back, thus breaking 
contact. S. Rs. do not give a record 
of cloudiness, which is nsually 
visually estimated, though at night 
some indication is given hy the Pole- 
Star Recorder (.q.v.). See Curtis 
Quart. Jour. Hoy. Met. Soc. xxlv., 
1898, ‘ Sunshine Recorders and Their 
Indications ’ ; also Ssrmons, Met. Mag. 
vol. xlii., p. 148. 
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Sun-spots \rere discovered, Botne 
two years after the Invention of the 
tdescope in 1608, by Galileo, Fabri- 
cius, and Scheiner independently. 
They vary greatly in size, some large 
ones being 5 I, the diameter of the sun, 
or five times that of the earth ; occa- 
sionally groups are found. Scliwabe 
(1843), from observations extending 
over twenty years, discovered a 
periodicity; Wolf and Wolfer after 
him have completed a record up to 
the present time and extending back 
as fully as possible to 1610. New- 
comb from these finds 4'02 years as 
the period of increase in numbers, ; 
6 '51 as that of decrease, the full; 
period being 1 1 '13 years ; in each case : 


Sun 


numerous at S. maxima, the coronn, 
teirestrial aurora, and the earth’s 
magnetic field. Magnetic storms 
appear to be distinctly connecteii 
with large S., while climatic changes 
on the earth, such as exceptional 
rainfall and drought, have been con- 
nected with the general periodicity. 
S. show a marked distribution in lati- 
tude, occurring mainly between lats. 

10° a- ^ V >0 1„.|. . 

outsi ■- - - 

The . ■ 

to ar 
max; 
out i ' 

has lapsed a new disturbance rises. 
Very great difliculty is exporienccil In 



on the average. The full period 

ranges between extremes of 7"3 and 

17-1 years. Lookyer, Halm, and 

Wolfer have discovered that the 

more intense the outbreak of spots 

in any period the shorter the time 

reauired for maximum development 

and also for subsequent decay. 

Further, the period from maximum 

to minimum is alwa- 

the increasing perio 

these periods there is . . ■ 

cycle. Shuster in i 

analysis finds three 

period-s of 11’125, ' . . . ' . . 

years. All three a- ' ' 

fractions of 331, and 

reciprocals of the fire 

reciprocal of the third. The peno- 

(iicity of S. is shored by the faculo;, 

the prominences, which are most 


observing or photographing details of 
spots on account of the heating of tin- 
earth’s atmosphere ; and much dis- 
agreement results in points of Irn 
portonce. Secohl notes the appear 
anco of eruption and bright faculn; 
before the dovelopraont of a spot, 
iliookycr considers the spot antecode-e 
'the foculro. An umbra and ponumbRi 

’ ’ d a ‘ groyncss ’ pro- 

dovelopraont ; the 
itely circular and ro 


scorns to tumble 
10 clia-sm ’ (Socnhl), 
leaving lucuiiu ./hicb subside. A 8 . 
lasm on the averago for two or three 
months, the record being eighteen 
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months. Spots have a small proper 
motion of their own apart from the 
sun’s rotation, and any change of 
structure appears to he accompanied 
by a westward rush. Spectrum . — 
This is generally weaker than that 
of the photosphere, particularly in 
the violet, a result at least partly due 
to diminished temperature. Adams, 
a strengthening of the line of sodium, 
calcium, vanadium, and chromium 
(partly), and a distinct weakening 
of aU the hydi’ogen and silicon lines ; 
hub in the tot^ Fraunhofer lines a 
strengthening ; this points to a cool- 
ness of the reversing layer just above 
the spots. A further evidence of such 
cooling is the presence of the flutings 
due to titanium oxide and the hydrides 
of calcium and magnesium. The work 
of Hale from 1908, from a study of 
the Zeeman effect in the lines, showed 
that S. are not of tlie same polarity, 
double spots often being of opposite 
polarity, which is considered to in- 
dicate the presence of vortices or 
whirling motions within the spots. 



There is no decided proof of the 
ascent or descent of gases within a 
spot, hnt Evcrshed has observed the 
former and St. John the latter. The 
general conclusion appears to he that 
S. arc cyclonic disturbances with 
gases radiating outward at the upper 
end ; into the region of diminished 
pressure the upper-level hydrogen is 
sucked and its temperature increased. 
I’he vortices arc in opposite direc- 
tions in tlie N. and hemisphere, as 
are those of the terrestrial atmos- 
phcrcs. Fig. 2 shows at tiuee times 
the hydrogen lino in a S. spec- 
trum, indicating a motion of 300 m. 
per sec. towards the observer. The 
figures reproduced are by courtesy of 
Messrs. (Sinn & Co., from Young’s 
General Astronomy. 

Sunstroke, Heotsiroke, or Insolation, 
a condition of prostration or fever, 
brought about by excessive exposure 
to tlie aim’s rays or to a high tem- 
perature. The disturbance of the 
normal processes by which the heat 
of dho body is regulated produces 
effects upon the central nervous sys- 
tem whioli are in their turn followed 


by distiu’bances in the respiratorj- 
and circulatory processes. The extent 
and form of these disturbances de- 
tennine the various types of the 
disease. Thus, syncope may be the 
predominant symptom ; the patient 
is sick and giddy, and ultimately falls 
into a fainting condition with a very 
weak pulse. He sliould he placed in 
a recumbent position, and effoits 
should be made to restore the circula- 
tion by stimulants, such as ammonia, 
ether, etc. Asphyxia may he the 
prevailing symptom, as in the form of 
S. Icnmvn as heat apoplexy. This con- 
dition is marked hj- dark flushing of 
the face, protruding eyes, and ster- 
torous breathing. The best treatment 
is the application of cold by rubbmg 
the skin with ice. Besides these two 
well-defined types of S., there are 
numerous varieties in which different 
forms of respiratorj' or circulatory 
disability are manifested. The treat- 
ment should in every case be symp- 
tomatic. 

Sun Worship has been common at 
all times and in aU parts of the world, 
for the sun is naturally regarded a.s 
the source whence comes light, heat, 
life, health, and other things needed 
by man. Thesun-god was worshipped 
in Persia as Jlithra, in Egj-pt as Ra, 
in (Jreeco as Apollo, and under other 
names in Peru, fv. America, and 
Northern Europe. 

Sim Yat-Sen (6. 1867). a mission 
convert’s son. In 1892 he graduated 
with a degree in medicine at Hong 
Kong. An exile from China during 
the years 1895-1911, in consequence 
of the failure of a revolutionary con- 
spiracy, he founded a political society 
in Japan, called the Tung Mong Hni, 
and was soon recognised as the leader 
of the Young China party. In 1912, 
elected by the Nanking Assembly 
president of the southern provinces, 
he resigned his office after fourteen 
days in favour of Yuan Shih-kai. 
After supporting the latter for a while 
Dr. S. withdrew his approval, and 
was implicated in the unsuccessful 
revolution of 1913. See China. 

Supererogation, Works of, a class of 
worliB which, in the Roman (jatholic 
system, are described as not abso- 
lutely required of each individual as 
conditions to his eternal salvation. 
Roman Catholics found this defini- 
tion on the distinction between what 
they believe to be commanded and 
what they hold to be only counselled, 
for on example of which they appeal 
to tlie words of our Lord to the young 
man in Matt. xix. 21, which distin- 
guish one class of works which are 
necessary in order to * enter into life,’ 
and a further class which must only 
be done it we * would be perfect.’ For 
works of supererogation, as for all 
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supernaturaUy good works, they hold 
that the assistance ot God*s grace is 
indispensably necessary ; and they 
do not ascribe to them any merit, 
except that which arises ftom God's 
own free and gratuitous promise. In 
a Avord, the only distinctive charac- 
teristic of a work of supererogation 
lies in its not being supposed to be 
preseribed or commanded as abso- 
lutely necessary for the salvation of 
the individual, but its being done for 
the sake of greater perfection. A 
further consequence of this doctrine 
is that God may accept the super- 
abundant works of one in atonement 
for the defective service of another. 

Superior : 1. The largest, most 

elevated, and most westerly of the 
five great lakes of N. America, and 
the largest body of fresh water on the 
globe. Area 31,000 to 32,000 sq. m., 
about one-third of which is in On- 
tarip, Canada, and the rest in JHn- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, 
U.S.A. Length 420 m., greatest 
width 160 m., mean depth 900 ft. It 
is fed by numerous streams, the chief 
being the St. Louis, and discharges by 
St. Mary’s H. at the E. end into Lake 
Huron. There are numerous islands. 
The u’ater is very pure and abounds 
in fish. 2. Cap. city of Douglas co., 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., at W. end of Lake 
Superior, 6 m. S. of Duluth, with « 
good harbour and nmnerous manu 
faotures and industries. Pop. (1910) 
40,384. 

Superior and Superiority, in Scots 
law, the person who makes a grant 
of land or a feu to a grantee is called 
the superior or feu superior, and the 
grantee is or was called tlie vassal. If 
tho grantor be iiimself a vassal Ids 
grantee is suh-vassal and ho himself 
mid-snpcrior, while tho mid-superior’s 
superior is over-superior in relation to 
the sub-vassal. The interest retained 
by the superior in the feu is styled 
superiority or domimum directum, 
wiiioh interest was originally the 
ownership of the land subject to tlie 
more or Jess precarious right of the 
v^assal; the interest acquired by tho 
vassal was the dominium utile, i.e. Hie 
beneficial ownership. 

Superphosphate of Lime, a mixturo 
of calcium sulphate and monocalomm 
phosphate, and is obtained by treat- 
ing bone asb or gronnd mineral pbos- 
phate with dilute sulphuric acid. It 
is used as an artificial manure, ite 
value depending on tho available 

. . . • condition in 

more solid or 
gaseous material than it will nor- 
mally bold in solution. Consider the 
case of a solid which can be dissolved 
to a greater extent as the temperature 
of tho solution rises. If tlie solution 
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be gradually cooled to below the point 
of saturation, the excess of solid is not 
at once deposited unless there is a 
nueiens present, snob as anotiicr 
crystm. MTide tho excess of solid is 
held m solution, the solution is said 
to be supersaturated. 

Superstitious Uses, sec Cbaiutjes. 
SuppS, Fran* von (IS20-95), an 
operettist, born in Dahnatia, studied 
under Cigala, Ferrari, and Seyfried : 
settled in Vienna, where ho conducted 
at tho Lcopoldstadt Theatre (1SC2- 
95), for which he wrote nearly tlilriv 
operettas. His best-known work i< 
the Poef and Peasant overture. 

Supple Jack, a term applied to 
many climbing plants wliioli have 
very pliable stems. Several of these 
belong to the order Ehamnncea;, e.a. 
Qinoplia scandens and Pcrchemw 
volubilis. 

Supply ; 1. A grant of monev pro- 
vided in order to meet tho expenses 
of government by the representatives 
of the people. Tho prlnciplo that tho 
redress of grievances siiould bo a 
return for Ss. granted by parliament 
I- ...... — inoipic toiighl 

Clmrlcs 1. It 
nltion at tho 
: (10S8), when 

Ss. were granted annually nnd tlie 
necessity for annual Ss. did away 
with tlio necessity for legnily oiinoting 
that Parliament should meet every 
year. The power of voting Ss.'ls in- 
vested in the Commons, but tlie 
butnot 
.ils prln- 
■ noking,' 

that is, making an ordinary measiii'e 
into n financial one by tacking a 
financial clause to it. A money bill, or 
bill of S. must, however, receive tlie 
consent of Lords and king. 2. A term 
used to denote tlie s.v.stcm by wliieb 
tho army receives its Ss. of food, 
ammunition, and clothing. Tliis i.s 
supplied chiefly by contract, but In 
some stations, e.p. Gibraltar, tlie 
bread nnd meat Ss. are olitaiiied by 
the Army Service Corps, ns tlicy 
would bo on active service. See Ltsi: 

OK COJIMU.\IC.4TIOX, and AuMV— lu 
the field. , 

Supply, Commissioners of, the 
Scotch C. of S., first appointed liy 
tho Act of Convention, I06J , were for 
over a century, before county councils 
were instituted in 1S89, tlie leading 
local authority. Tliolr special or 
primary function was to levy tlie i 
land tax. In 1867 hy the County 
Police Act tliov were given tlie duty 
tlirough a police committee of jiro- 
viding a county police force. 'Tlie 
qualific ' ' ■ 

has sine . " ' ' . ' 

or nu t 

vlving ■' ' 
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tax eommi^Hloners and to act with colouration ol tlic .-kin. Suprarenal 
the county councils in the appoint- 1 exti-act from the glands of the sheep is 
ment of a standing joint committee I used in the treatment of Addison’s 
to manage the county police force disease, but still more for cheeking 
and control capital expenditure and luemorrhage. 

borrowing. See Erskine’s Principles Supremacy, Royal, is a term used 
of the Law of ScoUand. to designate supreme ecclesiastical 

Supply and Demand, the economic authority. It is either papal or royal; 
commonplace that the price of a com- but the former has for the most part, 
modity depends on S. and D. means even in Roman Catholic countries, 
that the price of commodities must long ago been superseded by tlie 
be so adjusted whether consciously or latter. The papal supremacy was 
unconsciously as to equalise the de- abolished by the legislatures of Eng- 
mand with the supply; and that, as a land, Scotland, and Ii'eland in the 
general rule, the demand Increases 16th century; but in order to ensure 
with a decrease in price, and , con- acquiescence in that abolition, parti- 
versely, the demand decreases with culariy on the part of persons holding 
an increase in iirice. Where the supply public offices in England and Ireland, 
is absolutely limited (c.p. rare or first an oath was, by an Act of 108!!, re- 
editions of books) the supply is made quired to be taken, called generally 
equal to the demand by Increasing the oath of supremacy. Tliis oath in 
the price to such a point that the its form, however, merely^ denied the 
demand - in - excess is vdthdrawn, papal supremacy; it contains no 
M^ero the cost of production rises positive statement of the R. S. By 
with every additional supply (e.g. anActpasscdin 1701 It was provided 
coal, w'heat) by reason of tlie greater that no person should be liable to be 
proportional outlay of labour and summoned to take the oath of 
capital, the supply must be increased supremacy, or prosecuted for not 
to meet every increase in demand, obeying such summons; and Roman 
Where the supply can bo increased Catholics, upon taking an oath in 
without a corresponding Increase in which the civil and temporal author- 
the cost of production (c.cr. manu- Ity of the pope arc abjured, may hold 
factured goods) pricosrise temporarily office without taking the oath of 
when the demand e.xceeds the supply, supremacy. 

but fall with the stimulated Increase Supreme Court of Judicature. The 
in supply. Sec Fawcett’s PolUical Judicature Act, 3 873, united the then 
Kconomv; .Sidgwick’s Principles of existing Courts of Chancery, Queen’s 
PolUical Economy. Bench, Common Pleas (g.v.) (We^- 

Supporters, in heraldry, the figures minster), and Exchequer iq.v.), the 
placed on eitber side of a coat-of- High Court of Admiralty, the Probate 
arms, e.y. the lion and the unicorn on Court (g.c.), the Court for Divorce 
the royal arms. and Matrimonial Causes, into one 

Suppository, a solid medicated body S. C. of J. in England. The old 
of a conical shape, weighing about London Court of Bankruptev re- 
15 grains, designed for introduction mained a separate court until '1884, 
into the rectum, vagina, or urethra, when it became consolidated with 
The majority of Ss. have a basis of the S. C. of J. by the Bankruptev Act, 
theobroma (cocoa-butter). Gelatin is 1883. The .Supreme Court consists of 
also used as a basts. two permanent divisions, the Comt of 

Suppm-ation, the process by which Appeal and the High Court of Justice, 
pus or ‘ matter ’ is formed. The usual The former in two divisions of tiiree 
cause of .S, is the presence of pyogenic judges, each one of which is presided 
(i.e. pus-producing) micro-organisms, over by the Master of the Rolls (see 
Suprarenal Glands, or Capsules, tri- Pipe Rolm). The Lord Chief Justice, 
angular organs situated above the who is the liead of the King’s Bench 
kidneys. Each comslsts of a cortical division (g.u.), the president of tlie 
portion and a medulla. The cortex is Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
made up of tluee layers of polygonal division, and the Lord Chancellor 
coils called respectively zona glome- (g.v.), urc ex offleo judges of the Court 
riilosa, ^na fasciculata, and zona of Appeal, but never sit there, e.xcept 
reticularis. From the cortex fibrous that the Lord Cliancellor sometimes 
septa extend towards the Interior of sits on the opening day of a term, 
the organ and divide the cells Into When necessary a judge of the High 
groups. The medulla consists of Court (see Pcisxe Jl'doe) may be 
polygonal cells and nerve fibres. It called in when necessary. Except on 
IS believed that the function of the questions of costs an appeal lies to the 
suprarenal capsuios is concerned ivith Court of Appeal from every judgment 
pigment production, and a consplcn- or order of the High Court, but 
OHS sjTuptom of Addison’s disease, only by leave from an inferior court 
which is associated with disease of (see IXTEKion Cocht). The High 
the suprarenal glands, is a bronze dis- Court of Justice exercises an origin a 
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jurisdiction in aU matters formerly 
dealt with by the old consolidated 
courts, and an appellate jurisdiction 
from the county courts and petty 
sessional courts. In this appeilato 
jurisdiction the cases are heard by 
two judges sitting as a ' divisional 
court ’ for ‘ civil paper cases,’ or by 
three judges for ‘ crown paper eases,’ 
respectively. Bankruptcy and wind- 
ing-up work are assigned to parti- 
cular puisne judges, and the judicial 
functions of the Railway and Canal 
Commission to one judge and two 
commissioners. Admiralty cases are 
heard before a pm'sne judge or the 
president of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division, with or without 
the assistance of nautical assessors. 
The judges of the Com-t of Criminal 
Appeal are selected from the judges 
of the Krug’s Bench division (< 7 .u.), 
generally presided over by the Lord 
Cblef Justice. The sittings of tbe 
Supreme Court are in the Strand, 
London (see Royai. Cotots of 
Justice), but provision is made for 
administration of justice in the 
country by commissions of assize (re- 
inforced in case of need by com- 
im'ssioners of assize, see Assize, Gaoi. 
Deliveby, CmoOTT, Oyer and 
TEB inNEB); any king’s counsel on the 
circuit or a cormty oomt judge may 
act in this capacity. 

Surabaya, an important seaport of 
Java, Dutch East Indies, at the 
mouth of the Kali JIas R. It has 
artillery workshops, and is the head- 
quarters of the military authorities 
for East Java. Exports include 
cotton, coffee, rice, and sugar. Pop. 
(1905) 160,000. 

Siuaj-ud-Dowlah, see Bi,.\ok Hole 
OP - Calcutta and Clive, Robert 
Clive, Baron. 

'Surakarta, a tn. of .lava on the 
Solo. It is the centre of the Java 
railway system, and an important 
commercial emporium. It has tlie 
large palace or Kraton of the 
‘ Snsuhunan.’ Pop. 120,000. 

Surat, a city of Gujarat, Bombay, 
India, cap. of the dist. of Its own 
name, on the Tapti, 16 m. from its 
mouth. Once a great emporium, its 
Importance has declined since the rise 
of Bombay, and the manufacture of 
silk and cotton goods are now the 
chief industries. There is an old cita- 
del and numerous mosques. Pop. 
114,863. The district has an area of 
1660 sq, m., with a pop. of 035,000. 
Cereals and cotton are the main 
products. 

Surbiton, an urban dist. in the 
Kingston pari. dlv. of Surrey, Eng- 
land, 13 m. from London. Pop. (1911) 
17,713. 

Suroouf, Robert (1773-1827), a 
French privateer, born at St. Malo. 


2 Surface 

He was conspicuous for Ids attacks 
on English ships in the Indian seas 
during the ivar and captured the 
Triton, 1785, and fbeKent, 1800. 

Surds, algebraical quantities the 
root of wliioli cannot bo exactly ob- 
tained. Thus the square root of 2, the 
cube root of 3, the fourth root of 4. 
are S. in that the quantity cannot be 
exactly determined. The above are 
written In algebraical notation ns 
■J'i, Vs, V4. S. are often called 
irrational or incommensurable quanti- 
ties. The order of a S. is denoted by 
the root index, thus \‘'a and Va are 
S. of the fifth, and nth order respec- 
tively. S. of the second order arc 
often called ^ladralic surds. Two S. 
may bo muitiph'ed together, provided 
they are of the same order, by taldng 
the same root of the produet of the 
numbers under the root sign, thus 
X = \'’3x 2 = ^^6. The reciprocal 
operation also holds true ^^ = ^'^5, 
a''2=5s^ 2, and in this way a S. 
may be reduced to one of a simpler 
form; when the S. does not adinit of 
further reduction It Is said to bo in 
its simplest form. An expression in- 
volving two or more simple is colled 
a compound surd; thus Z'.^a-i'.'b is 
a compound S. 

Surely, see Gu,uiantee. 

Surf, the foam and commotion of 
the sea breaking upon the shore or 
rooks. 

Surface, in geometry. Imagine an 
infinite number of contiguous points 
in two dimensions and wo have a S. 
That is to say, a S. may have length 
and breadth but no tlilokness. Any 
two contiguous regions in space must 
bo separated by a S., and space itself 
must be bounded by a closed S. A 
S. is said to close if a point inside it 
cannot be joined to a point outside 
by any line without piercing the S. 
An open S. is bounded by a lino. .Any 
equation in three variables x, y, c 
represents a S. The latter Is clahsified 
by tho form of its equation. Thus 
is called n cnhlo S. or 
one of tho third order. A S. of tho 
nth order is cut by any right lino in 
n points, real or Imaginary, and a 
piano cuts it in a lino of tho nth order. 
Investigators have dealt with Ss. of 
orders up to the third fairly fully, 
but no publication has appeared on 
Ss. above tho tliird order. Cones, 
cylinders, and other Ss. which arc out 
out by a right lino moving in some 
assigned manner are called ‘ ruled ’ Ss. 
See Sphere, Cylinder, Eiaipsoid. 

Surface 'Tension. Many pheno- 
mena show that. liquids behave ns if 
they were onelosed in a stretched 
membrane. Thus, if a bent wire Is 
covered with a film of liquid and 
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then a closed loop of silk thread 
placed upon It and the film pierced 
mfildo the loop, the film ontsfdo will 
pnll the loop of silk into a circle. Now 
a circle is the curve which has the 
largest area for a given perimeter. 
Thus, the liquid acts as if it possessed 
S. T. tending to make the surface 
assume as small an area as possible. 



There is S. T. at the boundary of two 
liquids, whether they mix or no, and 
also at the boundary of a liquid and 
solid. It is commonly observed that 
a small quantity of oil on water 
spreads itself equally over the whole 
surface. This is due to the fact that 
the S. T. between water and air is 
greater than that between oil and 
water. Thus the greater tension on 
the elean surface of the water pulls 
the oil outwards in all directions, until 
tho whole surface is covered with oil. 
For other effects of S, T. see Capil- 
I.AmTT. 

Surf-bird, or Aphriza virgala, a 
species of Cliaradriidaj clo.sely re- 
lated to the tumstone. Its plumage 
Ui brown with white markings, and 
tho bird occurs on the Pacific coasts. 

Surgeons, Royal College of. The 
practice of surgery was in the middle 
ages chiefly in the hands of barbers, 
and in IICO a company was incor- 
porated to protect tho Interests of 
.London barbers who practised as 
surgeons. In 1511 snrgery was re- 
stricted by Act of Parliament to per- 


sons qualified to practise that art, 
and a Company of Surgeons arose who 
amalgamated with the Company of 
Barbers in 1540. In 1800 was ostab- 
ILsbed the R. C. of S. of London, 
which became reconstituted in 1843 
as the R. C. of S. of England. The 
establishment of the General Medical 
Council in 1858 helped to regularise 
the two professions of physician and 
surgeon, and tho work of the two 
colleges has from that time been 
co-ordinated. The college grants 
licentiate and fellowship diplomas 
and a special licentiateship in dental 
surgery. The building in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields possesses an excellent 
museum of anatomical specimens and 
other material cognate to the work of 
surgery. The R. C. of S. of Edinburgh 
was incorporated in 1505 and has 
buildings in Nicolson Street. 

Surgery, that branch of the healing 
art In which operative measures are 
relied on. Strictly speaking, the 
science of medicine involves only those 
methods of procedure consisting of 
the administration of substances 
which, by becoming incorporated 
into the bodily system, are ejroected 
to Induce such changes as will lead to 
the diminution or cure of the disease. 
S., in contradistinction, involves 
actual manipulation of tho part, 
either with the hand or with instru- 
ments. The term medicine is, how- 
ever, usually held to embrace the 
whole science and art of healing, to- 
gether with contributory sciences. 
As knowledge of the human frame 
and of the agencies which affect it 
for good or evil extends, so does it 
become more difficult to treat of S. 
as a separate science or a separate 
branch of practice. The administra- 
tion of drugs as a therapeutio 
measure merges into Inoculation with 
anti-toxic sera and other substances, 
and also into the application of such 
agencies as electricity, heat, cold. 
X-rays, etc. It is then not along step 
to methods of treatment involving 
vibration, massage, etc., with a view 
to inducing changes in the chemistry 
of tho body. Practically the only 
measures that are popularly regarded 
as surgical are those Involving the 
removal of diseased parts and sub- 
stances foreign to the normal organ- 
ism. Although modem practice In 
medicine and S. has many inter- 
connecting features, tho two arts have 
a separate history, and at some 
periods there has been a ho.stile re- 
lationship between practitioners of 
the kindred methods. The beginnings 
of S. may bo studied in tho practices 
of the savages of our own time. 
Wounds are dressed, foreign bodies 
removed by hand or by cutting, dis- 
locations reduced, fractures set and 
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bound, while in desperate cases am- 
putations are resorted to. Experience 
quickly shows the barbarian that n 
diseased part is a . pain and a dancer, 
and that the natural recuperating 
powers o£ the body are aided by the 
removal of a desperately diseased 
portion. The early civilisations of 
Egvpt, Greece, Mesopotamia. India, 
and Oliina found a place for the .sur- 
geon in their social organisation, and 
such operations as incisions for the 
removal of dropsical fluids, amputa- 
tions with subsequent treatment of 
the stump with boiluig oil or pitch, 
tile removal of concretions from the 
bladder, etc., seem to liave been 
practised at a very early period. The 
science of S. was transmitted to 
Europe by Byzantine UTiters, and 
somewhat later by practitioners who 
followed the Arabian tradition. The 
- ■ ■ ’ ’ - ’ the surgeon’s 

to the monas- 
, of books of n 

scientific character enabled the clergy 
to minister to the needs of the vulgar. 
As ivitli medicine, however, monastic 
surgical science became impregnated 
with what would now be called super- 
stition. The lancet was the only in- 
strument in common use, and the 
practice of bleeding for any and every 
complaint was controlled by the ob- 
servation of the changes of the moon 
and such phenomena. For some 
reason the monies were interdicted 
from the practice of S. in 1139 and 
again in 1103, but the interdict was 
not. wholly effoctive. In 1510 the 
two callings of baibory and surgery, 
formerly practised by the same inui- 
viduals, were separated . 
the same guild control 
Throughout Tudor and St' 
the surgeons shared the 
of physicians and were favc 
the confidence of the higlior classes. 
The greater power of the physicians 
organisation enabled them to restrict 
the practice of smgoons, and it vtos 
enacted that no major operation, that 
is, an operation involving danger to 
life, should be attempted without the 
presence of a physician. In 1745 the 
surgeons seceded from the BiwbCT- 
Surgeons Company and formed the 
Royal College of Surgeons (g.v.). With 
the more efficient organl.<:ation and 
the improved methods of surgical 
education tho profession improved 
considerably in status. In the 19th 
oentmT progress in anatoimcal know- 
ledge led to the tendency to specialise 
which is still operative. The mtroduo- 
tlon of anresthetics greatly _onlarged 
tho scope of S. .4.otual i 
of smaller importance, a 
lodge resulting from ' 
methodical operations 
wider range of surgi 


ties. The inauguration of antiscptc 
methods by Lord Lister is on the 
whole the most important item in the 
events of surgical history. Tho mor- 
tality duo to operative Infection 
diminished enormously, and surgical 
methods have gained tJie confidence 
of a much wider circle. Sec L arvnoo- 
scoPE, X-Rats, Ctstoscope, etc. 

Surioate, sec Meerkat. 

Surinam, see Dutch Guiana. 

Surinam Toad, see Ajiphibia and 
PIPA. 

Surplice (Lat. supcrpeniccu7n, above 
the fur dress), a loose white linen gar- 
ment with wide sleeves, worn over 
the cassock by clorgj- and certain of 
tho laity at choir offices and at cer- 
tain other times. 

Surrender, see Capituiation. 

Surrey, a S.E. co. of England, 
lying S. of the Thames, and bounded 
W. by Berks and Hants, E. by Kent, 
and S. by Sussex. It is about 40 m. 
from E. to W., and about 27 m. from 
N. to S., with an area of CS2 sq. ra. 
and a pop. (1911) of 919,977. Its sur- 
face is greatly imdulating but hilly 
in parts, notably at Leith Hill (907 
ft.). Box HiU, Hindhcad HiU, and 
Richmond HiU, from which splendid 
views of the surrounding scenery can 
bo obtained, the North Downs skirt- 
ing its S. boundary. Tho soil differs 
considerably in its extreme ports 
from tbe centre of tho county, where 
there ore wide sandy or chalky tracts 
and barren heath. On the outskirts of 
the county tho soil is rich, and is 
mainly imder corn and grass. Market 
gardcnhig is oxtonsivoly carried on 
in tlic Tiinincs valley, and medicinal 
■ ■ ■ ' ivn. Hops are cnl- 

■ /!ut, and fuller's 
0 neighbourhood 
tho Thames the 
y the Mole, Wcj', 
and Wandle. Tho chief towns arc 
Croydon, Kingston. Reigate, Guild- 
ford, Farnliniu, and Woking, which 
have various industries, but tho bulk 
of tbe manufactures ore carried on 
within tho limits of Greater London. 
There are fine gardens at Kew, wiitoh 
contain an important observatory. 
Tho county is represented in tho 
House of Commons by six members. 
Tho most important events in the 
history of S. arc the defeat of the 
Danes' by Ethelwmlf at Ooklcy in 851; 
tho croivning of seven Saxon kings 
at Kingston between 901 and 978 ; 
and tho signing of the Magna Charta 
by King Jolm in 1215. Traces of 
Roman occupation are to be found in 
various parts of the county, and the 
’’ices of historical interest are 
Castle, Guildford Castle, 
d castle built by Wolsoy on 
uk of tho Slole at Esher, and 
.•8 of Wnvcrlcy and Newark, 
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also in ruins< See J. C. Cox’s 
^ ; E. Parker’s 

.. ■ in Surrey, 

■ . ■ : . Jia’s Surrey 

■ < . 1901. 

Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl o£ 
(c. 1517-47), an English poet, the son 
of Lord Thomas Howard, afterwards 
Duke of Norfolk. He was earl mar- 
shal at Anne Boleyn’s trial in 1536, 
and the same year accompanied his 
father against the Yorirshiro rebels. 
He took part in the unsuccessfol 
siege of Montreuil in 1544, and when 
commander of Boulogne from 1545- 
46 was defeated at St. Etienne. He 
was imprisoned on a cliarge of trea- 
sonably quartering royal arms, and 
executed on Tower HUl. S., with 
Wyatt, introduced the sonnet from 
Italy into England. He was also 
responsible for blank yei-so in 0ve 
iambio feet, his translation of the 
JEneid (reprinted 1814) Introducing it. 
His Description and Praise of hU Love 
Geraldine, together with forty other 
poems, was printed in Tottel’s Songes 
and Sonelles, 1557 (reprinted 1867 
and 1870). 

Surrey, Thomas Howard, Earl of 
(1473-1554), also held the title of Duke 
of Norfolk. He took part in the battle 
of Flodden in 1513, and as warden- 
general of the JIarohes devastated 
the .Scottish border and forced 
Albany to retreat in 1523. Having 
already held the positions of lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland from 1520-21 
and lord treasurer in 1522, he was 
made earl marshal in 1533. He was, 
howev'er, ousted from favour by 
Hertford and condemned to death, 
but Hentr VIII.’s death prevented 
his execution, and on Jlarj-’s accession 
he was released. 

' Surrogate. An ccclo.siastical judge 
may appoint a duly quaUfied deputy 
called a .S. to act for lilm, but the 
authority of a S. cannot exceed that 
of his principal. According to 
Canon 128 a S. must be ‘ either a 
grave minister and a graduate, or a 
Uceused public preacher, and a 
benefleed man near the place where 
the courts aro kept, or a bachelor of 
law or master of arts at least, who 
hath some skill in the civil and 
ecclesiastical law, and is a favourer 
of true religion, and a man of modest 
and honest conversation,’ and any 
chancellor, commissary, or other 
ecclesiastical judge who appoints a 
non-qualifled person ns his S. is 
liable by the same canon to suspen- 
sion and censure. See Phillimore’s 
Ecclesiastical Imw. 

Surtees, Robert (1779 - 1834), a 
scholar and antiquary, author of the 
llislory of Durham, whose name is 
commemorated by an antiquarian 
society bearing his name. Ho was a 
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friend of .Sir ll'alter .Scott. His life 
has been waitten by George Taylor 

(18.52). 

Surtees, Robert Smith (1803-64), a 
novelist and creator of Joirocks, the 
sporting Cockney grocer whoso amtis- 
ing adventures are told with racy tvit 
in Jorrocl^’ Jaunts and Jollities and 
other voIuine=. S. was articled to a 
solicitor, and duly qualified, but 
money came to him from the death of 
a relative, which enabled him to give 
himself up to the life of a sporting 
gentleman tvith journalistic and liter- 
ary tastes. Ho founded The New 
Sporting Magazine. 

Surturbrand, a geological formation 
found as scattered masses among the 
basalts of Iceland. It consists of clay 
in which Is embedded masses of 
woodj' material, rendering the whole 
suitable for a rough kind of fuel. . - . 

Survey, Courts of. These are courts 
created by the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1876, and their primary object 
Is to prevent unseaworthy or over- 
loaded slilps from going to sea. The 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, which 
replaces the above Act, provides for 
the constitution, powers, and pro- 
cedure of C. of S. By these provisions 
a C. of S. for a port or district Is to 
consist of a judge, sitting with two 
assessors (see remarks on expert 
witnesses under Evidence). The 
judge may be a county court judge, 
metropolitan police magistrate, or 
other lit person, but where the Board 
of Trade appoint a wreck commis- 
sioner the latter is chosen as judge. 
The assessors must be persons of 
nautical, engineering, or other special 
skill and experience. Cases must be 
heard in open court. The functions of 
the court are to act as a court of 
appeal from the decision of the Board 
of Trade as to the seaworthiness of 
any particular ship. It will be seen 
on reference to the article JIerchant 
Shipping Act, that if the Board of 
Trade believe a ship to be unsafe on 
account of defective condition of hull, 
eqtfipment, or machinery, or by reason 
of improper loading, it can detain the 
ship either on conditions or abso- 
lutely. The judge and each assessor 
Is entitled to survey the ship and 
enjoy for that purpose all the powers 
of a Board of Trade inspector. The 
court also acts as a court of appeal 
from the refusal of a certificate for 
clearance of an emigrant ship and In 
other matters. IVhere the Board of 
Trade think that an appeal involves 
a question of construction or design, 
or of scientific dilliculty or important 
principle, they may refer the matter 
to scientific referees approved by a 
Secretary' of State. 

Surveying and Levelling. Surveying 
has for its object the attainment of a 
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mathematically aconrate idea of the 
relative positions of ali points on any 
portion of the earth’s surface in such 
a manner that they may be plotted 
on a map or plan to some scale. 
Levelling, a branch of surveying, as- 
certains the relative vertioai heights 
of points with regard to some datum 
level, such as mean sea-level. The 
simplest form of sm’veying may be 
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party, and carefuily .to organise, in 
every detnii, the routine work. In 
using these instruments, all measuro- 
ments must be horizontal, not follow 
unevennes.s of the ground, since tliey 
are finally plotted on a plane surface. 
If the rmevenness or slope is not 
great, siepping is the simple method 
adopted, the cliain being stretched to 
the horizontal, its raised end being 
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FIG. 1 

called property surveying, winch is 
concerned with quite small plots of 
land. When boundaries are recti, 
linear the chain (Fig. 1) is the chief 
instrument. In Britain two forms are 
used : Gunter’s and the 100 ft. They 
are made of stout iron or steel rvlro, 
and. contain 100 links. Gunter’s 
chain is' 66 ft. or 4 poles long, each 
linl; being 7 ’92 in., 
and is adopted for 
most work except 
quite small town 
plots. It has as- 
sumed a definite pat- 
tern and is marked 
at every ton links by 
differently shaped 
brass tablets ; at 
each end is a conve- 
nient brass handle. 
In most other 
countries the deca- 
meter chain is used. 
With each chain ton 
arrows or iron 
skewere are carried 
to place in the 
ground at each chain 
length. Wliere the 
lines to bo measured 
are not rectilinear, 
the chain is used to 
give a lino from 
which ‘ offsets ’ may 
be measured (Fig. 2) 
to important points 
by means of the 
offset staff, of ton 
links’ length, total 
6 ft. 7’20 in. To mark out lines 
flagged poles, 10 to 20 ft. long, arc 
used ; ranging rods, often of the same 
length as tiie offset staff, painted over 
eacli tenth witli different colours, are 
also carried, together with bundles of 
laths ; whites or thin sticks, 15 in. to 
3 ft., with clefts for paper, to be used 
for small ranging : and a 33 ft. tape. 
It is usual to a.ssigu the.so implements 
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projected on to the ground by means 
of a pliunb lino : when greater, the 
angle is taken with an Abney level or 
clinometer, as shown in Fig. 3. The 
main linos of measurement, or base 
lines, should be central and intersect 
one another, thus giving cheeks : 
within the not thus marked sub- 
sidiary chain lines are taken, fonning 
triangles. Where possible, as In towns, 
rectangles may be laid out, but in 
general the triangle is the figiiro 
plotted, its dimensions being easily 
checked by calculations from simple 
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It is further usual to arrange ties 
or lines across the triangles, the in- 
tersections fonning usofid chocks to 
the other measurements. Fig. 4 shows 
a method of measuring an inaccessible 
interior area by surrounding chain- 
lines; the line.s are i>roduced forming 
chain-angles; the angle,“ .V, B, C, U 
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ato checked by the tie lines shown at 
the nnfrles. The true outline o£ the 
area is tlien found by offsets from the 
principal lines. It should be clear that 
great saving in labour may be gained 
by a careful reconnoitre of the area 
to be surveyed ; there is always a 
simplest accurate design. The de- 
vices are innumerable, but one may 
bo illustrated in connection with 
inaccessibility. Fig. 5 shows a method 
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of finding the distance across a river 
between the stations B and' C ; the 
triangle BCh has a right angle at C 
and Cd is measured ; Cb is prodticed 
to D and 6D made equal to it ; Dc is 
sot oil at right angles to 6D and c 
obtained by sighting through 6 to B. 
It is clear that Do=BC, the distance 
which cannot be chained. There are 
two great difllcuities in chain and 
offset work; uneven ground and in- 
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accessibility, and the labour in cover- 
ing extended distances. To obviate 
these, iriangulation is resorted to 
completely ; any measurements ore 
taken wliloh will enable the complete 
determination of the triangle (see 
Trigonometry). Some means of 
measuring the angles is employed, the 
simplest of which is the use of the 
Plane iahlc, a good form of wiiioh is 
shown in Fig. G, though the telescope 
is often replaced by slotted .sights at 


the ends of the ruler. A trough com- 
pass, a, to give the magnetic meridian, 
and spirit level are provided. From 
any station, a sight to a distant sta- 
tion can bo taken and its direction 
ruled immediately ^vithout reading 


o 



off the angle. Fig. 7 illustrates the 
survey of an irregular area, the 
principal lines ABCD being the fippire 
rectilinear approximation checked by 
the lines AC, BD. 

Field Book . — All observations are 
hero entered while in the field. Every- 
thing is arranged for ease of entry 
and computation afterwards, but 
particularly so that easy checks are 
provided as the work of observation 
proceeds. On the organisation of the 
field party and that of the observa- 
tions entered in the field book de- 
pends the rapidity and accuracy of 
the survey, and much ingenuity is 
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shown in methods which eliminate 
personal error and reduce the chance 
of mistakes to a minimum. In large 
surveys the field book is despatched 
to headquarters, where it is used by 
draughtsmen in the plotting of the 
maps, the actual observer not being 
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consulted. , This necessitates uni- 
formity in the plan of field books. 

The use of instruments for angular 
measurement, while lessening the 
difficulties and labour of chain survey, 
has its own troubles. Portability is an 
essential to such instruments, and 
great refinements are necessary in 
their construction if aooiu'aoy is to be 
secured, and a small inaccuracy in 
angle may mean quite a large and 
impermissible one in linear measure- 
ment. For this reason, the cross-staff 
with sighting slots has largely gone 
out of use ; it is a cylindrical or 
octagonal box on a rod, and has slots 
to give sights of 90° or 45°, and some- 
times has its upper part capable of 
rotation, a scale shotving the angle. 
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Tho optical square (Fig. 8) gives a 
right angle, as required for offsew ; 
a sight is taken along tho chain Ime 
KS through the lower unsilver^ 
part of M, placed at 120° across ES. 
The mirror Mi is placed at 4o * 
and by walking along the chain lino 
ES until the object O is reflected 
from M and Mi, appearing exactly 
over the direct image of S and then 
to the eye, tho rectangular Pogtion 
of O is obtained. An angle of 180 is 
reiiulred to determine wlien tho 
observer is exactly in lino between 
two flags ; for this purpose a line- 
ranger, consisting of two prisms. 


arranged, as shown, in tlie centre 
piece of the Marindin telemeter (g.r.), 
IS used ; tho true aligmnent is ob- 
tained when the images of tho flags 
coincide. Of all instruments ' the 
theodolite is the most complete, its 
arrangement of a telescope en a 
vertical circle on which it rotates as a 
diameter, these being mounted on a 
horizontal circle, allows anv angle 
from a point to be taken for all points 
of the compass and for a largo range 
above or below level. Fig. U shows 
one form of tlie instrument resting on 
its levelling screws on a tripod. Ail 
movements are controlled by screws: 
spirit level and compass are mounted 
and the graduations on the two circles 



read in conjunction witli verniers by 
means of miorosoopes. Practically 
all other instruments ore more handy 
forms, and more limited in utility. 
Tho dumpy level (Fig. 10) Is one form 
of Instrument used for levelling only, 
rotating horizontally on B. Tho 
clinometer is used for taking angles of 
elevation or doprcs3ion,undisoleverly 
arranged for hand use. In Fig. 1 1 , tho 



most popular form, tlie Abney level 
is shown in use ; the telescope currlc.s 
two qiiodnints fixed to it, a spirit 
level being capable of rotation roimd 
the middle of their common diameter; 
tho level lm.s an arm projecting into 
the graduations of tho quadrants, and 
reading is carried out with tho help 
of a vernier. Tho bubble of tho level 
when central is visible through tho 
telescope by reflection from a mirror, 
BO that when tho object and bubble 
are simultaneously visible, the hclglit 
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above horizon is sho\\-n on the scale, patent de\ices for labour-saving and 
Another handy instrument, the box i convenlenee, or for speeial work, such 
seztanf (Fig. 12), is very largely used; as curve-ranging, are added. The 
for horizontai angles ; for its theory ; immediate advantage of anguiar 

! survey is in the lessening of ties and 
1 checks in the triangles, the summing 
' of the angles to 180°giring practically 
all that is necessary. It is customary, 
: therefore, to start from a very care- 
; fully measured base and rapidly to 
; cover with . ' 

1 compatible ■ lole 

jarea to be . . of 

I each triangle are then worked out by 
{chain survey. For property survey- 
j ing, steel or ‘ Invar,’ steel with 38 per 
I cent, metal, tapers or n-ires of 100 ft. 
I or twenty -four metres are used, its 
I co-efficient of expansion being less 
than one-tenth that of steel. They 
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see Sextant. Fig. 13 shows the pm 
malic compass; it cairies a magnifying 
prism and sighting arrangements B 
and C, and silvering on the prism 
slope refleots to the eye the gradua- 
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have the further advantage over rods 
in that wound on reels they can be 
despatched by post for testing to the 
National Physical Laboratory, etc. 
Base-line Measurement . — Two sta- 
tions are selected, slightly elevated 
for convenience of sighting other 
{points, from 4 to 12 miles apart. 
' Terminals are sunk here, pillars 
erected firmly, and the ends of the 
base-line marked thereon. Between 
these firm tripods carryinj? small 
I pillars are aligned, at equal distances, 
'convenient for each tape measure- 
ment. The tape is stretched between 
these in turn, over friotionless pulleys, 
by means of weights suspended from 
straining trestles ; an accuracy of 
1 in 200,000 is obtainable, and is 
I sufficient for all topographic work. 

lAxeXling, in the simple form, is 
carried out by means of the Y or 
dumpy level, whieh is merely a tele- 
scope, with cross-wire in its focal 
i plane, capable of movement in a 
1 horizontal plane which is determined 
by means of a sensitive spirit level 
usually mounted over the telescope. 
.Any object seen on the cross-ivires is 
For thus at the same level with them. 


tlons on the compass card. 

traversing the instrument is particu- ' The leueZZirip sfuXf, a rectangular stall; 
larly handy and useful; at one read- is used in conjunction with the level, 
ing, jrithout adjustment, it gives the it is marked in feet, tenths, and hun- 
bearing of an object, i.e., its angle dredths from the bottom upwards. 



with the magnetic meridian. The The telescopic form in three sections 
telemeter (g.v.) is also used lor rapid , is generally used. Simple levelling is 
work over short distances. JIany of i carried out bj’ arranging the telescope 
the above instruments are combined; i in line equally between two such 
the patterns are iunuineruble and i staves; the fiacf.-sfplif, or reading on 
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the last staff passed, is taken, and then 
the instrument is rotated throngh 
180° (or reading the fore-sight, when 
the difference in reading gives the 
difference in level between the feet 
of the staves. It wUl be observed that 
this observation is independent of the 
height of the telescope cross-wires 
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above the groimd. Compound Icrd- 
Una is mustrated in Pig. 14, the level 
ooenpying the successive positions 
a, b, c, etc. The following table shous 
a method of entering in the field 
book, whore a datum level of 20 ft. 
below A is worked from; the method 
of checking is obvious. 


Back-sight 

Fore-sight 

Rise 

' Fal] 

Reduced 

Levels 

1 

Remarks 

4T0 

5-30 

3-50 
’ 7T8 

0-40 

10-15 

8-19 

0-17 

0-30 

6-15 

3-33 

6-88 

6-05 

2-89 

5-75 

20 - 00 

13- 95 
11-06 

14- 39 

21- 27 

15- 52 

Below at A 
AtB 

., c 
„ D 
„ E 

F 

20-48 

24-96 

10-21 

14-69 

20-00 



20-48 


10-21 

15-52 



4-48 


4-48 

4-48 
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Si 

kjj 
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.VI 
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■\Vhere natural objects are observed! Contouring delineates on a plan a 
as a base from which to commence series of lines of equal altitude, or 
levelling, a Zerel mark, of crow’s foot lines of intersection of a hill by hori- 
form, is out. Fig. 15 shows another I zontal planes. Fig. 1 7 shows a section 

I whioli IS traversed with the level, the 
vertical Intervals being obtained by 
■ ■ r measurement. 

• ' ' bo obtained by 

lections normal 
ito the contours when plotted, or at 
. each level on the original section the 
contours may bo worked round by 
■staff and lovol, the former being 
moved up and down tho slope till tho 
.desired level is obtained. A peg is 
I driven in hero and tho process con- 
: tinned. Setting out curves is a form of 
(work often required. For this tho 
I theodolite is chiefly usod. Tho radius 
I of curvature having boon determined, 

. a point may bo taken in the lino from 
which tho curve springs. Back and 
loro sights having been taken, tho 
angle of the theodolite is sot to give 
• the chord, tho length of wliloh would 
, bo 1 chain. This is found by ciiloula- 
tion or taken from tables. Tho scries 
is taken ns shown in Fig. IS. Two 
theodolites are often used, and tho 
I curve set out from opposite ends. 

Heights. — Fig. 10 illustrates tho 
method of obtaining height BO by 
■ means of a theodolito, whore a base 
AD is awkwardly placed, tho foot 
of tlio object being invisible from 
A. For tho method of solving the 
triangles sec TRIGO^'0^fETnT, In tills 
case angles CDB, CDH are observed 
from D, and tho height of instrument 
fnWn,. levels tho instru- i DF above the peg measured, FromE 

^’ows the method of angular levelling ■ totmglo_ .^1^ ISO -(A-tD) C and 

with the theodolite. sm c . c .. sm u . a. 
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In tho right- 
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augledlP triangle CHD. 90'-D=C. 
In the triangle CBD, 1S0°-(C+D)= 
B and sin B : 6 :: sin D : d and d=CB. 

TopostrupMc Siirvcyiiig . — A simple 
land survey as a rule gives no refer- 
ence to the exact position on a map 
of the country, nor is it concerned j 
uith anytliing beyond relative level. ! 
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the base line is then measmed bv 
topes ^vith accmacy, and the theo'- 
d(^to takes the place of the plane 
table, all attention being non- given 
to aeeuraoy of angular measurement. 
In place of the vernier it is usual now 
to^ read the scale by means of a 
micrometer mioroseope (see Transit 
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ORlaiNAL TANGENT 


A topographic survey, on the other; 
hand, must commence with astro - 1 
nomical observations of latitude, I 
longitude, and azimuth, as well as ai 
determination of level relative to! 
mean sea-level. The last is taken by 
observation of tide-gauges over an 
extended time, and can be carried 
inland by the ordinary process of 
levelling. Before determining the 
base-line stations, it is usual to carry 
out a plane-table reconnaissance, dm- 
iug which many unforeseen troubles 
are discovered and avoided with the 
later theodolite operations. At the 
same time station points are deter- 
mined and beacons erected, or suit- 
able objects chosen as beacons. Any 
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iNSTRtniENT), acouracj' being in- 
creased five-fold. Observation of Lati- 
tude — This may bo made at any point 
in .the triangulation, and except for 
geodetic pm-poses it is not usual to 
fix more than one station nstronoml- 
cally. Any method may bo adopted 
(see Latitude and Lo.vojtude), but 
the usual one is by observation of a 
star’s altitude when near the meri- 
dian; this is repeated for two or throe 
nights and with different stars, both 
N. and S., and accuracy should be 
obtained to one or two seconds of 
arc. Observation of Longitude . — Local 
time is obtained by observation of 
pairs of stars E. and IV. ns near the 
prime vortical as possible; Greenwich 
I time may be obtained from the mean 
j of several clirouoraoters, or by tele- 
graph, which is praeticallj’ the only 
method now used. Wireless tele- 
graphy, where possible, will give it 
correct to considerably less than one 
second of time. Observation of 
Azimuth. — This, the true bearing, or 
angle between the prime vertical and 
.meridian with respect to tlio line 
j chosen for dotermluation, is obtained 
i by observations of a circumpolar star 
form win serve so long us it gives | or one near the prime vertical, and 
a suitable imago for reading with the the beacon illuminated by a small 
cross-wires of the theodolite, but ! light such as a bull’s-eye lantern; it is 
ease of centering is important ; t.e., | often more convenient to take tlio 
the point vertically below the mark I obsoi-vation with respect to some 
on the beacon must be easily and 1 other pomt than the beacon, and to 
correctly determinable. On tliis point obtain the bearing of the beacon with 
the station mark must be placed in I respect to tliis later ; the point is 
such form and in such manner as to j placed about a mile away. The tnie 
be permanent. The reconnaissance azimuth of the stars, and the dlfl'er- 
eompleted, a careful scheme of tri- ence between them and that of the 
angulation will have been determined; I station, afford a means of dctormiulng 
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the true azimuth of the station, an a horizontai angle has two. A great 
accuracy of two or three seconds of deal may be done in checking errors 
arc being obtainable. Theodolite by the careful selection of the second 
TrianguXation. — From any station a and following chained lines. In more 
round of angles is taken between accurate topographic survey the 
A and B, B and C, and so on to G and system of triangulation is worked up 
A, so that A is observed t-wico ; by into sequences of quadrilaterals, 
this means a check is placed on the equivalent to tying the triangles, 
angles as their sum should be 360°. which gives regular checks. Oeo- 
As a further check the round is taken graphical position of stations may, in 
several times. If this cannot be done less extended smwey.s, bo obtained 
directly ow’ing to weather, for Instanco, graphically by carefully plotting the 
it Is done indirectly by erecting some base, astronomically determined, on 
reference mark easily visible. The a plane-table gralicle, or sheet witli 
measured base is ‘reduced to sea- the latitude and longitude arcs con- 
level,’ since maps are projected on to strncted according to the methods 
one plane, so that the remainder of of map projection ; it the conected 
the triangulation obtained by angles angles are plotted 90 the graticle, the 
is automatically reduced to the same stations will fall in their true geo- 
level. Modem base-measmrement graphical positions. In more extended 
being a comparatively easy process, work this is done by calculation, the 
the results of theodolite triangulation computation having been greatly 
are fairly often checked by chaining, simplified in the tables of the survey 
In small triangles, with sides of one of India. Levelling with the theodo- 
or two miles, the sphericity of the Ute follows the same principles as for 
earth is negligible; in larger triangles simjilo survey, with the addition of 
this is shown on the readings, the the important original linking up to 
three angles being more than 180° in mean sea-level, 
sum. 'rhis spherical excess, de- Ordnance Suneus. — ^The origin of 
ponding on the area of the triangle, ordnance surveys in Britain was due 
is easily calculated and forms another to the 1745 rebellion in the Highlands; 
check. When subtracted from the the map was so useful that it was ex- 
siim, the difference betiveen the tended to the Lowlands, with the idea 
result and 180° is known as the of finally covering the whole kingdom. 
triangular error, and may bo as In 1783 the French ambassador pro- 
mucli as two or three seconds in good posed the linking up of Greenwich 
topograplucal work. Spherical excess and Paris by triangulation, and the 
is given bv the formula E=a 6 sin C scheme was put mto operation. A 
cosec 172r», but simplified formulce base was measured on Hounslow 
arc used for most purposes. One of Heath and the survey was taken to 
tlie greatest difficulties is in connec- Hover. Connection was then made 
tion with refraction; as this usually with Boulogne, Calais, and^ Dun- 
is supposed to act in a vortical plane querque. This led to the princiiial 
it does not generally affect the hori- triangulation of the United Kingdom 
zontel angles, except with ‘ grazing which occui)ied the first half of the 
rays.’ which should be avoided. 19th century. The base ivas laid out 
These are lines of sight passing close on Salisbury Plain and measured 
to steep slopes, where there Is usually with steel, glass, and wooden rods : 
a horizontal temperature gradient, triangulation was proceeded witli 
Vortical retraction in a horizontal over the whole country, not by the 
ray is impossible to calculate; it may modein method of chains of triangles 
be avoided largely by observing in the along meridians and parallels ; con- 
early afternoons W'hen it is a mini- nection was established between 
mum, and by back-sighting, which Wales and Ireland by the invention 
eliminates it, if the conditions of the of the lime-light; N. of Scotland the 
two observations are the same. Other- two islands Faire and FoiUa made it 
wise it must be corrected by calcula- possible to extend to the Shetland^, 
tion or reference to tables, a No base was measured in Scotland, 
partial remedy only. The surveyor, hut another was laid out by Lough 
when experienced, "will determine it Foyle, compensating bars being used, 
by experience, aided by a careful The triangles were broken up into 
analysis of his readings from all other smaller ones averaging a little over 
points. Over a ray of 30 m. the error a mile a side, and these were all 
may bo two or three feet with back- chained over, even the contoming 
■sight ; it is more when one obser^-a- being done by cham. These contours, 
tion only is relied on and very un- although accurate, are too far apart, 
certain indeed, in’ mountainous The trigonometrical survey occupied 
I'ejrions, or over wator, sa"nd, or snow, o-bout sixty yeM*s. The datum level 
It may, however, be noted that a was mean tide level at Liverpool, but 
vertical angle taken from the level a science datum is being 

iiHS only one rcadinfir error, whereas obtained off CJomwaJl and m the 
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North' Sea. A base has smeo 
been measured at Lossiemouth in 
Scotland, and checking: from it is 
proceeding. Fig. 20 shows the 
triangulation of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
India . — ^The survey here has been 
of the highest standard, and has con- 
tributed enormously to the advance 
of geodesy. Australia and Canada 
are carrying out a complete geodetic 
survey. S. Africa, the geodetic sur- 
vey is complete ; the topographic 
survey of the Orange i'rce State 
has been carried out, but not that of 
Natal, Rhodesia, Transvaal, or the 
Cape, though the reconnaissance is 
partially done in the last named. 



Tropical Africa is further advanced 
under the control of the Colonial 
Survey Committee (1905) ; this body 
has extended its work to other 
colonies and dependencies. Boundarp 
surveys are largely, completed in 
Africa, 10,000 out of 17,000 m. having 
been delineated chiefly dmlng the 
last fifteen years. The Alaska boun- 
dary, and that between Clilh and 
Argentina, are instances of extremely 
careful work. 

Roide traversing has become an 
important branch of surveying, since 
it is often carried out with great 
labour, patience, and skill. It con- 
sists in careful observations of the 
rente taken by an explorer, whereby 
his journey may be accurately laid 
don-n, and in the plotting of as much 
of the lateral feature ns he is able to 
observe while travelling. Tire work of 
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Dr. Sven Hedin in Tibet is a model of 
this type of work. In the past mnoh 
error has crept into maps, notably in 
Africa, owing to faulty instruments 
and inaccurate observations of the 
astronomical data for selected stations 
en route. The improvements in 
instruments and the encouragement 
by the Royal Geographical Society 
have led to much more accurate work. 
The e.xplorer nowadays checks his 
route by astronomical observations 
as in topographic survey, and usuallv 
carries several chronometers. Be- 
tween stations he keeps a sort of 
dead reckoning. Distance may bo 
measured by cyclometer or peram- 
bulator, a wheel of known circum- 
ference, often 10 ft., mounted in a 
fork and handles, and fitted witli 
counting mechanism to give the 
number of turns ; the sledgo-metor 
used in Antarotio expeditions is a 
form of this. A bicycle may bo so 
arranged. Distances measured tliis 
way have to be corrected for •windings 
of the path and for inequalities of 
level up and down hill, etc. Tho ex- 
perienced explorer usually relies on 
his o^vn experience, together ^vith tho 
time taken to traverse the distance: 
he knows pretty aceurately his o\Tn 
marching pace, the pace of his 
animal, of his party or baggage train. 
His chief difficulty lies in estimating 
rate up hills and down, particularly 
on slight almost imperceptible gradi- 
ents. Windings of the path, nature of 
surface, weather, etc., are all souroes 
of error. His traverse, or connected 
series of straight lines, has to bo 
watched in its various bearings, wliioh 
is usually done by means of a pris- 
matic compass. Fixing on a distant 
objective he takes its bearing, and on 
reaching it repeats the process for 
another objective. This again is very 
difficult in hilly and forestland, parti- 
cularly the latter. A portable theodo- 
lite is often carried and enables him 
to check his result to some o.xtent two 
or three times in an extended Joiunoy. 
When he crosses tho route of a pre- 
vious explorer ho maj- check by that, 
if, as is usual, he has previously ob- 
tained the records. SleanwhilO he 
takes tho bearings of distant and near 
landmarks from several points along 
his route, such oross-beariugs forming 
another check on his traverse. He 
keeps a field book in which all those 
are entered, together with details of 
things he wishes to remember on 
either side of his track, e.g. forest, 
cultivation, swamp, etc. The most 
prominent distant features ho will 
observe with the theodolite rvith 
greater accuracy. His astronomical 
bearings may bo obtained ^vithin a 
mile by sextant, much loss by theodo- 
lite, for latitude. For longitudes hl.s 
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chief difBoulty is Greenwich time, 
necessitating the carrying of several 
chronometers: in any case, however 
much care is taken, the rough 
journey, the joltings, and carelessness 
of native bearers may render them all 
unreliable. The errors of these may 
bo checked, but with difficulty and 
laborious calculation, by observations 
of ocoultations of stars by the moon; 
the infrequency of these is a diffi- 
culty. With the sextant he may 
measure lunar distance, the distance 
between a star and the moon, but 
with loss accurate results. His com- 
pass bearings are not true bearings, 
since the needle varies in deviation 
from place to place and time to time; 
these must be checked by observa- 
tions of azimuth, the difference be- 
tween which and the compass bearing 
gives the deviation. It necessitates a 
knowledge of approximate latitude, 
tho horizontal angles of the sun and a 
dlstaiit object, and tho altitude of the 
sun. The true azimuth of tho sun is, 
known from its altitude and the lati-' 
tude, and by applying to this the 
horizontal angle of the object, its 
azimuth is determined. Ifowever 
careful and skilful the traveller may 
be, his route traverse is never accurate 
enough for correct maps. Tho process 
of levelling reduces itself to rougher 
methods than those of true surveying. 
The aneroid barometer Is a usual 
means, but as it is affected by 
temiierature and other weather con- 
ditions, as well ashy height above sea 
level .only a very rough approximation 
can be made. If one be taken to tho 
height required and another be kept 
in camp, simultaneous series of read- 
ings will give a better result. In parts 
of the world where variations are 
practically quite regular, the results 
of- single observations may be relied 
on, e.g. Southern Nigeria. Tho hypso- 
meter, or boiling-point thermometer, 
is on instrument much used, and gives 
somewhat less accurate results than 
the aneroid. Tho heights of moun- 
tains by these methods are given by 
various travellers with differences of 
several hundred feet. 

Geodesy has for its aim the measure- 
ment of tho earth considered as a 
nearly spherical body. Eratosthenes 
In the 3rd century B.c. measured the 
are of a meridian in stadia, and by 
simultaneous observations of the 
sun’s declination obtained the angle 
subtending this arc at the earth’s 
centre, from wliich he calculated the 
earth’s circumference. For a differ- 
ence of n' latitude, and a distance M 
along the meridian between tho two 
stations, tho earth’s radius =M cosec 
I'/n. In the 17th century several 
attempts wore made to determine 
this, with confusing results due to 


errors in the experiments, but the 
determinations carried out in Peru 
and Lapland imder the auspices of 
the French Academy, 1735, showed 
clearly tho increasing lengths of 
degrees of latitudes the further N. 
they are taken. These appeared to 
give the shape of the earth as a 
spheriod of revolution, the meridians 
being equal ellipses. Lacaille, how- 
ever, fmmd, at the Capo, that the 
length of the degrees decreased : 
shortly after in England a similar 
decrepanoy was noted. But it was 
6ho^vn that the discrepancy was due 
to the fact that tho direction of 
gravity varied vrith the irregular dis- 
tribution of mass in tho earth. At a 
place where the vertical does not 
oint to tho centre of the earth, the 
orizontal which is perpendicular to 
the vertical is not a true tangent to 
the spheroid. Mountain masses de- 
flect the vertical, but the amoimt can 
be calculated, but the allowance made 
■does not give the result expected. 
At Dunnose, Isle of Wight, the 
vertical does not deviate towards the 
high down to the N., as might be 
expected on account of the attraction 
of its mass, but towards the S. The 
problem has been of greatest moment 
in the case of the Himalayas, and in 
1860 Archdeacon Pratt showed that 
the deviation of the pendulum was 
not as great as the mountain masses 
might be expected to produce. The 
attraction at any point of a spheroid 
can he represented by formula, and 
the saving of a pendulum in conse- 
quence predicted. In tho same way, 
by observing the oscillations of a 
pcndulmn in all parts of the earth, we 
may calculate its shape. This is, 
therefore, an alternative method to 
the triangulation of arcs of meridians. 
The results of the observations are 
peculiar; on the tops of mountains 
the pendulum should be subjected to 
a calculable lessened force of gravity. 
Increased by the effect of the moun- 
tain mass.whichcan also be estimated; 
yet actually the latter appears to 
produce no effect. Again, there is a 
similar compensation in the case of 
oceanic islands according to Faye ; 
Hickes has confirmed this by simul- 
taneous observations on the ther- 
mometer and barometer at many 
places throughout the world. Curious 
results were obtained in India; the 
pendulums swung at Kew gave a 
mean time of 0’5067001 sec.; sw-ung 
at Dehra Dun the time was 0’5072528 
see., thus losmg about 1 swing m 
10,000. This gives the value of gravity 
at Dehra Dun as 979’063 cm. as com- 
pared vrith 981’2 cm. at Kew. The 
value corrected for height above sea 
level and for ‘ visible mass ’ gives 
979’198. Tlicory (Helmert) gives 
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979'324 cm., so that instead of allow- 
inpr for a mass 2200 ft. high, it is as if 
a depth of 3600 ft. existed ; there is a 
large deficiency of gravity. S. of tho 
foothills of the Himalayas a ‘ ditch 
of deficient density ’ is similarly 
foimd. Colonel Clarke calculated that 
the attraction of the Himalayas 
should ' ■ ’ '’of 

600 ft., if 

it were 

beeni tested yet. Such facts show that 
the geodetic amplitude of an are of 
meridian determined by triangula- 
tion would not accord with that ob- 
tained by the method of Eratosthenes, 
and this is found to be so; there are 
discrepancies in Britain varying from 
-2'’I9 to -(■1"'95; in India from 
-3''69 to -h3''87. As 1' lat. corres- 
ponds to about 100 ft., the two 
-methods -will give results utterly 
discordant. To determine a figure 
which would lessen tho discrepancy, 
a calculation is made of the effect of 
a definite change in the assumed 
elliptic axis of tho earth. The change 
for each latitude will give an equation. 
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and if it is a sj'stcmatic discrepancy, 
a series of equations result, which 
may bo solved by tho method of least 
squares, ghung tho values of correc- 
tions which reduce the sum of the 
squares of the residual differences to n 
mmiinum; i.c. tho correction is found 
which produces tho best mean be- 
tween geodesy and astronomy over 
...the arc. The practice of geodesy, 
ot apart from the use of tho pendulum, 
-‘-'is the same as that for topograpliic 
survey, but witli every possible re- 
finement science can bring to bear on 
instruments and tho oliminntlou ot 
errors. Recent work has been tho 
rcmcasurcrnent ot the Peruvian arc 
by the French mUitary authorities ; 
the measurement ot nn aro in Spitz- 
bergon by Russians and Swedes ; an 
attempt is being made to link tlic 
surveys of India and Russia in Asia ; 
Egypt is pusliing its survey south- 
wards. U.S.A. and Canada aro ex- 
tending their triangulations, a's ore 
Mexico and Clille in the S. Tho 
dimensions of the spheroid have been 
determined ns follows: — 



Equatorial 
j Semi-diameter j 

\ FJattening 

Polar Semi* 
diameter 

Bessel (1841) • 
Clarke (1866) 

„ (1880) 

Hayford (1910) 

' 6,377,397 m, 1 

6,378,206 
6,378,249 
6,378,388 , 

\ 

1/299-2 
1/295-0 
1/293-5 
1/297-0 ’ 

6,356,079 m. 
6,350,584 
6,356,515 
6,356,909 


Tacheometru - — In country' difficult 
for ordinai-y traversing the tacheo- 
meter may be used for the method of 
subtense measurement. At one end 
of the ray to be measured ti 
about 50 yds. apart aro pi 
right angles to the ray, their 
apart being accurately m 
These are observed through the theo- 
dolite and the angle subtended 
measured; representing the angle by 
29, the distance between the poles by 
2s, then the length of the ray =s tan 9. 
Another method for shorter rays Is to 
use a theodolite with two wires at 
fixed distances apart on tho field, and 
observe, along the ray, a graduated 
staff. The wires always giro a fixed 
angle which will enclose more or 
fewer graduations on the staff, the 
farther or the nearer it is respectively. 
The stadia marks, as tho wires are 
called, are so arranged that the 
graduations have only to be multi- 
plied by a factor to give the distance 
of the staff from tho observer. This 
factor varies with the distances of tho 
wires from tho optical centre of the 
objective of the telescope wliich is 
changed in altering the focus for 


different distances. Tho correction 
for this is smail and variable, but is 
made by adding to tho computed 
distance, the distance from tho centre 


meter is an instrument winch, by mo 
introduction ot a third lens in tlio 
telescope, tho anallatic lens, elimin- 
ates tiio correction and gives tho 
reading at once. Tho instrument is 
useful for small surveys and military 
work, but not for extended surveys. 
When used on tho slope, it tho gi-adu- 
ated bar is horizontal, tlio computed 
distance must bo multiplied by tlio 
cosino ot the slope to give tlio liori- 
zontal distance; it vortical tlio multi- 
plier is the square ot tho cosino. 

Nautical svrrcuinn carried out by- 
ships along tho coast depends on tlio 
same methods ot observation and tri- 
angulation. In coast-lining a slioro 
party carries out tho usual methods In 
conjunction with the ship. Beacons 
are so placed that their bearings can 
bo taken from tho ship which makes 
a travei-se along the const. In more 
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accurate ooast-linine the whole o£ the 
work is done on shore, exeept for the 
determination of inshore dei)ths, 
particularly the liigh-water line, 
wliioh is often done from boats at 
anchor. Where stations are required 
in water, special methods are naturally 
required, and it is in these methods 
of carrying out the work at sea that 
nautical surveying differs. 

Uvdroffraphic surecyinp deals more 
particularly with the area and depths 
of water stretches, at sea, a lake, or 
river. It includes the linking up with 
the shore triangulation, the mapping 
of the margin, but particulariy the 
sounding of depths. These are found 
by ordinary sounding operations 
carried out by a boat directed from 
the shore. 'iVlieu the water is of 
sufQciently small extent, a cable may 
bo stretched across and the soimding 
carried on from the shore by means of 
a sounding line attached to the cable. 
The methods of determining the po- 
sition of the boat from the shore are 
numerous, but there are different ways 
of solectingrays parallel and intersect- 
ing. In the case of a lake, it Ls merely 
the process of contouring by means 
of sounding. Such a survey often 
includes temperature observations, 
salinity, velocity, current, tides or 
seiches, transparency, etc. 

Jifine surveying is another branch 
with its special methods. The linking 
up with surface survey is important ; 
the first point is the fixing of the posi- 
tion of the upper and lower ends of a 
weighted wire let down the shafts, 
when a traverse from one to the other 
will give the basis for a complete 
survey and connect the underground 
with the surface. If one shaft only is 
available two wires may be suspended, 
thus gh-ing short base Ihies above and 
below ground, the relative positions 
of which are known. Underground 
there is the necessity for special 
illuminations, and there is more use 
of magnetic bearings. Stations are 
usually marked in the root, and pendu- 
lum-s suspended for centering, the 
telescope being marked on the top. 
tiffien a mine is entered by tunnel or 
sloping shaft, the surface survey can 
be carried down without trouble. The 
mine surveyor is naturally always 
extending, and his observations must 
mclude aU that are necessary for 
following the beds of coal correctly. 

Photographic Surveying . — In this 
method, first suggested by Colonel 
Laussedat. a French officer, the 
position of several stations are fixed 
by trigonometrical survey, and the 
eisAts usually taken on the plane 
toblo are photographed, and plotting 
from these is performed in the office 
inter. The process of plotting is very 
complex; the method has, however. 


been extensively used in govern- 
ment surveys in Canada. As an 
alternative to plane-tabling it may 
be of advantage in mountainous 
regions, but WUson, geographer to the 
U.S.A. Geological Survey, has pro- 
nounced a verj- unfavourable opinion 
of it. For most of the illustrations 
we are indebted to Messrs. Crosby 
Lockwood for kind permission to 
reproduce from G. W. Usill’s book. 

See G. W.. UsiU, Practical Survey- 
ing, 1908 : J. Whitelaw, Surveying 
as Practised by Civil Engineers and 
Surveyors ; Major - General Sir C. 
Warren, Trigonometrical Surveying; 
N. Kennedy, Surveying with the 
Tacheometer; J. F. Heather, Si;r- 
veying and Astronomical Instruments; 
Stanley, Surveying and Levelling 
Instruments; Bourns, Principles and 
Practice of Surveying ; YoUand, 
Account of the Measuring of the 
Lough Foyle Ease; Frome, Outline of 
the Methods of Conducting a Trigono- 
metrical Survey; E. Deville, Photo- 
graphic Sitrveying, 1895; H. M. Wil- 
son, Topographic Surveying, 1900; 
Professor J. B. Johnson, Theory and 
Practice of Surveying, 1900; Rev. 0. 
Fisher, Physics of the Earth’s Crust; 
Colonel Clarke, Geodesy; Survey of 
India, Text-book of Tropical Survey- 
ing; Ordnance Survey Department, 
Manual of Map Reading and Field 
Sketching; Close, Text-book of Topo- 
graphical Surveying ; Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, Hints to Travellers. 

Surveyors’ Institution, a society in- 
corporated by royal charter to secure 
the advancement and facilitate the 
acquisition of that knowledge which 
constitutes the profession of a sur- 
veyor. Its members number over 
5000. 

Surya, in Hindu mythology, the 
sun. He is represented as the son of 
Dyaus and the husband of Ushas the 
Dawn, and he moves in a car drawn 
by fleet ruddy horses. He is the pre- 
server of all things stationary and 
moving, the source of life, and beholds 
the good and bad deeds of mortals. 

Smyasiddhanta, a famous astro- 
nomical work in Sanskrit, said to be 
a direct revelation from the sun. It 
is sometimes identified with the 
Saurasiddhanta, one of the five 
earlier works on wliich the Panoha- 
siddhantika was founded, a work by 
Varahamihira, who flourished about 
the beginning of the Cth century. 

Sus : 1. A maritime tn. of Tunis, 
on the Gulf of Hammamet, It is 
the port of Kairwan, from which it 
is distant about 30 m. Pop. 25,000. 
2. A riv. of Morocco, rising in the 
Atlas Mts., and flowing W..S.W. to 
the Atlantic. 3. A piov. of S.W. 
Morocco, intersected by the above 
river. Its port is Agadir, the scene 
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of European friction in 1911, owing 
to its being occupied, by the Germans. 
Pop. 200,000. 

Susa : 1. Or Sbushan, an ancient 
city of Persia, on the E. bank of the 
Choaspes, now in ruins, believed to 
have been founded by Darius. It is 
mentioned in the O.T. (Daniel), and 
on its site numerous inscribed stones 
have been discovered. 2. A forti 
fled tn. of Italy, in Piedmont, 30 m 
W.N.W. of Turin. It has a strong 
citadel and a triumphal arch erected 
In honour of Augustus. There is 
also a cathedral dating from the 11th 
century. Pop. 5000. 

Susannah, History of, known also as 
Susannah and the Elders or The Judg- 
ment of Daniel, a book of the Apo- 
crypha belonging to the group of 
additions to the Book of Daniel. It 
tells how Susannah, wile of Joakim, 
a chaste Jewish matron, is solicited to 
sin by two elders, and on her refusal 
is wrongfully accused by them. 
Daniel, by his skiUul questioning, 
proves the falsity of the accusation 
and Susannah is saved. Scliolars are 
generally agreed that the work had no 
Hebrew original. 

Susiana, see Khuzistajs. 

Suso (or Seuse), Heinrich (1300-66), 
a German mystic, born in Constance. 
He took the name of his mother (his 
lather’s name was V. Berg), and 
studied theology in Cologne and then 
lived an austere life for some forty 
years in the monasteries at Constance, 
Swabia, and Ulm (1848); at the last 
place he passed the remainder of 
Ids life. But S. is chiefly remem- 
bered for his books, some of which 
are Buclilein der eiuigen Weisheit, 
Lebensheschreibring; Buch van den 
neun Felsen. See Von Gorres’s edi- 
tion of his works (Munich), 1906. 

Suspension Bridges, see Bridge. 

Susquehanna, a riv. of Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., the main branch of 
which rises in Otsego Lake, and has a 
length of 250 -m. The other branch 
rises in the Alleghany Mts., and after 
a circuitous course of 200 m. joins 
the main or eastern branch at North- 
umberland. The united stream flows 
S. and S.E. past Harrisburg and 
Columbia, and enters Chesapeake 
Bay. It is wide and shallow, and 
much used for floating timber, but of 
little use for navigation, although 
canals have been constructed for this 
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purpose. 

Sussex, a maritune co. on the b. 
coast of England, fronting the English 
Channel, and bounded N. by Surrey, 
E. by Kent, and W. by Hants. It is 
74 m. from E. to W., and about 28 m. 
in its broadest part. Area 1466 
sq. m. Pop. (1911) 666,870. Its 
coast-line is unbroken by bays of 
any extent, but the promontory of 


Beachy Head, the termination of 
the S. Downs (Linchball, 818 ft.), 
juts out into the Channel. S. is noted 
for the number of its fashionable 
watermg places on its coast, the 
principal being Brighton, Hastings. 
Eastbourne, Worthing, Shoreham, 
Llttlehampton, Bognor, Bexhill, St. 
Leonards, and Seaford. The middle 
of the county is occupied by the 
Weald, which was formerly a forest, 
now an undulating and fertile tract. 
On the Downs, which cross the 
county from W. to E., vast flocks of 
sheep and cattle are CTazed, the 
Southdown breed of sheep being 
famous. The county is watered by 
the Ouse, Arun, Bother, and the 
Adur. Large numbers of horses are 
reared, and poultry farming is an 
important industry. The crops con- 
sist chiefly of wheat, oats, and tur- 
nips, and fruit is extensively culti- 
vated. Fishing is engaged in all 
along the coast. The county returns 
six members to the House of Com- 
mons. The antiquiUes of S. are 
numerous and include the castles of 
Hastings, Arundel, Lewes, Bramber, 
Hm'Stmonceanx, Pevensoy, Bodlam, 
etc., the abbeys of Battle, Bayham, 
etc.; Chichester Cathedral, wliicli 
was founded in the 11th conturj’, 
and several Eoman encampments. 
The chief historical events are tho 
landing of the S. Saxons (in 447), tho 
battle of Hastings or Senlac (1060), 
the battle of Lewes (1264), wliile the 
county was also the scene of the 
exploits of Jack Cade in 1450. Sec 
M. A. Lower, History of Sussex, 1870, 
and A. J. Hare, Sussex, 1894. 

Sussex, Augustus Frederick, Duke of 
(1773-1843), tho sixth son of George 
III. Tho rather eccentric character 
of tliis prince and his marriage to 
Lady Augusta Murray against the 
wishes of the court served to estrange 
him from the king. His marriage 
was declared void in accordance irith 
the Boyal Marriage Act of 1772. In 
spite of the romantic nature of this 
marriage, the duke deserted his wife 
and compelled her to sue for alimony. 
He was made Duke of Sussex in 1801. 
He was president of the Boyal Society 
lor some years, and ho collected a 
fine library at Kensington Palace. 

Susten Pass, a pass in tho Alps, 
Sivitzerland, wliich connects tho 
Hasli Valley in the eastern part of the 
canton of Bern with tho valley of tho 
Beuss, canton of Uri. 
SustentationFund, see Free Church. 
Sustorman, Lamprecht, see Lom- 
bard, Lambert. 

Sutherland, a maritime co. of N. 
Scotland, bounded on tho N. by the 
Atlantic, W. by the Minch, E. by 
Caithness, and S. by Boss and Cio- 
martv. It forms a rough square 
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about 52 m. Ioub by 59 m. broad, 
with an area of 2028 sq. m., and a 
pop. (1911) of 20,180. The surface Is 
mountainous In the N. and W., the 
chief summits being Benmore Assynt 
(3274 ft.) ConivehaU (3234 ft.), Ben- 
dibrlck (3154 ft.), with several others 
approaching 3OO0 ft. In the E. the 
chief heights are the Hill of Ord 
(1320 ft.), and Cnoo an Eireannaich 
(1698 ft.). The S. and S.E. of the co. 
is fairly level. The coast is rocky 
and deeply cleft by sea lochs, with 
bold headlands, such as (jape Wrath 
and Strathy Point on the N. coast. 
The most important inland lochs are 
those of Shin and Assynt, but there 
arc over 300 smaller ones. The in- 
terior of the CO. Is covered with 
so-called ‘deer forests’; they are 
merely trackless wastes, destitute of 
trees or mountain moorland, aboun- 
ding with roe deer. The most fertile, 
as well as the most populous district 
is in the valley of Dornoch Firth, 
where the land is highly cultivated. 
Dornoch Is the county town. There 
are no manufactures, and the only 
industry of importance is that of 
fishing, salmon and herring being the 
chief catches. The county returns one 
member to the House of Commons. S. 
was overrun by the Scandinavians at 
the beginning of the 11th centiuy, who 
continued their depredations In the 
12thcontury. During 1810-20 the first 
Duke of S. drove the poor crofters, 
who occupied the interior of the 
county, and were eking out a pre- 
carious existence, to the coasts and 
valleys, causing them to endure ter- 
rible hardships on the inhospitable 
land. This act was called the ‘ S. 
clearances.’ Dunrobin Castle, near 
Golspie, is the residence of the duke. 

Sutlej, an important riv. of India, 
mainly in the Punjab, rises In W. 
Tibet, near Lake Manasarowa at an 
altitude of 15,000 ft. above sea-level. 
It flows through the Punjab from E. 
to S.W., receiving In its course the 
waters of the Clienab and the Bear, 
until It reaches the Indus near 
' Mithankot, on the N.W, frontier of 
Rajputana. Length 900 m. 

Sutlej, a British armoured cruiser of 
12,000 tons, built at Clydebank and 
launched in 1899. It has a speed of 
about 22 knots. 

Sutra, in Sanskrit a rule, or a book 
of rules, wltich form the basis of 
teaching, not only in religious ritual 
but also in philosophy and grammar. 

Suttee, sec Sati. 

Sutri, a tn. in the prov. of Rome, 
Italy, on the Puzzola, 25 m. N.W. of 
Rome. It Is a walled town, pierced 
with many gates, containing many 
antiquities, including a fine amphi- 
theatre and a rock-hewn church. 
Pop. 2800. 


Sutton, a small tn. and urban dist. 
of Surrey, England, 4 m. W. of 
Croydon. The High Street is a pic- 
turesque part of the main road to 
Beigate, where it ascends the downs. 
It Is becoming a residential district. 
Pop. (1911) 21,275. 

Sutton, Thomas (1532 -1611 ),founder 
of the Charterhouse, London, a shrewd 
man of business, amassed a great 
fortune, and was supposed to be 
the richest man in England In his day. 
He spent much money on phllan- 
thropio enterprises, and is best knotvn 
for having founded and endowed a 
school and hospital at the (Charter- 
house, the hospital being for gentle- 
men who have fallen upon evil days. 
The school has been removed to 
Godaiming, but the hospital remains 
on the old site in the heart of the City 
of London. 

Sutton Bridge, an urban dist. and 
river port of Lincolnshire, England, 
on the R. Nen, 7 m. N. of Wisbech. 
It has trade in com, coal, and timber. 
Pop. (1911) 2156. 

Sutton Coldfield, a market fn. and 
municipal bor. of Warwickshire, Eng- 
land, 26 m. N.W. by W. of Warwick, 
and practically a residential suburb 
of Birmingham. Farming is the chief 
ocenpation outside the town, while 
the manuf. of hardware constitutes 
the principal employment of the 
inhabitants. Pop. (1911) 20,132. 

Suttonrin-Ashfield, an urban dist., 
manufacturing and market tn. of 
Nottinghamshire, England, 14 m. 
from Nottingham. It has manufac- 
tures of cotton, hosiery, and thread, 
and its church of St. Mary Magdalene 
dates from the 12th century. Pop. 
(1911) 21,707. 

Sutton-on-Sea, a watering-place of 
Lincolnshire, England, 3 m. from 
Mablethorpe, 

Suture isuiura, a seam), a term 
applied (1) to a form of articulation 
met -with only in the skull, where 
union is accomplished by fibrous 
tissue continuous with theperiosteum; 
(2) to a stitch or stitches closing 
the contiguous margins of a wound. 
Cranial Ss. are divided into trae and 
false. The former, knowrn as sutura 
vera, are those the articulating sur- 
faces of which are connected by a series 
of projections and notches dovetailed 
together. The margins of the bones 
are not in direct contact, howevcr.but 
are separated by a membrane which 
is a continuation, externally of the 
pericranium and internally of the dura 
mater. False Ss. are those formed 
when roughened surfaces are placed 
in apposition with one another. True 
and false .Ss. are further subdivided. 
The true are of tluce kinds, namely, 
siUura deniata, serrata, and limhosa. 
There are two varieties of false, which 
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are known as siifitra squamosa and 
harmonia. There is a great variety of 
Ss. which are used in bringing to- 
gether the lips of a wound. 

Suva, the cap. of the Fiji Is., in tho 
island of Vlti Leon. Pop. (1911) 778S. 

Suvalik Hills, a range r ' ■ ' ' 

in the United Provinces, 
direction is parallel witt 
Himalayas, and they stretch from 
Hardwar to the Beas. Many fossil 
remains of large animals are found 
here. 

Suwalki, a tn. of Russian Poland, 
on the Hancza, 5i m. N.W. of 
Grodno. It is tho cap. of the gov. of 
Suwalki, and has trade in woollen 
cloth, timber, and grain. Pop. 27,500. 

Suwanee, a riv. of U.S.A., which 
rises in Georgia, flows S„ and then 
enters the Gulf of Mexico. It is 
navigable as far as 'RTilte Springs. 
It is the ‘ Swaneo River ’ mentioned 
in the well-known song called ‘ Old 
Polks at Home.’ Length 240 m. 

Suwarrow, or Suvirov-Rymnikski, 
Alexander Vassilyevioh, Count, Prince 
Italinski' (1729-1800), a Russian 
soldier, bom in Finland. Ho ob- 
tained a lieutenancy in a regiment of 
the line, was raised to tho rank of 
first-lieutenant threeyearsafterwards, 
and in 1758, when the war with 
Prussia broke out, he was entrusted 
with tho command of the garrison of 
Memol. In 1759 ho was present at 
the battle of Kumnersdorf, Cathe- 
rine II., in 1763, named him colonel 
of the Astrakhan regiment of infan- 
try. Five years afterwards ho was 
oonunandlng oflioer of a part of the 
Russian troops W'hioh were engaged 
in warfare with the confederation of 
Bary in Poland. On his return ho 
was made major-general, and in 1773, 
he was sent against the Turks under 
Field-marshal Rumyanstow, Three 
victories by Suvbrov over the troops 
of Mustapha III. prepared for the 
complete defeat of the Turks, and 
having effected a jmiotion with the 
army of General Kamonskoy, a 
fourth victory, June 1774, put an 
end to tho contest. In tho mean- 
time Pugaoheff, a Cossack of the 
Don, who pretended that ho was 
Peter III., had assembled a niunerous 
army. A formidable insurrection 
tlweatened to overthrow tho tlu-one 
of Catherine; the negotiations with 
the Ottoman Porto had scarcely 
terminated when Suvdrov was or- 
dered to meet the insurgents. Ho 
settled the troubles, and soon re- 
stored perfect tranquillity to the 
empire.- In- 1783 ho subjugated the 
Cuban Tartars and those of Budziac, 
and was raised to the chief command, 
which he held throughout the second 
Turkish War which broke out in 17 87. 
In 1789 S. won tho battle of Fokshany 
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and captured Ismail. In 1792, wiicn 
peace was made between Russia and 
the Porte at Yassy in Moldavia the 
EmpressOtherinoappointedSuvdrov 
governor-gencral of tho province of 
Yekaterinoslaw, tho Crimea, and the 
quired provinces round tho 
thoDniester. In 1791, when 
revolted, Suvdrov tvas sent 
against them. Ho gained several 
viotories over tho insurgents, and the 
storming of Pragal which was taken 
after a desperate fight of four hours, 
and wliich opened to lilm tho gates 
of Warsaw, Nov. 9, reduced the 
Poles to obedience. On this occasion 
Catherine made liim a field-marshal. 
In 1799, after tho death of Cathe- 
rine, the Emperor Paul gave him tho 
command of tho troops which fought 
in Italy against tho French. Some 
revei-ses caused by tho behaviour 
of tho Austrian army, roused the 
indignation of Paul, and he re- 
called his forces. Suvdrov learnt in 
Riga that he was in disgrace; never- 
theless he continued his journey to 
St. Petersburg, and in sixteen days 
after his arrival Suvdrov died. 

Suwo-Nada, or tho Inland Se.a of 
Japan, separates tho S.W. e.xtrcmlty 
of the island of Hondo from tho N.E. 
of tho island of Kiushin. 

Suydal, a tn. of Russia, in the gov. 
of Vladimir, 23 m. N. of Vladimir. 
An old town, it contains various 
churches and monasteries of tho 13th 
century. Tho cldcf industries arc 
max-ket gardening and those con- 
nected -with tho manufacture of cot- 
ton. Poi). 8500. 

Suzerain, a term of feudal law, now 
used to describe tho vague relations 
which exist between powerful and 
dependent states. 

Svastika, sec Sw.xs-nKA. 

Sveaborg, a fortress of Finland, 
adjoining Helsingfors. It was con- 
structed in 1749 and betrayed to the 
Russians in 1808. It Buffered bom- 
bardment at tho hands of tho Anglo- 
French in 1855. 

Svendborg, a thriving seaport of 
Denmark on the island of Filnan, 
23 m. S.S.E. of Odense. It has one ol 
the best harbours on tho island, and 
is an emporium for tho produce of 
the adjacent islands. There ore 
textile factories, breweries, dis- 
tilleries, and foundries, and it e.vports 
agricultural produce. Pop. 12,607. 

Sverdrup, Jakob (1845-99), a Nor- 
wegian politician, was tho nephew of 
Johann S., over whom he exei-ted a 
great influence. He was a member of 
tho Radical cabinet of 1884, and repre- 
sented tho Jloderates in the Hageru]) 
ministry, 1895. Ho became Blshoj) of 
Bergen in 1897. 

Svorro (1151-1202), King of Nor- 
way, was a native of tho Faroe Is. 
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He was proclaimed king in 1177, 
having been adopted as leader by the 
Blrkcbeiner. He was a military 
genius, and having defeated and slain 
Magnus at Nordcs (1184), built up a 
powerful monarchy with the aid of 
the landowners. But he had as his 
enemy the Church, and in 1198 the 
whole land was laid under an inter- 
dict. His last years were harassed by 
the rise of the Baglers or ‘ crozier- 
men.’ 

Swabia, a name now confined to a 
Bavarian province, 8792 sq. m. in 
area, with its capital at Augsburg. 
Pop. (1910) 789,853. It was originally 
used to denote a province of Ger- 
many wliioh existed in the middle 
ages. 

Swadlincote, a tn. of Derby.shire, 
England, 15 m. from Derliy. It has 
manufactures of earthenware and 
fireclay goods. Pop. (1911) 18.C76. 

Swaffham, a market tn. of Norfolk, 
England, 15 m. from King’s Lynn. It 
has a fine church with a carved roof of 
wood and possesses iron foundries, 
besides a considerable agricultural 
trade. It is also noted for its cattle 
and sheep fairs. Pop. U911) 3234. 

Swaheli, or Suahili, a people in- 
habiting tlio coastal region of E. Cen- 
tral Africa, German E. Africa, and 
British E. Africa, between Mombasa 
and Zanzibar. They are of Bantti 
origin, but have mingled freely ^vith 
the Arabs, who have greatly in- 
fluenced their customs, language, and 
religion. All profess Jlohammedan- 

■ • ’ " ” is used for 

• ■ the various 

.■ ■ whom the 

S. are constantly in toucli, either as 
caravan leaders, traders, or expedi- 
tionary guides and porters. ,Scc 
Krnpf’.s Diclionaru of Ihe Suahili 
iMtiguaije, 1882; Stcerc’s Hanrlbnok of \ 
Ihe Swaheli jMnguage. and his collec- 
tion of Folk-Tales, 1869; and Madan’s 
Enplish-Swahili JXclioTuirii, 1894. 

Swale, a rlv. of Yorkshire, England, 
^vhich rises In the mountains on the 
border of Westmorland, and flows E. 
and S.E. to the Uro, which it joins to 
form the Ouse. It has a length of 00 m. 

Swallow (Birundo nistica), the 
woll-knouTi passerine bird, which is 
widely distributed tluoughout Europe 
during the summer, but winters in 
Africa and tropical Asia. It begins to 
arrive from the end of Jlarch, but in 
the coxuso of its migration it is ruth- 
lessly destroyed in Southern Europe 
for its plumage, and its numbers 
appear to be gradually diminishing. 
Its back and wings are blue-black ; 
tbo throat and forehead, chestnut ; 
and the breast, pale buff or pinkish. 
Its txTO outside tall feathers are elon- 
gated into a graceful foi'k, which is 
more pronounced in the male. Its 
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nest, somexvhat like a flattened cup. 
is made of mud, straw, hair, and 
feathers, and is usually biiilt attached 
to the rafters of bams. Ss. feed en- 
tirely on xvinged insects, capturing 
them in the open month, which is 
lined xvith bristles made viscid by a 
salivary secretion. It is, therefore, of 
great economic value, and the in- 
creasing prevalence of gnats and 
other insects may often be traced to 
the disappearance of this bird. Other 
species include the red-rumped S. (H. 
Tufvla) of the eastern Mediterranean. 

Swallowing, or Deglutition, the act 
by which food leaves the mouth 
cavity for the gxillet. The contraction 
of the tongue muscles pushes the food 
from the top of the tongue backwards 
to the fauces. The soft palate is then 
raised by reflex action to prevent the 
food proceeding to the nasal cavity, 
and the glottis closes to prevent it 
entering the larynx. The constrictor 
I muscles of the pharynx then urge the 
food into the gullet, xvhere it is im- 
pelled toxvards the stomach by peri- 
staltic action. 

Swallow-wort, a name applied to 
many species of Asclepias {q.v.), nith 
reference to the resemblance of the 
seeds to a sxvallow in flight. 

Swammerdam, John (1637-80), a 
celebrated natural philosopher. He 
went to the University of Leyden in 
1651, and in 1653 was admitted a 
candidate of physio in that university. 
In 1603 he published a General Bistory 
of Inseds, and in 1675 his Bistoni of 
the Ephemeras. His worlcs were trans- 
lated by Gaubius from the original 
Dutch into Latin, from xvhich they 
were translated into English and 
published in 1758. 

Swampscott, a tn. of Essex co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., noted as a 
fashionable xvatering-place. Pop. 
(1910) 0204. 

Swan ICygnus), a genus of birds 
with elongated body and neck and 
short feet. The base of the hill is 
fleshy and naked, and the sexes are 
similar in plumage. About eight 
species are knoxxTi, of xx'hich four have 
been knoxvn to visit Britain in the 
xvild state. The mute S. (C. olor) is 
the semi-domesticated bird of rivers 
and ornamental xvaters. It has the 
front part of the bill orange. Its 
yoxmg are greyish-broxvn, while those 
of the smailer Polish .S., a sub-species, 
are wliite. The xxdxooper or whistling 
S. (C. musicus) has no knob at the 
base of the bUl, the tip of which is 
black : it differs also in the cai-riage 
of its head and neck. The plumage is 
pure white xxith dull black legs and 
feet. Bewick’s S. (C. beuncki) is the 
smallest British S., and frequently 
visits Britain in the winter. The bill 
is black and the deep yellow of the 
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basal portion does' not extend below 
the nostiilB. The tmmpetor S. lO. 
bucci nofora) is a N. American bird of 
great size. The bili’and feet are en- 
tirely black. Another N. American 
species is the common American S. 
(C. coltimbianus), irhich usually has a 
yellow patch in front of the eye ; it is 
slightiy smaller than the trumpeter. 
Other .speciM are the black-necked S. 
{C. nigricddis) of S. America and the 
black S. fO. atratus) ol Australia. 

Swan, Annie S. (Mrs; Burnett 
Smith) (6; 1860), a novelist, born at 
Gorebrid|:e, near Edinburgh. She 
began her literary career by writing 
for the local papers, but afterwards 
%vrote books for children, and finally 
took up novel writing, publishing her 
first, Aldersyde, in 1883. Other 
novels are : Oates of Eden, A Lost 
Ideal, A Victory Won, Who Shall 
Serve, A Divided House, The Curse of 
Cou-den, Mrs. Keith Hamilton, M,B., 
The Ne'er-do-Wed, Not Yet, Burden 
Bearers, and An Only Son. She is also 
interested in the Woman at Rome, 
and has contributed largely to it. 

Swan, John Macallan (1847-1910), 
a painter and sculptor, bom at Old 
Brentford. Ho studied at the Royal 
Academy as well as In Paris, and 
began to exhibit in 1878, devoting 
himself at first to painting, but after- 
wards taking up sculpture as well. 
Among his pictures are ' The Prodigal 
Son,’ ‘ Maternity ’ (a lioness suckling 
her cubs), and ’ Leopards and 
among his works in sculpture are : 

■ The Walking Leopard,’ • Orpheus,’ 

‘ Indian Leopard and Tortoise,’ and 
the eight colossal lions for Rhodes’s 
monument at Grooto Schaur, Cape- 
town. He was elected a member of 
the Royal Academy in 1905. He 
wrote a Treatise on Metal Work. 

Swan, Joseph (1791-1874), an Bag- 
lish anatomist, was surgeon to the 
Lincoln County Hospital, 1814-27. 
Ho did much for the science of 
anatomy, excelling especially ns 
dissectionist. He became F.R.C.S. In 
1843, His chief work was A Demon- 
stration of the Neimes of the Human 
Body, 1830. ^ 

Swan, Sir Joseph Wilson (6. 1828), 
an inventor, knighted in 1904. Sir 
Joseph was born at Sunderland and 
educated locally. He made liis name 
by Ills inventions, many of which are 
in constant use as familiar processes 
of modem life. The carbon process 
of printing in photography is duo to 
him, the development of the ‘ rapid 
plate in the same science, and many 
improvements in the processes of 
electro reproduction. Ho is best 
known, however, lor the incandes- 
cent filament electric lamp, which was 
the first successful lamp of its kind. 

.A miner’s electric safety lamp is 
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another of his better-known inven- 
tions. . 

. Swanage, a market tn. and watcr- 
mg-piace on the Islo of Purbcck. 
Dorsetshire, England. There arc 
stone quarries and the manufacture 
of straw hats. Pop. (1911) 4689. ' 

Swanee River, see Strw.vffBE 

Swanevelt, Hermann (c. 1620-90), a 
Dutch landscape painter and en- 
graver, bom at Woerdon. Ho tra- 
velled in Italy, studying the scenerr, 
etc., but ultimately met aaudo Lor- 
raine, with wdioso help ho became one 
of the leading landscape painters of 
his day. He also executed a number 
of etchings, said by some to have 
been better than his pictures. 

Swan River, a riv. of Western Aus- 
tralia, which rises under the name of 
the Avon, and after flowing N. and 
W. enters the Indian Ocean. Perth, 
the cap. of W. Australia, stands on 
its bonks. 

Swansea, a market tn., seaport, 
and pari., co., and municipal bor. of 
Glamorganshire, S. Woles, at the 
mouth of the R. Tawe. It is the chief 
seat of the copper trade, although 
copper smelting, which during most 
ol the 19th century was the chief in- 
dustry, hasnot maintained its relative 
importance, and produces three- 
quarters of the tinplates and nineteen- 
twentieths of the spriter or ziao 
manufactured in the kingdom. Be- 
sides tills, it has tho largest tube 
works in England, and manufactures 
gold, silver, steel, iron, nickel, cobalt, 
yellow metal, sulphuric and hydro- 
chloric acids, creosote, alkali, patent 
fuel, bricks, and flour. Tho harbour 
and docks ere extensive, and there is 
an active trade in cool and patent 
fuel with the chief British ports and 
those of tho continent, although this 
was much hindered in 1911 by tho 
strilics. The castle, whose tower is a 
picturesque feature of S., is said to 
hove been originally built about 11 20, 
but was rebuilt about 1330. Tho 
Royal Institution of S. Wales, 
founded in 1835, has a handsome 
building in the Ionic style, and con- 
tains a museum, a library with tho 
original contract of afllanco between 
Edward II. and IsabcUn, and an art 
gallery. The grammar school was 
founded in 1082 by Hugh Gore. S. 
was chartered by John and Incor- 
porated by Henry III. Pop. (1911) 
114,073. 

Swansea Bay, a bay in Glamoigun- 
sliire, Wales, which enters from tho 
Bristol Channel. 

Swanwiok, Anna (1813-99), au 
educationist, and a pioneer of the 
modern feminist movement. By her 
work in connection wth tho women’s 
colleges, such as Bedford College and 
Girton, she did much to further the 
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cause of tbe higher education of 
women. She was one of the first 
presidents of Bedford Ck)l]ege. In 
addition to her philanthropic and I 
Bchoiastic work she pnhlished several 
books, making translations from the 
Greek and the German. 

Swartz, Professor Olaf (1760-1188), 
a Swedish botanist, remembered 
chleflj- for his Flora Indies Occiden- 
ialis. After him was named the 
leguminous genus Swaitzia, which 
includes a number of tropical Ameri- 
can shrubs and timber trees. 

Swastika, also called Fylfot, a 
curious religions symbol or talisman, 
believed to have originated in India 
or China and introduced into Europe 
in the Cth century. In form the S. is 
a Greek cross, the arms of which are 
Uko elbow-joints, all bent at right 
angles. Sometimes the figure is com- 
prised in a circle, the circumference 
of which is described through the 
extremities of the arms. In the East 
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the .S. was used as a mystic symbol 
by the Buddhists, and apparently it 
IS still so used at the present day by 
the Buddlilsks and Jains of India and 
in China, Japan, and among the 
Indian tribes of America. In Europe 
in the middle ages the S. often 
figures in decoration and embroidery. 
Instances are to be seen in the em- 
broidery on the mitre of Thomas & 
Becket, and again on the brass in 
hewknor Church, Oxon. 

Swatow, a treaty port of Chinn in 
the prov. of Kwan^ung, on the E. 
^ast at the mouth of the B. Han. 
The manufacture of sugar is the chief 
industry, the surrounding country 
being a great sugar-cane district, and 
next in importance is the manufac- 
ture of bean-cake. It has a consider- 
able foreign trade (opened in 1869) 
chiefly ivitb Great Britain, and ex- 
ports tea, grass-cloth, pine-apple 
cloth, oranges, fans, pewter, and 
iron and tin wares. A railway 200 m. 
m length is under construction to 
wimect S. with Canton. Pop. (1910) 

Swaziland, a native state of S. 
Africa, lying In the S.E. comer of the 
Transvaal, administered by the High 
Commissioner for S. Africa. It has an 
urea of C53G sq. m. and a pop. of 
99,959, of whom 98,733 are natives of 
^ulu type, the remainder being Euro- 


f )eans. The coimtry has fine grazing 
and, and stock-raising is the chief 
occupation of the inhabitants. The 
agricultural products consist of 
maize, tobacco, beans, sweet potatoes, 
pumpkins, and ground nuts. Its 
mineral resources are as yet unde- 
veloped, but gold and tin are mined 
to a small extent. Cotton plantations 
are being established. A poliee force 
was created in 1907, composed of 
about 200 men. There are four 
government schools for Europeans, 
and one native school at Zombode. 
In 1910-11 the revenue amormted to 
£58,723 and the expendittme to 
£62,258. 

Swearing, in its various forms, 
cursing, blasphemy, profane and 
obscene language, is an offence which 
is either dealt with summarily under 
I Acts mentioned below, or, in the case 
of blasphemy, by indictment. S. was 
for long a matter for the ecclesiastical 
courts administering the canon law, 
and remained outside the province of 
the common law altogether. By an 
Act of 1624, 'profane cursing and 
swearing ’ were visited with the 
stocks or a fine of Is. Later, by the 
Profane Oaths Act, 1745, S. having 
apparently become extraordinarily 
general, a scale of charges varying 
with the social status of the offender 
was imposed; the curse or oath of a 
labourer, common soldier, or seaman 
cost liim Is. ; of any other person under 
the degree of a gentleman, 2s. ; of any 
person of or above the degree of a 
gentleman, 58. A string of oaths 
would, however, be regarded as a 
single complete offence. It seems that 
the Act does not apply to women 
(Stone’s Justice of Ihe Peace), though 
no doubt a conviction for disorderly 
conduct would follow. The penalty 
is recovered by information on oath 
of any person, and the charge mtist 
be proved within eight days next 
after the offence. Default in pay- 
ment is followed by imprisonment 
with hard labour, as regulated by the 
sceile of punishments in the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, 1879, but the term 
must not exceed ten days. The 
penalties are applied to the reh'ef of 
the poor of the parish. The Act is 
still in force, but is not often made 
uso of, because convictions can he 
obtained against most local offenders 
under cither: (1) The Town PoUev 
Clauses Act, 1 847, which punishes pro- 
fane or obscene language in the 
streets if uttered to the annoyance 
of residents or passengers with a fine 
not exceeding 40s., or imprisonment 
with hard labour; or (2) the Metro- 
politan Police Courts Acts for S. in 
metropolitan districts ; or (3) by- 
laws made under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, and the Municipal 
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Corporations Act, 1882, framed for 
the punishment of S. in the districts 
of mumoipal corporations. As to 
blasphemy see under that title. 

Sweating Sickness, or English Sweat, 
an epidemic sickness, which Suddenly 
appeared in England in 1485, a few 
weeks after Henry VII. ascended the 
tlirone. The disease attacked persons 
of high social position even more 
numerously than the poorer classes. 
It commenced with a chill and giddi- 
ness, followed by febrile symptoms, 
and pains in the neck and limbs. The 
patient was tonnonted with thirst 
and drenched with an inexhaustible 
sweat. He either recovered or died 
within twenty-four hours. The 
disease disappeared again in a few 
weeks, reappeared in 1508. 1517, 
1528, and 1551, since when no epi- 
demic exactly answering the descrip- 
tion has been recorded. 

Sweden : The country is on the 
whole agricultural, and live stock are 
reared in many parts. This is an in- 
dustry for which much of the coimtry 
is very suitably adapted. The pro- 
\inces which yield the greatest in- 
crease are Scania and Halland, and 
here much progress has been made 
during recent years. The wealth of 
forest lands and the excellence of the 
timber grown has done mu'oh to pro- 
mote an industry which is increasing 
rapidly every year, and wliich has a 
great export trade with Great 
Britain. The export of timber is the 
greatest industry, as far as trade 
returns are concerned, which the 
ootmtry at present has. On the whole 
the general observation may be made 
that within recent years the Swedes 
have made great progress. The 
excellence of their trade and teclmical 
schools has helped much in this 
matter, whilst they have also used to 
a great extent the water power of the 
large number of rivers. The mineral 
wealth of the country is enormous, 
the iron mining industry being the 
greatest and most Importaut. Huge 
deposits of iron are to be found in 
Lappland, zinc is found at Amme- 
berg, copper is mined at Falun, and 
silver at Sala. Coal is found in 
scarcely noticeable Quantities, and 
what little there is is found princi- 
pally in Scania. The iron of the 
country, however, is famous for its 
purity as well as for the Quantities in 
which it is found. The trade and 
commerce of the country is helped 
much by the excellence of the moans 
of commimication. The roads are 
good and are to be found in all parts 
of the country. The efficacy of the 
natural waterways is much im- 
proved by the canals wlilch have been 
built to complement them, and in tWs 
rray communication is kept up during 
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tlie whole of the open season. The 
railway system has recently been 
greatly improved, and S. can now 
boast a greater mileage of railmiys per 
head of population than any other 
coimtry in Europe. Naturally in the 
towlands of the south, communica- 
tions, especially railway communicai 
tion, are better than in the N., but even 
there the railway communication can 
be described as efficient. The tele- 
graphic and telephonic systems have 
received much attention and are in a 
very highly developed state. Speak- 
ing generally, as regards education, we 
may say that the Swede is very well 
educated. Attendance at school is 
compulsory, and almost all the in- 
habitants can read and write. The 
educational system has within recent 
years received much attention and is 
at present liighly developed. The 
army is good and well trained, and 
the navy has been but recently im- 
proved and increased. On the whole 
we may say that S. has shoivn re- 
markable progress during recent 
years. The average population ot 
S. per SQuare mile is about .SI’S 
persons. Area 172,870 sq. m. I’op. 
5, .521,04.8. 

DinsioNS AJfD Towns. — T he three 
chief divisions of S. are Svcaland, 
Gbtaland, and Norrland. The two 
former represent an old historical 
division whicli, in turn, represents u 
dlfferonoe of race and tradition, and 
which was divided by the great 
forest lands of S. 

Svedland may be regarded ns the 
essential part of S., the mother pro- 
vince. Here at the outlet of the 
Slalar Lake is to be found the capital, 
Stockholm, one ot the finest cities ot 
Europe. The modern town far exceeds 
the limits of the ancient one, but here 
are to be found at the present time 
the old palaces and the old burying 
places of the royal house, fine schools 
and colleges, and many magnificent 
buildings. The town itself is the 
centre of the olilef industries of ,S. 
and has a huge import trade, though 
its export trade is exceeded by the 
towns of Gbteborg and JIallnO. The 
town is well defended and well 
fortified. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood is formd the town of Upsaln, 
which contains an historic cathedral 
and the oldest of all the .Swedish uni- 
versities, foimdcd in 1477. The town 
ot Falun, also in this district, i.s 
notable for its copper mines. 

Norrland has numerous towns, 
most of which are at the present time 
increasing in value and prosperity. 
They are found chiefly on the coast, 
and amongst them may be mentioned 
Gefle and Sundswall. The interior has 
not many towns and certainly none of 
note. A railway connects up the 
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mines of the Gellivnra district with 
the town of Lulea. 

Gdlaland contains the most fertile 
districts and includes Scania. The 
greatest of all its towns is Gothen- 
burg or Goteborg, which has the 
largest export trade of all the torvns of 
S. In appearance and pioturesqueness 
it is, however, inferior to Stockholm. 
Other towns of importance are Hel- 
singfors and MalinS. The town of 
Lund, which stands inland, is of in- 
terest since it contains S.’s second 
university, founded in the year 16G8. 
This district also contains the town 
of Norrkoping, which may be re- 
garded as the greatest industrial 
centre of S. Standing on the island 
of Gothland is the old to-\vn of Visby, 
which during the days of the old 
Hanseatic League was of vast im- 
portance, but now owes its chief in- 
terest to the fact that the ruins of its 
old church and its walls prove a great 
attraction to the visitor. On the 
whole, practically one-fifth of the 
entire population of S. live in the 
towns. The remainder live on farms 
principally, but in the south many 
villages are to be formd. 

History. — The early history of S. 
is, of course, closely rvrapped up in 
legend and saga. The country appears 
to have been inhabited by two 
separate races which were, however, 
very closely related, the Sver and the 
Goter, names whicli can, of course, 
be traced in many place-names at the 
present time. The old mythology of 
the North, or worse, remained the re- 
ligion of the people until weU into 
the 12th century, although Chris- 
tianity was introduced at a very 
much earlier period. It failed, how- 
ever, to assimilate the whole of the 
wuntry until very much later. 
During the 14th century Finland was 
added to the territories of S., but the 
ruling dynasty of S. was so weak that 
the nobility and clergy were able to 
extort privilege after privilege, which 
■eft the monarchy in an exceedingly 
weakened state. Finally, in 1397, they 
united themselves with Norway and 
Denmark by imploring the aid of 
Margaret of Denmark, who by the 
union of Kalmar united the three 
^gdoms. But the union was far 
from being successful. It certainly 
succeeded in its immediate aim, but 
later monarchs became irksome to 
the Swedes. They had no sympathy 
imh a monarch, German in race and 
ideas, who would do Uttlo for their 
national aspirations. They formed 
national parties, they conspired, they 
rebelled, but it was not until the 
beginning of the 16th century that 
MO teal revolt came. Christian II. of 
Dei^ark aimed at the extirpation of 
the Swedish nobility; S. rebelled under 


a scion of the Vasa family, w'ho, in 
1523, after a two years’ rebellion, was 
acclaimed and elected by the Kiksdag 
Gustavus I. of S. But S. did not 
regain her freedom right away. Den- 
mark etui held possessions in the 
southern mainland and the island of 
Gothland. Gustavus I.’s reign was the 
scene of the struggle between the old 
faith and Protestantism. By 1529 
Protestantism had been adopted as 
the state faith, but merely, or rather, 
to a great extent from a political as 
much as from a religious point of 
view. But the faith was even yet by 
no means definitely established. By 
the end of his reign Gustavus had 
been instrumental in establishing 
some stability and some financial 
soundness in the country, but his 
work was hardly continued by his 
sons, Eric XIV. (1560-08) and 
John III. (1508-92), both of whom 
rather inclined towards Roman 
Catholicism and did little by their 
foreign wars, chiefly with Denmark 
and Ptussia, to strengthen their 
country. Sigismund, elected King of 
Poland, 1587, was a pronounced 
Roman Catholic, and was in 1599 
forced to leave the country by 
his uncle, Cliarles IX., who suc- 
ceeded him. He was a staunch Pro- 
testant, and by the Synod of Upsala 
strengthened the hands of tlie Re- 
formation very considerably in S. He 
aimed at a great Protestant league, of 
which he should be the leader, but he 
died before he bad accomplished this, 
leaving the throne to Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Protestant champion 
of Europe, during the middle stages 
of the Thirty Years’ War (g’.u). S. 
made great strides under Gustavus 
Adolphus. A war with Denmark was 
the leust successful of her affairs, but 
was brought to a close by Gustavus 
Adolphus. VV'ar with Russia gave S. 
control of what Is now the Baltic 
coast of Russia, whilst war with 
Poland ended In a truce rvhlch gave 
S. a grip on the mainland of Ger- 
many. He next turned his attention 
to the Thirty Years' War and ap- 
peared as the Protestant champion of 
Europe. Between 1629-31, he carried 
all before him; the Catholic League 
was defeated, the Cathoiic general, 
Tilly, outmanceuvred and finally 
killed, and Gustavus Adolphus was 
able to penetrate to the south. He was 
recalled hy the attacks of Wallen- 
stein in Saxony, and fell at the victory 
of Lutxen in 1632. He wa,s the real 
founder of the greatness of S. He 
made her a strong power by his in- 
ternal and financial reforms, and he 
won for her a great place in the 
councils of Emopc. The government 
was centralised and strong; the army 
was reformed, and S. for the next 
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confjw can be really regarded aa one 
of the great powers of Europe. 
Gusteyns Adolphus was sueceeded 
by hte daughter Christina, whose 
mnority was made famous by the 
^teoraft of the chancellor. Axel 
Oxenstjema, a true political successor 
of Gustavus Adolphus. The success 
of S. was seen at the Treaty of West- 
phalia. She became the controlling 
power of Germany, the Protestant 
champion of Europe, and the greatest 
power of the N. Denmark, gratuit- 
ously seeking trouble in 1G44, was by 
the treaty which followed in the next 
year stripped of much that she had 
previously possessed. In 1054 the 
crown was handed over by Christina 
to her cousin, Charles X. He con- 
tinued the work of Gustavus Adol- 
phus. His great ambition was to 
make the Baltic a Swedish lake. Ho 
attacked Denmark and gained some 
territory, and in 1660, the year of his 
death, by a treaty with Poland he 
added stUl more to the German terri- 
tories of S. Charles XI., who suc- 
ceeded, was only four years of age, 
and his long minority saw the wast- 
ing of the resources of S. by an 
effete nobUity. A useless war was 
fought against Denmark and Bran- 
denburg, and dragged on imtil 
Charles himself was able to take part 
in it. By his exertions he was able to 
preserve intact the territories of S., 
and then turned his attention to in- 
ternal reform. He crushed the 
nobility judiciously but on occasion 
cruelly. He instituted many reforms; 
he gained on the whole the support 
of Ilia people, and left S. reformed 
and restored at his death in 1697. 
Cliarles XII., the wonder of Europe, 
succeeded. He spent the twenty 
vears of his reign in almost constant 
warfare, but a warfare forced on him 
by the combination of his enemies. 
Charles did his best, astonished 
Europe by bis enterprise and dash, 
but was really badly beaten, and liis 
death probably alone saved S. from 
utter disaster. Dm-ing the next fifty 
Years, under the rule of Ulrica 
Leonora (d. 1720) and Frederick 
(d. 1751), much of her territories were 
ceded to Hanover, Prussia, imd 
Russia. She had now fallen from her 
high estate and can no longer be 
regarded as a first-class power. The 
18th century witnessed m S. a great 
struggle between rival factio^ for 
constitutional monarchy. Hitherto, 

S. may be said to have been ruled by 
a despotism, sometimes benevolent, 
sometimes not. Now she ^clauM a 
constitutional monarchy, m 
the chief power was to be vested m 
the Riksdag or Parh^ent. But even 
this reform was carried to extremes, 
party quarrels were frequent and 
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bitter, the state of the country 
quipUy became practically anarchic, 
and S. appeared to bo on the verge 
of utter Solution. But by the roup 
d etat of Gustavus III. she was again 
saved. The constitution again bo- 
(pne monarchical but of the typo of a 
llimted monarchy. The power of the 
puree was expressly reserved to the 
Riksdag, hut othenvise Gustavus 
ruled as a benevolent despot. Finance 
and commerce were reformed, and S. 
seemed again to he about to become 
a power to be reckoned with. Gus- 
tavus also raised the prestige of the 
nation by his successtui wars with 
Russia and Denmark. He was 
assassinated in 1792. During the 
reign of his son, Gustavus IV.. prac- 
tically all the foreign possessions of 
the countrj' were lost to Russia and 
Prussia. In 1809 Gustavus IV. died 
and was succeeded by his uncle, 
Charles XIII., who adopted as his 
heir Charles Jolm (formerly Marshal 
Bemadotto), who was also elected 
heir by the Riksdag (1810). In 1815 
S. and Norway were united and re- 
mained BO until the bloodless dissolu- 
tion in 1905. Tlic crown passed to 
the family of Bornadotte, in which 
family it still remains. During the 
19th century S. has played but a 
little part in the politics of Europe. 
The constitution has been revised and, 
as has been pointed out, Nonvay has 
seceded. 

Language and Literatuhe. — The 
literature of S. is almost entirely 
modern. The runes which have been 
preserved since very early days have 
a great liistorio and archicological In- 
terest, but hardly have any infinonco 
on literature. The real beginnings of 
Swedish literatiu-o appro.vtaate to 
that pei'iod when S. uns beginning to 
take a really active and prominent 
part in the councils of Europe. Edu- 
cationally, S. had fallen away from 
her earlier traditions by the time of 
the Reformation: and, inhabitants 
were perforce compelled te seek for 
education in the universities of Ger- 
many. As, however, in other cases 
the translation of the Scriptures into 
the vernacular which accompanied 
the Reformation definitely fixed the 
language of S. The beginning of the 


mdse. He was followed by Stephen 
Columbus (d. 1679) and Peter Lagor- 
lof (d. 1699), a poet whoso religion Ls 
personified In his poetry. The next 
infiuonco felt in S. was tliat of tlie 
German schools, and for a time the 
outburst of the 17th century died 
away. Towards the close of the 
17th century a revival, caused very 
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largely by English inflnences, sprang Berattdser is the greatest of these 
up. The influence of the Restoration historical novels. Neo-Romanticism 
poets, and later and more especially had as its leaders Nyblom and 
the influence of Swift and Addison, Snoilsky, leaders of a body of men 
was very largely felt, and in this who were critics and poets. Snoilsky’s 
period we have the production of Svenska BUder is one of the greatest 
many drama.s and much really fine of Swedish poems. The modem 
work. The great names of this period realistic school has for its leader 
are Samuel von Triewald, Carl Georg Brandt, who has perhaps been 
Gyllenborg, and Jlodfie, together responsible for the broadness of 
■with, perhaps, the greatest of all thought and realism of description 
names, Dalin. Amongst the latter’s of the writers of that school, 
works may be mentioned: Svenska BibXiography. — Geography: Sund- 

Argus, where Addison’s influence is borg, Sweden, 1905. History: Monte- 
very largely seen, Aprilverk, and lius. Civilisation of Sweden in Ancient 
Saga om Hasten. He also was the Times; Hildebrand, Das Leidnieche 
first historian of any critical value, as ZeilaUer in Schweden, 1879; Carlson, 
can be seen from his book Svca Bikes Sveriges Historia, 1887; Thomas, 
Hisioria. The 18th century witnessed Sweden and the Swedes, 1898; Baker, 
a beginning of the I'Yench influence Pictures of Swedish Life, 1894. Lan- 
and the vogue of pastoral poetry, guage and Literature: Horn, History 
which finds such ample expression in of Scandinavian lAteralure, 1884: 
Creutz (d. 1785). Gustavus III., him- Hscmmavski'dld’s Svenska Vitlerlceten, 
self a playuTiglit of no mean merit, 1883; Linstrom, Svenska Poesiens 
as witness Siri Brahe (1788), not un- Historia, 1839; Schuck and Warburg, 
naturally gave great impulse to Hluslrerad Svensk LiUratur-Historie, 
literary movements, and his reign 188C. 

may be regarded as the golden age of Swedenborg, Emanuel (1088-1772), 
Swedish literature. Amongst the the eldest son of Jesper Swedberg, 
UTiters of that period who may be bishop of Skara, in Sweden, bom at 
mentioned are : (Jxenstiema (d. 1818), Stockholm. He was educated at the 
author of Skordame and Visa; Kell- University of Upsala, and studied the 
gren (d. 1795), Influenced largely by learned languages, mathematics, and 
Voltaire, editor of the Sfoc/.'Aolm Posf, natural philosophy. At the age of 
and dlctator.of literary circles during twenty-two he took liis degree of 
the later part of the 18th century ; doctor of philosophy, and published 
Leopold, critic and satirist. All of the academical dissertation which he 
these ^vrltera 'ivrote largely under had written for the degree on the 
l'>cnoh influence and looked to iMimi of Seneca and P. Syms, and 
France as their model. National others. In 1710 Swedberg came to 
literature with national ideals and England, and ^ent some time at 
ideas, however, was exemplified in Oxford. He lived afterwards for 
the OTlting of Bellman, Lidner, Hall- three years chiefly in Utrecht, Paris, 
man, and KoxeL Thorild (d. 1808) and Greifswalde, returning to Sweden 
was separated from both these in 1714, through Stralsund, just as 
schools, in fact he formed a school Charles XII. was commencing the 
of Ids own, and was certainly little siege of that city. Hia next produo- 
appreciated and probably still Ic.ss tions ■u’ero a small volume of fables 
tm’ — ■ flourished and allegories in Latin prose, and a 
iis ■ dmingtho collection of Latin poems. In 1716 

ea' ; . , parated it- Swedberg commenced his Dcedalus 

self from the earlier formal literature Hyperboreus, a periodical record of 
of that country. Of tlie Romantic inventions and e.xperiments by Pol- 
sohool may be mentioned Askelof hem, the gi’eat Swedish engineer, and 
and Atterbom, who exemplify tliis others, and of mathematical and 
school best. Under the title of the physical discoveries of his O'wn. In 
Gothic Union we find banded together 1716 Swedberg was invited byPolhem 
a body of writers, whose object is to to repair with him to Lund to meet 
‘.'.xtol the greatness of S. and to exalt (Hiarles XII., on which occasion he 
eveiythlng that is .Swedish; to this was admitted to much intercourse 
union belonged Esaias Tegner, the with the king, who appointed him 
author of the famous F rithjofs Saga, assessor in the Royai Metallic College 
The mystic Stagnelius stands apart of Sweden, and directed that heshould 
from all these. Of the 19th century accompany and assist Polhem in cori- 
Ruueberg is one of the finest poets, structing liis mechanical works, 
nnd romance is to an extent typified among which were the looks between 
by Frcderika Bremer and Emilio Wener Lake and Ghteborg. The 
I'lygare-Carlbn, both of whom wrote Dcedalus Hyperboreus was completed 
excellent romances, whilst almost at in 1718, in wliich year Swedberg 
f ob same time we find the beginning transported over mountains and val- 
of the historical romance. FaUskarene leys, on rolling machines of his on-n 
-XU D 
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invention, two galleys, five large 
boats, and a sloop, from Stromstadt 
to Iderfjol, a distance of fourteen 
miles, in order to fom-ard the siege 
of Frederickshall. Swcdberg’s next 
literary works were The AH of the 

Rules (an introduction 

ond. Attempts to find the . 
places hy means of the Moon, jlu mo 
the family was ennobled by Queen 
Ulrica Eleonora under the name of 
Swedcntorg. From this time he took 
his seat with the nobles of the eques- 
trian order in the triennial assemblies 
of the states. In this year he pub- 
ished three works in Swedish : A 
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Proposal for a Decimal Arrangement 
of Coinage and pleasures, to facilitate 
Caleulation and S^lppress Fractions ; 
A Treatise on the Motion and Position 
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1722 ho published anonymouslv, 
at Stockholm, a work On the De- 
preciation and Rise of the Swedish 
Currency. For the next ten years ho 
divided his time between the business 
of the Royal Board of Mines and his 
In 1729 he was admitted a 
of the Royal Academy of 
£5CiBnces at Upsala. In 1733 ho again 
tonyelled into Germany. S.’s Opera 
Philosqphica ei Mineralia were pub- 
lished in 1734. This largo work con- 
sists of three distinct treatises. The 
first volume contains ‘ Principles of 
Matural Philosophy, consisting of now 
attempts to explain tho phenomena 
of the elemental world in a philo- 
sophical manner. Tho second and 
third volumes are together called the 
* Regnum Minerale ’ ; the second is 
on iron, tho third on copper and brass. 
In the same year S. published An 
Introduction to the Philosophy of the 
Infinite, and the Final Cause of 
Creation. It established his reputa- 
tion throughout Europe. Christ. 
Wolff and other foreign literati eagerly 
sought Ids correspondence ; and tho 
Academy of Sciences of St. Peters- 
burg appointed him a corresponding 
member. In 1730 ho again travelled. 
The jornmal of his tour, from 1736 to 
1739, is in MS. in the Academy at 
Stockholm. At tliis time ho apjdied 
himself to anatomy and physiology, 
of a masterly acquaintance with 
which he gave evidence In his 
CEconomia Regni Animalis. In 1741 
he became a fellow of tho Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Stockholm. 
He still continued earnest in tho pur- 
suit of physiology, and in 1744 pub- 
lished tho Animal Kingdom, parts i. 
and 11., at the Hague, and in 1745 
part iii. in London. At tho beginning 
of 1745 S. published in two parts The 
Worship and Love of God. S. con- 
tinued to ^YTito industriously on 
varioussubjects of natural philosophy, 
and many of his MSS. are preserved 


of the Earth and Planets ; Proofs dc- and many of his Mbb. are preserved 
lived from appearances in Sweden, of in the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
the Depth of the Sea, and the greater Stockholm; but his career may bo 
/he O'erTfia in the Earliest Aaes. 


Force of the Tides in the Earliest Ages. 
In the spring of 1721 he agMn went 
abroad through Denmark to Holland, 
and pubUshed a number of small 
works at Amsterdam. From Amster- 
dam he went to Aix-la-Clhapelle, 
Liege, and Cologne, and visited the 
mines and smelting-ivorks near those 
_ . . - -.1 ■'.•jipzig-in 1722, 

Miscellaneous 
■ • ■ Objects, par- 

', and Moun- 
tain Strata ; and at Hamburg, during 
the same year, he published a con- 

,. ^.. Is, Iron, and the 

, n’s Cavern. This 

eh preceded it, 
shows a rare power both of accumu- 
Jatihg facts and appll'mg pnnciplcs. 


dated from tho piiblication of tho 
Prodronivs Prindpiomm. In this 
work he attempted to account for 
chemical combination by a theory of 
the forms and forces of tho particles 
of bodies, and to resolve chemistry 
into natural geometry, that It might 
have tho benefit of first principle, 
and the rank of a fixed science. Of 
these foims ho gave many delinea- 
tions. In approaching tho human 
body ho again insisted on the neces- 
sity for princlpl 
A knowledge oi 

professed objee - ' 

his search ho 

and ‘ resolved ' ' , , 

by the analytic way.’ Ho attempt eu 
to combine and reorganise thb 
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opinions of all the schools of medicine 
sinco the days of nippocrates. His 
works, however, arc a dead letter to 
the medical profession. From 1745 S. 
entirely forsook scienee, returned 
from London to Sweden, and devoted 
himself to the study of Hebrew and 
the perusal of the .Scriptures. He con- 
tinued to dlseharge the duties of 
assessor of the Board of Mines till 
1747, when he obtained permission to 
retire, retaininp as a pension the 
salary of the office. During the re- 
mainder of his life, which was passed 
partly at London and Amsterdam, S. 
gained many believera in his doc- 
trines among the most distinguished 
men of the day. Bishop Filenlus and 
Dr. Ekebon instigated a prosecution 
against him in the consistory of Giite- 
borg, whence it was transferred to the 
diet ; but S. came out of these trials 
with safety, unaccused by the diet, 
and protected by the king. S. died in 
Great Bath Street, Coldbath Fields, 
March 29. S.’s theological works 
are numerous. As a specimen of 
his interpretation of the Holy 
Scripture, the reader may consult 
the Apocalypse liextaXed ,- for a 
concise view of his alleged experi- 
ences, the Heaten and Hell may be 
resorted to ; for a view of that part of 
Ills system which relates to the 
creation and government of the uni- 
verse, wo recommend the perusal of 
the Divine Love and the Divine Provi- 
dence ; for Ills doctrine concerning 
tho relation of the sexes, and its 
eternal origin and perpetffity, and for 
his code of spiritual legislation on 
marriage and divorce, see the Con- 
jugal Love, one of the most remarkable 
of these works ; finally, the student 
wUl find a compendium of the whole 
of the theology of the New Church in 
the True Chrislian lieligion, tho last 
and perhaps tho finest of the writings 
of S. Tho whole of tho theological 
works, originally published in Latm, 
have been translated into English, 
and some of them liave passed through 
several editions both in England and 
in America. Translations of Heaven 
and Hell ; Divine Lore and Wisdom, 
and tho Divine Providence are issued 
in Everyman’s Library. S.’s theo- 
logical MSS., which are i)reserved In 
the Iloyal Academy at Stockholm, 
aro veiy voluminous. See Lives by 
E. Paxton Hood (1S54), W. ttTiite 
(ISCS), E. Swift (1SS3), Garth Wilkin- 
son (1880), B. Worcester (1907), G. 
Trobridgo (1908): Documents con- 
cerning Life and Character, edited by 
B. L. Tafel (1875-77). 

— r -re a sect who 
ion of Emanuel 
lulgato the doo- 
■ ■ ' ■ ’>■ ■ urch signified by 

. ' ■ the Apocalypse. 


In Gt. Britain they may be divided 
into two portions, one of which forms 
the denomination known as such to 
the world ; while the other portion 
remains without visible separation 
from the communion of the Estab- 
lished CSiurch. The first public asso- 
ciation of the Swedenborgians took 
place in 1788, in Great Eastcheap, 
London. Since that time societies 
have been formed in nearly all 
large towns in Britain. 

Swedenborg Society, The (London), 
instituted in the year 1910 to trans- 
late and publish the works of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. The society, 
while seeking more especially to make 
known to the world Swedenborg’s 
theological writings, publishes also his 
scientific works, and is entirely un- 
sectarian. It has published works of 
Swedenborg in eighteen different 
languages, including Hindi, Arabic, 
and Japanese, and all the principal 
European tongues. In collaboration 
with similar societies in America, it 
ha.s imdertaken the work of making 
phototype reproductions of the 
original JLS3. of Swedenborg’s writ- 
ings, and copies of these will ulti- 
mately be deposited in all the prin- 
cipal libraries of the world. Free 
grants of tho society’s theological 
publications are made to clergymen, 
ministers, and theological students. 
Membership of the society is open to 
all persons interested in its work. 

Swedish Movements, systematic 
gymnastic exercises intended to de- 
velop the body, and, more parti- 
cularly, to cure bodily aliments. The 
originator of the modem school of 
Swedish medical gymnastics was Per 
Henrik Ling (1776-1839). the son of a 
minister. His health broke down 
through poverty and hard work, but, 
having recourse to teaching fencing 
for a hving, he found that the regular 
exercise brought back his health. He 
afterwards elaborated a series of 
movemonta the practise of which he 
claimed to be a certain cure for most 
bodily ills. His claims were probably 
too extravagant, but the success 
which followed the teaching of his 
system by himself and his pupils 
brought it into good repute. There are 
now many varying sjmms based on 
Ling’s. See Cyriax, Elements of 
Kellgren's Manual Treatment; WUde, 
Handbook of Medical Gymnastics. 

Sweepstakes, a gaming transaction, 
in which one adventurer wins (sweeps; 
the stakes of himself and others; or 
a prize in a horse-race made out of 
several stake.s. S. are lotteries, and 
therefore illegal, but money deposited 
in the hands of a stakeholder can, in 
law, be recovered at any time before 
the money has been actually paid 
away on the determination of the bet. 
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Sweet Bay, see Laurel. 

Sweetbread, a name given to cer- 
tam glands of animals used as food. 
The pancreas of the os or calf is most 
generally employed; It is palatable 
and digestible when well -cooked, 
and is more especially suited for in- 
valids. 

Sweet Flag, or Acorns Calamus, the 
British species of its genus, which 
belongs to the Aracese. The Inflor- 
escence has an aromatic scent. 

Sweet Pea {Lathynis odoraius), pro- 
bably the most popular annual garden 
plant. It lends itself exceptionally to 
hybridisation, and indeed was, with 
the edible pea, the subject of Slendel’s 
invaluable experiments. Its numer- 
ous varieties cover a very extensive 
range of colour, though deep blue and 
most shades of yellow were unknown 
in 1913. The ground should be well 
prepared for plants by deep digging, 
and the seed can be either sown 
where the plants are to bloom or pre- 
ferably under glass early in the year, 
the seedlings being planted out with 
a good ball of soil and roots about 
mid-April. Support by means of tall 
sticks or strings should be given early, 
and when flowering starts liberal 
supplies of water and liquid manure 
and also regular picking of tho 
flowers utU prolong the blooming 

P eriod and increase the beauty of the 
looms. 

Swee 7 . " ' ■ ' 'Olvu- 

Jaceie a. ■ and 

known ilalas 

edulis). . • loun- 

trics, where its tuberous roots are 
eaten as potatoes. 

Sweet William, or Dianthus bar- 
batus, a species of Caryophyllaccte 
often grown in British gardens on 
account of its bright flowers. 

Swetohine, Madame Anne Sophie 
<jiee Soymanof) (1782-1857), was a 
maid of honour to tho Empress 
Marie-Louise of the French. She 
married General S. when she was only 
seventeen. In St. Petersburg she 
held a brilliant position in the best 
society of the day, the salon over 
which she afterwards presided in 
Paris was permeated with the ; 
<JathoIic and counter-revolutionary 
ideas of De Maistre. Sointe - Bouve 
called Madame S. Les fllle cadette de 
Si. Augustin. ^ 

Sweyn I. (d. 1014), Kmg of Den- 
mark, was the son of Harold and the 
father ■ of the King Canute, who 
descended on our shores. S. liimself 
Jed numerous Invasions against the 
Saxons, but his wars were carried 
■on more ivith a view to extorting 
monev from the English than with 
the id'ea of attempting any colonisa- 
tion of this land. S. came at a junc- 
ture in the history of Denmark when 
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the old northern paganism iras 
softening under the influence of 
Christianity. 

Swieten, Gerard, Baron van (1700- 
72), a Dutch physician, bora at Ley- 
den. He was professor of medicine at 
the university of his native town, and 
in 1745 became leading phvsician at 
the University of Vienna. His chief 
work was Commenlaria in H. Boer- 
haavii Aphorismis de cognoseendis ct 
curandis Morbis, 1741-72. 

SwiBteniaMahogani.seeJlAHOOANT. 

Swift, the name of members of tlio 
Picarian family Cj-pselidm closely 
allied to the nightjar, cuckoo, and 
woodpecker, but not to the swallow, 
a passerine bird to which It bears 
some external points of resemblance. 
The only British species (Cgpselus 
apus) arrives in Britain in May, but 
makes a sudden departure in August 
for its winter quarters. It feeds en- 
tirely on small winged insects, and in 
its search for them exlilbits remark- 
able powers of flight. It nc-sts in holes 
in tall buildings, laying two or three 
large white eggs. The adult bird Is 
about 7 in. long. Tho plumage is 
blncki.sh brown except for a Email 
greyish white patch under tho chin. 
The tail is long and forked. An occa- 
sional visitor to Brltahl is the white- 
bellied or Alpine S. (0. mclba). A 
remarkable S. is Salvin’s S. (Panviila 
sancti-hieronymi), a native of Guate- 
mala, which builds a huge nest com- 
posed entirely of seeds and tho bird’s 
own salivary secretion. Tho famous 
edible nests (q.o. )aro made by Malayan 
swiftlets of the genus CoUncalia in 
which tho power of secreting saliva 
is so developed that the nests are com- 
posed entirely of it. 

Swift, Deane (1707-83), was tho 
cousin of Jonathan Swift. Ho was 
educated at Oxford, and took his 
degree in 1736, and after leaving 
college settled on his estate at Good- 
rich in Hertfordshire. He is cliiefly 
remembered for An Essay upon the 
lAfe, IVritings, and Character of Dr. 
JonailMn Swift, which ho published 
in 1755, but he was also rcsponsililo 
for tho volumes containing Swift’s 
correspondence in tho largo octavo 
edition of that author's works edited 
by Jolm Hawkesworth, 1709. 

Swift, Jonathan (1067-1745), a man 
of letters, though born in Dublin, was 
of English origin. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Dulilin, and in 
1692 became secretary to Sir William 
Temple. He hated his subordinate 
position, and finding that Temple 
made no effort to procure him ad- 
vancement, he wont to Dublin in 
1694, was ordained, and given the 
prebend of KJlroot. Securing no 
church preferment, S., two years 
later, returned to his old duties at 
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Moor Park, where young Esther I DunafI Head (4 m. in width) and 
•Johnson (‘ Stella ’) was now installed I extending inland lor 25 m. f’ 
as a mcniher of the household. He Swimming, the art of propeUmg 
remained there until Temple’s death ' oneself through water without arti- 
(1699), when he went to Ireland, and j ficial aid. S. is for man an acquired 
received some minor clerical appoint- 1 art, that is, certain movements which 
ments. He had read deeply, and ] arc not instinctive, at any rate among 
already in 1097 had written rfte civilised peoples, have to be learnt 
liaUle of the Books, which with the i and practised before the aspirant 
still more famous The Tale of a Tub I can expect to support himself in the 
was published in 1704. When he came water. By inflating his lungs with 
to England in 1705 and 1707 he made air, a man can cause his specific 
the acquaintance of the leading men gravity to bo about equal to that of 
of letters and statesmen, and gradn- water, so that floating without move- 
ally became a power vrith the Tory ment is possible. In tiaveUing 
ministers. His love-affah with Miss through the water, a fair proportion 
Vanhomrigh (‘ Vanessa ’) is related of the body is not immersed, so that 
in the poem, Cadenus and Vanessa, the displacement of water is lessened: 
but it was • Stella ' who had the first more or less rapid movement is then 
place in his heart, and his Journal to necessarj- to prevent the body from 
Stella makes very delightful reading, sinking. The most generally useful 
Whether he married her or not is one series of movements used in S. is that 
of the unsolved problems of literary known as the breast stroke. The 
history. In 1713 he was appointed to arms are pushed out in front of the 
the deanery of St. Patrick. He wrote body near the surface, the fingers 
many political pamphlets, the most being closed and the palms down- 
famous of which are the Drapier wards, so that the thumbs nearly 
LeUers (1724). Oulliver's Travels was touch when at full stretch. The 
published in 1726. His last visit to palms are then turned slightly out- 
England was paid in the following wards and swept backivards nntU 
year, and the rest of his life was spent they arc in line with the breast. The 
in Ireland. His brain became over- hands are then quickly brought to 
clouded in 1758, and ho never re- the front of the chest and then 
covered his senses. He died in thrust forward for the next stroke. 
October, and was buried beside While the arms are making the back- 
‘ Stella ’ in his cathedral. Among his ward stroke the legs are dra^vn up 
minor works are: A Meditalion upon with the heels touching and the 
a Broomstick; The Beckerstaff Papers; knees pointing sideways, ’fhe legs are 
An Essay on Conversation, and A then kicked outwards, making a wide 
Complete Collection of Genteel and In- mveep and brought together when 
genious Conversation. There is an nearly straight, being drawn up 
edition of his worta by Scott (1814), again during the next arm stroke, 
and a biography by Craik (1882), and The movements should be vigorous 
the Correspondence of Jonathan Swift but not jerky, and the joints should 
(4 vols.), edited by E. Elrington Bail not be perfectly rigid during any 
(1913). part of the stroke. Another method of 

Sv/ift, Theophilus (1746-1815), the S. is the back stroke, in which the 
son of Deane .Swift. He was a man same leg movements are used as in 
of eccentric habits and opinions, and the breast stroke; the arms, however, 
was, in consequence, frequently are brought through the air to a posi- 
engaged in unpleasant controversies, tion in advance of the head and then 
one of which led to a duel (1789) and swept round under the water near 
another to imprisonment (1794). the surface until they touch the 
He published The Gamblers, a poem hips. In the side stroke the lower 
(1777): Temple of Folly, in four arm makes a deep sweep downwards, 
cantos (1787): Poetical Address to the upper arm moves from head to 
His Majesty (1788); The Female side, and the legs are kicked apart 
Parliament, a poem (1789); The and smartly closed. The over-arm 
Monster at Large (1791); An Essay stroke differs in that the upper arm 
on Rime tlSOl). is brought through the air with the 

Swiftsure, a British battleship, ] hand at the level of the face, the 
launched in 1903 at Elswlok, has a hand dipped in with fingers pointing 
displacement of 11,800 tons, indi- 1 downwards, and a vigorous push 
cated horse-power of 12,500, and a ■ backwards effected with the full 
speed of 20 knots. The name, ' breadth of the palm. The trudgen 
originally ‘ Swiftsuer ’ (swift pursuer) , stroke involves pulling each arm 
was Introduced into the British ■ clear of the water to get position for 
navy in 1673. each stroke. A modification is the 

Swilly, Lough, an inlet of co. Done- * crawl,' but in the latter the legs 
gal, Ireland, entering from the arc lifted from the water nearly as 
Atlantic between Fanad Point and far as the knee and then brought 
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alternately down upon the eurfaco 
witWa sharp shook. S. races are 
particularly popular in England, 
Australia, and America. There are 
championships for many distances 
and various styles. A mile was tra- 
versed by D. BilUngton, in 1907, in 
24 mins. 42| secs. C. M. Daniels, of 
America, swam 100 yds. in 56| secs., 
a performance which was a great 
improvement on championship efforts 
for many years back. Great interest 
has from time to time been taken in 
attempts made to swim the English 
Channel. Captain Matthew Webb 
accomplished it in 21 hrs. 45 mins, in 
1875. The feat was duplicated in 
Sept. 1911 by T. W. Burgess, who 
took 22 hrs. 35 mins , to complete a 
somewhat longer course. See P. 
Sachs, The Complete Swimmer; Sin- 
clair and Henry, Swimming; Ralph 
Thomas, Swimming. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles (1837- 
1909), one of the greatest English 
poets of the nineteenth century, 
bom in London. His father was 
Admiral Charles S., second son of 
Sir John S., Bart., of Capheaton, 
Northumberland, while his mother j 
was the Lady Henrietta Jane, 
daughter of the third Earl of Ash- 
bumham ; and it is interesting 
to find that the poet, an ardent 
republican throughout the ^ater 
part of bis life, came of a staunch 
Jacobite stock. For the Swin- 
burnes, like many other Northum' 
brian famHles, played a considerable 
part in the rising on behalf of the 
Chevalier de St. George in 1715; nor 
did the poet's democratic fervom 
prevent lum from taking a certain 
pride in this, and in Jacobite Song 
ho mirrors with singular happiness 
the Impassioned loyalty felt of old 
by the partisans of the Stuarts. 
As a boy S. lived sometimes at Cap- 
heaton, yet more frequently at East 
Dene in the Isle of Wight, while in 
1852 he went to Eton, and five years 
later he proceeded to Balliol College, 
Orford, where he remained for three 
years. He left without a degree, 
however, the reason probably being 
that, like most young men of marked 
individuality, he never became inter- 
ested in the ofScial curriculum ; yet 
he did not leave the university with- 
out laurels, for in 1868 he won the 
Taylorian prize for French and 
Italian, while already he was knojm 
as a promising writer. When still 
in his teens he had contributed versra 
to Frazer’s 31agadne, and during ms 
Balliol days he pTote a few thuiCT 
for a collegiate joumal. The Dark 
Blue, notably a fine essay on Suneon 
Solomon: whUe he also 
in prose and verse for anotner Oxiora 
periodical, Underoradnate Papers , ' 
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which was edited by John Nichol, 
afterwards a professor at Glasgow 
UnlverBjfcy. But a more importent 
event w^ch crossed the poet’s path 
at this time was his meeting with 
Rossetti, who had come to Orford to 
do some mural painting there ; and 
a close friendship was speedUv 
fon^d between the two, while it was 
w Rossetti that S. dedicated Ills 

Mother {I860). IFhen travelling in 
Italy, shortly after leaving 0.xford, 
b. had the good fortune to meet 
Landor ; but soon the young poet 
was bank in England, and on goUig to 
live In London his intimacy with 
Rossetti began to deepen apace. 
The latter painted his portrait, while 
in 1862 the two friends, along with 
George Meredith and Rossetti's 
brother, William, took a house 
together at Cheyno Walk, Chelsea. 
Meanwhile the poet’s pen was busy, 
and in 1865 he issued his memorable 
tragedy, Atalanla in Calgdon, wMlo 
the following year was marked by 
the publication of his Poems and 
Ballads. This book raised a storm 
of abuse from many critics, these 
being repelled by the sensuality 
which they declared characterisod 
its pages ; yet aU were forced to 
admit the new singer’s lofty skill, 
and henceforth his reputation was 
«n fait accompli in the world of 
letters ; while It soon transpired 
that bo wa.s destined to bo ono of 
the most prolific of English writers, 
for now volume after volume of 
poetry came from his hand, and also 
a host of notable contributions to 
critical literature. S.’s groat viva- 
city as a young man was admired by 
many of his friends, and a fine 
record of this trait in his character 
consists in the portrait of him by 
Watts, now in the National Portrait 
Gallery. But in general his Ufo 
was a comparativoly unovontful 
one, its tenor broken only by occa- 
sional trips to the continent and by 
the publication of his books; while 
he always shunned popular applause 
and only spoke in public once, the 
occasion being a dinner of the Hoyol 
Literary Fund, whore ho replied to 
tho toast of ’ The Imaginative Litera- 
ture of England.’ When tho homo 
at Chelsea was broken up, ho went to 
Uvo In chambers in North Crescent, 
while In 1879 ho removed to Putney, 
taking a house there along with Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton ; and hero 
ho lived chiefly until his death, 
which occurred on April 10, 1909. 
Fourteen years prior thereto a third 
likeness of lilm had been done — a 
red chalk drawing, the work of Jfr. 
Will Rothenstein. and this was no 
quired lately by tho Dublin Gallery 
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ot Modem Art, while the portrait by Swineshoad, a tn. and par. of Lin- 
Rossetti, cited above, is now in tho colnshiro, England, 6 m. S.W. of 
possession of Lady Battersea, London. Boston by rail ; has many interest- 
S.’s voluminous prose work includes ing remains and an endowed free 
two stories. Dead Love and Love's school. Pop. (1911) 1800. 
Cross-Currenls, but ho had slender Swinton : 1. A tn. of tho W. Riding 
sldll ns a teller of tales, and it is on of Yorksliire, England, 10 m. N.E. of 
his critical studios that his fame as a Sheffleld ; has railway works, and 
prose author really rests. manufactures pottery, glass, and 

S.’s collected poems were Issued in bottles. Pop. (1911) 13,658. 2. A tn. 
1901, and his collected d.ramas in ot Lancashire, England, 5 m. N.W. of 
1905 and 1906. The foUo^ving are the Manchester. Pop., with Pondlebmry 
more Important of his prose works: (1911), 30,759. 

William Blake, 1868 ; Essays and Swiss Guards, a famous regiment of 
Studies, 1875 ; A Note on Charlotte Swiss mercenaries in the French 
Bronie, 1877 ; A Study of Shake- army, constituted in 1616. They were 
speare, 1880; Miscellanies, 1886; A conspieuous for their bravery in the 
Study of Victor Hugo, 1880;' Studies defence of tho Tuilerles (1792), which 
in Prose and Poetry, 1894; The Age was commemorated in 1821 by the 
of Shakespeare, IQOS. See also W. M.. great lion outside one of the gates of 
Rossetti, Swinburne’s Poems and Lucerne. 

Ballads, 1866; T. Wratislaw, Swin- Switch: l.Ineloctrloity, ameohan- 
bume (English VVriters ot To-day), ism for making or breaking a circuit, 
1900; G. E Woodberry, Swinburne or for transferring a cm’rent from one 
(Contemporary Men ot Letters), conductor to another. 2. On a rail- 
1905: Edward Thomas, Swinburne: way, a device for moving a small 
a Cmical Study, 1912 ; and John section of track so that rolling-stock 
Drinkwator, Swinburne : an Esli- may be run or shunted'from one line 
male, 1913. of track to another. 

Swinburne, Henry (1743-1803), a Switchback was originally a term 
traveller, born at Bristol. After the applied to a railway which modifled 
death ot his brother in 1763 he visited the steepness of a declivity by pro- 
Italy and learned the language, and grossing alternately in each lateral 
In 1774 went to the Pyrenees and direction as well as in tho vertical 
travollod through Spain, publishing direction up the elope. The railway, 
Travels through Spain in 1779. He which was used lor carrying coal, in 
next visited tho two Sicilies (1777 and which the trucks were carried down 
1778), and on his return joinney InoUnos by their o-wn weight and 
touched ot Vienna, Frankfort, and assisted up the inclines by a station- 
Brussols. Ho was again in Vienna and ary engine, was afterwards called a 
Italy in 1780, and stayed in Paris, s^vitchback railway. Still later the 
1786-88. Besides the work men- name was given to the elevated rall- 
tionod above, ho published Travels in ways at exhibitions, fairs, etc., in 
the Two Sicilies, and both of his which the cars are hauled up to a 
books were illustrated with oxceliont height by a cable, and then descend 
plates. His letters wore published gradually, though rapidly, by a series 
posthumously under tho title of The of sharp ascents and descents. In 
Courts of Europe at the Close of the this signification ' switchback ’ is still 
last Century. used, although such names as ‘scenic ’ 

Swindling, sec Fraud. or ‘ mountain ’ railways are more 

Swindon, a market tn. and mnnici- popular, 
pal bor. of Wiltshire, England, 28 m. Switbin (or Swithun), Saint (d. 862), 
from Both and 77 m. from London. Bishop of Winchester, was probably a 
It is made up of two parts, Old and secular clerk. He was the advisor of 
Now S., tho latter hartng grown up Egbert and tutor to his son Ethel- 
around tho locomotive department wulf, who made him bishop of Win- 
and workshops of tho G.W.K., wliich Chester on liis accession (852). His 
were established in 1841. It is an body having been buried outside the 
important railway junction. Pop. church at Winchester, the monks de- 
(1911) 50,771. termined to place it inside the newly 

Swineford, a market tn., co. Mayo, erected cathedral (971), but wore pre- 
Ireland, near tho R. Moy, 15 m. vented from doing so by rain, which 
N.W. of Ballyhaunis. Pop. (1911) did not cease for forty days. Hence 
1400. the popular superstition that it it 

Swinomiindo, a seaport and tn., rains on St. Smthin’s Day (July 15) 
Pomerania, Prussia, on tho island of it will rain for forty days. 

Usodom, 35 m. by rail N.N.W. ot Switzerland, a republic of Central 
Stettin, is weU fortified and an im- Europe, the only country on the con- 
portant shipping centre. It was the tinent without any seaboard (if wo 
port ot Stettin before tho deepening except the principality of Liochten- 
ot tho R. Odor (1900-1). Pop. 14,198. • stein, tho grand-duchy ot Luxem 
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Andorra)’,'^con«?ets^™f 'the ®cwrfSero-l speaks *1? "w °°® (Grisous) 


tiOB of twenty-two self-g^overninc 
cantons, bounded on the N. by Ger- 
by Prance, E. by Austria 
and Liechtenstein, and S. by Italy. 
It IS 220 m. in Jength from E. to IV., 
about 137 m. from 2*7. to S., and is 
separated from the adjacent countries 
by the Alpine barriers. Fifteen of the 
cantons are German speaking, five 


— -r-Jr «vo uiiwttis, ijr., jr.^ I nr T? 

speak French, whiie ope (Ticino) I which lanffiago is spoken— 


1910, 

q 7-tl 0’7l" o'con 01 

7QR 0 German, 

301,325 Italian, and 
'Tho foUon-ui!: 
of the cantons, 
I the date of their entry into the Con- 
federation, and the density of tlio 
ipopulatnm per square mile, while the 
initials, G., F.. I„ or R., Indicafe 



Cantok 

Late of 
Entry 

Area 

Pop. in 
Jpio 

Pop. per 

1 sg. m. 


Ziirich, G. . 

1351 

6GB 

500,679 



Bern, G. . 

1363 

2,657 

612,744 



Luzern (Lucorae), G. . 

1332 

597 

166,782 

‘ 288-0 


Uri, G 

1291 

415 

19,700 

1 53-1 


Sehwyz, G. . . , 

Unterwalden — 

1291 

351 

58,347 

lGC-2 


Upper, G. . . , 

1291 

183 

17,118 

93 -f) 


Lower, G. . . . 

1291 

112 

13,706 

123-J 


Giarus, G. . 

1352 

267 

33,211 

124-3 


Zug, G 

1352 

92 

28,013 

304*0 


Friboiag (Freiburg), F., G. . 

1481 

644 

130,200 

216-1 


Solothurn (Soleure), G. 

Basel (Bdle)— 

1481 

302 

116,728 

38C-0 


Town, G 

1501 

14 

135,546 

9681-5 


Countiy, G. . 

1501 

163 

76,241 

467-7 


SohaffliauBen, Q. . 

Appenzell — 

1501 

114 

45,943 

403-0 


Outer, G. . . . 

1513 

101 

57,723 1 

572-0 


Inner, G. . . . 

1513 

61 

14,631 I 

239-S 


St. GaUen (St. Gall), G. 

1803 

779 

301,141 

385-0 


Grisons (GraUbimden), I., R. 

1803 

2,773 

118,262 

42-0 


Aagau (Argovie), G. . 

1803 

642 

229,850 

424-0 


Thurgau (Thurgovie), G. 

1803 

381 

134,055 

.351-8 


Ticino (Tessin), I. 

1803 

1,088 

158,556 

145-7 


Vaud (Waadt), F. 

1803 

1,244 

315,428 

253-4 


Valais (Wallis), F., G. - 

1816 

2,027 

129,579 

03-9 


Neuehdtel (Neuenburg), F. . 

1815 

312 

132,184 

423-6 


Gendve (Geuf), F. 

1815 

108 

154,159 

1427-3 , 


Total . 

1 

15,976 j 

3,741,971 I 

234-S ' 


S. probably exceeds every other 
country on the globe in the diversity 
of its scenery, including as it does vast 
snow-capped mountains, with abya- 
mal depths and enormous,^ glaciers, 
which form a distinct contrast to the 
grassy valleys, the wooded upland 
slopes, the vineyards, the rich 
tivated fields, the expansiv . 
beautiful lakes, and the 
streams. On its pasture land thou- 
sands of cattle are reared and fattened, 
while the ibex and chamois roam 
among the rocky crags and woods. 
The chief physical feature is the vast 
Alpine system, known, by various 
names in difierent localities, c.p* t^ 
Jura Mts. extend along tho W. 
boundary; tho Rluetian Alps cross 
the B. frontier into the Tyrol; tho 
Bernese Alps occupy tho south-cen- 


Itral part of the conntiy; the Valais 
! Alps He on the southern border ; tho 
Lopontine Alps, the Rhcinwald Alps, 
and Glamor Alps are situated in the 
S.E.: while tho Umcr Alps are in tho 
centre of the country. Tho highest 
peak is Monte Rosa, on tho Italian 
■ * — .rri.iMi in 15,217 ft. obovcsca- 
i highest mountahi 
being only exceeded 
in Europe oy Munt Blano and cortalu 
peaks in the Caucasus Jits. Tho prin- 
cipal passes over tho Alps are Mont 
Cenis, leading to Savoj-; tho St. Ber- 
nard, leading from the canton of 
Grisons to tho Val diAosta; tho Sim- 
plon, crossing ’ ' ‘ V- . 1 

ing to the du ' ' ' ■ . ' 

St. Gothard, 1 ■ . . 

are several tu , ■ ' 

the principal being tho Simplon, tiiu 
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St. Gothard, the Lotschberg (opened 
1913), and the Semmerlng. Light 
railways ascend many of the peaks, 
the Jnngfrau railway running to the 
su mmi t (13,248 ft.) from a height of 
6770 ft. There are upwards of 1000 
glaciers in S., the largest being the 
Aletsch in the Bernese Oberland, 13 
m. in extent, which descends from 
the slopes of the Aletschom (13,721 
ft.) to about 5450 ft. Of the many 
beautiful lakes within, or partly 
within, the limits of the country, the 
following are the most important: 
Genova (224 sq. m.), Constance (208 
sq. m.), Neuchatel (92 sq. m.), Lago 
Maggiore (84 sq. m.). Lucerne (44i sq. 
m.), ZOrich (34 sq. m.), Lugano, Thun, 
Bienne, Zug, Brienz, and Morat, the 
last six being under 20 sq. m. in ex- 
tent. The principal rivers of S. are the 
Rhone, Rhine, Inn, Arve, Reuss, 
Limmat, Aar, and the Thur, the Aar 
being the most important entirely 
within Swiss territory. The three 
rivers first noted have their sources 
in the Alpine glaciers: the Rhine flow- 
ing N. and N.W. empties into the 
North Sea, the Rhone takes an E, and 
then southerly course to the Mediter- 
ranean, while the Inn flows N.E. to 
join the Danube. Among the valleys 
may be mentioned the famous Val de 
Travers and the valley of the Inn or 
the Enga<3ine. There are grand water- 
falls at Staubbaoh in the canton of 
Bern, which drop 980 ft., and at 
SohaHhauEen on the Rhino, which 
drop over 100 ft. in three leaps. The 
forests of S. cover 3290 sq. m., most of 
them belonging to municipalities and 
other corporatioas, and about 30 per 
cent, belonging to private individuals. 
The oliief towns, with their pops., are 
Ziirich (189,088), Basle (131,914), 
Geneva (125,520), Bern, the cap. 
(85,204), Lausanne (63,296), St. Gall 
(37,057), Chaux-de-Fonds (37,620), 
and Lucerne (39,152). 

The present formation of tho moun- 
tain masses of S. is the result of ex- 
treme pressure at successive periods 
from tho N.E. and S.W., which has 
caused the upheaval of tho earth’s 
crust, in the course of which the 
strata have been crumpled, shattered, 
and even overturned, presenting an 
endless variety of shapes. The lofty 
ridges consist principally of crystal- 
line schists m conjunction with 
granite, the outliers containing fos- 
siliferous sedimentary rocks. 

As regards religion, there is lull 
liberty of conscience and of creed, and 
no man is required to pay t-axes to 
maintain any religion to which he 
does not belong. Jesuits and their 
affiliated societies are barred, and the 
foundation of new religions, orders, or 
convents is not allowed. In 1910 
the Protestants numbered 2,108,590, 
.\n 


Catholics 1,590,792, and Jews 19,023. 
The Protestants are in the majority 
in the cantons of Zurich, Bern, Vaud, 
Neuchdtel, and Basel, while Catholics 
predominate in Fribourg, Valais, 
Ticino, and the Forest cantons. In all 
the cantons education is compulsory 
and free. There are 996 infant schools, 
with 1206 teachers and 50,842 pupils; 
4690 primary schools, with 11,887 
teachers and 522,383 pupils ; 636 
secondary schools, with 1961 teachers 
and 53,773 pupils; 41 middle schools, 
with 915 teachers and 13,477 pupils; 
and 49 normal schools (public and 
private), with 577 teachers and 3399 
pupils. In addition to these there are 
commercial schools, industrial schools, 
improvement schools, technical 
schools, and schools of agriculture, 
horticulture, dairy management, do- 
mestic economy, and viticulture. S. 
has seven universities, which are more 
or less modelled on those of Germany, 
with four faculties — theology, law, 
medicine, and philosophy — governed 
by a rector and a senate. The Basel 
University was founded inl460, Zurich 
in 1832, Bern in 1834, Geneva first 
as an academy in 1559 and then as a 
university in 1873, Fribourg in 1889, 
Lausanne (academy 1537) in 1890, 
and Neuoh&tel (academy 1866) in 
1909. Fribourg and Nouchdtel uni 
versities have no faculty of medicine. 

S., although chiefly an agricultural 
country, cannot grow enough crops to 
support its population, so that the ma- 
jority of the food stuffs are imported. 
The productive land is cut up among 
some 300,000 peasant proprietors, who 
raise rye, oats, barley, and potatoes, 
and manufacture cheese, condensed 
milk, wine, and tobacco. Nearly 30 
per cent, of the entire area is unpro- 
ductive. Stock-raising is extensively 
engaged in, mainly horses, cattle, 
sheep, goats, and pigs. Bee-keeping 
is a thriving industry. There are five 
salt-mining districts — at Schweizer- 
halle, Rheinfalden, Ryburg, Kaiser- 
augst, and Bex; cement works in 
the Val de Travers; and numerous 
breweries and distilleries. Among 
other manufactures are silk and cot- 
ton goods, clocks and watches, chemi- 
cals, embroidery, boots and shoes, 
motor cars and machinery. In 1912 
the exports amounted to £54,303,860, 
and the imports were valued at 
£78,549,416. It is estimated that 
tourists bring £4,(100,000 into the 
country annually. 

The national mili tia is tho defend- 
ing force of S., and service in it is 
universal and compulsory. The total 
niunber of men that could be put in 
the field against a possible invader is 
about 280,000 men all told, this num- 
ber including 66,500 men of the 
organised landsturm. Liability to 
D 2 
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se^e in the armr extends from the 
seventeenth to the end of the forty- 
eighth year. The fortifications of St. 
Wannee and the St. Gothard Pass are 
bemg strengthened, £220,000 having 
wen granted for this purpose in 1910. 
The money spent annually on the 
army amounts to £1,720,000. The 
estimated at 
expenditure at 
£3,863,200, and the public debt of 
the confederation stands at about 
£5,000,000. 

There are 3131 m. of rafiway in S., 
including 1494 m. of Swiss lines, 42 m. 
of foreign fines, the balance being 
made up by secondary lines and tram- 
ways. The post, telegraph, and tele- 
phone arrangements are complete and 
satisfactory. The new National Bank 
(opened 1907) will eventually have 
the sole jirivilege to issue Suiss bank , 
notes, other banks being afiowed a 
period of three years in which to call 
in their outstanding issue. Each 
canton possesses its own judicial sys- 
tem of civil and criminal procedure ; 
the High Court, called the Bundes- 
gerieht or Federal Tribunal, sits at 
Lausanne, and has final jurisdiction 
in suite between the Confederation 
and the cantons. 

Legislative and executive author- 
ity are embodied In a parliament con- 
sisting of two chambers — a Notional 
Council and a State Council — the 
former consisting of 167 members 
directly chosen by the people in 
general election, and the latter com- 
posed of 44 members (two for each 
canton), whose election and term of 
office depend on the individual can- 
ton. All representatives, either of the 
national or state councils, are re- 
munerated, the national members 
being elected every three years. Three 
of the cantons are sub-divided — 
Basel, Appenzell, and Unterwald — 
but each sub-division is represented 
by a member in the state council. 

History . — The original inhabitants 
of S. were the He] vetii in thenorth-west 
and the Rhtetians in the south-east. 
The Roman conquest of these tribes 
began as early as 107 B.C., in which 
year they were defeated in Southern 
Gaul. Their subjection dates from 
68 B.c., when Julius Ctesar acquired 
their domim'ons and organised them 
as a Roman province. Christianity 
was introduced between 300 and 400 
A.D. The ancestors of the modem 
Swiss are the Germanic tribes who 
began to overrun the Roman empire. 
The Alemanni settled E. of the Aar 
about 406 A.D., and the Burgundians 
in the S.W. in 443 a.d.. The German 
peoples became Cbristians about 
600-650, but the Hel vetii wore not 
converted till somewhat later. Be- 
tween 700 and 1200 S. was under the 
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influence successively of the descend- 
ants of Charlemagne, the German 
^perors, and the Zaringen dynnstv. 
CTariemagne (768-814) included S, in 
ms temtory, and ruled over it with 
the same firm and just sway as he did 
the rest of his domains. At his death 
this realm fell into confusion, and in 
the subsequent partition of his terri- 
tones half of modem S. was allotted to 
the E. Frankish kingdom, and halt to 
Lorrame. In 888 Rudolf the Guelf 
founded the kingdom of Burgundy, 
and in 917 Alamanni became an in- 
dependent duchy. In 1038 Burgundy, 
Alamannia, and Rliffitia fell to the 
Salic king, Henry III. From 1097 till 
1218, the Zaringen dynasty ruled well 
and justly. A period of anarchy 
ensued, till in 1273 Rudolf of Haps- 
burg became emperor. On his death, 
in 1291, the First Perpetual League 
of the three Forest States (Uri, 
Schwyz, Unterwalden) was formed. 
In 1332 Lucerne, in 1361 Ziiricli, in 
1352 Zug and Gams, in 1353 Bom, 
were added to the League, following 
on a war with Austria. In 1415 war 
with Austria was renewed, and Aargau 
was added to the Confederation. From 
this period dates the rise of Swiss 
education, art, and industry. From 
1474-77 the Confederation wore en- 
gaged in war with Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy, defeating him at Granson 
and Morat (1476). In 1481 Freibourg 
and Soleure came into the Confedera- 
tion. In 1499 Maximilian attempted 
to bring S. again under tho empire, 
but was defeated. Tho independence 
of S. really dates from tho Confedera- 
tion of the Thirteen States {see above). 
Tho Reformation led to Internal dis- 
sension, as the N. generally followed 
the teachings of Zwingli (and later of 
Calvin), while the Forest States re- 
mained Roman Catholic. Tho war 
which broke out in 1531 settled tho 
relative boundaries of tho states own- 
ing tho two creeds. In 1536 Berao 
took tho Vaud from tho Dukes of 
Savoy, In 1648 S. was acknowledged 
by the Powers ns an independent 
state. Tho history of tho 17th and 
18th centuries is one of a patriciate 
in Bern, Freibourg, Soleure, and 
Lucerne, and of civic oligarchies in 
Base], Ziirich, and Sohnfihausen. Dur- 
ing the whole of this period tho 

S easantry were much oppressed, and 
leir attempt in 1653 to secure better 
conditions emshed. S. shared, how- 
ever, in tho (claircisscmcnt move- 
ment in France; but on tho outbreak 
of tho French Revolution (1798) it 
was seized by France. In 1815 its Jn- 
dopendenco was restored, with a con- 
stitution known ns tho Federal Pact. 
During tho 19th century religious 
differences led to bitter controversy 
and to blows. In 1847 a savage war 
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broke oot between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics on the question ot 
the suppression of the Catholic Son- 
derbund. In 1848 a new federal con- 
stitution was adopted, and the terms 
of peace signed, giving the Protest- 
ants nearly all they had fought for. 
In 1874 a Federal revision was carried, ; 
and in 1891 a demand for popular 
Initiative for measures was carried. 
In 1908 S. entered into an inter- 
national convention for compulsory 
arbitration at the court ot the Hague. 
(See Herg and Stead, Hi.%U>ry of 
SwUzerland, 1890: Handllker, 6'Aorf 
Hist, of Sunlzerland, 1899.) 

Literature. — S^viss literature, com- 
ing as it does from a number ot races ! 
unconnected in origin and history, | 
must be regarded rather as a collec- 
tion of local literaturea than as one 
single thing. Ekkehard’s Waltliarilied 
(c. 940) Is a poem in Latin hexameters 
which deals -(vith Walter of Aquitaine. 
Of mediorval Sutss literature we have 
French and German ‘ courtly ’ ro- 
mances on ‘ France, Britain, and 
Romo tho great German lyrics: 
translatlous of the Bihic into French; 
miracle and morality plays in French; 
and vast compilations like Grandson’s 
fJireour du Monde. The Swiss re- 
formers and humanists are respon- 
sible for much valuable work. 
ZwingU (1484-1531) translated the 
Bible into German, while the clear 
and incisive polemical style of Calvin 
(1509-04) has raised him to a high 

E laco among French stylists. Scaliger 
I famous as a scholar. Among poets 
of tho same epoch should be noted 
(lengenbach (who wrote German) and 
Do Bfczo (who wrote French), and 
among German chroniclers Stumpf 
and Bullinger. For a time Swiss 
literature declined, but in the 18th 
century came a reawakening, "rho 
works of Crouaz and Ruchm, and 
Muralt’s letters on the English and 
French (in French) are signs ot this 
new spirit. The philosopher HaUer 
was a sturdy upholder of England in 
intellectual matters, and was much 
influenced by tho inductive method of 
Bacon. He published, in 1732, in 
German, an Essay on Swiss Podry, 
and his own poems are full of grace 
aud tcndemc-£s. Along with him 
should be mentioned Bodmer, who 
translated Slilton into German (1732). 
Tho greatest name of all In Swiss 
literature is that of J. J. Rousseau 
(1712-88) iq.v.), whoso work does not 
call for treatment here. His disciple, 
Pestalozzi, Is one of tho greatest of edu- 
cational reformers. Tinet (1797-1847) 
, is the ‘ Protestant Pascal.’ Hts works 
(in French) arc marked by incisive- 
ness and purity of style. ’ITie novels 
of ‘ GottheU ’ (Albert Bitzius, 1797- 
1854) rank among the best works ot 


domestic fiction in German, and his 
greatest successor as novelist was 
Edward Rod, who wrote in French. 
Keller (1819-90) is one of the greatest 
of Swiss humorists and poets. He 
wrote in German, as did C. F. Meyer, 
also a poet. There are also many con - 
tcmpeinry Swiss poets and novelists. 
Of novelists we may note Monnier. 
Tissot, Combe, and Rannez, and of 
poets Tazan, Cougnard. Dalcroze, all 
of whom ^vrite in French. (See 
Rosscl and Jeimy, Hist, de la Lilt. 
Suisse, 1910.) 

Sword (A.-S. sweard; Dutch sxcaard; 
Low Ger. sweerd; Dan. sxaerd, a 
sword, aUied to the Sauskrit con/, a 
spear or dart), an offensive weapon, 
having a long metal blade (usually 
made of steel), either straight and 
with a sharp point for thrusting, as 
the rapier, \vith a sharp point and one 
or two cutting edges for thrusting 
and striking, as the broadsv/ord; or 
curved with a sharp convex edge for 
striking, as the scimitar; or a broad, 
short blade uith a slightly curved 
point, as the falchion. Sabres, used 
by dragoons, are heavy Ss. used 
chiefly for cutting. Sailors use the 
cutlass, which is a broad, straight S., 
about 3 ft. in length. Tho blade is 
fitted into a handle or hilt, which is 
protected by a guard. The hilt has, in 
various countries and through the 
ages, assumed a variety of shapes, 
either bejewelled, ornate, or plain. 
The blade is carried In a sheath or 
scabbard to prevent the weapon 
doing harm when not in use. 'The 
earliest Ss. found were fashioned of 
stone or bronze, somewhat dagger- 
like in appearance. These were 
followed by Ss. of iron, short at first 
and lengthened later. The ancient 
Britons used Ss. of enormous length 
and weight. 

Sword-fish, or Xiphias gladius, the 
name given to the single spc-cies of 
the mackerel-like family Xiphiidu-. 
Its distribution is practically' univer- 
i sal, but it is found most commonly off 
j the shores of K. America, and only 
occasionally occurs round the British 
Isles. The average size of the fish Is 
! 7 ft., but in some cases it attains a 
length of from 12 to 15 ft. It is 
peculiar in possessing an elongated 
i snout formed from the upper jaw, and 
I with this sword-shaped weapon it 
; can pierce through the planlm of ships 
j or spear its prey, such as mackerel 
'and herring. A very different fish. 
Belone vulgaris, a member of the 
family Scombresocida:, Is also known 
as the sword-fish. 

Swords, a tn. in the co. and 8 m. N. 
of the city of Dublin, on the Swords 
R. ; has ruins of a tower and abbev. 
Pop. (1911) 1900. 

‘ Sybaris, a celebrated Greek tn. in 
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. . Sydney 

‘J® of Cliristchoroh (g.t'.). in Sel- 

'•y Aphseans Sydenham, Charles Edward Poulcll- 
an T^homson, first Baron (1799-1S41), an 
ity English statesman. At the n"-o ol 

lu^i^r bSss^irsl^’m^^^ ta’t'in 

“OMO ''■OS 1824 he returned to England where 
.“‘?‘OOte any voluptuary, he assumed cliief mauagemjnt the 
Sybel. Hemrioh yon (1817-95), a London business. Sanguto^eandam- 
lustormn held the chair of bitious, S. set Ids heart u^n eSterlSr 
history successively at Bonn (1844, 1 public life, he became M.P. for Dover 
Mor>>U'-e in 1S2G, and his rise from this date 
(1S5G), and from 1861 was very rapid. M.P. for JIanchSter 
till 1870 again m Bonn. No better many times from 1832 ; president of 
aoknowledgmentoflus debt to Ranke, Board of Trade, 1834 ; governor of 
Ills master, can be found than his Canada, 1839 ; and raised to the 
own critical and soberly impartial peerage, 1840. His Memoirs have 

GescMchied^crstenKreussugcs (ISiDiheen written by his brother. Mr. 
and Geschichte aer Revoliitionziett Ponlett Scrope. 

1789 - 1 S 00 (1853-58 and 1872-74). Sydenham, Floyor (1710-87), an 
His Bepriindimpdesdeutechcii Reiches English classical scholar, was finallv 
dutch Wilhelm I, (1889-94) is a defeated by the popular in^fference 
monumental work. to learned worlrs in his life-long 

Sycamine, a tree mentioned in struggle to achieve a complete Eng- 
Luke’s gospel, is usually considered lish translation of Plato. For ho died, 
to be the black mulberry, or Afortis his task still imcomplcted, in a 
nigra. debtor’s prison, the ’rictim of a vie- 

Sycamore (Acer pseudo-platanus), a tualler’s suit. The London Literary 
handsome spreading tree (order I Fund Society was founded with the 
Aoerlneae), introduced into Britain in object of averting similar tragedies 
mediaival times and now thoroughly in the future, 
naturalised. It bears large flve-lobed Sydenham, Thomas (1C24-S9), on 
serrate leaves and pendulous racemes English physician, was born in 
of green flowers, followed by reddish- Dorsetshire, and admitted a corn- 
green winged seeds (Samaras). The moner of Magdalen Hall, (Jsford, 
wood is white and fine-grained, and is in 1642. About 1648 he obtained 
much used by turners. The tree is a fellowship of All Souls’ College, 
often planted on account of its rapid I Subsequently ho quitted Oxford, and 
growth to form a screen for valuable having taken the degree of doctor 
fruit trees. I of medicine at Cambridge, he be- 

Sycophant (Gk. a-vKoiiivrrn), liter- 1 came a licentiate of the College of 
ally, an informer concerning the Physicians, and settled in London, 
sacred figs (from crCitor, fig, and In 1666 S. published his first work, 
i>arTris, any one who made some- which consisted of observations upon 
thing knoivn, from ifcciVcir, to see or fevers. An enlarged edition of tliis 
discover). The Athenians had a law treatise appeared under a new name 
which punished by death those w-holin^the year 1675. Remarks on the 
stripped the figs from the fig trees j epidemic diseases of London trom 
consecrated to Sfinerva, while people 1675-80, a treatise on dropsy and on 
who informed on such malefactors 1 the gout, and a tract on the riso of a 
were rewarded. It became the 1 new fever, were his principal other 
custom for evil-doers to steal these publications. His worlcs wore trans- 
figs themselves and then accuse those lated by Dr. Swan; the best edition 
whom they ivished to injure. Hence, of it is that of Dr. Wallis, published 
by a figure of speech, the term S. in 1789. 

grow to mean any one guilty of a Sydney : 1. The largest city of 

hypooritioal or blackmailing offence. AustraUa, cap. of Low South a e.s 
It Is thought in some quartera that j situated on the S. side of I ort .latk- 
the penalties attaching to dealing son and the E. shore of Dai ling 
ivith figs in Athens were due to Harbour, about 4 m. from I 


_ _ _ 1 file Pacific 

excise ''and octroi co^idcratiOM Oco/n. Its extensive frontage is occu- 
rather than to religious motives. pied hy wharves and quajs, ^\ile^c 
Sycosis, an inflammatoiT (Bsease oj the 


the hair follicles, characterised by bo accommodated, 
papules and pustules. iSee Ringworm* havo made . 

Sydenham: 1, A dist., S. of Lon- export in th 

don. partly in the metropolitan bor, city is won , 

of Leuusham, 6 m. S.S.E. of St. Paul’s, imposing ediflcc=, and substantial 

in Kent, England. 2. A sonthern business houses. Among them may 
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te mentioned St. Andrew’s Cathedral, names, thus : horolanite (leucite S.) 
St. Mary’s Cathedral (Roman Catho- and laurrikite (augite S.), which 
lie), the nniversitv, the town hall, occurs in S, Norway and also near 
Government House, etc. The uni- Madras in India. In the Tyrol the 
versity was founded in 1850, is sub- ausrite Ss. are tenned monzonites. 
sidised by tlie government, and, mth Sylburg, Friedrich (1530-90), a Ger- 
tho addition of special grants, re - 1 man classical scholar, was a farmer’s 
ceives £18,000 per annum towards its ’ son. At Frankfru-t (from 1583) and 
upkeep. It is attended bv about 1400 1 later at Heidelberg (from 1591) he 
students, and there are a'ffiUated to it 1 brought out wonderfully accurate 
theological colleges and a college for I editions of Greek tests, among them 
women. The older portions of the city being editions of Aristotle, Herodotus, 
are being demolished, to be replaced Pausanias, Dionysius of Halioar- 
by nidor streets and handsome build- nassus, Justin the Martyr, Xenophon, 
ings. S. is a naval station of the first and of ancient historical writers 
class, with dockyards, victualling (RomancE IlistoricD Scriptores). 
yards, and coaling depots. On Garden Sylhet, the cap. of a,dist. of its own 
Is. a well appointed navai establish- name, Assam, India, on the Surma 
ment has been erected. Other islands R., 49 m. S. of Shillong, with various 
in Port Jackson are Shark Is., used as manufactures. Pop. 15,000. The 
a quarantine station. Spectacle and dist. is 5400 sq. m. in area, with a 
Goat islands, depots for ' explosive pop. of 2,250,000. 
stores, Clark Is., a popular watering- Syllabub, a culinary preparation, 
place, and Cockatoo Is., with exten- formerly much more used than at 
sivo dockage accommodation. The present. It consists of sugar and 
city is embeliished with several fine cream flavoured with brandy, sherry, 
parks and other open spaces, the and lemon rind and juice, worked 
principal being the Domain, Cen- into a froth, and served up in that 
tennial, Moore, Belmore, and Went- state in glasses. 

worth parks, and the Botanical Syllabus, Papal, the name given to 
Gardens. The south shores arc in- two lists of heresies and errors con- 
dented by numerous bays, whose demned by Papal authority. The 
waters are filled with shipping from better loiown is the syllabus of Plus 
all parts of the world. Over 7,000,000 IX. (18G4) which condemned no less 
tons of slilpping entered and cleared than eighty errors dealing with almost 
at S. in 1910. The industries include every department of modem thought, 
besides min or manufactures, the The syllabus of Pius X., the decree 
manufacture of textiles, steel, and Lameniahile. sine exitu, was Issued in 
iron goods, machinery, coaches, etc., 1907, and condemns the chief tenets 
but S. is primarily a commercial of modernism in sixty -five theses, 
centre. Pop. (with suburbs and ship- This syllabus is supplemented by the 
ping) 030,355. S. was founded by encyclical Pasccnili aregis of the same 
Captain Arthur Philip, who had been year, and by the oath against modem- 
sent to xlustralia to establish a penal ism fixed in 1910. 
colony. Ho landed at Botany Bay in Syllogism (vvr, together, Xoyvs, 
1788, but finding it unsuitable for thought, i.e. the joining together in 
settlement, he proceeded to Port thought of two propositions), ‘ the 
Jackson, where he formed the nucleus act of thought by which from two 
of what is now the premier city of the given propositions we proceed to a 
Commonwealth. 2. A tn. and seaport tliird proposition, the truth of which 
of Capo Breton Is., Canada, 18 in. necessarily follows from the truth of 
N.W. of Louisburg. It is the centre I these given propositions’ (Jevons). 
of a coal-mining region, with found - 1 The two first propositions in the S. 
rics, blast furnaces, coke ovens, and are called the premises and the last 
gasometers. The International Rail- 1 the conclusion, e.g. mercury is not 
way has its terminus here. Pop. j solid, mercury is a metal ; therefore 
17,017. some metal is not solid. The three 

Sydney, Algernon, sec SiDN'EV. propositions of a S. are made up of 
Syene, ancient name for Assouan three ideas or terms, called the major, 
( 7 .C.). the minor, and the middle. The sub- 

Syenite, a plutonlc, granitoid, ig- 1 ject of the conclusion, which neces- 
neous rock (sub-acid), named after | sarlly follows from the premises, is 
•’ryene, in Upper Egypt, from where i called the minor term ; its predicate 
it was obtained for ornamental or is tho major term, and the middle 
aroliitcctural purposes. It differs term is that which shows the con- 
from granite in the absence of quartz nection between the major and minor 
and tho replacement of mica by horn- terms in the conclusion. Ss. are some- 
blonde. Ss. are not largely developed times divided into single, complex, 
in Britain, but arc found in Norway conjunctive, etc., and sometimes into 
and Sweden, the Tyrol, and U.S.A., categorical, hypothetical, conditional, 
etc. Special types receive special etc. The special rules of the S. are 
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(1) Eveir S. has three, and onlv three 

<?) Every S.'contatofK 

and only three, propositions. ( 3 ) The 
middle term must he distrihuted (i c 
taken uniyersaUy) once at least, and 
must not be ambiguous. (4) No term 
must be distributed in the conclusion 
which was not distributed In one o{ 
the premises. (5) From negative 
premises nothing can be interred 
(6) If one premise be negative, the 
conclusion must be negative ; and 
vice yersd, to prove a negative con- 
clusion one ot the premises must be 
negative ; and as corollaries from the 
above. (7) From two particular pre- 
mises no concfusion can be drawn. (8) 
If one premise be particular, the con- 
clusion must be particular (Jevons). 
The quantity and quaiity of proposi- 
tions, in iogio, are marked by arbi- 
trary symbols, as A, B, I, O ; and 
every assertion may be reduced to 
one of four forms — the universal 
affirmative (A), the universal nega- 
tive (E), the particular affirmative 
(I), and the particuiar negative (0). 
From these, by combination, ali Ss. 
are derived. To remember the figures 
certain cmious words are used by 
logicians ; thus, under the first figure 
we find Barbara, Celarent ; under the 
second, Camestres, Baroko ; and 
under the third, Bokardo, Feriso. 
Each of these represents t . • • ! 

mood, i.e. the designation ■ 
propositions of a S. accord 
quantity and quality. A bad S., with 
one of the premises implied only, is 
the first resource of fallacy. 

Sylphs are explained by Paracelsus 
as elemental spirits of tlie air, just as 
the salamanders are of fire and the 
nymphs of water. By nature they 
are half fairy and haK mortal. Per- 
haps Pope’s description of them in his 
skilfully-contrived Rape of Vie Lock 
is responsible for the word ‘ sj'lph ’ 
being used of a slender, graceful 
maiden. 

Sylf, a N. Frisian is., forming part 
of the Prussian prov. of Schleswig- 
Holstein. It is the latest of the 
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group, harin? so area of 3S sq. m. Its 
chief tn. is Westerland, a noted holi- 
day resort on the W. coast, which at- 
tracts many visitors in the summer. 
Pop. 3000. 

Sylva, Carmen, see Elizabeth, 
Pauune Elizabeth Ottilie Louise. 

Sylvester, James Joseph (1814-97), 
an English mathematician, bom in 
London, educated at Cambridge. Ho 
taught at University College, London, 
in the University of Virginia, In the 
John Hopkin’s University, at Wool- 
-wich, and at Oxford, and published 
numerous memoirs and papers. 

Sylvester, Joshua (1663-1618), a 
poet. He seems to have hved a 
wandering life as an unsuccessful 


merchant,and to have died in Holland. 
His translation of the Divine Wcciis 
and Works ot Du Bartas had at one 
time a great reputation. His CoUedcd 
TForks were pubiished in 1641, and 
reprinted in the Chertsoy Worthies 
Library. 1878. 

Sylvester 1., Pope (6. c. 270), the son 
of Rufinus and Ste. Juste. He was 
ordained priest at the age of thirty. 
During his occupation of the papal 
throne the heresy of Arius disturbed 
the church. He tvas the first pope to 
bo represented wearing the triple 
crown. 

Sylvester II. was of obscure origin. 
He was enthroned pope on Aprii 2, 
999. He obtained from the emperor 
on his accession iettei-s attesting the 
temporal power of the Hoiy See. 
S. II., or Gerbert, has loft many 
writings and was a man of mncli 
learning. 

Sylvester III., antipope, was raised 
to the papal dignity by Ptolemy in 
place of Pope John, deposed for tlio 
licentiousness of his life. 

Sylviadm, see Warblers. 
Sylviculture, see Arboricultuhe 
and FoREsror. 

Sylvine, or Sylvite, a naturally 
occurring form of potassium chloride, 
found at Stassfurt in Prussia and 
round the fumaroles ot Vesuvius. It 

in the cubic system, is 

colour and soluble in water 
2, sp. gr. 1’9). 

Sylvius, Jacobus (tlie Latinised 
name of Jacques Dubois), (1478-1555), 
a French anatomist, began to lecture 
on anatomy ot the Royal College, 
Paris, when he was already over fifty 
years old. His lectures wore mere 
expositions ot ids master, Galon, and 
were only rarely onliglitcned by 
practical demonstrations from the 
human frame. 

Symbiosis, or Mutualism, an inti- 
mate relationship between separate 
organisms, one of wliich may have 
been originally parasitic on tlie other, 
but bv modification tiio two have 
become able to live togotlier and 
derive mutual benefit from each 
other’s presence. Eacli lichen is a 
combination of a fungus and one or 
more kinds of algo;, living in active 
partnership. S. exists between a 
fungus and certain rye-grasses, tlio 
mycoiium being vcgctatlvoly per- 
petuated in the seed of the plant and 
not by spores. Infected plants aro 
found to bo more vigorous tlian un- 
infected ones. Leguminous plants and 
nodule bacteria arc in syrablotlc re- 
lationship, the latter supplying the 
roots of the plants with nitrogen, and 
in return receiving carbon and otlicr 
necessary food elements. 

Symbolism, the sign or ropresentn- 
tioQ of any moral or spiritual tiiinp 
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by the images or properties o£ natural 
or material things ; or the assump- 
tion in external things of an inner 
spiritual meaning, e.g. the lion is the 
symbol of courage, the lamb of meek- 
ness or patience. Symbols themselves 
are of various Icinds, as types, 
enigmas, parables, fables, allegories, 
emblems, Weroglyphics, etc. Some 
closely approximate to or rather are 
readily suggestive of, the inward 
significance with which they are in- 
vested, or the event of which they are 
the representation, while others, like 
the material objects of idolatry, are 
often either in no way apparently 
related to such significance or repre- 
sentation, or such connection as there 
may bo is to be sought in some long 
forgotten a-ssoeiation of ideas, e.g. the 
tree-trunk which assists a savage to 
meditate on some dirine conception 
merely because thousands of his 
ancestors having so regarded such 
symbol it has become sanctified with 
a halo of reverence. S. is also specific- 
ally applied to the system wlilch in- 
vests the forms of Christian ritual, 
dogma, and the fabric and archi- 
tecture of the churches with a sym- 
bolical meaning. Thus in the 
eucharist the bread and wine are 
called ggmbols of the body and blood 
of Christ. In connection with the 
.subject of baptismal S. it is a highly 
controversial question whether any 
worshipper, however spiritually 
minded, can dispense altogether with 
symbols or material facts, cither as 
on aid to the realisation and e.vpres- 
sion of -spiritual truths, or as an 
external stimulus to the mental atti- 
tude of devotion. .Sir Oliver Loefee 
a-s an apologist of orthodoxy main- 
tains that, whether the spiritual and 
material can in fact be entirely 
separated or not, such separation is 
never really accomplished, and that 
some material agent is active even in 
the most refined and spiritual per- 
ceptions. In theology generally every 
sacrament is an outward and visible 
sign of inward and visible grace. Tho 
Roman Catholic church recognises 
seven sacraments: baptism, confirma- 
tion, tho eucharist, penance, holy 
ordere, matrimony, and extreme 
unction: the Protestant church only 
two : baptism and communion. 
^Vhethcr these sacraments are re- 
garded by the orthodox in each 
chnrch as symbolical, or a mere 
means of grace, is disputable. Sir 
Oliver Lodge thinks that the general 
theological conception of a sacrament 
is rccopmised by both tho English and 
the Roman church, and cites the 
HomUics in support {Man and the 
U nirerse). 

Symbolist, ITIcole, a reactionary 
school which arose against the Par- 


nassiens (q.v.). Its main object was 
the reproduction of forms and colours 
by the logical transcription of the 
idea. According to its originators 
poetry should translate the deepe.st 
secrets of the soul by means of 
symbols connecting the physical with 
the moral world. The originator was 
Alfred de Vigny, and its principal 
exponents, Baudelaire, JlallaiTiie, and 
Verlaine, and among the more recent 
Laforgue, Kahn, Verhaeren, Vi61e, 
Griffin. As an offshoot iloreas founded 
the Roman school. 

Symbols, a symbol is a conven- 
tional or arbitrary sign, by means of 
which the writing of names in science 
is much simplified. 

Chemical . — ^Dalton was the first to 
introduce a system of chemical sym- 
bols. He represented the atoms of 
substances by means of circles, an 
atom of one substance being distin- 
gnished from that of another by some 
mark inside this circle. Thus a clear 
circle O represented an atom of 
oxygen, O an atom of hydrogen, • one 
of carbon, Q an atom of sulphur, and 
so on. He thought that water was 
the combination of one atom of 
oxygen -ivith one of hydrogen, he 
therefore represented a molecnle of 
water by 30. His symbols were 
entirely superseded by those intro- 
duced by Bersellus. The symbol for 
an atom of an clement is usually 
represented by tho first letter of the 
name of the substance. Thus, carbon 
C, hydrogen H, oxygen 0, etc. In 
some cases, where the names of 
several elements have the same 
initial letter, two letters are em- 
ployed, thus chlorine Cl, copper Cn, 
cobalt Co. In some tew cases the 
initial letter or letters of the Latin 
name is used, thus gold (aurinm) An, 
silver (argentum) Ag, and so on. It 
is kno^vn that two atoms of hydrogen 
combine with one of oxygen to form 
water. Thus HjO represents a mole- 
cule of water and conveys the above 
idea. In a similar manner a molecule 
of hydrogen is %vritten Hj, because it 
Is known to contain two atoms. 
NH, stands for a molecule of am- 
monia, and implies that three atoms 
of hydrogen and one of nitrogen are 
combined. The symbols H, N, etc., 
stand also for the atomic weight in 
pgams (q.v.) of the elements. Thus 
Hi represents two grams of hydrogen, 
and NHj conveys the idea that fonr- 
teen grams of nitrogen are combined 
vrith three grams of hydrogen to form 
seventeen grams of ammonia, A 
similar symbol can be found for aU 
compounds. If the symbols represent 
gases then we have also a volume 
relation, because the molecular 
weight In grams of a gas oocnpiea 
22-24 litres. Thus, Hi, N„ NHi, etc. 
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represent 22-21 Utres of nib-ogen, 
hydrogen, and ammonia respectively. 
Symbols are also employed to express 
ehemical reactions, by means of 
equations. The symbols of the inter- 
acting substances are placed, vrith a 
plus sign in between, on the left 
hand side of the equation. On the 
right hand side are placed the symbols 
of the substances formed also with a 
plus sign in between. The equation 
BaC!l:+Na.SO,=BaSO,J-2Kaa 
means that a molecule of barium 
chloride (BaCl.) combines with a 
molecule of sodium sulphate (KatSO,) 
to give one molecule of barium 
sulphate (BaSOjl and two moleciilcs 
of sodium chloride (NaCl). Or that 
208 grams of barium cWorido interact 
with 142 grams of sodium sulphate 
to give 233 grams of barium sulphate 
and 117 grams of sodium chloride. If 
the interacting substances arc gases, 
wo have a relation between the 
volumes employed in addition to the 
gravitational relation above. Thus, 
Hi-fCl5=2HCl means that one 
volume (22-24 litres) of hydrogen 
combines -with one volume of chlorine 
to give two volmnes (44-48 litres) ot 
hydroohlorio acid gas. In a similar 
manner interactions between gases 
and solids or liquids can be ex- 
pressed either gravitationally or volu- 
metrlcally, or as a combination of 
the two. 

Arithmeiical. -t (plus) means ad- 
dition, positive: - (minus), substrno- 
tion; -r"’'’, positive; negative; 

+ and - stand for positive in mag- 
netism, electricity, or when referring 
to a direction; =, equality; three 
strokes (&) means identically equal; 
X, multiplied by; -r, divided by; 

divided by is also expressed tlius, ^ 
a(b, i.o. a divided by 6 ; •./, square 
root ; -V, cube root ; root, and 
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means 5 feet G inches by 4 feet 3 
inches; x, infinity, a quantity greater 
than any wo can name. 0 zero, 
n! or (!> (factorial n) means n(n-l) 
l».-2) ... 1 . aCr, combinations of ii 
things r at a time; ”Pr, permutations 

ot j! things r at a time ; [] | | () 

• brackets : IS, the nlircbraio sum of ; 
a, f;, c, etc., usually denote coiist-ant?. 
and T, j/, c, variables. 

Gcomcfrfca?. D» square: □*, squarti 
inches: square feet; Length i? 

denoted usually bv L or f. area br 
A or a, volume by'V or r, radius by 
R or r, diameter bv D or d, radiv^ 
of curvature by p, angle ABC by 

or ^ABC; right angles; 
or if at right angles or perpendicular 


to; parallel: 




not parallel; 


rectangle ; O, circle ; 


( 


parabola : 


hyper- 


ellipse; 

bola: R.H., rectangular bi-pcrboln ; 
Ii'". or pnrollelogram : ilP'Ped, 
parallelopipcd. 

CaJcitJus. fix), Tix), (Ifx). tiU), 
etc., functions of x ; fix. v), ?/). 

etc., functions of x and j/.- /~Hx), 
F-'ix), etc., inverse fimctlon-s ot x 

and y : D, diflerentiation ; dif- 
ferentiation Avitb respect to x. Thus 

‘i-. difTcrentiatiou of y with respect 
ox 

to X .- y—, V dUIcrentiatcd ii times 
cfx« 

with respect to x ; S, increment, thus 
tx is the incremeut of x; p, partial 

oX 

differentiation : / or D - • intogratc. 


soon; a” means o multiplied by itself 1 Newtons fluxional notation 

1 I nieans diHerontmtc x with respect to 

n times ; a" means the n'h root of a. x differentiato ^vicc, and so on. 

1 ! Trigo 7 wmcfncaL p (x, ?/), the co- 

• I ordinates of point P arc x and y. Sin, 
' cos, tan, etc,, arc abbreviations of the 


41 ~ n =a^i^ n® =1 : .•.=therefore : 

because. The expression a ; b :: c : d ' ^ 

means that a is to b as c is to d, or cupular 

I gent, etc. 50 10 24 means an angle 
varies as, e.g. y a x, 2/1 50 degrees 40 minutes 24 seconds (sm 
I Trigoxo.'METRY). r 3*14159, upproxi- 


a _c . 

^ ^ A ^ A 1 1 ~ o i-tiov, 

vanes as x ; > greater than , ^ not ratio of circumference of a O to 


greater than; < less than; not; 
less than, €,r 7 . a > 6, a is greater than 


its diameter; sin " ^ cos ' 


inverse of 
sin 0 


^ At • 'sine, cosine, thus if sin < 

b; *—.1116 difference of, e.g. 1 sides of a triangle ABC. 

feren^of x and y; usually denoted by o, b, c, a being 

to y; 'xr, equal and similar; □ squarc; . , . * » - 

D cmB., squarc centimetres, also vrritr I opposite A, and so on. An angle is 
ten BQ. cms.; c.c., cubic centimetres; i often denoted by 0, *1^, vV, a, h, etc. 
cm., centimetres ; mm., millimetres : i Log., logarithm ; «, the ba.ee of the 
gm. grams. £ 5 . d„ pounds. shiUings, j napierian or hjTC'rbolic logarithms, 
and pence. Feet and inches arc Mechanical. C.G.S.. centimetre- 


written and 


thus 5' G" X 4' 3'*gTammC'SCCoud system; IM\S. or 
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Ifc. lbs. sec., loot-pound-second sys- 
tem; n, valuo of gravitational ac- 
celeration; M, VI, mass; V, v, velo- 
city; n, f, acceleration. V, volume; 

A, area; W, weight; w, weight of 

;mit mass. K.E. or T, kinetic energy; 
V, potential energy; ft. lbs., foot- 
pounds in work; lbs. feet, pound-feet 
in momentum; T, t, time; F, force; 
T, tension; p, pressure; u, angular 
velocity ; p, volume density ; a sur- 
face density ; X, line density ; E, 
Young’s modulus; N, rigidity modu- 
lus; n, number of; I, moment of 
inertia ; T.M., twisting moment; 

B. M., bonding moment; Q, quantity; 
H.P., horse-power. 

Physical. P, temperature in de- 
grees; J, Joules’ equivalent; F”, O’, I 
dogi’ces Fahrenheit and centigrade I 
rospeotively. 

Elecirical, x, y, z, etc., current. 
G, continuous cmTcnt in amperes; 
Ce, Ca, external and armature cur- 
rent ; R, resistance in ohms ; Ra, Rs, 
resistance of armature and shunt; 

P, speciflo resistance ; E.M.F., electro- 
motive force, or simply E, also in 
volts ; I, maximum alternating cur- 
rent; i, effective alternating current. 
L, M, coefficients of self and mutual 
inductions; Li, impedance; w, ohm; 
n, megohm; K, k, capacity or specific 
inductive capacity; m/d, microfarad; 

Q, < 7 , quantity of electricity; z, elec- 
trochemical equivalent, M, cell; 

I 'I III, battery of tlirce colls in series. 
F.M., field magnet. 

OKo'otr resistance ; 

- -■ non-inductive resistance; 

JUL5LSJL' alternating current 
transformer ; 


con- . 
denser, 
or 


- Q glow lamp ; 

— r- arc lamp. 

Pm, power in watts ; Wj, work in 
Joules; G, galvanometer; s, shunt; 
A, ammeter; V, voltmeter; n, num- 
ber of turns of wire ; . , alternations 

per second ; B.T.U., Board of Trade 
units; B.Th.U., British thermal units. 

Maynciic. N, S, north and south 
poles of a magnet ; m. strength of 
polo ; I, distance between poles ; JI, 
magnetic moment ; H, strength of 
magnetic field; I, intensity of mag- 
netisation; B, magnetic induction; 
K, magnetic susceptibility; p, mag- 
netic permeability. JI.M.F., mag- 
neto-motive force. 

Symo, James (1799-1370), a Scot- 
tish surgeon, was a contentious 
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spirit, wlio nevertheless impressed 
Ins contemporaries with the driving 
force of his will and with his excep- 
tional abilities as a teacher. For four 
years (1829-33) he supervised a hos- 
pital of his o\vn in Edinburgh, con- 
nected with which was a clinical 
school, and in 1833 he accepted the 
chair of clinical surgery in the uni- 
versity of that town. He wrote 
Principles of Suryery, 1832, etc. 

Symington, William (1763-1831), a 
Scottish inventor, has every title to 
the claim of having made the first 
practical steamboat, for the Char- 
loite Pinidas was already working on 
the Forth and Clyde Canal in 1802. 
Tlio paddle-wheel was propelled by 
Watt’s rotative engine. 

Symmachus, Quintus Aurelius (c. 
345-410 A.n.), a Roman statesman, 
cherished, like Cicero, a deep venera- 
tion for the past. The letter which, as 
prefect of the city (384), he addressed 
to Valentinlan II., urging him to 
restore the altar of Victory, is still 
extant. 

Symmachus the Samaritan (fl. 200 
A.D.) was a native of Samaria, who 
became an Ebronite Jew. He pub- 
lished a Greek translation of the O.T. 
— the third in point of time — ^which 
now only exists in fragments. 

Symmetry, in mathematics, means 
in agreement, or in a sense, propor- 
tional. Consider the two halves into 
which a diameter cuts a circle. ’The 
two semi-circles are symmetrical, 
because they are proportional about 
the diameter and could Ije fitted one 
on the other if folded along the 
diameter. Equations can often be 
wTitten in symmetrical form, in 
wliich form they are most easily 
dealt -with. 

Symonds, John Addington (1840-93), 
an English man of letters, spent his 
life, like R. L. Stevenson, in com- 
bating tlio demon of ill-health, and 
like Stevenson again was never happy 
unless working at a fever heat. He, 
too, moreover, was obliged to elude 
the rigours of an English climate, 
finding a happy refuge in Davos 
Platz — as he deseribes so charmingly 
in Ou7' Life in ihe Siviss Hiyhlands 
(1891). His critical biograplues 
of Shelley (1878), Sir Philip Sidney 
(1880), and Michelangelo (1893) are 
true literature, and his Aittobioyraphy 
of Benvenuto Cellini (1887) exhibits 
Ids admirable gifts as a translator. 
Besides poems, S. wrote essays on 
Dante (1872) and the Greek poets 
(1873-76). 

Symons, Arthur (5. 1865), a poet 
and critic, bom in Wales. In 1889 he 
published a book of verses. Days and 
Niyhis, which was favourably re- 
viewed by Walter Pater in the Pall 
Man Gazette. H is next two volumes of 
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voetry, SiUioudtes and London Nights 
evinced the influence of Verlaine, 
with whom he had meanwhile formed 
a friendship ; since then Mr. S. has 
produced many works, notably 
Aubrey Beardsley, 1897 ; The Sym- 
bolist Movement in Literature, 1899 ; 
OUies, 1903; Plays, Acting, and, 
Musu:, 1903; Studies in Prose and! 
Verse, 1904; Cities, 1905; Studies in , 
seven Arts, 1906 ; Cities of Italy, 
1907; and Knave of Heards, 1913. 

Symons, George James (1838-1900),! 
a famous meteorologist, founder of I 
the British rainfall organisation, and 
the first to keep records of the rainfall ' 
of Great Britain. In 1856 he entered 
the Meteorological Society, and in! 
1857 he was appointed a reporter to 
the Eegistrar General, and later 
worked under Admiral Fitzroy, who 
was researching on storm warnings on 
behalf of the meteorological depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade. His first 
volume, British Rainfall, appeared in 
1860, and in 1866 he laimched out 
with Simon's Monthly Meteorological 
Magacine. 

Symons, Sir William Penn (1843-99), 
a British major-general, led the 
Burma column in the Qiin-Lushai 
expedition (1889) and the first divi- 
sion in the Tirah expedition (1898). 
During the South African War he 
was mortally wounded during a 
gallant assault, under his direction, 
of Talana Hill near Dundee. 

Sympathetic Inks, see Ink. 

Sympathetic Nerves, see Nertovs 
Systeji. 

Sympathy (from Gk. tniv together, 
iraeof, feeling), or Fellow-feeling, 
in a human is an emotional state 
caused by intense consciousness of 
the sufferings, feelings, hopes, and 
pleasures of another living creature. 
Organic S. is pfimarfly physical and 
inherited, showing itself in a violent 
liking for some particular thing (thus, 
being the opposite of antipathy) or 
in an innate understanding, as e.g, 
of wild animals. Reflective S., 
though originating in primitive 
emotion caused at the sight or 
thought of another’s condition, is 
critical and may be developed for the 
good of society. Sec Emotions, and 
Feelings. 

Symphony, a composition, usually 
of four movements, in sonata-form, 
for orchestra. The term ‘ sintonla ’ 
originally signified the prelude^ to an 
opera, but as a definite and distinct 
form the instrumental sonata or S. 
was established by Haydn and per- 
fected by Mozart and Beethoven. 
The movements are usually (1) on 
allegro in sonata-form; (2) a sww 
movement ; (3) a scherzo, or with 

Beethoven, a minuet, and (4) an 
allegro or presto, in rondo-form, or 
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occasionally in sonata form. This 
order is observed in classical Ss., but 
modem works are often entirely dif- 
ferent ; in some cases, e.g. Liszt and 
Elgar, movements follow without a 
break, as in Beethoven’s C-miuor 
(last two movements). The greatest 
symphonists since Beethoven, in- 
cluding those who use the symphonic- 
poem form, are Sohubert, Brahms. 
Liszt, Tchaikovsky, R. Strauss. 
Dvorak, Parry, Stanford, and Elgar. 
See Sonata. 

Symphorioarpus, a genus of Oipri- 
foiiaccfo indigenous to N. America. 
Of the eight species the best known 
is S. racemosus, the snowberry, fic- 
quently cultivated ns a shmbbory- 
plant. 

Symposium (Gk. fTV/irrofT’toi'), a 
Greek drinking party. The title was 
used by both Plato and Xenophon 
for books describing the conversa- 
tions of Plato, and hence tho term 
has changed its meaning to that of a 
conferonco or general discussion. 

Symptoms, certain changes in tho 
bodily processes of n patient which 
serve to indicate the nature and 
location of a disease. An accidental 
symptom is one which is not con- 
nocted with the disease. 

Synagogue (Gk. wiayiuyv, an as- 
sembly), a word used to denote either 
tho congi'egation, or the place itself 
in which Jewish communities moot 
together for public worship. Tho 
origin of tho S. is obscure. ITom tho 
earliest times, however, some spoolal 
local assemblies seem to have boon 
needed in addition to tho ’Tabemaoln 
and Temple services. Something of 
the same kind is indicated hi Is. viii. 
16. The true development of tho S., 
however, dates from tho days of 
Ezra’s reformations, from wliloh time 
evo^- Jew was e.vpcoted to bo ac- 
quainted with tho law. Tho conduct 
of the S. was in tho hands of ten lay 
‘ rulers.’ Tho chief services were on 
the Sabbath morning. 

Synallaxis, a genus of passcrlform 
birds in tho family Dondrocolaptida', 
contains several species which have 
peculiarities hi tho construction of 
their nests. Their cry is harsh and 
the birds ore usually found in pairs. 

Syncellus, George (d. c. 800), a 
Greek compiler, was n monk who 
served Tarasius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople ns • syncellus,’ or chap- 
lain. His Chronography, which deals 
with tho world’s liistory from Adam 
to Diocletian, is a plagiarism of 
Eusebius’ Chronicon. 

Syncline, the trough-like part of a 
geological fold, tho strata sloping 
Inwards towards tho centre of tho 
trough. See Anticlin.vi* 

Syncope (from tho Gk. trvyKomr, a 
cutting short, from ciirru, I out), a 
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grammatical term denoting the 
eUsion or non-pronnnciation of a 
letter in the middle of a word, as, for 
example, of the ‘ e ’ in ‘ heav’n,’ and 
of the ‘ V ’ in ‘ o’er.’ See FAtKTiXG 
for another meaning of the term. 

Syncretism (Gk. trvyitpTjTicr^io;, nnion 
against a common enemy), in philo- 
sophy and theology, the tendency 
to unite in one the chief points of 
various difleront systems having 
some common basis. The term is 
specially used to denote a scheme 
advocated in the 17 th century by 
Calixtus tor the reunion of Roman 
Catholics and the various Protestant 
bodies. 

Syndic (Gk. aw, together, and 
oiKo, justice), in ancient Greece, an 
advocate in a court of justice. In the 
Roman digest it means an attorney 
or agent for a unieersiias or corporate 
body : in which sense Gaius uses it 
as a E^monym for Aclor. In the 
middle ages Syndicus meant the 
agent or factor appointed by cor- 
porations to manage their common 
affairs, though more especially to 
represent them in law courts. On the 
continent, S. meant a government 
official invested with different jiowers 
in different countries, or a land of 
magistrate intrusted with the affairs 
of a city or comr'""”'” T" >v" 
the S. was the 
Almost all the 
had their Ss. S. 

Cambridge University, their chief 
duty being to regulate fees. 

Syndicalism. After Sir Wm. Har- 
court’s declaration, ‘ We are all 
Socialists now,’ it became apparent 
that the terrifying propertie.s of the 
word ‘ Socialism ’ were wearing tliln. 
Hence recourse to a now * bogie- 
word,’ aud to-day (1913) the word 
‘ Syndicalism ’ is u.=od to frighten 
timid souls. The body of doctrine 
represented by this word is at present 
ill-defined, and is hardly indicated by 
it. The word is derived from the 
French Si/ndicat. In France, where 
S. was bom, a syndicate does not 
mean, ns in English, a trading com- 
pany, but an organisation of working 
men. The best English equivalent of 
the term is revohilionari/ trade-union- 
ism. S. is somewhat akin to the 
Industrial Unionist movement in the 
U.S. A., but is best suited to European 
continental conditions, and flourishes 
most in the Romance countries. 
Georges Sorel, the >larx of tills move- 
ment, is a Frenchman, and among 
other prominent exponents of Syn- 
dicalist theories are the Italia’ns, 
Arturo Labriola and Enrico Leone. 
Let us first examine its constructive 
side. 

All tho modern social theorising 
starts with an examination of the 


claims of different candidates to the 
ownership and control of indu-stry. 
These are : (1) the present owners, 
i.e. the private capitalists ; (2) the 
state ; and (3) the workers in the in- 
dustry, The social system represen- 
tative of the first is Capitalism; of 
the second, Sociali.sm ; of the third. 
Syndicalism. Joint ownership is pos- 
sible between any two of tliese groups, 
and for the different social theories 
based on these partnerships the 
reader Is referred to the article 
SociALisji. But S. sans phrase stands 
for the unfettered ownership and 
control of industry by the workers’ 
trade unions linked in a loose national 
federation. ’The mines would belong 
to the miners, the railways to the 
railway workers, and so forth, and 
each union would make its contract 
with others. Thus the miners’ union 
would arrange to supply the coal 
necessary to work the railways in re- 
turn for which the railway union 
v/ould carry the coal got by the 
miners. A council of representatives 
from all the unions would administer 
national concerns, but for tho rest 
taisser faire would be the ruling idea. 
A central parliament, with represen- 
tatives from geographical districts as 
now, does not enter the Syndicalist 
things. It will thus ho seen 
a sort of group Anarchism 
• • ' id orthodox (or Marxian) 
have not hesitated to de- 
nounce S. as sheer anarchism. Syn- 
dicalist leaders retort that S. is a true 
ciuld of Marx, and that if the great 
father of modem .Socialism were 
alive to-day ho would denounce 
as reactionary the present Socialist 
leaders. 

S. made its first initial appearance 
in Britain towards the end of the first 
decade of tills century, but the general 
public was first made aware of its 
existence by the series of widespread 
strikes in the year 1911. In 1912 a 
number of prosecutions and convic- 
tions of English Syndicalists for 
attempting to seduce soldiers from 
obedience to their officers when called 
upon to fire in cases of riots arising 
from trade disputes, revealed the 
anti-militarist nature of Syndicalist 
propaganda (see Herve, G.). Messrs. 
Tom Mann, Guy Bowman, and Gay- 
lord Wilshlrc are leading English 
Syndicalists. The first international 
Syndicalist Conference was held in 
London in the autumn of 1913. 

- ->irs Sydney 
W ■ ■ . Means con- 

ta ■ ■ books and 

periodicals. The following may be 
mentioned here ; Hr. Louis Levine, 
7’he Labour Movement in France, a 
Sludi; in Jiewlulionary Syndicalism 
(Columbia University Series) ; A. D. 
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and the General 
Strike (Unwin) ; W. Sombart, Social- 
ism and the Social Mloremenl (Dent) • 


Syndicalism and Labour is a general 
adverse criticism, and Messrs P. 
Snowden and J. R. MacDonald have 
OTitten oritioisms from the Socialist 
point of view. 

Syndicate, a partnership formed to 
carrj- out some one special financial 
or industrial project or enterprise, as, 
for example, to purchase the Crystal 
Palace, to erect a monument, or to 
float a company. In the absence of 
express stipulation to the contrary, 
such a partnership legally continues 
only up to the termination of the 
adventure which is the subject of the 
partnership. Similarly m the case of 
joint stock companies under the 
Companies Consolidation Act, 1908, 
if the main object of a company is 
gone, the company must be wound 
up. This may be illustrated by the 
case of the Amalgamated Syndicate 
(1897); the company was formed to 
eitiot stands and let out seats for the 
Diamond Jubilee procession. The 
memorandum of association con 
tained the usual comprehensive 
powers, among which were: (1) to 
carry on all manner of promotion 
business ; and (2) to act as house 
agents. After the Jubilee, the S, 
having incurred a heavy loss, the 
directors proposed to carry on busi- 
ness under the above specified powers, 
but the court held that the sub- 
stratum having gone, the company 
must be wound up; and the enumera- 
tion of powers were read by the court 
not as a succession of objects different 
from the main object, but as general 
powers merely providing for the 
execution by the company of matters 
which are only incidental to its main | 
objects. In coimection with , 
stock companies it need hardl: 
said that the formation of a S. n 
customary mode of setting abou 
flotation of a company; in which 
sense it is further to be noted that a 
S. is generally itself an incorporated 
company, which having acquired a 
certain undertaking, sells it to another 
company at a profit, taking either 
cash or shares or both in exchange, 
the directors .and promoters of tho 
preliminary company or S., as a rule, 
becoming large shareholders and 
directors of the new company. 

Synergism (Gk. vurepyta, co-opera- 
tion), in theology, tho doctrine that 
in the work of salvation tho wiR of 
man must co-operate n-ith tho will of 


Synonym 

God. • • ' - . - 

ing to 

Rtolemais m tho Libyan Rentapolis 
was a native of Cyrone iq Africa At 
Alexandria ho attended the matho- 
matjcal and philosophical lectures of 
tte ^e.at Hypatia. A convert to 
Christianity, ho was loth to accept 
Ins bishopric, and was actually 
allowed by the compliant Theophilus 
to keep tho wife ho dearly loved. HLs 
156 letters are of intense interest, and 
there is much to divert the scholar in 
his treatises in Praise of Saldncss, on 
Dreams, and on SrlJ-DisctpUne. 

Synge, John Millington (1871-1909), 
a dramatist, bom at Rathfamhnm 
CO. Galway; educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, lSSS-92. Ho studied 
music in Germany (1893) .and literary 
criticism in Paris (1895), where he 
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was ‘ discovered ’ by Ye.its (1899) 
and persuaded to identify liimsoli 
with tho so-called ‘ Celtic l(e- 
. „.,f jjjj, ,yritings 

. in 8 vols.) 
■'cster/i World, 
no of the Glen, 
a Deirdre, Tinker's II aiding, llidrr.i 
lo the Sea (plays); In Wickluir and 
If'csi Kerry, The Aran Islands (pro-i-i: 
and Poems and Translations. .Sec 
critical lives by F. Bicklcy and 
P. P. Ho wo. 

Synonym (Lnt. synonymnm; Gk. 
(nir, together; oi ontt, name), tho term 
applied to a word which has the same 
or almost the same meaning ns 
another word, or to a pair of words 
with the samo meaning. Illustrated 
by tho words ‘ begin ’ and ‘ com- 
mence.’ There is often, hoivevor, a 
slight diflcrence, which sometimes 
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becomes greater, so that the terms upon which chancres are commonlj- 
cvontually lose their synonymous found. The earliest manifestations of 
force, acquired S. is the chancre or primary 

Ssmovial Membrane, a membrane sore which appears between two and 
covering tbe articular extremities of six weeks after the disease is first con- 
bones and the inner surface of liga- tracted. It usually takes the form of 
ments entering into the formation of a reddish-brown pimple with an 
a joint. It secretes a clear lubricat- ulcerated summit and an indurated 
ing fluid with an alkaline reaction, base which, when pressed between the 
Svnovilis is inflammation of the finger and thumb, has a cartilaginous 
synovial membrane; it may lead to feeling. Follo\Tmg the appearance of 
ankylosis or stiffening of the joint. the chancre the nearest lymphatic 
Synlipas. This is the title of a col- glands swell and become hard. The 
lection of stories, written in Greek, mucous patch is formed upon mucous 
and bearing the name of Michael membranes or in situations where two 
Andreopulus, but the coUection is skin surfaces are constantly in con- 
cvldently translated from an Oriental tact. It is a slightly elevated patch 
work. Many of the stories of S. are usually covered by a thin whitish 
found almost verbatim in an Arabic membrane. The gumma is a rounded 
manuscript of the Arabian Niahts, in tumour of varying size. Its tisual 
the British Museum, but the whole situations are the periosteum of flat 
stylo of the stories points evidently to bones, the membranes of the brain, 
an Indian origin. the testicle, liver, and spleen. It con- 

Syntonin, the acid albumen into tains a gummy material and is 
which myosin is converted by the generally soft to the touch, 
action of dilute acids. It is also called There are three stages in the course 
‘muscle fibrin,’ being aldn to fibrin, of the disease; (1) the primary 
an important constituent of muscular (primary S.), distinguished by the 
tissue. presence of the chancre ; (2) the 

Syphax, a.Numidlan warrior, was secondary (secondary S.), by the 
Idng of the Massylians, but before mucous patch, sore throat, and swell- 
204: n.c. had defeated Masinissa and Ing of the glands ; and (3) the ter- 
made himself master of the Ma-ssylian tiary (tertiary S.), by the gumma and 
kingdom. At first a dangerous enemy skin lesions. A period of six to nine 
to the Carthaginians, ho finally threw weeks intervenes between the oppear- 
in his fortunes with their leader, ance of primary S. and that of second- 
Hasdmbal — influenced, it is said, by ary S. No definite time can be fixed 
Hasdrubal’s daughter, Sophonisba, for tertiary S., as it is extremely 
whom ho married. Eventimlly he variable. S. other than that acquired 
died a Roman captive after Scipio through sexual connection is known as 
had destroyed his camp and troops non-vencreal or S. insontium (S. of the 
by fire near Utica (203 n.c.). innocent). Forms of non-venereal S. 

Syphilis, a chronic infectious disease may be congenital, JieredUary, cecono- 
generally contracted during sexual mica (i.e. that form contr^ted by 
intercourse. It is contagious until the using contaminated materials, e.g. 
tertiary stage is reached. The origin a towel formerly used by an affected 
of this disease is rather uncertain, but person, and also by casual contact 
we have grounds for believing that with a syphilitic), or technica (i.e. that 
it was introduced into Europe by form acquired by those attending on 
Columbus’Bsailorswhohadcoutractcd syphilitics, e.g. doctors, nurses, and 
it at St. Domingo. Other names midwives). 

which it has been known under are j The general idea regarding S. 
tlio ‘ Neapolitan disease ’ and ‘ the ; seems to be that it is an incurable 
‘ French disease.’ At the end of the disease and usually proving fatal. In 
15Ui century it spread through! this connection Hutchison states: 
Europe in the form of a great epi- I ‘ It would be absurd to speak of 
demic. It is characterised by various I syphibs as in the main a bugbear, but 
structural lesions, the most distinc- the impression derived from my own 
tlvo of which are the chancre, the experience as to its curability and 
mucous patch, and the gumma. A remote results incline me to suspect 
parasite (Spirocliaya pallida), present that the gross exaggerations prevalent 
in tlic lesions, is accepted as tlie cause, respecting it cause more misery than 
Being generally a sexual matter, the is produced by the disease itself.’ This 
most common situation for its appear- eminent authority further suggests 
ance is the genital organs, but it that the popular estimate of its preva- 
may affect any abraded surface on lenco is also grossly exaggerated, 
tlio body that the germ may come As a cure for S. meremy and iodides 
into contact with. An abraded sur- have been used, but these are likely 
face, however, is not essential, as the to be superseded by a marvellous 
virus can easily penetrate the deli- chemical compound discovered by 
cate, soft, and moist mucous surfaces Ehrlich with the assistance of S. 
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Hata <of Tokio) and at one time 
known as Khrlich^Hata. This is dioxy* 
diamlno-arseno- benzoldi- hrdrochlor- 
ide, registered as Salvarsan, and 
commonly called ‘ 606.’ The nse of 
salvansan has been attended with 
startling and almost miraculous 
effects. Ehrlich mites concerning the 
specific action of ‘ 606 ‘ With a 

sufficient dose spirochetes disappear 
in 24 to 48 hours ; if longer, it Is 
due to the dose being insuflloient or 
being insufficiently absorbed.’ 

A royal commission, imder the 
chairmanship of Lord Sydenham has 
been appointed quite recently (Nov. 
1913) to investigate the whole of the 
subject of the hidden plague — ^as It is 
called in the terms of reference, which 
are extremely wide. The appoint- 
ment of this commission has met with 
world-wide approval and interest, and 
Professor Ehrlich him self has offered 
his services in connection with it. The 
importance of this subject being 
thoroughly investigated can be gauged 
from the fact that at the meetings of 
the Royal Society of Medicine in 1912 
it was stated authoritatively that 
there were 40,000 oases at least in 
London only, and 130,000 in the 
United Kingdom. As has been 

E ointed out, it Is absolutelj' curable, 
ut the grave danger consists in the 
fact that it is contagious, and can 
therefore — as has been shown in the 
course of this article — be acquired by 
perfectly innocent people, such as 
wives, students, dentists, and chil- 
dren, and may thus even be passed on 
to the descendants of such people. 
The difficulty lies, of course, in " 
fact that the whole subject has . 
banned from open discussion ; 
because of the manner in wni< 
is mainly acquired, and is always 
associated with, illegittmate sexual 
intercourse, persons afflicted en- 
deavour to conceal the fact ; hence 
the name hidden plague. It would bo 
easy to paint in glowing colours the 
terrors resulting from such conduct, 
but once it is recognised that by plac- 
ing oneself absolutely under the con- 
trol and direction of any responsible 
and well experienced medical man 
until he discharges the victim as 
cured, a large number of these terrors 
will disappear, and in time, it is con- 
fidently asserted by some authorities 
that the plague itself may be exter- 
minated (at any rate, in non-tropical 
countries). It must be noted, however, 
that the doctor’s instructions must be 
thoroughly carried out and his word 
taken as law, otherwise, as can bo 
shown by the followng example 
given in a prominent English monthly 
periodical, the effects may be disas- 
trous. A young man, it is assumed 
becomes afieoted, and after the usual 
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foolish delay, consults a modloal man. 
Very soon the young man imagines 
himself cured, fails to visit his adviser, 
and ceases the course of treatment • 
although he has been told that the 
remedy takes at least a year. Natur- 
ally In the course of a few months the 
secondary symptoms appear and 
ogam he takes up the course, this 
tune more seriously ; but, as before, 
he again rejects the advice given lilin. 
Later, he marries, and again has to 
see his doctor. This time lie has ter- 
tiary symptoms. In the meantime a 
child has been bom and in a month or 
so shows the hereditary taint. The 
ivife, until the child has been born, 
has shown no signs of contagion ; but 
— and the importance of this cannot 
be too much insisted upon — she ac- 
quires S. from the foetus during par- 
turition (unless, and tins is very rare, 
she has been placed under treatment 
months before). This is quite suffi- 
cient to showtho necessity for rigorous 
treatment of the scourge, for a 
changed attitude of mind towards it, 
and for more openness on the port of 
its victims. It will also show, as has 
been pointed out by Sir Jonathan 
Hutchison and powerfully reiterated 
by Civis, that the danger of the 
scourge ‘ In European countries is not 
the disease itself, but the neglect of 
the disease.’ 

It must not be assumed, however, 
that one can not with impunity and 
transgress the ordinary moral code of 
to-day os one is led by desire. Al- 
though Hutchison has formulated the 
following law of hereditary trans- 
• -7 ffiff gtate of health of 
.s trans7nissiblc, hut the 
law of suphilitic irons- 
fundamentally from 
that of such diseases as gout and 
scrofula,’ and although it follows 
from this that people who have been 
cured may marry and have perfectly 
healthy offspring, yet it is still, and 
always mil be, not equally applicable 
to male and female. For on affected 
woman retains the germ much longer 
than a man, and it is extremely diffi- 
cult to state with on absolute degree 
of accuracy when, in such cases, a 
cure has been effected. Candour on 
tills question, and serious and intelli- 
gent study, will undoubtedly lesson 
Its danger ; and, more important 
still, may result in the uplifting of tho 
general moral tone of future genera- 
tions of young people with a conse- 
quent growth of cleanliness of mind 
and body. For fuller information, see 
Beddoo, Syphilis ; Bayly, Clinical 
Pathology of Syphilis and Para- 
syphilis: Bromilng and Mackenzie, 
Recent Methods in the Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Syphilis ; Dalton, 
Venereal Generative Diseases; Hutohl- 
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Bon, SypJdXis ; Lambkin, Syphilis ; 
Jrintosh and Fildes, Syphilis from 
Ihe Modem Standpoirii ; Martindale, 
Salvarsan (‘ GOG ’) ; MoDonagb, Sal- 
varsan in Syphilis ; System of Syphilis 
(6 vols.) ; Ehrlicb and Wechsolmann, 
Salvarsan. See also Gonorrhcea. 

Syra, or Syros (ancient Sv'pos), an 
important island of the Greek (Cy- 
clades in the ^gean Sea, having an 
area of 55 Bq. m. Since the loss of its 
forests it has become noted for its 
bare and rocky soil. In 1800 the in- 
habitants numbered some 1000, but 
after the settlement of Greek refugees 
the island rapidly became populous. 
In spite of the competition of Pirteus 
the chief port, Hermupolis, which is 
the scat of a Roman Catholic bishop 
as weU as of the government, is still 
a flourishing commercial entrepot of 
the Levant, exporting sponges, emery 
stone, lemons, and valonia. Pop. 
31,939. 

Syracuse : 1. (It., Siracusa), a for- 
tified city and seaport, the cap. of the 
prov. of Syracuse, Sicily, is situated 
on the peninsula (formerly an island) 
of Ortygia, 81. m, S.W. of Messina. It 
has a cathedral, and other ecclesiasti- 
cal edifices, the ruins of Greek and 
Roman temples, catacombs, aque- 
ducts, an amphitheatre, and quarries 
which wore formerly used as prisons. 
There are also the remains of a Greek 
theatre and a museum of antiquities. 
There is trade in salt, wine, chemicals, 
pottery, olive oil, asphalt, almonds, 
oranges, and lemons. Pop. 40,589. In 
ancient times it was the wealthiest 
and most populous city in Sicily. It 
was founded in 734 B.C., one year after 
the foundation of Naxos by a colony 
of Corinthians and other Dorians, led 
byArchiasthoCorinthian.- Atthetime 
of its greatest prosperity S. had two 
harbours. The Great Harbour, stUI 
colled Porto Maggiore, is a splendid 
bay about 5 m. in circumference, 
formed by the island of Ortygia and 
the promontory kno'wn as Plcm- 
mjTium. The Small Harbour, also 
called Lacoius, lying between Orty- 
gia and Achradina was capacious 
enough to receive a large fleet of ships 
of war. There were several stone 
quarries (lautumice) in S., which aro 
frequently mentioned by ancient 
writers, and in which the unfortim- 
ato Athenian prisoners were con- 
fined. The government of S. was 
originally an aristocracy and after- 
wards a democracy, until Gelon made 
himself tyrant or sovereign of Syra- 
cuse in 485 B.c. Under his rule and 
that of his brother Hieron, S. was 
raised to an unexampled degree of 
wealth and prosperity-. Hieron died 
m 4G7 and was succeeded by his 
brother Thrasybtilas ; but the rapa- 
city and' cruel ty^of the latter soon 


provoked a revolt among Itis subjects, 
which led to his deposition and the 
establishment of a demooratical form 
of government. The next important 
event in the history of S. was the siege 
of the city by the Athenians, which 
ended in the total destruction of the 
great Athenian armament in 413. 
The democracy continued to exist in 
S. until 40G, when the elder Diony- 
sius made himself tyrant of the city. 
After a long and prosperous reign he 
was succeeded in 3G7 by his son, the 
younger Dionysius, who was finally 
expelled by Timoleon in 343. A re- 
publican form of government was 
again established; but it did not last 
long, and in 317 S. fell under the sway 
of Agathocles. This tyrant died in 
289, and the city being distracted by 
factions, the Syracusans voluntarily 
conferred the supreme power on 
Hieron II., with the title of king in 
270. Hieron cultivated friendly rela- 
tions with the Romans; but on his 
death in 21G, at the advanced age of 
ninety-two, his grandson, Hierony- 
mus, who succeeded him, espoused 
the cause of the Cartha^ians. A 
Roman army under Marcellus was 
sent against S., and after- a siege of 
two years, during which Archimedes 
assisted his fellow-citizens by the 
construction of various engines of 
war, the city was taken by MarocUu.s 
in 212. From this time S. became a 
town of the Roman province of Sicily. 
S. declined under the dominion of the 
Romans, but owing to its beautiful 
edifices, and the fact of its being the 
centre of intellectual culture, it al- 
ways held a prominent position. In 
878 A.D. the Saracens captured the 
city, and looted it of its treasures, 
afterwards burning it to the ground. 
Although rebuilt the city never re- 
covered its former importance. It 
suffered severely from earthquake in 
1170 and 1G93. Consult Freeman 
Bislory of Sicily. 2. A city and port 
of New York State, U.S.A., cap. of 
Onondaga co., is buUt on the S. shore 
of the lake of Onondaga, 147 m. W. 
of Albany. It is the seat of a univer- 
sity, and is a commercial centre of 
great importance. The chief manu- 
factures include machine-shop pro- 
ducts, soda ash and kindred products, 
farm tools, furniture, beer, motors, 
machinery, and woollen goods; minor 
industries are coimected with chemi- 
cals, salt, wine, and pottery. Here is 
a U.S.A. weather bureau attached to 
the university; it was opened in 1902. 
It was formerly a great salt producing 
centre. Pop. (1910) 137,249. 

Syr-Daria, a prov. of Russian Tur- 
kestan, Asia, lying N. of Bokhara and 
Samarcand, and bounded \V. by the 
Aral Sea, and E. by E. Turkman. 
Area 194,947 sq. m. Pop. 1,858,200. 
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More than half of its area is desert or 
stoppe-Iand, inadequately irrisrated. 
The chief river is the Syr-Daria 
(Jaxartes or Sihim) which rises in the 
Tian Shan Eangre, beins known by 
various names in its upper course. 
The Amu Daria (or Oxus) flows 
along part of the S. frontier. The 
Kizii-Kum and Kara-Kum deserts 
lie in the E. of the prov., but in the : 
fertUo region farther S. wheat, barlov, 
rice, millet, oats, rj-e, and fruits are , 
raised. Cotton is also grown to aj 
small extent. The minerals found 
include silver, porphjTy, copper, lead, 
coal, salt, and turquoise. Weaving, 
saddlerj^ and metal-working are car- 
ried on. The prov. was steadily 
Russianised between 1845 and 1867. 
The chief towns are Tashkent, Ko- 
kand, and Namangan. 

Syria, a country of Turkey -in-Asia, 
lying between the Levant on the E. 
and the Arabian Desert and the Eu- 
phrates on the W., and extending N. 
and S, from Mt. Taurus to the S. fron- 
tier of Palestine. It was the Aram 
(or ‘ the hlgldands ’) of the ancients, 
and in a narrower sense only implied 
the region N. and N.E. of Palestine. 
Its surface is mainly plateau, gently 
dipping from the Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus ranges <6000 - 10,000 ft.) 
towards the Arabian Desert. Area 
114,530 sq. m. Pop. 3,675,100, 
mainly Mohammedans, Druses, and 
Shi’ites. The eWet river is the Jor- 
dan, which rises on the W. side of Mt. 
Hermon and flows S. to the Dead Sea. 
The chief ports are Beyrout, Acre, 
Tyre, and Tripoli. The vine is ex- 
. - .1 fruit and 

live oil, lemons 
tobacco, and 
cereals are exported; The inhabi- 
tants of S. were of Semitic origin, of 
the same stock as the Hebrews. At 
tho beginning of the Hebrew mon- 
archy S. was divided into a number of 
petty kingdoms, which were gener- 
ally at war with Israel. As the great j 
Assyrian kingdom waxed, S. waned, 
and Damascus was destroyed by | 
Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria, who 
conquered all S. about the middle of 
the Sth century n.o. After having 
successively been a part of the As- 
syrian, ■ Babylonian, Persian, and 
Macedonian empires, S. onco more 
became powerful under the rule of 
Soleucus Nicator (312 B.o.) with An- 
tioch for its capital. Its strength 
ivas further increased by Antiochus 
tho Great; it was then that Palestine 
became a Syrian province. In 66 B.c. 
(after the destruction of the tog- 
dom of S. by Tigranes), S. was added 
by Pompey to the possessions of tho 
republic, and became a Homan pro- 
vince ; as such it is mentioned m the 
N.T. Much later Zenobia, Queen of 
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Palmyra, endeavoured to make S. the 
seat of empire. The Homan emper- 
ors w^ sorely put to it to defend S 
Horn Persian incursions. When tlic 
Homan empire was divided, S. tow 
^ cioiled in the Byzantine empire 
imtil 636, when it was conquered bv 
the Saracens, who held it during the 
troublous tunes of tho Crusades. S 
later fell into tho hands of the Egvpi 
tians, was overnm by tho Mongol 
hordes in 1200, and its destruction 

in 1516. 

Turlvish province. See Baodekar, Pale- 
siine and Si/ria. See also PALESTiNr 
Dead Sea, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Palmyra, etc. 

Syriac Language and Literature. 

~ 

' ' t wlUch 

' brancli 

„ in the 

Bible in several places, and passages 
of Sswiac occur hero and there. In 
Dan. ii. 4 '■ ~- -- ■ 

‘ spake to tl 
in Syriack,’ 

follows. Another long passage of 
Syriac occurs in Ezra iv. 7 if. Pas- 
sages in Syriac, or in which tho Jan- 
guago is referred to, are Matt, xxvli. 
46; Mark v. 41, vii. 34; 1 Cor, xvi. 
22, etc. It was spoken for over one 
thousand years over a vorv wide 
region of Central Asia, and was tlic 
language of a largo number of peoples. 
The term SjTiao is sometimes used in 
a narrower sense to designate tho 
dialect of Edesea, but tills is not 
usual. The Syriac alphabet is founded 
upon tho Hebrew, with alterations. 
Tho grammar of Syriac is in general 
fairly simple. Tho sjuitax of Syriac 
resembles in general ohamcterlstlcs 
that of Hebrew. As regards pliono- 
logy, Syriao tends to shorten Hebrew 
long lowcis and to substltiilo dentals 
for sibilants. It was at one time 
thought that Syriac was a derivative 
of Hebrew. : ' " ' ‘ 

Singirli show ' 
about 700 I 
language has 
cnee from He 

inscriptions, it has well - marked 
Syriac characteristics. It seems to 
have occupied much tho same place 
in business and diplomatic affairs ns 
French to-day. This is sho^vn by such 
passages as 2 Kings xviii. 26, and by 
the nature of the inscriptions whlcli 
have been found in early Syriac. 
Svriao attained importance as a 
literary language, however, in the 
early centuries of the Cliristlan era. 
One of the earliest translations of the 
Bible, tho Peshitta (simple), was 
made In Syriao in the 2nd century 
A.D., and Edessa rose to Importance 
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ns a Cliristian centre. Shortly atter- 
wards, the traditional commentaries 
on the O.T. (the Taifrums), were put 
Into writing. The language of the 
Peshitto and the Targums differs in 
some important respects, and that of 
the Blhlicai passages has differences 
from both. By the 4th century, 
Christian writers had adopted Syriac 
as a literary language. The Syrian 
Cliurch was split up into four sects 
— JIalldtes, Maronites, Nestorians, 
and Jacobites — aU of which had 
their service - books and psalters. 
The greatest of the early Syrian 
fathers was St. Aphrem (Ephraim) 
(d. 373). He was a voluminous writer 
of commentaries, homilies, and poeti- 
cal treatises of various sorts. In the 5th 
century begins the vernacular Syriac 
historical literature. It was about this 
time that the pure Syriac language 
began to be corrupted' by the im- 
portation of Greek loan words, while 
Hebraisms also began to creep in. 
Isaac the Great of Antioch flourished 
in the 5th centurj\ Like Ephraim he 
wrote a very large number of works, 
all of a religious tendency, and aiso 
like liim ■wrote much verse. St. 
Simeon Stylites (d. 459) is remem- 
bered ohiofly on account of Tenny- 
son’s poem. Meanwhile, the Syrian 
Church w'as tom with internal con- 
flicts, which arc reflected in the 
■ivritlngs of the Gth and 7 th centuries. 
Jacob of Sorugh, Joshua Stylites, 
Sergius of Ras’ain (/?. 6th century), 
John of Asia (b. c. 505), and Jacob of 
Edessa (b. c. 640), the Monophysitc, 
arc important names of the great ago 
of'Synao literature (see Wright, op. 
oil. infra). But with the great schism 
in the 7 th century between the Nes- 
torians and the Jacobites, a separa- 
tion took place, wliich implied a 
severance of tradition in the litera- 
ture which emanated from the two 
scots. The OTitings of Denys of 
Talmahar and Thomas of Maraghah, 
however, deserve mention hero. But 
the literature had reached its zenith 
just prior to the split between the 
sects, and it never regained its former 
glory. It practically came to an end 
with the conquest of Aramosa by the 
Arabs, though an exception must be 
made in the case of Bar-Hchroeus 
(Jl. 13th century), whoso life was 
largely spent fn trying to revive the 
Syriac language. Syriac is still used 
as a living language, though in a 
muoli corrupted form, by small 
groups of villagers in Mesopotamia. 
It is used, more or less in its classical 
form, as an ecclesiastical language by 
the Nestorian Church, but the priests 
who use it are often completely 
ignorant of the meaning of the formu- 
las they utter. See Crichton’s Nol- 
deke's Syriac Grammar ; W. Wright, 


A History of Syriac Literature ; R. 
Duval, La LilUraiure Syriaque. 

Syringa, a genus of Oleacere, con- 
tains ten species which grow in 
Europe and Asia. The best known of 
these is S. vulyaris, the common lilac, 
often grown in Britain. The name of 
S. is also given to several shrubbery 
plants in the saxifragaceous genus 
Philadelplms. 

Syringe (from the Gk. cvpi-yf, a 
pipe), a hydraulie instrument used in 
medicine for injecting liquids into the 
body and for washing out wounds, 
etc. Its principle is the same as that 
of the pump (g.r.), and the essential 
features are a pointed nozzle and a 
glass, metal, or india-rubber tube 
attached thereto and fitted with an 
air-tight piston. The fluid is projected 
from the nozzle in a jet which is large 
in an abdominal as compared with a 
hypodermic S. 

Syrinx, an Arcadian nymph, be- 
loved of Pan, wiro seized her when she 
was changed into a reed and fashioned 
out of her a pipe, such as the shep- 
herds were ever afterwards wont to 
play.- 

Syrlin, J6rg (ft. 1450), a German 
woodcarver, is called ‘ the Elder ’ to 
distmguish him from his son, who 
followed the same profession. The 
splendid stalls of Ulm Cathedral are 
Ills finest work (1469-74), but he also 
embellished the fountain which stands 
in the market place of that town. 

Syrtis, or Syrtes, the classleal name 
of two dangerous gulfs, the Syrtis 
Major and the Syrtis hlinor, in the 
Mediterranean, off the shores of N. 
Africa. 

Syrup (from Arabic sharat), drink) 
is the same word as ‘ shrub.’ It in- 
dicates primar” , 

of sugar such 

tilled water f ■ . ■ 

agent, is used 

* Golden syrup ’ is the uncrystallisable 
fluid, wliich is a by-product in the re- 
fining of crystallised sugar, 

Syssitia, The, were the meals which 
the men and youths in Sparta and in 
Crete ate together and in public. 
The meat w'as doled out in rations, 
but barley bread and wine and 
afterwards olives, figs, and cheese 
could bo had in plenty. 

Syzigy (from Gk. av^vyia, a yoldng 
together), an astronomical term, de- 
noting either of the two positions of 
the moon when it appears to be in a 
line ■with the sun. 

Syzran, a tn., on the r. b. of the 
Volga, in the gov. of and 89 m. S. of 
Simbirsk, in Central Russia. It is 
noted for its tanneries, leather goods, 
and flour mills, and also as the centre 
of a market-gardening district. Pop. 
45,754 

Szabadka (Ger. Maria- J'heresioptl) . 
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a to., 108 m. S.S.E. of Budapest, in rise in the N.W. There is consider- 
Bdes-Bodrog, Hungary, on the fertile able oommeroe in salt, timber, copper, 
plain between the Danube and the coal, and white way, which an insect 
Theiss. It commands a prosperous secretes. Ch‘eng-tu is the capital, but 
trade in cereals, cattle, wool, skins, the chief treaty port is CHiung-K'ing 
and fruit. - Pop. 04,610. (598,000 inhabitants), from which 

Szalay, Ledislas (1813-64), a Hun- sUk — the first product of the pro- 
garian historian, bom at Budapest, vinoe — and after that tobacco, medl- 
studied philosophy at the University cinal plants, musk, wax, etc., are 
of Pesth. About 1837 ho began his exported. During 1911 the revolu- 
attempt to popularise modern ideas tionary unrest broke out in the form 
of social reform in his own journal, of riots in Szechwan.' Pop. 68,724,890. 
Themis. He was the representative of Szogedin, a manufacturing city of 
the Hungarian government at Frank- \ Hungary, cap. of the comitat of CSon- 
furt in 1848. Thence he was sent to ' grad, is situated at the junction of the 
London, His best-known work is his ( Theiss with the Maros, about 100 m. 
Uistori/ of Hungaru, 1S50-53. i S.E. of Budapest. It is an extremely 

Szarvas, a horse-breeding centra well-built town, with many hand- 
on the Koras, 40 ra. E. of Kecskemet, some and substantial edifices, having 
in B6k6s, Hungary. Pop. 26,000. been entirely rebuilt since 1879, when 
Szatmar-Nemethy, a cathedral city, the city was swept away by a disas- 
with commerce in potteries, linen, trons inundation, wliioh involved 
and wine, on the Szamos, 68 m. by the loss of over 2000 Uves. Pop. 
raU E.N.E. of Debreozen, in Hungary, 1 118,328. 

Pop. 28,000. Szentes, a tn. of Hungary, in the 

Sze-ch*uen, or Szechwan (‘ four comitat of Cisongrad, stands on a trib. 
rivers’). the largest province of the Theiss, 31 m. N.B. of Szogedin. 
(218,480 sq. m. in area) of China, Pop. 31,593. 

lying in the W. The highlands in the Szigetvar, a tn. in the oo. of 
W. rise to 19,000 ft. and the N. is Somogy, Hungary, 17 m. S.S.W. of 
also mountainous, but over the E. Mozsgo by rail. In 1506 Count 
and centre stretches a broad and Zrinjd heroically defended Its strong- 
fertile plateau, where cereals, sugar, hold against the Turks. Pop. loss 
tea, rice, oranges, rhubarb, and than 6000. 

tobacco grow in plenty. The province Szolnok, a tn. on the Theiss, 66 m. 
is well watered by the Yang-tso-klang by rail B.S.B. of Budapest, Hungary, 
in the S. and elsewhere by its large A centre of the woollen and linen 
tributaries, the Fu-sung-ho, Min- thread industries; it trades also in 
kiang, and Kialing-kiang, which all timber and tobacco. Pop. 26,000. 



T, tlie tiventioth letter of the 
alphabet, is a voiceless dental ex- 
plosive. The earliest form of the 
letter was X, and the Phoenician 
name for it was tau, which means 
‘ cross ’ or * sigp.’ In early Greek 
JISS. we find it WTitten T, which 
came to bo written T, its final form. 
According to the ‘ first sound shift,’ 
which took place in the Primitive 
Germanic period, mediaj became 
tenues, tenues aspirates, and as- 
pirates medioe. (These changes were 
formulated into a definite law by 
Grimm in 1822). See. Grimm’s Law. 

Taafe, Coimt Eduard Franz Joseph 
von (1833-95), an Austrian statesman 
of Irish descent, born at Vienna. 
From 18G3 till 1807 he was governor 
of Salzburg ; in the latter year ho 
entered the Austrian cabinet as 
minister of the interior. Ho was 
premier from Oct. 1809 to Jan. 1870, 
when ho was again minister of the 
interior for a time. After being 
governor of the Tyrol, ho became 
premier in 1879, and retained the 
office until his resignation in 1893. 
T. had great charm of manner and 
tact, and these served him In good 
stead in uniting the various nationali- 
ties of the empire. 

Taal, a pueblo and seaport, Bat- 
angas prov., Luzon, Philippine Is., 
SO m. S. of Manila. Pop. 18,000. 

Taal, the name given to the patois 
spoken by Dutch settlers, in South 
Africa. It is a degenerate form of 
Dutch. Dutch is now being taught 
in the government schools. 

Tabaoo. a pueblo in Albay prov., 
Luzon, Philippine Is., on the Gulf of 
Tabaca, 15 m. N. of Albay. Pop. 
22 , 000 . . 

Tabaroa, or Thabargah, a tn., on 
a fine bay, Tunis, N. Africa, 55 m. 
E. of Bona, has sardine fisheries. 
Pop. 2000. Tabarca Island faces 
the tovra. 

Tabard (Fr. labarre, from Low Lat. 
tabardum), a military garment in 
general use in the latter halt of the 
16th century, which fitted closely to 
the body, was open at the sides, had 
wide sloovos or flaps reaching to the 
elbow, and displayed the armorial 
ensigns of the wearer on the back and 
front. About the middle of the lOth 
oentiuy the T. ceased to be used ex- 
cept by the officers of arms, who still 
continue to wear Ts. embroidered 
with the arms of the sovereign. 

Tabari Abu Ja’far Mohammed ibn 
Jarir at Tabari (838-923), an Arabian 


theologian and historian, born at 
Amol, w'ho after a series of wide 
travels, finally settled as teacher of 
the law at Bagdad. He is famous as 
the author of the Annals (Tarikh ur 
Rusul wal Mvluk), the first Arabic 
history of the world. He is also the 
compUor of the most famous com- 
mentary on Alkoran. 

Tabariyeh (ancient Tiberias), a tn.of 
Palestine, on the lake of Gennesaret 
or Tiberias, 27 m. E.S.E. of Acre, 
was the Roman cap. of Galilee, and 
the scene of a defeat of Crusaders by 
Saladin (1187). Near the town are 
hot springs. 

Tabasco, a southern state of 
Mexico, bounded on the N. by the 
Gulf of Mexico, on the E. hy Cam- 
peachy and Guatemala, on the S. by 
Chiapas, and on the W. by Vera 
Cruz. 'The surface is flat and the 
soil fertile, yielding cacao, sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, rice, and fruit. The 
chief towns are San Juan Bautista 
(cap.) and Frontera (port). Area 
10,075 sq. m. Pop. 183,708. 

Tabashoer, or Tabashir, a yellowish 
white deposit of silica in the joints of 
some of the bamboos, used in the 
E. Indies as a tonic. 

'I'abBmaole, The, a portable tent- 
likc structure set up by the Israelites 
in the wilderness for the worship of 
Yahweh and carried with them in 
their journeys. Various terms are 
used for tliis tabernacle, and it is 
important to distinguish hetwoon 
the various descriptions of it given 
in the separate strata of the Hexa- 
teuoh. Exodus xxxiii. 7-11 gives 
the earliest reference (E), and this 
passage compares in a striking 
manner ivith the elaborate descrip- 
tion given by P (Exodus xxv., etc.). 
See article in Temple Diclionary of 
the Bible, 1910. 

Tabernaomontana, a genus of 
shrubs and trees (order Apocynacea;), 
some of which are grown in the stove- 
house. 2’. uiilis, the Hya-hya of 
Demerara, yields a thick sweet milk- 
like fluid. 

Tabemas, a com. in the prov. and 
15 ra. N.E. of Almeria, Spain. Pop. 
8000. 

Tabemas de Valldigna, a com. of 
Spain, 22 m. S. by E. of Valencia. 
Pop. 8000. 

Tabes Dorsalis, see Locomotor 
Ataxia. 

Tabes Mesenferica, a tuberculous 
disease of the mesenteric glands, 
lymphatic glands of the mesentery, a 
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fold of the peritoneum connecting the chief who saved the other four was 
intestuie mth the posterior abdominal slain with most of his clan, for hU 
wall. Tho disease usually occurs in violation of the tapu. This tapu sys- 
oluldren, and is characterised by pro- tern was fairly widespread, for it is 
gresslve wastin.!?, while the abdomen common knowledge that tho Jews 
may become much enlarged through had a rigid svstem wherebv certain 
the glands being filled with masses of things were tapu, as can bo asccr- 
caseous tubercular matter. Surgical tained from a perusal of tlio penta- 
treatmeut and attention to hygienic touch. See J. G. Frazer, T/ic Golden 
conditions may result in a cure. Bough. 

Tablat, see St. Gall. Tabor : 1. A tn. of Bohemia, on tho 

Tablatures, systems of notation used Luschnitz. 65 m. S. of Prague. It 
during the 15th to IGth centuries for was founded by and long formed a 
instrumental music. No staff, as stronghold of the Hussites (g.r.). 
used in vocal music, was employed; There are manufaottires of bntton.s, 
but the letter-names of tones were beer, and cigars. Pop. 11,926. 2. 

ranged horizontally and divided by (Arabic Jcbcl-el-Tor), a mountain in 
vertical lines into bars, after the Galilee (1S43 ft.), 7 m. E. of Nazareth, 
style of Tonic Sol-fa, the signs of It is the traditional scene of tho 
dmation being written above. Both Transfiguration, 
lute T. and organ T. were used, the Tabor (^Vrabio lanibur), a small 
latter for all keyboard music. drum played with one stick, usually 

Tableaux Vivants (living pictures), in combination with a ' gaboulet ’ or 
are representations by living people of fife, and often by the same player, 
scenes from fiction, mj-thology, liis- Tabora, a tn. in the ceutro of 
tory, etc., often with appropriate Unyamwezi, German East Africa, 
background, accessories, costmne,etc. 210 m. E. of Ujiji (Lake Tanganyika). 

Table Bay, an inlet of the Atlantic It is a centre of tho ivory trade, 
in the S.W. coast of tho Cape of Good Pop. 35.000. 

Hope, affords a safe anchorage for Taborites, sec Hpssites, IVab of. 
the largest ships. Tabriz, a city of Persia, cap. of 

Table-land, see Plateau. Azerbaijan prov., stands on a small 

Table - Mountain, or Tafeifacrg river running into Lake Hrumiah, 
(3540 ft.), a mountain of tho Cape 320 m. W.N.W. of Teheran. An an- 
of Good Hope, overlooking Capo- cient city, with an extensive trade, It 
town and Table Bay. Tho level top was nearly destroyed by an earth- 
gives it the appearance of a table, quake in 1721. Pop. 200,000. 
and it is often covered with a dense Taoahout, one of tho many sources 
white cloud called The Tablecloth. of gallic acid (g.v.). 

Tablet, The, the leading English Tacamahaca, a resinous exudation 
Homan Catholic Journal, was which occurs on the buds of various 
founded by Frederick Lucas in 1840. species of poplar and is used ns a 
Mr. John Snead Cox is the present constituent of healing ointments, 
editor (1913). The name is also applied to tho resins 

Tabley, Baron do. see De Tablet, obtained from plants of tho genus 
Taboo, Tabu, or Tapu, as it is most Calophyllum. 
rightly spelt, is a native land-custom Tacca, a genus of perennial plants 
wherebycertaiupersonsand thingsarc (order Taccacem) with tuberous 
out off from tribal use and intercourse, roots which are rich in starch. A 
sometimes as on honour, sometimes fccula is extracted from some of tho 
as a disgrace, and sometimes for utili- species, notably T. pinnatiftda, and 
terian purposes. It is prevalent exported from tho Jhilay Peninsula 
among the Maoris. A chief being as a substitute for arrowroot. Some 
tapu, his person, goods, and any species are grown in the stovehouso. 
article of his are sacred from the T ' \ ' '■ ' """'i-gj), 

touch of his inferiors. Any one who a istio, 

touches a dead body is tapu, as boi . 3bec. 

were those who hoed potato fields In 1849 ho became bishop-coadjutor 
during the hoeing time. So many of St. Boniface (Winnipeg), in 1851 
places and people were tapu, by a bishop of Arouth in partibus, in 1853 
series of complicated rules, that the bishop of St. Boniface, and in 1871 
Maoris themselves could not always archbishop of Manitoba, 
remember. A great deal of the trouble Taohoomeiry, sec ScmVETJNO AXP 

that the early settlers experienced was Levellino. 

caused bv their unconscious viola- Ta-ohien-lu, or Ta-tsion-Iu, a tn. of 
tion of the tapu. Thus the Boyd Chinn, in the prov. of Szcchuen, 120 
massacre in 1809, when 66 out of 70 m. W.S.W. of Chingtu-Iu. 
whites were treacherously killed, was Tachira, a state of Venezuela, on 
due to a member of a trading ship's the W. frontier, and bounded on the 
crew, who happened to bo a young N. by Zulia and on tho E. by 
chief, being flogged. Similarly the Mdrida. The cap. is .San Cristobal. 
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Sugar, rice, vanilla, coUce, cacao, 
etc., are the olnef articles of produce, 
and there are silver, copper, and 
coal mines. Pop. 78,000. 

Taohometer, an instrument for 
measuring dlreotiy the angular velo- 
city of a rotating shaft. It registers 
the number of revolutions per minute. 
It resembles a Watt’s governor, but 
is fixed nith its spindle horizontal 
and driven by the revolving shaft. 
In small instruments, the spindle is 
pointed and is pressed firmly into the 
end of the shaft. In the larger in- 
struments a belt and pulley arrange- 
ment is employed. Owing to the 
rotation, the weiglits have a tendency 
to fly off tangentially, this tendency 
being resisted by a spring which thus 
actuates a needle which moves round 
a dial indicating the revolutions per 
minute. In the larger instruments 
%vhcre more exact results are re- 
quired, a speed counter is employed, 
the revolutions being counted in this 
case by the action of a train of wheels. 

Taohylite, the term used to cover 
the glassy representatives of basalts 
and p^oxene andesites. It occurs 
as a thin crust on some lava flows and 


Publius or Gains Cornelius T. He 
was born either at Kome or Terni, of 
a rcspeotal)le family ; studied rhetoric 
and became on eminent pleader. In 
78 ho married the daughter of Agri- 
cola, governor of Britain. He was 
quoestor in 79 and prretor in 88, and 
in 89 went to Germany, where he 
remained, probably as a governor, 
tUl 93. In 97 lie became consul 
under Nerva, after having been a 
senator during the reign of terror of 
Domitian. He was the colleague of 
the younger Pliny in the prosecution 
of Marius Priscus in 99, after which 
little is known of his life. Only a 
part of his works are extant. These 
includ— ’?■ ’ ' " ' ■’ es (70 or 

77). a . ; dealing 

with t ■ ■ -ical art; 

AnricG ■ , . . of his 

fatlier-in-law ; Germania, or Dc situ, 
moribus, et populis Germania:, a 
valuable ethnographical work on 
Germany, particularly strong in 
human interest; Ilisloriai, being a 
history of the empire from Galba to 
Domitian, in twelve books, of which 
only four and a half remain; Annates 
<115-117), a history of the empire 
from Augustus to Nero. His style 
is peculiarly forceful, condensed, and 
epigrammatic. Among the editions of 
IiiB works are those by Orclli (1840); 

English, Furneaux, Annates 
(1895) and Germania (1894); .Spooner, 


Tlisloria (1891) ; Davis, Agricota 
(1892) ; Peterson, Diatogns (1893) ; 
and the Everj-man’s Librarj' edition. 
2. Marcus Claudius Tacitus (275-270 
A.D.). He became emperor at Rome 
in September after the murder of 
Aurelian. His short reign (he died in 
April) was notable both for improve- 
ments at home and victories abroad. 

Tack, in Scots law, the technical 
name for (1) a lease whether of land 
or edifices ; (2) any contract under 
which sometliing is let for iiire. 

Tack, a rope, wire, etc., which is 
used to secure the windward clews or 
comers of the courses to the ship's 
side, and the windward lower end of 
a fore-and-aft sail amidsliips. Also, 
in ail triangular sails and in those 
four-sided sails where the head is not 
parallel to the foot, the foremost cor- 
ner at the foot is called a T. A ship 
is said to tack when the Ts. are shifted 
and the yards braced, and the ship’s 
head turned to the 4vlnd, so that she 
shall sail at the same angle to the 
rvind on the other side; thus by alter- 
nate Ts. a ship proceeds against the 
wind in an oblique direction, or ‘ beats 
to windward.’ 

Tacioban, a seaport and the, cap. 
of the island of Deyte, Philippines, 
situated on the K.B. coast on San 
Juanico Strait. It has a trade with 
Manila, and exports rice, etc. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Tacna, or San Pedro de Tacna, a 
prov., dept., and tn. of Chile. The 
prov. has an area of 9248 sq. m. The 
tn. is situated on the R. Tacna, 40 m. 
N. of Arica by rail, which is its port. 
T. was ceded to Chile by Peru in 1884, 
the cession being for ten years; it is 
still occupied by Chile, but in 1913 an 
agreement between Cliile and Peru 
was accepted and treaties signed. 
Pop. of prov. 42,900, of tn. 14,500. 

'Tacoma (called ‘ the City of 
Destiny ’), a city and seaport of 
Washington, U.S.A., and the cap. of 
Pierce co., at the head of Puget 
Sound. It has an excellent harbour, 
and it is one of the principal ports on 
the Pacific coast. There is an im- 
portant export trade, lumber, flour, 
and fish are the chief articles. T. was 
adopted as the chief western ter- 
minus of the North Pacific Railway 
in 1880, when the population was 
under 1000; in 1910 it was 83,743. 

Tacoma Mount, see Rainier. 

Taconic Mountains, a range of hills 
in Vermont, U.S.A., which contains 
strata of Cambrian ago (with Olenel- 
lus Thompsoni, etc.) wliich have been 
more or less metamorphosed during 
Silurian time. 

Tacquet, Andreas (1612 -GO), a 
Jesuit mathematician, born at Ant- 
werp. He became professor of 
mathematics (1645) in that city, and 
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published many scientific treatises, 
the chief being: Elemenla Geomelricc 
plancB^ ac solidcc, 1G55 ; Ariihmeticce 
Theoria, 1655 ; and Geomelriw Prac- 
ticm libri ires, 1659. 

Tacsonia, a genus of climbing plants 
(order Passifloracere), mth deeply 
lobed leaves and an elongated tubu- 
lar calyx, a feature whioh distinguishes 
them from the genus Passifiora. 

Tactics, see Strategy and Tactics. 

Tacuarembo, the largest dept, of 
Uruguay, crossed by 32° S. and 
56° W. The cap. is Fruotuoso. Area 
8074 sq. m. Pop. 48,933. 

Tacubaya, a tn. of Mexico in the 
state and 25 m. S.S.W. of Mexico. 
It is the seat of the national observa- 
tory. Pop. 20,000. 

Tadcasfer (Rom. Calcaria), a 
market tn. of the W. Riding of York- 
shire, England, on the R. Wharfe, 
9 m. W.S.W. of York. Pop. (1911) 
3399. 

Tadema, see Aljia-Tadema. 

Tadmor, see Palmyra. 

Tadoussao, see Saguenay. 

Tadpole, see Frog. 

Tael, a unit of weight used in China, 
Philippinea, Straits Settlements, eto., 
equal to one Chinese ounce, i.e., 
1‘33 oz. avoirdupois. The weight 

• ■ ' . ' ‘ ility, 
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i . , . , T. is 

also a money of account, divided into 
ten mace, the value varies with local- 
ity and the fluctuations of bullion, 
eto. A customs (haekwan) T. is a T. 
iveight in pure silver, equal to 1600 or 
1700 copper cash. The value of this 
varies considerably from 2s. 6d. up- 
wards. 

Tsenia, see Tapeworms. 

Tao-Pings, the name given to the 
Chinese rebels who made their appear- 
ance in 1860, and (see China) deso- 
lated some of the best cultivated pro- 
vinces of China. Pekin was taken by 
the English and French on Oct. 12, 
1860. Its capture was followed by 
the ratification of the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin, which, granting important privi- 
leges to European merchants, made 
it the direct interest of the English, 
French, and American governments 
to re-establish order in Cliina. The 
repulse of the rebels at Shanghai in 
Aug. 1860, had been followed by 
several engagements between them 
and the imperialists, in which they 
were defeated. Ward, an American, 
who had taken service imder the em- 
peror, had uTought a wonderful im- 
provement in the Imperialist army, 
and was the cliief means of their suc- 
cess. In the beginning of 1862, the 
T. again advanced on Shanghai, 
and were Uvice defeated. In the 
autumn of the same year Ward was 
killed. Some time previously, Eng- 


lish olBcers were permitted to take 
service imder the Emperor of China, 
and ‘ Ward’s force,’ handed over to 
an English oiBcer. took the name of 
Gordon’s brigade. The rebels were 
defeated in upwards of sixteen en- 
gagements; and in 1864 almost 
every important city was taken from 
them. The conduct of the imperial 
authorities at Su-chow, where a hor- 
rible massacre took place, led to the 
ivithdrawal of the English militarv 
force ; but the rebellion had been 
effectually cheeked. Towards the 
end of 1864, the ’T., however, still 
offered an opposition to the Imperial- 
ists in Kiang-tsu, all the more for- 
midable in consequence of the preva- 
lence of brigandage and insurrection- 
ary movements in parts of the empire 
not affected by the T. rebellion. 
The last embers of the T. rebellion 
were trodden out in Feb. 1866, when 
from 30,000 to 50,000 rebels were 
routed by the imperial army at Kia- 
ying-chon in Kwan-tung. See A. 
Wilson, Gordon’s Chinese Campaign, 
1868; A. E. Hake, Events of the Tai- 
pino Rebellion, 1892. 

Tafalla, a tn. of Spain in the prov. 
of Navarre, on the Cidaeos, in a 
wheat, olive, and wine distiiet. There 
are old towered walls and a citadel. 
Pop. 6500. 

Taff : 1. A rlv. of Wales in Breck- 
nockshire, which rises in Brecknock 
Beacon and flows S.E. to the Bristol 
Channel, through Glamorganshire. 
Its valley is entirely occupied with 
coal and iron industries. Length 
40 m. 2. A riv. of Pembrokeshire, 
Wales, (Which rises on tho E. side 
of Preselay Mts., in tho parish of 
Llanfymooh, and flows S. through 
Carmarthenshire to Carmarthen Bay. 
Length 25 m. 

Taffota, or Taffety (Persian idfta), 
a terra formerly applied to plain 
woven silks, which were introduced 
into England about the 14th century. 
It is now used of mixtures of silk and 
wool. 

Taffi, Andrea (1213-94), an Italian 
artist, born in Florence. Ro was 
the first who introduced among his 
comitrymen tho art of painting in 
mosaic, which he had Icanit from 
Apollonius in Venice. T.’s chief per- 
formance was a ‘ Dead Clirist ’ in a 
chapel at Florence. 

Tafilet, or Tafilolt, an oasis on the 
S.E. of tho Atlas Mts., Morocco, 
noted tor its dates. It is a caravan 
centre, and has been a place of exile 
for political offenders. Pop. 100,000. 

Taft, William Howard (6. 1857), 
twenty-seventh president of the 
United States, born at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He was the son of the well- 
known diplomatist and cabinet 
minister, Alphonso T. lie graduated 
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at Ynlo University and distinguislied 
liimself both as a scholar and an 
athlete, and was admitted to Ohio 
bar in 1880. Two yeans iater he was 
appointed collector of internal re- 
venue, but only held the post a year, 
and from 1885-87 he acted as assist- 
ant county solicitor for co. Hamilton. 
Ho was made judge of the Superior 
Court for Ohio in 1887, sohoitor- 
general of the United States in 1890, 
and United States circuit judge in 
1892. Ho first made his mark in the 
political world as the president of tlie 
Philippine Commission (1900-4), being 
made civil governor of the islands in 
1901, a position which ho held lor 
three years, when he was appointed 
secretary for War. He visited the 
islands again in 1905 as a special 
commissioner, and also visited China 
and Japan. When the Cuban re- 
bellion broke out (1906), he was sent 
there and established a provisional 
government. He also paid another 
visit to Japan and to the Pliilippine 
Is. in 1907. Ho hold office as Secre- 
tary of War rmtil 1908, when he 
was nominated as Republican candi- 
date lor the presidency. He was 
elected ns Mr. Roosevelt’s successor 
and inaugurated March 4, 1909. He 
was president for lour years, being 
succeeded, by Woodrow Wilson, who 
was inaugurated on March 4, 1913. 
Mr. T.’s presidency was noted lor the 
legislation t\itU regard to tariff reform 
in what is known as the Payne 
Aldrich Act, and which led to a split 
in the Republican party; his efforts 
to deal \wh the trust question, the 
troubles relating to conservation, and 
the labour and Socialist troubles. His 
pi’csidenoy throirghout was marked 
by a' keen desire for reform; but in 
1912 a serious split in the Repubiioan 
party led to the formation of a New 
National Progressive party with Mr. 
Roosoveit at its head, and it was that 
whioh eventually deloatcd Mr. T. at 
the election in 1912. 

Taganrog, a tn. and seaport of 
Russia in the gov. of Ekaterinoslav. 
It is situated on a boy of tho Sea of 
Azov, and its industries include fish- 
ing, tanning, leather, tobacco, and 
flour manuls. Pop. 72,000. 

Taghilaran, a pueblo of tho island 
of Bohol, Philippines, and cap. of the 
Bohol prov. Agriculture and fishing 
(turtles) aro the chief industries. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Taghanio Mountaips, sec Tacokic 
Mountains. 

Tagliaoozzo, a tn. and com. of 
Italy In tho prov. of Aquila, 19 m. 
S.S.W. therefrom. Pop. of tn. 4517, 
of com. 9001. 

Tagliaoozzo, Tho Battle of, was 
fought in 1208 between diaries of 
Anjou and Conrad of Hohenstaufen, 


grandson ofthe EinpcrorFrcderickll., 
and resulted in tho defeat and execu- 
tion of the latter. 

Tagore, Rabindranath, a noted con- 
temporary Indian poet. He visited 
England (May 1913), and for the 
Indian Art and Dramatic Society 
read an English translation (from the 
Bengali) of one of his own lyricai 
works, Chitra. He has written plays, 
songs, and novels, as woU as lovo- 
poems, hymns, and other verses. 
Prose translations of his Gilanjali 
(Song Offerings), made by the author 
himself, have been published by 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. (1913), and 
W. B. Yeats has nvitten an introduc- 
tion to the volume. In Nov. 1913 
he was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. 

Tagus, the chief riv. of tho Iberian 
peninsula, which rises in the Sierra 
Albarracin, in 40° 38' N. and 1° 35' 
W. It flows W.S.W. in Spain through 
New Castile and Estremadura, and 
then takes a more southerly course 
through Portugal. Above Lisbon it 
widens out from 3 to 8 m. and 
empties its waters by two arms into 
the Bay of Lisbon. The chief tribu- 
taries aro tho Albercho, Tiotar, 
Jarama, etc., and the chief towns on 
its banks are Toledo in Spain and 
Lisbon in Portugal. It is navigable to 
Santarem, but the rapids impede its 
utility. Length 5GG m. 

Tahiti, or Otaheite, the largest 
of tho Society Is. Iri.v.), E. Pa- 
cific. It has an area of 400 sq. m., 
its appearance being very fertile, 
though not greatly cultivated. The 
chief products arc coffee, sugar-cane, 
cocoa-nuts, bread fruit, yams, ba- 
nanas, oranges, vanilla, etc.; cattle- 
and pigs aro raised, and wool, wax, 
pearl shells, rum, sugar, copra, etc., 
are exported. The capital is Papeete, 
and hero tho governor resides, who 
is assisted by a dweetor and a privy 
council. The trade of Papeete is con- 
sidoroble, amounting to over £220,000 
annually. Pop. 11,690. 

Taichu, Taihoku, or Taipefu, a tn. 
of tho island of Formosa, Japan, on 
tho R. Tamsui, 13 m. from the port 
of Tamsui by rail. Pop. 10,0()0. 

Taihoku, or Tai-Peh-Fu, the chief 
tn. of tho isiand of Formosa, situated 
to the E. of Tuatutia. Tea, rice, and 
jute are grown. Pop. 90,000. 

Taillandier, Saint- Renb (1817-79), a 
French man of letters, tho son of a 
lawyer. Ho began by writing poetry, 
and then went to Germany, where he 
became professor of French literature 
at the University of Strasburg. After- 
wards ho gave lectures at tho Sor- 
bonno in Paris. He was elected a 
member of the French Academy in 
1873. He uTOte on tho Revolution 
and on the Romantic movement of 
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the Young Germany of tlie beginning 
of the 19th centimy. Hisloire de la 
jeune Allemagne and Etudes Utleraires 
are his two principal works. 

' Taill6, in ancient ih’ench juris- 
prudence a lax taliage or subsidy; any 
imposition levied by the king or any 
other lord on ids subjects. The effect 
of this impost, as it subsisted in 
France down to the end of the 18th 
century, was to discourage agriculturo, 
for it was a tax upon the supposed 
profits of the farmer, as estimated by 
the stock upon the farm. The general 
result was that it was to the interest 
of the farmer to appear as small as 
possible, to employ very little in 
cultivation of the land and notliing in 
improvement. <See Smith, Wealth of 
Nations, Bk. II. 

Taillefer, a Norman bard and war- 
rior of the 11th century who fought 
and fell in the battle of Hastings, 
1066. Waco, in the Roman de Rou, 
says that he led the Norman troops, 
and sang before them of Roland of 
Charlemagne and of tbo heroes of 
Roneevatix. See Freeman’s History 
of the Norman Conquest, 1875-79. 

Tailor-tird (Orlhotomvs sutoriiis), a 
small bird, native of India and other 
parts of Asia, where it feeds on ants 
and other insects. It is about 6 in. 
long and of olive-green colour with 
markings of other tints. Its nest is 
a dainty stnicturo of loaves joined 
together ivith silk, wool, hair, and 
vegetable fibre, and contains three or 
four vavi-ooloured eggs. 

Tain, a royal and pari, burgh of 
Scotland, in the co. of Ross and 
Cromarty, on Dornoch Firth, 11 m. 
S.W. of Dornoch. It has a collegiate 
cbiwob, founded in 1471 and restored 
in 1871-76. The wife of Robert lirnco 
sought sanctuary hero in 1306. Tho 
industries are woollen manufactures 
!ind distilling. Pop. (1911) 1599. 

Tainan (once Taiwan-fu), a treaty 
port of Formosa, Japan, on the S.IV, 
coast. It has a large trade. Pop. 
50,000. 

Taine, Hippolyte Adolphe (1828-93), 
a French historian, lopricinn, and 
critic, bom at Vouziers and educated 
at ColRgo Bourbon and Kcole Nor- 
male. After serving in tho provinces 
under tho ministry of Public Fdnca- 
tion, he returned to Paris (1852) and 
won iiis D. is lettres (1853) with a 
critique on La Fontaine. The follow- 
ing year his essay on Livy gained the 
Academy prize ; and ho decided on 
literature as a profession. His wTjt- 
ings of this pe 
Vot/age aux Pyr 
principally of < 

Revues, e.g. the 
19th-century » . 
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11863; Philosophy of Art, iSGo; The 
Ideal m Art, 1807; Critical and His- 
torical Essays, 1858 and 1865- Thcoru 
0 / InMliffcncc, lS70 ; Notes on Enl 
land, 1872. His greatest work, the 
Ungins of Contemporary France was 
left unfinished. In 1863 he became an 
examiner at St. Cyr, and in 1804 a 
professor at tho Ecole des Beaux -Arts- 
the ^gion Of Honour in’ 
1866 and the Oxford D.c.L. durinc 
lus seco""’ 

See Live: ■ ^ 

(1908), a 

shire’s 

three-volume Life (1902-S) 

Tai-ngan, a tn. of Shantung, Cliina, 
34 m. S.L. of Tsi-nan-fu. Pop. 46,000. 
Tai-Peh'Fu, sec TAinoicp. 

Tairen, Ta-lien, Dairen, or Talien- 
wan, a bay and port of the Liao-timg 
Peninsula, Manchuria, on its eastoru 
side, about 40 m. distant from Port 
Arthur. It was Imsed, together with 

the latter, - 

in 1898, ■ . ■ 

twenty-fiv . 

naval depOt, barracks, etc., and at 
this time the important port of Dalny 
was formed. It figured prominently 
in tho Russo-Japanese wars. In nava’l 
actions, and in 1904 it fell into the 
hands of the Japanese. The bas- 
is fi-ee from ioo all through tho 
year. 

Taft, Archibald Campbell (1811-82). 
Archbishop of Cantorbury, bom in 
Edinburgh. Ho was educated at 
Glasgow University and Ijalllol Col- 
lege, Oxford. In 1856 lie was made 
bishop of London, and twelve years 
later was raised l.o the priinacy. 

Tail, PeterGulhrie, a Scottish Inatho- 
maticiau and physicist, bem at Dal- 
keith in 1831, and educated at Edin- 
burgh Academy, Edinburitli Univer- 
sity, and Peterhouse, Cambridge. He 
became senior \minglor and first 
Smith’s prizeman in 1852. in 1854 
he was appointed to the prefossorshlp 
of mathematics in Oueon's College, 
Belfast, and removed to pdinburgli 
in 1800 to occupy the chair of natural 
piu'losopliy. In mathematics lie is 
well known for Ids deveiepment of 
tho theory of quaternions, iijs pliy. 
sical rcsearehes and exiioriments 
were mainly in connection witli thcr- 
mo-dyuamias and thcrmo-eieclrlcity. 
Hecollaborated with Professor Tliom- 
son (Lord Keivin) in the Production 
of their Treatise on Nntui-nl Philo- 
sophy, with Balfour Steivai-t in wiif- 
ing the Unseen' Universe u,nd Para- 
j — -•— > Philosophy, and witli W. J. 

in" - 

3 ‘ ind 

il ca- 

af 


(collected edition 1857). Later works ( Matter, Dynamics, and Quortermons. 
wore the History of English Literature, ‘ Biographical details may be. found in 
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the Life by C. G. Knott, published in 
1911. 

Tait, William (1793-1864), a .Scot- 
tish publisher, bom in Edinburgh. 
Ho publLslicd Tail’s Ediiiburgh Maga- 
zine (1832-46), an influential Liberal 
jommal whicli numbered among Its 
contributors He Quincey, J. S. Mill, 
Cobden, and Miss Martinean. He 
also published Brown’s Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, Carlyle’s German 
Romance, and Tytler’s History of 
Scotland. 

■Taiwan, see Formosa. 

Tai-yuan-fu, a walled city of 
Shan-si, China, and cap. of the prov., 
on tlio Fuen-lio R., with government 
arsenal, etc. Pop. 50,000. 

Tajik, or Parsi wan, a Persian -speak- 
ing race of Afghanistan, representing 
the serving class of that country. 
The Ts. (‘ strangers ’) are an athletic 
race, flno flghters, and skilled farmers. 
They have assimilated the manners 
and eustoms of the Afghans, but are 
not nomadic. Pop. (eat.) 900,000. 

Taj Mahal, a famous mausoleum at 
Agra, built by Shah Jehan about 
1629-50 as a tomb for Ills wife, Mum- 
taz Jlahal. 

Tajurra Bay, an Inlet on the Afrloan 
coast and part of the Gulf of Aden. 
The small town of Tajurra is at Its 
head. 

Takaka, a tn. of South Is., New 
Zealand, 36 m. N.W. of Nelson. Pop. 
2000 

Takamatsu, the cap. of Kagawa, on 
the N. coast of Shikoku Is., Japan. 
It has a noted landscape garden. 
Pop. 42,578. 

'Takaoka, a tn. of Toyama, Hondo 
Is., Japan, 10 m. N.E. of Kanazava. 
It manufactures dyes and hardware. 
Pop. 33,603. 

'Takasaki, a tn. of Hondo Is., Japan, 
03 m. N.W. of Toklo. It manufactures 
cotton and silk. Pop. 39,901. 

Takata, a tn. of Hondo Is., Japan, 
42 m. N. of Magano. It manufactures 
cotton goods. Pop. 25,000. 

Takla-makan Desert, a desert of 
Eastern Turkestan, fomiing part of 
tlio Gobi Desert. It Is bounded on 
the E. by Lob Nor, on tlie W. to the 
N.E. by tlio Tarim, and on the S, by 
the Kuenlun. It extends E. and W. 
for 000 m., and from N. to S. for 
about 200 m. It is traversed by the 
R. Khotan, whose course Mr. Carey, 
in 1885, followed to its junction with 
the ’Parim. 

Takow, a treaty port on the W. 
coast of Formosa, Japan, 20 ra. S. 
of Tainan ; exports rice and sugar. 
Pop. -7500. 

Taku Forts, a fort, village, Chi-li 
prov., N. China, near the mouth of 
the Pei-ho, 30 m. E. of Tien-tsln. It 
was taken by tlio French and Eng- 
lish fleets in 1858-60 and successfully 
xri 


held against several attacks,' and 
again by the allied troops In June 
1900 during the Boxer rising: 

Talamancans, a native ■ tribe of 
Central America, who formerly lived 
round Costa Rica. 

Talavera de la Reina, a tn. of Spain, 
in the prov. of Toledo, on the Tagusj 
75 ra. S.E. of Madrid, in a fertile wine- 
growing district. It possesses very 
fine squares and streets, and has 
manufs. of silk and earthenware; 
Here, in 1809, Wellington gained a 
victory over the French under Bona- 
parte. Pop. 11,000. 

Talbot (once Back Creek, or Daisy 
Hill), a township of Talbot co., Vic- 
toria, Australia, 42 m. S.W. of Sand-^ 
hurst, is tlie centre of a gold-mining 
and agricultural district. Pop. 1200^ 

Talbot, an extinct breed of dogs 
allied to the bloodhound. 

Talbot, John and Charles, see 
Shrewsbury, Eari:b op. 

Talbot, Richard, see TyncoNNEn, 
Duke of. 

Talbot, William Henry Fox (1800- 
77), bom at Laycock Abbey, Wilt- 
shire. Educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, twelfth 
tvrangler. Ho worked chiefly in 
mathematics and optics and chemical 
changes of colour. Discovered the 
calotypo process of photography tq.r,.) 
for which he received the medal of 
the Roj'al Society, 1842. His photo- 
graphic discoveries are related in his 
Pencil of Nature, 1844. 

Talc, a hydrous bi-sillcate of mag- 
nesia, which crystallises in the rhom- 
bic system (hardne.ss 1, sp. gr. 2'8). 
Crystals are rare and the massive 
form ‘ steatite ’ or ‘ soapstone ’ is 
more common. French chalk, pot- 
stone, and figure-stone are all varie- 
ties of T. It is used as a lubricant, 
for making ornaments, and as fire 
stones in furnaces. 

Talca, a northern prov. of Chile, 
with an area of 3739 sq. m. and a 
pop. of 146,700. Talca, the capital, 
is an important trade centre. ’The 
principal industry is the manuf. of 
woollen ‘ ponchos,’ which are speci- 
ally famous for their beautiful colours 
and durability. Pop. 43,600. 

Talcahuano, see Concepcion. 

Talchir Beds, in geology, comprise 
a part of the Gonduana series of S. 
India. The T. is distinguished by 
its remarkable conglomerate or boul- 
der beds (of Permian age) which occur 
S. of the Nerbudda R.,and also in the 
Punjab. 

Talogallus, or Brush Turkey, a genus 
of Australian mound birds, which are 
brownish-black in colour, and when 
mature are about the size of a turkey. 
They form imraonso mounds of sand 
in which their eggs are d^osited. 

Talent (Lat. talenlurn; Gk. toAovtok, 
E 
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iv^eight), a unit of weight adopted by 
the Greeks from .the Babylonians. 
The same unit, or derivatives of It, 
became common throughout Syria, 
E&ypt, and the Hellenic colonies. As 
gold and silver were not coined before 
about 700 B.C., the use of the balance 
for weighing out precious metals Jed 
to the employment of the \mit of 
weight as a unit of value. Hence the 
term T. persisted as applied to money 
tooughout the E. Mediterranean 
districts. The T. of scripture may, 
however, be taken as roughly equi- 
valent to £400 or 1920 dollars. The 
use of the word to denote intellectual 
gift is derived from the parable of 
the Ts. 

Tales, if for any reason a sufficient 
number of jurors do not appear at a 
trial, the judge can at the request of 
either party ‘ award a tales de cir- 
cumstantibus ' of persons present, i.e., 
join to the jury any one he chooses. 
This practically never occurs, for the 
full complement of a special jury 
would always be made up from the 
common jury panel, and of a common 
jury by taking some common juror 
in waiting from another court. 

• Talt-Sap, or Tonl4-Sap (literally, 
inland lake), a lake of Indo-Chlna, 
situated partly in the N.W. of Cam- 
bodia and partly in Slam. During the 
summer monsoon the lake has an 
area of 800 sq. m. and about SO ft. 
deep, and is fed by a branch of the 
Mekong R., but in the dry season its 
area measures barely 100 sq. m. wdth 
a depth of 4 or S ft. 

Talfourd, Sir Thomas Noon (1795- 
1854), an English judge and author, 
bom at Reading. His writings in- 
clude: Ion, 1835, a tragedy produced 
by Maoready ; The Athenian Captive, 
1837; The Castilian, 1853 : Letters of 
Charles Lamb, 1837 ; and Final 
Memorials of Charles Lamb, 1849-50. 

Ta-lien, see Taiken. 

Talienwan, see Taiken. 

Taliesin, a late 6th-century British 
bard, to whom is attributed the 
collection of poems known as The 
Book of Taliesin, printed in Skene’s 
Four Ancient Books of Wales (1808). 
Tbe poems are, however, of later date 
than the 6th century, and T. is held 
by some to be a purely mjd.hological 
personage. Consult Stephens’ Litera- 
ture of the Kymrv, 1849. 

- Tali-Iu, or Tali, a city in the prov. 
of Tun-nan, diina, on the shore of 
Lake Erh-hai and near Mt. Tsang- 
shan (0670 ft.), 165 m. W.N-W. of 
Tun-nan city. It was captured by 
the Mongols in 1250. On its surrender 
by the Mohammedan rebels in 1873, 
the population was almost exter- 
minated by tbe Chinese. Pop. (esti- 
mated) 25,000. 

Tallsay, a pueblo of Cebd, Philip ' 
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pine Is-t near Llpata Point, 6 m. S.W. 
of Cebd. Pop. 14,000. 

Tab'snian, a charm engraved with 
smtable figures at some special time 
when tbe conjunction of the stars is 
propitious, which has the faculty of 
pPMervinglts wearer from disease, etc. 

Talking Machines, instruments 
which record and reproduce sounds. 
The name is also apph'ed to instru- 
ments which imitate sounds, e.g., 
speaking dolls. Tbe instruments 
W'hioh record and reproduce sounds 
may bo divided into two classes. The 
first class consists of instruments 
having cylindrical records, e,o., the 
phonograph and graphophone. The 
phonograph consists of a stretched 
membrane with a style at its centre. 
In tlie original Edison phonograph, 
invented in 1877, a cylindrical drum 
was wrapped in a sheet of tin foil. 
The style, winch had a blunt point, 
rested on the tin foil. The person 
operating spoke into a cone-shaped 
mouthpiece, which focussed the 
vibrations on to the membrane. The 
membrane thus set into vibration 
causes the style to indent the foil to 
varying depths according to the vibra- 
tion. During this operation tho drum 
is made to revolve with a uniform 
velocity. Tho drum is then brought 
back to its original position and the 
style allowed to press against it so as 
to be always at tho bottom of the in- 
dentation. Tho drum is then turned 
at the same rate as before, tho mem- 
brane thus being made to execute tho 
vibrations made on tho foil, and thus 
give out tbe sound. Tainter and 
Bell improved on tills instrument by 
substituting a oylinder made of wax 
instead of tho tin foil. Tho mouth- 
piece is closed by a glass disc placed in 
front of the cylinder. A short lover 
is attached to tlie disc and on its other 
end a small sapphire cutting tool is 
fixed, being weighted so as to press 
against tho cylinder. Tho oylinder Is 
then made to revolve by nieansof regu- 
lated clockwork mechanism, at tho 
same time travelling forward along its 
axis. Tho sounds are spoken into tho 
mouthpiece nr ' ■' 

indentation of ■ . ■ ' 

wax. In tho 

second disc of ■ ■ ■ 

lover, on which Is fixed a blunt sap- 
phire point, and tho cj-JInder is made 
to revolve ns before. In this instru- 
ment tho original sounds are much 
bettor preserved than In tho original 
Edison macliino. Tho disc variety 
was introduced by Berliner, tho en- 
graving made by tho stj'lus duo to 
the vibrations being made on a disc 
which revolves on a turntable. The 
Instrument is worked similarly to the 
phonograph. Tho great difference 
between the cylinder and disc Instru- 
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menta lies in the engraving. In the 
cylinder instrument the etyluB is 
made to vibrate in the direction ol 
its length and so the engraving con- 
sists ol an indentation ol varying 
depths. In the disc the stylus vi- 
brates sideways and so a wavy groove 
ol rmllorm depth is cut in the disc. 
The record made as above described 
is called a master record. These are 
moulded and copies aremadelorcom- 
merciai purposes. Copies ol disc re- 
cords arc made by stamping them on 
the disc. For commercial purposes 
the cylinder machine is always used. 
It has been used lor many years in 
the House ol Representatives. Liti- 
gation has taken place as to whether 
the reproduction ol works by these 
instruments is an Infringement ol 
copyright. The French Court ol 
Appeal has decided that this Is so, 
hut no decision has been given by the 
British courts. 

Talladega, a tn., cap. ol Talladega 
CO., Alabama, U.S.A., 85 m. N.N.E. 
ol Montgomery. Pop. (1910) 5854. 

. Tallage, a burdensome tax ot the 
Anglo-Norman and Plantagenet 
periods, imposed on the royal towns, 
boroughs, and demesne lands, and 
levied by a poll tax assessed at one- 
sixth ol movables. By the statute 
de idUaaio non concedendo, 1297 (an 
unconUnncd draft ot the Confirmatio 
Cartarum, which latter document] 
makes no mention ol T.), it was 
provided that no T. should be taken 
without the consent of the commons. 
Notwithstanding the strict legality ol 
imposition, the levy was strenuously 
resisted until Parliament abolished 
the tax nltogotber in 1340. 

Tallaght, a par. and vil. in the co. 
and G m. S.W. ol Dublin, Ireland. 
Pop. (par.) 3348. 

Tallahasseo, a city, co. seat of Leon 
CO., and cap. of Florida, U.S.A., 20 m. 
N. of the Gull of Jlexico; has cotton 
factories. Pop. (1910) 5018. 

Talla Water, a small riv. ol Scot- 
land In the S. ol Peeblesshire. Its 
source is in the N.W. of Loch Skene, 
and it flows in a N.W. direction lor 
about GJ m.. when it joins the R. 
Tweed, near Tweedsmuir Church. 

Tallemant des R5aux, Gedeon (1G19- 
92), a French author, bom at La Ro- 
chelle. Alter having travelled in 
Italy, and taken his degree in civil 
and canon law, he was in command 
ol the forces in Brittany, but ho soon 
gave his time to literary labours. His 
chief works axeUislorieites and (Edipe, 
a tragedy. 

Talieyrand-Pirigord, Charles Maurice 
de (1754-1838), was born at Paris. 
The effects of a fall when about a year 
old rendered him I.'ime for life, and he 
was early destined lor the church. 
He was sent to the Collfege d’Har- 
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court, and thence to the se min ary ol 
St. Sulpioe and to the Sorbonne. In 
1780 he was appointed general agent 
of the clergy ol France. In 1788 he 
was appointed bishop ol Autun. As 
bishop ol Autun he was a member ol 
the Etats G5n5raux convoked in 
1789. He was charged with the 
important task ol preparing the 
report upon national education, 
which was read to the Assembly in 
Sept. 1791. The basis ol the sys- 
tem advocated in this report was 
the secularisation ol instmetion. All 
parties agreed that he was the only 
man whose talents fitted him lor the 
delicate mission to England. He was 
despatched in January 1792 to at- 
tempt to commence negotiations, but 
he was unsuccessful. After the ac- 
cession ol the Gironde party to office, 
the attempt to ensure at least neu- 
trality on the part of England was re- 
newed. Chauvelin was sent to Eng- 
land as nominal, and along with him 
T. as real ambassador. T. was at 
Paris when the events ol Aug. 10 put 
an end to the monarchy. He fled to 
England, but the English government, 
alter some time, ordered him to leave 
the country, and he was obliged to 
seek refuge in America.' In 1797 
>L do T. was appointed foreign minis- 
ter under the Directory. He attached 
himself to the growing power ol 
Bonaparte. The arrangement of the 
Concordat with the pope was accom- 
plished by T., while the treaty ol Lune- 
ville, the treaty of Amiens, and the 
convention ol Lyons all bear the im- 
press ol the peculiar views of 51. de 
T. T., in 1807, resigned the port- 
folio ot foreign affairs and accepted 
the nominal dignity ol vice-grand- 
elector ol the empire. In 1809 the 
ex-minister was so unreserved in 
his condemnation ol the Spanish 
expedition that Napoleon deprived 
him ol the office ot chamberlain. 
When Paris capitulated, the emperor 
Alexander took up his residence in the 
house ol the Prince of Benevento. M. 
de T. now exerted the influence be 
possessed over Alexander to obtain 
the combination of constitutional 
forms with the recognition of 
legitimacy. Louis X'VIII. saved ap- 
pearances by insisting upon being 
allowed to grant the charter spon- 
taneously. T. was sent to the con- 
gress of Vienna, tn Sept. 1814, where 
he obtained much more favourable 
terms for France than she would 
otherwise have had. M. de T. dic- 
tated the proclamation of Cambray. 
The constitutional monarchy, the 
object of his earlier wLshes, was now 
definitely established. In his note ol 
Sept. 21, 1815, he protested, as prime 
minister, against the new terms 
which the allies intended to impose 
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upon France.' ■ His' -argrumenb was 
fruitless. Louis XVIII. bowed to the 
dictation of his' powerful allies; and 
M. de T. resigned office two months 
before the conclusion of tho treaty. 
After the revolution of '1830 IVI. de T. 
was appointed ambassador to the 
court of Great Britain, 18.30; and 
he held the appointment till 1835. 
During these four years M. do T. 
concluded the quadruple alliance of 
England, France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, for the purpose of re-establishing 
the peace of the peninsula. 

Tallien, Jean Lambert (1769-1820), 
a French revolutionist, born In Paris. 
He -was employed successively in a 
lawyer’s and a printer’s office, and in 
1791 made himself famous as the 
author of the Jacobin sheet, L’Ami 
des Citoyens, journal fraiemd, pla- 
carded twice weekly on the walls 
of Paris. He subsequently became 
secretary to the Commune Insurrec- 
tionelle, representative of Seino-et- 
Olse in the Convention, and member 
of the Committee of General Security. 
In these various capacities he took 
part in the September massacres, the 
execution of Louis X'VI., and the 
- overthrow of the Girondists. T. be- 
came president of the Convention 
(1794), accompanied Napoleon to 
Egypt (1798), and was captured on 
his ret'urn by an English cruiser. For 
a time the English Whigs made a 
hero of him, but he returned to Paris 
in 1802 and was sent as consul to 
Alicante. 

Tallis, Thomas (c. 1515-85), an 
English church-music composer, was 
organist at Waltham Abbey until 
1540, and for the next twenty -seven 
years gentleman of the Chapel Eoyal, 
besides being with his pupil, Bjwd, 
joint-organist there. In 1575 master 
and pupil were granted the monopoly 
of music - publishing for twenty -one 
years. The second prayer book of 
Edward VI., issued in 1552, created 
the demand for new church music, 
which T. was one of the chief to 
supply. 

Tallow is composed chiefly of tri- 
stearin and tripalmiten, the glycerol 
esters of stearic and palmitic acids. 
It is obtained from beef and mutton 
suet by steaming under pressure In 
iron cylinders. The membrane or tis- 
sue is left and the T. or fat solidifies 
on cooling to a whitish stiff grease 
which is odourless when fresh, but 
which on exposure to air acquires a 
disagreeable smell. T. is used as a 
lubricant and in the preparation of 
soap. See Soap, Steakin, eto. 

Tallow, a market tn. of Waterford, 
Ireland, on the R. Bride, 5 m. S.W. of 
Lismore; has woollen manufs. Pop. 
41911) 1400. , 

Tallow Tree (ShUingia sdnfera), a 
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Chinese tree wliich bears yellow 
flowers followed by small fruits, the 
seeds of which yield a wax used by 
the Chinese for making candles. The 
wood of the tree is verj- hard and 
is used in prhiting. Anotlicr trce 
IPenladesma bulyracea) bears large- 
red flowers followed by edible berries. 
A thick yellow greasy juice e.xudes 
from the tree when out. 

Tally (Fr. iailler, to out), primarilv 
a piece of wood on which notches are 
cut to represent numbers or amounts. 
Formerly it was customary among 
traders before the use of writing, to 
have two such sticks, one kept bv the 
buyer and one by the seller, notched 
or scored with the amount of goods 
sold or the money due; and till com- 
paratively late times small publicans 
and milk vendors kept their accounts 
in this fashion. The origin of ex- 
chequer bills is to be traced to the 
tallies which served the old Norman 
exchequer department for rcoeipts 
and simple records of matters of 
account; and in times of financial 
stress exchequer tallies constituted 
accounts either of loans or sums for 
which that department held itself 
responsible. An exchequer T. was a 
squared piece of wood, on the side4 
of which the ‘ iwltor of the tollies ‘ 
notched the amount lent, the name 
of the payer and the dote; the T. 
was then cleft longitudinally into 
two parts in such a way that each 
part contained one half of each notch, 
one part being kept in the exchequer 
and the other Issued to tho londei-, so 
that ■when tho issued part was re- 
turned to tho exchequer (usually in 
payment of taxes) it could bo com- 
pared with tho original. Hence the 
modern practice with cheques, which, 
when returned, should tally with the 
counterfoil. Clumsy as this contriv- 
ance was it was effectual in tho pre- 
vention of forgery, and exchequer 
tallies were not Anally discontinued 
till 1834. 

Tally System, a system of dealing in 
London and other largo towns by 
which articles aro sold on credit to 
customers, tho latter agreeing to pay 
the stipulated prlco by certain weekly 
or montlfly instalments. Tho good; 
furnished are generally of inferioi 
quality and tho prices exorbitant 
The system is open to great abuses 
and may often be ruinous to those — 
chiefly mechanics, worlrmen, and 
domestic servants — who resort to tally 
shops. 

~ .r—rb'”’'” ■'826), 

a ■ . . and 

me . ‘ rVan- 

gal ■■ ■ ■ ■ 'lomel 

(1787). He foimded the Thfiklrc 
Francais In 1789. 

Talmage, Thomas do IVitt (1832- 
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1002), ail ; American Presbyterian 
preacher, bom at Bound Brook, New 
dersoy. He became pastor of a Re- 
formed Glmrch at Bclleyille, New 
.lersey (1856), whence he removed to 
Syracuse (1859), Philadelphia (1862), 
and Brookljm (1869). He edited the 
Chrislian at IPor/; (1873- 76) and 
other religious periodicals, and wrote 
many boolcs, including Everyday 
Reliyion, 1875; and From Manger to 
Throne, 1895. His printed sermons 
had a very largo circulation. . 

Talmud,Tho (Aramaic, instruction), 
a name given to a collection of worlcs 
dealing with the laws and ceremonial 
regulations of late or Rabbinical 
.ludaistn, together with a series- of 
commentaries on the.se works. From 
this definition it is seen that the T. 
falls into two parts, knoivn respec- 
tively ns the Mirhnd and the Gimard. 
During the Exile, tho Jews wore pre- 
vented from currjnng on thcsaccrdotal 
worship of the Temple, and so were 
unable to carry out the sacrificial law. 
There sprang up,- therefore, schools of 
men learned in tho law, and the ob- 
servance of tho Sabbath and the 
strict obseiwanoc of tho law took the 
place of the Temple system. On the 
return from tho Exile, through the 
energetic notion of Ezra the scribe 
and his supporter, Nchemiah, tho 
Priestly Code was firmly established, 
and henceforth the observance of the 
law became' tho highest aim of the 
devout Jew. But before observance 
must come study, and hence aro.so 
schools which studied and commented 
on tho law ivlth tho greatest care. 
Until about 100 n.c. these com- 
mentators are Itnown as Sopherim or 
seribes. During tho first himdred 
years of our era, however, the com- 
mentators are known as Tannaim or 
teachers. The last of these was tho 
Rabbi Johuda ha-Nasi, and it was he 
who gathered into a single body all the 
single pronouncements or Halakoth of 
his predecessors. Though other collec- 
tions had undoubtedly been made 
before, it is this one pre-eminently 
which receives the title of Slishna. 
During the next three hundred years 
wo find two schools of Amoraim or 
debaters, one in Palestine and the 
other in Babylon. The latter school 
was tho more famous. They occupied 
themselves in commenting on the 
Mlshna, but their comments have 
sometimes but tho remotest connec- 
tion with the subject. Hence the 
Gemara, or collection of expositions 
of tho Mishna, contains a hetero- 
geneous mass of legends inter-spersod 
with seraps from every department 
of tho learning of the time. This is 
especially true of the Babylonian 
Gemara. Tho Babylonian Gemara 
(completed c. 520) and the T. from 


the Babylonian T. are far more im- 
portant than the Palestinian T. in 
their Influence upon tho later history 
of the Jews. The Pale.stinian Gemara. 
which was completed about the end 
of the 4th. century, is much less com- 
plete, many parts being missing. 
The best edition of the Palestinian 
T. is that of Protrkow (1898-1902). 
There is an English trans. by M. L. 
Rodkinson (10 vols., finished 1906), 
and a French trans. by Schwab (1878- 
90). Sec also Rodkinson’s History of 
the Talmud (1903), and Strack’s 
Einleilung in den Talmud (3rd ed. 
1901). For a complete account of 
both worlcs, with a complete biblio- 
graphy and list of editions, sec the 
•Temish Encyclopcedia, vol. xii. (1901-6, 
12 vols.). 

Talpa europosa, see Mole. 

Talpidse, a family of fossorial in- 
scctivora with fore limbs well adapted 
for subterranean tunnelling. The 
mole.( 5 .ti.) is a tj'picul member. 

Taltal, a seaport tn. of Cliile, in the 
prov. of Atacama, with an export 
trade in nitrate of silver, etc. Pop. 
7000. 

Talus, a name applied to tho heap 
of detritus formed of the weathered 
and broken fragments falling from 
cliffs and rock slofies. It is of conical 
form, the material finding its natural 
angle of rest, which varies with tho 
size and shape of the fragments. 

Tamalpais, Mount, in Jlarin co., 
Californio, U.S.A., overlooks San 
Francisco Bay, 5 m. S.W. of Son 
Rafael. .Altitude 260(1 It. 

Tamandua, a tn., state of Minn-s 
Gcraes, Brazil, 160 m. W. of Ouro 
Preto. Pop. 8000. 

Tamaqua, a tn. of Schuylkill co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on tho Little 
Schuyllcill R., 17 m. E.N.E. of Potts- 
ville; has coal mines. Pop. (1910) 
9462. 

Tamar, a riv. forming tho boundary 
between the counties of Devon and 
Cornwall. England, forms tho e.stuary 
of the Hamoaze at Devonport and 
flows into Plymouth Sound. Length 
60 m. 

Tamarind {Tamarindus indica), a 
leguminous evergreen tree cultivated 
ill India and other tropical countries 
for its hard, close-grained, heavy 
wood. It bears pinnate leaves and 
racemes of yellow, red-streaked 
flowers followed by- legumes, the pulp 
of which is presen-ed la syrup ; it is 
a gentle laxative. 

Tamarisk (Tamarix), a genus of 
shrubs. Tho common T. {T. gallica) 
has become naturalised on the S. and 
E. coasts of Britain where it has been 
extensively planted to bind and cover 
sand-dunes. It is evergreen, and the 
bright green minute scale-like leaves 
and spikc.s of rose pin): blooms are 
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borne on drooping reddish or purple 
branches. 
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Tamata,' a gor. station, Papua, 
Bntish New Guinea, 250 m. N.B. of 
Samaral, in a gold-mining district. 

Tamatavs, the most important port 
of Madagascar, faces the Indian 
Ocean, 140 m, N.E. of Antananarivo. 
Coral reefs nearly encircle the har- 
bour and about one-half of the 
foreign trade of the island passes the 
port. The exports consist chiefly of 
animal products. Pop. 8761. 

Tamaulipas, an Atlantic or Gnlf 
state of Mexico, has an area of 32,128 
sq. m. and a pop. of 249,253. In- 
land the surface is mountainous, dip- 
ping towards its iagoou-fringed shore 
on the Gulf of Mexico. There are 
large cattle ranches, and cattle and 
their products are exported. Cap. 
Victoria. 

Tamayo y Baus, Manuel (1829-98), 
a Spanish dramatist whose parents 
w-ere both actors. He began to take 
an interest in playwriting at an early 
age, and as Ins dramas were favour- 
ably received from the first, he soon 
resigned a position he held in the 
■ government in order to devote him- 
self to dramatic art. He was a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Madrid. Prin- 
cipal plays are La Locura de Amor, 
Virginia, La Bola de Nieve, and Els 
de Agosto. 

Tamazula, a tn. of Mexico in the 
state of Jalisco, and 24 m. E.S.E. of 
Ciudad Guzman. Pop. 9000. 

Tambobong, or Malabon, a pueblo 
on the Island of Luzon, Philippme Is., 
which forms a northern suburb of 
Manila. Pop. 21,000. 

Tambo Grande, a tn. of Peru, in the 
dept, of Arequipa, 29 m. E.S.E. of 
Islay. Pop. 8000. 

Tambour, see Embroidery. 

Tambourine, a percussion instru- 
ment consisting of a vellum head 
over a circular wooden frame in 
which ‘ jingles,’ i.e. small cymbals 
loosely working on a centre-pin, are 
inserted. Played by rapping or 
rubbing with the hand, or by shaking. 

Tambov: 1. A gov. of Central 
Russia, bounded on the N. by 
Vladimir and Nijni - Novgorod, on 
the E. by Penza and Saratov, on the 
S. by Voronezh, and on the W. by 
Orel, Tula, and Kyazan. It covers 
an area of 25,710 sq. m., and Its sur- 
face is fertUo, comprising wide 
valleys and plains, ^ cut by deep 
ravines, while there is much forest- 
land in the 'W. The rivers are the 
Moksha and the Tsna, tribs. of the 
Oka, and the Voronezh and Khoper, 
tribs. of the Don. Coal, iron, lime- 
stone, gypsum, and clay are found. 
The crops are wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
potatoes, etc. ; hemp and flax, tobacco 
and beetroot are grown. The chief 


Mmmerciol towns are Tambov, 
Kozlov, Morshansk, etc. Pop. 
3,412,900. 2. The cap. of the above 
gov., stands on the Tsna, and has a 
great grain trade and cattle matt. 
Pop. 52,942. 

Tamerlane, see Timdr Bed. 

Tamil, a Dravidion language, 
spoken in S. India by over sixteen 
million people. The area over 
which it is spoken extends roughly 
from the city of Madras to the N. of 
Ceylon. It is closely akin to Malaya- 
1am, Kanarese, and Telugu. The 
earliest records of Tamil date from 
the Sth century a.d. Consult Cald- 
well, Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages (2nd cd.), 1875 : 
G. U. Pope, First Lessons in Tamil 
(7th ed.), 1904. 

Tamiso, a tn. of B. Flanders, Bel- 
gium, on the Scheldt, near Ghent, 
with a lace-making industry and 
manufs. of cottons and woollen goods, 
Pop. 13,000. 

Tammany Hall and Society. A 
huge New York party organisation 
established in 1789 and supported 
by the large miscellaneous popula- 
tion of more or less illitorato foreign 
immigrants to, and other less rqnnt- 
able elements in, Now York (5lty, 
which, by the corrupt manipulation 
of the alien vote and the most un- 
scrupulous party tactics, gradually 
secured the complete control of the 
municipal government of New York. 
It was established ns the Colum- 
bian Society, soon after Washington’s 
installation ns president, by an Irish- 
Amorican, William Mooney, for social 
and charitable purposes. In 1805 it 
adopted the title of Tammany Society 
(apparently from the name of an 
Indian chief, Tammanona). With 
the rapid increase of its membership, 
twenty -five years after its foundation 
it espoused politics, and definitely 
allied itself with the Democratic 
party of New York; and with the 
help of the huge heterogeneous mass 
of Irish, Jewish, Russian, and Gorman 
immigrants soon acquired (1836) an 
overwhelming influence in city poli- 
tics. Favouring causes of its malign 
progress were the removal in 1842 of 
all restrictions on the city suffrage, 
the transfer to the people of the 
election of judges, and, generally, the 
corrupt nature of the now City 
Charter (1857), which vested all the 
chief administrative functions in the 
mayor and city departmental heads, 
and the power of raising and appro- 
priating revenue to a joint body of 
the state legislature and a board of 
supervisors. 

The deus ex machina ot Tammany 
Hall was William Maroy Tweed (6. 
1823), a chair-maker, and later fore- 
man of one of the city volunteer fire 
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companies. In 1850 he became older- tion ot details, Samuel J. Tildcn, 
manofthecommoncouncUof thecity, chairman ot the Democratic party 
amassed wealth by peculation, and In the state (afterwards governor), 
eventually managed to get elected as conducted a vigorous campaign 
district member in (Congress, where, against the ring, with the result that 
however, he proved a failure. Having Ciardozo resigned, Tweed was put on 
obtained the post of public school his trialandsentcuoed to twelve years’ 
commissioner in New York, and got imprisonment. Hall was tried three 
elected to the Board of Supervisors, times but managed to escape con- 
he became a member of Tammany victlon,Connolly fled,andtherln^was 
Hall, and very soon permanent broken. Its later history is associated 
chairman of the general committee, mainly with the name of Mr. Richard 
Such social qualities as Tammany Choker, one time keeper of a liquor 
Hall then BtiU possessed soon dis- saloon, and a clerk under Tweed, 
appeared under the regime of Tweed Mr. Choker held no civic office, but as 
and his satellites — Sweeny, a lawyer chairman of the Tammany sub-com- 
of obscure origin ; Oakey Hall, an mltteo, controlled all the city officials; 
American lawyer who had acted as and indeed inspired all the state 
lobbyist in the state capital, Albany ; legislative proposals at Albany. Its 
an auctioneer named Richard Con- present organisation is held together 
nolly, and later, Albert Cardozo, a by about one thousand voting dis- 
Portugueso Jew from the rival tricts, each under a ‘ captain ’ nomi- 
Demooraticorganisation,MozartHall. nated by the Tammany committee. 
This latter organisation of the who nurses the voters ; while the 
demagogue Fernando Wood, coming committee members of the society 
over to Tammany Hall on the eleva- are annually elected by the different 
tion of Wood to Ckingress, left Tam- ‘ assembly districts ’ In the city 
many undlapnted ‘ boss ’ of city boroughs. According to Mr. Bryce, 
politics. Through the machinations the city mayoralties between 1902 
ot Tammany Hall, (jardozo got and 1910 have given the city a purer 
elected to one of the chief city judge- and more efficient administration 
ships, while George Barnard and than it bad previously enjoyed, and 
John M'Cann of the Tweed group although the police and police magls- 
. were awarded two Important posto trates and certain government de- 
undcr him. By the most astonishing partments may still be ppen to 
frauds of naturalisation and false serious criticism, the political horizon 
registration through the Judge Car- of New York Is ‘ bright enough to 
dozo, the proletarian electorate was encourage the hope that the clouds 
Increased from 10,000 to about which remain will ultimately pass 
40,000, with the result that the away.’ See Bryce’s American Com- 
Tammany ring easily secured the monweaUh ; OambriAge Modem His- 
election ot Its chiefs to all the chief lory ; Tildon’s Origin and Fall of the 
offices ot the city and also of the state. New York Ring. 

The control ot municipal funds by the Tammorfors, a tn. of Finland, In 

abolition of the Board ot Supervisors the gov. ot Tavastehus, 102 m. N.W. 
and the transfer of the powers of that by N. of Helsingfors, with manufao- 
body to the recorder and aldermen, tures of cotton, linen, paper, and 
gave the Tammany ring every oppor- woollens. Lumbering Is also carried 
tunlty to pillage the city treasury by on. Pop. 64,000. 
projecting huge municipal schemes Tammuz, or Thammuz. Adonis 
at exorbitant cost, making the most appears to be the Phoenician personi- 
dLslionest jobbing contracts by fleation of the sun, who during part 
auditing the accounts of the old of the year is, as the legend expresses 
Board of Supervisors in such a way it, with the goddess of the under- 
as to make It appear that large world, and during the remainder with 
claims were outstanding against that the regent of heaven, namely Astarte. 
board, and finally by inviting the Tamp, to ram packing, such as clay, 
contractors for the new county court earth, etc., on top of a charge ot pow- 
houso to add large sums to their bills, der in a blast-hole drilled in the rock, 
which wore then promptly appro- etc. The word is also used ot ram- 
printed by Tweed and his accom- ming down road-metal, etc. -T. work 
plices. The city debt increased from in civil engineering is applied to a 
536,000,000 in 1869, to $97,000,000 road made smooth by tamping, 
in 1871, and there was next to Tampa, a city of Florida, U.S.A., 
nothing In tlie way of municipal the co. seat of Hillsboro’ co., 240 m. 
improvements to justify it. S.W. by S. of Jacksonville. Being 

Tammany HaU suffered a severe seated on Tampa Bay, it has become 
blow In 1871 at the hands of a dis- a popular winter resort, notwithstand- 
affocted member named O’Brien, ing its large trade in phosphates, 
who ■ gave the show away ’ to the which is yearly exported to the value 
New York Times. After the publioa- of over £1,000,000. Cigars are 
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largely manufactured. Pop. (1910) 
37,782. . , . 

■ .Tampico, , an . important port of 
Tamaulipas, Mexico, near the mouth 
of the.Panuco on the Mexican Gulf, 
with large dockage and quayage and 
an unportant trade in maize, sugar, 
fruit, etc. Pop. 24,000. 

I Tamsui, a fort , and treaty port of 
Formosa, Japan, on the N.W. of the 
island. It was bombarded by the 
French in 1884. Pop. 6000. 

Tamus (Black Bryony), a genus of 
perennial climbing plants (order Dios- 
coracoDe) with a large black tuber and 
a slender twining stem bearing numer- 
ous heart-shaped leaves and clusters 
of. small green flowers followed by 
scarlet berries. 

■ Tamworth : 1. A municipal bor. 
and market tn. of Staffordshire and 
Warwickshire, England, on the R. 
Tame, 1 10 m. N.E. of Loudon. There 
are paper mills and clothing manufs., 
and in the vicinity large market 
gardens. Coal and fireclay are worked. 
There is an old castle surroimdcd by 
massive walls. Pop. (1911) 7738. 2. 
A tn. of New South Wales. Australia, 
in Inglis oo., onthePeelandCockbum 
rivers. It is a gold-mining centre, with 
saw*, and flour-mills, coach-building 
works, etc. Pop. 6200. 

Tan, or Tan Waste, the spent bark 
from T-plts, formerly, and still to 
some extent tised in gardening for 
making hotbeds and as a material In 
which pots are plunged. It decays 
very slowly and has little fertilising 
value, though it tends to improve the 
mechanical condition of heavy soils. 

Tana: 1. A riv. of British E. Afiicu. 
Ite course of 600 m. is very winding, 
and 'its current rapid. It rises near 
Mt. Kenia. The width is from 100 to 
200 yds., and its banks are low and 
frequently flooded. It enters the 
Indian Ocean in 2° 40' S., about 110 
m. N.E. of Mombasa. 2. A riv. of 
Finmarken, Norway, formed by the 
junction of the Anarjokka and Karas- 
jokka. Its course is winding and 
generally N.B., and it enters the 
Arctic Ocean by 'Tana Fiord. Length 
250 m. 

Tanaoetum, see Tansy. 

, . Tanager, a name for any bird of 
the family Tanagridte, allied to the 
finches. They are natives of Central 
America, and nearly all of them have 
very brilliant plumage. Om 
finest is the superb T. ' 
fasttiosa); its plumage has a 
able metallic lustre; the head is sea- 
green in. colour, the breast is violet, 
and there is a flame-coloiu'ed pateh 
on the lower . part of the back. It 
feeds, on. fruit and insects, and is 
sometimes kept in an indoor aviary. 

. Tanagra; a city of ancient Greece, 
on.the.Asopus in E; Boeotia, the site. 


- Tandy 
now C"""'^ JV - . . ^ 

,m. S. ■ ■ < ■ . 

Hero t • ■ 

mans n.c., uus ino loiiuwing 

year the latter rased its walls to the 
ground. 

Tanais, see Don Eiveii. 

Tanaland, a maritime prov. ol 
British E. Africa, which is bounded 
by the Indian Ocean on its E. side. 
It covers an area of 34,000 sq. ni., and 
it contains the districts of Lnmu and 
Port Dumford. There is a consider- 
able export trade carried on in india- 
rubber, ivory, shells, horns, Indian 
corn, millet, etc. Pop. 102,000. ■ 

Tannna, a riv. of Alaska, U.S.A., 
and a trib. of the Yukon. Its .source 
is in the N.W. of St. Elias range, and 
its direction is generally W.N.W. in 
the Yukon plateau. It joins the 
parent river on its S. bank opposite 
the town of Tanana. It is navigable 
for over 300 m. 

Tananarive, or Antananarivo (‘ the 
Thousand Towns ’), the cup. of Mada- 
gascar, in the prov. of Ankova, near 
the middle of the island. It stands on 
a hill 7000 ft. above sea-level, and it 
is a well-built city, with houses on 
European lines. The town is healthy, 
and, with its suburbs, has a pop. of 
94,813. 

Tanauan: 1. A pueblo of Leyte Is., 
Philippines. Pop. 18,000. 2. Atn.'on 
Luzon Is.. Philippines. Pop. 20,000. 

Tanored (1078-1112), the crusader 
who is the hero of Tasso's Oeni- 
salemme, was the nephew of Epbert 
Guiscard and the cousin, therefore, of 
Bohemund: ho is sometimes repre- 
sented as Guiscard 's tnrandson. After 
taking part in the sieges of Nicn?a, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem, and the 
battle of Ascalon (1099), he became 
prince ol Tiberias and Galilee, and 
for three years (1100-1103) acted as 
regent of Antioch. 

Tanda, a tn. of United Provinces, 
India, in the Faizabad div., near the 
R. Gogra, 86 m. N.W. of Benares. 
It is noted for cotton goods. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Tanderagee, a market tn. of Ireland 
in CO. Armagh, situated on the Cushcr, 

5 m. S.E. of Portadon-n, with manufs. 
of linen and yarn. Pop. (1911) 1400. 

Tandy, James Napper (1740-1803), 
an Irish patriot, bom in Dublin. Sec- 
retary of tho Society of .United Irish- 


America. In 1798 he went to Paris^ 

and in con; ' 

planned ar ' ' : 

were assis 

landed in 1 ■ ■ . : 

failed, and ■ ■ ■ 

at the intervention of Bonaparte he 
was allowed to dsdape to France. fiVr 
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R. II. Madden, The Lives of the United cident points on the curve. In trico- 
IrUhnien (7 vols., Dublin), 1842-40. nometry the T. of an anKlo in a riijht- 
Taney, Roger Brooke (1777-1804), angled triangle is the ratio of the side 
an American chief justice, bom in opposite the angle to the adjacent 
Calvert co. His ancestors were among snorter side. 

the earlle.st settlers of Maryland, Tangermunde, a tn. of Prassian 
having emigrated in the time of Saxony, seated on the Elbe at its 
(iromwcll, and on his mother’s side he Junction with the Tanger, 20 m. N.W. 
■ was descended from Dr. Roger JIain - 1 by VV. of Brandenburg. Iron-found- 
waring. Bishop of St. David’s in theiing, sugar refining, and shipbuilding 
time of Charles I. He was educated are Its chief occupations. Pop. 1.8,898. 
at Dickenson College, Carlisle, Penn.; Tanghinin, a deadly poison ex- 
graduated 1795. .\dinltted to the bar tracted from tho kernel of Tanghinia 
In 1799, immediately entered politi- venenlfera. 

cal life and enjo 3 'ed the distinction of Tangier, or Tangiers (Bat. Tinrjie, 
being tho then youngest member of Arabian Tanja), a seaport of Morocco 
the House of Delegates of Maryland, on a bay of the Strait of Gibraltar, 
Was soon employed In many of the 3C m. S.W, of Gibraltar: is the diplo- 
most important causes in his part of matic headquarters and the second 
the state, and grappled successfully commercial city of Morocco, The 
in intellectual conflict -with tho fore- town is surrounded by old -avails and 
most advocates of tho time. In 1811 dominated by a ruined ‘ kasbah ’ 
ho successfully defended General (fort). The ‘ Great Sak ’ (market - 
Wilkinson, then commander-in-chief place) is the end of the Saharan and 
of the U.S. 'army, on a charge of Sudan caravan routc.s. The value 
treason, before the military court at of the imports — tobacco, cotton, silk, 
Frederick, arising out of the suspen- flour, and provisions — in 1911 was 
Sion by the accused of the habeas £513,070, and of the exports — oxen, 
corpus In 1800. In 1812 T., whose eggs, slippers, skins, and fowls — 
political sj'mpathles had till then £306,073. T. was taken by the Portn- 
been Federalist, then trausferred his guese in 1471, and held by England, 
adherence to tho Republican party to whom it came as the dowrj' of 
under Jackson, on account of the Catherine of Braganza, from 1662- 
Federalist opposition to tho war of 84. By the Treaty of Madrid (Kov. 
1812. In 1810 he was elected to the 1912) it became the centre of an 
Maryland Senate, and in 1827 ho international zone of about 140 sq. m. 
became attorney-general of Slary- and tho nortlicrn terminus of the 
land, later becoming attorney-general Tangier-Fez railway. Pop. 46,000. 
of tho U.S., and then chief justice of Tangle Wrack, or Tangle Seaweed 
tho Supreme Court of the U.S., which (Laminaria), a. genus of olive-coloured 
post he held till his death. See also unjointed seaweeds, some species of 
Van Santvoord’s Lives of the Chief wliicli, particularly L. digitala and 
Justices, U.S. L. saccharina, are both eaten while 

Tanfield, a par. and vil. of Durham, young. 

England, on the Team, 12 m. K.W. Tanguts.atribewhlohinhabif^arts 
of Durham, with coal mines, stone of Kansu, in China, and the Kuku- 
quarries, brick and tile works. Poi). ! Nor and Klian districts in N.E. Tibet. 
(1911) 10,105. 'They are of Mongolian origin and 

Tanga, a bay and seaport on tlic E. 1 nomadic in character, their only 
coast of Africa, 75 m. N, of Zanzibar. ■ wealth consisting of their flocks. 

It is a port of entry for German E. ! Tangye, James (1825-1913), bom 
Africa. Pop. 5000. near Itedruth, Cornwall. Founded 

Tangail, a tn. of Bengal. India, in with his brother the firm of Tangye 
the dlst. of Maimansingh, 50 m. N.W. ! Brothers, machinists, Birmingham, 
of Dacca. Pop. 32,000. i 1885. Tho firm made rapid strides 

Tanganyika, a lake of E. Central i under the ad'vice of James and pa- 
Africa, situated between 3° and 9” S. 1 tented the hydiaulio lifting jack, ■vvith 
It measures over 400 m. in length, and ; which tho launch of the Great Eas- 
from 30 to 45 m. in width, with an area : fem ivas accomplished. Ho in- 
of 12,700 sq. m. NumcroussraallbayB , vented tho T. engine, with overhang- 
indent the shores, and manj- rivers | ing cylinder, and greatly improved 
flow into it. Its only permanent out- ' many methods of manufacture, do- 
Ict is tho Lukuja, which leaves the , signing ‘ jigs ’ and ' templates.’ In 
lake at its W. end to connect with the , 1862 tho firm built and need a ‘ road 
Congo. Among the principal places locomotive,’ capable of carrying ten 
on the lake are Uliji, Kavala, Kareraa, people and attaining a speed of 20 m. 
Pambere, etc. Tlie S. part belonors to per hour. He retired in 1872. 

Britain, the E. to Germanj', and the Tanis, or Zoan, an ancient city of 
M . to Bcigitim. Egypt, situated 20 m. N. of Tel-el- 

Tangent to a curve is tho straight Kebir. The Tan or Zoan of the 
line which passes through two coin- Bible, it is mentioned there as having 
-Nil 
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been founded seven years later than 
Hebron; it was probably the resi- 
dence of Joseph. About the reign of 
Rameses II. T. was an important 
centre of commerce and was noted for 
its beauty and the fertility of the sur- 
rounding country. 

Tanistry, in Ireland, an obsolete 
tenure of lands and the cause of many 
a family feud, by which the proprietor 
had a me estate only, to which he was 
admitted by election. Theoretically 
the descent went to the eldest or 
worthiest of the blood of the deceased 
life tenant. In practice the strongest 
succeeded. 

Tanjay, or Tanay, a pueblo on the 
E. coast of Negros, Pbilippino Is. 
15 m. N.W. of Dumagnete. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Tanjore, Tanjur, orTanjavdr, a tn.i 
cap. of Tanjore dist., Madras, India, 
170 m. S.W. of Madras. It has a 
famous Hindu temple, the old palace 
of the rajahs, and a dismantled fort. 
The chief manufs. are carpets, silks, 
jewels, and metal work. It became 
British in 1799. Pop. 58,000. The 
district comprising tho delta of the 
Canvery R. is very fertile. Area 
3700 sq. m. Pop. 2,250,000. 

Tankersley, a tn. in the W. Elding 
of Yorkshire, England, 4} m. S. of 
Barnsley. Pop. (1911) 2400. 

Tanna, or Thana, the chief tn. of 
the Taima dls^ Bombay Presidency, 
India, on the B. coast of Salsette Is., 
22 m. N.E. of Bombay. It was a place 
of Importance under the Portuguese, 
and the cathedral was erected by 
them. It was taken by the British in 
1774. Pop. 20,000. The district, in- 
cluding Salsette Is., has an area of 
3570 sq. m. Pop. 812,000. 

TannabiU, Robert (1774-1810), a 
Scottish poet. He was educated in 
Paisley, worked as a silk-weaver 
there, and committed suicide by 
drowning. James Hogg, tho ‘ Ettrick 
Shepherd,' visited him h' 

Many of his songs rank ve 
among them being Braes o’ < 
and Jessie the Flateer o’ Dun 
Tanner, Thomas (1674-17. 
antiquary and ecclesiastic, euuoaieu 
at Oxford; became chancellor of 
Norwich diocese, 1701; canon of Ely, 
1713, and of Christ Church, Oxford, 
1724; and bishop of St. Asaph’s m 
1732. His best known works are: 
Noiitia Monaslica, 1695; and RibZio- 
theca Brilannico-Hibemica. He con- 
tributed additions to Gibson’s edition 
of Camden’s Britannia. 

Tannhauser, a legendary German 
knight, sometimes identified with a 
Minnesinger of the 13tii century, ^no 
roved about the country. The 
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abandoned himself to the sensual 
pleasures of the court of Ladv Venui 
(Frau Hulda). Eater ho repented" 
was allowed to leave the court, and 
went to Rome to beg pardon from 
the pope. Pope Urban said the 
forgiveness of his sins was ns im- 
possible as for his staff to blos.som, 
and T. retiwned to the Venusberg, 
and could not bo found when the 
pope’s rod began to sprout in three 
days. Wagner has treated tho story 
in his well-known opera of this name, 
which slightly differs from the original 
legend. 

Tannic Aoid, or Tannin, C„n„0i, 
occurs in gall nuts and all kinds of 
bark. It is extracted by boiling 
water and is an almost colourless, 
amorphous substance readily soluble 
in water. Its solntions possess a very 
astringent taste and with ferric 
chloride give a dark blue solution, and 
hence tannin is used in tho mnnnfao- 
ture of inks. T. is tho anhydrido of 
gallic acid, since it is converted into 
this acid by boiling with dilute sid- 
phuric acid. Owing to its property 
of formin|t insoluble coloured com- 
pounds with many dyes, T. Ls used 
largely as a mordant and is also ex- 
tensively employed in ‘ tanning ’ {see 
Leathek). In medicine T. is em- 
ployed in cases of diarrhma, htemor- 
rhage, etc. 

Tannmg, see Leatiier — Tanning- 
Tansa, n riv. in Thana dist., Bom- 
bay, India, whoso waters have boon 
enclosed by o dam. Since 1892 Bom- 
bay, 60 m. distant, has been supplied 
with water from this source. 

Tansillo, Luigi (1610-68), an Italian 
poet, born at Vonosa, Polenza; In 
1535 bcc.amo one of the bodyguard 
of Don Pedro de Toledo, viceroy of 
Naples, and later was appointed 
capiiano di giusl 'eia at Gacta. His 
works inelude: II vcndemmiatorc,163i’, 
Lelagrimc di San Pietro, 1539, an 
■ ’ ’ 'fa and 

. ' " inze a 

. • . ■ ' : and 


^d finSJy came to the Venusberg or 
HBrselberg, near Eisenach, where ho 


. . 'com- 

posire piauis iviiu mucii divided 
leaves and solitary or eorymbose, 
yellow Dower-beads. Tho only British 
species is tho common T. (T. uHipnre), 
which is often abundant in waste 
places. Tho plant is bitter and aro- 
matic, and has been employed as an 
anthelmintic. It was formerly used 
in the preparation of various dishes, 
notably T. pudding, a complicated 
mixture of herbs and food stuffs. 

Tantah, a tn., cap. of Gharblyoh 

S rov., in tho Delta, Egypt, 54 m. 

i.N.W. of Cairo ; noted for its 
Mohammedan festivals. Pop. 54,000. 

Tantallon Castle, a ruin on the N. 
coast of naddingtonshlre, Scotland, 
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3 m. E. of N. Berwick. It stands on a 
high precipice fronting theBassRock, 
and was the stronghold of the Angus 
Douglases, from whom it was taken 
by the Covenantors in 1639. It was 
further destroyed hy Monck, 1659. 

Tantalum (Symbol Ta, At. wt. 183), 
a rare metal associated with niobium 
in tho mineral ‘ tantalite ’ or ‘ colum- 
bite.’ ■ It is white in colour (sp. gr. 
16'8) and can be draivn into wire of 
great tenacity and high fusing point 
(225° C). It has thus been used in 
constructing tho filaments of electric 
lamps. The pentoxlde is obtained 
' when the metal is burned in air. Two 
oxides, however, are kno^vn, viz. 
TaO, and TajOi. The latter gives rise 
to the tantalates corresponding to the 
nitrates and metaphosphates. A 
characteristic salt is potassium fluo- 
tantalatc, tho potassium salt of hydro- 
fluotantaiio acid (HiTaF,), the latter 
being readily formed by solution of 
tho pentoxido in hydrofluoric acid. 
Tho metal has been prepared from 
this salt by reduction with hydrogen 
followed by fusion ‘ In vacuo.' 

. Tantalus, a legendary Greek hero, 
son of Zeus and Pluto, and king of 
Sipylus, father of Pelops and Niobe. 
Ho was admitted to the table of the 
gods, but' abused this privilege and 
was cast into the lower world, where 
ho stood in water which ebbed away 
when he stooped to drink it. Above 
his head hung branches of fruits 
which swung out of his reach when- 
ever he tried to grasp them. 

Tantalus, or Wood-ibis, a genus of 
wading birds of the Stork family 
(Ciconiida!). 

Tantia Topi (c. 1819-59), the most 
brilliant of tho native leaders In the 
Indian Mutiny. He was the successor 
of Nana Sahib, and on him the shame 
of the Cawnporc massacre chiefly rests. 

Tantum Ergo, see Pange Lingua. 

Taoism, sec Lao-Tsze. 

Taormina (ancient Tauromenium), 
a tn. and %vinter resort, Messina prov., 
.Sicily, 30 m. S.W. of Messina; was 
founded by the Greeks (c, 398 B.o.), 
and has the ruins of a magnificent 
theatre. Pop. 4100. 

Tap : 1. Tho device for allowing li- 
quids to be drawn from containing ves- 
sels ; simply a plug, spigot, or faucet. 
Also commonly applied to tho cock, 
by turning which liquids are shut off 
or their flow regulated In a pipe. 2. 
Screw-taps are male screwB.eommonly 
in their grades for cutting the female 
screw in a hole previously drilled ; the 
taper, middle, and plug taps are used 
iu succession. A ‘ blank ’ of hard 
steel is accurately turned in the lathe 
and fluted by their longitudinal 
grooves; the heads are sqnared to 
enable them to be operated in a 
wrench. 


Tapachula, a tn. in tho state of 
Chiapas, Mexico, 102 m. S.S.E. of 
San Cristobdl, is the centre of a 
coffee-growing district. Pop. 21,689. 

Tapajoz, a riv. of Brazil, is formed 
by the confluence of the Arinos and 
the Juruena in the state of Matto 
Grosso, and flows in a N.E. direction 
for 1100 m. to its junction with the 
Amazon near Santarem. Navigation 
is impeded by waterfalls. 

Tapestry (Fr. tapis, a carpet or 
table-cloth; Lat. tapetum, a carpet), 
a kind of fabric woven with a needle 
on canvas in wool or sUk, sometimes 
enriched with gold and silver, used as 
a covering for the walls of a church or 
room. The term is sometimes used in 
a more extended sense to include 
coverings of furniture or carpets (see 
Comedy o/Errors, act Iv. scene 1). The 
use of the loom for the production of 
richly ornamented fabrics is derived 
from the Orient ; many tapestries 
also appear to have been worked by 
hand. The curtains of the Tabernacle 
in the O.T. were probably worked in 
silk and gold. There is evidence to 
show that T. was much in favour 
among the Egyptians, and its practice 
was with the Babylonians connected 
with the exercise of their religion. The 
Ts. purchased by Nero for 2,000,000 
sesterces were of Babylonian origin. 
The Greeks and Romans were also 
much addicted to tho worliig of 
cloths in this way. Homer mentions 
several Ts., of which the most famous 
is that worked by Penelope in the 
Odyssey. During tho middle ages Ts. 
were employed for the decoration of 
churches, and in the 12th and 13th 
centuries began to be used for private 
houses also. The latter use is said to 
have been due to contact with the 
East in the Crusades. In the 14th 
century the famous Fleming and 
French Ts. began to be made, those 
of Arras becoming very celebrated. 
Louis XIV. in 1666 helped to establish 
the ‘ Hotel Royal des Gobelins,’ 
where the beautiful Gobelin Ts. were 
made till the end of the 18th century. 
The Bayeaux Ts. are much earlier, 
and are said to have been worked by 
the consort of William I. to com- 
memorate the conquest of England. 
T. is made to-day in much the same 
way as from the earliest times. A 
distinction Is made between low-warp 
work, in which the weaver has the T. 
before him as on a table, and bigh- 
warp work. In which it is suspended as 
a veil. The warp being so stretched, 
the design is traced and then worked 
by band with a needle. See M. B. 
Huish, Samplers and Tapestry Em- 
broideries, 1913 ; H. C. Candle, The 
Tapestry Book, 1913. 

Tapeworm, or Cestode, a class of 
parasitic flat -worms generally charac- 
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tensed by long flat bodies and the 
absence of a digestive system. They 
form two groups, the monozoa or un- 
•segmontod cestodes, and the mcrozoa 
-or segmented cestodes, which include 
the larger number of varieties. A 
segmented T. consists of a scolex orj 
head, which bears suckers or hooks by 
which the animal attaches itself to 
the intestines of its host, a narrow 
neck, and numerous segments or 
proglottides, each of which is usually 
provided with generative organs, so 
that it is capable of independent 
e3a'stenoe and of reproduction when 
detached from the parent animal. 
The eggs are oval or spherical, and 
develop in the uterus into an embryo 
furnished with sis hooks. When' the 
embryo is swallowed by the fish or 
other animal wliioh serves as inter- 
mediate host, it develops into a 
hydatid or bladder-worm (g.v.), con- 
taining its Boolex inva^nated or 
folded inwards. When the hydatid 
cyst reaches the final host, the scolex 
is evaginated, attaches Itself to the 
wall of the intestine, and proceeds to 
develop and throw off proglottides. 
The Ts. parasitic in man are Tasnia 
saginata, from imperfectly cooked 
beef, Toenia solium, from pork, and) 
IHbothriocephaliis. latus, from fish. 
They lead to anmmio conditions and 
intestinal disturbances. In most oases 
they may be expelled by extract of 
male fern, taken after the intestines 
have been well purged. 

Tapiau, a tn. of E. Prussia, on the 
R. Pregel, 24 m. S.B. of EOnigsberg. 
Pop. 5985. 

Tapioca, see Cassava. 

Tapir (Tapinis), a genus of un- 
gulates allied to the rliinooeros, but I 
with a short movable trunk, fo> 
front toes, and no horns. The skin 
hairy and very thick, and the tail 
rudimentary. They frequent fores! 
and are nocturnal in habit, livin 
chiefly on vegetable matter, though 
probably omnivorous. Of the five or 
six living species, one, the largest, is 
Malayan, and the rest occur in S. 
America, where they are often hunted. 
These are black in colour, but the 
Malayan species has dirty white 
hindquarters. Though powerful they 
are shy and inoffensive and are ea^ly 
tamed, and their use In suitable 
countries as beasts of burden has 
been suggested.' The thick hide js, 
however, of great value. . 

Taplow, a par. and vil. of Bucking- 
ham, England, on the Thames, 1 m. 
from Maidenhead, and m. from 
Windsor. Pop. (1911) 1060. 

Tappet, a projecting piece on a re- 
volving shaft or any other moving 
niece, BO placed os to engage at in- 
tervals with a lever controlhug some 
intermittent action. In certain types 
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of stationary engines Ts. are used to 
operate valves. 

Tapping, in surgery, an operation 
occasionally performed for the pur- 
pose of (Rawing off an accumulation 
^opsical fluid. A puncture Is 
mime through Uie overlj-ing tissues 
and a small tube is inserted The 
fluid then releases itself by its own 
pressure, or may be withdrawn by 
suction. 

Taprobane, sec Cetlox. 

Tapti, a riv. of W. India, rising at 
an altitude of 2500 ft., in 20° C’ N. 
and 78° 21' B. Its length is 410 mi! 
hnd it flows into the Gulf of Cambay. 

Tar is a dark brown or blackish 
viscous liquid obtained by the de- 
structive distillation of ooai, shale, or 
rvood. The principal kind of T. Is coal 
T., and is described under that head. 
Wood T. is obtained chiefly from firs, 
pines, and larch trees, and is collected 
in cavities beneath the heaps or 
‘ meilers,’ in which charcoal is pte- 

S ared. It is a thick, liarsh-smelliDg 
quid which is acid, due to the 
presence of acetic acid (pyroligneous 
acid), and contains paraffins, resins, 
etc. Creosote, paraflln, and pitch arc 
produced from the T. wliioh is used 
for wood and rope, etc. Wood T. is 
used medicinally in the preparation 
of ointments for skin diseases. About 
20 per cent, of the products of the 
distillation of coal in coke oven.s 
are liquid and go to make up a kind 
of T. very closely resembling coal T. 
Blast furnace T. yields phenols, 
hydrocarbons, and paraffin wax. Post 
and lignite also form T. on dostriictive 
distillation. 

Tara: 1. TIio name of an isolated 
hill (507 ft.) in co. Meath, Ireland, 
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overthrown here. In 1S43 one of 
Daniel O’Connell’s mass meetings In 
support of Jegislativo imlon repeal 
was held boro. 2. A tn. of Siberia, 
Russia, in the gov. of Tobolsk, 244 m. 
S.B. of the city of tliat name, on tlio 
Irtysh. It bos on export trade in 
furs, and cattle-breeding is carried on. 
Pop. 8000. 

Tara, or Taro, the tuberous roots 

, other 

■ sliriibby plants 
in the Pacific 
, 3f the plant arc 

eaten like spinach. 

Tara Fern (Pieris esculmta), a com- 
mon fern of the Australian region 
allied to the Britisli bracken. Its 
root stock is eaten by pigs, and when 
roasted is a favourite food of the 
aborigines. 
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Tarai, a diBt. in the Kumaun div. 
of the United Provinces of India. It 
covers an area of 77C sq. m., and (as 
its name implies ‘ moist land ’) it is 
most unliealtliy. It is watered by 
the Deoha R.,' and many small 
streams. Elephants, leopards, and 
tigers abound. Pop. 118,000. 

TarakaT, a largo island of the Pacific 
off the eoast of E. Siberia, Asia, be- 
tween the Sea of Okhotsk and the 
Bay of Aniva, separated from the 
continent by the Gulf of Tartary. 

Taranaki, a dlst. lying in the S.W. 
of the North Is., New Zeaiand, with 
an area of 3811 sq. m., and a pop. of 
45,000. Mostly forest land, the re- 
mainder is utilised for stock-raising 
and dairy-farming, much huttcr and 
cheese being produced. New Ply- 
mouth is the cap. and port. 

Tarancon, a com. of Spain, and the 
cap. of the dlst. Tarancon, 48 m, 
W.S.W. of Cuenca. Pop. 5300. 

Tarantism, or Tarantulism, an 
epidemic dancing mania which 
spread over the greater part of Italy 
in the IGth and 17th century. The 
symptoms originated with a great 
dread of the bite of the tarantula, 
which, though sufiloicnt to pierce the 
skin, is found to bo incapable of 
giving rise to the hysteria and other 
symptoms of the mania. It is said 
that the TaranUUa dance is called 
after it, by reason of the alleged cura- 
tive efficacy of this rapid measure. 

Taranto (tlie ancient Tarenlum), a 
fort. tn. and seaport of S. Italy, in 
the prov, of Lecco, on the northern 
extremity of the Gulf of Taranto. It 
has a fine cathedral and monasteries, 
nunneries, hospitals, etc. The mantifs. 
include velvet, cotten, soap, and oil, 
and there is a trade in olive oil, grain, 
oysters, mussels, etc. The islands of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, each having 
a lighthouse, protect the outer har- 
bour. Pop. 05,000. See Tarextuji 
for history, etc. 

Taranto, Gulf of, a gulf of the Medi- 
terranean sea, bordered by the i)ro- 
vinces of Cosen7.a,Potenza,aud Lecce. 
It has a length of 70 m. and an 
average breadth of 20 m. 

Tarantula, the name for various 
large, formidable - looking spiders, 
European and American, but cor- 
lectly applied to a few relatively 
small species of the genuo Lycosa. 
See SpiDun. 

Tarapaca, a prov. of N. Chile, which 
may bo divided into three districts, 
running from N. to S., parallel with 
the coast. The district nearest the 
coast has deposits of ppiano, sulphate 
of soda, and salt, and copper, silver, 
and nickel in the mountains: gold has 
also been found. A narrow strip. 3 m. 
• in breadth and 250 m. long, to the 
eastward, contains large deposits of 
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nitrate of soda, whilst eastv/ard again 
stretches the Pampa of Tamangal to 
the Andes, the only portion of the pro- 
vince where agriculture is practised. 

Tarapoto, a tn. of Peru in the dept, 
of Loreto, 50 m. S.E. of Moyobaiuba. 
Pop. 9000. 

Tarare (ancient Taralntm), a tn. in 
the dept, of the Rhone, France, 22 m. 
N.W. of Lyons. The eldef industry is 
the manuf. of muslins (introduced in 
the I9Lh century) ; silk, plush, and 
velvet fabrics are also made. Pop. 
13,000. 

Tarascon, a tn. in the dept, of 
Bonehes-du-Rhone, Franco, situated 
on the 1. b. of the Rhone, 50 m. 
N.N.W. of Marseilles. The manufs. 
include cloth, serge, and silk, soap, 
etc. It is perhaps best known by 
Daudet's Tarlarin de Tarascon. Pop. 
9000. 

Tarashcha, a tn. of Kiev. Russia, 
and 80 in. .S. of Kiev city, with flour- 
mills. Pop. 15,000. 

Tarasp, a vil. of Switzerland, in the 
canton of Grisons, Lower Engadine, 
28 m. N.E. of St. Moritz. It is fre- 
quented for its mineral baths. Pop. 
400. 

Tarawera Mt., a peak of Neiv 
Zealand, situated in the Hot Lake? 
Districtof theNorthls., 90 m. N.N.W. 
of Napier. On .Tune 10, 1880, an 
eruption destroyed the famous pink 
and white terraces of Rotomahana. 

Taraxacum, a genus of composite 
plants with a milky juice. T. offici- 
nale, or Leonfodon taraxacum, is the 
common dandelion. T. monlanum Is 
sometinii's grown in gardens. 

Tarazona; 1. .A. tn. in the prov. of 
Saragossa, Spain, situated on the 
Qucilts, 40 m. N.E. of Soria. Pop. 
9000. 2. A tn. in the Murcia prov. of 
Spain, situated 19 m. W.N.W. of 
Albacete. Pop. 5000. 

Tarbagatai, a mountain range in 
Russian and Chinese Turkestan, ex- 
tending over 200 m. Its highe.st 
point is Muz-tau (11,920 ft.), and the 
hi-st pass is .Say-assu, which leads to 
Cliuguchak. 

Tarbort : 1. A vil. of Argyllshire, 
Scotland, situated on Tarbert Bay, 
30 m. N.N.E. of Campbeltown, with 
an ancient castle, erected by Robert 
the Bruce. Pop. 1900. 2. A vil,, co. 
Kerry, Ireland, on the Shannon R., 
Cl m. S.E. of Kilrush. 

Tarbes, cap. of the dept, of Hautes 
Pyrendes, France, situated on the 
Adour R.. 12 ra. N.N.W. of Bagneres 
de Rigorre. It has manufactures of 
paper, flax, woollens, felt, machinery, 
etc. Pop. 28,000. 

Tarbolton, a In. of Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, C ni. F..N.E. of Ayr. Pop. (1911 ) 
4593. 

Tardiou, Jacques Nicolas (1718-95), 
an engraver, .son of Nicolas Henri T. 
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He receiircd his artistic tuition 
from his father, became a member of 
the Irench Academy, and reproduced 
pictures by Nattier, Vanloo, and 
Boucher. 

^rdieu, Nicolas Henri (1674-1749) 
a French engraver, born at Paris: he 
lived there chiefly till his death. He 
was a member of the French Acad- 
emy, and did many plates alter 
Rnbens, while his works also include 
a flue rendering of Watteau’s master- 
piece, ‘ L’Embarquement pour rHe 
de Cythfere.’ 

. Tardieu, Pierre Alexandre (1756- 
1S44), an engraver, nephew of 
Jacques Nicolas T. (g.v.). Besides 
doing numerous plates after the old 
masters he reproduced many poi^ 

. traits by his contemporaries, notably 
one of Marie. Antoinette by Dumont 
and another of Napoleon by Isabey. 

Tardigrada, Bear Animalcules, or 
Sloth Animalcules, an order of Araoh- 
nida. The name was formerly given 
to a family of Edentata, containing 
the sloths. 

Tare, or Vetch (Vida saiiva\ a 
leguminous plant with trailing or 
climbing stems and compound pin- 
nate leaves and reddish-purple 
flowers. The tares of the parable 
(Matt, xiii.) are probably darnel 
(Lolium temulentum). 

Tare and Tret, certain deductions 
made from the gross weight of mer- 
chandise in bags, oases, etc. The 
weight of the vessel in which the 
goods are packed is known as the tare, 
and the gross weight, minus the tare, 
is the net weight. The tare may be 
calculated by weighing a tew packages 
and taMng the average (average tare) ; 
or in some kinds of merchandise the 
packing cases are assumed to be of a 
certain usual weight (customary tare) ; 
or the actual tare may be ascertained. 
The allowance for loss in transit, 
waste, etc. (si, of the not weight) is 
Imown as tret. 

Tarentum : 1. (Gk. Tapaj), a Greek 
colony, supposed to have been 
founded by Spartans (the only colony 
which Lacedemon possessed) about 
700 B.c. The city was the residence 
of Pythagoras, and the headquarters 
of Pythagorism. After being autono- 
mous until the 4th century n.o,, T. 
was occupied by the Greeks, and in 
272 B.c. was captured by the Romans. 

It revolted during the second Punic 
War, but was retaken in 207 B.c., and 
was subsequently an ally and (in 123) 
a colony of Rome. It was taken by 
the Saracens in 830. 2. A bor. of 

Allegheny oo., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
situated 21 m. N.B. of Pittsburg. It 
htis manufactures of glass. Pop. 5000. 

Target, or Targe, the name given to 
the small round shield wliich was 
used by the wild Celts of Ireland and 
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Scotland. Such small Ts. came into 
very general use as armour ceased to 
be worn. From its similarity to the 
T., the objects at which archers, and 
later riflemen, aim at was also called 
a T, In archery a T. is a circular 
frame of straw, painted uith conccn- 
trio rings of 4J in. uidth ; there are 
five rings, counting respectively 1, 3, 
5, 7, or 9 points. Until fairly recentlv 
‘ match ’ Ts. of rectangular shape 
were solely in use for soldiers ; the 
' bull ’ counted 4 points, the Inner 
ring 3, and either a ‘ magpie ’ (a shot 
in the second of the T.’s two rings) or 
an outer, 2 points. * Service ’ Ts. which 
are now used in the British army 
consist of a brown head and shoulders 
shown against a dark canvas ground, 
etc. ‘ Disappearing ’ Ts., appearing 
and disappearing at irregular inter- 
vals. are also used. In naval shooting 
the T. Is a large wooden erection. 

Targoviste, or Tirgovisto, the cap, 
of the dept, of Dambovitza, Rou- 
mania, 44 m. N.W. of Bucharest. It 
has some interesting old buildings 
and an important arsonal. Pop. 9500. 

Targum, an Aramaic paraphrase 
of the O.T. There are ten known Ts., 
the oldest of which is supposed to 
have been that of Onkclos which is 
confined to the Pentateuch. The 

E erson and name of Onkelos have 
een for the last 300 years a cnix 
criticorum. According to the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, Onkclos (son of 
Calonious or Calonymus), the prose- 
Ij-te, composed the T. on the Penta- 
teuch out of tho mouth of R. Eli’ezor, 
and R. Yehoshua, who taught in the 
1st and 2nd centuries. In the Jeru- 
salem Talmud the same thing is 
related on tho same authorities, and 
almost in the same words, of the 
proselyte Aqulla of Pontes, whose 
Greek version of the Bible was much 
used by the Greek-speaking Jow.s 
dmvn to the time of Justinian. From 
facts seen some still argue that 
Onkelos is but another name for 
Aquila, and that the Greek trans- 
lator also -wrote one T. 

Tarita (Rom. Julia Jo:a or J. 
Transducta), a seaport in tho prov. 
of Cadiz, Spain, 20 m. W.S.W. of 
Gibraltar. This town, whoso charac- 
teristics are quite Moorish, has a 
fortress on an island near by. It is 
engaged in tinning and anchovy- 
fishing. Pop. 14,000. 

Tariff (from Tarifa, a tn, in Spain, 
at the entrance of tho Strait of 
Gibraltar, where duties wore formerly 
coUeoted), denotes a list or table of 
goods with the duties or customs to 
be paid for the same, either on im- 
portation or exportation, whether 
such duties are imposed by the 
government of a country or agreed 
on between the governments of two 
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states having commercial relation- the protectionist principle began with 
ships with each other. The present the relief accorded in 1810 to ‘ infant 
English policy is to impose only a few industries ’ struggling ■ against the 
duties for purely revenue pui^oscs competition of the English mannfao- 
(eee Cdstojk Duties), hut prior to turers. See Bastahle, The Commerce 
the changes of Sir Robert Peel, there of Nations. 

were over one thousand dutiable Tariff Reform, the name specifl- 
articles. No more stringent protective cally appropriated to the fiscal policy, 
system, though existing in the in- inspired by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
tercsts of revenue, could well he which seeks to end the long regime 
imagined than that ofTSngland at the in England of free trade principles, 
close of the Napoleonic wars in 1815. and to replace it by a system of 
Most articles of consumption, to- duties on imports. It need hardly be 
gether with raw material, were sub- said that when at the close of last 
ject to high duties, whUe foreign century Mr. Chamberlain took up 
manufactures were in some cases pro- this policy, there was nothing 
hibited, and in most, if not all, original in the idea of its application 
penalised under heavy differential to the British commercial system, 
rates. Yet in spite of all these duties. Rather did it require some fifty years 
English manufactures prospered, ago aU the economic brilliance of 
owing to the complete dLsorganisa- MlU, M'Cnlloch, and others, working 
tion of industry on the continent and on the basic principles of Adam 
the application of inventions (see also Smith, to repel the dogmas of the 
Tariff Reform). On the continent so-called ‘ Jfercantile System ’ (g.a.) ; 
up to about 1850 rigid protection, or amission which was accompllsltied in 
In many cases, prohibition, prevailed, such thorough fashion that the policy 
except in Prussia and Switzerland, of free importation which goes by the 
The change came with the celebrated name of ‘ Free Trade ’ (g.a.) has 
treaty between England and France remained to the present day. The 
of 1800 (the work of Cobden and political exponents of free trade 
Chevalier). The rapid growth of trade principles in the early forties, when as 
between the two signatories to the yet the unrepealed Com Laws ap- 
treaty soon led other European peared to obstruct every avenue to 
nations to safeguard themselves by progress, were Ckibden and Bright, 
concluding a veritable network of the leaders of the ' Manchester 
treaties, securing a lower scale of SohooL’ A war, however successful 
duties, and the stringent system of in its immediate result, is almost 
the Restoration of the monarchy in necessarily followed by a period of 
Franco at last gave place to one of general distress, and as necessarily 
low duties, and moderate protection gives rise to political expedients to 
on manufactures and the almost com- alleviate that distress. During the 

f ilete relief of raw material from duty. South African War of 1900 a com- 
n Germany conditions were always tax, ostensibly a temporary one, 
somewhat different ; prior to the levied purely for war purposes, was 
Zotlverein (see Customs Union) there imposed by the Conservative govem,- 
obtained among the states of the ment. When later Mr. Ritchie pro- 
Germanic Confederation a moderate posed to remit the tax, many of the 
scale of duties based on the Prussian members of the Conservative party 
T. of 1818. Up to 1850 there was a proposed, contrary to popular ex- 
gradual and retaliatory system of Ts., pectation, to retain the tax. Mr. 
which only weakened after the Anglo- Chamberlain, while agreeing to the 
French treaty. After this a treaty was remitting of the tax, so far as the 
concluded between France and Prus- colonies wore concerned, was in 
sia (18G2), which three years later was favour of retaining It as against 
extended so os to embrace the entire foreign countries. In the result the 
ZoUverein. The Franco-German War, tax was wholly remitted (1902), but 
in Its consequences, and a general it was apparent to every observer of 
wave of agricultural depression, the political horizon that a serious 
caused a reaction to protectionist rift had occurred in the Unionist 
principles after 1870, and the result party. Mr. Chamberlain at a speech 
lias been that most European coun- in Birmingham outlined his views on 
tries, except Great Britain, are now T. R,, or ‘ fiscal reform ’ as it was 

S rotectionlst, though Holland and then called. His main Idea, and it 
ielgium have, generally speaking, was undeniably a strong one, was 
adhered to the system of moderate that unless Great Britain revised Its 
duties. Most British colonial Ts. aro existing fiscal policy, no assistance 
protectionist, but nowhere perhaps is for colonial development could come 
the contrast between English com- from the mother country. Mr. 
merclal policy and that of any other Chamberlain resigned, and shortly 
great country more marked than in afterwards hfr. Ritchie, also a con- 
tho U.S.A., in which latter country firmed Unionist free trader, also 
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resij^ed. The extraordinaiy debacle 
of, 1906, .when the Liberals were re- 
turoed by, an overwhelming majority, 
mdicated' that, the time w^aa by no 
means ripe ; for any reversion to 
protectionist principles. Neverthe- 
less, the Unionist party continued, in 
opposition, to press the claims of 
T. R. on the attention of the elector- 
ate, though Mr. Balfour, as leader, 
revealed aU his wonted dialectical 
subtlety in avoiding any direct pro- 
noimcement in favour of a ‘ whole- 
hogger ’ policy as distinct from a 
mere system of preferential tariffs in 
the intere.st of the colonies, or, at 
most, a system of retaliation; which 
last system, however, as indicated 
below, is not easily distinguishable 
from either reciprocity Iq.v., and Com- 
mercial Treaties) on the one hand, 
or, on the other, protection pure and 
simple. Matters reached a climax 
when hir. Lloyd George presented 
before parliament his celebrated 
Budget of 1909. 

Different economic aspects of Tariff 
Deform . — As stated from a purely 
partisan standpoint by Air. J. AI. 
Robertson, AI.P., T. R. endeavoius 
‘ to promote imperial union by fiscal i 
methods, which mean tl ‘ ' '' 

of imports of food, with 
rates for empire products 
a set-ofl to the burden of increased 
food-prices, it promises the workers 
that ‘ their wages will always increase 
faster than food prices, and tliey will 
have constant “ work lor all.” ’ But 
the protagonists of T. R. have re- 
peatedly disclaimed any intention of 
taxing either lood-stuffs or raw 
material, though, as will appear from 
a consideration of the arguments 
advanced in the articles Protection 
and Mercantile System, it is diffi- 
cult to see how a tariff sj'stem can 
avoid such taxation, and, as sliown 
above, the whole movement began in 
the desire to retain a war-tax on corn 
as a permanent impost. The weight 
of English opinion would seem to 
bo against the ass - ■ ' 

Protection or any 
exclusion of all out 
some of the chief 
adverse body of op 
the general productiveness of in- 
dustry determines whetlier wages 
shall be high or, low, and that the 
productive power of home indus- 
tries depends not on any ' 
but upon the guidanc 
dual self-interest. B 
it is probable that the ■ 

Englishmen are still inclined to ac- 
cept the truth of the doctrine of free 
trade, many think free trade is good 
only if followed in other countries as 
well as in England, or, in AlnBastablo’e 
words, ‘ the wisdom of unrestricted 
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commoree is believed to bo eontingeat 
on its adoption by the otlier parties 
concerned.' In this connection must 
be noticed the distinctions between 
Reciprocal/ and Retaliation, though, 
masmuch as both these principles 
involve placing restrictions on foreign 
trade as against allowing trade to 
follow out its own supposed natural 
laws, they are at bottom mere forms 
of protection. ■- The advocates- of 
reciprocity maintain that free trade 
is injurious unless other countries 
adopt it ; those of retaliation, that 
free trade is good in itself, but that 
‘ to revenge the injuries inflicted by 
foreign duties on us, or to compel 
their abandonment, wo ought to 
impose corresponding duties on the 
goods of protectionist countries.’ 
Tliis distinction seems to offer no 
more than a contrast in motives, and 
In practical politics the two views are 
often hopelessly confounded. Air. 
Bastable and Professor Sidgwiok and 
others all think that none of the 
leading advocates of free trade over 
believed that its advantage was de- 
pendent on its adoption by other 
trading countiies ; but it is at least 
a natural inference to suppose that a 
body of opinion in the 
ive always thought so, 

both 

natio 

of Ei • 

ment m this respect has not, yet 
found expression in a revised tariff 
must bo ascribed to the continued 
belief in the validity of the free trade 
principle us a tlieoiy, or, conversely, 
to the refutation of both reciprocity 
and retaliation by leading economists. 
Reciprocity,’ says Air. Bastable, 
assumes that restriction gives ad- 
vantages to the nation that employs 
it, at the cost of still greater injury to 
foreigners,’ an assumption based on 
the belief that trade is lucrative only 
to importers (the term ‘ dumping ’ 
in connection with the fear of over 
‘ -red contemptuously 

0 of surplus foreign 
the price obtaining 
■ the country of pro - 
which in its turn 
rests on tho old fallacy that the 
wealth of a country is to bo measured 
by the amount of money in Its pos- 
session (see Currency, AIonev). 
f-.. - — logy of individual ox- 

rgaining, it is clear that 
commerce is tiio rc.sult 
in the comparative cost 
of production in different countries, 
or in other w’ords of tho fact that 
foreign trade supplies any given 
country' with certain goods more 
cheaply than it could itself supply 
them. Tariff -duties on impoits must 
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jrro tanto obstruct the realisation of 
this advantage: but though, if foreign 
countries removed their restrictions, 
tlio gain of the country of importa- 
tion.would be proportionately greater, 
that fact does not destroy the validity 
of, the view that homo restrictions 
alone are injurious (see also iJtPORTS 
AND Exports). Finally, it is to be 
observed that, but littio support for 
reciprocity is to bo derived from the 
belief that protective duties fail 
whoUy or partly on the foreigner. 
The catch-phrase ‘ make the foreigner 
pay ’ takes no account of the prob- 
able effect on prices to tiio consumer. 
Retaliation, In so far as it differs from 
reciprocity at all, does so only by 
reason of the fact that its advocates 
stoutly maintain thoh- adhoronce to 
the principle of free trade, regard- 
loss of the fundamental meaning of 
that principle ns expounded by Jlill, 
Cobden, and others, who concur . In 
defending it against ail criticism 
founded on the supposed evils of 
‘ one-sided economy.' Retaliatory 
duties would not inconceivably result 
in still higher countervailing duties 
on the iiart of the country against 
which tlioy were directed, a result 
which wouid certainly, render the 
adoi)tion of universal free trade far 
more remote than over. To take 
concrete instances, it is doubtful 
wliethcr oitlior the U.S.A., Canada, 
Franco, or Italy, have improved 
their commercial positions by means 
of retaiintory diitic.s'. Mr. Bastablo 
says u'lth considerable force that 
tile, strongest reason against the 
adoption of retaliation by such a 
country ns England, whoso imports 
are mainly food and raw material 
and exports mainly manufactured 
articles, is that foreign countries de- 
sirous of developing tlioir manufac- 
turing industries would not bo de- 
terred by threats of retaliation from 
a nation so advanced in tindo, but 
would, on tlio contrary, ratlicr wel- 
come any check on their exports of 
raw material. 

Bihlioaraphy: Prof. Bastablo’s Com- 
mcrce of Nations, ; Prof. Asldoy’s 
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tlon, 197 : 

1900 ; ■ 

the Fiscal Problem, 1903, and 
Through Preference to Protection, 1907: 
Stanwood’s American Tariff Con- 
troversies in the lUth Century, 1903: 
A. C. Pigou’s The Riddle of the Tariff. 

Tarija; 1. A dept, of Uoiivia. The 
chief industries are stock-raising and 
agriculture. Area 70,800 sq. m. Pop. 
130,000. 2. Tlio cap. of the dept., 
ISO in. S.E. of Sucre. Pop. 8000. 

Tarik, sec GinUAl-TAR. 

Tarim, tlie principal river of 
Cliineso Turkestan, composed of the 
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Yarkand-darya, the Kashgar-darya, 
and the Aksu-darya. The Kouohet- 
darya, which drains Lake Bagrast 
Kul, flows into the T., as do the 
Khotan-darya and the Cherchon- 
darya when they are not dried up. 
The T. is a sluggish stream, shallow 
and tortuous, and after flowing by 
the side of the desert of Takla Makan, 
and through the oases of Yarkma- 
kashgar, Aksu, etc., it dies away in 
the marsh of Lop-nor, after a course 
of 1000 m. Tlie area of its basin is 
354,000 sq. m., of which over a half 
consists of arid deserts, including 
those of Takla Makan, Gobi, and 
Kumtagh. The region has been ex- 
plored by Sven Hedin. See Ids 
Through Asia. 

Tarkastad, the cap. of a div. of the 
same name. Capo of Good Hope, S. 
Africa. Pop. 2200. 

Tarlac, or Tarlag: 1. A prov.. 
Luzon Is., Philippines. The chief 
products are rice and sugar. Area 
1295 sq. m. Pop. 135,000. 2. The 
cap. of the above prov., 65 m. N.N.W. 
of Manila. Pop. 12,500. 

Tarlatan, a gauze-like muslin used 
for ladies’ dresses, etc. It occurs in 
white and colours and is often 
printed. Tarare, 22 m. from Lyons, is 
the cliief centre of this manuf. 

Tarleton, Sir Banastre (1754-1833), 
the son of a Liverpool merchant, 
educated at Oxford. He wont out to 
America with Lord Cornwallis at the 
time of the beginning of the War of 
Independence. T. held several com- 
mands during the ivar, and was 
present at the battles of White Plains 
and Brandyivine. Ho was besieged 
by the Americans in Gloucester, and 
was compelled to surrender. On his 
return to England, T. devoted himself 
to politics. 

Tarlton, Richard (d. 1588), a 

comedian, was distinguished for his 
performance of the clowns of the old 
Englisli drama. One of his last per- 
formances was in The Famous Vic- 
tories of Henry V.; this was in 1588, 
at the Bull in Bishopsgato Street. 
T. is known to have written at least 
one play. The Seven Deadly Sins. 
which, though never printed, and 
now lost, was much admired. There 
is a portrait of T. in his clown’s dress, 
with his pipe and tabor, in tlio Har). 
MS. 3885 : and a similar one on the 
title-page of a pamplilot called 
Tarlton's Jests, 4to., 1611. A copy of 
the former portrait is given in 
Knight’s Pictorial Shakespeare, at the 
end of ■ Twelfth Niglit.’ 

Tarn: 1. A dept, in the S. of 
France, once forming part of Lan- 
guedoe, an old prov., and bounded 
on the N. by Aveyi'ou. The chief 
rivers are the Tarn, Agout, and 
Aveyron, while it also contains the 
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spurs of the Cdvennes. 
connected with wine. wool, and ailfc 
gooc^. whilst coal, iron, and copi)er 
are to be found. Area 2231 so m. 
Cap-Albi. Pop. 324,090. 2. A river 
of trance, rising in the COvennes and 
nomng into the Garonne. The chief 
towns on its banks are Albi and 
Montauban. Length 225 m. 

Tam-el-Garonne, a dept, in the S. 
of trance, originally part of the old 
dept, of Guienne. The cluef rivers 
are the Garonne, Tarn, and Aveyron. 
Area 1440 sg. m. Chief products 
cereals, fruit, and mne. Chief manufa. 
woollen and silk goods. Cap. Mont- 
auban. Pop. 182,537. 

Tamopol, a tn. of GaUcia, Austria, 
78 m. E.S.E. of Lemberg. It distils 
spirits and manufs. flour. Pop. 
33,853. 

Tamow, a tn. in Galicia, Austria, 
164 m. W. of Lemberg, on the 
Dunape. The chief building of in- 
terest is the cathedral, and the cliief 
manuf. agricultimal implements. 
Fop. 37,263. 

Tamowitz, a tn. in Silesia, Prussia. 
45 m. S.E. of Oppeln. The chief in- 
dustries are brewing and iron manuf. 
Pop. 13,574. 

Taro, see Taba. 

Tarots, see Cards, Pdatino. 
Tarpaulin, a large sheet of the 
coarsest kind of linen or hempen 
cloth, saturated with tar to render it 
waterproof. It Is used for covering 
loaded wagons, the hatchways of 
ships, and similar things as a tem- 
porary protection from wet. See 
Waterproof. 

Tarpeia, daughter of Sp. Tarpeius, 
the governor of the Roman citadel 
on the Saturm'an hill, afterwards 
called the Capitoline ; was tempted 
by the gold on the Sabine bracelets 
and collars to open a gate of the 
fortress to T. Tatius and his Sabines. 
As they entered they threw upon her 
their shields and thus crushed her to 
death. 

Tarpon (Meaalops atlanticiis), a 
littoral fish plentiful in warm 
American seas. It grows to a length 
of 7 ft. or more, and to a weight of 
over 200 lbs., the scales, wliioh are 
tough like thin horn, sometimes being 
as much as 5 in. in diameter. 

Tarquinii, in ancient geography, 
a city of Etruria, 45 m. N.W. of 
Rome, near the modern Cometo. It 
was the original residence of Tar- 
quinius Prisous, and one of the chief 
cities of the Etruscan League. 

Tarquinius, the name of a family in 
early Roman history, to which the 
fifth and seventh kings of Rome be- 
longed : lAicius Tarquinius Prisms 
(616-579 B.C.), fifth King of Rome, 
was beloved by his people on account 
of his wisdom and courage. He de- 


Tarragona 
feated the Latins and Sabines, and 
tradition relates that he also defeated 
the Etruscans. Ho was murdered 
after a reign of thirty-eight years. 
Lucius Tarquinius Superhis (534-510 
B.o.l, the seventh King of Romo. His 
cruelty and tyranny obtained for lilm 
the surname of ‘ Superbus.’ But, 
though a tyrant at home, he raised 
Rome to great influence and power 
among the surrounding nations. Re 
defeated the Volsoions and took Gabii 
by stratagem. Owing to an outrage 
committed by his son, Sextus, on 
Luoretim the wife of Ids cousin. Tar- 
qm'm'us CoUatinus, Tarquinius Super- 
bus and his famil}- were exiled in 
510 B.o. The pehple of Tarquinii and 
Veii espoused the cause of the exiled 
tyrant, and marched against Rome, 
but they were unsuccessful. T. next 
repaired to Lars Porsona, King of 
Clusium, who marched against Rome, 
but was induced to moke peace with 
the Romans. Theroupon T. took 
refuge with his son-in-law, Mamilius 
Octavius, who induced the Latin 
states to declare war against Romo, 
but they were defeated in the battle 
of Lake Regillus. T. then fled to 
Aristobulus at Cumro, whore he died. 

Tarragon {Artemisia DramncuUis), 
an aromatic perennial plant, the 
green or dried leaves of which arc 
used for flavouring vinegar, and also 
in cookery. The plant is propagated 
by division or by cuttings in spring, 

Tarragona : 1. A mnritimo prov. 
in the N.E. of Spain, bordering on 
the Mediterranean Sea. It has nn area 
of 2505 sq. m. and a pop. of 339,042. 
On its fertiie mountain slopes arc 
vineyards and orchards, producing 
excellent wine and fruit. There is 
much forest land, yielding valuable 
timber, whilst copper, load, silver, 
lime-stone, and marble are found. 2. 
(Ancient Tarraco.) A seaport and the 
cap. of the above prov., is situated at 
the mouth of the Erancoli, 45 m. 
W.S.W. of Barcelona. It stands on nn 
eminence about 600 ft. high, and 
partly on the low ground beneath it, 
forming an upper and a lower town, 
both of which are fortified. Among 
its arohceological remains are an 
amphitheatre, theatre, clrcns, and 
aqueduct. It is an archbishop’s see, 
with a fine cathedral and palace. The 
port carries on considerable trade, 
but its harbour can only ncooramo- 
date coasting vessels. T. was origin- 
ally a Phoenician sottlomont. Later 
it was captured by the Goths and 
ruined by the Moors. Rebuilt in the 
11th century it has in turn been cap- 
tured by the English (1705) and 
pillaged by the French (1811). Pop. 
25,000. 

Tarragona, a port wine of a tairny 
type, produced in Catalonia, Spain. 
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It is also the name o£ au Australian 
red wine. 

Tarrasa, a tn. in the prov. of 
Barcelona, Spain, 15 m. N.W. of 
Barcelona. The chief manuf. is 
woollen cloth. Pop. 16,000. 

Tarruntenus Paternus, a Roman 
jurist, was the author of Dr lie 
Mililari, two excerpts from which 
arc in Justinian’s Digest. 

Tarrytown, a vil. of New York in 
Westchester co., on the Hudson R., 
25 m. N. of New York City, famed as 
the ‘ Sleepy Hollow ’ of Washington 
Irving’s story. He lies buried hero. 
Pop. (1910) 5900. 

’Tarshish, a place or region which is 
mentioned several times in the O.T. 
It was probably the ancient Tartessus, 
and was situated in Spain near the 
mouth of the R. Guadalquivir. Tar- 
tessus was a noted centre of commerce. 
See Ezek. xxvii. 12, etc. 

• Tarsipes rostratus. the Noolbenger, 
a tiny marsupial, native of Western 
Australia. It is arboreal in habit, and 
feeds largely on honey, which it ex- 
tracts with its long, tongue. 

Tarsus, a city of Cilicia in Asia 
Minor, on the R. Cydnus, represented 
to-day by the modern Tersus. It is 
now chiefly remerat)cred for its con- 
nection mth St. Paul. See Sir W. M. 
Ramsay’s Off ic.so/S(. Paul. 

Tartaglia, Niccolo (c. 1500-57), bom 
at Brescia. He was mainly interested 
in the scientiflo and mathematical 
problems of gunnery and the art of 
warfare, particularly in projectiles. 
In 1521 he was a teacher of mathe- 
matics in Verona, and discovered a 
method of solving certain cubic equa- 
tions. His chief works are : Nova 
Scienlia, 1537, and General Traltato 
di Numero c Misitre, 1556 and 1560, 
the latter dealing with arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and mensuration. 

Tartan, or Plaid, a pattern woven in 
cloth, in which bands of different 
colours are woven or printed side by 
side, both the warp and welt way of 
the material, thus giving the well- 
known checkered pattern. The so- 
called shepherd’s plaid of Scotland is 
known to have a very remote anti- 
quity amongst the eastern nations of 
the world. These plaids were in great 
favour in the Highlands of Scotland, 
whore each clan wore a particular kind 
as its distinctive dross. 

Tartar Emetic, or Potassium Anti- 
monyl Tartrate (C«H»0,K(SbO)+ 
IHiO), is prepared by boiling potas- 
sium hydrogen tartrate with anti- 
monious oxide and water. It is 
readily soluble in water, and is used 
in dyeing as a mordant and in medi- 
cine as an emetic. 

Tartaric Acid, or Dihydroxysuc- 
oinlo Acid (CjH.O,), is a commonly 
occurring vegetable acid, and is con- 


tained in grapes and other fruits. 
During the later stages of the fer- 
mentation of grape-juice, impure 
potassium hydrogen tartrate or argol 
is deposited. From this salt the com- 
mercial acid is prepared. The crude 
argol is partially purified by re- 
crj'staUisatlon from hot water, and 
it is then boiled in solution with 
chalk. Calcium tartrate is deposited 
and the T. A. is set free from this by 
treating %vith dilute sulphuric acid. 
The acid forms large transparent 
crystals, is readily soluble in water 
and alcohol, but insoluble in ether 
(melting point 167° C,). Like other 
dioarboxylic acids, it forms both 
hydrogen and normal salts. The acid 
salt is known as ‘ cream of tartar ’ 
and the potassium sodium salt as 
‘ Rochelle salt.’ T. A. is used in the 
preparation of effervescing drinks and 
in baking-powders. There are four 
optical isomerides of the acid, viz. 
dextro -tartaric, lajvo-tartarlo, meso- 
tartario (inactive), and racemic acid 
(inactive). 

Tartars (properly Tatars), a term 
applied somewhat loosely to mixed 
races inhabiting parts of Siberia, 
Turkestan, and the Steppes. They are, 
in fact, a Mongolo-Turki people, 
though the name was first given to 
certain tribes of the Tunguses. In the 
middle ages, however, it was made to 
include the warriors of Mongolian and 
Turkish origin who followed the re- 
doubtable (lenghiz Khan, and whose 
exploits and deeds of savagery left so 
lively an impression on Europe. 
Indeed, it was probably about that 
time that their original name of 
‘ Tatar ’ became altered to ‘ Tartar,’ 
from a fancied connection with the 
Greek word iariaros, hell. The fierce- 
ness of the T. has passed into a 
proverb. In modem times the word 
is used to denote a heterogeneous 
variety of tribes, including the 
Kirghiz, a nomadic race inhabiting 
the Steppes, the Kalmucks, Kipchaks, 
and Crim Ts., the blending of the races, 
and the mingling, in varying degrees, 
of Mongolian and Caucasian charac- 
teristics, being exceedingly puzzling 
to ethnologists. 

Tartarus, son of .®ther and Ge, and 
by his mother Ge the father of the 
Gigantes, Typhoeus and Echidna. 
In the Iliad T. is a place beneath the 
earth reserved for the rebel Titans, as 
tar below Hades as Heaven is above 
the earth. Later poets use the name 
as synonymous with Hades. 

Tartary, or Tatary, a term formerly 
given to Central Asia, on account of 
the inroads of Tartar hordes in the 
middle ages. It comprised the whole 
central belt of Central Asia and E. 
Europe, from the Sea of Japan to the 
Dnieper, including Manchuria, Mon- 
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goha, Chinese Turkestan. Indepen 
dent Turkestan, the Kalmuck and 
Kirghiz steppes, and the old klianates 
of Kazan, Astrakhan, and the 
Crimea. But latterly the term had 
a more limited signjfleanoe, and in- 
cluded only Chinese Turkestan and 
W. Turkestan. 

Tartini, Giuseppe (1692-1770). an 
Italian composer and violinist of the 
same tradition as Corelli and Vivaldi, 
horn at Pirano. In 1728 he started a 
violin school. His compositions for 
violin comprise over 100 sonatas and 
as many concertos, including the 
famous Devil's Trill sonata. 

Tarudant, the cap. of the prov. of 
Sus, Morocco, about 125 m. S.W. of 
Morocco, and betiveen the R. Sus and 
the Atlas Mta. The chief minerals arc 
copper, gold, iron, and silver, while 
copper goods are manufactured, and 
dyeing and tanning carried on. Pop. 
(estimated) 35,000. 

Tar Wood, sec Tab. 

Tasgaon, a tn. in the Satara dist., 
Bombay, India, 58 m. S.E. of Satara. 
Pop. 11,500. 

Tashi Lama, or Teshu Lama, one of 
the two great lamas of Tibet. He is 
the head of the great monastery of 
Tashdhunso, and while he does not 
possess the secular authority of the 
Dalai Lama, he is equal to him if not 
superior spiritually. During the 
absence of the Dalai Lama after the 
British Expedition of 1904, ho was 
the head of Lamaism in Tibet. See 
Lamaism. 

Tashkend, or Tashkent, the cap. of 
the gov.-general of Russian Turkestan 
and of the ter. of SiW-Daria, situated 
on a trib. of the Syr-Daria, 160 m. 
N. of Samarkand. The city is divided 
into two — the native one and the new 
Russian one — and is well built and 
has many large public edifices. The 
trade of the city is important, the 
chief mahufs. being leather goods, 
metals, and textile fabrics. Pop. 
165,000. „ 

Tashkurghan, the chief place m the 
dist. of Klmlm, Afghan Tm-kestan, 

4 m. S.'Of the ruined town of Khulin. 
It is an important trading centre. 

Pop. 10,000. ^ 

.f rn in Bhutan. 13} 

, has a Inige 
5ts. I 

. >(c. 1602-59). 

. ' ■ .. tplorer. The 

exact date of ins nirut js not known, 
but the date above given is surmised. 
Hewasoommissionedbj'thegovernor- 
general of Batavia, Van Diemen, to 
discover tlio < * Great South Land* 
Whilst on, this exploit he was suc- 
cessful in discovering Tasmania which 
he at first named Van Diemen a Land, 
1642. AnEnglish edition ofhisjouraal i 
from 1642-44 was published m 1898..' 
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Glacier, situated in the S. 
of the South Is. of New Zealand; it 
was (hEcovered in 1862 by Julius von 
Haast, Jt has a total area of just over 
JO sq. m., and lies practically at the 
base of the mountain heights of the 
Southern (New Zealand) Alps. 

Tasmania. This island, which 
mrms the seventh state of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, i.s sepa- 
rated from Victoria hv the Bass 
Strait which is about 140 m. ivide. 
In area it is a little smaller than 
Scotland, and is the smallest of all 
the .Australian colonies ns well as 
the most temperate and pleasant. 
The N. coast forms a concave curve 
flanked by the island groups of Fur- 
neau.v (B.) and the Hunter and King 
Is. (W.). The nortlicru and westerly 
coasts are not gi’catiy indented, but 
have some good harbours. The E. 
coast is much more indented, whilst 
the S. and S.E. coasts are formed of a 
series of curiously shaped peninsulas. 
Area, including dependent islands, 
26,215 sq. m. Pop. 1D0,S9S. 

Conflgurolion and rivers , — The 
island is made mi of ancient palrao- 
zoiostrato which have been penetrated 
by the harder masses of igneous rocks. 
The whole of the surface of the island 
is broken up by the full rivers into 
gullies and steep mountain slopes. 
Running almost parallel to the E. 
coast is an irregular range of moun- 
tains which finds its highest point 
in Ben Lomond, which rises to u 
height of 5000 ft. A line of depression 
formed by the river valleys of the 
Tamar, Macquarie, and Coal Rs, 
forms a natural means of communica- 
tion between N. and S. The whole ol 
the centre of the island is a plateau 
which, as it proceeds wc-stward. 
breaks up into short mountain ranges 
and culminates in Mt. Cradle (5070 
ft.), -ibout the centre of the island 
and practically at the highest point 
of the plateau lies a number of fresh- 
water lakes. The largest of these Is 
the Great Lake which lies at an eleva- 
tion of nearly 4000 ft. and which ha- 
an area of about 48 sq. m, TIio chief 
rivers of the island are tho Derwent, 
rising in Lake St. Clair and ontaring 
tlic sea at Storm Bay (130 m. long); 
the Huon, which enters tho sea at 
D’Entreca.staaux Clianncl (100 ni. 
long); and the Tamar, which in reality 
is an estuary formed by tlie junotiou 
of the Esk and tho MaoqunrJe, wlilch 
drain the E. depression and receive 
tributaries from tho lakes ol ilio 
centre. 

Mineral resources . — Tlio country is 
on the whole very rich in mineral 
resources. Tho chief raining industry 
is tin, wliich is mined in great quanti- 
ties at Mt. Bisolioff and at Braii-v- 
holme. Copper and antimony are 
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found nfc Mt. Lyell, and silver is 
mined in the W. Iron is found in 
most parts of the island, and coal is 
also fairlj' plentiful. Amongst other 
minerals found in greater or less 
quantities arc bismuth ore, slates, 
marble, and building stone. 

Climate, etc. — The clhuate is mild 
aud equable, resembling that of the 
southernmost parts of the British 
Isles. TIic vegetation of the island 
is practically identical with that 
of Australia; the eucalyptus is the 
most predominant feature. The 
island is very well wooded, and the 
interior still yields a valuable supply 
of timber. The fauna in general is 
that of Australia, but there arc one 
or two species peculiar to the i.sland, 
i.e. the Tasmanian devil and the 
tiger or striped wolf, wliich. because 
of the enormous damage it did to 
the sheep, is now practically ex- 
tinct. The platypus Is more common 
in T. than in Australia. Fish of all 
kinds are found in great abundance. 

Industries and trade. — Sheep rear- 
ing and agriculture’ arc the principal 
occupations. • Fruit and hops arc 
grown in huge quantities for exporta- 
tion. The leading exports are wool, 
gold, silver, and tin, and the chief 
Imports arc textiles, manufactured 
goods, and provisions. The chief 
trade of the island is carried on with 
Victoria and the British Isles. The 
•principal towns are connected by rail- 
way, but the inter-communications 
arc ns yet not good. Tlie main railway 
line runs between Hobart and Laun- 
ceston, the chief towns. Total im- 
ports (1911) £3,309,.50G ; e.xports 
U911) £4,629,331. This includes 
inter-state trade. 

Histori/ and government. — T. was 
originally called Van Diemen’s Land, 
and was discovered by Tasman in 
1042. In 1777 it was visited by C!ook, 
who, however, thought that it formed 
part of the mainland. It was proved 
an island by circumnavigation by 
Bass and Flinders in 1798, and in 1803 
was annexed by the British' Crow'n as 
a dependency of Now South Wales. 
The site of the present capital was 
originally a convict settlement, and 
the transportation of convicts to the 
island continued until 1853. The 
island was granted rcsponsiblogovern- 
inent in 1850, and the name of the 
island '\vas changed to T. The Houses 
of Parliament consist of a House of 
As'^cmbly and a Legislative Council, 
wliilst the Governor represents the 
King. The Parliament is elected by 
both sexes. 

Aborigines. — These numbered in 
1803 about 5000, but they are wholly 
ext inct now, the last of them having 
died in 1870. The British treatment 
towards them was cruel, and for the 


first tliirty years after tho settlement 
a constant war was waged between 
native and settler. Finally, about 
1850, some attempts were made to 
preserve them on reservations, but 
tho attempt ended in failure. 

Bibliography. — Bonwick, The Last 
of the Tasmanians (London). 1870; 
Fenton, History of Tasmania (Laun- 
ceston), 1884 ; Just, Official Hand- 
book of Tasmania (London), 1892. 

Tasmanian Devil iDasyurusursiniis), 
a marsupial which occurs only in 
Tasmania. It bears an external 
resemblance to a small bear with a 
long tail, and is brownish black in 
colour OTth a broad white band across 
the chest. It is very fierce and blood- 
thirsty, and often destroys poultry 
and even sheep. 

Tasman Sea, the name given by 
the British Admiralty to the Pacific 
waters which lie between New Zea- 
land and Australia and Tasmania. 

Tassie, James (1735-99), a gem- 
engraver and modeller, born at Pollok- 
shaws near Glasgow. He met Quin at 
Dublin and with him invented the 
‘ white enamel composition ’ which he 
used for his medallion portraits and 
reproduction of gems. Tho ‘ Descrip- 
tive Catalogue ’ (1791) of Rudolph 
Eric Rospe enumerates 16,000 pieces 
from his hands, but before his death 
this had reached 20,000. His nephew, 
William Tassie (1777-1860), was also 
an engraver and modeller, and won 
tho lottery lor Boydell’s Shakespeare 
Gallery in 1805. He executed, 
amongst other works, a very fine 
portrait of Pitt. ' 

Tasso, Bernardo (1493-1569), born 
at Venice. A poet of high contem- 
porary standing, now remembered 
rather as tho father of Torquato T. 
iq.v.) than as a lyrical poet. Tech- 
nically skilful his poetry was marred 
by exaggeration and bombast, imitat- 
ing Petrarch and Ariosto. Educated 
at Padua, he became secretaiy to 
Prince Sanseverino of Salerno. Hi.s 
works, mostly published posthu- 
mously, Include Amadij (1560), 
Floridante (1587), Lyrics (1749). Life 
by G. Camperi. 

Tasso, Torquato (1544-95), one of 
tho finest and most widely influential 
Italian poets, son of Bernardo T. 
(q.v.), born at Sorrento. In 1560 he 
was sent to Padua to study law, but, 
influenced by the literary environ- 
ments of his early years at Rome and 
Venice, ho devoted himself to litera- 
ture and philosophy. Two years 
later he produced Rinaldo, a romantic 
poem dedicated to Cardinal Luigi 
d’Este, who later became his patron 
(1565). From 1578-86 T. was im- 
prisoned in a madhouse, probably on 
account of his extreme eccentricity 
and religious mania. Meanwhile, La 
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Qcrusalemme Liberaia had been com- 
pleted (1675) and submitted toseveral 
cntics. On his release T. went to 
Mantua as the prot6g6 of Prince 
Vincenzo Gonzaga, and here he re- 
OTote Ws great epic in accordance 
with hie critics’ suggestions. The 
result. La Oerusalemme Conquistata 
(1592), was a feeble, pedantic effusion, 
in which he expurgated the fine 
passages of paganism and chivalry 
of the original edition on which his 
fame ultimately rested, e.p. those re- 
lating to the characters Ermim'a, 
Clorinda, and Armida. The last few 
years of his life were passed between 
Naples and Rome. In 1594 he was 
summoned by the pope to be crowned 
poet laureate, but he died on his 
arrival in Rome at the convent of 
• Sant’ Onofrlo, without receiving the 
honom. T.’s poetry was an attempt 
to reconcile classic form (e.g. the 
Virgilian epic in Rinaldo) with a 
deeper note of personal sentiment. 
Besides io Oerusalemme his works 
include a delightful pastoral drama 
Aminta, a weak tragedy Torrismondo, 
a rather brutal comedy Oli IniricM 
d’Amore, and many other 'plays and 
poems. Works, ed. Rosina, 33 vols. 
(Pisa); Lives by Milman (1850) and 
Hasell (1882). 

Tassoni, Alessandro (1565-1635), an 
Italian poet, born at Modena. He was 
employed in several diplomatic mis- 
sions when secretary to Cardinal 
Ascanio Colonna (1599-1608), and 
later in the service of the Duke of 
Savoy. La Secchia Rapila (or ‘ 'Tlie 
Rape of the Bucket ’), a burlesque 
epic; Pensieri Diversi,' and Con- 
siderazioni sopra il Petrarcha are his 
principal works. 

Taste, in physiology, the sensation 
caused by the application of certain 
substances in solution to organs .situ- 
ated on the tongue, and to a lesser 
degree on the soft palate, the uvula, 
and adjacent structures. The ter- 
minal organs of T. are small oval 
bodies known as taste-bulbs, less than 

in. in length, and distributed un- 
equally, but in enormous quantities, 
over the surfaces susceptible to the 
sensation. Substances which excite 
the sensation of T. must be in solu- 
tion. The process is probably de- 
pendent on chemical changes taking 
place inside the taste-bulb, and e^- 
dence Is forthcoming which tends to 
prove that each taste-bulb is only 
capable of communicating one variety 
of sensation. Four Ts. ore usually 
identlfled-— sweet, bitter, acid, and 
saline. All the other delicately dif- 
ferentiated sensations usually re- 
ferred to the sense of T. are really 
smeU sensations. .. 

Tata, Yaraselji Nasarwanji (1839- 
1904), a Parsee merchant and philan- 


Tatra 

toropist, born at Nosari in Baroda. 
He formed a company to work the 
u*on ores of the Central ^ovinccs on 
modern principles, and effected the 
lowering of the freights on Indian 
goods to China and Japan. He also 
introduced a silk industry after 
Japanese methods into Mysore, nml 
endowed a research institute at 
Bangalore. 

Talar, see Taktab. 

Talar-Bazarjik, a tn. of Eastern 
Ruraelia, Bulgaria, 23 m. W. ol 
Phllippopolis, on the Maritza. Pop. 
18.000. 

Tate, Sir Henry, Bart. (1819-99), 
founder of the ‘ Tate Gallery ’ of 
British art, bom at Chorley in' Lan- 
cashire. He was a sugar merchant, 
but spent all his leisure in devotion to 
the fine arts, and made a collection of 
pictures which ho afterwards gave 
to the nation. 

Tate, Nahum (1652-1716), an Irish 
poet, bom at Dublin. Ho issued 
several volumes of poems, and was 
the author of some indifferent plays. 
His poem. Panacea, a Poem on Tea, 
is perhaps his best effort. In 1692 lie 
was appointed poet laureate, and ten 
yearslaterthe ofiicoofhistoriographcr- 
royal was bestowed upon him. 

Tatham, John (fl. 1632-64), a 
dramatist, was the author of tho text 
of several city pageants, and wrote 
some plays and poems. 

Tatian, the first Christian apologist, 
flourished in tho latter part of tho 
2nd century. Ho was a Syrian from 
the region of Mesopotamia. Ho was 
a Sophist and taught rhetoric with 
much success. Coming to Rome, he 
was converted to Christianity and 
became a disciple of Justin Martyr. 
He is famous as tho author of An 
Apology to the Heathen, in which he 
defends the Christian faith and prac- 
tice. He also wrote two lost works, A 
Harmony of the Gospels and Per- 
fection after the Pattern of the Saviour. 
The Apology is generally printed witli 
tho works of Justin Martyr. 

Tali Concession, a gold-mining dist. 
the British fieobuannland Pro- 


of 

tectorate, with an area of 2600 sq. m., 
which was originally conceded by 
Lobengula in 1887. Chief town, 
Francistown. 

Tatius, Achilles, an Alexandrian 
writer of romances, probably lived in 
the 5th century a.d. His Leucippe 
and Cleitophon is written in elegant 
Greek but has a rather improbable 
plot; tho characterisation is weak. It 
is printed in the Erotici Scriptora 
Orceci, and there is nn English trans- 
lation by the Rev. R. Smith, 1855. 

Tatra-Fiirod, or Alt-Schmooks, a 
watering-place In the co. of Szopes, 
Himgary, 125 m. N.N.E. of Bni'"- 
pcst. 
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Tatra Mountains, see Caepathians. 

Tatta, a tn. of Sindh, India, on the 
Indus, 54 m. E.S.E. of Karachi, once 
a town of importance. Pop. 10,000. 

Tatfersali, Richard (1724-95), bom 
at Hurstwood in Lancashire, but 
came from there at an early age to 
London, where ho entered the ser- 
vice of the Duke of Kingston. He 
afterwards became an auctioneer, 
and established himself at first at 
Hyde Park Comer. Here he built 
up a great business as an auctioneer 
of high-class horses, and finally his 
place became a recognised racing 
centre. In 1805 the premises were 
transferred to Knlghtsbridge. 

Tattersairs, the name given to the 
establishment for the auetion of 
horses, at present at Knightshridgo 
Green, whenee it was transferred from 
Hyde Park Comer in 1865. It was 
founded by Eiohard TattersaU (g.v.). 

Tattooing, the name usually given 
to the custom common among many 
uncivilised tribes of marking the skin 
by pnnetures or incisions, and intro- 
ducing into them coloured fluids, so 
as to produce an indelible stain. T. 
has been found in most of the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean, and among many 
of the aboriginal tribes of Africa and 
America, as well as, on a limited 
Boalo, in the East. The native chiefs 
of Now Zealand tattoo the face and 
the whole body in a variety of very 
elaborate symmetrical figures. It is 
done by puncturing the skin ^vith 
sharp-pointed instmmonts till the 
blood flows, and then robbing in char- 
coal. The marks which result are 

ermanent, and appear black on a 

roTO skin, while on the skin of a 
European they appear blue. The age 
for tattooing the males varies from 
eight or ten years up to about twenty ; 
the females have only the face slightly 
tattooed. The Bedouin Arabs, the 
Tanguses, and other eastern tribes, 
and many tribes of American Indians, 
still practise it. It prevailed amongst 
the ancient Thracians, and was dis- 
tlnctive of high rank. The ancient 
Britons also practised it, and traces 
of it lingered in England imtil after 
the Norman Conquest. Perhaps the 
praetieo of sailors and soldiers to 
print anchors and other marks on 
their arms is a relie of it still sub- 
sisting. 

Taubate, a tn. in the state of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, 78 m. E.N.E. of Sao 
Paulo. Pop. (dist.) 15,000. 

Taubraann, ^iedrioh (1565-1613), 
a German philosopher and poet, a 
native of Franconia. He published 
editions of Virgil and Plautus ; Dis- 
s^aiio de Lingua Latina; Mdo- 
da^a ; and Schediasmala Poelica. 
His witticisms were published in 
Tauhmanniana, 1707. He was for a 


time professor at Wittenberg Uni- 
versity, being appointed in 1595. 

Tauoha, a tn. in Saxony, 54 ni. 
E.N.E. of Leipzig. Pop. 5379. ' 

Tauchnitz, Karl Christoph Trau- 
gott (1761-1836), born near Grimma, 
Saxony; established a printing busi- 
ness in Leipzig in 1796 and a pub- 
lishing house in 1798. His special 
publications were stereotyped editions 
of the Greek and Roman classics, 
but he also printed Bibles and dic- 
tionaries. His son, Karl Christian 
Philipp Tauchnitz (1798-1884), car 
ried on the business, and left money 
for philanthropic purposes. Hi's 
nephew, Christian Tiemhard, Frei- 
herr von Tauchnitz (1816-95), also 
founded in 1837 a printing and pub- 
lishing house in Leipzig, and began 
his Library of British and American 
Authors in 1841. In 1868 ho began 
the collection of German Authors, 
and in 1886 the Student’s Tauchnitz 
editions appeared. Ho was ennobled 
in 1860, and made a Saxon life-peer 
in 1877. He was British consul- 
general lor the kingdom and duchies 
of Saxony (1866-95). 

Tauom Alps, see Tynon, Alps of. 

Tauler, Johann (1290-1361), a Ger- 
man mystic, bom in Strassburg. His 
Sermons, which are marked by sincere 
practical piety, wereprintedatLeipzig 
in 1498, but there is also a modern 
edition by Julius Hamberger, 1864, 
and R. H. Hutton published T.’s 
sermons for le.stlvals under the title 
of The Inner Way. 

Taung-ngu, a tn. and cantonment 
In the district of the same name. 
Lower Burma, about 75 m. N.E. of 
Prome. Pop. about 17,000. 

Taunton: 1. A municipal and pari, 
bor. of Somerset, England, 30 m. N.E. 
of Exeter. It has a magnificent 15th 
century church, a hospital, which 
was originally a lozar house, of the 
12th to 13th century, and the remains 
of a Norman castle which was built 
on the site of an old Saxon fort. The 
grammar school dates its founda- 
tion back to the 16th century. The 
chief products of the town are apples, 
cider, gloves, collars, and agricul- 
tural implements. Historically the 
town has played an important part 
In many ways. It was occupied by 
the pretender Perkin Warbeck in 
1497. During the Civil War it was 
held for Parliament, and later in the 
same century it witnessed the pro- 
clamation of the Protestant ‘ King ’ 
Monmouth and the brutalities of 
Jeflreys and Kirke’s ‘lambs.’ Pop. 
(1911) 22,563. 2. A city of Massa- 

chusetts, in Bristol co., of which it is 
the CO. seat. It manufactures cotton 
goods and some machinery. It is 
about 30 m. from Boston. Poo. 
(1910) 34,259. 
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Taunus Mountains, a ranc:e of 
mountains which stretches well over 
50 m. in n north-easterly direction 
from the confluence of the Rhine and 
the Main. It is extremely well wooded 
and the lower slopes are particularly 
fertile. The vineyards which are 
situated there are of world-wide 
reputation and prodnce such famous 
wmes as Riidesheimer and Hoeh- 
heimer. The chief mountain heights 
are Grosser Feldberg (2890 ft.) and 
Kleiner Feldberg (2715 ft.). On this 
range of mountains are • situated 
some famous German spas, such os 
Homherg, AViesbaden, and Ems, aU 
of which are famous for their mineral 
springs. A national monument repre- 
senting the figure Germania was here 
erected in commemoration of the 
war of 1870-71. 

Taupo, a lake of North Is., New 
Zealand, situated in the centre of the 
island. The chief river flowing into 
it is the AVaikato, while near its 
shores are volcanoes. 

Tauranga, a tn. and harbour of 
Nortli Is., New Zealand, on the Bay 
of Plenty. Pop. 1000. 

Taurica Chersonesus, or Taurio 
Chersonese, also called the Taurio 
Peninsula, was an ancient name for 
the Crimea (q.v.). 

Taurida, a gov. of Russia, having 
for its boundaries the Black Sea and 
•the Sea of Azov. It Includes the 
peninsula of the Crimea — where the 
scenery is mountainous and pic- 
turesque. Cereals are among the chief 
products, while the manufactures in- 
clude flour and tobacco. Area 23,312 
sq. m. Pop. 1,870,200. 

Taurine (CiHjNSO,), amidoetbyl- 
sulphonio acid, a crystalline sub- 
stance produced in the decomposition 
of bUe. 

Tauromenium, see Taorsuna. 

Taurus, a range of mountains in 
the S. of Asia Minor extending from 
the R. Euphrates to the jEgean Sea. 
Portions of the range are known by 
different names, as Ala-Dagh, Bulgor- 
Dagh — the height ranging from 
8000 to over 10,000 ft. . 

Taurus, or the Bull (symbol 0), 
the second sign of the zodiac, which 
used to bo the first of the year. It 
contains the beautiful star Aldebaran, 
and the groups Hyades and Pleiades, 
the last named being involved in 
nehula. Other nebnlte are the ‘ Crab,’ 
discovered in 1731, and N.(3,0. 1554 
and 1555, both variable, i Tauri is a 
spcotroscopio binary, period 138 days, 
the spectrum showing helium ; R 
and S are Mira variables ; \ has a 
dark companion, the period of eclipse 
being 3'9 days. Boss has studied a 
globular cluster, 140 light years dis- 
tant, and shown their common 
motion (see Stabs, diagram). 


Taus, a tn. of Bohemia, Austria. 
27 m. S.AV. of Pilsen. It is a manu- 
facturing town. Pop. 8170. 

■ Tautog, or Black Fish (Tantogo 
onitis), a food fish which occurs off 
the Atlantic coast of N. America. 
It averages from 12 to 14 lbs. and 
is much valued in American flsh 
markets. 

Tavastehus, the cap. of the gov. of 
T., Finland. GO m. N.N.AA'. of Hel- 
singfors. Its castle, dating from the 
middle .ages, is used ns a prison. 
Pop. 5000. 

Tavern, see Bicekces and Licen'S- 
INQ Law. 

Tavernier, Jean Baptiste, Baron 
D’Aubonno (1605-89), a famous French 
traveller of the 17th century, born 
at Paris of Protestant parents, and 
commenced his career as a traveller 
in 1C31, when he travelled to Turkey 
and Persia, During the succeeding 
years ho travelled much In the East, 
visiting many places in Persia, Syria, 
and India. Finalls' ho travelled 
through Batavia, and retunied rid 
the c£po. Ho publislicd his famous 
Six Vovages in 1G7G, and a hook 
dealing with his life and adven- 
tures was published in 188G by Foret. 

Taveta, a district of British E. 
Africa, near to Mount Kllima-njaro, 
possessing an extremely rich vegeta- 
tion. 

Tavira, a seaport tn. of Algarvo, 
Portugal, 20 m. N.E. of Faro. ' It 
trades chiefly in mineral waters and 
■nines, and is also engaged in fishing. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Tavistock, a tn. of Devonshire, 
England, 15 m. N. of Plymouth, on 
the R. Tavy. It has many fine 
buildings, clilet amongst which are 
the parish church and the Emlldh'all. 
There are also the remains of a fine 
abbey which was granted to the 
Russell famUy at the time of tho 
Dissolution by Henry VIII. Part of 
this abbey now constitutes a publlo 
library. The chief Industries arc 
coppcr-mlning and the extraction of 
arsenic. 

Tavoy, a sca])ort, the cap. of T. 
district, Tenasserlm, Lower Burma, 
30 m. from the mouth of tho Tavoy 
R. It is in a rice-producing region. 
Pop. 22,400. 

Taw, a river of Devonshire, Eng- 
land, rising on Dartmoor, and flowing 
into Bideford Bay. Length 50 m. 

Taxation is that branoh of political 
economy which endeavours to e.x- 
ploin tho mode in which tho revenue 
required for the publlo service may 
be most advantageously raised. 

Oeneral principles of iaxaiion . — 
Tho majority of economists of the 
last century set out by an enumera- 
tion of the four clnssio canons or 
maxims of Adam Smith. They ore, 
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bricflj’ stated, as, follows: 1. The 
subjects of a State ought to contri- 
bute towards the support of tbe 
Goveniment ns nearly ns possible in 
proportion to their respective abili- 
ties. , 2. Taxes should be certain, 
not arbitrary. 3. Taxes should be 
levied at the time at which it ts most 
convenient for the contributor to pay 
them. 4. A tax ought to be so con- 
tributed as both to take out and 
keep out of the pockets of the people as 
little as possible over and above what 
it , brings into the public treasury of the 
State. It is obvious that nO Govern- 
ment with any regard to the cost of 
collection could possibly undertake 
to secure such an equality for each 
individual as distinct from each class 
of individuals, and the most that can 
be done is to take classes in the aggre- 
gate, detennlnc what kind of tax 
presses least hardly on the different 
classes, and, in the case of imposts 
laid on all, to lessen the burden by. 
graduation, abatement, proportionate 
percentage, or some other means of 
equitable adjustment. In spite of 
JUH’s criticisms, the opinion that a 
tax in the shape of a given fraction of 
a small income, is a heavier burden 
than ■ the same fraction deducted 
from a much larger Income, Sir. 
Gladstone adopted the principle of 
abatement, and in renou’ing the In- 
come tax in 1800 exempted all 
incomes below £100 and taxed higher 
incomes on the excess above £00. 
(Bontham first advanced the prin- 
ciple of leaving a certain minimum 
of Income sufilciont to provide the 
necessaries of life untouched.) (For 
the present .'system of exemption 
and graduation, tlio differentiation 
of rates in the case of unearned 
Income, and the imposition of super- 
tax, see under Income Tax.) Mill 
allowed that some taxes which vio- 
lated the maxim of equality might 
none the less be justlflablj' Imposed, 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s Increment 
value duty has at least the respec- 
table weight of Mill’s opinion that 
the increase of the rent of land from 
natural causes is a fit subject of 
peculiar taxation {see Increjient and 
Land Taxes). The present tax on 
undeveloped land, of course, violates 
the rule sometimes put forward {e.g. 
by Ricardo as an objection to legacy 
duties) that taxes should fall on 
income and never on capital — n rule 
to wliich SIlll Iilmself attached not 
the slightest importance, seeing that 
all taxes were in some sense partly 
paid out of capital, and that in a 
country where wealth was abundant 
such taxes did not sensibly impede 
the increase of national wealth. 

The second of Smith’s maxims is in 
effect violated l)y the imposition of 


ad valorem duties.on certain imported- 
commodities Instead- of duties of a 
fixed money value (Fawcett, PolUical 
Economy). Fixed duties, too, are 
more in keeping .with free trade 
principles, especially as those im- 
posed on commodities, the quantity 
and price of which vary according to 
climatic or other conditions, must 
necessarily tend to discotirage pro- 
duction. Adam Smith’s third 
maxim is commonly assumed to be 
observed in the ordinary course of 
commercial dealing thus: The whole- 
sale merchant pays the duty in the 
first place it the commodity be a 
dutiable import, or the retailer pays 
for foreign goods by means of nego- 
tiable Instruments to cover both the 
wholesale price and the duty, the 
amount of the tax being ultimately 
borne by the consumer. But in point 
of fact the consumer’s convenience is 
not directly considered by the Legis- 
lature; he must, if he does not choose 
to dispense with any particular duti- 
able article, pay the market price for 
it and console himself with the reflec- 
tion that in theory the majority , of 
the electorate is in favour of the 
tax. Most economists in the past 
and many latter-day. economists 
confidently assert that taxes on 
rent and taxes on real profits can- 
not bo transferred. No doubt the 
occupier of land can, if he pays the 
property tax, deduct it from his rent, 
but it is a moot point -(vhether land 
taxes (whatever may be their imme- 
diate operation) in almost any shape 
or form do not, in a country where 
land is limited, result in increased 
rentals. The vehement anger 
stirred uy in some quarters by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s undeveloped land 
duly may have been due to the fact 
(if so) that here at last was an impost 
which could not be shifted even on 
to the purchaser -in the open market 
into whose hands the duty operated 
to throw many an estate. Taxes on 
raw material transgress Adam Smith’s 
fourth rule, for they add to the cost 
of production in tlie first stage of the 
industrial process, and by increasing 
the capital needed for supplying the 
commodity in que.stion, accumulate 
a charge on the consumer. Hence 
the utility of bonding houses, -where- 
in goods may remain until actually 
sold, and the payment of duty post- 
poned till that time, the result being 
that the con.sumer avoids payment 
of the interest on the duty as well as 
on tile original cost of the goods. 
The T. of raw material has, ever 
since the repeal of the Corn Laws, met 
with the almost unanimous reproba- 
tion of economists, even those of the 
protectionist school. But it has 
required all the ingenuity of the 
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Conservativo press o£ tb-day and the 
strenuons assertions of the pam- 
phleteer to assure the electorate that 
the protagonists of Tariff Keform 
fe.j’.) hare no intention (if that be so) 
of taxing raw material (including in 
that term food required for the 
maintenance of productire labour). 
Finally, in connection with Adam 
Smith’s fourth rule it is to be added 
that the cost of coUeoting taxes should 
be as low as possible, as a corollary 
of which it follows that the articles 
chosen for taxation should be such 
that the cost of collection is not out 
of all proportion to the revenue 
yielded by the tar. 

Direct and indirect taxation . — 
Adopting the orthodox point of view, 
a tax is said to be direct when it is 
imposed on the incomes or property 
of individuals ; indirect when it is 
Imposed on the articles on which 
such incomes or property are ex- 
pended. Mill expresses the distinc- 
tion as follows : ‘ A direct tax is one 
which is demanded from the very 
persons who it is Intended or desired 
should pay it. Indirect are those 
which are demanded from one person 
in the expectation and intention 
that he shall indemnify himself at 
the expense of another, such as 
excise or customs.’ It is difficult 
to say who really bears the burden 
of a tax on rent, though all such 
taxes are commonly assumed to fall 
upon the landlord. (See also under 
PtTBLio Revenue.) The current 
division Into direct and indirect 
taxes, for what It is worth, places in 
the first category taxes on rents, 
profits and wages; certain stamp 
duties, such as those on insurance, 
bills, notes and drafts (all of which 
are taxes on income generally); 
stamps on deeds, on probates of 
wULs, on legacies and successions, 
together wth all assessed taxes, such 
as carriage licence duties and dog 
tax (all of which are taxes derived 
from property). Excise and customs 
duties are the only taxes commonly 
included in the second categorj'. 
Poor rate, in so far as levied on land, 
is borue by the landowners ; in so far 
as levied on trade premises, it is borne 
by the consumers of the articles 
manufactured on such premises. Each 
system of T. has had powerful advo- 
cates. A largo revenue is easily 
collected under a system of Indirect 
T., and, when the tax hits only a 
lew commodities, all of which arc 
widely consumed, the machinery of 
collection is simple and inexpensive; 
again, an indirect tax takes as little 
as possible out of the pockets of the 
people over and above what it yields 
in the shape of public revenue. Con- 
versely, direct taxes Kin articles of 
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luxury involve expense in collection. 
But, on the other hand, direct taxes 
especially if limited to profits oh 
capital and upon all lands ol capital, 
are perfectly just. The modern 
tendency is to transfer burdens 
from indirect to direct taxation, a 
tendency which up to 1880 was 
the natural development of British 
finance. Jlr. Lloyd George’s higlilv 
oontroyersial Budget of 1909-10 
revived ” ‘ '■ ’■ ' ■ *' A it 

selected f . ' 'axa- 

tion only and 

tobacco, ■ bur- 

dens on unearned and large incomes, 
upon monopolies in the form ol 
licences, and upon the larger landed 
estates. In 1840 the proportion ot 
indirect to direct T. was as 73 to 27; 
in 1870 61 to 39, in 1880 50 to 40, in 
1895 52 to 48, and in 1906 the pro- 
portion was equal. Related to the 
incidence of T. is ono ol the most 
Insistently repeated arguments in 
favour of protection, namely, tliat 
the cost ol protection is not borne 
by the consumer. The merits ot the 
fiscal controversy cannot appro- 
priately be oven touched upon in 
this article (see Fube Trade, Meb- 
OANTTLE SySTE.W, PBOTEOTION. 
Tariff Refobsi, and also Customs 
Duties). See also Imfobts and 
EXI’ORTS. 

Taxation ol Costs, sec Costs. 

Taxation of Land Values, see Land 
Taxes. 

Taxidermy, the art of preparing the 
skins of yertebrato animals so as to 
reproduce their lifelike appearunce 
and characteristics as nearly ns pos- 
sible. The art began to bo practised 
in the 16th century, and the Sloane 
ooUeotion, whioli formed tlie nucleus 
ot tlie natural history collection at 
South Kensington, was made In the 
early 18th century. Skinning must 
be done with groat care, as if tlie 
skin is flayed off there is groat dlffl- 
oulty in restoring its proper propor- 
tions. A bird is opened under the 
^ring. It opened on the breast, the 
bowels may bo out into, and a white 
breast spoiled. After tlie body is 
removed measurements are taken. 
While the skin is inside out it is 

S ainted with a preservative soap; 

[r. Montagu Browne rcoommends 
the following ; Whiting or ohaik, 
1 i lb. ; white Windsor soap. 5 lb. ; 
ohlorido of lime, i oz. ; and tincture ot 
musk, or eiicab-ptus oil, J oz. lu 
making a skin, the head Is filled with 
tow before being turned through the 
neck, and with tills material a false 
body is then conatnioted by ivrap- 
ping the tow round a piece of wire. 
This is put into the skin, and while 
drying any irregularity is corrected. 

‘ Setting up ’ may be done by wiring 
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and filling in v.itli cotton wool or tow. 
This is known as the ‘ soft-body ’ 
method. The ‘ hard-body ’ method is 
that of nsing a carved-ont body of 
cork. A more modem method is to 
retain the skeleton, and after freeing 
it from flesh and washing it with car- 
bolic acid, to work over it with tow 
or clay to produce a shape like that of 
the body. Another method, with 
larger birds and most mammals, is to 
prepare a mould of plaster by arrang- 
ing the hardened carcase in a suitable 
attitude. When the mould, is dry 
paper casts are made by pressing a 
series of layers of paper into the 
mould, so that when the model is 
properly moimted and prepared the 
skin can be drawn over it. After 
Betting up the specimen is painted 
over with a solution of 50 grains of 
bichloride of mercury in a pint of 
methylated spirits of ivine, as a pro- 
tection against the ravages of insects. 
With the exception of grasse.s, mosses, 
and dried leaves, real natural objects 
should be excluded from the ‘ mount- 
ing,’ as they are almost certain to 
harbour insects. The highest art of 
the taxidermist fails with fishes, for 
shrinking and shrivelling of the skin 
caimot be avoided. A more satis- 
laotory method is to take a cast as 
soon as possible after capture, and 
make an exact model in plaster. See 
Montagu Bro^vne, Praaical Taxi- 
dermy. 

Taxing Master, see Costs. 

Taxodium, a genus of deciduous 
coniferous trees. T. dislichwm, the 
deciduous cypress. Is a tall tree often 
grown in Britain, beating cones about 
the size of a walnut ; the trank 
is usually very thick and the base is 
often swollen, while knees or hollow 
protuberances rise from the roots 
when the tree grows in stvampy soU. 
The timber is of considerable value. 
Other species include T. heierophyllum, 
the Chinese water pine, and T. mucro- 
nalum. 

Taxus, see Yew. 

Tay, a riv. and firth of Scotland. 
It rises on the borders of Argyllshire 
In the Grampians, and flows first of 
all in a N.E. direction and then 
at the confluence of the Tununel 
in a S.E. direction. It flows 
through Perthshire and its estuary 
forms the division between the coun- 
ties of Forfar and Fife. Its chief 
tributaries are the Tummel, the 
Bran, the Almond, and the Earn. 
The Earn only joins it at its estuary. 
The total length of the river, includ- 
ing the firth, ts 115 m. It is crossed 
at Dtmdee by the famous T. Bridge. 
The chief port is Dundee, but shoals 
prevent navigation to this port 
being very good. The river, how- 
ever, Is navigable as far as the town 


of Perth. The total area of the T. 
basin is nearly 2500 sq. m. It is 
famous as a salmon river, the annual 
value of the salmon caught being 
about £50,000. 

Tayabas: 1. A prov. of Luzon Ls.. 
Philippines, forming an isthmus 
between the two parts of the island. 
Grain is the chief product. Cap. 
Lucena. Pop. 153,000. 2, A tn. 

of the prov. of Tayabas, 63 m. S.E. of 
Slanila. Pop. 14,740. 

Tay.Ijoch, one of the lochs which are 
found In the course of the E. Tay. It 
is situated in Perthshire not very far 
from the source of the river and 
before the river joins the Tummel. 
Other lochs in the course of the same 
river are lochs Doohart, Lydoch, and 
Rannooh. 

Taylor: 1. A hot. of Lackawanna 
CO., Pennsylvama, XJ.S.A., SJ m. 
S.W. of Scranton, engaged in the 
manufacture of silk and in coal-mining. 
Pop. (1910) 9060. 2. A city of 

Williamson co., Texas, U.S.A., 35 m. 
N.E. of .■iustin. Chief products are 
cotton and dairj' produce. Pop. 
(1910) 5314. 

Taylor, Allred Swaine, M.D., F.R.S. 
(1806-80), a medical jurist, born at 
Northfleet, Kent. He was a student 
at Guy’s and St. Thomas’s, and, 
having spent some time in travel, was 
appointed professor of medical juris- 
prudence at Guy’s In 1832, a post he 
held until 1870. His works include: 
A Manual of Medical Jurisprudence, 
1844; The Principles and bodice of 
Medical Jurisprudence, \Bii5', Poisons 
in Relation to Medical Jurisprudence 
and Medicine, 1848. 

Taylor, Bayard(1825-78), an Ameri- 
can author, bora in Pennsylvania. 
He was apprenticed to a printer, but 
in 1844 set sail for Liverpool and 
spent the next two years In travel, the 
result of which appeared in his Views 
Afoot, or Europe seen with Knapsack 
and Staff, 1846. He went to Mexico, 
and published a book of travels 
entitled El Dorado, or Adventures 
in the Path of Empire, 1850. He 
next visited Egypt, Asia Jlinor, 
India, Hong-Kong, China, and Japan, 
and recorded his journeys In A 
Journey to Central Africa, 1854; The 
Land of the Saracen, 1854; and A 
Visit to India, China, and Japan, 
1855. His narrative poem, Lars, and 
Northern Travel appeared as a result 
of a visit to .Sweden, Denmark, and 
Lapland, but his reputation as a poet 
rests upon his translation of Goethe’s 
Faust, one of the finest attempts of 
its kind. Taylor also wrote novels, 
e.o. Hannah Thurston, 1863, and 
critical essays, notably Studies in 
German Literature, 1879. 

Taylor, Brook (1685-1731), an Eng- 
lish mathematician, bom at Edmon- 
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ton, Middlesex. T, entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1701, and took 
degree of LL.B. in 1709. He became 
a fellovr of tlie Hoyal Society In 1712, 
and its secretary in 1714, and the 
same year took his degree of LL.D. 
In 1716 he went to Paris, and had an 
enthusiasticreceptionfrom the French 
savants.' He returned to England in 
1717, and resumed his study, but was 
forced by- declining health to resign 
his secretaryship in 171 S. T. con- 
tributed able papers on higher 
algebra, dynaniics, and general phy- 
sics; His Methodus 1 ncrementorum 
was published in 1715, and a Treatise 
on Linear Perspective in 1719. 

Taylor, Sir Henry (1800-S6), an 
English dramatist. He was a con 
tributor to the Quarterly Review 
when ho was twenty. In 1S24 he, 
through the influence of Mr. Henry 
Holland, was appointed to tho 
Colonial Ofiice. He devoted his 
leisure to writing, and in 1828 pro- 
duced a tragedy, Isaac Coninenvs, 
which was a failure. This was fol- 
lowed by Philip van Arteveldc (1834), 
which was a great success. In re 
cognition of his oflicial labours, T. 
was in 1869 created K.C.M.G. His 
Jutobioffraphy, privately printed in 
1877, was published In 1885. 

Taylor, Isaac (1759-1829) an 
English engraver and author, tho 
son of Isaac T, (1730-1807). Ha-ving 
been brought up In his father’s studio, 
he engraved plates for Boydell’s 
Bible and’ ,Shakespeare,’as well as tho 
‘ Assassination of Rizzio ’ after Opie, 
and a set of designs for Thomson’s 
Seasons, etc. He published Speci- 
mens of Gothic Ornaments selected from 
the Parish Church of Lavenham, 1790, 
and a series of children ’s manuals. 

Taylor, Isaac (1829-1901), an 
English philologist, born at Stam- 
ford Elvers, and was tho son of Isaac 
T, (1785-1865). His chief work was 
The Alphabet, an Account of the 
Orfedn and Development of Letters 
(new ed., 1899), but he also published 
Greeks and Goths: a Study on the 

Runes; Elms ” 

Family Pen; ' ■ . 

and Leaves fre 

book. He wi . ' 

ton, Yorkshir , ' . 

became canon of York, and two 

vears later dean. 

Taylor, Jane (1783-1824), an Eng- 
lish writer for children, was tho 
daughter of Isaac T. (1759-1829). 
She published with her sister Ann 
(1782-1866) Original Poems for Inf ant 
Minds; Rhymes for the Nursery; and 
Hymns for Infant Minds; and separ- 
ately, Contributions of Q.Q., and 
Display, a Tale for I'ouno People. \ 
She was.mUch admired by Browning 
and Sir Walter Scott. 


Taylor, Jeremy (1013-1607), a 
divine, was educated at Cambridge 
University, and took holv orders in 
1634. Shortly afterwards, depati.s- 
ing for his friend Rioden, divinit.v 
leoturer at St. Paul’s, his sermon's 
attracted the attention of Laud, wlio 
interested himself in tho young man, 
and sent him to O.vford, where he was 
elected to a fellowship at Ail Souls in 
1636. He became chaplain to Laud 
and shortly after was appointed one 
of the King’s oliaplains. There were 
rumours that ho might go over to 
Rome, but his famous ‘ gimpowder 
treason ’ sermon (1638) disposed of 
them for good and all. In 1643 he 
was made rector of Oversfono, and 
two years later was taken prisoner by 
tho Parliamentary forces at Cardigan 
Casllo. He settled at Gordon Grove, 
Carmarthenshire, and ■wrote his well- 
known works. The Liberty of Pro- 
phesying (1616), Iloly I.icing (1650), 
and Holy Dying (1651). After the 
Restoration he was appointed Bishop 
of Down and Connor, and was also 
made ‘ ndmini.strator ’ of tho diocese 
of Dromore; but his desire for an 
English bishopric was never gratiOed, 
though his claims for such preferment 
wore incontestable. Ho was one of 
the most literary of churclimcn, and 
his books are still regarded ns among 
the mastei-piecos of theological litera- 
ture, Holy Living and Holy Dying, In 
[ particular, having run through many 
editions. His works were first col- 
lleoted in fifteen volumes in 1822 by 
I Reginaid Heber, and there has been 
a later edition by Eden (1847-1852). 

I The Poems and Terse Translations 
were edited by Dr. Grosart (1870). 
There is a biography by Heber 
(1822). 

Taylor, John (1580-1653), com- 
monly called tho ‘ Water-Poet,’ was 
bom at Gloucester. Ho aohioved 
notoriety by a number of eccentric 
journeys, notably tlic voyage from 
London to Quoenborough in a paper 
boat, described in The Praise of 
Hempseed, and the journey from 
7 ■ ' — ■ -.1 given 

I ■ . His 

1 ■ ponscr 

Society, 1868-78. 

Taylor, John (1704-66), an Engllsli 
classical scholar, horn at Shrewsbury. 
Ho'took orders and was made canon 
of St. Paul’s in 1757. Ho published 
editions of Greek autliors wltli notes 
on Attio Jaw; Marmor Sandvicense, a 
commentary on tlio inscription on an 
ancient marble; and Elements of Civil 
Laio. 

’Taylor, John James (1797-1869), nn 
English Unitarian divine, liom at 
Newington Butts, Surrey. Ho was 
made professor of ccGlc.slastical lils- 
tory at Sfanolicster Now College In 
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1810, and professor of theology in 
1852. In the next year he was made 
principal of the London College. His 
publications are numerous. 

Taylor, Nathaniel William (1786- 
1858), an American Congregational 
minister, horn at New Milford. Con- 
necticut. Having graduated at Yale, 
he became, in 1812, pastor of the 
First Cliurch of New Haven, and in 
1822 professor of theology at Yale. 
His Now Haven theology,’ long re- 
garded as heretical, maintained the 
doctrine of natural ahilitj' and denied 
total depravity. His works were 
edited and published by Noah 
Porter, 1858-59. 

Taylor, Peter Alfred (1819-91), an 
English Radical politician, born in 
London. A silk mercer, he first be- 
came known in public life as a friend 
of Mazzini and of the Young Italy- 
party, but he entered Parliament in 
1802 as member for Leicester. He 
represented the Manchester school, 
aud was also one of the pioneers of 
international arbitration. 

Taylor, Philip Meadows (1808-70), 
an administrator and novelist, born 
at Liverpool. Being sent to Bombay 
ho accepted a post in the service of 
the Nizam, and after the Mutiny was 
appointed by the British Govern- 
ment in charge of some of the ceded 
districts of the Deccan. He was the 
author of brilliant novels describing 
Indian life and liistory, notably: Con- 
fessions of a Thuq; Tippoo Sullaun; 
Tara; Ralph Darnell; h'eela; and A 
Noble Queen; but he also wTote The 
Story of Mv Life and a Student’s 
Manual of the History of India. 

Taylor, Sir Robert (1714-88), an 
English architect and sculptor, was 
the son of a stonemason. The monu- 
ments to Cornwall and Guest at 
Westminster Abbey- and the figure of 
Britannia in the centre of the prin- 
cipal facade of the old Bank of Eng- 
land are his work, but in his later 
years he abandoned sculpture for 
architecture. He built many- country 
houses, and Stone Buildings, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and in 1770-81 and again 
in 1783 he was appointed architect 
to the Bank of England, and made 
additions to that building. 

Taylor, Rowland {d. 1665), an Eng- 
lish Protestant martyr, born at 
Rothbury, Northumberland. He be- 
came chaplain to Cranmer in 1540, 
and incumbent of Hadieigh, Suffolk, 
in 1544, becoming archdeacon of 
Exeter in 1552, He was one of the 
first to sufter martyrdom In Mary’s 
reign, and was celebrated as the 
ideal of a Protestant parish priest. 

Taylor, Silas, alias Domvillo (1024- 
78), an English antiquary, born at 
Rarley, Sliropshire. Ho served in the 
Parliamentary army us captain, and 


later, in 1660, acted in the capacity of 
commissary- for ammunition under 
Sir Edward Harley at Dunkirk. He 
published The History of Gavllkitvl, 
1603. 

Taylor, Thomas (1758-1835), an 
English rvriter, generally called ‘ the 
Platonist,’ born in London. He pub- 
lished translations of the Orphic 
hy-mns, Plato, Aristotle, Proclus, 
Porphyry, Apuleius, Pausanlas, etc. 

Taylor, Tom (1817-1880), an Eng- 
lish dramatist, bom at Bishop Wear- 
mouth. He was called to the bar but 
devoted himself principally to jour- 
nalism, contributing to numerous 
papers, including Punch, of which 
he was editor in succession to Shirley- 
Brooks from 1874 until his death. 
Among his books was a work on 
Leicester Square (1874), but he is best 
remembered as the author of a poor 
play. Our American Cousins (1858), 
in which Sothern made a great 
success in England and America. 

Taylor, Walter Ross (1838-1907), a 
Scottish ecclesiastic, bom at Thurso. 
He was minister of the Free Church 
at E. Kilbride in 1862, being trans- 
lated to Kelvinside Free Church, 
Glasgow, in 1868. He played a lead- 
ing port in denominational aflairs, 
and constituted the first General 
Assembly of the United Free Church. 

Taylor, William (1765-1836), an 
English man of letters, bom in 
Nonvich. Having met Goethe he 
became an enthusiast for Gennan 
literature and translated Burger’s 
Lenore, Lessing’s Nathan, Goethe’s 
Iphigenia, and four of Wieland’s 
Dialogues of the Gods, but his great 
work was his Historic Survey of Ger- 
man Poetry, 1828-30. 

Taylor, Zachary (1784-1850), the 
twelfth president of the United 
States, bom in Orange oo., Virginia. 
He entered the army in 1808, and in 
1812 was placed in command of Fort 
Harrison on the Wabash, which he 
snccessfully defended against the 
Indians. In 1832 ho fought in the 
Black Hawk War, and in 1836 went 
to Florida and defeated the Seminoles 
at Okeechobee Swamp. After the 
annexation of Texas he resisted the 
Mexican invasion, Grinning the battles 
of Palo Alto and Resaca do la 
Palma and seizing Matamoros and 
Monterey, and later gained the 
memorable victory over Santa Anna 
at Buena Vista in 1847. On Ids return 
he was nominated for the presidency 
by the Whigs (1848) and elected, just 
at the time when the struggle over 
the extension of slavery had begun, 
and various other party questions 
were rife, but ho died during the 
Compromise of 1850. 

Taylorville, the cap. of Christian 
CO., Illinois, U.S.A., 26 m. S.E. of 
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Springfield. Chief manufs. paper and 
chemicals. Pop. (1910) 5446. 

Tayport, or Ferry-Port-on-Craig, a 
tn. in the co. of Fife, Scotland, on the 
shore of the Firth of Tay, 3i m. 
E.S.E. of Dundee.. Pop. (1911) 3273. 

Tayug, or Tayud, a pueblo in Pan- 
gasinan prov., Luzon, Philippine Is. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Tchad, Tohemigov, Tchira, Tchel- 
yuskin, and Tohelyablnsk, see Chad. 
Chernigov, Chiha. Chelthskin, and 
Chelyabinsk. 

Tchaikovsky, Peter lUch, see 
Tsohaikovsky. 

. Tchebichev, Pafnuti Luovitch (1821- 
94), a Russian mathematician. He 
was bom at Borovsk, in the prov. of 
Kaluga, and occupied the chair of 
mathematics in the University of St. 
Petersburg from 1859 to 1880. He 
invented various mathematical in- 
struments, including a link-work 
machine for producing straight-line 
motion. 

. Tcherkask, a dist. in the territory of 
the Don Cossacks. The cap. is Novo- 
Toherkask, about 910 m. S.S.E. of St. 
Petersburg. 

Tcherkcsses, see Circassia. 

Tchemaiev, Mikhail Gregorjovich 
(1828-98), a Russian general. He 
became prominent first in the 
Crimean War. In 1865 he reduced 
Tashkend. He retired in 1874, and 
tor some time edited the Russian 
journal Ruski Mir. Ho took over the 
command of the Servian army, but 
in 1879 he was involved in political 
dlfidculties and sent back to Russia. 
For some years (1882-84) he was 
governor of Turkestan. 

Tchemavoda, a tn. of the Dobrudja, 
Roumanla, on the Danube, 32 m. 
W.N.W. of Kusteudje. 

Tohemigov, the cap. of the gov. of 
Tchernigov, Russia, on the Desna. 
Pop. 27,000. 

Tohernyshevsky, Nikolai Gavrilo- 
vitch (1828-89), a Russian author, 
born at Saratov. He was arrested in 
1862 as a propagator of Niliillsm and 
condemned to exile in Siberia in 1864. 
His' novel. What’s to be Done? was 
written in prison, other works from 
his pen being the translation into 
Russian of Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Citations and Weber’s History of the 
Wortd. 

Tohikhalohev, Peter Alexandrovitch 
(1812-90), a Russian geographer and 
geologist. He was born at Gatchina, 
prov. of St. Petersburg, and became 
an attachd to the Russian embassy in 
Constantinople in 1842. MTiUe hold- 
mg that position he made several 
journeys througii the Turkish do- 
minions, and recorded his observa- 
tions in a series of geographical and 
geological books. 

Tchlrpan, a tn. in Eastern Rumelia, 


Bulgaria, 30 m. E.N.E. of Phllippo- 
polls. Pop. 12,000. 

Tea, a beverage used since a remote 
period in China, but unknown In 
England until 1645, when it was intro- 
duced by the Dutch. Though it at 
once attracted great interest, it was 
only obtainable by wealthy people 
until about 1750. At first it -was in- 
fused and kept in barrels, being 
drawn like beer, and warmed for use. 
In 1660 a tax of Is. 6d. was impo.sed 
per gallon of liquid tea, but in 16S0 a 
tax of 5s. per lb. was substituted. 
Since 1852, when the tax was 2s. 2Jd. 
per lb., it has been down to 4d. in 
1890, and is now (1913) 5d. The 
consumption in Britain is about 
300,000,000 lbs. per annum; of tins 
about two-thirds is Indian T. The 
first shipment of Indian T. was made 
from Assam in 1836. T. is derived 
from Thea sinensis, which grows wild 
in Assam, and was probably intro- 
duced from there by tbo Chinese. Tlie 
young leaves and shoots, or ‘ flushes,’ 
are picked from tbo bushes by women 
and children. After gathering, they 
are spread thinly over wire or bamboo 
trays, and placed in a laiw house in 
a temperature of about 8^0° for two 
days to wither, when they can bo 
rolled without breaking. Tlds process 
causes the juice to be exuded, and it 
is BtUl performed manually in China, 
though large and hygienic rolling 
machines have been introduced. The 
leaf is then spread out thinly on the 
floor of a fermenting room, where tlie 
air is kept moist, and there in a few 
hours it changes from a green to a 
copper colour. It is then ‘ fired ’ by 
being spread out on trays and carried 
through a hot-air chamber. After 
being sorted or classified, a proces.s 
carried on in modern plantations by 
machinery, the T. is again ‘ fired ’ and 
then pocked for export. In making T. 
the water should be fresh and freslily 
boiled, and after pouring over the T., 
.should be allowed to stand for tlireo 
to five minutes, when the T. should 
be poured off the leaves. Ts. costing 
up to Is. Sd. per lb. should make about 
220 cups to the lb., while more expen- 
sive Ts. make about 280 cups. There 
are many other methods of using T., 
and a gargle of T. is strongly recom- 
mended for sore throat. 

Teachers’ Guild, an association of 
teachers in all branches of the educa- 
tional profession in the British 
empire. Its aim is to promote the 
interests of the profession as a whole 
without regard to grading distinc- 
tions. Among its activities is the pro- 
motion of holiday courses for British 
teachers at various continental 
centres. 

Tears, tlie secretion of the lach- 
rymal gland. Sec Eye. 
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. Technical Education, a system of in- ability, of the pupil. In the provision 
stmctlon whose aim is directly 'utill- of technical instruction the following 
tarian, especially in relation to pro- principles are generally observed by 
duotive Industries. In the wider sense modem states. The state itself has a 
of the term, any branch of knowledge responsibility to modem industry, 
which is a necessary preliminary to but the carrying out of details is best 
any particular profession or trade is left to local administrations. Special 
technical, such as the instraction re- schools may be provided for definitely 
ceived by medical students, law in technical purposes, but there is no 
connection \vith the legal profession, need to divorce technical from 
the principles of art as studied by secondary education, if the local con- 
artistswithaviewtotheirapplication, ditions are favourable to a combina- 
eto. For administrative purposes, tion. The higher branches of technical 
however, the term is practically re- education, i.e. those that concern the 
stricted to instmetion which is calcu- future of an Industry rather than the 
latcd to render workmen, foremen, practical needs of the present, should 
managers, clerks, and others more be administered in centralised insti- 
competent in fulfilling duties in their tutes by the state itself, or by uni- 
particular industries. Formerly, verslties or other bodies in direct 
technical instmetion was received in communication with the state ad- 
tho course of apprenticeship; the ministration. Technical education in 
young workman was directly under gener^ should bear a relationship to 
the eye of his master, and was taught local industries. In England, pro- 
tho details of his trade during actual vision was made for technical educa- 
worklng hours. Many causes have tion by the Technical Instmetion Act, 
combined to break up the old institu- 1889, which empowered county and 
tion of apprenticeship, among which borough councils to levy a rate of not 
may be mentioned the specialisation more than a penny in the pound for 
which has divided many Industries the support of technical instmetion. 
into small branches, rendering ac- By the Education Act, 1902, the 
qualntanco with "the industry as a control of education in general was 
whole dlfiOoult to achieve by a person placed in the hands of county and 
aotucdly engaged in the work, and the borough councils. Bay technical 
modem tendency to ‘ efficiency ' In schools are concerned ^vith the teaoh- 
organlsation which makes it difficult ing of the principles underlying the 
to find a place for a person who Is at arts and crafts, and to a certain ostent 
onoopupll and workman. Itisaccord- provldefortheoultivationof dexterity 
ingly found a more useful plan to in- in the use of tools, etc. Evening 
straot the would-bo worker in the classes are established for supple- 
prlnoiples underlying his work before mentary instmetion for those already 
he begins to practise them, or, in the engaged in dndustry or commerce, 
case of actual workers anxious to im- The working-class pupil may thus 
prove their position, to provide for pass from the elementary school into 
instmetion in the evenings after work the technicai or secondary school by 
is over. The growing complexity of means of scholarships, or may leave 
manyindUBtriesdemandsthateffloient school and attend evening classes 
technical instmetion should bo pro- after his hours of labour. Outhecon- 
vided BO as to commence at a fairly tinent, however, the difierentiation of 
early age, and there is a tendency for secondary schools in order to provide 
the claims of technical education to various types of professional or trade 
contend with those of general educa- instmetion is carried further than in 
tion to tho detriment of the latter. England, and there Is a tendency to 
There is consequently a svide-spread make continuation classes compulsory 
desire to force into the school curri- up to the age of seventeen. In 
oulum subjects which are calculated America, agricultural and trade 
to prepare the pupil In a practical colleges are supported by revenue 
manner for his life-work as artisan, from public lands, while the pro- 
Fortunately, tho administrations of vision of commercial andtrade schools 
most modem countries have decided of various types by public and private 
that up to the age of about fourteen, enterprise is a prominent feature of 
the chief aim of all instruction should educational development in most of 
be a broadening of outlook, the pro- the states. 

vision of a mental and physical equip- Technology (Gk, art or 

ment which shall prepare the pupil craft), the body of knowledge relating 
to play an enlightened jlart in all the to arts and crafts. It includes the 
varied activities of life. After the history of the development of pro- 
age of fourteen, it is very generally ductive arts, the scientiflo principles 
conceded that instmetion may be imderlying them, and descriptive 
specifically technical, or may serve accounts of processes employed in 
tho ends of a higher general education them. 

at the option, or according to the Teddington, a par. and tn. of Middle- 
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sex, England; on tlief 1. b,' of the 
Thames,' 2i m. 'SiW.' of Richmond. 
The National Physical Laboratory 
w.v.) is situated' in the neighbour- 
hood. The first lock on the Thames 
is at Teddington. Pop. 16,000. 

Tees, a riv. of England, which rises 
in Cross Fell, Cumberland, and flows 
S;E. and then N'.E. through Teesdale, 
forming the boundary between Y ork 
and Durham. After a course of 70 m. 
it flows into the North Sea. The 
tributaries are the Langley Beck and 
Skerne on the right, and the Bi-eta 
and the Leven on the left. The river 
is navigable for vessels of GO tons to 
Stockton. 

Teeth, the calcareous structures 
occupying the alveolar processes of 
the .upper and lower jaw, and serving 
to tear, out, or grind food. The de- 
rivation, form, and structure, of T. in 
different animals vary consilierably. 
The cyclostomata are furnished with 
horny projections' by way of T. Fishes 
generally have well developed T., 
sometimes arranged in , several rows, 
as in the shark, whose outer T. are 
replaced by fresh ones from the inner 
row's as the old ones become worn. 
The sturgeon has no T. at all, but the 
pike is provided rvith a formidable 
complement,' some of the Ti being 
hinged, so that they are directed 
backwards while prey is being 
held, I'esumlng a more upright posi- 
tion when disengaged. Amphibians 
generally are not so well provided 
rvith T. as fishes. The frog has none 
on the lower jaw, and the toad has 
none at all. Reptiles ha\% usually few 
T.; in most cases tliey are fused to the 
bone of the jaw. Turtles have no T. 
Non-poisonous snakes are furnished 
with a few excessively curved T. for 
retaining their prey. Poisonous 
snakes have special poison fangs 
arising from the maxilla; in some 
cases, as in the' rattlesnake, the 
poison tangs are hinged. Existing 
birds are without T., but some fossil 
birds exhibit T. of reptilian form. 
Mammals are generally well furnished 
with T. of various forms wliioh.are 
usually classified as incisors, canines, 
premolars, and molars. In man there 
are thirty-two permanent T., sixteen 
in each jaw. They are divided as 
follows: Twp incisors, one canine, 
two premolars or bicuspids, and three 
molars in each lateral half of each 
jaw. The incisors have cliisel-shaped 
crowns, and are therefore adapted for 
dividing food by cutting. In the upper 
jaw they are socketed in the pre- 
maxillary bone. The canine T. are 
conical in shape, and are therefore 
adapted for piercing. In carnivorous 
animals they 
pointed T., i 
prey. The ci 
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the junction of the maxillary and pre- 
masdllary bones. The promolnrs have 
somewhat flattened 'crow-ns and bear 
two' cusps, one external and one 

internal, t' -.o— - — -i 

times two . ■ 
canines ai 

have a single root. The molars, th'o 
largest and firmest T., are placed be- 
hind the bicuspids. Those of the 
upper jaw have three or four cusps, 
while the lower jaw molars liavo four 
or five. The upper molars have three 
roots each, and the lower molars t'no 
roots each. The last and smallest 
molar is known as the ‘ wisdom tooth. ’ 
The arrangement of the T. of any 
mammalian species is best summed 
up in a dental formula'. Thus the 

formula for man, tadlcates 

that there are 2 Inoisors’ 1 canine, 2 
premolars and 3 molars in, each lateral 
half of the upper and of the lower Jaw. 
The structure of the T. of man is 
essentially the same in alJ the forms 
of T. The outer layer is composed of 
enamel, a hard substance consisting 
principally of calcimn phosphate and 
smaller amounts of oaloium carbonate, 
magnesium phosphate, and calcium 
fluoride. Tlio next layer is composed 
of dentine which contains tlie same 
mineral substances as tho enamel 
with the addition of organic matter. 
Dentine is hard, though not so hard 
as enamel; it forms tho greater part 
of the bulk of the tooth, and Is fur- 
nished with a series of fine channels 
by which communication Is estab- 
lislied between its substance, tho 
enamel and tho dental pulp. Tho 
dental pulp is contained in a cavity 
within the dentine. It' consists of 
blood vessels and nervous matter. 
The root of tho tooth is devoid of 
enamel, but possesses a coating of 
• dental cement,' a bony layer which 
is adjacent to the periosteum of tlie 
alveolar cavity. Tho permanent T. 
in man are preceded by temporary or 
' milk ’ T. These are fewer in number, 
smaller in size and whiter in colour 
than tho permanent 'f ., and they are 
also somewhat different in shape, tho 
roots of tho molars, in particular, 
being more divergent tlian corre- 
sponding structures in permanent T. 
They number two inoisors, one canine, 
and two molars in each lateral half of 
tho upperandloworjaw. They appear 
usually in tho following order: the 
middle incisors of tho lower jaw come 
between the 'Sixth and ninth month 
after birth, the incisors of tho upper 
jaw come next, then tho remaining 
loiver inoisors, then tho first molars, 
then the canines, and last of all tho 
second molars. The whole process is 
usually over by tho end of tlie second 
year. Tho permanent first molar 
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appears about the seventh year, and 
Is followed by the permanent middle 
Incisors. At eiptht the remaining 
Incisors appear; tiien foilow the pre- 
molars, the canine and the second 
molar at intervals of about a year 
between each, the second molar ap- 
pearing at twelve. The third molar, 
or wisdom tooth, is not cut until 
much later, the usual age being 
twenty. Tlie most common disease 
affecting the human race is probably 
dental caries. The cause of the disease 
Is the presence of bacteria in the 
mouth wlu'ch bring about fermenta- 
tive changes in starchy or carbo- 
hydrate food 1)3' wliich lactic acid is 
produced. The acid disintegrates the 
enamel coating, after whicli otlier 
bacteria cause putrefactive changes 
in the organic matter of the dentine, 
leading to a brcal:lng do)vn of the 
tooth structure, inflammation of the 
pulp, and the consequent distressing 
pain known as toothache. The baneful 
effects upon general health resulting 
from defective T. can only be suc- 
cessfully obviated by recourse to the 
methods of dental Burger3'. See 
DENTifSTUT; see also C. S. Tomes, 
A Manual of DmlaV Anatomy. 1904. 

Teething (A.-S. lath, tooth), the 
eruption or cutting of the first teeth 
in infants. Mnn is provided with two 
sets of teeth, one of which makes its 
appearance during infancy and is 
kiown as the temporary sot or 
milk-tcoth. Tlic eruption of each 
tooth is preceded by swelling of the 
gum and increased production of 
saliva, and accompanied by various 
irregularities in the health of the 
cliild which are generally due, how- 
ever, to improper feeding. The tern- 
porar3' set consists of tiventy teetli. 
There are on Ciioh side four Incisors, 
trvo canines, and four molars. Tho 
middle incisors are cut about tlie 
seventh month after birth, tho other 
incisors two months later, the canine 
at tho eighteenth month, and tho 
molars at about the first and second 
years respectively. Each tooth of the 
lower jaw appears a short time before 
the corresponding tooth of the upper 
jaw. T. is accompanied by restless- 
ness at night. The food should be 
lessened in strength b\it not in 
quantity. See W. 13. Drummond, The 
Ohilrl (Dent & Sons), and Honnor 
Morten, A Complele System of 
Nursiny (Dent it Sons). 

Tcgea, an ancient tn. of Arcadia In 
Greece. In its earliest days it was 
closely associated with Sparta, bnt 
after 371 u.c. became independent. 
Tile town was famous for its magnifi- 
cent temple built in honour of Pallas 
Athene (394 B.c.). 

Togemsee, a mountain lake of 
Upper Bavaria, Germany, 27 m. S.E.- 
xn 


of Slunich, between tho two rivers 
Inn and Isar. The lake is 4 m. in 
length and has a width of about 1 1 m. 
It is one of the most popular summer 
health resorts In Eurojje. 

Tegottholf, Wilhelm, Baron von 
(1827-71), an Austrian admiral, bom 
at Marburg in Styria. In 1 848 ho was 
present at tho blockade of Venice, and 
commanded the Austrian contingent 
when tho allies 3vere victorious over 
the Danes at Ileh'goland in 1864. 
His most famous victory was that 
which ho obtained on July 4, I86G, 
o\cr the Italian fleet under Per-sano, 
tviiich was bombarding Lissa. 

Teggiano (ancient Teyianum), a tn. 
of Campania, Italy, in tho prov. of 
Salerno, 22 m. S.S.IV. of Potenza. 
Pop. 6100. 

Tcgntr, Elof Krislofor (1844-1900). 
a grandson of B. Tcgntr ig.v.) ; a 
Swedish Iiistorian. lie became in 
1883 the chief librarian at Lund. He 
published in 1872 Sdray lilt Kidnne- 
dom om Sferiges YUre Piililik which 
givesagood reviewof thcreign of Gus- 
tavus III. In 1887 he completed his 
biography of Gustaf Maiiritz Armfelt. 

Te^fer, Esaias (1782- 1840), a 
Swedish poet, born at K>Tkerud in 
Vcrmland. He received a good edu- 
cation, and in 1802 became lecturer 
in philosophy at the University of 
Lund. lu 1811 he published an ode. 
Sreo, which was crowned by tho 
Academy. He is regarded as.Swodon’.s 
greatest poet. He published in 
1820 Nallvardshamen, Axel in 1822, 
and in 1825 Frilhiofs Saga. He 
e.stablished liimself also as a critic of 
considerable abilit3'. In 1812 he had 
been ordained, and in 1824 he was 
made Bishop of Vexio. His later 
years were overshadowed by melan- 
cholia. See Collected Works (1882- 
85), and Brandes’s E. Teitntr (1878). 

Tegucigalpa: 1. A dept, of the 
Republic of Honduras, Central 
America. It Is an agricultural dlst., 
and gold and silver mines are worked. 
Pop. 82,000. 2. The tn. of T. is the 
cap. of tiio country, situated on the 
R. Choluteca. It is a well-built town, 
containing a cathedral, central uni- 
versit3', law courts, national printing 
works, etc. It is united by a bridge to 
Concepcion on the opposite bank of 
the river. Pop. 35,000. 

Tehama, tho name given by the 
Arabs to the comparatively low-l3ring 
region on the western coast of Arabia. 

Teheran, or Tehran, a city and the 
cap. of Persia. It stands in the centre 
of an exceedingly fertile plain about 
CO m. S. of tho (Caspian Sea. The 
climate Is exceedingly hot during the 
summer, but mild and pleasant 
during the rest of the year. The city 
is typically eastern, surrounded by 
pleasant and well-kept gardens. It Is 

F 
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the social centre of the Persian 
nobles, and not far from here stands 
the mosque where the Shah Nasr-ed- 
Dln was assassinated in 1890. The 
oitr has little commercial interests, 
but is the terminus of the Persian 
railway. In 1911, a concession was 
granted Russia to build another rail- 
way connecting T. to Khanikan, and 
a Russian railway is also to be con- 
structed going to Batoum and T. 
Pop. 280,000. 

Tehuacan, a tn. of Mesioo, In the 
state of Puebla, and 65 m. S.E. there- 
from. It is noted for its mineral 
springs. Pop. 7700. 

Tehuantepec Winds, or Papagayos, 
as they are known on the Mexican 
plateau, are due to the same influence 
its the * nortes * or * northers,’ of the 
regions round the GiUf of Mexico. The 
comparative warmth of the gulf In 
winter and the presence of the con- 
tinental anticyclone over the central 
portions of N. America produce im- 
stable conditions; in the gulf are 
generated cyclones which find a path 
along the coastal regions of U.S.A. 
between the high pressure over the 
continent and the Atlantic high pres- 
sure at its weakest. The compensat- 
ing current from the N.E. is composed 
of cold dry winds from the continent, 
allied to the mistral or bora of the 
Mediterranean. They are strong on 
the Mexican coast, but weaker on the 
Paoiflo, in Nicaragua and Guatemala, 
where they are known ns T. W. from 
their direction. 

Tehuelches, a group of Patagonian 
tribes, about whose strength and 
stature somewhat exaggerated re- 
ports were given by early explorers. 
Their average height among the 
males is close on 6 ft., and they have 
often been spoken of as the tallest 
race of men. 

Teifi, or Teivy, a river of Wales, 
rising in Llyn Teifl, N.E. Cardigan- 
shire. It forms the boundary be- 
tween Cardiganshire and Carmarthen- 
shire, and after flowing 53 m. enters 
Cardigan Bay. 

Teign, a river of Devonshire, Eng- 
land, rising in Dartmoor, near Chag- 
ford; after flowing for 30 m. it enters 
the English Channel at Teignmouth. 
Its estuary is nearly a mile across. 

Teignmouth, a seaport and market 
tn. and fashionable resort of Devon- 
shire, England, situated at the 
mouth of the Teign, 15 m. S.E. of 
Exeter. Its sea-wall is 2 ni. in length. 
Pipeclay and china clay are shipped 
here for the E ' ' ' ' ' . 

other industr; 
malting, and 

ing, and mackerel being taken from 
the Teign. Pop. (1911) 9221. 

Teignmouth, John Shore, Lord 
(1751-1831), entered the service of 


the East India Company as a cadet at 
the age of eighteen. He rose rapidly 
in the service of the company, anti 
was finally made a member of the 
Supreme Council. In 1793 ho suc- 
ceeded Cornwallis as Governor- 
General of India. He retired from 
this office in 1797 and received his 
peerage on his return to this country. 

Teil, Le, a vll. and com. of Franco, 
in the dept, of lUe-et-Vilaine, 161 m. 

S. W. of Vitro. Pop. 5800. 

Teinds. The T. of a Scottish par., 
like the tithes of English law, are that 
proportion of rents or goods wliloh 
goes to the maintenance of the clergy. 
The clergy, however, have now no 
right to T. beyond a suitable pro- 
vision or stipend. Generally speaking. 

T. , like tithes, are a burden on land, 
and . most lands, except glebe lands 
and lands in respect of which the T. 
have been redeemed, are liable to sucli 
burden. According to canon law one- 
tenth of that which one acquires by 
one’s own industry (personal T.) is 
due by divine right to the Clirlstian 
clergy ; but Scots law requires evi- 
dence of forty years’ possession of 
personal T. to make good a legal 
right to them. Predial T. are said to 
be eitlier parsonape or vicarage ; the 
former being T. of com duo to the 
parson or other titular of the benoDoc; 
the latter being payable to the xdcar 
out of cattle, lent, fowl, eggs, etc. 
Parsonage T., having always been an 
inherent burden upon all lauds not 
specially exempt, cannot be lost by 
prescription; but tlio right to vicar- 
age T., having always rested upon 
usage, can be lost ‘ non utondo ’ 
(non-user). After the Reformation 
the whole of the T. were transferred 
to the Crown, or to private Individuals 
called tilulars to whom they had been 
granted by tiie Crown, or to feuars or 
renters from the Church, or to the 
original founding patrons, or to col- 
leges or pious institutions. In the 
reign of Charles I. it was provided by 
arbitral decrees (subsequently con- 
firmed by statute) that T. (up till 
then payable in kind) should be 
liable to be valued and the landowner 
entitled to purchase or redeem them 
at a certain valuation. Tlds obviated 
the inconvenience of the tittdar or 
patron of T. coming on the laud at 
his leisure and claiming the pliysical 
separation of his tenth part alter 
harvest (though there was an alterna- 
tive method cf payment by ‘ rental- 
boils ’). Landowners liable to T. may 
also sue titulars (or a valuation or for 
a sale of their T. T. not so valued or 
redeemed are still ' drown In kind.’ 
Predial T. ore still paid in kind. The 
Court of Session (q.v.) has now taken 
over the whole of the jurisdiction of 
the old Court of T. 
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Telth, a river of Perthshire, Scot- 
iand, formed by the junotlon of two 
streams at Cailander, which rise near 
the N. end of Loch Lomond. Tho 
scenery is beautiful and romantic in 
the upper course, and the castle of 
Doune stands on its hanks. In its 
lower course the water-power is used 
to work cotton-mills, etc. It enters 
the Forth 2 m. N.W. of Stirling. 

Tekax, a tn. of Mexico, In the state 
of Yucatan, 46 m. S.E. by S. of 
Mdrida. Pop. 19,000. 

Tekir-dagh, see Rodosto. 

Telamon, a character In ancient 
Grecian legend. He was the brother 
of Peleus, and together with him slew 
Phoous their half-brother. T. fled 
from the country and went to 
Salamls. He married the daughter of 
tho king of that island and ultimately 
succeeded to the throne. He was one 
of the heroes of the voyage of the 
Argo, and took part in the adventure 
of Hercules when that hero took 
Troy. He was the father of Ajax. 

Telautograph, a telegraphic instru- 
tnent for the transmission of sketches 
or written messages; the sketch or 
message being reproduced identically 
at the other end of the line. The 
message is written on a roll of paper 
by means of a pencil. The motion of 
the pencil is resolved into its com- 
ponent rotary motions, these motions 
oontrolilng tho currents in two 
separate circuits. The receiver consists 
essentially of two very flne coils of 
copper wire suspended in the field of 
a very strong electro -meignet. The two 
lino currents sent from the transmitter 
vary the strength of the field of this 
electro-magnet, thus causing the coils 
to have a vertical motion owing to 
electro-magnetic action. This motion 
actuates a set of levers which trans- 
mit the motion to the pencil on the 
recorder. 

Tolav, an old tn. of Transcaucasia, 
Russia, in the gov. of Tiflis, 63 m. 
N.B. therefrom, on the R. Alazan. It 
was founded in 893 and possesses 
numerous interesting ruins of ancient 
forts, monasteries, etc.; in the near 
vioinity is the 6th century Ikaltoi 
monastery, and the neighbourhood 
is much frequented by pilgrims. 
There is a considerable export trade 
in \vine. Pop. 12,000. 

Telde, a tn. in Gran Canaria, 
Canary Is., 7 m. S. of Las Palmas, on 
the E. coast. It has considerable 
trade. Pop. 9500. 

Tolegonus, a son of Odysseus by 
Circe. When he arrived at manhood 
he was sent by his mother to find 
Odysseus. He landed on the island of 
Ithaca, but was attacked by his 
father and Telemachus, who imagined 
him a pirate. He slew Odysseus not 
knowing who he was, and afterwards 
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conveyed the body to Circe for burial. 
He married, later, Penelope. 

Telegony, see Hereditt. 

Telegraph Tlant, or Desnwdium 
gyraTis, an Asiatic leguminous plant, 
bearing panicles of violet flowers. Its 
leaflets have a rotatory movement in 
sunlight. The plant is often grown in 
the stovehouse. 

Telegraphy, a method of trans- 
mitting signals to a distant station 
by means of an electric current. A 
fairly successful but not very practi- 
cable attempt atelectricslgnalllng had 
been made by Morrison, a writer in the 
Scots Magazine. It consisted of a wire 
for each letter of the alphabet. At 
the receiving station the letter corre- 
sponding to its particular wire would 
lie on a sheet of paper under the end 
of the wire. The operator would spell 
out the words by manipiilatlng the 
different wires, when the letters at the 
receiving stations would rise, being 
attracted by its particular wire, and 
thus would spell out the word at the 
receiving station. A somewhat simi- 
lar system was invented in Geneva 
about 1774. The discovery of 
Oersted of the deflection of a magnetic 
needle out of the meridian by means 
of an electric current was a great ad- 
vance. He found that it a wire carry- 
ing a current were held over a mag- 
netic needle freely suspended as in 
Fig. 1, the needle would be deflected 

>. 



to the right or left according to the 
direction of the current. The arrow 
head shows the direction of the 
current, the dotted needle showing 
the needle in its deflected position. 
Upon this principle many galvano- 
meters used in electric measurements 
are constructed. From this discovery 
Wheatstone and Cooke invented in 
1835 their flve-needle telegraph which 
required only five wire lines, after- 
wards inventing the double-needle, 
and then the single-needle which 
required only one wire line. The one- 
needle system is universally used on 
railways owing to its great sensitive- 
ness, but it has the disadvantage of 
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being a low-speed system. Tbe'in- 
vention of the electro-magnet gave 
Morse most of the requirements for 
the system which ho invented in 1836. 

The Morse System, — -Fig. 2 repre- 
sents this system in its simple form. 
Let C and D bo two stations between 
which communication is made. Both 
stations are similarly constructed. 

B and B' represent batteries, one pole 
of which is earthed at E and E'. K 
and are the recording instrumente. 
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The essential parts of the 3rorso re- 
ceiver consist of an cleotro-magnot 
and an armature at the end of a lever, 
the other end of which carries a style. 
The attraction of the armature by the 
electro-magnet when it is excited 
causes the style to press against a 
roller over which a roll of paper passes, 
being worked bj’ a mechanical arrange- 
ment. Figs, i and ■'i illustrate the es- 
sential feature.^ of the receiver. ]rig. 4 
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The keys K and are normally in 
contact with the recording instru- 
ments.so that both stations aresuscep- 
tible to signals. Consider a message 
being transmitted from C to D. The 
key K is pressed to make contact with 
the battery B, then clearly we have a 
complete circuit, and battery B sends 
a current through the circuit. The 
key K affords an instrument tor Inter- 
rupting the current in any approved 
fashion, and thus the recorder at D 
takes up the message. During this 
operation the recorder R is out of the 
circuit. Similarly a message may bo 
transmitted from D to C by pressing 
tbe key K‘, the key K being now in 
contact with the recorder R. Thc.so 
keys are actuated by springs, so tliat 
unless pressed out of position they are 
in contact with their respective re- 
corders. The code in general use is 
that due to Morse, which consists of 
two distinct signals suitabiy arranged 
in groups to stand for every letter of 
the alphabet, punctuation marks, 
numbers, etc. These two signais 
differ only in their time of duration, 
one being of short duration, the other 
long, the former representing a ‘ dot,' 
the latter a ‘ dash.’ Fig. 3 gives the 
Morse Code now in general use : 
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represents thoordlnary typo of electro- 
magnet in use, consisting of a wooden 
bobbin around which i.s wound a largo 
number of coils of insulated wire. It 
contains a central iron core, the end 
of which is seen projecting at I. 
Fig. 6 ropresen 
pivoted at P. : 

armature I, tl ... 

the stj'lo S. R is the roll of paper 
working over tho roller N. When the 



electro-magnet M is excited by the 
passage of a current I is attracted, and 
so tho lever turns about P, iiressing S 
against tho paper. Immediately the 
current stops tho attraction of I 
ceases and the iever springs back into 
its normal position. In this way by 
altering tho direction of tlio current 
S may bo kept in contact with R ns 
long as necessary, and tliiia the ‘ dot ’ 
and ‘ dash ’ signals are written on tho 
paper by the style. It being remem- 
bered that tho paper moves across tho 
, style S with a uniform motion. Tiio 
I writing of the signals is not necessary 
, to a trained operator, tho tappings of 
' tho lever against tho stops TT and 
' the duration between the successive 
I taps being sufficiont to interpret tho 
'■ signals. This led to tlio develop- 
ment of the sounder principle, which 
is now in universal operation. tViicn 
tho eoundor is worked by tho lino 
current the method is called ‘ direct 
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working.’ The ink-writer of Sie- 
mens and Ilalske w'as a great improve- 
ment upon the Morse receiver, owing 
to the greater facility efieoted for 
reading the marks on the paper. A 
small disc attached to the lever is 
rotated automatically in the opposite 
dlrootion to tliat in which the paper 
moves. The disc revolves in a reser- 
voir of ink, so that when the arma- 
ture is attracted by the electro -mag- 
net, and the disc thus raised into con- 
tact with the paper, it writes on tlie 
paper. Clearly then the length of the 
mark made on the paper will depend 
on the duration of the current work- 
ing the electro-magnet. The auto- 
matic system Invented by Wheat- 
stone, owing to the high speed attain- 
able by its use, is very largely em- 
ployed in Britain and the XJ.S.A. In 
this system the message is prepared on 
a strip of paper by a machine wliich 
perforates the paper according to the 
‘long’ and ‘ short ’ signals of the Morse 
Code, This perforated strip is run 
through an automatic transmitter, 
thus effecting a control of the several 
parts of the apparatus which results 
m the reciuirod currents being trans- 
mitted to tho lino. This system wUl 
clearly need a largo number of opera- 
tors to keep the transmitter working 
continuously, since a large number 
will be required to prepare the perfor- 
ated strips. The receiver consists of 
a standard relay, which will be de- 
scribed later, with a tongue carrying 
an ink wheel which \vrites on a moving 
strip of paper similarly to tho Digney 
Ink-writer. Tho paper runs through 
the machine at a very great speed 
and is divided among the several 
operators who transcribe the message. 
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It is used chiefly in the transmission of 
press news, in that several perforated 
sheets are easily produced for one 
working of the machine. When the 
currents are transmitted over long 
distances, they become less strong 
when received, owing to the resistance 
of the line and leakage due to bad 
insulation. This diffioulty is over- 
come by tho use of a relay. The 
sending battery is made strong enough 
to work a very sensitive receiving in- 
strument, i.e., the relay. This relay 
gives out no audible sounds, but the 


movement of its armature corres- 
ponds to that of the receiver it dis- 
places. By this action it opens or 
closes a ‘ local ’ circuit in which the 
receiving instrument and battery are 
placed. Fig. 6 shows a simple ‘ local ’ 
circuit of this type. Tho relay B. 
actuates tho key K and so opens or 
closes the circuit of the battery B. 
This causes the armature of S the re- 
ceiver to perform the requisite motions 
for the message to be received. The 
simplest relay Is that of the non- 
polarised variety, i.e., there is no per- 
manent magnetism attached to it. It 
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takes the form of an electro-magnet as 
in Fig. i, the magnetism being caused 
by the passage of the line current 
through the coils. The absence of 
any permanent magnetism detracts 
from its sensitiveness, and thus tho 
post olBoe standard relay is of the 
polarised variety. In this relay the 
iron cores of the electro-magnet are 
polarised by a permanent horse-shoe 
magnet. Fig. 7 gives an outline of the 
standard relay. The poles of the 
electro-magnet are marked in the dia- 
gram. Behind them is placed the 
permanent magnet with its S. pole 
just behind the N. poles of the electro- 
magnets and its N. pole just behind 
the S. poles of the electro-magnets. 
Between the poles are the soft Iron 
tongues T attached to a brass spindle. 
Tho presence of the permanent mag- 
net induces magnetism in these 
tongues, and hence the end of the top 
tongue will have a S. pole and the bot- 
tom tongue a N. pole, these poles 
being situated between the poles of 
the electro-magnet. The spindle is 
free to rotate, and thus the tonnes 
may move towards the left or right 
w’hen attracted by the electro-magnet. 
In the normal state when the electro- 
magnet is not excited by tho passive 
of a current, magnetic poles are in- 
duced in the iron cores by the iron 
tongues, the polarity being opposite 
to the inducing polarity, .^rcurrent 
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entering at A will tend to reduce tliis 
polarity in one core and increase it in 
the other, and thus the tongues are 
attracted to one side and cause the 
spindle to rotate. This spindle actu- 
ates a contrivance to ciose the ‘ local ’ 
circuit. The sensitiveness of the In- 
strument is clearly made very high, 
owing to the presence of the four pole 
pieces. AUtlieahovesystemsmaybe 
made to work in both directions at 
the same time on only one wire by 
means of the Duplex Method. The 
differential duplex depends on the fol- 
lowing principle. Suppose an iron 
core is wound by two wires of equal j 
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resistance, in opposite directions, each 
wire being connected to a battery. If 
the current supplied by each battery 
is equal in value, their magnetic 
effects on the iron will neutralise 
each other and the electro-magnet 
will remain unmagnetised. It the 
two currents are not equal, the 
amount of magnetisation product 
will depend on the difference of the 
two currents. Fig. 8 shows how this 
principle is applied in working. The 
stations are numbered , and j, the 
corresponding parts having these 
numbers as suffixes to tlie letter de- 
noting the part. The circuit after 
leaving the key K, divides into two 
parts.one wire going round tlie electro- 
magnet M, in one direction through 
the resistance R,, which is equal to the 
lino resistance, back to the battery. 
The other wire winds around Mi in 
the opposite direction and connects 
to the line wire and thence to the 
second station, where the arrange- 
ments are similar. If only one sta- 
tion is transmitting, then since R, 
and the line resistance are equal W, is 
unaffected, and since only one wire of 
Ml is closed, then the receiving in- 
strument will be affected. If both 
stations work together, since the 
resistances of both stations are the 
same, when both keys are depressed, 
clearly the currents in the line wire 
annul each other, the receiver in each 
station then being worked by the cur- 
rents through Ri and Ri, these cur- 
rents being called the compensating 
currents. Another important duplex 
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[system is that due to Wheatstone, 
which depends on the Wheatstone 
bridge principle. If a doublo-curreat 
sounder be utilised and the above em- 
ployed, the resulting system may be 
mude Quadruplex, i.e., eight operators 
moy be at work on one line, four 
transmitting and four receiving. 
Multiplex working admits of six me.'- 
sages being transmitted simultane- 
ously on the same line. Other sy.s- 
tems are in use which emploj- two 
signals which differ from one another 
by their positions. It has been noted 
that when a current flows in a coil el 
wire, a needle placed on the axis ol 
the coil will bo deflected. Consider 
an ordinary galvanometer: When the 
current is sent through the coils, the 
needle will be deflected to the left ot 
the observer, say. When the current 
is reversed, the needle will be de- 
( fleeted to the right. These two posi- 
! tions eorrespond to the. ‘ dot ’ and 
‘ dash* of thoMorse Code, the left-hand 
position for the ‘ dot ’ and the right- 
I hand for the * dash.' The receiving 
[instrument is very similar to this 
single - needle galvanometer. This 
receiver has the disadvantage that 
the operator has to read both the sig- 
nals and his own writing at the same 
time. To surmount tliis diflioultv, 
the needle is mode to strike against 
two metallic plates, one on each side; 
sometimes a double-sounder principle 
is employed, which gives not only the 
different positions, but also a differ- 
ent sound, corresponding to the differ- 
ent positions. It will he observed 
that a double current is necessary to 
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actuate the needle. The drop-handle 
form is the one generally used with 
this type of instrument. The handle. 
Fig. 9, consists of two parts, A and B, 
insulated ono from the other, the 
positive pole of the battery being con- 
nected to A and the negative pole to 
B. Si and Sj are steel springs, a and 
6 are metal projections from A and B. 
Wlien the handle is at rest u and b rest 
between the springs S, and Sj without 
touching either, but when the handle 
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is moved to the right, say, h makes 
contact «ith Sj and a with Sj. If the 
handle is moved to the left, a makes 
contact with S, and 6 mth Sj, and thus 
by moving the handle to right and then 
to the left the direction of the cur- 
rent can be reversed. This type of 
Instrument has largely gone out of use; 
it Is now chiefly employed on railways. 
This method is, however, employed in 
signalling through long submarine 
cables. These cables act like conden- 
sers, and thus the currents which are 
sent into the line quite distinct from 
one another flow into each other before 
they reach the receiving instrument, 
and would require such a very high 
electro-motive force to actuate the in- 
struments at the end of a long cable 
that the safety of the cable would be 
to a large degree sacrificed. The re- 
flecting galvanometer introduced by 
Lord Kelvin Indicates a signal when 
there is the slightest variation in the 
current. The signals are produced 
by a double-sending key as described 
in Fig. 8. , The reflecting galvano- 
meter has now been replaced by the 
syphon recorder. This instrument is 
made very similarly to the D’Arson- 
val galvanometer. It consists essen- 
tially of a movable coil which is 
capable of oscillating between the two 
poles of a permanent magnet. When 
reversed signals are' received the coil 
oscillates and by means of a thread 
causes a corresponding movement in 
the s5T)hon. This syphon consists of 
a thin glass tube, one end of which 
dips into a vessel containing ink, 
while the other touches a strip of 
paper, it being so arranged that this 
end is free to move across the strip of 
paper. The oscillations of the coil 
cause the syphon to vibrate, and the 
ink is thro\vn on to the paper in 
small dots. As the paper is made to 
travel onwards, the syphon will trace 
out a curve, and thus the movements 
of the coil will be recorded. The elec- 
tro-magnetic alphabetical telegraph 
of tVlieatstone is largely used in Bri- 
tain. It consists of a large number of 
keys arranged on .a circular dial, each 
key eorresponding to a letter, punctua- 
tion mark, etc. The recei\'lng instru- 
ment consists of a pointer which can 
rotate over the face of the dial having 
letters, etc., printed on its face. This 
pointer moves from letter to letter by 
steps, the motion being regulated by 
a ratchet motion. This motion is 
worked by the armature of an electro- 
maraet which is actuated bj' the cur- 
rent regulated by the sender. By de- 
pressing one of the keys, the sending 
operator cuts off the current until that 
key is again raised. In this way the 
message can be spelt out at the receiv- 
ing station. Hughes’ recorder is still 
largely used on short cables and in 


France. This consists of a large 
number of keys.each corresponding to 
a letter, ete.; the depression of any 
particular key eauses a type wheel to 
record the letter, etc., at the receiving 
station. This recorder differs from 
that of Wheatstone in that the Wheat- 
stone is non-recording, whereas the 
Hughes machine records the mes- 
sage. Further, the Hughes machine 
admits of duplex working. Writing 
telegraphs have not come into great 
use, owing to their very low working 
speed, "rwo line wires are required: 
the sender writes with a stylus and 
this causes variations in the resistance 
of the instrument. This variation 
causes a corresponding variation in 
the strength of a permanent current 
flowing in each line, which gives rise 
to differential magnetic action at the 
receiving station and so actuates a 
writing pen to record the signs on a 
strip of moving paper. The action of 
instruments which transmit OTiting, 
diagrams, etc., depends upon electro- 
lytic action. At the sending station 
the writing is placed on a sheet of tin 
foil in insulating ink. This sheet i« 
placed on a rotating cylinder, a 
met-allic stylus connected to the line 
being in contact with it, and also con- 
nected to one pole of' a battery, the 
other pole being connected to the tin 
foil and the earth through the cylin- 
der. The receiving instrument is 
similar in construction, the actual 
receiving part being a piece of damp 
chemically prepared paper. Both the 
sending and receiving cylinders rotate 
together with the same motion. 
When the stylus moves on the tin 
foil, the shunt circuit through the 
stylus and tin foil operates, and there 
is no current in the line, but when 
the stylus moves on the insulating 
ink, the shunt circuit is out out and 
the current passes through the line to 
the writing pen and hence through 
the damp paper. Electrolytic effects 
are thus produced and the writing 
marked on the paper. 

Telegraph Lines . — The open lines 
have been most generally used, owng 
to their lower cost, better electrical 
condition, and being more easUy 
accessible than cables which are 
placed underground. The open lines 
consist of bare iron or copper wire 
suspended from wooden poles by the 
side of railways, roads, and canal 
banks. In large towns the choice 
lies between overhouse or under- 
ground. The overhouse system pre- 
sents difficulties of accessibility, and 
also the lines must be placed about 
40 ft. high when crossing over 
thoroughfares. Often covered lines 
are suspended by point to point sup- 
ports through the air hut are mostly 
buried underground in pipes or led 
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through railway tunnels or other sub- 
ways. On open lines each end ot the 
wire is bound at the support to an in- 
sulating cup generally made of porce- 
lain. In drier atmospheres than 
that of Britain glass is sometimes 
used. Tlie supports consist ot 
wooden poles, preseryed by some 
chemical process; to these wooden 
poles an iron wire is fixed from the 
CTOund to above the ‘ root ’ and 
branching off to the various arms on 
which the insulators are fixed. This 
wire is used to minimise lightning 
effects and tor carrying stray currents 
to the earth. Iron poles are used in 
tropical countries owing to climatic 
conditions, transportation difficulties, 
and the attack of insects. 

For Submarine Cables, see CABtES. 
See Proece and Sivowright, Text-book 
of Telegraphy, 1910; Herbert, 2'ele- 
graphy (British Post Office System), 
1907; Bright, Submarine Telegraphy, 
Telegraphy, Wireless, see Wireless 
Teleouai'uy, and Electricity — 
Mertro-magnetic IPaves. 

Telemachus, the son of Odysseus 
and Penelope. Left aa a child wiien 
his father set out for the war with 
Troy, after his father’s absence had 
lasted for about twenty years he set 
sail In search ot news of Idm. He 
visited Pylos and Sparta, and re- 
turned to Ithaca in time to lielp his 
father In the famous fight with the 
suitors. He succeeded Odysseus as 
King of Ithaca. (Homer’s Odyssey.) 
Telemeter, see Rangefinders. 
Teleology, see Kant and Hegel. 
Teleosteans, or Teloostei, see BONY 
Fishes. 

Teleosaurus, a marine genus be- 
longing to the family Tcleosauridte, 
of the crocodile order (class Reptilia). 
It is readily characterised by the teeth 
being Inclined horizontally outwards, 
and is confined to the Lower J ura.ssic 
beds. 

Telepathy, see PSYCHICAL Re- 
search. 

Telephone Bells, see Electric 
Bells and Alarms. 

Telephony, a system of producing 
sounds a t a distance by the agency of 
electricity. Thesystem was invented 
by Graham Bell (1876). The essen- 
tial parts of the system consist of a 
receiver, line ware, and a transmitter. 
The transmitter and receiver are 
similar in construction, tlieir action 
depending on the phenomena ot 
eleotro-mhgnetio induction. In the 
article on electricity it has been 
pointed out that if a coil of wire, be 
placed in a magnetic field, any change 
In the strength of that field or any 
change in the number ot magnetic 
lines of force tlirough the coil pro- 
duces a current in the coil which lasts 
only so long as that change Is taking 
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place. For an increase in the num- 
ber of lines of force the current flows 
in one direction, and for a decrease it 
flows in the opposite direction. Con- 
sider the bar-magnet NS and a piece 
of soft iron P hold near one of its 
poles (Fig. 1). The introduction of P 
produces a re-arrangement of the 
lines ot force, the llne.s tending to go 
through P rather than through the 
surrounding air. Any movement of 
P towards S ivill cause more lines to 
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FIG. 1 

go through P, while If P moves awiy 
from S less linos will traverse P. Ii 
Sand? • coll of 

wire, . ■ • ’ . II thus 

produ ■ ■ ‘ in the 

coil. .1 by a 

wire t. ' ilaced 

with regard to a bnr-magnot and 
plate, tliesc currents flow to tliis coil. 
The currents tlms tend to increase or 
decrease tlio polarity of tliis second 
magnet according to the direction of 
the current. H tlie current is alter- 
nating the increase and decrease also 
alternate, and thus the second plate 
is made to execute a vibrating motion 
similar to the first. Sound consists ot 
a wave motion in the air ; if these 
sound waves fall on the plate P they 
cause the plate to vibrato, this vi- 
bration and its resulting electrical 
effects, OS indicated above, cause tlie 
second plate to vibrato similarly, and 
tlius sound waves aro given out at the 
receiving end, which arc heard by tlie 
operator. Modem tclcpliono con- 
struction, although obeying the aliove 
principles as fundamental. Is a more 
complicated arrangement than the 
above. Fig. 2 gives the trans- 
mitter as designed by Bell. NS is 
the bar-magnet enclosed in a wooden 
case, C the coil of wire surrounding 
one of its poles. This coil of wire con- 
sists ot a bobbin around which 1-- 
wound a large number ot colls of thin 
insulated wire, the ends of tho wire 
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being connected to the terminals TT. 
TIic plate P is fixed In front of tho 
pole fixed l)etwcen the casing MJI and 
the wooden case. The casing MM 
contains a central aperture exposing 
the plate P, into wliioli aperture the 
operator speaks. P is caused to 
vibrate, induction currents are set 
up in C, and are conveyed through 
the terniinalB TT to the line and hence 
to the receiver. The receiver is the 
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same in construction os the trans- 
mitter. Owing to tho great resis- 
tance of tho connecting lines, the 
operator receives the sounds with 
diminished strength, owing to tlie 
currents losing much of tlielr energy 
in overcoming this resistance. Tlius 
the above has a great disadvantage 
for long distances. To surmount 
this dilHcully, tlie transmitter is now 
made as an adaptation of the micro- 
phone (see Microphonr). In this 
type of transmitter, the vibrating 
plate consists of a plate of carbon, 
fixed round its edges. Another 
plate of carbon is placed just oehind, 
the intervening space being filled 
with very small pieces of carbon. One 
tei-minal is connected to a battery and 
the other to the line wire. The other 
terminal of the battery is connected 
to earth. A similar arrangement 
Is made at the receiving station. 
Tho carbon particles form tho bad 
contact of tho microphone, and sound 
waves falling on tho carbon plate 
cause these carbon particles to vary 
their resistance and thus cause fiuo- 
tuations in tho current, which are 
detected at tho receiving station. 
Tills, however, suffers from tho dis- 
advantage of long distances, bub in 
this case the energy is derived 


mostly from a battery and may be 
augmented by a transformer. Fig. 3 
shows a simple circuit of this type. 
M represents the microphone, 11 the 
battery, R the receiver, and T tho 
transformer. The line wires, or tho 
wires connecting the two stations, 
generally consist of copper wire. In 
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towns they are placed underground, 
in a lead, insulated one from the 
other by a thick wTapping of paper. 
For very long distances the wires 
are placed overhead, fastened to 
pots of earthenware or porcelain for 
insulation purposes, and supported 
on poles. 

Hvstems . — The simplest case is that 
of telephoning between two stations. 
The only requirements are a trans- 
mitter, receiver, a oiill bell, and tho 
intervening wire. The return cir- 
cuit may be made thi-ough the eartli. 
Tho microphone transmitter and bell 
are generally worked by the same 
battery. A switch of'somo type is 
used tor cutting the receiver or bell 
out of the circuit. G onerally the switch 
works automatically. The receiver 
is supported by a frame, which is 
pressed doivn by the weight of the 
receiver. Tho bell is now in the cir- 
cuit; this being the normal position 
of the receiver, tho bell is always 
ready lor action when the instniment 
is not in use. In taking up the re- 
ceiver the frame rises, being actuated 
by a spring, and so cuts the bell out 
of the circuit and connects the re- 
ceiver ivith the line. Fig. i represents 



such a system, each station being sup- 
plied with both transmitter and re- 
ceiver. Let the suffixes „ j denote 
the station. Both stations are con- 
structed in the same way, Jfi de- 
noting the microphone transmitter, 
Ri the receiver, Bi tho battery, and T, 
the transformer. Mi, R„ B. Tj de- 
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noting the same parts In the second 
station. When several stations are 
to he connected, each set is connected 
by a ivire to every one of the others. 
In large towns, where there are nume- 



minating in a small ‘ jack ’ or spring. 
These jacks are all mounted on a 
switch-board, each jack having its 
number and capable of being con- 
nected to any other jack by means of 
a flexible wire. This method is usefnl 
for a small central station, but when 
the number of subscribers is large it 
would lead to confusion. In large 
stations the ‘ multiple board ’ system 
is utilised. The subscribers are clas- 
sified into groups of two or three hun- 
dreds on one board, each board being 
worked by one operator. Each 
operator has in front of liim the indi- 
cators for the subscribers on the 
board he controls, a jack also being 
provided for each subscriber. In 
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this way a subscriber may be con- 
nected to any other by passing along 
the boards. On the trunk wire sys- 
tem for connecting districts tlie trunk 
wire terminates at each exchange, and 
so may be connected to the jacks on 
the exchange. Fig. 6 illustrates the 
connection from the exchange to a 
subscriber. Here it null be observed 
that the whole apparatus is worked 
by the battery at the central ex- 
change, which consists of the battery 
B, the subscriber’s jack J, which fits 
into the socket S. The subscriber’s 
portion consists of the magnetic bell 6, 
a condenser c, receiver R, the micro- 
phone M, and the frame F supporting 
the receiver. The diagram shows the 
apparatus when not in use. The 
frame F makes or breaks the circuit 
through R at s. 'When R is taken off 
' - . ■ in the 

k at s, 

Liiu uuii ... . ■' J®** 

action. The condenser c is used for 
cutting off the continuous current 
from the central battery. All sub- 
scribors are joined up to tlio central 
exchange in tins way, all the lines 
being joined across the same battery, 
which consists preferably of accumn- 
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lators. The condenser c prevents 

any cm-rent from the battery flowing 
Uwough the bell circuit, and thus u 
dynamo is employed at the central 
station to work the bell through the 
condenser. The terminals of tlio 
dynamo are connected to the opera- 
tors’ desks, so that any subscriber 
can bo railed up by pressing the cor- 
responding button. If tho subscriber 
wishes to call up the exchange, he 
simply removes the receiver oil tlie 
frame and thus makes a complete 
circuit through s for the battery at tlie 
exchange. Tlfls works a relay at tlie 
exehange and so lights up an electric 
lamp, a lamp being placed in the cir- 
cuit of every subscriber. Tho, light- 
ing of tho lamp indicates that a call 
has been made from that subscriber. 
The ‘ jacks ’ used in each subscriber's 
circuit consist of three parts : a long 
spring, a short spring, and a ring 
wliioh fits into the woodwork of tlic 
switch - board. Tho two springs 
make contact with the lino wires, 
while the ring connects with a relay. 
Each of the three parts is insulated 
one from the other, and they arc 
placed so that they make contact 
rvith corresponding parts of the 
switch springs. The operator lias 
two of these jacks, one is tho calling 
jack and tlie other the answering 
jack. The jacks, wlien put into the 
switch springs, bring into notion the 
battery and connect tho necessary 
circuits. In each of tho circuits 
relays and lamps are introduced, 
wluoh ran bo worked liy oitlier sub- 
scriber concerned, indicating after 
the restoration of tho receiver to tlic 
frame the end of tlio conversation. 
Various methods are employed in 
different systems; in some each sub- 
scriber has a small dynamo for aclii- 
ating the call bolls, and also a seiiar- 
ate battery for working tho micro- 
phone, but the one above described 
is the one in general use. Tlio 
National Telephone Ckimpnny owned 
tho telephone service of tlie United 
Kingdom up to 1912. Now it is in 
the sole possession of tho Post Ofllce. 
an agreement between tho National 
Service and tho Post Office being 
made in 1905, by which the Post Office 
took over the complete service after 
tho end of 1911. Loral telephone 
services are worked by some munici- 
palities. See Preece and Stubbs, 
Telephony, 1893; Herbert, Telephone 
System of Post Office, 1904 ; V ebb. 
Telephone Service, 1904. 

Telerpeton, a fos°il reptile found in 
tho Upper Trias of Elgin. Tlie species 
is small in size and tho genus agrees 
with the Homccosauridm in its aero- 
dont dentition, tliougli differing by 
tlie presence of tusk-llko teetli at the 
extremities of tho jaws, and by the re- 
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duction In the number of the phalan- 
geals ol thefitth digit ol the pes to two. 

Telescope. Tliis instrument Is used 
for apparently magnifying a distant 
ohjeet and bringing it nearer to 
an observer. A telescope consists 
essentially of two parts : (1) The 
object glass or objective, and (2) the 
eye-lens. In refracting telescopes the 
objective consists of a iens or com- 
bination of ienses, which forms a real 
image ol the object. In reflecting 
telescopes the incident rays are re- 
ceived by a concave mirror, which 
forms a real image ol the object. The 
real image in both types of telescope 
is viewed through the eye-piece, 
which simply forms a greatly magni- 
fied unreal image of the first image. 
Several persons are credited with 
having anticipated, if not actually 
made,- a refracting telescope. It is 
certain, however, that in 1608 a 
Dutch spectacle-maker, Lippershey, 
constructed one. Galileo heard of 
the Dutchman’s invention and im- 
mediately set to work to construct 
one. Instruments of the same kind 
were used by Marius and Harriot. 
The first night Galileo used his tele- 
scope, which had a magnifying 
power of 30. he discovered the moun- 
tains on the moon and the four 
satellites of Jupiter. GalUeo’s instru- 
ment consisted simply of convex and 
concave lenses fitted at the opposite 
ends of a tube. The convex lens, the 
objective, forms a real inverted 
imago of the object. Between the 
image and the objective the concave 
lens is placed. This form-s a largely 
magnified and reinverted image. The 
telescope ol Galileo is extremely short 
and handy for manipulation. Thus 
his system has been used in the 
construction of opera-glasses. In the 
astronomical telescope, described 
first by Kepler, the objective, O in 
Fig. 1, consists of a large convex lens 
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of long focus. This forms a real, 
diminished inverted image B of the 
object A. The eye-lens E is a convex 
lens of short focus. This simply 
magnifies and does not reinvert the 
imago B. An instrument which gives 
an inverted image is obviousiy of 
little use for viewing terrestriai ob- 
jects. This difficulty is overcome in 
the terrestrial telescope. In this tele- 
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scope a convex lens is placed between 
B and E of Fig. 1. This forms a real 
and reinverted image of B. This 
second image is then magnified by the 
lens E. It can easily be shown that 
in all refracting telescopes the magni- 
fying power is the ratio of the focal 
lengths ol the objective and eye-lens 
respectively. It is necessary then to 
have an eye-lens of small focal 
length and an objective of large focal 
length. The length of such a tele- 
scope must not be invariable. In the 
first place, the image given by the 
objective of a nearer object is farther 
from the objective than the image ol 
a farther object. In the second place, 
the eye-lens must bo nearer the image 
throum by the objective for an 
observer who has normal sight than 
for one who is short-sighted. There- 
fore the telescope is fitted in a metal 
tube whose length can be altered at 
will. 

Defects of refracting telescopes . — ^In 
Galileo’s telescope the image seen was 
very blurred and tinted with various 
colours. This was due to the defects, 
spherical and chromatio aberrations. 
A point source, on refraction through 
the lens of a telescope, does not give 
a point image, but a blurred blotch. 
This is due to spherical aberration 
(?.r.). The blurred blotch is also 
coloured because the lens of the tele- 
scope has different indices of refrac- 
tion for various colours. This second 
defect is called chromatic aberration 
(q.v.). Huyghens, Cassini, Bradley, 
and others sot about to avoid these 
defects by constructing huge tubeless 
‘ aerial ’ telescopes. Their results, 
however, though interesting, were 
only partially successful. In 1758 a 
scientist named Dolland succeeded 
in constructing an achromatic lens. 
There are two distinct defects in 
chromatic aberration : (1) The images 
formed by different colours are of 
different sizes, and (2) the focal 
lengtli of the lens varies for the 
I several colours. These two defects 
can only be corrected approximately 
at the same time. Dolland found that 
the dispersion for various kinds of 
glass differed, and that the dispersion 
of one kind of glass could be made to 
■ neutralise that of another. He con- 
I struoted an objective consisting of a 
I convex lens of oto^vn glass fitted 
by a concave lens of flint glass, 
and thus obtained a compound lens 
whose focal length was constant for 
most, but not all, the colours. Not 
only that, but by altering the curva- 
ture of his lens somewhat, he corrected 
for spherical aberration also. Since 
Dolland’s time the refractors have 
been considerably improved, until a 
colourless definite image can approxi- 
mately be obtained. But even now 
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the achromatism ■ is not perfect he- 
canse of the irrationality of flint and 
crown giass. The deviation for 
various colours is not proportional 
in the two glasses, so that only cer- 
tain selected colours can be brought 
to tlie same focus, the remainder 
forming a halo round the image, 
idthough large refractors are more 
difficul t to work with than small ones, 
they give a much more brightly illu- 
minated image and have greater 
space-penetrating powers. The re- 
solving power also increases with the 
size of the aperture. Dr. Blair has ob- 
tained a solution of mercury in hydro- 
chloric acid which is more refractive 
and dispersive than crown glass. He 
used a lens of this solution in com- 
bination with one of flint glass and 
found that there was no ‘ irra- 
tionality.' He made a telescope 
whose aperture was only oac-tliird 
the focal length, and obtained an 
image with no residual colour. 

Jleflecling telescopes . — ^There are 
three tj-pes of reflecting telescope. 
Fig. 3 (a) gives a diagram of Kewton’s 
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reflecting telescope. ‘ Thetrays were 
received by a concave mirror of large 
focal length. The mirror would form 
a real image at A. The! rays, how- 
ever, do not reach A, but are reflected 
from a plane mirror C so as to be re- 
ceived in an eye-piece D. In Gregory’s 



telescope, which wns the flistf tele- 
scope of this kind to be made, the 
concave mirror was pierced „hy a 
small central aperture (Fig. 2 (W). 
The rays were reflected from tlie 
large mirror and received on a smaller 


Telescope 

I concave mirror C, which forms an 
I image at I. This imago is viewed 
through the aperture by means of an 
CFe-pieco. Ctassegrain's telescope Ls a 
modifled form of Gregory’s, in which 
spherical aberration is overcome bv 
using a convex mirror at C. In Hor- 
schel's telescope (Fig. 2 (c)) the axis 



FIG. 2 (c) 


of the mirror is inclined to the In- 
cident rays. The imago I is viewed 
directly by means of an eyo-ptece D. 
The advantages of using reflecting 
telescopes are t (1) Ciiromntlo aber- 
ration is entirely absent, (2) they 
] COD he mode of much wider aperture 
1 than refracting teli'scopcs. The image, 
; liowevcr, is not generally so bright as 
•that obtained from the refracting 
■ tele.scope. Herschel devised his telo- 
1 scope to avoid loss of brightness by a 
second .reflection, but even here the 
image is not so bright ns that from a 
refracting telescope. The groat defect 
in reflecting telescopes is duo to 
spherical aberration. A point source 
can only have a point imago by re- 
fleotion if tlie reflecting surface is a 
prolate spheroid fonned by the rota- 
tion about its long axis of an ellipse, 
of which one focus is tlie olijcct and 
the other the image. It the object is 
at a very great distance, a star for 
instance, the ellipse becomes a para- 
bola. Thus, spherical aberration 
can be partially overcome by using 
parabolic mirrors. Even here, though 
we mav have ono point in focus, the 
other points of the object may not 
be so, nut the error is sinnii. In the 

■ the error 

. ■ ■ ' , ■ niodlfica- 

' I .■ the con- 

vex mirror is hyperboUo. Tills givc- 
a much more definite imago than a 
spherical mirror. The defect duo to 
sphorickl aberratfon increases with 
the area of ll.e icnc-! ■-••.rf-.rc 
But by n n I '.ir- 

face the !.r;.-i.';i-. ■ cf I' -’ ’.a' f". 

increased. 'c" . !.(>■.■.■■ 

ever, require extremely careful mani- 
pulation in their formation. In the 
earlier mirror tho refioctors were huge 
masses of tin or silver. Polishing 
them often destroyed their parabolic 
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shape. About 1870, glass, covered 
with a thin film o£ silver, came into 
use as a reflector. This film of silver, 
which is deposited ohcmically, is 
extremely brilliant when fresh, and 
can be polished without fear of de- 
stroying the shape of the mirror. It 
can easily he dissolved off by means 
of acids and a fresh film deposited. 
This kind of reflector has now entirely 
superseded the former. Owing to its 
perfect achromatism the reflector has 
a great advantage over the refractor 
in spectrosconical work. Glass lenses 
also absorb light to some extent and 
show selective absorption for rays 
of short wave length. Ultra-violet 
spectra cannot then be photographed 
by a refleoting telescope. The absorp- 
tion of light also sets a limit to the 
size of refractors and thus on the 
wddth of aperture. Owing to its 
clieapriess in construction, the re- 
flector has an advantage over the re- 
fractor. The latter, however, is more 
suitable tor purposes of exact astro- 
nomy because of its adaptability to 
forms of measuring apparatus. 

Telescopium, a southern con- 

stollatioi . -<• 

aT., 3-S 
Lacaillo, 
and Ara. 

Telford, Thomas (1757-1834), a 
Scottish civil engineer, bom at Esk- 
dale in Durntricssliire. Among other 
works that lio undertook may bo 
montio ' " • U- ’ 

(1793), 
hours c 
Canal. 

bo gathered from the fact that lie was 
the engineer of more tlian 100 bridges 
in Scotland alone. He was one of tho 
founders of tho Institute of Civil 
Engineers (1818). See his Avlobio- 
graph]/, 1838. He is buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Tell, see AnoEniA and Tunis. 

Toll, William, the hero of a Swiss 
legend, wliich first appears in a 
ohroniclo written between 1467 and 
1476. Tho principal source, however, 
of tlio life and deeds of T. is the 
Ohronieon llclvelicum of .dSgidius 
Tschudi (1 505-72 ), from which Schiller 
tooic his drama Wilhelm Tell (1804). 
The story centres round the struggle 
for indopendonco of tho cantons 
Schwytz, Uri, and Unterwalden, and 
is as follows: T. Iiaving refused to do 
homage to the cap whicli Gessler, 
tliQ Austrian governor, set up for 
that purpose in tlio market-place, was 
taken prisoner, and on lieing brought 
before tlie landgrave was promised his 
liberty if ho could cleave an apple in 
twain, placed on his son’s head, at 
tlio distance of eiglity paces. He 
accomplished tho task, but confessed 
on compulsion that the other arrow 


in his hand was meant for Gess- 
ler’s heart had lie failed, where- 
upon ho was again seized and taken 
on tho lake en route for Kiisnacht 
Castle. But a storm having arisen, T. 
was asked to steer the ship, and while 
so doing effected his escape. He after- 
wards killed tho landgrave, thus be- 
coming the deliverer of his people. 
See SchiUer’s Wilhelm Tell, trans. by 
Albert Latliam (Temple Classics), 

Tell-el-Amarna, a place in Middle 
Egs'iit, between Mempliis and Tlicbes, 
on tho r. b. of tho Nile, with ruins of 
temple and palace of Amonophis IV. 
Notable for the discovery in 1887-88 
of the ‘ letters ’ ; about 300 clay 
tablets recording correspondence be- 
tween Egypt ami Assyria, Babylonia, 
etc. In 1891-92 Elinders Petrie 
carried on further researolios. See 
VVinklor, Der Thontafelfund von El- 
Amama, 1889-90; Keilinschrlftliche 
Biblioiek, vol. v,, 1896; Davies, Itoeh 
Tombs of Ell Amama, 1889-90; 
Knudtzon, Die El-Amama Tafcln, 
1007-9. 

Toll-el-Kobir, a vil. in tho N.E. of 
Egypt, situated on the Freshwater 
Canal. It owes its fame to the fact 
tliat it was the scene of Lord Wolsey's 
(tlien Sir Garnet) groat victory over 
Arabi Pasha, Sept. 13, 1882. 

ToUers oi tho Exchequer, four 
oflicinls wliose duties were to receive 
money paid into tlie Exchequer, pay 
out money according to tho warrant 
of tho auditor of receipts, and keep 
accounts tor tho Lord Treasurer. The 
office was abolished in 1834. See 
Tallt. 

Telloy, Gabriel.see Tnwo DE Mouna. 

TeUioherri, a tn. and seaport of 
British India in Madras Presidency 
and Malabar diet. It is situated be- 
tween tho French settlement of 
Mah6 and Cannamore, 38 m. N.N.W. 
of Calient, and Is protected by a 
natural rock breakwater. The 
exports are coffee, spice.s, sandal- 
wood, cocoanuts, etc. Pop. 28,000. 

ToIIoh, or Tello, a site of ruins in 
Asiatic Turkey, Mesopotamia, re- 
cently excavated by De Sarzec. 'Those 
explorations have supplied a scries of 
ancient monuments of architecture 
and sculpture which cau bo dated. 
The chief portable remains are in tlie 
Louvre. 

Tellurium (Te, 127'6), a rare ele- 
ment of tho sulphur group. It ocours 
ill the tree state in nature, but is 
chiefly obtained in combination with 
other elements, as in tellurite (ToOj) 
and totradymito (Bi,Te,). It is a 
bluish-white solid with a metallic 
lustre (melting-point 452^ C.; sp. gr. 
6’20). 'T. forms telluridcs with hydro- 
gen and the metals, corresponding to 
the sulphides. 'Two oxides, the 
dioxide and trioxide, are known. 
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wtoh give nse respectively to the two 
acids, teliurous acid and telluric acid. 
Tellus, see GaiA. 

Tolshi, or Telszei, a dlst. of Rusaa, 
m toe gov. of Kovno and 178 m. 
Ji.w. of toe city of that name, on 
Lake Matis. Pop. 11,200. 

Telugu, a language spoken in S. 
India. It belongs to toe Dravidian 
group of languages. The earliest 
known work in the T. language is a 
translation of toe epic ilfahdthdrafd 
(p.p.). 

Temanza, Tommaso (1705-89), an 
Italian architect, better known for 
his writings relative to art than bv 
the buildings which he executed. In 
1742 he became chief of the Commis- 
sion of Engineers, and in this position 
was involved in several literary dis- 
putes. His chief work is the Fife de’ 
2 nti Eccdlenti ArMfctti e ScuUori 
Ceneziani, 1778 j 

Teniax, a tn. of Mexico in tlie state 
of Yucatan, 55 m. E.N.E. of JKrida. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Tembuland, a div. of the Cape of 
Good Hope, S. Africa, situated near 
the coast, to toe S.W. of Grigualand 
East. It covers an area of 4117 sq. m. 
The name is derived from a Kaffir 
tribe, who claim to be descendants of 
Tembu. The coloured pop. in 1911 
was 227,900 and the European 8200. 

Teme, a riv. of Wales, rising in 
Montgomeryshire, near Newtown. It 
flows S.S.E. to within 3 m. of Wor- 
cester, where it joins the Severn. It 
is noted for grayling. Length 60 m. 

Temenos (Gk. Teyeror, regreir, to 
cut), toe Greek term in arclueology 
given to a piece of land marked off 
and consecrated to sacred uses; any 
sacred enclosure, as that smToimding 
or belonging to a temple. 

T6ra5raire, a battleship of the 
British navy, begun in 1907 and com- 
pleted in 1909. She has a displace- 
ment of 18,600 tons, a length of 
520 ft., beam of 82 ft., and a maxi- 
mum draught of 29 ft. She has sailed 
at a speed of 22’7 knots. 

Temesvar, a royal free city in the 
CO. of Temes, Hungary, stands on the 
Bega, 190 m. S.E. of Budapest. It is 
strongly fortified; is the see of a 
Roman Catholic bishop and of a 
Greek Orthodox bishop, with a fine 
cathedral and a castle. It has various 
manufs. Pop. 72,555. 

Temir-Khan-Shura, a tn. of Russia 
in Transcaucasia, and cap. of the 
prov. of Daghestan, 418 m. N.E. of 
Tiflis. It is extremely subject to 
fevers. Pop. 10,000. 

Tempe, a famous valley of N. 
Thessaly in Greece. It is situated 
between the mmmtains Pelion and 
Ossa, and through it runs the R. 
PeneuB. It has become proverbial for 
beautiful scenery. 
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Tempera, or Fresco Seoco, ttt 
Fkesco Painting and Moral Dk- 

CORATIOK, 

Temperament, the modification of 
exact acoustic intervals so as to make 
relative notes correspond in succes- 
sive octaves. Such a device became 
necessary with toe progress of har- 
monic writing, and in the early 
16th century the P.vthagoreau third 
(ratio 81 : 54) was superseded bv the 
major third in ratio 5 : 4. Further 
changes were made in adopting 
‘ mean-tone ’ T. (17th to ISth cen- 
tury), but although tliis gave six 
major and tliree minor keys with 
fairly pure intervals, the other keys 
were so bad that modulation was im- 
possible. The best system was the 
T.. ■I'l'dii'- an octave into 
I;. « r; ! icmitoncs. J. S. 

!!•-■ ■ - I ii;i T. and proved 
its modulatorj- value by ivriting Ids 
books of Preludes and Fugues for 
Well - tempered Clavier through all 
keys. In equal T. too octave Ls the 
only pure interval, the fourth and 
fifth being least incorrect of tho 
others. 

Temperance. The universal re- 
cognition of the social, moral, and 
physical evils which may be directly 
or indirectly traced to tho oxcessivo 
consmnptiou of alcohol is perhaps tho 
most promising and significant ten- 
dency in the collective effort of 
modem society. Tho whole mental 
attitude of civilised mankind has 
changed within tho last century. 
Nor has the more critical attitude 
adopted been unaccompanied by the 
most ividespread constructive en- 
deavour towards tho abatement of 
intemperance. However, it seem.s 
tolerably safe to assume: (1) That 
toe non-drinking or teetotaler num- 
bers of tho population have steadily 
increased; (2) that during tho last 
eighty years the per capita consump- 
tion of absolute alcohol has slightly 
decreased; (3) that the heaviest drink- 
ing occurs chiefly among (a) de- 
generates and loafers, and (ft) those 
whom poverty, unemployment, and 
illness have driven to this strange 
asylum of forgetfulness. There is a 
close relationship between intem- 
perance on too one hand, and on tho 
other pauperism, insanity, and crime. 
The Committee of tho Lower House 
of Convocation of tho Province of 
Canterbury (convened In 1869) re- 
ported that at least 7 5 per cent, of the 
occupants of workhouses and a largo 
proportion of those in receipt of out- 
rolief bad become • pensioners on the 
public, directly or indirectly, through 
drunkenness and consequent im- 
providence.’ Tho percentage of male 
cases of insanity duo to intemperance 
has for tho last forty years, according 
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to the Lonacy Commissioners, been 
on an average aiiout 18‘G: of female 
cases, 7'1. Dr. Edgar Sheppard, one 
time superintendent of Colney Hatch 
Asylum and professor of psychological 
medicine, put the flgiu'e at from 35 
to 40 per cent. It seems safe to 
assume that nearly one-fourth of the 
total insanity of tlie country is due 
to drink. The following table of 
particulars from the Report of the 
Commissioners of Prisons in 1898, 
cited in Rowntree and Sherwell’s The 
Temperance Problem and Social Re- 
form (1899), goes most clearly to 
Illustrate the relationship of drink to 
crime. The table relates 11G6 com- 
mitments to Warwick prison from 
AprU 1897 to March 1898 : 

Charged with being drunk . 201 

Crimes directly due to drink . 287 

O'imes arising from avoidable 
and unavoidable poverty — 
probably 50 per cent, of the 
poverty arising from drink . 264 

Crimes duo to the moral state of 
character, 30 per cent., per- 
haps, the result of drink, t.e. 
of the said moral condition . 199 

Arising from passion, with more 
or less provocation . . 68 

Bad company (the drink cle- 
ment comes in here again) . 86 

Negligence, imprudence, etc. . 61 

Total . . . 1166 

So far as political measures for reform 
are concerned it is to be noted that in 
England (and in a lesser degree in 
U.S.A.) there is considerable Justifica- 
tion for the widespread accxisations 
levelled at the liquor trade and its 
vast wealth and resources. The 
Brewers’ Almanack gives a list of over 
120 brewe^ and distillery companies 
in the United Kingdom which have 
a share and debenture capital of over 
£70,000,000. Vested interests on this 
scale are eloquent to explain why the 

‘ trade ’c" 

a power, 
munity. 
adopted 

T. movement in 1826 may be con- 
veniently classified into: (1) Prohibi- 
tion and local option, (2) the Scan- 
dinavian company system, (3) state 
monopoly or municipal control, (4)tho 
institution of counter attractions, 
(5) high licence, (6) taxation of 
liquor. Proliibition has been adopted 
in certain of the United States, and, 
as exemplified in that country, means 
the suppression of the buying and 
celling of liquor within the limits of 
the particular states wliich have 
adopted tlie prohibition laws, the 
efiect being that there is nothing to 
prevent a consumer from transporting 
into a prohibition state liquor tor his 
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purposes purchased in a non-prohibi- 
tion state. Thus stated, prohibition 
is clearly outside the scope of this 
artielo altogether, since it alms, or 
seems to aim, not at T. but at tee- 
totalism. In so far, however, as the 
principle is attempted to bo made 
operative through a system of local 
option, it is relevant, though it seems 
better in this connection to distin- 
guish between the two policies by 
calling one national prohibition and 
the other local option. It has met 
with but indifferent success, many 
states having tried and abandoned 
the experiment. The chief causes of 
its comparative failure seem to be the 
profitableness of the liquor traffle, the 
political influence of the liquor trade 
in the prohibition states, and police 
corruption or ‘ graft.’ There is, it 
must he conceded, little to be said 
for a system which purports to 
abolish a commodity which is a neces- 
sary of life to the vast majority and 
which, by the curious argument of its 
protagonists, is only effective where 
there are ' neighbouring facilities for 
the purchase of liquor by those who 
are accustomed to use it.’ English T. 
organisations have with but few ex- 
ceptions never favoured the principle, 
but are for the most part strongly in 
favour of that of local option (sec 
Local Option). Under the Scan- 
dinavian company system— called the 
Gothenburg system, from the fact 
that that town was the first large 
town to adopt it — the liquor traffic is 
controlled by companies to whom the 
municipal authorities transfer all 
liquor licences, sucli companies under- 
taking to carry on the trade solely for 
the good of the working classes and 
not to derive the slightest private 
profit from the traffic other than the 
ordinary rate of interest on the 
capital invested. If a manager fails to 
carry out the bylaws of a Bolag or 
Samlag (the Swedish and Norwegian 
name for such companies respec- 
tively) his dismissal can be promptly 
effected without the necessity of a 
costly trial. The concurrent features 
of this system are the establishment 
of eating-houses and reading-rooms 
in the Bolag or Samlag premises, the 
refusal to serve young persons with 
liquor, the reduction in the hours of 
sale, and the voluntary abandonment 
by the companies of a number of the 
licences handed over to them. The 
system of state monopoly has been 
adopted in Russia and S. Carolina. It 
is accompanied by the abolition of on- 
consumptlon of spirits in the state 
drinking premises, and many other 
stringent provisions against public 
inducements to tippling, and it has 
also been effective in reducing intem- 
perance in a country whieb was over- 
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run with the evil. The high licence 
scheme of V-’ ~aska 

• Pennsylva 5 f the 

union ca the 

Siocumb Law of Neiiraska In 1881. 
xfcs object is to reduce the number of 
drinking ealoons, firstly by vesting 
the power to grant licences in the 
hands of a quarter sessional court or 
other public autliority, and secondly 
by fixing tho fees for licences at ah 


Templars 


are always 


ready 


purohaserB oi 
rany places the 
icapable oriin- 
growtb of un- 
licensed drinking cstaulisliments. fAs 
to the system of high licence duties, 
see under Lweksino and Licensino 
Laws.) On tlte whole the most 
promising ‘solution’ of tlie drink 
problem lies in tlie direction of tlie 
municipal control of tlie drink traflic. 
Mr. Slierwell and Rfr. llowntreo, sup- 
ported by an imposing body of sym- 
pathisors, tlnis state tlieir conolnsions 
for tlie system ‘ — '=--*!«"• 

(1) Tliat looaliti 
trafilo eitlior dire. , . 
panics under the direct supervision of 
the central government and witliln 
statutory limits: (2) tliat tlie tciio/e of 
tho profits sliall in the first instance 
be handed ov’er to a central state 
authority; (3) that the only boneflt 
which a locality sliall receive from the 
profits shall be in the shape of an 
annual grant, in ratio to population 
and not profits earned, from the state 
authority for tho establishment of 
reoreati ve centres; (4) that the right of 

K ' ihition shall he given to every 
autliority, wiiioh, if exercised, 
shall not debar such authority from 
the annual grant above alluded to; 
and (5) that tlie co-oporatioa of in- 
fluential citizens, outside tlie local 
governing body, sliall be invited in 
fill ■ ■ 

we . . d 

So.. : ■ ■ e 

Gothenburg and Bergen .c'aeui - ium.oc 
Systems; Malins, The Gothenburg \ 
System, 1897; Gould, Poyidar Control 
of the Liquor Traffic, 1894: Joseph 
Chamberlain, The Right Mlethod ivilh 
the Ptdtlicans, 1870; B. J. Wheeler. 
Prohibition; The Principle, the Polxcy, 
and the Party, 3894; JIackenzio, Sober 
by Act of Parliament, 1896. Sec also 
iNEBitiATBs; Licensing and Licens- 
ing Laws, , . 

Temperature, In physics, is the con- 
dition of a body on which its power of 
transferring or receiving Iieat from 
another body depends. Tlie sensation 


of touch gives no accurate knowledge 
as to whetlior one body is hotter tlian 
another. In order to do so one of tho 
other effects whicli lieat produces 
on matter is employed, Tlie effect 
generally made use of is, that most 
substances, wlien heated, change in 
size, and in gases tlie cliange is pro- 
portional to the T. over a very large 
range. OfUquids, mercury is generally 
adopted. Its expansion is not strictly 
proportional to the T.; tlius most 
thermometers contain this liquid, tlio 
T. being indicated by tlie moasuro- 
ment of tlie volume of mercury con- 
tained. AIcoliol is used for tlio 
measurement of low Ts. owing to its 
low freezing-point, but is of little use 
for higli Ts. owing to its low boiling- 
point. The most ncciirato tliermb- 
meter is tlie gas thermometor. The 
change of state of substances is also 
used for indicating T., tiio unit of T. 
being obtained from the range of T. 
between tlio melting-point of ice and 
the boiling-point of water at 700 mm. 
pressure, tlie range being divided 
into 100 equal parts on tho Centi- 
grade tlicrmomclcr and 180 on tlio 
Falironlioit. Tho variation of tlio rc- 
cioionoo of a wire to an elootrlo 
which occurs witli a change 
also ntillsod for tlio measure- 
ment of T. Tlicse electrical tiiermo- 
metersaremadeto yield very accurate 
results. For absolute T., sec Tiikbmo- 
nrNA,Mtcs: Gases and VAromis; 
Ptuometer; and TnuRMOMUTER. 

■Tempering, a process by wlilcli steel 
is brougiit to any required degree of 
hardness, tongliness, and elasticity. 
Tho process consists essentially of 
heating the steel to a liigli tempera- 
ture and suddenly cooling It by 
Immersion in water. 

Tempesta, Antonio (1555-1030), an 
Italian etcher and painter, oxeeiitod 

frescoes fort 

of Gregory ' 

of the Innoc 
church of 

Bonio, __ 

Tempesta, Cavaliere (1032-1 < 01). a 
Dutch painter, born in Ilnarlcni. and 
was called Pieter Molyn. His cogno- 
men ‘ II Tempesta ’ has reference to 
tho excellence of his sca.scapes and 
storms, wliil.st a second, ‘ do Miiliori- 
htis,’ recalls his shameless protUgacy, 
which led to his wife’s murder and a 
sixteen years’ term of imprisonment. 

Tempio, or Tempio Pausania, a tn. 
of Sardinia in tlie prov. of Sassari, 
and 30 m. E.N.E. of the town of 
Sassari. Pop. 14.000. 

Templars, or Knights Templars, tho 
most famous and most powerful of the 
great military orders of tlie middle 
ages. Thev are known also as tho 
Brethren of tho Temple at Jerusalem, 
tho Soldierv of tho Temple, or the 
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, Soldiers ot Christ. The great religiouB 
orders are tliree in number, and all 
owe their origin to the burst of crusad- 
• ing zeal whicli marked the 11th and 
' 12thcenturies. BesidestheT., wchare 
also the Knights of the Hospital of 
St. John ot Jerusalem (commonly 
\ called the Knights Hospitallers) and 
the Teutonic Knights of St. Mary of 
' Jcrasalem, or German Knights of the 
' Cro.s3. Of these tlireoorders.thatoftlio 
. Temple was the first, and that of tlio 
Teutonic Kniglits wa-s the last. The 
Order of tlie Templars was founded 
in 1118 or 1119 by nine Krench 
knights, tlien fighting in the Holy 
Laud. Tiicir original vow was simply 
to maintain free passage for the pil- 
grims wlio should visit the Holy Land. 
Tlio name that tliey first took was tlie 
PoorSoldiers ( PauperesCommililoires) 
ot the Holy City, and they professed 
to have no source of subsistence but 
the alms of the faithful. Ttie king of 
Jcrasalcm, Baldwin II., gave them 
their first place of residence, a part of 
his palace; to which the abhot and 
canons of the churcli and convent ot 
tlio Temple, which stood adjoining, 
added another building for keeping 
their arms. From this last they ob- 
tained IhcnamoofT. Tliemilltantrule 
of the T. attracted general attention, 
and so favourably was it regarded 
that in 1120 the Hospitallers obtained 
from Pope Cali.ytu.s 11. a uew rule on 
a similar plan. The T. were first 
regularly formed into an order under 
the next pope, Honorius II., who 
confirmed their regulations and as- 
signed a white mantle as their badge, 
to distinguish them from the Hos- 
pitallers, who wore a black mantle 
with a white cross. In imitation of 
this wliite cross. Pope Eugeni us added 
a red cross on the left breast to the 
mantle of the T. 'The Ts’. standard, 
Beauscant (O.Fr., a black and wliite 
horse), was a red cross on a field 
striped black and white, and BeausearU 
was the famous war-cry of the order. 
The order spread rapidly throughout 
Europe; legacies and donations in 
lands and money were showered upon 
it by pcrson.s of all ranks ; members of 
the noblest families in every nation of 
Christendom eagerly sought to be 
joined to it. The rapid increase in 
power and wealth was injurious. Of 
the three vows of poverty, chastity 
and obedience, the first two were 
utterly disregarded. The order, 
indeed, became a by-word for the 
very contraries. The con-stitution of 
the Knights Templars was simple. 
At the liead was the grand master, 
who was not only elected by the 
chapter or general body of the 
knights, hut was also very much con- 
trolled by it. Under the grand master 
was Ids seneschal or lieutenanti and 


other high oflacers were the marshal, 
the treasurer, etc. The several coun- 
tries in A.sia and Europe in which the 
order had possessions were denomin- 
ated provinces, and each of them was 
presided over by a resident chief, 
called indifferently a grand prior, 
grand preceptor, or provincial master. 
Under the provincial masters were 
the priors, othenviso called bailiffs or 
masters, who each had charge of one 
ot the districts into winch the pro- 
vince was divided; and finally, under 
the priors were the preceptors, each 
of whom presided over a single house 
or e.stablishmeut, licncc called a pre- 
ceptory. Tlie head province wa.s that 
of Jerusalem, and liere the grand 
master resided till 1187. After this 
he retired to Acre, and then to 
Limlsso. The history of the Knights 
Templars would embrace the history 
of the wars of the Cliristians against 
the Infidels in the East for all the 
time they lasted after the c.stablish- 
ment of the order. For more than 
170 years the Soldiers of the Temple 
formed the most renmvned portion of 
the Cliristian troops, and almost 
every encounter with the enemy bore 
witness to their powers and daring. 
The destroyer of the T. was Philip Te 
Bel of France, who had long been 
their foe. He compelled his creature, 
the pope, to summon the grand 
roaster, Jacques do Moiny, to Europe. 
In 1307, whilst Molay was at Paris, 
two individuals of notoriously evil 
character lying in prison made certain 
revelations accusing the T. of licrcsy, 
idolatry, unbelicL and a number of 
foul practices. (Jn Sept. 12, sealed 
letters were sent throughout France, 
to be opened the next day, and then 
all the T. in France were hcir.ed simul- 
taneously. By torture and other 
mcams more revelations were scoured, 
and Philip managed to persuade the 
other European princes to join with 
him agaiu-st the Templars. By 1320 
the order was at an end, except in 
Portugal where it merely took the 
new name of the Order of Christ. 

Template, or Templet, a pattern by 
which to shape something, especially 
in profile ; it Ls usually flat and made 
of thin wood or metal. The name is 
also applied in building to a short 
strong stone or timber used to dis- 
tribute thrust or weight. 

Temple, The. The Heb. word liikal 
is translated in the O.T. sometimes os 
■ temple,’ and sometimes as ‘ palace.' 
The idea of the royal residence is, of 
course, common In those cases. Some- 
times, as in Ezek. xli. 1, and 1 Kings 
Vi. 17, it denotes only the fore part of 
the building, the Holy Place as dis- 
tinguished from the Holy of Holies. 
Tliree great temples were erected to 
Jehovah during the history of the 
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^dren of Israel. (1) Solomon's 
Temple. This was erected by Solomon 
In conjunction with his own palace to 
the N, of Jerusalem on Mt. Sion. Ac- 
cording to 1 CJiron. xxviii. 11-19, tho 
exact plan of the building was drawn 
by David, guided by the hand of the 
Lord. In front was a porch, 20 cubits 
m length and 10 in breadth. Tho 
entrance was supported by two brass 
pillars, and was probably "lower IJian 
the main b ody of the Temple. 2 Cliron. 
iil. 4 gives its height as 120 cubits, 
which should, perhaps, be reduced to 
20. This led into the fore part of the 
bmiding, 20 cubits by 40, and this 
again to the hindmost chamber, 20 
cubits by 20. With the exception of 
the porch, the house was surrounded 
by an annex of side chambers in three 
stories, each 5 cubits in height. The 
number of these side rooms, in which 
were placed the stores and treasures 
of the sanctuary, is unknown. The 
Temple building was surrounded 
fay the inner court (1 Kings vi. 36, 
vii. 12), as dlstingmslied from the 
outer or great court which be- 
longed to the royal residence. Tho 
Temple of Solomon was burnt by the 
command of Nebuchadnezzar on the 
flth or 10th day of the fifth month of 
his nineteenth year, 588 n.o. (2) Tfie 
Temple of Zerubbaiel. Tho building 
of the post-exilic Temple was com- 
meneed in 536 b.c., but was soon 
interrupted (Ezra iii, 8). Tho sanc- 
tuary was, in fact, restored under 
Darius, from 520-516 B.c. An edict of 
Cj'rus (Ezek. vi. 3 ff. ) gives the heipht 
of the Temple as 60 cubits, the breadth 
being the same. From tho years 1 68- 
165 B.c. the Temple was turned into 
a heathen sanctuary, but at the close 
of this short period was restored to its 
original use. (3) The Temple oj Herod 
was a magnificent restoration of the 
former Temple, and this last period is 
by far the most brilliant in the Temple 
history. The forty-six years over 
which the work was extended and 
•the magnificent proportions of tlic 
iflnished work are referred to in the 
N.T. 

Temple, a city of Texas, U.S.A., in 
Bell CO., situated in a cotton-growing 
district, 35 m. S.S.W. of Waco. It 
was founded in 1881, and chartered 
as a city in 1884. Pop. (1910) 10,993. 
Temple, see Inns of Counr. 

Temple, Dorothy (1627-95), the 
daughter of Sir Peter 0.sborne, 
married in 1655 Sir William T., the 
statesman. Her delightful letters to 
her husband were first publislicd in 
Courtenay's Biographv of Temple 
(1836), and were praised by Macaulay. 

A more complete set was issued in 
1888, 

Temple, ■ Frederick, Archbishop 
1(1821-1902), educated at Balliol Col- 
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lege, Oxford, where he met and 
formed a friendship with Dr. .lowott, 
Matthew Arnold, and Clough. Temple 
was ordained deacon in 1846. and 
priest in 1S47. Scholastic labour 
now seemed to be his mission, al- 
though he undertook some Govern- 
ment work in London before becom- 
ing headmaster of Rugby- His friend-' 
ship with Gladstone, whoso Liberal 
views he shared, led to his being ap- 
pointed to tho see of Exeter, where 
ho won lor himself great popularity 
by his sincerity and manfiuness. He 
was directed to the bishopric of Lon- 
don in 1885, and in 1896 ho was 
nominated Archbishop of Canterhurv. 
Among the ideals which Dr- 'rcmplc 
had much at heart was the cause of 
temperance, on whicii ho spoke and 
wrote largely. He was very intere-sted 
in the subject of education. He died 
at Lambeth Palace, Dec. 22. Scci.i/e 
by E. G. Sandford. 

Temple, Henry John, see Palmebs- 
TON. 

Temple, Sir Richard (1826-1903), 
born at Kempsey, Worcester, and 
received his education at Rugby and 
Haileybury. Ho entered tho Bengal 
civil service in 1846, and rose niplilly 
in it. He became ileut. -governor of 
Bengal (1874-77), and then governor 
of Bombay (1877-80). On his return 
to England ho sat us Conservative 
member for the Evesliam division 
from 1885-92, and for tho Kingston 
division from 1892-95. Ho published 
an autobiography in 1896. 

Temple, Richard Grenville, Ear) 
(1711-79), the brother of tho premier, 
who succeeded Bute in 1761. lie was 
tho brother-in-law of tho elder Pitt, 
and hold office under Win during (be 
years 1758-61. He was a bitter and 
consistent opponent of Bute, but 
supported his brother’s Stamp Act 
against the probably wiser views of 
Chatham. 

Temple, Sir William, Bart. (1628-99), 
a statesman and man of letters, 
travelled in his youth, and in 1650 
married Dorotiiy Osborne. Ho settled 
at Sheen in 1663, and was employed 
on various missions. Tiiree years 
later he was created baronet, ami 
appointed envoy at Bnissols. Ho was 
largely responsihlo for carrying 
through the triple alliance formed 
against Spain in 1668 between Eng- 
land, Hollaud, and Sweden. Ho was 
later ambassador at tlio Hague, but 
was recalled in 1670. Four yours after 
ho returned to the Iliiguo to arrange 
a marriage between Ihincess Mary of 
England and William of Orange. He 
was offered a secretarysliip of state 
in 1677 and again in 1679, but de- 
clined office on botli occasions- When 
ho removed to Moor Park lie engaged 
Swift !is ln8Eccretary,and was assisted 
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by bim in the composition of his 
Memoiri. There is a biography by 
Courtenay (1836), reviewed by Ma- 
caulay in the Edinburgh Review. 
j Temple Bar was a famous gateway 
of London dividing Fleet Street from 
the Strand. When the sovereign 
visited the city, the custom was to 
ask the permission of the Lord Mayor 
to pass T. B. The old archway was 
built by Wren in 1670, but was re- 
moved in 1878 and was re-erected at 
Waltham Cross, Herts. It is now 
represented by a monument called 
The Temple Bar Memorial. 

Templemore, a par. and market tn. 
of Ireland, in co. Tipperary, on the 
Sulr, 8 m. N. of Thurles. It is snp- 
posed to owe its origin to the 
Templars. Pop. (1911) 2900. 

Templenewsam, a tn. of W. Riding 
of Yorkshire, England, situated in the 
parishes of Leeds and Whitkirk, 3 J m. 
E. of Leeds. It was named from a 
settlement of the Templars in 1181. 
In 1545 Lord Damley, husband of 
Mary Queen of Scots, was born here. 
It. is the Temple Stowe of Scott’s 
Ivanhoe. Pop. (1911) 2400. 

Temple Society, a body of German 
Protestants, many of whom are 
settled in Palestine in agricultural 
colonies at Haifa, Jaffa, Sarona, etc. 
They expect the immediate return of 
Christ to judge the earth. The 
body was formed in Wiirtemherg in 
1864. 

Templin, a tn. of Germany in the 
prov. of Brandenburg, and cap. of the 
circle Templin, on Lake Templin, 
43 m. N. of Berlin. Its ancient wail 
has three gates. The manufactures 
are agricultural machines, etc. Pop. 
5670. 

Temporal Power, see Papacy. 

Temps, Le, one of the leading 
French dailies, founded in 1861 by 
Nefltzer, a publicist of pronounced 
neo-Hegelian views, mainly with the 
object of furthering the interests of 
international trade. It was the 
pioneer in French journalism of the 
system of employing a good staff 
of foreign correspondents. Though 
literature and criliaues have a place, 
the paper is essentially a political 
organ and has always been charac- 
terised by its Liberal opinions, albeit 
expressed in a restrained yet sound 
and philosophical manner. Nefltzer 
abandoned the direction of the T. in 
1872, though he continued to collabo- 
rate with his successor. Among its 
most notable contributors have been 
Scherer (relipnous discussion and 
literary criticisms) ; Salnte - Beuve 
(literary causerie) ; and Brisson and 
Blanc (publicist articles). It favours a 
republican form of government, and 
invariably condemns jingoism. 

Tompslord, a par. and vil. of E. 


Bedfordshire, ’ England, on the Ouse 
and Ivel, 9 m. N.E. of Bedford. Pop. 
(1911) 500. 

Temryuk, a seaijort tn. of Russia, in 
Northern Caucasia, in the gov. of 
Kuban. It is situated on the Sea of 
Azov, and was once a Turkish fortress. 
There are flour mills, mineral mines, 
and an export trade in grain. Pop. 
15,000. 

Temuco, a tn. of Chile, and cap. of 
the prov. Cautin, 7 m. N.K.E. of 
Valdivia. Pop. 16,000. 

Temuka, a tn. of South Island, New 
Zealand, in Geraldine co., 10 m. 
N.N.E. of Timam. Pop. 2000. 

Ton, Coimcil of, a secret committee 
of the Venetian Senate, established in 
1310 and vested with such a measure 
of executive authority as was deemed 
effective to cope with extraordinary 
crises. Its institution marked the 
final overthrow of the pre-existing 
democratic constitution, acting 
through a Great Council of ah the 
citizens under a supreme magistrate, 
the Doge, in favour of a system of 
close oligarchies of hereditary aristo- 
crats. idter the defeat of Tiepolo’s 
revolution (1310) against the growing 
exclusion of so many Venetians from 
any share in the government, the 
aristocratic element deemed it advis- 
able that the Great Council, then 
composed almost entirely of the 
nobility (g.r.), should elect ten of Its 
members, the Doge, his cotmoil, and 
the Supreme Ck)urt another'ten, and 
that from these the Great Council 
should make a final selection of ten 
to act as a committee of public safety. 
MTren the Great Council finally became 
a mere electoral body and the legisla- 
tive and judicial powers of the Senate 
were overshadowed by the C. of T., 
that body, though theoretically out- 
side the constitution, became inferior 
in authority only to the coUegio or 
ministers, the six ducal councillors 
immediately in touch with the Doge, 
and the Doge himself. Its numbers 
varied from time to time from ten to 
seventeen, and it was not finally 
abolished until 1797, the date of the 
fall of the republic. 

Tenacity, see Elasticity, and 
Strength op Materials. 

Tenaille Trace, a system of fortifica- 
tion whereby the flanks of the forti- 
fication are practically back to back 
between the faces. 

Tenanoingo, a tn. in the state of 
Mexico, 45 m. S.W. of Mexico City. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Tenant, sec Landlord and Tenant. 

Tenants in Common, see CoiDtON, 
Tena-Ncy in. 

Tenasserim: 1. A tn. of Lower 
Burma on the T. riv. 2. A div. of 
Lower Burma, consisting of a narrow 
strip of land Ijing to the E. of the Bay 
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2^' Maulmain. Area 
JG.OSO S(^. m. Pop. ,1,160,000. 

Ten Brink, see Brink. 

' Tenbnry, , a . tn. of Worcestershire, 
■JSugiand, on the Teme, 22 m. N.W. 
of W orcaster. It has mineral sprinss. 
Pop. 2000. . 

Tenby, a. municipal bor. and sea- 
port of Pembrokeshire, Wales, 9 m. 
E. of Pembroke. It is an interestinc 
old town and a much frequented! 
watering-place. Pop. (1911) 1362.’ 

Tench (Tinea vulparis), a common 
freshwater fish characterised by on- 
ceedinRly small scales, abundant 
secretion of mucus, and the prc,senco 
of a short barhule at each angle of tho 
mouth. It is rich olive green in 
colour, shading into light grey on the 
belly. It spawns in early summer, 
the greenish ova numbering about 
.250,000. Like the carp, to whose 
family it belongs, it feeds on both 
animal and vegetable substances, and 
if fattened in a clean stew-pond makes 
good eating. 

Tenoin, Madame de, Claudine Alex- 
andrine Gutrin de (1681-1719), tho 
daughter of Antoine Gu6rin, Seigneur 
of Tenoin. Claudine was educated 
at the convent of tho Dominicans of 
'Montlleury, near Grenoble, and took 
tho veil there in 1696 against her onm 
inclinations at the Instance of her 
.parents. She soon found means to 
escape. In 1714 her act was regular- i 
ised by a bull of secularisation from 
Romo. In Paris she opened a salon, 
and began a life of gallantry and 
intrigue. Fontenelle and Slatthow 
Prlore, among others, were in constant 
attendance on her. When she was 
about forty - five years of ago, 
Madame de T. took to literature. 
Among her works were Zes lilalheurs 
de Tumour and Des Mimoires da 
Comte de Comminges. 

Tenda, Col di, a pass of the Mari- 
time Alps, and on the road from Nice 
to Cuneo, which is pierced by a tunnel 
of over 2 m. in tliis place. 

Tender, in laiv, means an offer of 
money in payment of a debt. To bo 
valid it must bo (1) unconditional. 
Hence if the debtor tenders money 
onlv on condition of getting a stamped 
receipt, or if he tenders too largo an 
amount and demands change, tho T. 
is bad. But a T. will not be involid 
merely because it is made under pro- 
test. (2) Of the whole debt: though 
if the creditor’s claim is made up of 
separate items the debtor may validly 
make a T. of iiayment of auy one item 
provided he makes it clear in respect 
of which item it is made. (3) In the | 
current coin of the realm. Gold is 
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try notes or by cheque is good i( the 
creditor refuses to accept merely on 

the ground ■■ — ‘b.m 

tho amoun or 

cheque are TJ 

does not extinguish tiie debt, but it’ 
exposes the creditor in his action 
against the debtor as the litigious op- 
pressor, and a plea of T., if sustained 

by f ' ■ -- ’■ 1 - 

the 
the 

pleads T.. must pay the amount into 
court. Tho other effects of T. are 
that it stops the furtlier accrual of 
interest, and oxtinguislies any right 
of lien (g.v.) the creditor may have. 

Tendon, a band or cord of white 
tissue which connects a muscio with 
the bone. Tho fibres of which Ts. an- 
composed are arranged parallel to 
each other in tho dircctiou of tho 
stress, and form a dense compact 
structure of great strength and flexi- 
bility. Tho T. is attached at one end 
to the muscle and at the other to tlie 
periosteum of tho bone, with wliicii 
it is so intimately commingled that 
the rupture of a T. at its junction 
with tho bone is often accompanied 
by the detachment of a fragment of 
bone. In their course Ts. often pass 
round bony projections in the manner 
of a pulley, and in some cases sesa- 
moid bones are developed. 

Tendon of Achilles attaches tho 
muscles of tho calf of tlio leg to tho 
heel-bone. It is capable of resisting 
a great teusional strain, and yet is 
sometimes ruptured by tho contrac- 
tion of tho muscles in sudden exten- 
sion of tho foot. Ancient surgeons 
regarded wmunds in tills tendon as 
fatal. It was so called from tho hero 
Achilles, whose mother dipped him 
when an infant into tho Styx, so that 
he became invulnerable except in the 
heel by which she hold him. 

Tendril, a modified branch b.v 
which weak-stommod plants, such as 
peas, vetches, and vines, arc able to 
rise above ground by clinging to 
stronger plants or other objects for 
support. Ts. are extremely sousi- 
tivo, and arc brought into contact 
with some moans of support by 
making revolving nutations. 

Tenedos, an island in tho .Egcan 
Sea, 6 m. from tho coast of Asia 
Minor, near tho cntranco of tho Dar- 
danelles. Its chief export is wine. 
Area, 16 sq. ra. Pop. 4000. 

Tenojapa, a tn. in the state of (Ihia- 
pas, Jloxico, 16 m. N.E. of San Cristo- 
bal. Pop. 8000. 

Toneri" . ' T Poak of, the 

highest ■ larj" Is. 


good fcoauy amount; eiivernot beyond I It jsiUso.- 

Soff • Conner not boyond one shil- and has an elevation on ft. 

Ung' A bearer banknote is good T. There are rcaUy two peaks to thie 
for ^ sums over £5, but a T. in conn- •mountain inns?, which is a donnunc 
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ivoloano, the other being Pico Cha- the Hague ; he became pastor at Mid- 
thorra, with an elevation of 9880 ft. Celbnrg. His works are; He Sehep- 
iThero has not been an eruption since pincf CThe Creation), De Plunelin (The 
11798, hut volcanic disturbance has Planets), and He Jaaradijden (The 
(taken place in the neighbourhood as Seasons), He translated from many 
date as 1909. The peak has snow on langiingcs. 

;it8 slopes aU the year round. It is Tennant, Sir Charles (1823-1906), 
'll na. from Orotava at the base to a well-known ironmaster. He be- 
tho summit. came interested in poiitics and in 

; Tenesmus (Tfireir, to strain), the 1878 was returned to Parliament as 
straining of the bowels in an un- member for Glasgow, which he repre- 
successful effort at evacuation. It is sented for two years. From 1880 to 
,a distressing symptom of certain 1886 he was member tor Pceiiles and 
Intestinal diseases, especially of Selkirk, being created a baronet in 
dysentery. 1885, Ho was tlio grandson of the 

Tengri Khan, see Khan-Tengri. Scottish industrial ciiernist, Charles 
Teng-Yuah-ting, see Momein. Tennant (1768-1838), who invented 

Teniers, David, the Elder (1582- a bleaching liquor and a bleaching 
1019), a Fler i,A>.n nt. powder. 

Antwerp. He . Tennant, Sir James Emerson (1804- 

Rubens and u.. „ 69), an author and politician, born 

at Romo. He chose tor his suiijccts at Belfast. Ho became a member of 
familiar scenes of ordinary FlcmiBh Pariianient for that bow-n in 1832, and 
life. HlB ‘ Rooky Ijandscapc,' ‘ The occupied later many important 
Conversation,' • and • Playing at government posts. Ho wa.s secre- 
Bowls ’ are in tko National Gallery, tary to the Board of Trade (1862-67). 
London. Amongst otlier publications he wrote 

Toniers, David, the Younger (1610- Cejilon, 1859, 

94), a Flemish painter, the Son of Tennant, William (1784-1848), a 
David T., the Elder, from whom he Scottish scholar and poet, bom at 
received his principal instruction. Anstruther in Fife. Handicapped 
He was a master in the Antwerp from birth by being a crifiple, he 
Guild (1632-33). He was appointed became clerk to a brother who was a 
court painter to Archduke Leopold corn factor, but tlic business tailed 
and keeper of his pictures. T. painted and Tennant became a schoolmaster 
pictures for him, many of which at Dunlno (1812), Lasswade (ISKD, 
are now in the Imperial Gallery, and Dollar (1819) sucocasively. He 
Vienna, and at Munioli and he studied Oriental languages and gained 
also copied other masters for him, an extraordinary knowledge of 
and some of these copies are In tlic Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, which 
Wallace Collection, London, Many eventualiy led to his obtaining the 
of his works are also in the National professorship for Oriental languages 
Gallery, among which are ; ‘ TIic at St. Andrews University. He was 

Money Changers,' ‘ The Village Pdte,’ also a great Italian scliolar, and he 
‘ Spring,' ‘ Summer,' ‘ Autumn,' and Introduced a certain style of verso 
‘ Winter.’ used by Italian poets in his Ansler 

Tenison, Thomas (1636-1715), Fair (1812). His other works in- 
Archbisliop of Canterbury, bom at elude: The Thane oj Fi/e,- 1822; 
Cottenliam in Paplslry Stormed, 1827, written in 

educated at th ■ . Scottish dialect; t;ro plays. Cardinal 

Norwich, and a. ■- . Beaton, 1823, and John Baliol, 1825: 

Icge, Cambridge. He was made besides a number of Hebrew dramas 
minister of St. Andrews, Cambridge, taken from Bible history, 
and rector of Holywell in Hunting- Tonnemann.Wilhelm Gottlieb (1761- 
donshire ; and in 1680 was presented 1819), a learned phllo=optier of the 
to the living of St. Martin's-in-thc- school of KAnt in Germany, bom at 
Fields, London. In 1689 he was i Brcmbach near Erfurt. At the 
made archdeacon of London in 1691 1 University of Jena in 1781 be gave 
bishop of Lincoln, and ir, i094 arch- himself wholly up to philosophy. At 
bishop of Canterbury. In his parish j tlie outset of his career ho was a 
of St. Martin’s-in-tUe-Fields he en-i decided opponent of the philosophy 
dowed a free school and founded a I wliich he afterwards embraced. In 
library. 1 1792-95 ho published in four volumes 

Ten Jurisdictions, The League of, . his System der Platonischen Philo- 
the name applied to the ica^uo \ Sophie. T.’sGeschichte der I’hilosophie, 
formed on the death of Frederick, I of which eleven volumes were com- 
Count of Toggenhurg (1430). It was ! pleted at the time of his death (1798- 
the last of the three great leagues 1 1819), ■will remain as Ids surest pass- 
formed by the Swiss. ' port to tame. He likewise translated 

Ton Kate, Jan Jacob Lode wijk j Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature 
(1819-89), a Dutch author, bom at 'and Locke’s Essay into German. 
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Tennessee, a central soutliern state 
9o n „ America, having an area of 
42,050 sq. ra. Its boundaries on the 
N. are Kentucky and Virginia: on the 
E., N. Carolina; on the S., Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi ; and the 
Mississippi on the W. separating it 
from Arkansas and Missouri. Along 
the eastern boundaries rise the 
Unaka and Great Smoky Mts., with 
peaks over 6000 ft. high, whilst be- 
tween these highlands and the Cum- 
berland Plateau, the mean elevation 
of which is 2000 ft., is the vallev of, 
E. Tennessee, which is part of ‘the i 
Great Vaiiey of the Alleghanies. Tho 
Cumberland R., an affluent of the 
Tennessee, watei-s a fertile valley W. 
of the Cumberland Mts, Level traets 
in the W. are drained by the lower 
Tennessee. The state enjoys a very 
pleasant climate, the average azmnal 
fall of snow being 8 in. and of rain 
52 in. The mean extremes of tem- 
perature axe 38° F. in the winter and 
78° in the summer. Over a half is 
still woodland, and lumbering and 
timbering bring in a larger revenue 
(30,457,000 dollars in 1909) than any 
other industry. Cultivated lands are 
dispersed over the rest, the best crop 
being maize (88,298,000 bushels in 


1912), though conditions are quite knighted in 1893. 
favourable to the growth of wheat, ” ' 

oats, potatoes, and peanuts. Cotton, 
tobacco, and fruits, especially straw- 
berries, are also cultivated. The fields 
of bltuipinous coal cover an area of 
4400 sq, m., and pig-iron, copper, and 
phosphate rook bring in rapidly in- 
creasing incomes. The annual pro- 
ducts from flour and grist mills are 
worth 29,070,000 dollars (1909), and 
besides foundries and blast furnaces 
various textile factories are now 
springing up. Nashville is the 
capital, but the largest city is Mem- 
phis, whilst; Chattanooga and Knox- i 
■rifle are also important. Pop. (1910) 

2,184,789. 
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the Royal Academy, and his first 
picture appeared at tho exliibition ot 
tte Society of British Artists in 1836. 
His design for a mural decoration of 
the new palace of Westminster in 
1845 resulted in his being commis- 
sioned to paint a fresco in tho House 
of Lords. Meantime his reputation 
as a humorous artist had grown, and 
in 1850 Mark Lemon Invited him to 
succeed Richard Dovle as joint car- 
toonist with John Leech in Punch, 
his illustrations to Aesop’s Fahles 
having attracted much attention. 
His first drawing appeared in the 
initial letter on p. 224, vol. xix., and 
Ids first cartoon was ‘ Lord Jack the 
Giant Killer,’ representing Lord John 
Russell attacking Cardinal Wiseman. 
Some 2300 cartoons and many 
smaller drawings were executed by 
T. before he severed his connection 
with Punch in Jan. 1901. In them 
can be traced a political history of 
the period. His wonderful dra'wing 
and the originality of his conceptions 
coupled with his extraordinary sense 
of humour make him unrivalled os a 
cartoonist. His illustrations to Lewis 
Carroll's Alice in iVon^erland and 
Throunh the Looking-Qlass have de- 
lighted children of all ages. He was 


Tennis, one of the oldest ball-games 
in existence, is often called royal T. 
or court T. to distinguish it from 
lawn T. It was played by the kings 
and aristocracy of Franco and Eng- 
land before the 14th century, and at 
one time became so popular in Eng- 
land that laws were passed pro- 
hibiting it. These were revoked by 
Henry VII., who played at Windsor 
Castle, while his son built a court ot 
Hampton Com’t Palace. At the 
present day it has lost much ot its 
former popularity owing to the 
expense of erecting and keeping up 
a court. Edward VII., when Prince 
of Wales, used to play at Prince's. 
Tennessee River is the largest I Other courts are at Queen's, Lord’s. 


(950 m. long) tributary of the (Ihio, 
U.S.A. The Holston and Clinch, 
which unite near Knoxville, Virginia, 
are the headstreams. The T. -winds 
with a devious course through E. 
Tennessee, Alabama, W. Tennessee, 
and Kentucky, and finally reaches the 
Ohio at Paducah. It is narigable from 
ae mouth to the Mussel Shoal 
Rapids, and again from Knoxville to 
a gorge some 500 in# up, known as the 
Suck. There is communication by 
railroad between the rapids and 
Knoxville. _ „ 

Tenniel, Sir John (b. 1820), an Eng- 
lish cartoonist and caricaturist, bom 
in London. He is especially famous 
in connection with Punch, with 
which he was associated for many 
years. Ho studied for a short time at 


Marylebone, Brighton, Oxford, and 
Cambridge. In 1899 tho Queen’s 
Club Championship was thrown open 
to all amateurs. The most recent 
champions are H. E. Crawley (1892- 
94), Sir Edward Grey (1895-96, 1898). 
E. H. Miles (1899-1903, 1905-6, 1909- 
10), Jay Gould (1907-8), and Hon. 
N. B. Lytton (1911-12). Tho courts 
vary slightly in dimensions, the 
actual floor measuring 06 ft. by 
31 It. 8 in. Bound the two ends and 
one of the side walls run the dedans 
and corridor, a covered passage with 
a sloping wooden roof called tho pent- 
house. Across tho middle of the 
court is stretched a net 5 ft. high at 
the sides, 3 It. in the centre. The roof 
ot tho penthouse is 7 ft. wide, and is 
7 ft. li in. high at tho side of the 
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court and 10 ft. 7 in. at the further 
edge. The halls weigh 2i oz. and are 
; 21 in, in dianaeter. The length of the 
racket is 2 ft. 2 in.and its weight about 
16 oz. The game may he played hy 
two or four players, and the method 
of scoring is the same as that used in 
lawn T. The winner of the toss takes 


Shalott, The. Lotus Eafefs, and A 
Dream of Fair Women. These, though 
unfavourably reviewed by the Quar- 
terly, found some appreciation at the 
hands of the public, and T.’s work 
began to be known to and admired 
by a small circle. It was not until 
1842 that T. brought out another col- 


the service and plays from any part j lection of poems, which contained the 
of his court, striking the hall so that | cream of his earlier worfc and hi 


it goes over the net and bounces from 
the side penthouse into the service- 
court. The striker-out should then 
return the ball over the net at volley 
or after one bounce without striking 
the play-line or touching the roof. 
If a player fails to return a ball a 
‘ chase ’ is made; the marker calls 
out ‘ chase four,’ ‘ better than three,* 
‘second gallery,’ according to the 
spot on which the hall falls, the court 
being marked off in chases, and 
strokes into galleries and doors also 
counting as chases. If the second 
player afterwards makes a better 
chase than the first he wins the 
chase, hut If he makes the same 
chase it is ‘ chase off,’ and the score is 
unaffected. The winning of a chase 
counts one point. When two chases 
have been made, or one, if either 
player is -within one stroke of a 
game, the players change sides. A 
set is the best of eleven games. 
Strokes are also scored by hitting the 
ball into the winning hazard, viz. 
the last gallery on the hazard side 
into the grille or dedans. Consult 
Heathcote, Tennis, Laxm Tennis, 
Rackets, Fites, 1903; Marshall and 
Tait, Tennis, Rachels, and Fives, 1890; 
and Eustace Sliles, Racrxuets, Tennis, 
and Squash, 1902. 

Tennis, Lawn, see hsSn: Ten.vjs. 

Tennyson, Alfred, fir.st Baron (1809- 
92), a poet, the fourth son of the Uev. 
Dr. George Clayton T„ rector of 
Somersby, and a younger brother of 
Cliarles T. (aftenvards Turner) (g.p.) ' 
and Frederick T. iq.v.). Be was bom , 
at Somersby on Aug. C, and in 1827 j 


addition many new pieces. T.’s finan- 
cial position was at this time un- 
sound, and to make his mind easier, 
his friends contrived to Induce Sir 
Robert Peel in 1845 to grant him a 
civil list pension of £200 a year. The 
Princess (1847) was T.’s first popular 
success, and this ran through five 
editions in six years. The favour -with 
which this poem was received was. 
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however, as nothing compared to the 
chorus of praise which q^eted the 
appearanoe of In Memoriam, whicii 
was published anonymously in 1850. 
It was on the strength of the profits 
of this volume that T. brought his 
long engagement ivith Emily Sell- 


lie and his brother Cliarles published i wood to an end by marrying her on 
a little volume, entitled Poems 6i/l June 13, 1850. The marriage was in 
Two Brothers, to which Frederick had j every way succe.ssfnl, and the poet 
contributed four pieces. Early in tlic : used in later life to say; ‘ The peace 
following year iie and Charles went ] of God came into my life when 1 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, and j married her.’ In April Wordsworth 
there joined tlie famous set that in - 1 died, and the office of poet-laureate 

■ ' ■ ■ ~ — =-ale, Monckton . was offered to Samuel Rogers, who, 

" ■ ■ mbie, Arthur j though he would have -welcomed the 

’ g, Thackeray. , offer earlier, thought that at eighty- 

Ho competed for, and won, the Chan- seven he was too old to hold it. The 
ceUor’s Medal for English verse in ; honour was then offered to, and 
1829, when the unpromising theme accepted by, T. — a very sound choice, 
was Timbucloo, and next year j Shortly after T. acquired a house, 
brought out a volume of Poems chiefly | Farringford, near Freshwater Bay, 
Lyrical tliat contained some charming i in the Isle of Wight, which was hus 
verses, wbicli -n-ere favourably re- i home for many years. The Ode on 
viewed by Leigh Hunt and others, jfhe Death of the Duke of IVdlingtan 

■ In 1833 appeared the slim volume of i appeared in 1852, and T. published 
poems which included The Lady of ' nothing for three years, when came 
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the popnJah 6hd foiisinp verses. The 
Charye of ffte Light Brigade. This was 
followed by fSIaud, and other Poems 
(1855), tho exquisite Idylls of the 
King (1859), The Holy Grail (18C9), 
LoeUsley Hall (18SG), and Denietrr, 
and other Poems (1889), wliic.h 
volume contained the beantiftil 
verses, Crossing the Bar. His first 
play, Owen Mary, was publislied in 
1875, and Harold two years later. 
Bechet was printed in 1884, and nine 
years later was produced on tliej 
stage at the Lyeeum Theatre by Sir 
Henry Irving, in whose repertoire 
henceforth it wa.s a valnahle item. 

T., who.se health had never been 
robust, and who had lately stiffercd 1 
from illness after illness, died on ! 
Oot. 6. T.’s place in English litera- 
ture is assured, although, perharis, 
the time has not yet arrived when it 
is possible definitely to say e.xactly 
where it is. With the possible e.vcep- 
tion of Browning, it will be generally 
admitted that be is tho poet of the 
Victorian era in merit. In popularity, 
of eoui-se, ho easily distances his 
great rival. He had a groat l.x-Tical 
gift, and his best work xx'as done in 
that strain. Tho wider public, how- 
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Turner. Ho was governor and com- 
mander-m-ehief of S. Australia (1899- 
(1902 of Australia 

Tenon, see Joineut. 

Tenor: 1. The highest man’s voice, 
the compass being from tenor C to 
treble A, i.e., an ectax*o below 
soprano. It is so called because In 
the old plainsong the tenor-part was 
of sustained notes around which tho 
harmonics were set. 2. The viola. 3. 
The leading bell in a peal. 

Tenos, or Tinos, one of tlio Cyclades 
Archipelago, in tho /Egcaii Sea. Its 
area is 79 sq. m. Tlie oliief articles of 
trade are xvino and marble. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Tenreo, or Tailless Hedgehog, see 
Centetes. 

Tent, a shelter made usually of 
canvas, but of a fIoxil)Io material, 
which is supported on a pole and 
stretched by means of eord.s fastened 
to pegs in tlio ground. They form the 
chief covering for troops undergoing 
practical training, but owing to their 
weight and the fact that they hamper 
an army in the field, are iield In dis- 
favour nowadays by military nuthori- 

. _ _ ties. The modern toiidonoy to camp 

ever, has not a very keen perception out in tho oiion bos also Inrrcased the 
of the beauty of lyrics, and by it T.j vogue of the T. Jlanpiees are large 

la trt\rrt/1 frit* />w At JAiill * • 1 * 


is loved for In Slemoriam, Idyll 
ike King, and for such pieces as 
Charge of the Light Brigade. It is . 
tho music of the verse that his xvork 
will survive. There are biographies 
by his son Hallam (1897), It. F. 
Horton, and ftlorton Luce (Temple 

Primers); and -r »,!o 

works, notabl ' ■ 

(1894), Churti 
Hallam, Lord . 
been published. 

Tennyson, Charles, afterwards 
Charles Tennyson-Turner (1808-79), a 
poet, tho elder brotlier of Alfred. Lord 
T., with wliom he was at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 1827 he and 
Alfred pulilished Poems by Two 
Brothers. Ho wrote many exquisite 
sonnets, and issued collections of these 
In 1830, 1804, 1808, and 1873. These 
were collected in 1880 by his nephew 
Hoilam. Ho xvas from 1837 vicor of 
Grasby, I.hicolnshire. 

Tennyson, Frederick (1807-98), a 
poet, a brotlier cf Alfred, Lord T., , 
contributed four poems to the Poerns 
by Two Brothers (1827). Am 
works are The Isles of Greece . ■■ 
Daphne (1891 ), and Poems of 
and Veeir (1895). d - 

Tennyson, Hallam, second Baron 
lb. 1852), in his youth served ns 
private secretary to his father, xvho.se 
biography he ^vroto in 1807 and 
whoso works ho edited m 19(^. lie 
also collected and edited the Sonnels 
of his uncle, Charles Tennyson* 


6110110171 wliloli are 
principle of tho T., 
very much larger. 
A kind of marquee T. is used as a 
bospital T. in tho army nowadays, 
and is capable of holding eighteen 
beds. The circular T. is used iu the 
t'ritlsh array. Iu the infantry one T. 
usbigiicd to every fifteen non- 
Jinmissioiicd olDcers and men, and 
• I the cavalry to every twelve, 
bpcoial Bccomuiodation is made for 
the otflcers. The Ts. are 10 ft. high 
and have a diameter of 12j ft. 

Tent, the name given iu England 
to a variety of Spanish wine. It is 
produced chiefly In the Bnta district 
in the S. of Spain, and has a full, 
sweet flavour and a deep rod colour, 
whence the name from Spanish Unto. 
Owing to the low proportion of 
alcohol in its composition, it is often 
used for sacramental purposes in 
churches. 

Tentacles, a delicate organ of tench, 
prehension, or dofenoo, possessed by 
largo numbers of invertebrates, in- 
rvphalopods, Mcdusldtc. 

. a fossil gastcropod, 
regarded uy some autliors as a 
pteropod. It has a thick solid slicll In 
the form of an elongated cone, nnd 
ranges through the Ordovician to tho 
Devonian. ... 

Tonterdon, a municipal bor. and 
market In. of Kent, England, 15 m. 
S.S.E. of Maidstone. Its church. 
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which once formed part of an 
AuKUStIniiin monastery, is crowned 
with a iofty tower. Pop. (1911) 337G. 

Tenterden, C.iarles Abbott, first 
Baron (1762-1832), born at Canter- 
bury. His father was a barber, atid 
sent him to King’s School at Cantciv 
bury. He studied tlie law and was 
admitted to the bar, and became a 
special pleader. He was made re- 
corder of Oxford in 1801, and the 
follorving year published his treatise 
Law relative to Merchant Ships and 
Seamen. In 1816, he was puisne 
judge in Court of Common Pleas, and 
two years later was appointed Chief 
Justice. He was created Baron T. of 
Henden in 1827. He is buried in the 
Foundling Hospital, Loudon. His 
treatise mentioned above is still an 
authority in mercantile law. 

Tentorfield, a municipality of Clive 
CO., New South Wales, 330 m. N.N.E. 
of Sydney. It is an important region, 
producing gold and tin. Pop. 2800. 
Tenthredo, see Saw Flies. 

Tenths; 1. The tenth part of the 
annual profit of an ecclesiastical 
living wliich formerly went to the 
pope, but at the Reformation was 
transferred to the Crown. Afterwards 
various benefices were exempted 
from paymeiit of T. altogether (see 
Queen Annk’s Bounty and Tithes). 
2. In music, the octavo of the third ; 
an Interval comprehending nine con- 
joint degrees, or ten sounds, diatonl- 
cally divided. 

Tentori, Cristoforo (1745-1810), an 
Italian historian, spent most of his 
years in Venice, and wrote not only 
a complete history of the Venetian 
republic (in 12 vols. 1785), but also 
a clear account (published in 1799) 
of the machinations to which the 
French had stooped in 1797 in order 
to compass tlie ruin of that republic. 

Tenure is defined by the classic 
Williams as tlie relation between 
feudal lord and tenant of land (Jieal 
Propertp). This is sufficiently accu- 
rate because the feudal system is the 
foundation of modern English real 
property law, although the fabric of 
that system was effectually shattered 
in the early part of the 17th century. 
Many of the incidents of the feudal 
system existed in England prior to 
the Conquest, but the theory that all 
land was held mediately or immedi- 
ately of the sovereign m return for 
either free or base services was 
essentially a Norman innovation 
adapted by the Conqueror from the 
continental feudalism. The only com- 
peting system of T. was the ‘ mark 
system ’ (which existed before tho 
Saxon invasion), under which pasture 
ond waste lauds were held In common 
otvnershlp by tribal heads of families 
and the arable land of the tribe 


annually allotted for cultivation. 
This system, says Stubbs, soon pave 
way to one of absolute ownership 
(«i/od),and in any event it would liave 
collapsed at tho Conquest, though 
tlicro were for long consequences of 
its existence in the shape of (1) com- 
munal pasture land (Fielden men- 
tions Port Meadow at Oxford) and 
(2) townships. Apparently a few old 
boroughs are a pure development of 
tho mark system, and though most 
to^vnslnps became Norman manors, 
it would in many modern eases be 
difficult to establish any royal over- 
lordship. In return for his loan of 
land the feudal tenant was bound to 
perform either free or base services. 
From these serviec.s were developed 
respectively freehold T., and copy- 
hold through T. in villeinage. Of 
freehold Ts. the most honouralilo was 
that of knight service (early com- 
muted for scutane or shield-money), 
the various Incidents of which (fealty, 
aids, reliefs, wardship, marriage, 
primer seisin) were, however, at- 
tached to socage T., the T. which 
historically is commonly opposed to 
it. Most of the ancient feudal in- 
cidents were abolisheil l>y tlie Statute 
of Tenures wliieh assimilated knight 
service to ‘ free and common socage.’ 
The only incidents surviving are 
escheat, a small quit-rent, and a 
relief in the form of one year’s rent 
on succession to a deceased tenant. 
There were also various exceptional 
forms of the above two cardinal 
divisions of T., some of which prob- 
aldy existed long before the Conquest. 
They were : (1 ) grand serjeanty (q.a.); 
(2)cornugc (Lat. cornu, a horn), i.e. T. 
on condition of winding a horn to 
give warning of a hostile incursion by 
the Scots (these two were species of 
knight service, and the Dukes of Nor- 
folk, Marlborough, and Wellington 
still hold lands by T. of grand sor- 
jeanty) ; (3) petit serjeanty (T, 

directly of the Crown by the service 
of giving some martial necessary in 
time of war) ; (1 ) burgage T. (g.v., 

and Bonouon Enousb), consisting 
now of ancient borough freeholds ; 
(5) gavelkind (q.u.). These are all 
species of free socage T. In addition 
to all these, there was the eleemosy- 
nary or spiritual T. of frank-almoigno 
(free alms), by which religious houses 
lieid on various indeterminate con- 
ditions of spiritual services, e.g„ 
praying for the soul of tho donor. 
Villein or base T. did not primarily 
constitute T. at all, as tho ‘tenant’ 
had no common law estate and was a 
mere farming licensee. Later, when 
his uncertain and servile labours 
became commuted for a money rent, 
his T. developed into copyhold land 
(i.e., land held by copy of manorial 
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court roll). All copyholds must be 
part of some manor, and hence none 
pan have come into existence after 
the Statute of Quia Emptores (g.v.). 
Manorial lands in England comprise 
besides copyhold land (1) manorial 
freehold estates in fee simple, usually 
held subject to quit rents, heriots 
(g.u.), or on other more or less arohaie 
conditions ; (2) customary ‘ free- 

holds ’ or eopyhold tenure by the 
custom of ancient demesne, reputed 
to he ancient patrimonial possessions 
of the Crown (going back to the time 
of Edward the Confessor according 
to Domesday Book), which were kept 
in the king’s own hands to provide a 
revenue for maintaining the royal 
dignity. See also Db Donis, Entaip, 
Escheat, Estate, Fobpeitube, 
Land, Land Laws, and Landlord 
AND Tenant. 

Teos, now Burdrum (g.ii.). 

Tephrosia, a genus of leguiMnous 
plants and shrubs with silky pinnate 
leaves and axillary racemes of white, 
red, or purple flowers. 

Tepic: 1. A ter. of Mexico. Pro- 
duces sugar, cotton, tobacco, maize, 
etc., in the lower regions. Area, 
11,275 sq. m. Pop. 171,337. 2. The 
■ cap. of above ter., a prosperous tn. 
■with a healthy climate. Manufs. 
ootton-stulfs, cloth, and cigars. Pop 
16,805. 

Teplitz, Teplifz-SIiBnau, or Toplifz, 
a tn. and watering-place of Bohemia; 
Austria, 80 m. N.N.W. of Prague. 
Manufs. machinery, metal goods, 
chemicals, hardware, cotton, lace, 
furniture, etc. There are lignite beds 
in the near neighbourhood, and it has 
famous saline-alkaline springs. Pop. 
26,776. 

Terai, see Tarai. 

Teramo (ancient Interamnhmi), 
tn. in Italy, cap. of prov. of same 
name. It is the seat of a bishopric, 
and has a fine cathedral and several 
churches. Chief manufs., wool, silk, 
straw hats, and pottery. The town 
consists chiefly of narrow lanes, but 
has one broad street nith large 
houses. Pop. 25,000. 

Terang, a tn. of 'Victoria, Australia, 

25 m. N.W'. of Warranambool. Dairy- 
farming is the ehief industrj-. Pop. 

^^Te’raphim, a word oceurring fifteen 
times in the' O.T. The T. were 
images of household gods, oooupymg 
the place of the Lares and the Pouati 
among the Romans. Six times in the 
A V it is thus transliterated (especi- 
ally in Jud. xvii. and xviii.), seven 
times it is translated ‘ images (Gen. 
-TT-fi 19, 34, 35, etc.), once It appears 
as ‘idols’ (Zech. x. 2), and once as 
‘idolatry’ (I Sam. xv. 23). 

Teratology, the science deahng with 
abnormal developments of formations 
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of parts of the body, and with mon- 
strosities. See Deformities, Dwarf. 
Botany, Variation, Hybrid, Galis, 
GiAN'rt Stenosis, Albinism, JIrun- 
isji, (fesiiTCATioN, Hernia, Club- 
foot, Harelip, Inversion, Herma- 
phrodites, Pathology, etc. 
Terburg.orTerBoroh.GorarddCli-. 

81), a Dutch painter, whose subjects 
are generally portraits, conversa- 
tions, persons engaged at different 
games, performers on musical in- 
struments, ladies at their toilet ; bom 
in Zwolle. Ho studied In Haarlem, 
Italy, and France, and visited Eng- 
land, Germany, and Spain. One of 
his masterpieces, ‘ Peace Congress of 
Milnster,’ is in the National Gnllcrj-. 
London. Not only was his tcohniqiic 
very lino, but he could depict emotion, 
ns is evidenced by his ‘ Paternal 
Warning ’ hung in the Amsterdam 
Museum. 

Terce, in Scots law, n real right 
whereby a widow, who has not ac- 
cepted any speoinJ provision, is en- 
titled to a life-rent (q.v.) of one-third 
of the heritage in which her husband 
died infeft (see Infeftjient), pro- 
vided the marringe hns endured a 
year and a day and has produced 
a living child. See English (JURTEsy. 
Terceira, see A/.ores. 

Terebinth, or Turpentine Tree (l^s- 
tacia terebinmus), the small tree from 
which Cyprus turpentine is obtained 
by making incisions in the tnink. 

Terebratula, a genus of brnohlo- 
p^ods with a smooth oval convex shell. 
The beak is truncated and perforated, 
and the animal is attached by a 
podioie. The species were very 
numerous in the Tertiary epoch, and, 
as in the case of other braohlopods, 
only n few survivors remain. 

Teredo, or Ship Worm, a genus of 
Jamellibranoh molluscs with a long 
worm-llke body clothed In a thin 
shelly tube or sheath. The true bi- 
valve shell is small and occurs at the 
thicker end whore it protects the 
various organs. At the more slender 
end are two tubes, one of which con- 
veys water to tho gills and the other 
expels it with excavated matter. 
With its sucker-like foot it bores Into 
timber, and is very destructive to 
ships and piers. 

Terek: 1. A Russian prov. in N. 
Caucasus, which includes tho greater 

E art of tho basin of tho Terek. It 
orders on tho Caspian Sea. The 
country is roraarkalily fertile, and 
huge quantities of corn are gromi, 
over 75 per cent, of the population 
adopting this industry. Tho orchards 
and vineyards of the district are 
numerous and very fertile. There arc 
several health resorts in the region, 
which are very popular amongst tho 
Russian natives. Galena ore Is worked 
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hero. Cap. Vladikavkas. Area 27,902 
sq.m. Pop. 1,182,700. 2. A river of 
A. Caucasus. It rises to the S. of Mt. 
Kazkek, and flows tlirough a moun- 
tainous district until it reaches the 
town of Vladikavkas. It develops at 
its mouth into a delta. Length 350 m. 

Terence (Publius Terentius Afer) 
(e. 190-159 B.C.), a Roman comic poet, 
bom at Carthage. He w'as the slave 
of a Roman senator, but received a 
good education from his master on 
account of his personal attractions as 
weU as his literary tastes, and was 
soon emancipated. His first play was 
the Andria, said to have been much 
praised by Caccitius, the foremost 
comic poet of the thne, and by the 
publication of this he found himself 
introduced into the most refined and 
intellectual circles of Rome. He be- 
came acquainted with Scipio, La:lins, 
and Fnrius Philus, and through Scipio 
probably had an Introduction to 
Polybius. He spent some time In 
Rome, but eventually went to Greece, 
where be occupied himself with trans- 
lating the works of Menander, whom 
he took as his model. Of his works 
only six are extant; A ndria, first repre- 
.'ented in 166; Hecyra, 165; Heaulon 
Timoroumetius, 163; Eunuchus, 162; 
Phormio, 162; and AdelpJii, which was 
first acted at the funeral games of 
L. /Emilius Paulus, 160. 

Terentius, Clemens, a Roman jurist, 
probably of the same legal school as 
Julianus, who flourished under the 
Emperor Hadrian. He wrote Ad 
Ltges, Libri XX., a treatise on the 
Lex Julia et Papia Poppma. 

Teresa, or Theresa, St. (1515-82), a 
Spanish nun, bom at Avila. She 
entered a Carmelite convent in her 
native town in 1533, but seeing the 
relaxation of discipline within the re- 
ligious orders determined on reform, 
and set about founding a house in 
which all the original rules of the 
Carmelite order would bo observed. 
She met with great opposition, especi- 
ally from the authorities, but having 
obtained permission from tiie pope, 
she established (1562) the ancient 
Carmelite rule at a small house in 
Avila which she dedicated to St. 
J oseph. Here the sisters (at first only 
four in number) lived subject to the 
strictest discipline: they wore sandals 
of rope, siept on straw, ate no meat, 
and were confined to the cloister to 
live on alms without regular endow- 
ment. After a time the number was 
increased to thirteen, and T. herself 
took up her abode with them, spend- 
ing, as she says, the five happiest 
years of her life. She was conspicuous 
for her saintliness, and was subject to 
visions, an account of which Is con- 
tained in her autobiography. Her 
work“ include: The U'a;/ of Perfec- 


tion, The Castle of the Soul, and The 
Book of the Foundations, all of which 
have been translated by Dalton. 
Woodhead’s translation of The Wau 
of Perfection, reprinted by Waller 
(1902), is in the Cloister Library. See 
lAfe by Mrs. Cunningham-Graham, 
1894. 

Terespol, a tn. and fortress of Rus- 
sian Poland, in the Siedice gov., on 
the), b. of the R, Bug, opposite Brest- 
Litovsk. Pop. 5000. 

Tergeste, see Trieste. 

Ter Goes, see Goes. 

Tergoviste, or Targuvistea, a tn. in 
the prov. of Prahova, Roumania. Has 
historic ruins and an important 
arsenal. Pop, 10,000, 

Terlizzi, a tn. of Apulia, Italy, 17 
m. W. of Bari. Trades in wine and 
fruit. Pop. 23,394. 

Terminable Annuities, see under 
Public Debt. 

Terminalia, a genus of trees and 
shrubs (order Combretaeea;) with 
racemes or spikes of white, yellow, or 
green flowers. Numerous sjiecies 
occur in tropical Asia and America. 

Termini Imerese (ancient Thermxe 
Bimeracce'), a tn. and seaport, prov. 
of Palermo, Sicily, founded by the 
Carthaginians in 407 B.c. It has a 
fine harbour, and trades in oil, cereals, 
and fish. There are hot mineral 
springs in the vicinity. Pop. 21,000. 

Terminus, in Roman mythology, 
was the god of boundaries and 
frontiers. His worship is said to have 
been introduced by Numa, who in- 
structed every one to mark the 
boundaries of his land with stones 
consecrated to Jupiter, and to oiler 
yearly sacrifices at these stones. This 
festival was called Terminalia, and 
was celebrated on Feb. 23. 

Terminus, or Term, in sculpture and 
architecture, a pillar statue, that is. 
either a half statue or bust, not placed 
upon, but incorporated with, and as 
it were immediately springing out of, 
the square pillar which serves as its 
pedestal 

Termites (Termitidoe), a family of 
insects (order Platyptera), charac- 
terised by the possession of biting 
jaws and by the absence of a meta- 
morphosis. Ts. are the only insects 
other than those belonging to the 
Hymenoptera which are known to 
exist in orgam'sed communities. In 
their habits they resemble ante in 
many respects, and are often called 
‘ white ants,’ though structurally they 
differ from them very considerably, 
while their communities arc differ- 
ently composed. The communities 
consist of ‘ kings ’ and ‘ queens,’ 
which are fertile males and females 
that have cast their wings by a 
rupture at a transverse suture close 
to the root; and of infertile males and 
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females whose wings never develop, 
and who become ‘ soldiers ’ or 
workers ’ according to the nature of 
Uieir food. The head is large, and 
though many forms are blind, otljers 
have compound and simple eyes. The 
soldiers ’ are provided mth especially ; 
large heads and powerful mandible-s. ! 
The queen’s abdomen becomes enor- 
mously swollen, her ovaries producing 
eggs at the rate of about one per 
second. She and the king are usually 
confined in the central cell in the nest, 
and in case of disaster to them.nymphs 
are always in readiness to take their 
place, after stimulation of their repro- 
ductive organs by special feeding. 
Ts. are confined to the tropical and 
warmer temperate regions, some 
species occurring in S. Europe. They 
feed on wood and waste substances, 
and construct earthen tunnels and 
galleries. Some of the tropical species 
raise vast earthen nests as much as 
20 ft. high. 

Terms: 1. In law the limitation of 
an estate or the whole time or dura- 
tion of an estate, as a lease tor the 
T. of twenty-one years, for the T. of 
throe lives, etc. {see also Lihitatjon). 

2. The law T. or portions of the year 
during which the High Court sits. 
They are four in number, viz., Hilary, 
which usually begins about Jan. 11 
and ends about the end of March ; 
Easter, which begins in the early port 
of April and ends in the middle of 
May; Trinity, wliioh begins towards 
the end of May and ends towards tlie 
end of July; and Michaelmas, which 
begins in the second week in October 
and ends just before Christmas. The 


Terrace 

the wing, skimming the surface of tlio 
sea from sunrise to sun.set in sarreh 
Binall fish and other rnarine 
ammala. A munbor of species ocenr 
m Britain, the commonest of wliicli 
is S. fluviatilis, ivith grey pliiman!. 
The others are the sootv T. (S. fiili- 
mnosa), the Arctic T. (S. macrum), 
the Sandwich T. {S. casiria). Tho 
black T. and other similar species 
known as marsh Ts. are now placed 
in the genus nydroohelidon. Tlicr 
are distinguished by their shorter 
bills, short and slightly forked tails, 
and less fully webbed foot. 

Tomate, a tn. on an island of tho 
same namo in the Malay Arcliipelago. 
Has a good harbour and is tho head- 
Q^uarters of the Dutch residency of T. 
Covers an area of 25 sq. ni., and has 
a government quay and private pier. 
Has no considerable trade or shipping, 
its harbour possessing no bar. Pop. 
3000. 

Temeuzen, see Netoen. 

Terni, a tn. in the prov. of Perugia, 
Italy, among the Apennines. Has 
important steel works and iron 
foundries. Tliero are numerous in- 
teresting antiquities, and it is tho 
birthplace of the Emperor CTandin-s. 
Near by is the famous Velino water- 
fall, affording water power for tho iron 
works and factories of the town. Pop. 
31,000. 

Ternstreomia, a gemis of evergreen 
shrubs and trees (order Tomstroo- 
miaoeso), some species of wliicb are 
occasionally grown in tlio stove-liouso. 

Torpander, the father ef Greek 
music, and tlirough it of lyrio poetry. 
He was a native of Antissa in Lcsho.s, 


‘Inns of Court ’ T., called by the same and flourished between 700 and 050 


names as the above, are the ‘ dining 
terms ’ for students, who in the pro- 
cess of qualifying for call to the bar 
fulfil the notion of residence that ob- 
tains in colleges or other places con- 
ferring degrees by eating dinners 
during T. time. 3. In universities and 
colleges the time during which iustruc- 
.tion is regidarly given to students, 
"who are obliged by the statutes and 
laws of the Institution to attend 
lectures. 4. In formal logic, tlie ex- 
pression in language of the uoUon 
obtained in an act of apprehension. 
T. are divided into simple, singular, 
um’vensai, common, univooal, equivo- 
cal, abstract, concrete, etc. (see also 
Syllogism). 6. In algebra, a member 
of a compound quantity; as, a. In 
a+6 ; or o6, in ab+cd. 

Tern, or Sea Swallow (Slema), a 
genus of birds resembling tho grUIs, 
to which they are allied, but snialler 
and slenderly built and with a forked 
tail. They are extensively distri- 
buted, especially in temperate cli- 
mates. Though poor wmkere and 
swimmers, they are very active on 


B.c. See Smyth's Ore^ Melic Poets, 
1900. 

Terpenos, the namo given to hydro- 
carbons wliicb occur in essential oils 
and have a molecular formula CioHi,. 
They are nil volatile, and arc tin- 
saturated compounds. Tlie most im- 


dance tiio uiuou .. . 

donee. See Mdses. 

Terra, or Tellus, the namo under 
which the earth was worshipped In 
Komo. See Girk. 

. Terrace Gardens are a scries of flat 
walks or gardens, usually conatnioted 
where tho ground slopes slinrply from 
a liouse on one or more sides of it. The 
soil is retained by means of stone or 
brick walls, which tliemsolvcs offer 
considerable scope for decorative 
effect. Tho terraces are usually made 
broad and laid out in beds as flower 
gardens, and are connected to one 
another by stone steps. 
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Terraces are level Btretolios o£ land 
occurring as marked interruptions of 
sloping ground. River T. occur 
wherever the valley has been suffi- 
ciently widened and graded to allow 
formation of flood-plain. On reducing 
the level of its flood-plain, the por- 
tions resting on the valley slopes are 
left as ledges which remain until 
weathered away; two or three of these 
are often traceable, and are useful in 
constructing tlie history of the river. 
Smaller T. are formed in higher 
courses of rivers by the washing up of 
material forming the banks; they are 
not level, but have a slight gradient 
towards the river. Lake T. are 
similarly formed. The age of such 
formations is prehistoric, and they 
are in consequence particularly valu- 
able geologically, affording evidence 
of aquarian life and plant life on 
the ancient banks. Ptemains of 
animals arc numerous, as the T. 
were frequented in various parts as 
watering-places, and many animals 
fell as prey. Evidences of human life 
and activity are also found, parti- 
cularly stone implements. Shore T. 
are duo to the washing up of sand, 
shingle, and gravel witli organic re- 
mains by the storms and high tides; 
they are imiformJy narrower. River, 
lake, and shore T. are all found in 
raised positions due to movements of 
the edrth’s crust, and foim a valuable 
moans of measuring those in amount 
and time. Raised T., or beaches, ns 
they are called, are common in Nor- 
way and Scotland, where they form 
striking features of the landscape; 
when formed by the sea they are 
horizontal or slightly sloping away 
from the water. A terrace formation 
occurs geologically when denuded 
land is formed of horizontal strata; 
the residual hills and mountains are 
flat-topped with terraced sides. Tliis 
is a marked feature of the formation 
of the whole continent of Africa; tho 
most remarkal)le instance, however, 
is found in tho Colorado region of 
'We.stcrn U.S.A.,wherethe dry climate 
preserves tho natural features. Such 
T. are also the result of past volcanic 
action, the levels being formed of suc- 
cessive flows of lava; the islands N. 
and W. of Scotland, and Antrim in 
W. Ireland, are good examples. Citill- 
valion T. are commonly found in dry 
mountainous regions, such as Spain 
and Tibet; they were a marked feature 
in tlio old civilisation of Peru, and are 
still preserved and worked. Ad- 
vantage is taken of any inequality in 
tho mountain side, and successive 
generations of cultivators gradually 
extend the levelling; such a T. retains 
water fairly well, and the soil being 
virgin and continually renewed is 
generally of great fertility. The Pint 


and H-'hitc T. of New Zealand were due 
totheaction of hot springs; the water, 
being highly charged with dissolved 
calcareous and siliceous matter, on 
reaching the air and cooling deposited 
the sinter in level terrace forma- 
tion. These beautifully coloured 
formations were destroyed in 1880 by 
an earthquake. 

Terraoina, a maritime tn. of Italy 
on S. coast of prov. of Rome and 
00 m. .S.E. of that city. Trades in 
wool and cereals. It possesses the 
celebrated temple of Venu.s, thought 
to be the palace of Theodoric. Pop. 
11 , 000 . 

Terra Cotta, baked clay used for 
bricks, tiles, and architectural orna- 
ments, as well a.s for tombs and 
coffins, statues and statuettes. It 
may be left with its natural browm 
surface unglazed and uncoloured, or 
it may be painted as was customary 
among the Greeks, or it may be 
covered with a solid enamel of grave 
or brilliant colours. The Louvre, 
British Museum, and tho museums of 
Berlin and Athens have remarkably 
fine collections of the Greek and 
Roman T. Cs., and many provincial 
museums, such as those of Florence, 
Perugia, Romo, Naples, Niraes. and 
Arles, hove also collections of Im- 
portance. The best collections of 
Greek T. C. figures are in the British 
Museum, the LouvTe, and the 
museums of Berlin and Athens. In 
the Victoria and Albert JIuseum there 
is a remarkable collection of fine 
Florentine T. Cs. of the best periods. 
In parts of Italy the architecture of 
the later Gothic style and of the 
early Renaissance Ls marked by a 
free use of T. C. In tho Iflth century 
its use was largely revived, and it 
has been employed in England tor 
architectural work (c.p. Natural His- 
tory Museum at S. Kensington, a.s 
well as in other large towns), being 
especially suitable as a building 
material because of its capability of 
resisting the acids and soot contained 
in tho atmosphere. See Slunuy’s 
Handbook of Oree'- ’ . 1 

Andei-son and S ■ . ■ ' . 

lure of Greece and. 

Ancient Rotten/, 

AH of the On ' ; , . 

Museum Catalog 

1903. 

Terra del Fuogo, see Tierra. dbi. 
Fuego. 

Terra di Lavoro, see CaseRta. 

Terra-firma, a term used to denote 
main or continental land as opposed 
to insular. The name was particularly 
used in the middle ages for that part 
of the Italian mainland which was 
subject to Venice. 

Terra Japonica, see Cateouit. 

Terranova, a seaport on the S. 
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coMt of Sicily. It was founded at the 
®hd of the 13th century on the site 
of the ancient Gela. Manufs. coarse 
cotton and woollen goods, and has 
fisheries of tunny and sardines. Ex- 
ports wine, grain, sulphur, and soda. 
Pop. 22,000. 

Tereapin, a name given to various 
tortoises of the family Emydidce, 
some of which are highly valued as 
food. Among the most Important are 
the yellow-bellied, the red-bellied, the 
chicken, and the salt-water Ts. They 
are all active swimmers, their clawed 
digits being united by a web. They 
are almost omnivorous, but feed 
chiefly on aquatic animals. In 
America and Australia they are com- 
monly kept and fattened in captivity. 

Terra Rossa, a ferruginous red 
earth which occurs in the limestone 
district of Balmatia, and is the result 
of sub -aerial disintegration, 

Terre Haute, a city of Indiana, 
tr.S.A., CO. seat of Vigo co., on 
Wabash R., 68 m. W.S.W. of In^an- 
apolls. Has foundries and manufs. 
iron goods, cars, clothing, glass, 
etc. There is a state normal school 
and polytechnic engineering institute. 
The town is situated on high ground, 
and has wide, well-paved streets. 
Pop. (1910) 58,isr. 

Terrell, a city of Texas, U.S.A., 
Kaufman co., 30 m. E. of Dallas. 
Cotton is the chief manuf. Pop. 
(1910) 7050. 

Terro-Noire, a tn. in dept, of Loire, 
France, 1 m, N.E. of St. Etienne. 
Has steel works of considerable im- 
portance. Pop. 5200. 

Terrestrial Magnetism, see Magnet- 
ism, Tbkrestiual. 

Terrion de la Couperie, Albert 
(1845-94), a philologist, born in 
Ingoville (Le Havre), but ultimately 
came to London and became a 
naturalised Englishman. He made a 
special study of ancient inscriptions 
and Chinese characters, and made a 
catalogue of the Chinese coins in the 
British Museum. He wrote : The 
Oldest Book of the Chinese; Early His- 
iory of Chinese Cinilisatiofi; On the 
B'&lory of the Archaic Chinese Writ- 
ings and Text; and The Languages of 
China before the Chinese. He was for 
a time proiessor of comparative | 

, philology at University CoUego, 
London. 


Territorial 


Terrier, a term originally applied hers. 


Insh T., the Welsh T., the Sealyham 
T., the Bull T., the llTiite Engllsli T., 
gio Black and Tan T.. the Yorkshire 
T., Skye T., and the Clydesdnio T. 

Terriss, Wilh'am, originally Wil- 
ham Charles James Lewin (1847-97), 
an actor, after serving for a short, 
time in the merchant service, went on 
the provincial stage in 1867, and soon 
carne to London, where his breezy 
stylo secured him a leading position. 
His best parts were Squire Thornhill 
in Olivia and William in Black-eyed 
Susan. He was assassinated at the 
stage deot of the Adelphi Theatre, 
where he played leading parts, by an 
nnsucccssfn] aotor. There i.s a bio- 
graphy by Arthur Smythe, 1898, 
Territorial Force, In 1907, by 
means of the Territorial and Reserve 
Force Act, Lord Haldnne nttempteil 
to establish a voluntary army tor the 
defence of Great Britain and Irelttud, 
which being in itself a complete army 
would snflice for the defence of tlie 
home country and woidd permit o[ 
the employment of all our regnl.ir 

etloally 

■ voliin- 

ind the 
being 
oheine, 
rltorinl 

scheme was very mncli higher than 
that of the old volunteer system-. The 
territorials formed in thomsc]vc.s a 
‘ complete self-contained ormy.’ Tire 
terms of service were enliatracnt lor 
four years with the option of re- 
engagement at the close of that 
period, a certain doflnlW number ot 

yjOH' 

; ■ . about 

mim- 

. . cases 

. • ■ , ok to 

• . ■ ; men 

need not attend the same drills at tlio 
same time, and that, therefore, com- 
ploteoompany drill i idi--. iinp-’y-lbie. 
Annual camp 'r: n.ii: v. 'd;:!; i= rm:'.- 
palsory, savohi ,-!■ ; c;-.;l 1 1 .:: ■ 

ments prevent, amount to between 
eight to fifteen days, and this annua! 
training always takes place at the 
same time, usually dunug the early 
part of August. During 1909-10 

great t,Q pfing 

jtheT. ■ -ntnum- 


Ire lorce 


to dogs wliich pursue rabbits and gained a considcrablo number of rc- 
otber game into their burrows, but I emits, but the nurabei^ 
now applied to a number ol breeds] away and a-n?tlrer__greM otlort wtw 
most of which are too large and some 


too pampered to justify their name. 
The best known are the Smooth and 
Wire-haired Fox T., the Scoteh or 
Aberdeen T., the IVhite West High- 
land T., the Dandy Dinmont, the 
Bedlington, the Airedale T., the 


Imado in April 1912.” this atlciiipt 
was, on tire whole, not quite so suc- 
cessful, but did much to show the 
necessity for constant recruiting. 
The T. F. is made uii in the following 
way : of yeomanry, liorso and flem 
artillery, garrison artillery, engineer-. 
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infantry, and cyclist corps, and cer- 
tain other departmental troops. The 
estahlishment of men and officers is 
315,984, and the actual numbers on 
April 1, 1912, were 9382 officers and 
269,173 men. There Is BtUl at the 
present time (1913) a shortage of 
over 50,000 officers and men. The 
force is enlisted for service at home 
only, but volunteers may be called 
for in case of active service for service 
abroad, and the question of willing- 
ness to serve abroad is usually put 
to the territorial when he enlists. 
CJounty associations have been formed 
in order to administer the Act and to 
supervise the finance and buildings 
of tlie territorials. Associated closely 
with the territorials are the officers’ 
training corps and cadet corps. Some 
schemes have been put fonvard since 
the first organisation of the terri- 
torials in order to make the scheme 
more feasible as far as drills and 
camps are concerned. Tlie most 
wide-reaching probably was the 
grant of a separation allowance to 
married territorials who remained in 
camp for fifteen days. The question 
of the supply of horses was one of the 
greatest problems of the county 
aasociations, and this has been solved 
partially hy a system of ‘ horse let- 
ting ’ which the War Office and the 
county a.ssooiatiens have now taken 
up. A T. F. Reserve has been formed, 
tmt has appealed so far more to the 
officers than to the men. 

Territorial Waters. Most modern 
states recognise the sovereignty of 
every other state over its own mar- 
ginal waters. The limit is generally 
fixed at one marine league from the 
shore measured from low-water mark. 
This distance of permissible appropria- 
tion is the subject of much criticism 
hy writers on International law, 
because it was in its origin suggested 
by the supposed range of a gun ; the 
tremendous range of modem artillery 
lias made the distance meanlnglcas 
(see on this Hall, Inleniational Law). 
The acquittal for want of jurisdiction 
of a German prisoner charged at the 
Central Criminal Court wth man- 
slaughter through the mnning down 
of the SlrathcXude by the FTanconia 
(in the famous trial of Reg. v. Kcyn, 
187G) two miles off Dover led to the 
passing of the Territorial Waters 
Jurisdiction Act, 1878. By that 
Act the English courts have jurisdic- 
tion to arrest and try persons, whether 
British subjects or not, for offences 
committed on the high seas wdthin 
the T. W. of the Crown, i.c., within 
one marine league from thu coast. 

Terror, Reign of, sec Fbaxce — 
History. 

Terry Family, English actors and 
actresses. Benjamin Terry (1818-92) 


and his wife were well-known provin- 
cial actors, although in their later 
years they also had engagements in 
London with Macready and Charles 
Kean. Their daughter Kale Terry 
(b. 18441, the eldest of the family, 
made her first appearance on the stage 
in 1850, and the next year came to 
London and was engaged by Charle-- 
Kean. She played Robin in S’Ae 
Merry Wives of Windsor and Prince 
Arthur in King John, in which part 
she was much praised by Macaiilay. 
She subsequently appeared a.s Cor- 
delia, Ophelia, Ariel, Juliet, Viola, 
all of which she played with remark- 
able success, but especially made a 
(Treat hit In 1862 by her part of Mrs. 
Union in Friends or Foes. Other 
famous impersonations were as Monee 
in Up at the Hills, Blanche do Nevers 
in The Duke’s MoUo, and Mary Leigh 
in Boucicault’s Hunted Down, and she 
also made the part of Alice in A 
Sister’s Penance. She retired from 
the stage on her marriage, but reap- 
peared in 1898 in The Master, pro- 
duced by Mr. John Hare at the Globe. 
Ellen Terry was bom in 1848, and 

madehei — - c '■ 
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ment. In 1867 she first played with 
Irving, taking the part of Katharina 
to his Petruohio in The Taming of the 
Shreu:, and in 1875 scored a great 
success os Portia in The Merchant of 
Venice, which was revived at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre under the 
management of the Bancrofts. She 
also won great praise for her imper- 
sonation of Olivia in Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield in 1878, and the 
same year was engaged by Irving as 
leading lady at the Lyceum, subse- 
quently appearing as Ophelia, Portia, 
Desdemona, Juliet, Beatrice, Viola, 
Ladj' Macbeth, Katharine in Henry 
VIII., Cordelia, Imogen, and Volum- 
nia in Coriolanus. She also played 
the title-part in Nance Oldfield in 1893, 
Rosamund in Becket in 1893, and 
Clarisse in Robespierre in 1899, and 
appeared with Mrs. Kendal in Tree’s 
revival of The Mer- IVives of 
Windsor in 1902. Her stage jubilee 
was celebrated in 1906. See The 
Story of my Life, 1908. Her sister 
Marion Terry (b. 1856) has also won 
a great reputation as an actress, not- 
ably in iMdy Windermere’s Fan, in 
wliich she re-appeared in 1911 at St. 
James’s Theatre. Florence Terry 
(d. 1896) played in The Iron Chest 
with Irving, and was the original 
Little Neil of Halliday’s play. Fred 
Terry (5. 1865) first appeared on the 
stage in 1880 under the Bancrofts. 
He is well known with his wife, Julia 
Ncilson, as an actor-manager, and 
has played with her in SiceB Nell of 
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Om Drury, Hypatia, As You Like II, 
The Scarlet Pimpernel, Henry of 
Navarre, etc. His daughter Phyllis 
has already raade a name as an 
actress in Shakespearian plays. Other 
members of the T. F. on the stage are : 
Beatrice Terry, daugliter of Charles 
and niece of Ellen and Fred, who 
played Suzanne in the Scarlet Pim- 
pernel in 3910 and Marie in Henry 
of Navarre tlio same year, and has 
since toured with her uncle Fred T. 
Minnie Terry, eldest daughter of 
Charles, appeared in 1911 as Dora 
In Fanny's First Play. 

Tersohelling, an island in the North 
Sea, off the Netherlands, IG m. long 
and 3 ra. broad. Pop. 399G. 

Tertian Fever, see Mauviua. 

Tertiarios iTertius ordo de pceniten- 
tia), associations of men and women 
living in the world but connected with 
certain religious orders, wlio practise 
the religious life as much as their 
state will allow. Such associations 
were first regularly formed by St. 
Francis of As-sisi, and tliey have since 
produced much fruit. Previously he 
had founded two orders — the Friars 
Minor and the Poor Clares. Hence 
the name ‘ Third Order.’ 

Tertiary, in geology, a system which 
Includes all the sedimentary accumu- 
lations formed between the close of 
Oreteoeous time and the beginning of 
tlie Glacial Period. The system is 
divided into four groups, viz. Eocene, 
Oiigocene, Sliocene, and Pliocene, 
according to the percentages of recent 
moUusoa contained. The strata of 
the system are of great litliological 
variety, and ar6 found in the structure 
of all the continents and their CToat 
momitain chains. Tlie Alps, Hima- 
iaya."!. Atlas, Carpathians, and Cor- 
dillera were formed in T. time. Tlie T. 
crust movement was accompanied by 


was at first warm anu moisu, imv 
gradually became colder and colder, 
and culminated in the glacial periods 
of the Pleistocene. See Eocene, 

... ’ O'^IOCBNE. 

: Quintus 

■ ; ■■ . . ■ (c. IGO- 

eoclesi- 

astical writers, iieeany omuiacodHie 
profession of an advocate or rheto- 
rician, in which ho appears to have 

attained to some eminence. In all pro- 


Tessin 

upon his conversion ho was ordained 
a presbyter, tliough where wo are not 
told. He himself speaks of havinc 
been at Homo, and wo know that he 
could write Greek. His conversion 
probably took place about 190, 
About the end of the 2ad century lie 
became a Montanist. Jerome as- 
cribes this change to his sufforini: 
from the envy and insults of tlie clorgv 
of the Roman Clmroli, but a more 
adequate and more probable reason 
for it Is to be found in tlie character 
of T. himself. T. holds one of tlio first 
places, if not the very first, among tlie 
Latin fatiiors for learning and intel- 
lectual power. His writings are apolo- 
getic, practical, and doctrinal. The 
best edition is tliat In the Vienna 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclcsiasticorum 
Lalinorum, vol. xs. (1890). Sec 
also any works on Early Cliuroh 
History. 

Teruel; 1. A prov. of N.E. Spain, 
covering an area of 5720 so. m. It is 
extremely mountainous, the liiglicst 
point being Mt. Javolambm, in tiio S. 
(C6C8 ft.). It has sovoral largo rivers, 
the principal being tlie Tagus, Giiadal 
viar, and Guadnloupe. Clilef pro 
ducts, corn, oil, wine, fruits, timber, 
etc.; and industries agrloiUturo, min- 
ing, and wearing. Pop. 25.5,108- 
2. Cap. of above prov., situated on 
tile 1. b. of tlie Guadnlvlar. Has n 
catliedral dating from the IGth cen- 
tury, and some fine ohui-clies, and is 
the seat of a bishopric. Pop. 1 1,000. 

Tesohen, a tn. of Silesia, Austria, 
60 m. S.E. of Troppaii, on tlio R. Olsa. 
Peace was mode hero In 1779 between 
Austria and Prussia. It has furni- 
ture factories and saw-mi’ls, and 
manufactures cloth, linen, spirits, etc» 
It is an old town, anil lin-s tho remains 
of an ancient castle dating from tho 
12th century. Pop. 22,538. 

Tosham a tn. of nauialuka circle, 
Bosnia, Austria, C2 ra. from Sarajevo, 
with an active trade. Itep. 7000. 

Tesla, Nikola (0. 1857), an oieotrl- 
cian and co-worker ivith Edison; of 
Servian orippu ho emigrated to 
i America in 1882. Ho is ciiiofiy noted 
for tlio Tesla coil; this is of low self- 
induction, but produces a rapid alter- 
nating oscillatory current capable of 
long distance transmission. It In- 
duces luminosity in a Tesla tube 
placed near. Tho currents have been 
oxperimentod with for tho cure of 
lupus. 

Tesla Coil, see Tesla, Nikola. 
Tessera, or Tessela, a small cube or 
square resembling dice, and consisting 
of different materials, as marble, 
precious stones, ivory, glass, wood, 
or mother of pearl. Tlieso te.sscrcD or 
tesselm were used to form the mosaic 


bability it was at Carthage that he } pavements m houses, 
was converted to Cliristiauity, and - Tossm. There ore three eminent 
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Swedes of this name, father, son, and i was originally written in Greek, but 
grandson ; i is extant only in Arabic and Syriac, in 

Nicodemus FaJentinson Tes3ln(lG19- i which versions it occurs as the first 
88), bom at StraLsund, held the ajj- j volume of the Clementine ootateuoh. 
polntment of royal or cro^vn archi- ' A complete edition was published in 
tect. One of his chief works is the 1899 by I. E. Rahmani, Patriarch 
palace of Drottningsholm, beppin by ! of Antioch (at JIainz), and there is an 
him for the queen-dowager Hedwig English translation by J. Cooperand 
Eleonora (widow of Charles Gustavus), A. J. JIaclean (1902). 
but completed by ids son. He also Testelin (or Tettelin), Louis (1C1.5- 
erected the royal villa of Stromsholra, 55), a French painter, executed an 
and the mausoleum of C^xarles Gus- historical portrait of Louis XIV., but 
tavus. his finest pictures are the ‘ Kesurrec- 


CounlNicodemusTessin (1C51-1728), 
son of the above, was bom at Nyko- 
plng. He was educated first at Stock- 
holm, afterwards at Upsala, and then 
studied architectme at Rome under 
Bernini. Ho visited Naples, Sicily, 
and Malta, and returned to Rome, at 
which place ho received from Sweden 
his appointment ns court-architect in 
1089. The destmetion of the royal 
palace by fire in 1097 afforded him an 
opportunity to render the new edifice 
one of the noblest of its kind in 
Europe. He took a considerable 
share in public and political affairs. 

Count Charles Cfustavus Tessin 
(1095-1771), the son of Count Nicode- 
mus, was bom at Stockholm: a states- 
man and diplomatL't. He was am- 
bassador at the court of France from 
1730-12 and president of the chan- 
cery from 1747-52. Ho first estab- 
lished tho Swedish Academy for 
Painting and Sculpture In 1735. 

Tessin, see Ticino. 

Testacella, a genus of slugs charac- 
terised by a small e.xtemal car-shaped 
shell at the tail end of tho foot. It is 
not slimy, and lives underground, 
feeding at night time on earth worms 
and gmbs. 

Test Acts ; 1. By the Test Act, 
1073, all officers, civil and military, 
were obliged ivithin six months after 
appointment to make a declaration 
against transubstantlation, take the 
sacrament in accordance with the 
ceremony of the English Church, and 
to take the oath of supremacy (q.v.). 
This Act was usually conjoined with 
the Corporation Act, 1861, which com- 
pelled all holders of municipal offices 
to take the sacrament — a provision 
aimed at tho Presbyterians. Lord 
Jolm Rnssell in 1828 carried a motion 
for their repe.al. 2. The Parliamen- 
tary Test Act of 1678, which was 
passed after the perjured evidence of 
Titus Oates, and is now repealed, 
prohibited Roman Catholics from 
sitting in Parliament. 

Testament, see Bible, New Testa- 
ment. 

Testament, see Wilt,. 

Testamentum Domini, a book of 
church order of the 5th century, 
belonging to tho same class of uTitings 
oii the Apostolic Constitutions. It 
XII 


tlon of Tabitha ’ and the ' Scourging 
of Paul,’ both in the Cliurch of Notre 
Dame, Paris. 

Testimony, see Perfetuation of 
Testimony. 

Testing Clause, in Scots lasv, the 
technical name for the clause in writ- 
ten deed or other formal legal instru- 
ment which authenticates the docu- 
ment according to the forms of law. 
It contain.-, the name and designation 
of the svriter of tho in-strument, a 
record of the number of folios of 
which it consists, and the name.s and 
designations of the witne.5ses to the 
writer’s signature. 

Testing, Electric, see ELEcrnticirr. 

Test-papers are paper slip.s im- 
pregnated with some chemical re- 
agent. Litmus papers are used for 
ti-sting for acids and alkalies, acids 
turning the blue variety to a red 
colour and alkalies turning tho red 
papers to a blue. Paper containing 
lead acetate is used as a test for 
hydrogen sulphide, tvliich turns it 
1 brown. Oxidising agents, sneh as 
I chlorine, ozone, etc., are tested for 
[with papers containing potassium 
iodide and staroli, which are turned 
blue in their pre-ence. Turmeric 
paper, which Is yellow in colour. Is 
used 03 a test for alkalies and boric 
acid, which cause it to become 
brown, 

j Testudinaria, or Elephant’s Foot, a 
genus of deciduous climbing plants 
(orderDloscoreacea:),sometimes grown 
in the greenhouse. T. dephaniipes 
forms a huge fleshy root-stock much 
of which is above ground, and from 
it issue stems of great len^h bearing 
small greenish-yellow flowers. The 
roots arc sometimes oaten by the 
Hottentots. 

Testudo, the technical name applied 
to a Roman military formation which 
was used when attacking fortified 
positions. The soldiers ^vho were 
attacking raised their shielis well 
above their heads and Interlocked 
I them. They wore thus able to ap- 
proach the fortified position n-ith 
' little danger of being badly injured by 
. missiles dropped from above. 

I Testudo, see Tortoises. 
j "retanus, or Lockjaw (from Gk, 
■TciVoi’, to stretch), an infectious 

G 
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disease characterised by violent mus- 
cular contractions. The cause of the 
disease is the introduction into . a 
wound of the Bacillus Tetani. The 
existence of this micro-organism was 
demonstrated by hficolaier in 1SS5, 
but cu pure culture of it was first ob- 
tamed by the Japanese scientist, 
Kjtasato, in 1S89. The germs are not 
themselves carried aivay in the blood- 
stream, but they set free toxins or 
poisons of unparalleled virulence, 
isTHSofi of a, drop of a cultivated ex- 
ample having been known to kill a 
mouse. The toxin acts upon the cells 
of the central nervous system, and 
the voluntary muscles are very quickly 
out of the control of the sufferer. The 
bacUlus of T. is found in soU. animal 
excrement, etc., and it obtains an en- 
trance to the body through a wound 
which has become contaminated with 
dirt. There Ls no truth in the suppo- 
sition that wounds in the thumb arc 
particularly liable to set up tetanus. 
The duty of cleaning a wound which 
has come into contact with soil should 
never be neglected, as the develop- 
ment of the injurious toxin proceeds 
with fatal rapiditj'. The first sign of 
the disease is a feeiing of stiffness at 
the back of the neck; the muscles of 
the jaw are then affected, with the 
result that the mouth is opened with 
difficulty, and afterwards becomes 
closely shut. The stiffening of the 
muscles proceeds to the body and 
limbs, until parts of the body become 
absolutely rigid to the touch. Besides 
the constant rigidity, there occur con- 
vulsions at intervals which may be as 
short as ton minutes. The muscles 
are then contracted with such violence 
that they may become ruptured or 
lead to the fracture of a bone. The 
absence of complete relaxation serves 
to distinguish lockjaw from the 
spasms associated with stryclinine 
poisoning. The treatment of T. 
should commence with an effort to 
make the wound surgically clean. 
Morphia or chloroform should be used 
to lessen the pain caused by the 
spasms. T. anritoxin has been found 
nseful as a prophylactic, but when a 
patient has been demonstrably at- 
tacked the development of the toxin 
has usually proceeded too far for any 
injection-tieatment to be of avail. 

Tetbury, a tn. of Gloucestershire, 
England, 10 m. S.W. of Cirencester, 
and S m. S.S.E. of Stroud. Trades in 
agriculture. Pop. (1911) 17dS. 

Tcte, or Tette, a tn. of Portuguese 
E. Africa, on the Zambesi. Formerly 
of some commercial importance, ite 
trade has now somewhat declined. It 
is 110 m. from Biantyre, and on tho 
route of the telegraph line connecting 
that town with Salisbury. 

TOte do Pont, a tecbnical terra in 
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fortification meaning bridge head. It 
is used to defend the entrance to a 
bridge. 

Tethys (TTiSik), in Greek mvtho- 
logy, was the daughter of Uranus and 
Gflca, and tho wife of Oceanus, bv 
whom_ she was the mother of the 
Oceanides and the river-gods. Sho 
was also the instructress of Hera. 

Teton, a mountain range of tho 
Hooky Mts., in Wyoming, U.S.A. 
The liighest peaks are Grand Teton 
(13,147 ft.) and Mt. Hayden (13,091 
ft.). 

Tetrabelodon, see MffintTHERItTM. 
Tetrachord, see Hahjioxy. 
Tetradjmamous, a botanical term 
applied to stamens wliioh, as in tbo 
CruciferiE, vary in length within the 
same flower, four hoing long and two 
short. 

TetragoniaceoB, a natural order ot 
succulent plants and small shrubs. 
The best known species is Tciragonia 
expansa, tlic Now Zealand spinach 
(q.v.). 

Tetragonolobus Edulis, or Winged 
Pea, a Sicilian plant witli quad- 
rangular winged legumes wliioh have 
been used as food. 

Tetrahedron, see PofivnEDltON'. 
Tetranthera, a genus of small trees 
(order Lauraceie) with feather-veined 
leaves and umbels of small wliite and 
yellow flowers. 

Tetrao, see Blackcock, Capeh- 
CAILZIE, and Grouse. 

Totrarcb, tho ruler over tho fourth 
art of a country. Tho term was 
oiTowed by tho Romans from tho 
Greeks, with whom, however, it had 
quite a different meaning. On the 
death of Herod the Great, his 
dominions were divided among Arohe- 
Jons, Herod Autipas, and Herod 
Pliilip. Part remained under the 
direct rule ot a Roman procurator. 

Tetrlous, Caius Pesuvius, tho last of 
tho pretenders who ruled Gaul dur- 
ing its separation from tho empire. 
He reigned from 267 to 274 A.D., 
when lie was defeated by Aurclian at 
Chalons. 

Tetrodon, a genus of fishes, the 
tcetli of wiiioh coaiesco into upper 
and lower beaks divided by a median 
suture. A considerabio number oi 
species occur in tvopicel and sub- 
tropicnlBcas.and one, T. Japneephnhis, 
has been taken off Britisli coasts. 

Tetsohon, a tn. ot Bohemia, Austria, 
S3 m. N.N.E. of Prague, on tho r. b. 
of the Elbe. Manufs. chemicals, soap, 
cotton, flour, beer, etc. Pop. 10,641. 

Totuan, a seaport of Morocco, on 
the Slediterranoan, 40 m. S.E. by E. 
of Tangier, and a few miles S. of tlio 
Strait of Gibraltar. Tho tn. is well 
fortified, surroimded by walls and a 
citadel. Tbo clilot industries are tllo 
works, inlaying, and tlio inamif. ot 
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yellow slippers, and it exports fruit 
and grain. Pop. about 25,000. 

Tetzel, John (c. 1455-1519), a 

Dominican monk, whoby the scandal- 
ous manner in which ho carried on 
the traffic in indulgences roused 
Luther to precipitate the Reforma- 
tion. This occurred in 1517. See 
lAves by Korner (1880) and Hermann 
<2nd ed. 1883). 

Teuoer (TeOicpoj) : 1. Son of the 
river-god Scamander and the nymph 
Ida:a, was the first king of Troy. The 
Trojans are sometimes called ‘ Teucri’ 
after him. 2. Son of Telamon and 
step-brother of Ajax. He was cele- 
brated for his archery among the 
Greeks. 

Teucri, see Teucer and Troy. 

Toucrium, a genus of mostly per- 
ennial plants (order Labiataj). The 
three British species are T. hotrys (an 
annual), T. scordium, water ger- 
mander, and T. scordonia, the wood 
germander or wood sago, a common 
bitter plant which has been used as a 
substitute for hops. 

Touffel, Wilhelm Sigismund (1820- 
7 8), a German classical scholar, bom 
at Ludwigsburg. He was appointed 
profcs.sor in the University of 
Tubingen in 1857, and held the post 
till his death. His maynurn opus was 
Qescliichie der ItSmischen lAtteratur, 
6th ed. 1890, English trans. by Warr, 
1900. 

Teutoburgcr-Wald, a range of hills 
in N.W. Germany extending along 
the borders of Hanover and West- 
phalia and through Lippe. The 
greater part of the chain is densely 
wooded. Jit. Barnackow, in Lippe, is 
the highest peak (1490 ft.). 

Toutonos, a tribe of northern Europe 
which in the time of Pytheas in- 
habited the coasts of th.e northern 
ocean. They became known to the 
Romans in 103 b.c., and the following 
year were defeated, wth the Am- 
brones, at Aqua: Sextia: by JIarius. 

Teutonic Knishts, one ol the great 
semi-religious orders of knights 
fotmded during the period at the 
crusades. The order originated in a 
brotherhood formed bj' certain Ger- 
man merchants of Bremen and 
Llibeck dm-ing the siege of Acre in 
1190. A hospital was started, and 
thence came the foundation of the 
Teutonic Knights of the Hospital of 
St. JIary of Jerusalem. The new 
order, distinguished by a wliite 
mantle with a black cross, was 
mnnod on the model of the Knights 
Hospitallers, and its members were 
also pledged to tend the sick, to pro- 
tect the church, and to wage war 
against the heathen. In 1198 the 
hospital was turned into an order of 
kffighthood, and in 1237 it ahsorbed 
the order of the Brethren of the Sword. 


The Teutonic Knights conquered 
Lithuania and the Baltic regions of 
Prussia during the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies. Their defeat at the hands of 
the Poles and Lithuanians at Tannen- 
berg struck a great blow at their 
prestige and the order declined 
rapidly. In 1525 the ‘ high master,’ 
Albert of Brandenburg, was converted 
to Protestantism, and the order was 
secularised. Thus it continued till its 
suppression by Napoleon in 180J. 

Teverone River (Italy), see Anio. 

Teviot, a riv. in Roxburghshire. 
Scotland, rising in the S.W. and 
following a N.E. course of about 40 
m., joining the Tweed at Kelso. Has 
good salmon and trout fishing. 

Teviotdale, the name given to that 
part of Roxbu^hshire drained by 
the Teviot hnd its tributaries. 

Tewfik Pasha, Mohammed (1852- ' 
92), Khedive of Egypt. He was the 
eldest son ol Ismail Pasha, and suc- 
ceeded him in 1879. At that time 
Egyptian finances were under Anglo- 
French control, and the country was 
in a great state of unrest politically. 
In 1882 the rebellion of Arabi Pasha 
occurred which resulted in a British 
Protectorate being established and 
put an end to French influence. The 
revolt of the Mahdists in 1884-85 led 
to the loss of the Sudan and Upper 
Nile in spite of the British expedi- 
tions. T. had only one wife, Anima 
Hanem, whom he married in 1873. 

Tewkesbury, a municipal and 
market tn. in Gloucestershire, Eng- 
land. It is situated on the Avon just 
where it is joined by the Severn, and 
is 10 m. N.E. of Gloucester. The 
abbey church dates from the 12th 
century (1125) and is a very beauti- 
ful building. It possesses a massive 
tower, and has a number of radiating 
choir chapels in the Decorated style, 
and a curious W. front, with an im- 
mense archway and mndow and a 
recessed porch. The interior contains 
some interesting monuments and 
some fine old glass. Ruins are all 
that remain of the great Benedictine 
abbey that once flourished here and 
dated back to Saxon times (c. 715). 
'The town contains many other old 
buildings, including the grammar 
school, almshouses, etc. T. occupies 
the site of a Roman encampment, 
and in 1087 it was a borough and 
market. It received charters in the. 
reigns of Edward III., Elizabeth, and 
William III. It was the scene of a 
battle during the Wars of the Roses, 
when the Yorkists under Edward TV. 
defeated the Lancastrians tmder 
Margaret of Anjou, and the former 
was established on the throne (May 
1471). Pop. (1911) 5287. 

Texarkana, the name given to two 
cities which are adjacent, one being 
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the CO. seat ot Miller co., Arkansas, 
U.S.A., and the other of Bowie co., 
Texas. The chief articles of trade are 
lumber, cotton, cotton-seed, and oil, 
while machinery, furniture, and rail- 
way engines are the chief manufs. 
Pop. (1910), T. In Texas, 9790; T. In 
Arkansas, 5055. 

Texas, the largest (265,890 sq. m. 
In area) of the United States of N. 
America, and lies in the extreme 
S.W., with a coast-line along the 
Gulf of Mexico, stretching for 370 m. 
from Mexico N.E. to Louisiana. The 
general slope is N.W. to S.E. The 
‘ Llano Estacado ’ is a barren plateau 
in the W., with a mean elevation ot 
from 3000-5000 ft. The descent to 
1000 ft. is swift, and then come tho 
fertile tracts of rolling prairie, with 
plentiful forests of yellow pine in the 
E., and with fat pastures alternating 
wth rich com lands — tracts which 
extend terracewiso to tho feitUo low- 
lands and baiTon swamps of the 
coastal belt. Behind Padre Is., w-hich 
hugs the shore for over 100 m. north- 
ward from the mouth of the Rio 
Grande to that of tho Nueces, is a 
region of wlilto sands, known as ‘ tho 
desert.’ Sand bars block most ot the 
harbours. With tho exception of the 
Red and Arkansas, which carry their 
waters eastward to tho Mississippi, all 
the rivers. Including the Brazos, 
Colorado, and Trinity, drain south- 
eastward to the Gulf of Mexico. T. 
is one ot tho groat granaries ot tho 
world; maize is a long way the first 
crop, and after that come oats, wheat, 
and rice. Cotton, tobacco, peaches, 
and sugar (in the Brazos delta) are 
also grown. Stock-raising is of vital 
importance, there being 3,000,000 
swmo, 2,000,000 sheep, over 1,000,000 
horses, and the same number ot milk 
cows. Petroleum is tho most valuable 
mineral product, but tho outputs of 
clay, coal, and Portland cement are 
also considerable. Slaughter-houses 
and meat-packing stores, and after 
them flour and grist mills, are tho 
most profitable Industrial establish- 
ments. But lumbering and timbering 
and tho manufacture of cotton-seed 
oil and cake are very thriving in- 
dustries, whilst iron founding and tho 
making of machinery and cam as well 
as lice cleaning are each year giving 
employment to more hands. Tho 
state is too vast to enjoy a uniform 
climate. The ‘ northers,’ or biting 
hurricanes, hewever, which suddenly 
spring up and lower the temperature 
pci'haps 20'SJor as long ns three 
days, are a sttiklng feature. More- 
over, the air in thp W. is romarlfable 
for its dryness. Tlnicapital is Alustin, 
but San Antonio (9^14 .inhapitants 
in 1910), Dallas, TIoustoiA Fort 
Worth, El Paso, and vSnlvcslon are 
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all larger. T. was associated with 
Mexico till 1836, and after ton years' 
independence joined tho American 
Union in 1845. Pop. (1910)3,896,542. 
See D. G. Wooten (editor), A Com- 
prehensive Historv of Texas, 1655. 
1897 (2 vols.), 1898; F. W. Slmonds. 
The Geography of Texas, 1905; G. P. 
Garrison, Texas, 1903. 

Texeira, Joseph (1543-1604), a 
Portuguese historian, bom in Lisbon. 
Having been admitted into tho 
Dominican Order ho became, in 1578, 
prior of the convent of Santnrom. Ho 
supported tho pretender Don Antonio 
agamst Philip II., and on his defeat 
accompanied him to France and 
aftenvards to England. Ho wroto 
Flammula sen vexiUo Sancii Dionysii; 
De PorlugallitE Orlu; Exegesis genea- 
logica. 

Texel, one of tho W. Frisian Is., be- 
longing to Holland. It is situated at 
the mouth of tho Zuider Zee to tho N. 
of Heldor, from which it is separated 
by a channel 2 m. wide, and has an 
area of 71 sq. m. Tho northern end is 
called Eierland, or ‘ island of eggs,’ in 
reference to tho largo number of sea- 
birds’ eggs wldch are foimd there. It 
was joined to T. by a sand-dike in 
1630, and is now undistlnguishablo 
from tho main island. Tho island Is a 
great fishing centre for small herring, 
flat fish, anchovies, and shrimps, and 
produces fine breeds of sheep and 
cattle. Other Industries are agricul- 
ture and boat-building. Off T. tho 
English fleet under Monk defeated 
tho Dutch tmder Van Tromp, who 
was killed in tho action, 1653. Pop. 
G255. 

Textiles, sec Fabrics, Textile. 
Teynham, a vil. of Kent, England, 
no^d for its orchards. Thoro aro also 
cement works here. Pop. (1911) 1800. 

Tezcuco. or Toxcoco, a tn. in 
JVle.:dco, sjtunteil near tho Lnko of 
Tezcuco and IG ra. E. of Mexico. It 
is an old city and was orlijlually tho 
centre of tho Aztec culture, Bomo of 
its old buildings still remaining. It 
has now railway works and maniife. 
gloss. Pop. 10,000. 

Tezuitlan, a tn. in tho state of 
Puebla, Mexico, 72 m. N.E. of 
Puebla. Pop. 11,000. 

Thaba N’Chu, a tn. in tho Orange 
Free State, S. Africa, 3G m. from 
Bloemfontein. 

Thaokoray, Ann© Isabella, sec 
Kitchie, Lady. , , 

Thackeray, William Makepoaco 
(1811-G3), a novelist, born at 
cutta and sent to England in 1817. 
Ho was educated at tho Charterhouse, 
London, and at Trinity CoUogo. Cam- 
bridge. Ho entered tho Middle 
Temple m 1831, but did not pureiio 
Ills legal RtiuUcs. From childhood ho 
had scribbled verses and made rougli 
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(lra«-mi?3, in all ol ivliicli bis bumonr 
was apparent, and In 1833 he pur- 
chased and edited TVie National Stan- 
dard, a weekly paper that was nn- 


In monthly parts (1847-48). This and 
Pendennis (1848-50) placed him in the 
front rank ol living novelists. Ho 
lectured in London and the provinces 


successfol. Having spent his patrl-jon Phe English Humorists of tht 
mony he now went to Paris to study; Eighteenth Cenluvj in 1851, and went 


art, and in 183G published the amus- ‘ to America to deliver the lectures there 
tag sketchfs Flare el Ziphyr, and be- j shortly after Esmond was written 


came Paris correspondent of the 
datiy newspaper, the Constitutional. 


(1852). The Newcomes was published 
1853-55, and while it was coming out 



that paper died in 1837, he. | The Rose and the Ring, a delightful 
having in the previous year married extravaganza, appeared (1854). T. 
Isabella, daughter of Colonel Shawe, lectured on The Four Georges in 
came to England and v.Tote for America and England in 1855 and 
Fraser’s Magazine and many other] 1856, and in the following year un- 
successfully contested Oxford in the 
Liberal interest. The Virginians 
came out in 1857-59, and In 1860 T. 
became first editor of the Comhill 
Magazine, to which he contributed 
Lavel the Widower (i860), The Ad- 
rentures of Philip (1861-62), and the 
delightful Roundabout Papers (1860- 
63). He resigned the editorship in 
1862. At the time of his death, 
I Christmas Eve, ho was engaged upon 
1 Penis Dural, the fragment of which 
! has been published (1864). T. is the 
j lineal literary descendant of Henry 
Fielding, and is by many thought only 
•to be second to him as an English 
inoveh'st. His plots were often in- 
! different, except in the case of 
j Esmond, the plan of which was care- 
fully prepared, but his humour and 
I satire are excellent, and his gift of 
I ciiaraoterisation and his knowledge 
j of life give virility to all his writings. 
I His best works are Vanity Fair, Pen- 
\dennis, Esmond, and Barry tnmdon, 
i while the Roundabout Papers are in 
1 their way Inimitable, and his light 
) veise at its best is of remarkable 
' quality. T. illustrated most of his 
{ own writings, and though it Is urged 
' that he lacked distinction as an 
artist, no one disputes that as an 
illustrator he was other than success- 
fuL There was a delicious quaintness 
about his sketches, that for humour 
rival those of Ouikshank and Leech. 
There are numerous collected editions 
of his works. The first (22 vols.) ap- 


periodicals. The Velotcplush Corre- 
spondence appeared in Fraser (1837- 
38). His married life came to a close 
in 1810, owing to bis wife’s lusanity. 

In that year he published The Paris i peared In 1867-69. His daughter. 
Sketch-book, and this was followed by I Lady Ritchie, issued a biographical 
Comic Tales and Sketches (1841) and {edition (X3 vols.), 1898-99, and this. 
The Irish Sketch-book (1843). There ! with additions, was reprinted as the 
had already appeared senaliy IPhe ' Ontenary Edition (26 vols.) in 1911. 
Great Hoggarty Diamond (1841) and i The most complete edition, with all 
Barry Lyndon (1846), the latter one l the original iUnstratious, is that of 
ol his greatest works. He was, bow- ' Lewis Melville (20 vols.), 1901-7. 
ever, still unknown to the general ' There is a monograph on T. in the 
public, and first obtained recognition I Great Writera series by Herman 
by The Snobs of England (1846), i Merivale and Sir Frank T. Slazials 
wldch was printed in Ptineh, to which I (1879), and a fuller biography by 
he had contributed regularly since Lewis Melville (1899; 5th and much 
1842. Mrs. Perldns' Ball (1847), a ‘enlarged ed., with an elaborate 
‘Christmas book,' brought lilm; ' " i"";" A valuable 
further popularity, but he did not be- ■ ■ ■ . by Mudge and 

come famous until the pubUcation of I ' in 1910. 

Vanity Fair, which was brought ont‘ Thaddseus, see JtrpAS. 
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Thais, a celebrated Athenian oonr- 
tcsan, • who accompanied Alosandcr 
the Great on his expedition into Asia. 

Thalamus, Toms, or Recoptaolo, tho 
expanded apex of the pedicle or 
flower stalk from which the whorls or 
series of organs that compose a flower 
spring. It is of great importance in 
the olassifleation of flowering plants. 

Thalassema, a genus of unseg- 
mented marine worms of the group i 
Gephyrea; some species perforate 
limestone. | 

ThalassinidEBj a family of tnaerour- 
ous decapods, udth a long abdomen 
and small compressed carapace. 

Thalberg, Sigismund (1812-71), a 
composer and pianist, horn at 
Genera, studied under Hummel; be- 
came court pianist in Vienna in 1830, 
and during the next ten years made 
highly successful appearances in Paris, 
London, Holland, and Russia. 

Thale.a rii., Saxony, Prussia, 36 m. 
S.W. of Magdeburg, Pop. 13,256, 
Thales (c. 640 B.c.), the father of 
Greek philosophy, and chief of the 
seven wise men, was a native of Mile- 
tus. He taught that water or mois- 
ture was the one element from wliioh 
all things evolved. He appears to 
have owed much to the astronomy of 
the Egyptians and to the civilisation 
of Mesopotamia. Undoubbefly he 
was, however, tlie fonndcr of abstract 
geometry, of the strict deductive 
form as sho^vn in Euclid’s collections; 
he is also said to have shown how to 
caievUate tho distance of a ship at sea, 
and the heights of objeots. In astro- 
nomy he was credited by the ancients 
with the prediction of the total solar 
eclipse identified by Airy, Iteoh, and 
Hind with the date May 28, 586 B.c. ; 
he is also said to have noted the ' Les- 
ser Bear ' and to have shown its 
superiority for the purposes of navi- 
gation. 

Thalheim, a vil. of Saxony, 9 m. 
S.S.W. of Cflieranitz. Manufs, cotton 
and woollen goods. Pop. 7711. 

Thalia, one of tho vino Tniisos (o. o. ); 
in later times the muse of comedy. 

Thalictrum, or Meadow Rue, a genus 
of perennial plants (order Banun- 
culaccre). Six species are British, the 
commonest of whioli is T. flavum, tho 
yellow meadow rue, a tall plant with 
bipinnate leaves and crowded pale 
yellow flowers. 

Thallium (TI, 204'1) was discovered 
by Crookes (1861) In the seleulferous 
deposits from the sulphuric acid 
manufactory. It occurs in small 
quantities in iron pyrites, apd also 
■ —ill, silver, 

‘ OrookCB- 
cd by dis- 
placement irom luj solutions by 
means of zino. It forms a spongy 
mass which is fused beneath potas- 
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Slum cyanide. It is a soft heavy 
metal (sp. gr., 11’2 ; melting point, 
300 ) which tarnishes in air forming a 
film of thoUous oxido, while on ex- 
posure to air and water tlinllous 
hydroxide (TlOH) forms slowly. 
This latter £s solublo In water, the 
solution absorbing carbon dioxide 
rapidly to ^ve tliallons carbonate. 
Two oxides of the metal aro known, 
TljO and Tl.Oj, from whlob are de- 
rived the thallous and thallio salts. 

Thallus, a body of simple structure. 
The term is onmnionly applied to the 
body of any plant belonging to the 
Thallophyta, one of tho main divisions 
of the vegetoble kingdom, and Inclu- 
ding seaweeds, lichens, and fnn^. 

Thalwil, or Thai well, a vil. in the 
canton of Zurich, Switzerland, 0 m. S. 
of Zurich and on the lake. Pop. 7724. 

Thame; I. A trib. of tho Thames, 
England -, it vises In Buckingham- 
shire, and Joins tho Thames on tho 
1. b. near Wallingford. 2. An urban 
dist., England, 13 m, E. of Oxford, 
in tho CO. of Oxfordsliiro. Pop. (1911) 
2957. 

Thames, Tho, a river, England, 
rises near Cirencester In tho Cotswold 
Hills and follows a course of some 
190 m. to Gravesend, tho head of tho 
estuary, where it has a width of half 
a mile, gradually increasing then to 
10 m. at the Noro lightship about 
nn „ Ti.,. tijo addition of Us 

. no. Loach, and 
navigable for 
. „ • ' • ilado, where the 

canal to tho Severn loaves. At Oxford 
the navigability Improves, and tho 
Wilts and Bucks Canal Joins a few 
miles down at Abingdon, tho Wye 
Canal leaving vid tlie Eoniiot at 
Reading. From hero barge and tug 
traflio, ivlth Important dopflts at 
Bending and ICingston, is of import- 
ance, while river steamers ply be- 
tween tho latter place and O.xford. 
Tidal waters are i-oaohcd a few miles 
further at Toddington, the first lock 
iro/o tho sea except lor the tlda) Jock 
at Richmond. Until tho Tower Bridge 
was buiit, London Bridge was tho 
lowest in the course, and ocean-going 
vessels still reach tho latter, the 
region being known os tho Pool of 
London. Gravesond, 20 m. lower, 
grow up at the spot whore vessels 
waited tho turn of tho tide. A little 
further tho Medway, by virtue of its 


the' waters from liero to me riorti 
lightship aro ' of great stratoglo 
Importance, hence tlicro is hero a 
station for destroyers, torpedo-boats, 
and gun-boats, Shoorncss and Slioro- 
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ham aa land dofcnces add to this. Crickladc is subject to the jurisdiction 
From London Bridge downwards the of the Thames Conservancy Board, 
river is lined with docks and wharves, but the Port of London water (so 
the former being now under the Port much as lies between Yantlctt Creek 
of London Authority. At Woolwich, and London Bridge) is regulated: 
on the south bank, 8 m. below London (1) By tho board as to all matters 
Bridge, is tho arsenal, and a little not specially delegated to any other 
further up tho river Greenwich public body; (2) by Trinity House as 
Observatory. Historically, the T. is to pilotage and lighting matters; (3) 
unsurpassed by any river of tho world, by the Port Sanitary Authority as to 
A slight rise suri’oundod by marsh s,anitary matters; (4) by tho Board of 
on tho loft bank formed at tho first Trade as to registration of ships; and 
point suitable for bridging a strategic (51 by tho London County Council os 
site for London, tho tide giving to piers and landing places. Thewholo 
facilities to it os a port, while yet of tho river above Teddington Lock 
placed well up tho river for dotonslvo towards its source is exclusively 
purposes. Still further up, a domlnat- governed by tho byelaws of the 
ing site for tho lower valley is found Thames Conservancy Board. The 
at Windsor for tlie mediaeval kings, principal duties of tho board have to 
In Anglo-Saxon times tho kingdoms do with tho preservation from pollu- 
woro divided by tho river, and tho tion of tho river, both in the main 
break in tho CliUtorn Hills at Goring stream and in tributaries, docks, and 
was a cheek in tho lino of aggression, canals, tho protection of fisheries and 
Eton and Oxford are tho greatest the control of navigation, 
seats of learning throughout English .Thames Ditton, a vil. of Surrey, 
historj' till tho 19th century, tho England, opposite Hampton Court 
former under the shadow of the royal Palace, on the R. Thames. Pop. 
castle, tho latter secluded, ,an Ideal (1911) 5000. 
homo for tho peaceful pursuits of Thana, see Tanna. 
learning. Tho T. was once much Thane, or Thegn, a title of honour 
larger, and in tho remote past pro- in tho Anglo-Saxon nobiiity. Origin- 
bably followed a course througli a ally tho term was applied to tho 
largo plain, now tho North Sea, personal followers of tho idngs and 
where it Joined tho Rhino and Elbe, signified n minister or honourable 
forming a mighty rivor ombouohlng retainer. Ts. among other royal 
into tho Nonvegian Sea. household ofilcors wore chosen to bo 

Thames and Severn Canal,' loaves advisors of tho king os distinct from 
tho Thames at Lcohlado, and roaches tho general assombly of tho IFi/an. 
Stroud, .30 m. N.W. Tlio North Wilts Later tho thegnhood developed into 
Canal communicates with it at Crick- a powerful territorial nobility with 
lado, and tho Stroudwator Canal from royal grants of Sac and Soc (.i.c., right 
the Severn at Stroud. It runs through to hold a court for one’s tenants and 
tho counties of Wilts and Gloucester- tho right to tho amercomonts ro- 
shlro. colvod from such court, respectively). 

Tliames Conservancy. The duty of Tho early institution of the thegn- 
maintalning the purity of the Thames hood suggested to tho Norman Icings 
and regulating tho navigation goner- the military system based on the 
ally is vested in tho Thames Con- from 

sorvanoy Board, a body wliioh camo ■ tho fyrd or 

into existenoo in 1857. Prior to that ’ . of emorgonoy. 

date tho duties relative to tho lower Tho Ts. did not hold thoir lands on 
part of tho river devolved upon tho condition of military service as did 
Corporation of London, tlioso relative tho tenants by knight service, but 
to tho upper part upon tho Upper received them I’athor as a reward for 
Thames (Jommissioners. Tho Thames post services. 

Conservancy Act of 1857 transferred Thanet, Isle of, a one time island, 
tho powers and duties of those two now part of tho mainland In tho oo. of 
bodies to tho Thames Conservators, Kent. Tho watoring-plaocs of Rams- 
tho members of which board were in- gate and Margate are both situated 
creased by tho Consolidating Act of hero. At Ebbsfloet St. Augustine is 
1894. This Act provldos for tho ap- supposed originally to have landed 
pointment of thirty-eight oonserva- in 697, ondia449 Henglstand Horsa. 
tors, thirty-one to be nominated by Jutish sea pirates are supposed to 
tho Board of Trade, tho Admiralty, have landed also. 

Trinity House, tho councils of the Thanet Sands, tho lowest division 
various counties through which the of tho Eocene system (a.r.) and ex- 
nver nows, and tho old metropolitan posed in tho London basin. They are 
water companies, seven to bo elected well shown in tho Isle of Thanet, and 
by Thames shipowners, dock pro- have afforded many fossils, e.g., 
prletors, and wharilngers. From Soalaria, Boworbanldi, and Phola- 
yantlett Creek tho river as far as domya Koninckii. 
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Thanksgivinir Day, an annual 
festival of thanksgiving In the 
United States, now always cele- 
btated, according to the choice of 
President Lincoln in 18G4, on the last 
Thursday in November. It is in 
essence a national harvest celebra- 
tion, and was first observed by the 
Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth in 1621, 
after they had gathered in their first 
harvest. 

Thann, a tn. in Alsace, Germany, 
21 m. S.S.W. of Cohnar, It has a 
Gothic chmuh dating from the 
14th century, and is also engaged In 
manufacturing sUk and cotton goods 
and machinery. Pop. 7414. 

Thapsia, or Deadly Carrot, a genus 
of perennial plants (order Umbel- 
liferte) with a carrot-like root and 
umbels of yellow flowers, and large 
doubly or trebly pinnate leaves of 
considerable decorative value. 

Thar and Parkar, a dlst. In the 
E. of Sindh, Bombay. It divides 
naturally into two parts — the fertile 
plain of Nara and a dry and desert 
region. Theadministrativc headquar- 
ters are at Umarkot. Pop. 389,000. 

Tharawadi, a district of Lower 
Burma, in tlie Pegu division. The 
cap. is T., 08 m. N.W. of Rangoon. 
Area, 2851 sq. m. Pop. (district) 
396,000; ftomi) 6000, 

Thasos, or Thasus, an island in the 
N. of the iEgean Sea, off the const 
of Thrace. It was early taken posses- 
sion of by the Phcenicians, on account 
of its valuable gold mines. T. was 
aftenvards colonised by tlio Parians, 
708 B.C., and among the colonists was 
the'poet Archilochus. The Tliraclans 
onco possessed a considerable terri- 
tory on the coast of Thrace, and were 
one of the richest and most powerful 
peoples in the N. of tlio ACgean. 
They were subdued by the Persians 
rmder Mardonlus, and subsequently 
became part of the Athenian maritimo 
empire. They revolted, howoven, 
from Athens in 465 B.c., and after 
sustaining a siege of three years, were 
subdued by Chnon in 403, They 
again revolted from Athens in 411, 
and called In the Spartans, but tlio 
island was again restored to the 
Athenians by Thrasybulus in 407. 

Thaton, a tn. of Lower Burma, In 
the Tenasscrlm district, formerly a 
seaport, and the capital of the Talalng 
Idncrdoni — ^now about 10 m. from tbo 
sea. Pop. 15,000. 

Thauroatropo, see Zoetkope. 

Thaxted, a tn. of Essex, England, 
on the Ciielmor, 18 m. N.W. of Chelms- 
ford. Pop. (1911) 1600. 

Thayet-myo, the cap. of the diet, of 
T Lower Burma, on the Irawadi, 
38’ m. N.N.W. of Promo. The ohlef 
products arc rice, cotton, and cotton 
seeds. Pop. 16,000. 
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t^ant of Jlegara. Ho obtained his 
position about 630 B.c. by espousing 
Oie tauso of the people against the 
nobility, but was ultimately driven 
out. 2. The son of Timosthcncs. and 
a native of Thasos (ft. 4S0 B.c ) Ho 
was a renomicd athlete and gained 
numerous victories at the Olrmnlan 
Pythian, and Isthmian games. 

Theatines, a religious order in the 
Romish Church, so called from their 
principal founder John Peter Caraffa 
then bishop of Tlioato, or Cliietl, In 
the kingdom of Naples, and after- 
wards pope, under the nnitio of Pad 
IV., in 1524. Tills order was tho first 
which vainly endeavoured, by Its 
example, to revive among the clergy 
the poverty of tho apostles and first 
disciples of our Saviour. 

Th55lro Franpais, see CoitimB 
Francaise. 

Theatres, Laws Relating to. Bv 
tho Theatres .404, 1843, all theatres 
for tho ‘ performance of stage-plays ’ 
must bo licensed. Stage -play by 
seotion 23 includes ‘ every tragedy, 
comedy, farce, opera, burlctta, inter- 
lude, melodrama, pantomime, or 
other entertainment of the stage.’ 
‘ But,’ soys Mr. Strong (Dramalic and 
Musical Jmw), ' it required no less a 
person than “ Popper’s ghnst ” to 
appear in a court of justloo In order to 
get a decision of this definition.* A 
ballet diveyiissement which merely 
• consists of poses and evolutions by 
a number of elegant ladles ’ is not, 
but a ballet d'aclion, whloli usually has 
in it the shadow of a regular dmmntio 
story, is. a ’ stage play ’ for tho pur- 
poses of licensing law. The Lord 
Chamberlain is tlio licensing autho- 
rity as to ail theatres (except patent 
theatres, the only existing example of 
which is Covent Garden) within tho 
parliamentary boundaries of London 
and Westminster, and in the boroughs 
of Finsbury, Maryleboao, Tower 
Hamlets, Lambeth, Southwark, Now 
Windsor, and Brighton. In county 
boroughs tho Ilooncos are granted by 
tho town councils, in Pon-county 
boroughs by tho county council, 
while the L.C.C. is the authority for 
those parts of London which arc not 
within tho jurisdiction of tlio Lord 
Chamberlain. A liccnco will be 
granted to tlio manager of tho theatre 
only. (As to licensing of plays, see 
CEN 30 BSHIP OP TOE Drajm.) Keep- 
ing a • theatre ’ ivithout a licence 
entails a penalty of £20 for every day: 
representing for hire a sUigo play in 
an unlleonscd place, a dally penalty 
of £10: performing a new play ^vith- 
out the leave of tho censor, £50, 
and avoidance of tho theatre llocnco. 
'The law on tho subject of employing 
children on the stage is contained in 
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the Children Act, 1908 (g.u.). The and ^ain supporting Persia o\ving to 
proper course where it is desired to put Persian invasions. She became the 
a child on the stage is to obtain the closest ally of the Spartans, and dur- 
leavo of a magistrate. In Scotland, ing tho Peloponnesian War was 
where the fitness of a cliild for training Athens’ bitterest foe. At the close 
is proved, tho petty sessional court of the war, however, she allied with 
will grant a licence allowing it to bo Athens against Sparta, but the toivn 
trained for the stage, provided the was conquered and garrisoned by tho 
coiurt is satisfied that provision has Spartans. After tho battle of Leuc- 
been made to secure kind treatment, tra (371 b.c.) for a short time she 
See also Musio and Dancing became the most powerful state in 
Licences. Greece. She was defeated and cap- 

Thebaino (Ci,H„NOj), one of the tured by the Macedonians, and utterly 
alkaloids contained In opium in com- destroyed by Alexander the Great 
blnation u-Ith mcconio acid. It is very (335 B.c.). The town was restored 
poisonous, causing severe convulsions, about 315 B.c., but never again rose 
It gives a blood-red colouration with to occupy a position of Importance, 
concontratad sulphuric acid. The present population is about 3200. 

Thebarton, a tn. in S. Australia, Theda, a virgin saint of the early 
about 1 m. N.W. of Adelaide, of which church. She was a member of a noble 
it is a suburb. It is engaged in leather family of Iconium in Lycaonla, where 
tanning. Pop. 7000. she was converted by the preaching 

Thebes (Gk. Heb. No-Amnn), of St. Paul. She suffered many per- 

tho name of an ancient city of Upper secutlons, and is styled in the Greek 
Egypt, wlUoh was then known as martyrologies tlie proto-marturess, as 
Thebais. It survives to-day in the Stephen is the proto-martyr. She is 
splendid array of ruins at Karnak and said to liave died at the age of ninety 
Luxor. T. was foimdcd in remote in Seleucia. 

antiquity, probably under the 1st Theed, William (1801-91), a sculp- 
dynasty, and sprang into prominence tor, tho son of Wm. Theed, E.A. 
In tho 11th dynasty. Tiio city con- (1764-1817). Having studied at the 
slsted of two main portions, scjiarated Royal Academy and in Italy under 
by tho Nile, each part extending from Thorvaldsen and others, ho executed 
tho bank of the river to tho base of many well-known statues, busts, etc,, 
the hills which envelop tho valley of Including tho Africa group on the 
the Nile. Its site Is now marked by Albert Memorial, 
the villages of Luxor and Karnak on Theft. In most communities, an- 
tho eastern side, and by Gournou and cient and modern, the institution of 
Medinet-Abu on tlio western. Its private property has occasioned the 
most flourishing period appears to formulation of copious laws for the 
have boon about 1600 B.c., when it redress of violations by T. of tho ox- 
was tho capital of ail Egypt. Its cir- elusive rights of o^vnership. But in 
cumfcrenco was estimated by Dio- an age of ungoverned violence, when 
dorus Siculus to bo about 17 m. It legislators or law-givers had not as 
was tlie residence for several cen- yet attained to the conception of the 
turics of Egyptian kings, whose tombs preservation of public order for Its 
have since been discovered. During o^vn sake, the legal code of an ancient 
the reigns of tho Ptolemies T. was state reflected a very different view 
neglected and Memphis became tlie of tho mural aspect of stealing from 
capital. In 525 B.c. T. was partly the modern view, or even from that 
burned by tho Persians under Cam- of the earliest C ’hristianised communi- 
byses, and in 86 b.c. it was captured tics. Maine asserts with a great 
and plundered by tho Greeks. Tlie show of probability that the ancient 
buildings and sculptures still extant Homan and Grecian codes had no 
are tlie most ancient and tho best real law of crimes at all, and that 
specimens of Egj-ptlan art and Hrohl- such penal laws as they do reveal are 
tecture. For a description of the no more than the law of wrongs or 
monuments that remain, consult torts (see Tort). The first civil 
Baedeker’s Envplt end works by wong recognised by tho 'Pwelve 
Flinders Petrie (1897) and Naville Tables was that of furturn (T.), and 
(1894-1906). even assaults and violent robbery 

Thebes (Gk. 0>i^ai), the chief city were no more than delicts (torts), 
of Beeotia in ancient Greece. Its All suoli wrongs gave rise to an obliga- 
posltion was well defended, since it turn or vinculum juris, the fulfllinent 
was situated in the middle of a plain , of which was considered eompleto 
surrounded by mountains. IVe And I %vith the payment of money. T. is 
our first liistorlcal ti-ace of the city in I defined in the Institutes of Justinian 

tho conquest by tho Bceotiaus about I as “ ■ ' ■' trectatio 

the year 1100 B.c. T. then became the rei . tselt, or 

chief city of a confederation. Later , witi ; . an act 

wcflndthecltyincontest with Athens, I which is prohibited by natural law.’ 
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Tins definition affords some striking 
points of resemblance to most modern 
definitions of stealing {cf, that of iai^ 
oeny in English lave, under LARCBNr); 
e.g. the ivord contreetatio imparts tlie 
notion of touching or handling (see 
Teespass), while fraiiditlosa indicates 
that to constitute T. the thing must 
be ' seized with evU intent. The ! 
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that extension as apocryphal, ana ic 
is almost certain that the idea of gain 
was not implicit in the Roman defini- 
tion of T., and that the taking of 
another’s goods out of mere spite or 
to destroy them was enough. This 
assumption seems warranted by a 
later passage in the Instilules which 
provides that it is T. ‘ not only when 
any one takes away a thing belonging 
to another, in order to appropriate it, 
but generally when any one deals with 
tho property of another contrary to 
the wishes of its ovmer. Thus . . . 
if any one borrows a horse as for a 
ride, and takes it . . . into battle.’ 
Though, whether by reason of the 
influence of Christian ideas or the 
attainment of a more suhtie analysis 
of mofjyo, the text continues^ ‘j 4 
person, however, who borrows a thing 
and applies it to a purpose other than 
that for which it was lent, only com- 
mits T. if he knows he is acting 
against the wishes of tho owner, . . 
for there is no T. without tho intcn 
tion to commit T.’ In England, tho 
doctrine of tho King’s Peace was the 
foundation of T. as a public wrong ; 
on the continent it is to be traced to 
the source of Naturrecht or Natural 
Law (see JtJKisPBtTDENCB), the first 
eSect of which upon T. is to bo found 
in the Roman Institutes, which 
characterise furium as an act pro- 
ihibited by natural law. (Sec also 
Jaa GENTiirar.) The Anglo-Saxon 
laws of Ine, Atholstan, and others 
respecting the punishment of T. 
reveal a curious compromise between 
the Draconian severity of a pagan 
state and the mildness inculcated by 
the Cluistian missions from Ron ■ 
death was nominally tho punishm 
in cases of T. where the value of 
article taken exceeded 12d.: but m 
practice the thief could always com- 
pound his offence by a fine. Up to 
comparatively recent times, however, 
felonious T. remained a capital offence 
(see Capital Punishment). At the 
presenfc timo T. connotes a varict^^ of 
cognate but distinct offences, varying 
from larceny (g.v-) to fraudulent 
breach of trust. In this connection 
it is instructivo to recall with Maine 
the erroneous inference drawn by. 
many from i»he fact that tno oiuyi 


form of dishonesty treated of in the 
most ancient Roman law U T 
(meaning thereby larceny). See also 
BuKQLAEy, Embezzlement. Puiu- 
Pretences, and Larceny. 

Theine, see Caffeine. 

Theiner, Augustin (1804-71), a Ger- 
man Roman Cat)ioIic historian, was 
bom at Breslau. After waverin? in 
to religious views, ho returned to 
the Cliuroh of Romo in 1S33, and was 
afterwards made a priest of tliat com- 
munion and a momber of tho oratorv. 
He uToto Gcsdii'cWe dcs Pontifleah 
Clemens ALP. (1853), and published 
on edition of the Annals of Baronins 
(1864), 

_ Theiss (Hungarian I'isea), tho most 
important Hungarian Hv., rises in 
two licad -streams on tho slopes of tho 
Carpathians, where it is knon-n ns tho 
White T. and the Black T. It takes a 
winding course, generallv in a W. or 
S.W. dirootion, to empty its waters 
into the Danube near Tltcl, after re- 
ceiving tho Szamos, Jlnros, KOrBs, 
Said, and Latoreza. Length 820 m. 

■Thelomark, a mountainous region 
in tho district of Bratsborg, Norway. 
Tho cuiminatlng point is Gausta 
(6200 ft.). 

Thellusson Act. By this Act (1800) 
BO BooumuJaDoB oS rests or property, 
whether real or personal, may by any 
instrument bo directed for longer timn 
one or other (and one onlv) of the 
folloiving periods, viz. (T) life of 
settlor, or (2) twenty-ono years after, 
or (3) minority of any person in being 
at tho death of tho settlor or testator, 
or (4) minority of any person who. If 
of lull age, would, under the deed or 
will, ho entitled to the rents and 
profits. Any accumulation exceeding 
the statutorj' period is bad only to tlio 
extent of tlio excess and not in Mo 
as under tho rule against perpetuities 
(g.v. and sec Land Laws). The Act 
docs not apply to provisions (I) for 
payment of debts, (2) for rai.sing 
positions (Q.V.), or (3) concerning pro- 
duce of timber, ’rho Act was pa.ssed 
in consequence of tho extraordinary 
will of one Jlr. Thellusson, wlio har.sIUy 
directed tho income of ills property 

during tho lives of 

grand- and great- 
lO wore living at tho 
\iimv — , for tiiQ benefit of 

some future descendants to he living 
at tho decease of tlio survivor, thus 
keeping within the letter of the rule 
of perpetuities which allowed any 
number of existing lives to ho taken 
03 tho period for on cxcoutorj- interest. 
Sec AccuMOTJvnoN. 

Thai wall, Jolin (1764-1 834). anEng- 
lish author and reformer, born in 
London. He ivroto Poems on Various 
Suh/cc(s (1787), and other works; hut 
after tho French Revolution devoted 
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himself to politics, and joined the Cornelius Nepos, monograph hyBaner 
IMends of the People. He was (1881), and Grote’s Hisfort/ of Greece 
arrested in 1794 but was acquitted, (ed. by Mitchell and Caspary, 1907). 
In later life ho became a lecturer on Thfenard, Louis Jacques, Baron de 
elocution, and in 1814 published a (1777-1857),aFrenchohcniist,studied 
work on Defective Utterance, tmder Foimcroy and Nauquelin. He 

Themis, in Greek mythology, was was professor of chemistry at the 
tlic daughter of Uranus and Gca, and College de France (1804), and at the 
bv Zeus the mother of Eunomia, Ecole Polyteohniquo and Faculte des 
Dik6, and Eiren6. Sciences (1810). T. improved the 

Themistius (r. 317-387 A.D.), an process of manufacturing white lead. 
Oriental philosopher and rhetorician. His works include; TraiU ^ Chimic 
was a native of Paplilagonia. He ■ ' '■ ' '■'’'■'le, 1813- 

settled in Constantinople about 347, . ' ■ ' " ■ . ' vhvsico- 

where ho became a senator (355) and ■ ' ' ■ 1811. 

prefect (384). He wrote paraphrases . ■■ ■ ■ .44), an 

of various works of Aristotle. The editor of Shakespeare, and translator, 
fdifi'o princeps is that of Aldus (Venice, He had a first place in The Dunciad 
1534). Seeedltionsof Dlndorf (1832) for his criticism of Pope’s edition. T. 
and Spengcl (18G6), and Barefs De produced in 1734 an edition of Shake- 
Themistio Sophisla (1853). speare which gave him a high place 

Themistoclos (c. 514-449 n.c.), an among hts editors. 

Athenian soldier and statesman, was Theobroma, a genus of small trees 
of a middle-class family, being the (order Sterculiaoem) bearing clusters 
son of one Neocle.s. Little is known of of flowers with a rose-coloured calyx 
his early life, but he was ambitions and yellow petals, followed by long, 
from childhood, and in his unscrupu- broad yellow fruits with elevated 
lousness differed greatly from his longitudinal ribs. The most im- 
rival, Aristides, who was ostracised porcant species is T. cacao, the cacao 
in 482. T. advocated naval expend!- or cocoa plant. See CgcoK, 
ture on a large scale, to protect Thepbrommo (C,lItNiO,) occiirs in 
Athens from Persian invasion, and cocoa beans, and is obtained by treat- 
through his influence 100 new ins with lime and extracting ivith 
triremes were constructed and the alcohol. It crystallises from water 
port moved from Plialeron to Pirmus. and resembles caffeine in properties 
During 493-492, tho years of his (oaffeine=methyl-thcobromlno). 
arohonship, T. was the first man In Theocracy (Gk. ffeoKpan'a. gpvern- 
the state, and for the next ten years ment by God), a term applied to the 
exercised almost unlimited power, constitution of the Israelitish govem- 
Though the Spartan Eurybiadcs was ment as established by Moses, on 
nominally in command of the navy, account of its being under the direct 
it was T. who forced the engagement control of Yahweh. 
at Artemlsium to take place. Seeing Theocritus, the celebrated bucolic 
that Eurybiadcs was wavering and un- poet, was a native of Syracuse, and 
willing to fight, T. sent a message to the son of Praxagoras and Philinna. 
Xerxes that unless he attacked at Ho visited Alexandria during the 
once tho Greeks would make good latter end of tho reign of Ptolemy 
their escape. The Persians, accord- Soter, where he received the instruc- 
ingly, blocked tho western exit of the tion of Phlletas and Asciepiades, and 
bay with 200 ships, so that a battle began to distinguish himself as a 
was inevitable, and the glory of the poet. His first efforts obtained for 
battle of Salamis (483) fell to T. On him the patronage of Ptolemy Phila- 
the retirement of the Persians, he re- delphus, in whose praise tho poet 
builttho walls of Athens and strength- wrote the 14th, 15th, and 17 th Idylls, 
oned tho fortress and harbour of T. was the creator of bucolic poetry 
Pirreus, throwing dust in the eyes of as a branch of Greek, and through 
Sparta until the work was practically imitators, such as Virgii, of Roman 
completed. He also removed the literature. Thebucolioidyllsof T. are 
pcTOMov, an alien’s tax, and thus of a dramatic and mimetic character, 
encouraged many foreign traders to and are pictures of the ordinary life 
settle in Athens. He soon appears to of tho common people of Sicily. See 
have lost ids influence with tho Athe- Fritzsche (with Latin notes), Kynas- 
nians, probably on account of his ton, and Chohneloy. Translations : 
arrogant manners, and about 471 was Andrew Lang (prose); Calverley, The 
ostracised and banished from Athens. Idylts (verse). Cf. Symonds, The 
Ho retired to Argos, whore he was Greelc Poets, chap, xxi. 
falsely accused of treason, and then ’Theodectes (c. 37G-335 b.c.), a 
fled to Corcyra, and finally was wel- Greek orator and tragic poet, bom 
corned by Artaxerxes. He settled In at Phaselis. His father Aristander 
Magnesia, wliere ho lived till his caused him to stiidv under Plato, 
death. See Lives by Plutarch and Isocrates, and possibly Aristotle, who 
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dedicated to him one of his treatises 
of rhetoric. He also wrote several 
orations and poems on the art of 
oratory. 

Theodelinda (/?, 589-625), Queen of 
the Lombards, daug-hter of the Duke 
of Bavaria. .Slie became the consort 
of Antharis, and did mnoh to intro- 
duce Cliristiam'tyinto Lombard Italy. 

Theodicy (Geot, God, and St/cr/. 
Justice), the vimUcation of the justice 
and goodness of God in the creation 
and government of the world. See 
works on the subject by Benedict 
(1822), Von Schaden (1842), J. 
Young (2nd ed. 1861), etc. 

Theodolite, the most important of 
the instnunents used in surveying, by 
which the measurement of angles, 
vertical, but especially horizontal, is 
performed. It consists of a telescope 
mounted so as to move on two gradu- 
ated circles, one of which is hori- 
zontal, and the other vertical. The 
axes of the telescope pass through 
the centres of these two circles. The 
instrument is carefully adjusted on a 
pedestal, which when in use stands 
upon a tripod stand. An elaborate 
arrangement of screws and plates 
enables the T. to bo adjusted with 
“hough the 
■ tioal and 

only can 
accuracy. 

For the measurement of vertical 
angles a levelling instrument is more 
accurate. There are throe main types 
of T. — the Everest, the Y-pattem, 
and the transit — but the differences 
between them do not essentially affect 
the construction. It is Important to 
notice a change that has been made 
in graduating Ts. Until recently, 
British Ts. were divided into degrees, 
of which 360 made the complete 
circle, but they are now frequently 
made with the French centesimal 
graduation in which the circle is 
divided into 400 divisions. 

Theodora (c. 508-548 A.D.), wife of 
the Byzantine emperor Justinian, 
notorious before her marriage ns an 
actress and dancer of 111-roputc, was 
proclaimed empress in 527. She 
showed high courage in the Nika 
insurrection (532), and was an able 
counsellor in all matters of state. 

Theodore (1690-1756), ‘King of Cor- 
sica,' Baron do Neuhoff, born at Metz. 
Early left an orphan, he served France 
and Sweden ns a soldier, and helped 
In a plot to re-establish the Stuarts in 
England, but his plot was discovered, 
and he had to flee. He later served 
Alperoni. Marrying an Enghsh fvife, 
he stole her jewels and deserted her. 
He entered the service of Charles VI., 
who appointed him rcsiMnt at 
Florence. He headed a Corsican 
rising (1738), and was proclaimed as 
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King Theodore I. His short period 
ofgovernment was able and energotfo. 
Deposed by the Genoese (1738), ho 
came to London, was imprisoned for 
debt, but was liberated tiirough tho 
good offices of H. Walpole, and died 
there. 

Theodore of Abyssinia, see Anvs- 
SINIA. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia (c. 350-42S), 
a learned bishop and biblical sohokir 
of tho Eastern Clmrcli, born at 
Antioch. He was the leader of tho 
Antiochene or literal school of exege- 
sis. See editions of various parts 
of his extant works by Fritzsoho 
(1847), Sweto (1880-82), Mai (1832 
and 1854), and Sachan (1869). 

Theodoretus, or Theodorilus (c. 393- 
457 A.D.), was brought up under tho 
care of a pious mother, and had In- 
struction from Theodore of Sfop- 
suestia and .Tolm Chrysostom in a 
monastery. T. became a deacon in 
tho church at Antioch, and In 4 23 was 
chosen bishop of Ciwus, a city in 
Syria. Against tho opinions of tho 
heretics he directed ids efforts with so 
much success that, according to his 
own statement, he baptised 10,000 
Marcionitcs. In 431, wjien iVestorius 
was condemned by tho Council of 
Ephesus (see Nestouians), T. was one 
of those who assembled and con- 
demned its proceedings. He warmly 
protested when Jolm, patrinrcli of 
Antioch, gave his consent to tho con- 
demnation of Nestorius. In 449 T. 
was deposed from his hlshoprio, and 
ho was compelled to retire Into tho 
monastery where ho had been edu- 
cated. In 451. however, an ocouraoni- 
cal council was assembled, to which 
T. was summoned. By condemning 
Nestorius ho was restored to his 
bishopric. His works were : A Ilisloni 
of the Church, from 325 to 429 : 
'I'lAoSfor (aropta ; Tcrt Ornitons 
agaimt the Heathen ; an Apology for 
Christianity ; besides 140 letters ami 
commentaries on books of tho O.T. 
and on tho epistles of St. Paul ; and 
some others. 

Theodorio (or Theodoric) I., King 

of tho V- <•■1 , r- \ n„,jB0U 

of Ala ■ . .. and 

wari'cC ■ ■ 425- 

40. defeating uieiu ai. luuiuuou v439). 


son, became King of uio Visjgoi.us 
(452-60), offer murdering tho elder 
Thorismond, and ruled over most of 
Spain and Gaul. Ho was assassinated 
by his brother Euric. 

Thoodorio tho Groat (455-526 A.D.), 
founder of tho Oslrogothlo monarchy. 
As a child ho was a hostage at Con- 
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stantinople, and soon after his return ] 
to Ills lather, Theudemir, attacked 
the king ol the Sarmatians and cap- 
tured Singidunum (Belgrade). Theu- j 
demlr and his son now successfully 
Invaded Moesia and Macedonia, and 
on Thoudemir’s death (c. 474), T., 
alter some raids against the Emperor 
Zeno and a rival (jothio chieftain, set 
out to ivln Italy from Odoacer, whom 
ho defeated at Verona. The conquest 
was delayed by treachery, and 
Ravenna, whither Odoacer had fled, 
was besieged.. A-t last there was a 
capitulation, which T. violated by 
slaying Odoacer (493). T.’s thirty- 
three years’ reign was a period of 
peace and prosperity lor Italy. Ho 
maintained his traditional Arian 
creed, but was impartial in religious 
matters. He figures in the Nibelun- 
gcnlicd, being known to the Germans 
as Dietrich von Berne (Verona). 

Theodorus {fl- 4th century), a Greek 
philosopher of the Cyrenaio school, 
was a pupil of Arete, the daughter of 
Aristippus. Ho wroto a work on tho 
gods, llcpl flcwi', which brought him 
Into disrepute as an atheist. 

Theodorus Lasoaris.thename ol two 
emperors of Nioaja. Theodore I. was 
born about 1175, and was crowned 
Emperor ol Nicoja in 1206, waging 
war against tho Latins both before 
and after. Ho died in 1222. His 
grandson, Theodore II., camo to tho 
throne in 1255. His reign was spent 
cblefly in conflict with tho Bulgarians. 

■ Theodosius, an able Roman general 
ol tho roign of Valentiuian I. He 
fought against tho barbarians of 
Britain and Germany (307), and 
crushed a Moorish Insurrection in 
Africa (373). The reason of Ids 
oxcoution at Carthago (370) is un- 
knoivn. His son was tho Emperor 
Theodosius the Great. 

Theodosius I., Flavius, the Great 
(6. c. 340 A.D.), a Roman soldier, born 
In Spain, son of General T. (d. 370). 
Ho became Roman emperor of the 
East (c. 37 8-95). T. entered tho Chris- 
tian church, and was noted for his 
zeal against tho Arians. Ho warred 
suooessfully against tho Goths, con- 
cluding peace with them (382). With 
them as allies and with the Huns, ho 
dotoated(383 -88 ) tho usurper Slaxlmus 
who had laid claim to Gratian’s 
empire, and secured tho tlirono of tho 
West for Gratian’s brother, Valen- 
tinlan II. After tho latter’s death 
(392) T. becamo solo emperor (394). 
Tho cruel massacre by moans of 
which ho avenged the riot at Thes- 
salonioa (390) has branded his name 
with Infamy. St. Ambrose, Arch- 
bishop of Jlilan, persuaded him to 
undergo penanco in order to bo 
cleansed from Ids sin. T. divided his 
empire between his sons, Honorius 
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and Aroadius, tho former ruling tho 
West, the latter the East. See 
Flfeohier, Hist, de Thiodose le Grand, 
1679; Socrates Soholasticus, Hist. 
Ecclcsiastica; Tillomont, Hist, des 
Empereurs; Le Beau, Hist, du Bas- 
Empire; Hodgkin’s Dynasty of Theo- 
dosius, 1889. 

Theodosius 11. (401-50), grandson of ‘ 
T. the Great, and son of Arcadlus, 
succeeding him as emperor of the 
East (408). His sister, Pulchoria, and 
tho prmtorian prefect, Anthemius, 
ruled during his minority. Wars with 
the Persians (421-41) and tho Huns 
under Attila (441-48) were among the 
chief events of his reign. The Codex 
Theodosianus, a collection of Imperial 
Constitutions in IG books, was pub- 
lished in 438. See Gorlach, De Theo- 
dosius Juniore, 1751 : Gilldenpennlng, 
Oesch. des ostromischen Reiches unier 
Arkadius und Theodosius II., 1885 ; 
Mommsen and Meyer, Theodosii Libri 
XVI.. 1904-5. 

Theodosius of Bithynia, a mathe- 
matician mentioned by Strabo and 
Vitruvius, who calls him tho Inventor 
of a universal sun-dial (ix. 9). Ho 
lived before tho time of Augustus, 
but is often wrongly confused with 
T. of Tripolis, author of SiJiatpiKd. 

Theodule, St., an Alpine pass, 
10,896 ft. in height, which connects 
Val Tournanche in Piedmont, Italy, 
with Zermatt in tbo Niklausthal, 
Switzerland. It is always snow- 
covered. 

Thoognis of Megara (b. c. 540 n.c.). 
an elegiac and gnomic poet, was by 
birth a noble. He was deprived of all 
his property and shared the exile of 
the oligarchical party. The greater 
part of his poems were composed 
during his period of exile. He is the 
best preserved of tho Greek elegists, 
and owes his fame chiefly to his 
‘ maxims.’ See Introduction to Prof. 
H. Williams’s ed. of Theognis, 1910. 

Theogony (Gk. ©ed?, God; ydj'o?, 
seed), a genealogy of the gods. Slany 
early Greek poets wroto verso theo- 
gonies, of which only one, that of 
Hesiod, is extant. 

Theology (Lat. theologia, from Gk. 
eeoXdym, ' Speaking concerning God ’), 
a term widely, but somewhat in- 
accurately, used as equivalent to 
religion. T. is the science of religion, 
dealing therefore with God, and man 
in ids relations to God. The term may 
bo still further restricted to mean 
systematic T., in which department it 
deals ivith the specific doctrines, 
principles, and characteristics of 
Christianity alone. T. is treated 
under two main heads: Natural and 
Revealed T., and until tho last cen- 
tury it was usual to keep the two 
subjects strictly opart. Various 
causes, chief of which is the applies- 
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tion of the theory of evolution to 
religion and T., have conspired to do 
avray with hard and fast divisions of 
tliis kind. Modern thought, in T. as 
elsewhere, strives to minimiso the im- 
portance or deny the existence of 
critical points in the world’s history, 
and to trace instead an orderly de- 
velopment. It is evident that with- 
out an entire break with historic 
Christianity, no such change can take 
place with regard to dogmatic T. 
Here, however, the influences have 
taken the shape of a tendency to 
somewhat drastic restatement. Re- 
statement is, of course, no new thing 
in T . : it is, indeed, necessary to its 
csistonoe as a science. Moreover, 
though its working ia on different 
lines, it is doubtful whether the 
modern restatement is any more 
complete than that which culminated 
in the Simima Tfieoloffia of Aquinas. 
By the comparison of tlds great work 
with the book Foundaiinn, published 
in 1912 by Seven Oxford Men, some 
idea of the nature of the change that 
has taken place may easily he 
gathered. 

Theon, iElius (/?. 4th century A.D.), 
an ■ Alexandrian grammarian, the 
author of Progirmnastnata (Upvyvitvair' 
fiarta), which lays down practical 
rules on rhetoric. It was first pub- 
lished at Rome in 1520. Consult 
Walz, Fhetores Grad, vol. i. 

Theon the Elder, a native of 
Smyrna, and a contemporary of 
Ptolemy. Ho was a follower of Plato, 
and OTote a mathematical treatise, 
part of which was edited by De Gelder 
in 1827. 

Theon the Younger, of Alexandria, 
also a Platonlst. flourished in the lat- 
ter half of the 4th century; was the 
father of Hypatia, who was murdered 
by the populace of Alexandria (415 
A.D.). He wTOte commentaries on 
Ptolemy. Euclid, and Syntaxis. 

Theophany, a manifestation of him- 
self by God to men, especially that 
given in Jesus. 

Theophilanthropism, a religion, de- 
vised in Paris during the Revolution 
period (1796) to replace the abolished 
Ciiristianity. 

Theophilus (ft. 2i!d century A.n.), 
a bishop of Antioch, ■ 
for Ciiristianity, fsei 
gdarum, vol. riil., 

18Gl). To him, too, is sometimes 
attributed a commentary on the 
Gospels. 

Theophrastus (c. 372-287 B.t 
Greek philosopher, born at Ercs 
Lesbos. He was the pupil of ' 
and Aristotle In Athens, and o 
death of tho latter became he.._ 
the Peripatetic school, which drew 
large niunbers of pupils from M 
parts. He was a close follower of the 
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Aristotelian philosophy, fdving his 
attention specially to natural history 
and to botany. His chief works in- 
clude treatises on politjcs, Icgisintors, 
laws, metaphysics, the sen.sre and the 
imagination, oratory, poetry, and 
plants. 

Theophylaotus, or Theophylact 
(d. c. 1110), a Greek eedesiastio and 
biblical commentator. Ho bccarao 
archbishop of Achrida in Bulgarin 
(c. 1078-1107). T. was a deacon at 
Constantinople and tutor of Constan- 
tino PorphjTOgenitus, son of Michael 
VII. Ho wrote llatSeto BaciXiic( 
(Education of Princes), commen- 
taries on tho Minor Prophets, and 
other works. See De Bossi’s edition 
of his lJ'ort:s (1754-63). Consult 
Erumbaoher, BueantiniscJic Litlera- 
turge-ediichte (2nd ed., 1807). 

Theophylaotus, Simooatta (c. 580- 
630 A.D.), a Byzantine historian ol 
Egyptian race. He held public posts 
under Heraclius at Constantinople 
from 610 onwards. T. wrote a history 
of tho Emperor Monrico (582-602) ; 
‘Airoptai (fttVLKat (QucOstionCS PJtUSicct) 
and eighty-four IJeUers (Morales, 
— •• _ gfc Bekker’s cd. 

• ■ . ; Boiasonado 

d-i— (1886) for the 

Quccstiones. 

Theopompus of Chios (b. c. 378 
B.C.), a celebroted Greek historian, 
studied rhetoric under Isocrates at 
Cliios. He sliarcd tho exile wliioh Ills 
father had incurred by espousing the 
Lacedmmonian cause, but was re- 
stored to Ids conntrj- In 333 p.c. Ho 
then took a leading part in politics 
on tho aristocratic side, and raised a 
host of enemies, among whom was 
the sophist Theocritus. About 305 
B.c. he was expelled from Olios and 
fled to Egypt. Rothing is known of 
hts further fate. T. composed histories 
and orations, but none of his works 
are extant. Ho is praised by the 
ancients for his diligence and neon- 
racy. See Bury’s Ancient Greclc 
Hisforics (1900). 

■nioorbo, I. 
resembling a 

used as an ' ■ 

voice. It had two heads or nuts, 
with tho upper and middle strings 
■ ■ ' ■ ' to tho lower head, and tho 

ngs to tho upper one. 

. im (Gk. 0itop<jna, some- 
tiuug re be looked nt or seen), In 
mathematics, any proposition u-liloh 
states its conclusion, or makes some 
— „„ negation requiring 
a problem states 
is to bo done. 

I . crly speaking, tho 
' scon and Imown tho 

dcpendenco of tniths upon ono 
another. \Vlien tlius understood, it 
is nt once evident that tlie opposition 
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frequently made between facts andi 
Ta. is an incorrect one. The T, isi 
merely tho co-ordination and Inter-) 
pretation of facts, based on tliem and 
in a way containing them. An oppo- 
sition, nowever, has really arisen in) 
many cases because so few Ts. arc 
perfect. A perfect T. harmonises 
with all the facts and completelj- ful- 
fils its work. An imperfect T. is 
always inadequate, and is often 
definitely wrong. Hence it is that) 
the common distinction between fact 
and T. has arisen. In another sense 
a distinction is made between T. and 
practice, hut here again the dis- 
tinction is largely due to the preva- 
lence of imperfect Ts. Those who 
are anxious to make this distinction, 
understand by practice the applica- 
tion of that knowledge which comes 
from experience only, and is not 
sufficiently connected ^vith any 
general principles to be entitled to 
the name of a T. But the distinction 
between theoretical and practical 
labomers in the field of science or art 
is not strictly a just one, for there is no 
theorist whose knowledge is all T., 
and there is no practical man whose 
skill is all derived from experience. 
Regarding, however, tho higher class 
of men to whom one would apply the 
terms theoretical and practical, one 
sees that there are obvious faults to 
which both parties are subject. 

Theosophy, meaning divine .wis- 
dom, dates from a very high anti- 
quity, coming down to us from tho 
Ncoplatonists, Plotinus, lamblichus, 
and Proclus. Numbered among 
them also are Paracelsus, Boehme, 
and tho Rosicrucians. In thoEastalso 
T. is of very ancient origin, tlio San- 
skrit equivalent being Brahma- Vidyd, 
or divine knowledge. It is closely 
allied to mysticism, and involves a 
belief in one absolute incomprehen- 
sible and supreme deity, which is the 
root of all nature, and of all that is 
visible and invisible, a belief in man’s 
eternal nature, which, being a radia- 
tion of tho universal soul, is of an 
identical e.ssonoo with it, and a belief 
that by returning to the purity of 
nature, one can gain certain occult 
powers. T. has always had as an 
aim tho reconciliation of aU religions 
and nations under a common system 
of othic.s. Helena Petro-vna Blavat- 
sky (1831-91), a Russian princess, who 
it Is claimed was initiated in Tibet, 
is tho recognised founder of tho two 
great branches of to-day. T. is sup- 
po.'od to be preserved by initiates 
scattered over tho world who have 
attained spiritual perfection, but 
elect to watch over tho religion. A 
group of these Arliats, Slahatmas, or 
Masters, it is said, led II. P. Blavatsky 
to found tho Theosophical Society in 


1875. Its teachings in general may 
be said to bo founded on the two 
great principles of Karma — ^which in 
(Christian terminology would moan 
‘ Whatsoever a man sows that shall 
he also reap ’ — and Beincamation, or 
the belief that man must undergo a 
series of lives until he has assimilated 
all tho sold experiences and can at- 
tain to Nirvana. The terminology 
and tho thoughts seem to the Western 
to be Buddhistic, but it is claimed 
that T. is not Buddhism. After H. P. 
Blavatsky died, W. G. Judge, of 
America, became the leader, and upon 
his death the society split into two 
sections, one following Mrs. Kathe- 
rine Tingley, and the other Mrs. Annie 
Besant. See H. P. Blavatsky, The 
Key to Theosophy, Isis Unveiled, The 
Secret Doctrine. 

Theotooopuli, Domenico (sumamed 
El Greco) (c. 1515-1625), a Spanish 
painter and sculptor, probably a 
pupil of Titian. In 1577 ho was living 
at Toledo in Spain, and painted ‘ The 
Parting of Christ’s Raiments . . . ’ 
for the cathedral there, and ‘ The 
Entombment of Count Orgaz, 1323 ’ 
for the church of Santo Tom6 (1581). 
His ' Saint Jerome ’ is in the National 
Gallery, London. T. constructed and 
decorated the church and monastery 
of the Bernardine monks at San 
Domenico dl SUvos, and designed tho 
church of the Augustlnes at Madrid, 

Thera, or Santorin, a volcanic 
island in the iEgean Sea, one of the 
Cyclades. It forms with the Island of 
Therasia and the islet of Aspronesl 
a ring, the crater of tho volcano. In 
the midst of which lie three smaU 
islands, Palrea, Mikra, and Nea 
Kaumene. The highest point of 
T, is Mt. Elias (1910 ft.), which ex- 
isted before the volcano was formed. 
Tho modern town of Thera is built at 
a height of 900 ft. on the cliffs, which 
rise perpendicularly from the water, 
and the foundations of the houses 
are excavated in tho tufa, or other 
volcanic strata. Numerous rock carv- 
ings and inscriptions have been dis- 
covered, and near the foot of Mt. 
Elias is the temple of Thea Basileia. 
T. was important in ancient history, 
having colonised Gyrene on the N. 
coast of Africa in G31 n.c. 

Theramenes, an Athenian, son of 
Hagnon, was a leading member of the 
oligarchical government of tho 400 at 
Athens, in 411 n.c. Subsequently, 
however,henot only took a prominent 
part in the deposition of the 400, but 
came fonvard as the accuser of Anti- 
phon and Archeptolemus, who had 
been his intimate friends. After the 
capture of Athens by Lysander, 
Theramenes was chosen one of the 
Thirty Tyrants (404). See ThirlwaU, 
History of Greeee, vol. iv. 
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Thorapeutao, an ascetic sect akin 
to the Essenes, described In an 
anonj-mous work onco ascribed to 
Philo Judffius {Concerning the Con- 
teniplative Life). Tins work is now 
held to be a forgerj". 

Therapeutics, Therapeusis, or 
Therapy, that branch of the Boience of 
medicine which deals with the cure of 
disease, tlie relief of certain 83 Tnp 
toms, or the prevention of their occur 
renco by various agencies. Remedial 
agencies are divided into classes, 
according to general similarity of 
treatment, e.g. aerotherapeutios {g.v.), 
balneotherapeutics (g.v.), electro 
therapeutics (g.v.), psychic thera 
peutics or hj-pnotism, serum thera 
peutics (g.v.), vaccine therapeutics 
(g.v.), hydrotherapeutics or hydro 
pathy (g.v.), etc. 

Theresa, St., see Teresa. 
Theresienstadt, a tn. in Bohemia, 
on the Eger, near its confluence with 
the Elbe, 32 m. N.N.W. of Prague, 
and 17 m. from Teplits. It is the 
prlneipoi fortified place tn Bohemia. 
Pop. 6094. 

Theresopolis, a colony of Brazil 
(German), situated in the state of 
Santa Catharlna, 31 m. S.W. of 
Desterro. Pop. 2500. 

Therezina, a tn. of Brazil, in the 
prov, of Piauhy, of which it Is the 
capital. The manufacture of cotton 
thread, etc., is extensively carried on. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Theriaoa, a pharmacological term 
for treacle or molasses. The word is 
derived from flii^ov, a wild beast, the 
oompoimds originally known as 
theriacss being supposed to act as 
antidotes to poisonous bites. T. an- 
droinaehi, or Venice treacle, contains 
seventj’ ingredients ; its invention is 
ascribed to Andromaohus. Nero’s 
physician. 

Therm, the British thermal unit 
(B.Th.TJ.). It is the amount of heat 
roouired to raise one pound of water 
through 1° P. (from 60^ to 61“ F.), and 
equals 251'9 calories (g.v.). 

Thermae wore the huge buildings 
erected by the Roman emperors, and 
comprised not only baths of various 
kinds, but often libraries, gyninasia, 
theatres, etc. The diileront varieties 
of baths which were taken, and the 
rooms, were briefly as follows: The 
apartment for undressing \Yaa the 
apndvieriuni; the alipl 
ariwn was a room for 
in the frigidarlum ive 
and in the calidarhm 
The iejndariuni was a ivarm room, 
with no bath, in which the batlior 
usuallv speut some time before un- 
dressing. T. were buUt by the em- 
perors Agrlppa (21 B.C.), Nero (Co), 
Titus (Sib Domitian (95), etc. 

Thermal Unit, see CaEORIE. 
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Thermia, or Kythnos, one of the 
chief islands of the Cyclades, Greece 
situated in the Bay of Hagia Irini! 
It possesses mineral springs, which 
are much frequented in the summer, 

Thermidor (from Gk. heat, 
and Supoi’, gift), a month in the 
Republican calendar, introduced at 
the time of the French Revolntion, 
It extended from July 1 9 to August 1 8. 

Thermit, or Thermite, a mixture of 
finely powdered aluminium and oxide 
of Iron (' hammer scale,’ Fo,Oi), the 
heat of combustion of whicli produces 
a temperature of about 3000“ C. It 
was invented by Mr. Clatido Yanton 
of London and utilised for welding by 

Dr. E " - ’■■the 

react! lum 

oxide . ' ■ (u is 

done ■ • the 

ends of iiiu runs or pmies lu no joined. 
The hot iron and slog raise tlio 
temperaturo of the ends to welding 
heat and motnllio Iron Is deposited in 
the Interstice. Thus en pressing 
together a perfect joint is mndo, dis- 
pensing with fish plates and oiectrio 
connections in electric traction rails. 
The mixture is also used for welding 
steel tubes and for mending iron cast- 
ings. Oxides of other motnls can bo 
substituted for iroa oxide, whereby 
the pure metal can bo obtained ns well 
as many valuable alloys by using 
mixed oxides. 

Thermo-chemistry is tho science, 
founded on tho law of tho con- 
servation of energy, which deals with 
tho thermal effects nocompanylng 
ohomlcal notions. Reactions in wlilch 
heat is evoivod are culled ‘ exo- 
thermic,’ ond where heat is absorbed 
they aro termed ’ endothermic.’ 
Measurements of tho heal of forma- 
tion of substances, tho heat of solu- 
tion, of comhub'lion, and of the nou- 
tmltsation of acids and bases, have 
been determined, ’riio amount of heat 
liberat cd in ohomioal rcactiou is deter- 
mined by allowing it to warm a known 
quantity of iiquid (gcueralts- water) 
whoso speciflo heat is known, and 
measuring the rise of temperaturo liy 
means of an accurate thermometer. 
Tho water calorimeter generally cm- 
pioj-ed for this purpose consists of nn 
inner platinum vessel surrounded bj' 
water contained in an outer vessel of 
silver, wldch is protected by poorly 
, - material so ns to diinintsh 

heat by radiation. Tho ro- 
itances, cither in tho pure 
iolution, are brought to tlio 
same temperature nud Introduced 
into the inner yessoU The tempera- 
turo of tho water is taken before and 
after tho reaction, and from tho rise 
of temperaim-o, tho quanlilj' of water 
present, and its speoifle heat (and 
knowing tho water equivalent of tho 
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calorimeter), the amount of heat algebraic equation ■W’=JH, where "W 
liberated is determined. In order that is the work done, H the heat absorbed 
a reaction may bo studied thermo- or given out, and J i= a constant called 
chemically, it must take place at tho mechanical equivalent of heat, 
ordinary temperatures, and must This law then asserts that when work 
proct«d rapidly to the end. JIany re- is converted into heat, the heat pro- 
actions which do not fulfil these con- duced is definitely projiortional to tho 
ditions, such as many processes of work expended, and cice rersi if heat 
combustion, can be made to fulfil is used to do work a quantity of heat 
them. This is done by causing the disappears proportional to tho work 
substance to be burnt, in the presence done. Joule and others spent con- 
of oxygen under increased pressure, siderable time and labour in ascertain- 
In a steel bomb lined with platinum ing the exact value of J. The value 
or enamel. Only in a comparatively now generally accepted as correct Is 
few cases ha= it been possible to make 4‘19 x 1 0’ in tho C.G.S. system. This 
direct determinations of the heat first law is based on tho dynamical 
value of chemical changes. Thermal theory of beat, i.e. that beat is a form 
values, which cannot bo detenuined of energy. Joule’s experiments were 
direcily, can ho calctilafed indirectly published in 1843 and 1878. 
by method.s depending on the funda- Canwl's vorlc. — In 1824 Carnot 
mental principle of thermo-chemistry published his famous essay, 7’he 
which was propoundedbyHess(1840). Motive Power oj Heal. Previous to this 
This principle, known as the ‘ con- time the unduiatory theory of iight 
stancy of the heat sum,' may be stated had been firmiy established, yet the 
thus: ‘The heat evolved in a chemical oaloricthcory of heatstillheldit^own. 
process is the same whether it takes Carnot worked on the caloric theory, 
place in one or in several stages.’ The although before his death there is no 
heat cliango, therefore, is dependent doubt that he had grasped the idea of 
only on the initial and final stages of the dynamical theory, Carnot’s work 
the reaction or system of reaction, was unnoticed until Clapeyron, ten 
Thus the heat of formation of methane years after its publication, cleared up 
cannot be determined directly, but a what was faulty in Carnot’s reasoning, 
value may bo arrived at by subtract- Any arrangement for the transforma- 
Ing the heat evolved when methane is tion of heat into mechanical energy is 
burnt from that evolved when the termed a heat engine. The latter con- 
corresponding weights of free carbon sists essentially of three parts: (1) Tho 
and hydrogen arc burnt. The unit source of heat; (2) the working sub- 
ot heat used in thermo-chemical stance; (3) the refrigerator. In tho 
measurements is tho calorie, or the common steam engine the working 
quantity of heat wiiich is required to substance is tho water and steam, 
raise 1 gram of water from 0” to 1“ C. Heat is communicated to it from tho 
The results of thermo-chemical mea- sides of the boiler. 'Ihe heat Ls partly 
Burements are expressed by sym- converted into work, and tho rest 
hols, which mean gram-atomic, or, in given up to tho condenser, 
tho case of compounds, gram-mole- Carnot’s aicU. — Carnot Imagined 
cular weights of the subsl ances which an ideal engine in which no heat was 
react, ’ihus Hj -i- O = HiO -i- C8300 lost hy friction. In fact he considered 
calories means that G8,3C0 calories of a cycle of operations each of which 
heat are liberated when 2 grams of was reversible. Supjpo.sing we have a 
hydrogen and 16 grams of water unite cylinder C with perfectly non-con- 
at ordinary lemperature.s to form 18 ducting sides, a perfectly conducting 
grams of water. If the reacting sub- bottom, and fitted with a frictionless, 
Blancos are in solution, the presence of non-conducting piston D. ’Phe 
a large quantity of water is denoted cylinder C can be placed either on a 
by the sjnubol aq — thus: KOHaq ! non-conducting slab F, or in conneo- 
+ nClaq = KClaq-i- 13700 calories. As 1 tion with the conducting sotuce A at 
well as being of theoretical import- j temperature f,°, or the refrigerator B 
ance, thermo-chemistry has been ! at temperature f,°. Let the cylinder 
found of great value in determining I contain air, or any other working sub- 
the heating power of fuels for com- ; stance under pressure. This pressure 
mercial purpoics. See H. C. Jones, ! is applied by tho piston and can be 
Elements of Physical Chemtstry, 1907; j altered at will. Let the v.-orking sub- 
Scoit, IntroductiontoChemical 'I'heoTV,' stance be put through a series of 
1891; Naumann, 2'/ierrno-C’7(enife, 1 changes known as Carnot’s cycio, and 
lfeb2. let those changes be represented bv 

Thermodynamics, as tho name means of Watt’s Indicator diagram 
suggcr.ts. deals tvith the relations be-ifq.c.). Suppose the worldng substance 
tween heat and work. The modem | to be in tho condition, initiallv, ropre- 
Bcicnce is based on two fundamental sented by A. Place it on the slab F 
principles. Joule expressed what island compress it adiabaticallv, i.e. 
now the first fundamental law by the without gain or loss of heat, bv ^du- 
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aJly reducing the Joad on the piston 
until the state B is reached. The 
^ subsrance will, have passed through 
a senes of conditions represented by 
the line AB. Now place the cylinder 
m connection with A, and allow It to 
expand slowly to condition C by re- 
leasing the load on D, the piston. In 
general the substance would cool by 
such an expansion. But it is kept at 
constant temperature by heat H, 
absorbed from the source A, The 
process must be slow so that tho 
temperature of the working sub- 
stance (W.S.) is never sensibly below 
that of the source. The series of con- 
ations will be represented by the 
Isothermal line BO. Now place the 
cylinder back on the slab F and allow 
it to expand a little more adiabati- 
cally. No beat is communicated to it , 
from outside so that tho W.S. will 
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cycle. There aro two conditions to bo 
fulfilled ere the process is reversible; 
. (1) That when the W.S. is taking heat 
from tho source or giving heat to tho 
, rofngerator its temperature must bo 
sensibly the same as that of tho 
source and refrigerator rcspcctivelv. 





FIG. 2 


Refisyeraior 

B 


FIG. 1 

cool. Let It cool to a temperature /. 
along the adiabatic CD. Place the 
cylinder in connection with the re- 
frigerator at and slowly compress 
the W.S. by Increasing the load on 
the piston. The substance would 
warm under the compression, but 
since it is in contact with the re- 
frigerator and its temperature is 
never sensibly above f,°, it gives up an 
amount of heat H, to it. Suppose the 
W.S, has then returned to its initial 
state A, along the isothermal DA. 
The area ABCD represents tho 
balance of work done by the W.S.. 
because work BCFE is done by the 
substance along BC, and work CDGF 
along CD. When the substance is 
contracting along DA and AB, work 
DG, HA, and H13BA, respectively, is 
done on it. Thus the balance of work 
done by the W.S. is represented by 
the area ABCD (see Indicator 
diagrams). Heat Hi is taken from the 
Source and heat H. given up to tho 
refrigerator. Thus tho work done 
must equal the difference between 
Hi and Hj, The process is reversible, 
i.e. wo could have worked around the 
cycle ABCD in tho direction DCDAD, 
In each part of the cycle tho work 
done woiild be equal and opposite to 
that done in tho direct working of tho 


1 (2) That the pressure exerted by tho 
W.S. on the piston should bo sensibly 
tho same os the load on tho piston. 
These conditions imply that tho cycle 
must be traversed very slowly. A 
quantity of iceat O'underatmospherlo 
pressure is an example of a reversible 
process. Slightly increase tho pres- 
sure and the ice ivill melt, release it 
and the ieo is formed again. Ice 
throivn into water at 10^ C. is an 
example of an Irrovorslblo proce.ss. 
No process wo know of will change 
tho water back to ice at 10“ C. Wo 
showed above that W, tho work done, 
is equal to H, - Hs. the diCeronco be- 
tween heat taken from source and 
heat given to tho refrigerator. Tho 

effleientn/ of an engine is equal to ^ 

where Q is tho mechanical equivalent 
of the heat taken from tho source, i.e. 
Q=3H. ThusE=JH. Lord Kelvin, 
Clausius, and others continued to 
work on tho lines Jaid down 2/yCarnot, 
and Kelvin and Clausius both formu- 
lated the second law of thermo- 
dynamics on slightly different tenns. 
In simple langi'aB® the law states 
that we cannot transform heal into 
work merely by conlinn a body already 
at its lowest available temperature. 
It is easy to show that all reversible 
engines woridng between two given 
temperatures, and taking in equal 
quantities of heat from tlio source are 
equally efiicient. Lot A and B ho tho 
two engines, of wliicli A is tlio more 
efficient. Let A work forwards 
taking heat H from tho source and 
giving Hi to tlie refrigerator. Lot B 
work backwards giving lioat H to tlio 
source and taking H, from tho ro- 
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frisrerator. Since A is more efficient 
There is a balance of work 
done equal to and this 

comes from the refrigerator, since B 
restores ivhat heat A takes from the 
source. Work cannot be done by- 
taking hgat from a body at Its loweA 
available temperature. The re- 
frigerator is at its lowest available 
temperature. Thus Hi must equal H, 
and the engines are equally effloient. 
It Is an easy extension to prove that 
ail revcrsibie engines -working be- 
tween the same temperatures are 
equally efficient, no matter what heat 
is taken from the source. 

Kelvin’s absolute scale. — The above 
proof may be expressed by saying 
that the efficiency of an engine 
depends only on the temperatures 
between which it is working, and not 
on the W.S. Kelvin devised an 
absolute scale of temperature from 
consideration of this fact. Supposing 
a quantity of heat (Q) were sent do-wn 
a number of temperature steps, the 
quantity lessening as each stop is 
passed by the conversion of some 



heat into work, the temperature steps 
would be equal on Kelvin’s scale if an 
equal amount of work were expended 
at each stop. Let ea, 0p, etc., be a 
senes of isotliormals (the tempera- 
™res taken on Kelvin’s scale). Let 
AG and BH be two adiabatics. Let 
an engine working round the cycle 
ABCD take heat Qg from the source 
and give Qn to the refrigerator. Then 
work Qs-Qb would bo done, equal 
to area ABCD. Let another engine 
work round the cycle DCFB, taking 
neat Qr from the source and giving 
vQ to the refrigerator. Work Qn - Qq 
M done, equal to area DOPE, 
“jnulnrly let engines work between 
an the temperatures ftp, Ss . . . 
Then, if Qs-QR = Qii-QQ = QQ-Qp 


. . . the temperature intervalsfe-«B, 
dB-dQ, etc., are equal on Kelvin’s 
scale. The ejTiciency on such a scale 

is Supposing the above 

process were continued xmtil no heat 
were left to be expended as work, 
we should have reached the zero on 
Kelvin’s scale. The efficiency depends 
only on the difference of temperature 
of source and refrigerator. Thus 
E=A(e3-ffB), where A is a constant 
and 03 and SB the temperatures of the 
source and refrigerator respectively. 

But Tiet the process be 

taken on until all the heat is used up. 
0B=O in snob a case, and E=A0s. 

But =1, since Qr is 0. 

Thus A=g|. Therefore the efficiency 
is equal to Since 

then It has been 

found that for a perfect gas Kelvin’s 
scale agrees with the gas scale. By a 
perfect gas is meant one that obeys 
Boyle's, Charles’s, and Joule’s laws. 
The two former are dealt ivith in 
Heat. The latter states that a perfect 
gas that expands and does no work 
remains constant in temperat-uro. 

Applications of thermodynamics. 
(a) To gases . — For a gas that obeys 
Boyle’s law PV = BT, where P=the 
pressure, V= volume, T the absolute 
temperature, i.e. temperature on 
Kelvin’s scale, and K is a constant. 



Wo shall first prove that the ratio of 
the specific heats for a gas is equal 
to the ratio of the two elasticities. 
Let the gas have the Initial condition 
represented by A (Fig. i). Let A be on 
the isothermal 0. Let tlie gas expand 
at constant pressure, i.e. along AB, 
unUl its temperature Is 0+d0. Then 
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it along tho isothermal 
IB+dS). Pinallj" allow it to be com- 
pressed at constant volume to Its 
final state. Let the change of 
pressure along AC ho dp, and tho 
change of volume along AB be 
dv. Draw the adiabatic through C 
ineeting AB in D. The Isothermal 
elasticity E9 is by definition equal 
change of pressure along CB 
^ change of volume along CB ‘ 
.•.Ee=ux^. 

Similarly tho adiabatic elasticity 
„ . AO E-(> AB 

E^-ux^. Thus 

Heat received .along AB 
“ Heat received along AD 

Heat received alon g AB 
"Heat received along AO 
since CD is an adiabatic and area 
ACD is very small. Thus 

where Kp, Ku are tho spcoiflo heats 
at constant pressure and constant 
■ volume respectively. 

. fsavl 

•• E9“Kr“^ 

Difference of specific heats. — Con- 
sider the eyele ACS in. Eis.4. The heat 
taken In by tho working substances 
is KndS along AC, and Ldu along 
CB. L is the latent heat of dilatation. 
Heat KpdS is given out along BA. 
Tho algebraic sum of tho heat taken 
in is equal to the work done, i.c. to 
area AOB. This area is negligible. 
Thus Kfd9-I-Ldu-Kpde=0. For a 
perfect gas L=P (tho pressure) and 
PV=E9. Diflerentiating wo have 
that Pdw=Ede. 

.'. K.vd9+Pdv-Kpde-0. 

.-. K.pde-Kvde='Rd9,i.e. Kp-Ku=R; 

.-. Ka= 

7-1 

TTorA; done during an isothermal 
expansion . — Tho work done in any 
expansion is Jpdr. If tho body (the 
gas) expands from e, to r, the work 
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for adiabatic expansion. For isother- 
mal expansion the same term holds. 

'E9=^-~. In on isothermal expansion 

the equation PV=RT=constant is 
valid also. Differentiating wo get 


de 


=P=-ES. 


Pdrd rdp=0. Thus - 

E0='’<f^’=vEO='YP. 

For an adiabatic expansion, then, the 

equation -j^+vP=0 holds. The 

solution of the equation is PVva 
constant, and this is tho equation for 
adiabatic expansion. 

.Applications lo change of stale in 
solutions . — If a substance c.an exist, 
imder suitable pressure and volume, 
in two states, tho indicator diagram 
shows that tho isothormols are hori- 
zontal. Take water and steam ns an 
illustration. In Fig. 5 AB is tho 


done is / pdv. 

J fi 

work done= / 


Now PV = constant. 


’£L*’=p,v. 


■'Is 





FIG. 5 


dv 


=P,Vilogr|?=RTlog^4 

An amount of heat equal to tho above 
must be supplied to the gas in the 
expansion since it is isothermal. 
Adiabatic expansion . — IVo have 

shown that Now 

liiB uVi 


isothermal for steam at 6^ (approxi- 
mately 100*^ C.). At B water begins 
to form. BO is tho isothennal for a 
mixture of steam and water. At C all 
steam is condensed, and CD is the 
isothermal for water. Is n 

similar curve for 0-dd. From C and 
B take adiahatics BG and CF. Con- 
sider unit mass, 1 gram, of the water 
taken round the cycle CBB'F- Bet 
Vj and Vi bo tho spociflo volumes of 
water and steam. Heat taken iu along 
CB is L, tho heat of evaporation at 

9°. The effioionoy is Thus 

work done = — ^ CBGF. 

This area Is equal to (fr-r'idh- 
since It Is approximately a parallwo- 

Lu5 

gram. Therefore (Vi-'Vi)dp=‘ ~i- » 
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g'' = (f, - r,) llie well - known 

equation lor the latent heat. If Vi>Vi, 

^ Is positive and vice vercA. Tims 

for steam the boiling point rises with 
pressure. 

Entrovv. — It at a temperature 6 a 
body takes in beat H. there is said to 

bo a change of entropy We proved 
in the paragraph on Kelvin’s scale 
that etc. Thus when we pass 

from one adiabatic to anotlier along 
any isothermal the change in entropy 
is the same. This change of entropy 
is used to distinguisli adiabatic-s. just 
as change of temperature is used to 
distinguish Isothormals. No heat Is 
lost or absorbed when a body ex- 
pands adiabatically. Thus an adia- 
batic is a lino of constant entropy. 
It is a universal law that entropy Is 
tending to a maximum. In any 
change of heat energy from one body 
to another there is gain, never loss, 
of entropy. For example, suppose 
a warm body Is placed into contact 
with a cold body until they finally 
attain the same temperature e. Let 
tlio warm body lose heat Q to the 
colder body. The loss of entropy by 

the hot body is <~, becauEO~its 
average temperature is >fl. The gain 
of entropy of the cold body is >5 

since Its average temperature Is <0. 
Thus altogether tliere is gain of 
entropy. 

Expression for xcorh done in terms 
of entropy . — ^^Vork done in Carnot’s 
cyclo=W=Q,-Q 5 , where Q, is the 
units of heat absorbed at 0„ and Qj 
those at 0,. Let <>„ lie the 
entropies corresponding to tho two 
adiabatics in Carnot’s cycle. Then 

work donc-Qi-Q. 

Temperature - entropy diaffmms. — 
Tho condition of a substance is often 
suitably defined by its entropy and 
temperature, and not by its pressure, 
volume and temperature. Equal 
increments of entropy are marked 
along tlie horizontal axiB,andtempera- 
turo along the vortical axis. Fig. 0 
shows a Carnot’s cycle on this dia- 
gram. As stated before, tho adiaba- 
tics BC and DA are lines of constant 
entropy or Isentropics. The isother- 
mals are of course horizontal. We 
get, then, such a cycle os ABCD. 
Work done in the cycle= (6, - SsKiti - <>,1 
=arcaABCD. Entropy -temperature 
diagrams are of use in determining 


the efficiency of steam-engines work- 
ing under various conditions. For a 
fuller account of these methods, 
readers are advised to consult such 
works as Ilankine’s Steam Engine. 



Application of the principles of 
entropy to thermodynamical preO- 

lems . — For a reversible cycle is 

0, because ^ is constant at all paits 

of tho cycle. Another e.xpresslon for 
tlic latent heat of water can bo ob- 
tained from the entropy-temperature 
diagram. Let a gram of water bo 
taken round the same cycle as in 
Fig. 5. We proved before that the 
%vork done in tho cycle CBB‘F in 

Fig. 5 was - . . Fig. 7 is an entropy- 

U 

temperature diagram for steam and 
water, under the same conditions as 



before. Heat taken in along AB 
(Fig. 7) is L. That given out along 

CD is ^L - The heat taken in 

along DA is C,d9, where Ci is the 
specific heat of the substance in tho 
first state. Tho heat given out along 
BC is C,d9, where C, is the specific 
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heat of tho substance In the second 
Btete. Thus total heat taken in is 

The area of ABCD 
is and this is also the heat taken 

in, ^+Ci-Ct=^. This is the 

second latent beat equation. Of 
recent years tho science of thermo- 
dynamics has been vastly employed 
in problems of radiation. For these 
more advanced problems the reader 
is referred to the original papers in the 
Pbi7. Trans, and elsewhere. 

Thermo-electricity, see Electm- 
CITT. 

Thermograph, an instrument used 
for automatically recording the fluc- 
tuations in the temperature of the air. 
The ‘ Richard ’ pattern of thermo- 
graph consists of a curved metal tube 
containing a suitable liquid. Rise 
or fall of temperature respectively 
straightens or increases tho curvature 
of tho tube by the alteration in the 
volmne of the liquid. The move- 
ment is transmitted by levers to a 
pen, which makes a trace on a revolv- 
ing drum. The photographic ther- 
mograph of the Meteorological Com- 
mittee consists of a revolving drum 
of prepared paper on wliioh is photo- 
graphed the position of a bubble of air 
introduced into the mercury column 
and which moves up and down with 
the temperature. 

Thermometer and Thermometry. 
The thermometer is an instrument 
for measuring temperature (q.p.). 
Galileo was the first to use one, 
but his was not sealed. Ferdinand 
II., Grand Duke of Tuscany, was the 
inventor of a seMed and graduated 
thermometer. Ho filled a bulb and 
tube with alcohol and sealed oS the 
latter whilst the alcohol was warm. 
Mercurial thermometers made their 
appearance about 1655. Fahrenlicit 
constructed his thermometer, the 
pattern of wlilch has survived to this 
day, in 1714. His zero point was 
found by immersing the thermo- 
meter in a mixture of ice and sal- 
ammoniac. Ho found tho freezing 
point of water by immersing the ther- 
mometer in a mixture of Ico and 
water. He also detoiminod the boil- 
ing point of water and the blood tem- 
perature of human beings. The boil- 
ing point of water he called 312°, the 
freezing point was then 32°, Tho 
intermediate space between these 
points he divided into 180 equal 
parts. The Fahrenheit scale is still 
m general use. Two other ther- 
mometer scales are frequently used: 

(1) Reaumur’s scale, and (2) Centi- 
grade scale. Rdaumur took the freez- 
ing point of water as zero and tho 
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boiling point as 80° on lus scale. 
The intervening space he divided 
into SO equal parts and called them 
degrees. The Centigrade scale was 
made by Celsius, and is used bv 
scientific men all over tho world. 
The freezing point of water is taken 
as tho zero and the boiling point as 
100°. As usual tho intervening sp.ico 
was divided equally into 100 degree 
parts. Fig. 1 shows a comparison of 
tho three scales. 



FIG. 1 


Consiniclion of a mmuru-in-gjass 
thermometer. — When merourj- is 
heated it expands. If a method of 
measuring tliis expansion is obtained, 
tho temperatra’es corresponding to 
any increase of volume can bo denned. 
To construct a thormomotcr for ac- 
curate measurements, a capillary tube 
of uniform boro is selected. Tho 
smaller tho boro tho more sensitive 
tho thermometer is, but it adds to the 
difiioultv of cleaning, filling, etc. Tho 
tube is first thoroughly cleaned and a 
bulb blown at one end. Tlio size of 
this bulb is adjusted by tho experi- 
ence of tho glass blower. Tho larger 
tho biilb the more sensitive is tho tlior- 
mometer, but tho walls of tho bulb 
must be strong. Tho next process is 
to fill tho bulb with mercurj'. Tho 
bulb is heated to oxpol some of tho 
air. and tho open end of tho tube 

S laced under mercury. As tho air In 
le bulb cools, it contracts, and some 
mercury is drawn into tho tube and 
bulb. Tho tube is tlion gently 
warmed, bulb downwards, until tho 
mercury boUs and its vapour fills tho 
bulb and tube. On again inverting 
the tube over mcrcurj- and allowing to 
cool, the bulb should bo completely 
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filled vrith mercnry. If not, the bulb ' self-rezisterin? thermometer, -n-hich is 
must be heated The tube is the oldest of its Mnd. The fanib A is 

then draivn out near the end until the filled noth alcohol or some snoh liquid, 
bore is almost closed. The mercnrT- and this extends to B. BCis a thread 
is nranned until it flows past the nar- of mercurj with surfaces at B and C. 
row part, and the latter rapidly heated Above C more alcohol is p,laccd. The 
to send it off. The thermometer Ls tube CD ends in a bulb D, in which 


then put away for a year or so to com- 
pletely contract and get ‘ cured.' 
The thermometer must then be gra- 
duated. It Is immersed as com- 
pletely as pos-slblo in a mixture of ice 
and water. The mixttire will be at 


there is a space for the exiiaasion of 
the alcohoL Two steel springs, in- 
dices (see side diagram), are placed one 
above each end of the thread BC. 
They are just strong enough not to 
slip. When the temperature rise 


0’ C. i\Tiea the column of mercury the alcohol expands and pushes for- 
has become settled, a mark is placc-d ward the mercury 
on the tube opposite to the top of the column EC, and the 
mercury meniscus. The thermometer index at C. iVhenit 
is then pnt aside for a short time, i cools again the index 
and then immersed completely in the : at C is left behind- 
Eteam issuing from boUing water. A ■ Thus this index marks 
mark as before is placed on the tube. ; the maximum tem- 

j perature attained. As 
I the temperature falls, 

! the alcohol in A con- 

• tracts and the end B 
, rises, pushing the 
; index with it. When 
: it expands again this 
i index is lefu behind 
land marks the mini- 
i mum temperature, 
i Fig. 3 is a diagram of 

Rutherford's maxi- ^ | 

. mum and minimum ' 
.'thermometer. Itcon- 

• sists really of two 
: separate thermome- 
ter. The maximum 

: thermometer, on the 

• right, is filled with 
. mercury. As the tem- 
perature rises the 
mercury meniscus 
plashes an index be- 
fore it. This is left 
behind to mark the 
maximum tempera- 
ture, as the tempera- 
ture falls again. The 
minimum ther- 
mometer, on the left, 
is filled with aicoboL 
Below the surface of 
the alcohol is placed an index, which is 
kept below the surface by the surface 
tension of the alcohol. But it is left 
behind when the surface of the alco- 
hol rises and so gives the minimum 




no. 


flG. 2 

These marks give the lower and upper 
fixed points of the thermometer, if 
it is to be of Centigrade, the interven- 


ing space is divided into 100 parts, or temperatt^. In Xegretti and Zam- 


graduated by comparison with a 
standard thermometer. The ther- 
mometer is then ready for use. Alco- 
hol is often used instead of mercuty 
in thermometers, but Giving to its 
small range (it boils at 78' C.) it is not 
so useful, although it is more sensi- 
tive than mercury. 

Types of thermcnneiers. — We have 
airc Fahrenheit, 

■•'■i.rthermome- 


bra’E maximum thermometer there is 
a constriction in the tube close to the 
bulb. As the temperature rises the 
mercury is forced past this constric- 
tion, but on subsequent cooling it is 
left beiiind. The upper end of the 
column thus reads" the maximum 
temperature attained. Clinical ther- 
mometers are constructed in much 
the same manner (i.e. thermometers 
for reading the temperature of the 


ters. iig. 2ino;-.= atik.jr3mofSix's.hnnian body). In Phillip’s maxi- 
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mum thermometer, a short thread of 
mercury is separated from the rest by 
a small air bubble. This thread is 
pushed forward as the temperature 
rises, but remains in situ as the tem- 
perature falls, and thus indicates the 
maximum temperature. This tlier- 
mometer is used in deep-sea sounding, 
etc., being very stable. The hypso- 
meter is a combination of thermome- 
ter and water-boiling apparatus. It 
is kno^vn that the boiling point of 
water varies at different altitudes. 
This variation is of use in determining 
the heights of mountains by finding 
the boiling point at the top. The 
hypsometer Is the instrument used, 
and is very strong and portable. 

Gas Ihemiomcters. — A gas consti- 
tutes a much more sensitive thermo- 
metric fluid than any liquid, lor two 
reasons : (1 ) Its speolfio gravity is low 
and it can be obtained at a definite 
standard of purity, and (2) its co- 
efficient of expansion is largo. There 
are two types of gas tliermomcter (air 
is usually used)— (1) Tlie constant- 
volume air thermometer, (2) con- 
stant - pressure air thermometer. 
Jolly’s is the simplest form of con- 
stant-volume air thermometer (Fig.4 ). 



A glass bulb A of dry air is con- 
nected to a glass tube B by a flexible 
tube. Mercury fills the flexible tube 
and part of B. The level of mercury 
is kept fixed in one limb, i.e. 
at C. The volume of air in A is 
thus constant. The difference of 
level of mercury at C and at B gives a 
measure of the pressure. The pres- 
sure is determined for the tempera- 
tures of melting ice, 0°, and steam 
from boiling water, 100'’. The in- 
strument can then be graduated to 
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give a temperature between 0” and 
100° by simply reading the pressure. 
Air expands by of its volume for 
each degree rise m temperature. The 
stem of a constant-pressure thor- 

" rsion 

■ lown 

. ■ . . air 

should have no volume at -273° C. 
This, then, is the zero. This zero is 
found to agree with that on Kelvin’s 
scale. The constant-pressure ther- 
mometer is similar to that shown on 
Fig. 4, except that the stem is gradu- 
ated and the mercury is brought to 
the same level In the two arms before 
a reading is taken. For most accu- 
rate scientific work, the platinum re- 
sistance thermometer is most sorvico- 
able. This instrument was devised 
by Sw W. Siemens and perfected by 
CSillondar and Griffiths. The latter 
two found that pure platinum, when 
free from strain, always had the same 
Bpecifio resistance at tho same tem- 
perature. The resistance of plati- 
num wire is not permanently altered 
by heating or cooling. Its resistance 
increases uniformly with increase of 
temperature. If R is tlio resistance 
at temperature 0 and KO that at 0° C., 
R=R0(l+o9), where a is tho co- 
efficient of increase of resistance. 
Thus platinum u-lro is well suited for 
a standard. In the platinum ther- 
mometer, a con of wire is wound 
around a mica framework. It is well 
protected from chemical action of the 
atmosphere by means of a hard glass 
or porcelain tube. Tho resistanoo of 
tho wire is ascertained by a Whoat- 
stono-bridgo method (g.r.) for seve- 
ral knoum temperatures and its resis- 
tance calibrated. Tho thormomotcr 
resistance is tlius a measure of tho 
temperature. The advantage of this 
thermometer is that it is permanent, 
is remarkably free from errors, and 
can bo employed over a very aide 
range. It is of interest to nolo that 
a, the co-offleiont of Inoreaso of resis- 
tance. is -in. Thus tho resistance 
of tho platinum would bo zero at 
- 273° C. If, then, the resistancoof tho 
wire were found at0°nndl00°in tho 
usual way, wo could obtain a plati- 
num scale by dividing tho difforonce 
of resistanoo into 100 parts and lot 
each part correspond to a degree. 
Such a scale would have tho same 
zero, - 273° C., ns a gas scale, but tho 
individual readings on both scales do 
not quite agree. For a fuller descrip- 
tion of tho evolution and use of the 
platinum thormomotcr, tho render is 
ad wised to look ujj tho original papers 
of Cailendar and Principal Griffiths. 

Thormopylro, often called simply 
PylEo, a celebrated puss leading from 
Thessaly into Locris. Tho puss of 
T. is especially celebrated on account 
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of the heroic defence of Leonidaa He was treacherously slain by Ly- 
agalnst Xerxes. comedes. 

Theron (d. 472 b.c.), a tyrant of Thesiger, Frederic, see CHElilsroED, 

Agrigehtum, the son of .aSnesidemus. Fbedebic Thesioek. 

He seized the reins of government Thesmophoria, a festival in honour 
about 488, and strengthened hLs posi- of Demeter as the founder of agriouJ- 
tion by marrying his daughter to ture and patroness of marriage, cele- 
Gelo. With this ally he won a great brated widely in Greece and especi- 
viotory over the Carthaginians at aliy at Athens. It was held for flve 
Himera in 480. j days in the month P 5 ’anepsion (early 

Thesaurus, see Dictionary. i November), only married women of 

Theseus, the great legendary hero I Attic birth and stainless character 
of Attica, was the son of .figeus, taking part. On the first day of the 
King of Athens, and of yTSthra, the feast (Sn;ria) there was a procession 
daughter of Pittheus, King of Trmzen. to the deme or toivnshipof Halimua. 
He was brought up at Trmzon, and See Prellcr, Demeler and Persephone, 
when ho reached maturity he took, p. 335 (1887): Mommsen, Heortolotfie, 
by his mother’s directions, tho sword p. 287: Harrison, ProXeaomena lo the 
and sandals, the tokens which had Sludy of Greek Iieligion,1^08-,Scho\ien 
been left by jEgeus, and proceeded to on Lucian, Dial. Merelr., ii. 1, pub- 
Athons. Eager to emulate Hercules, lished by PLohde, 1870: Smith, Diet. 
ho wont by land, displaying his prow- of Antiq., 1891. See Mysteries. 
css by destroying tho robbers and Thespiae, an ancient Greek city 
monsters that infested tho country, near the base of Mt. Helicon, in 
By means of tho sword which ho Boeotla. Its history seems guided 
carried, Theseus was recognised by by an inveterate hatred for tho neigh- 
ASgeus, acknowledged as his son, bonring and stronger city of Thebes, 
and declared his successor, to tho ex- which dismantled its walls in 423 b.c., 
elusion of tho sons of Pallas. Tho captured it in 372 B.c., and finally 
capture of the Marathonian bull, razed it to the ground. In 480 b.c. 
which had long laid waste the but- T. did not disgrace itself by mediatis- 
roundlng country, was tho next ex- ing to the Persians. This city was 
ploit of Theseus. After this ho went the proud possessor of the beautiful 
of Ids own accord as one of tho seven ‘ Eros ’ of Praxiteles which the soulp- 
youths whom the Athenians were tor gave to Phryne, his mistress, 
obliged to send every year, with Thespis.thefatherof Greektragedy, 
seven maidens, to Crew, in order to lived during the latter part of the Gtli 
be devoured by tho ilinotaur. IVhen century b.c. His alteration in the 
they arrived at Crete, Ariadne, the old tragedy connected withthoDIony- 
daughter of Minos, became ena- sian festivals was the introduction of 
moured of Theseus, and provided him an actor, for the sake of giving rest to 
%vith a sword with which he alow the the chorus. This actor took various 
ilinotaur, and a clue of thread by parts in tho same piece under vari- 
which ho found his way out of the ous disguises, which took the form of 
labyrinth. Having effected his ob- linen masks. See Haigh’s Traqic 
jeot, Theseus sailed away, carrjing Drama of the Greelcs. 
off Ariadne. Ho was generally bo- Thesprotia, or Thesprotis. in ancient 
iioved to have had by her two sons, geography, a district of S.W. Epirus, 
CKnopIon and Staphylus. As the near the sea. Thcopompus (4th 
vessel in which Theseus sailed ap- century b.c.) makes the Thesproti, 
preached Attica, he neglected to hoist one of the principal Epirot tribes, 
tho wbito sail, which was to have been live in the region N. of the Ambracian 
the signal of tho success of the expe- Gulf. In Thesprotia were the colonies 
dition : whereupon ./Egeus throw of Elatria, Bacheta, and Pandosia, 
himself into the sea. Theseus thus established from Elis, and the other 
became King of Athens. Ono of the ; important towns were Cassopo and 
most celebrated of the adventures of : Ephyra, afterwards Cichyrus. 
Tbeseus was his expedition against! Thessalonians, The Epistles to the. 
tho Amazons. Ho is said to have were probably written by St. Paul 
assailed them before they had re- 1 from Corinth at the time when he 
covered from tho attack of Hercules, } was werking there with Silvanus and 
and to have carried off their queen, Timothy (Acts xviii. 5) between 51 
Antiopo. Tho Amazons in their turn and 53 A.D. They are, therefore, 
invaded Attica, and the final battle among the earliest of St. Paul’s 
In which Tbeseus overcame them was epistles, and their genuineness Is uni- 
fought in tho very midst of the city, vcrsally acknowledged. In Acts xvii. 
Theseus was said to have bad, by An- we read of St. Paul’s visit to Thessa- 
tlope, a son named Hlppolytus, and lonlca, and of the bad reception he 
after her death to have married received from the Jews. The Greeks 
Phoidra. Theseus figures in almost | and devout women, however, showed 
all the great heroic expeditions. ! much eagerness to learn his message. 
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and to them }ie turned. The Epistles, 
then, ■n-hich toUon’ each other closely, 
are addressed to a Gentile audience. 
The immediate ooeasion of the First 
Epistle is the fa-rourable IntelUgenco 
brought to the Apostie by Tim ■’ 
of the steadiness ivith which 
Thessalonians adhered to the 
in spite of the pei-seoutlous with 
which they were assailed by their own 
countrymen. From it we learn what 
had been St. Paul’s message and 
appeal when he was himself in Tlics- 
salonica. He had appealed to fcho 
primary feelings of the human heart 
and then passed on to speak of Jesus 
' wlileh delivereth us from tJie irrath 
to come ’ (S. 10). This particular 
insistence on the Judgment and the 
Second Advent had led to much 
questioning, and in the latter part of 
the letter St. Paul deals with tlicse. 
His letter, however, did not settle all 
difflculties, though the news which 
St. Paul later received from Thes.sa- 
lonlca was in many aspects encourag- 
ing. The expectation of the immedi- 
ate coming of the Lord still caused 
great excitement and the neglect of 
the duties of daily life. The Second 
Epistle is intended to allay this excite- 
ment. See article in Hastings’ Die- 
lUtnary of the Bible and Cuthbert 
Lattey’s translation of the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians (IBIS). 

Thessalonica, see Salontca. 

Thessaly, the largest div. of Greece. 
Thessaly Proper is a vast plain shiit in 
on everj' side by mountain harriers, 
broken only at the N.E. comer by the 
valley and defile of Tempo, wliiob 
separates Ossa from Olympus. This 
plahi is drained hy the K. Peueus and 
its affluents. In addition to the plain 
already described, there were two 
other districts included under the 
general name of Thessaly; one called 
SfagnesiP, heing a long narrow strip 
of country extending along the coast 
of the .lEgean Sea from Tempo to the 
Pagasasan Gulf, and the other hclng 
a long narrow vale at the extreme S. 
of the country, lying between Sits. 
Othrys and (Eta. Thessaly Proper 
was divided in very early times into 
four districts or totrarchies, a division 
which we still find subsisting in the 
Pelopouuesian War. These districts 
were : (1) Hestiaiotis, tlio N.W. part 
of Thessaly; (2) Pclasgioti.s, the E. 
part of the Thessalian plam; (3) Thes- 
saliotis, the S.W. part of tlio Thessa- 
lian plain; (4) Phthlotis. the S.B. of 
Thessaly. Besides these tliere were 
four other districts, viz.: (5) Magnes-ia; 
(G) Dolopia, a small district hounded 
on the B. by Phthlotis, on the N. by 
Thessaliotjs, on the W. by Athamanla, 
and on tho S. by CEtma ; (T) (Etea, a 
district in the upper valley of the 
Spcrchcns; and (8) Stalls. Tho Thes- 1 
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saiians wore a TJiesprotlnn tribe, and 
invaded the IV. part of the country, 
afterwards called Thossaliotts, whence 
they subsequently spread over the 
other parts of the country. Tlio 
'■ separate cities bo- 
the power being 
, 'ids of a few great 
families descended from tlie ancient 
tings. Of these, tiro of the most 
powerful were the Aleuadro and the 
Scopadre. The Tlicspnllaus never be- 
came of much importance in Grecian 
history. In 344 b.c. PliiJip completelv 
subjected Tlicssaly to Macedonia. 
The victory of T. Fiamininus at 
Gmoscephalro, in 197, again gave tlie 
Thessalians a sembJanco of inde- 
pendence under tho protection ot tho 
Homans. 

Thetiord, a market tn., 31m. W.S.IV. 
of Honvich, at the junction of tho 
Thet with tho Little Ouse, In Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, England. Castle 
Hill is a large earthwork of antiquity. 
Pop. (1911) 4778. 

Thetis, in ancient Greek mythology, 
o sea-goddess, daughter of Ncreus 
and Doris, and mother of Achilles. 
So beautiful was she that gods ns 
tvell as men sought her in marriage, 
Jupiter himself heing among her 
suitors, though iie witlidrow on learn- 
ing that she should liavo a son who 
should become greater than hi.s father. 
Site was married at length to Peleus. 
During tho Trojan War she appealed 
to Jupiter on behalf ot her son 
AclfiUes to give success to tho Trojan 
arms, wlileli Jupiter consented to do. 

Thouriot, Andr6 (1833-1907), a 
French novelist and poet, hom and 
educated at Marly-le-Hol in tho dept, 
of Scine-ct-Oiso. Ho entered tho 
Finance Department in 1857. His 
early works were poems, among 
which may be mentioned ; ie Chemin 
des Bois ; Lc Bleu el le Noir ; Le Here 
dc la Payee; and Jardin d'Antoninc. 
Ho also uTote a one-act verse drama, 
entitled Jean-Marie. Among ids 
numerous novels may ho mentioned ; 
Madcntoiselle Ouipnon, 1874 ; Le 
FillcxU d'un Marquis, 1878; Flafie, 
1895 ; L'Oncle Scipson, etc. 

Thevenot, Jean (1C33-C7), a French 
traveller, said to bo the neplicw of tlio 
above. Ho made extensive travels 
tlurongU Europe (1052-55), and t)icn 
set out for tho East (1055-50, 1003- 
07), and published an account of liis 
travels in three volumes. 

Thevenot, Melchisedoo (1021-92), a 
Fronoli scientist, wlio suggested tho 
founding of the Acaddmlo des .Sciencc.s 
(1000). Ho published Voyages (lOCO- 
72), a collection of travels and dis- 
coveries, and Becueil dc Voyages ap- 
peared in 1083. 

Thian-Shan, sec TiAN-SriAX. 

Thibaudin, Joan (1822-1905), a 
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French greneral, horn at Moulins- 
Engilbert, Ni^vre. Alter Berving for 
some time in the Franco-German War 
ho was oapturod at the battle of 
Metz, but escaped to France. 

Thibaut, Anton Friedrich Justus 
(1772-1810), a Gorman jurist, horn at 
Hamcln, and after studying at Got- 
tingen, KOnigsberg, and Kiel, was 
appointed professor of civil law at the 
last-named university in 1798. In 

1802 t — ^ — , and four 

years i where he 

remait He pub- 

lished Theorie der logischen Ausle- 
gunn des Ildmischen Rechis (1799). etc. 

Thibaut IV. (1201-83), Count of 
Cliampagne and King of Navarre. On 
the death of Louis VIII., a league was 
formed by a number of the most 
powerful French nobles to prevent 
Blanche, the queen, from acting as 
regent. T. w'as at the outset a party 
to this confederacy, but soon aban- 
doned it, wliich greatly incensed the 
Duke of Bretagne and his coadjutors, 
and they soon after formed the pro- 
ject of harassing him by supporting 
the claims of the Queen of Cyprus 
upon Cliampagne and Brio. Louis IX. 
marched to tho assistance of T., and 
a compromise was arranged. The 
poems attributed to T. arc in number 
sixty -sis. 

Thibaw, or Hslpaw, a Shan state of 
Upper Burma, with an area of 5080 
sq. m., traversed by the Namtu. 
Rice, cotton, and tea are the chief 
articles of produce. Pop. 105,000. 

Thibet, see Tibet. 

Thielen, Jan Philip van (fl. 17th 
century), lord of Cowenburg, a pain- 
ter, was born at Mechlin, and became 
a pupil of Daniel Segers. His best 
pictures arc of St. Bernard and St. 
Agatha. 

Thiolt, a tn. of W. Flanders, Bel- 
gium, 15 m. S.E. of Bruges. It is an 
ancient town, and was largely de- 
stroyed by fire In 1383. Ithasallnen- 
blcttching industry, and manufactures 
textiles. There is an old cloth-hall 
and a fine belfry. Pop. 12,000. 

Thierry, Jacques Nicolas Augustin 
(1795-1850), a French historian, born 
atBlois. On leaving school he became 
tho secretary of Saint-Simon, at 
whoso suggestion ho published his 
first work, Ve la Rioraanlsation de la 
SocUtd Enropfenne. His Ilistoire de la 
Conqutle de VAnglcterrc par les Nor- 
mands (1825) cost him his eyesight. 
His other publications include : Jii- 
cils des Temps Mirovingiens, 1840, 
and Rceucil dcs Monuments inidits de 
I’Histoire du Tiers Etal, 1850-70. 

Thiers, a tn. of dept. Puy-de-DOme, 
Franco, on R. Durolle, 25 m. N.E. of 
Clermont-Ferrand. There are im- 
portant manufs. of cutlery and bank- 
note paper. Pop. 17,400. 


Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), 
a French statesman and historian, 
bom at Marseilles of humble parent- 
age. In 1821 he entered the offices 
of the Constitutionnel, his articles in 
which quickly placed him in a position 
of independence. Joumalismnotsatis- 
fying his ambition, he collaborated 
with Felix Bodin in the production of 
a Ilistory of the Revolution (the prreater 
part of which was tho work of T.). In 
1830, his antipathy to the Bourbons 
prompting him to seek a more vigor- 
ous polemical field than that of 
the ConstUxUionnel, ho founded the 
National. After the nomination of 
Louis Philippe as King of France, T. 
was rewarded for his publicist ser- 
vices by being nominated a councillor 
of the state and a post in tho Treasury. 
Later he became Under-Secretary of 
State to tho Treasury (1831), support- 
ing the peace poUcy of Casimlr Perior. 
Was Minister of the Interior in 
Soult’s cabinet of 1832 during tho 
Paris insurrection, the sanguinarj- 
suppression of which has loft an in- 
effaceable blot upon his name. In 
183G ho was placed at tho head of tho 
cabinet, and carried out, among other 
liberal reforms, the suppression of 
lotteries and gaming houses, and tho 
reduction of tariff duties on inland 
trade. In 1840 he became President 
of the Council and Foreign .Secretary, 
He supported Mehomet Ali against 
Turkey with the object of assuring to 
the latter the retention of Egypt, and 
later, after the conclusion of peace 
between England, Russia, Turkey, 
Prussia, and Austria, ho made all 
preparations for war as a demonstra- 
tion against the exclusion of France 
from the European concert, but Ids 
policy only resulted in tho prompt 
recalling of tho French fleet from 
Turkish waters and liis ou-n retire- 
ment. Ho then devoted himself to 
wTiting historical works, and pub- 
lished his huge work, the Historu of 
the Consulate of the Empire. After the 
proclamation of the republic on the 
fall of Louis Philippe’s government, 
he made strenuous efforts to over- 
throw the republic while appearing 
to support it, but Ids reactionarv 
efforts only caused him to be banished 
from Freneh territory on the subse- 
quent restoration of tho empire, 
whither he did not return till 1852. 
In 18G3 he u-as nominated deputy for 
one of the divisions of Paris. On 
the fall of tho empire following upon 
tho debacle at Sedan, he was elected 
President of tho Assembly,and shortly 
after became Presidentofthe republic. 
In 1873, wishing to avoid being made 
the instrument of monarchist in- 
trigue, ho voluntarily resigned. Other 
works of his are: The Monarchy 
from 1830 ; The Law of Property, 
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1848; Sainl Helena, 1802; Commttnism, 
1849. 

Thigh, the part of the lower limb 
between the pelvis and the knee. The 
T, bone, or femur, ia the longest bone 
in the human body, constituting 
about ‘275 of the height from solo to 
crown. It articulates with the os 
irtnominalum above, and with the 
libia below. 

Tbingvalla-vafn, one of the largest 
lakes of S.W. Iceland, situated about 
21 m. E. of Reykjavik. It is 11 m. 
long, and its greatest width is G m. 
Jrea 30 sq. m. 

Thionville, see DiedekhofeN'. 

Thiophene (CiHiS), a sulphur com- 
pound contained in impure coal- 
tar benzene. It resembles benzene 
closely in chemical and physical pro- 
perties, and can only be separated 
from it by repeated treatment OT'th 
sulphuric acid. With sulphurio acid 
and a trace of isatin, T. gives a beauti- 
ful blue colouration. 

Thirlage, in Scots law, is that 
servitude by which possessors of 
lands in some parts of the country 
are bound to grind their grain at a 
particular niill — to wliioh mills the 
lands are said to bo ‘ astricted ’ or 
‘ thirled.’ 

Thlrlmere, a lake of the Lake 
District, Cumberland, England, 34 m. 

S. S.E. of Keswick. It is 3 m. in. length 
and about i m. in ividth, with a 
depth of nearly 100 ft. It is sur- 
rounded by lofty heights; on its B. 
shore rise Heivollyn and IVhltosidc, 
p'hose slopes are well wooded, while 
on its W. side are Armboth Fells and 
Raven Crag, whoso slopes are bare 
and cut by mountain torrents. 

T. affords tho water supply of 
Manchester. 

Thirlwal], Connop (1797-1875), an 
English divine and historian, bom in 
London; was educated at the Charter- 
house, London, and Trinity CoUego, i 
Cambridge, and was called to tho bar 
in 1825; but the law not attracting 
him ho took holy orders in 1827, and 
became tutor and lecturer at Cam- 
brige until 1834, when ho was given 
tho living of Kirby Underdnlo. In 
1840 ho was appointed by Melbourne 
to the see of St. David’s. Ho trans- 
lated works by Tiook, SolUeiormaoher, 
and Niebuhr into English, and wrote 
several books. His masterpiece was 
his Hislorv of Greece (1835-44). 

Thirsk,a market tn. of tho N. Riding 
of Yorkshire, England, 11 m. N.B. of; 
Rlpon. Its fairs and markets aroj 
noted, and a trade is carried on in 
com, wool, timber, etc. Pop. (1911) 
3100. 

Thirst, a desire for drink, made 
known by sensations projected to tho 
pharynx. The amount of water con- 
tained in the body is subject to great 


changes. It is always being lost by 
various organs, tho amount lost 
varying greatly with tho conditions of 
life. This loss directly affects tho 
blood, but this is not lasting, as the 
blood draws upon tho vast resources 
of the otlier body tissues for Its 
supply of water, consequently tho 
tissues require a new supply to re- 
store them to their normal state. Tho 
sense of T. then comes into play; wo 
become thirsty and take into our 
bodies water in varying quantities 
according to our needs. Little is 
Imown concerning the nervous me- 
chanism controlling this sensation, 
but it is assumed that when tho 
water content falls below a certain 
amount the nerves in tho pharyngeal 
region ore stimulated and so give rise 
to T. 

Thirty-nine Articles, The, of tho 
Church of England are’ described in 
their heading ns ‘ Articles agreed upon 
by tho archbishops and bishops of 
both provinces and tho whole clergy, 
tn tho Convocation holdon at London 
in tho year 15C2, for tho avoiding 
of diversities of opinions, and lor tho 
establishing of consent toucliing true 
religion.’ Their history, however, 
begins before this date. On tho deatli 
of Henry VIII., tho government of 
tho country was left in tho hands of a 
group of nobles, of whom almost all 
wore in favour of the reformed doc- 
trines, and tho changes in tho teach- 
ing and practice of the Church in- 
creased with groat rapidity. Tho 
ancient landmarks were being re- 
moved, and it was desirable that 
fresh ones sliould bo sot up. In 1549, 
Parliament empowered the king to 
appoint a commission for tho draw- 
ing up of ecclesiastical laws, and in 
accordance with tills Act a commis- 
sion was appointed in 1551 consisting 
of eight bishops, eight divines, eight 
lawTcrs, and eight other representa- 
tives of tho laity. This commission, 
which included Cranmer, Ridley, 
Covordale, and Peter Martyr, began 
by drawing up a code of forty- 
two articles which wore published 
by royal authority in 1553. It seems 
probable that StriTo and Durnot ore 
^vrong in making it n]>pear that these 
articles bad also behind them tho 
authority of the Convocation of 1552. 
To these articles was prefixed Oaii- 
mor’s Catechism. In the same year 
Edward VI. died, and tlio Convoca- 
tion of tho first year of Mary denied 
that tho articles had received their 
consent, and entlrclyropudiatod them. 
The tide of reformation was thus 
stemmed for a while, but on tho acocs- 
slon of Elizabeth It was resumed, 
'fhis period is marked by greater 
moderation. Parker occupied tho 
see of Canterbury, and ho submitted 
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to Convocation a revised form of the i Baltic ports seemed to lie at their 
original forty-two articles. These un- ( mercy. Christian IV. of Denmark 
dervvent considerable further altera- came forward as the champion of 
tions, in course of which they were German Protestantism, bnt was de- 
rcduced in number to thirty-nine, i feated and forced to make peace in 
and were finally promtilgatcd in 1571. 1 1G29 (Liiheok). Wallenstein had es- 
Tbo first half of the twentieth article j tablished the Hapshurg supremacy in 
■sras omitted in some copies, and there the north, but had failed to take Stal- 
continned to he some discussion as to ' sund. In the following year we flind 
which was the authorised form, until 1 Gustavns Adolphus coming forward 
in 1604 they were finally settled injas the champion of Protestantism, 
tho form in which tliey are now used, i and with his appearance we get the 


The T. A. were adopted by tho 
Convocation of tho Irish Church in 
1035, and by the Scottish Episcopal 
Church in 1804. Especially during 
the last century, controversy has 
raged as to the nature and meaning 
of the articles. Some have tried to 
interpret them as an orderly body of 
divinity, bnt they are plainly devised 
to meet a special need, and hear the 
marks of corupromise In every line. 
They are, indeed, chiefly negative, 
condemning the errors of the medlce- 
val Church and those of certain of the 
Protestant sects. They are, on the 
whole, Calvinistic in tone, but their 
eitremo elasticity has been well 
shown by Newman and J owett. The 
loraaer of these. In tho famous Traci 
aO., attempted to prove that they 
wero in no way contrary to tho 
Decrees of Trent. Well-known com- 
inontarics ou the articles are those of 
Beveridge (1716), Forbes of Brechin 
(18(ii, 2nd ed. 1872), and Harold 
BroTOe (1850, 12th ed., 1882). 

Thirty Years’ War, The. Practically 
It may bo said that the T. Y. W. was 
the result of the German Reformation 
and the Counter-Reformation. The 
"Ar began in 1618 by the oSer 
of the crown of Bohemia to tho 
P^thoran prince, tho elector of the 
1 amtinate, son-in-law of James I. of 
kugland and father of the Princes 
Dnpert and Maurice. The troops 
D u ,®™Puror immediately entered 
nohemian territory and drove Freder- 
ick out, depriving him also of his 
cleowrate of the Lower Palatinate. 
^'I'^mitally, the inactivity of James 
^'iipland in the Protestant cause 
muamed his subjects ond was one of 
me wuses of tho great unpopularity 
ov. Stuarts. The territories so 
^exed by the Emperor Ferdinand 
“hnded over to Maximilian of 
BO beoamo Catbollo; an 
*‘l^™tionmerely of the 16th-century 
Pnnciplo that the religion of the 
the religion of his sub- 
vnin , Hapsburga now de- 
their policy on larger lines; 
„„ was to become a Hapshurg 
^-he territory lost to 
'^thohclsm by tho Reformation was 
J^pained. Tho imperial gene- , 
Wallenstein, swept all 1 
ocrore them, N. Germany +>’«'■ 


beginning of the end. Wallenstein 
had been dismissed at the Diet of 
i Ratisbon; the German princes feared 
the man whom they regarded as a 
mere mercenary upstart. Gustavns 
Adolphus marched from victory to 
victory. His army was the precursor 
of the principle which held the Iron- 
sides and the Covenanters together. 
Tilly was defeated at Breitenfeld, and 
Gustavns marched to the S. In 1631 
he again defeated, and killed, Tilly at 
Lech, and then Wallenstein was re- 
called. Gustavus won the battle of 
Llitzen (1632), but was killed, and 
much of his work was undone. From 
this point practically the religions 
motives of tho war disappear. 
France, ansdons to break tho power 
of the Hapsburgs, gave support to 
tho Swedes and German Protestant 
princes. Rioheliea played his hand 
well; enemies were raised up to the 
Hajisburgs In Germany, Italy, and 
Spain; theDntchweregiven support in 
their struggle against Spanish power; 
and the power of tho Hapsburgs, 
both Austrian and Spanish, began 
to decline. Tho policy of Riohelien 
was continued after his death by 
Mazarin, and the French generals, 
Condd and Turenne, won brilliant 
victories over the imperialists. Fi- 
nally the end came in 1648 when the 
emperor, suffering from defeats in 
Germany at the hands of the Swedes 
and the French, agreed to terms of 
peace. Peace was signed at West- 
phalia in 1648 (October). The terri- 
torial gains of France and Sweden 
wero recognised, and the independ- 
ence of tho German princes. The 
attempted revival of the power of 
Catholicism by means of the edge of 
the sword had failed, and the imperial 
power beoamo nominal elsewhere than 
in Austria. The independence of 
Portugal and the United Provinces 
(Holland) was also recognised by this 
treaty. 

Thisba, see Pthajius. 

Thistle, a name given to various 
composite plants of which the best 
known are those that belong to tho 
genera Carduus ond Cnicus. Others 
are tho Scottish T. {Onopordon acan- 
thium); the Carllno T. (CarUna tad- 

aaris); the Globe T., which belongs to 

and the 1 the genus EcJiirurps; and the Hedge- 
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T% Mm Sit-, a handSS^I 
plant often grown in gardens. Its! 
roots and young leaves are edible. 

Thistle, Order of the, see ORDiais 
OP Knighthood. 

Thistleton-Dyer, Sir William Tur- 
ner, see Dyer. 


Thomas, one of the twelve disciples, 
called also Did>-mus (John si. 0), a 
Greek translation of the Hebrew 
form of • Thomas.’ AH tho informa- 
tion about him in Scripture is given 
- . in the Fourth 

Thistlewood, Arthur (1772-1820), a says that ho . 
conspirator, was a reformer who i Parthia, dying 
sought to achieve his ends by the Thomas, Arthur Goring (1850-92) 
^e of violonce. His project in 1820 an English musical composer, born at 


to assassinate the cabinet ministers 
when gathered together at dinner at 
Lord Harrowby’s house in Grosvenor 
Square faiied owing to one of tho 
body giving away the secret, T. and 
his associates were caught in a loft 
in Cato Street, London, and the 
attempt became known as the Cato 
Street Conspiracy (q.v.). T. was tried 
for high treason, convicted, and 
hanged. 

Thistlewood Conspiracy, see Cato 
Street Conspiract. 

Thlinkits, or Koluschan, form a 
linguistic stock of N. Ametioan abori- 
gines, The name Koluschan is de- 
rived from kdlosh (Aleut) '• "• ■ 
dish, in allusion to their 
lip ornaments. They 
narrow strip along tho !• 
with adjacent islands, f. . . 

6(1° hJ. The chief tribes, all speaking I 
dialects of tho same language, os- ' 
tremely harsh, are the Auk, tho 
Hanega, tho Hoodsunoi, the Keh, 
Sitka, Taku, Tongas, and Yakutat. 
Tho total number of the 1. is about 
6000. 

Tholen, an island of the Nether- 
lands, in the prov, of Zeeland, situ- 
ated on the N. of the E. Scheldt. 

Thoiuok, Friedrich August Gottrou 
(1799-1877), a German theologian 
and preacher, bom at Breslau, and 
studied in his native city and at 
Berlin. HerehecameunderNcander’s 
influence, and in 1824 succeeded Do 
Wette as professor of Oriental lan- 
guages. In 1826 he went to Halle os 
professorof theology, andhere, except 
for one short interval, ho remained 
for the rest of his life. His w'ork is 
marked by pietism, eclecticism, and 
suggestiveness. His works consist' 
chiefly of commentaries and sermons, 
certain works on church history. Die 
TVa/tre If eike des Zweidler (1S2.8), 
and AndaclUsstunden (Eng. trans. 
1875). 

Thom, William (1799-1848), a Scot- 
tish poet, born at Abcrdcen;ho worked 
there for many years as a weaver, 
while suhsequently he became a 
pedlar and Itinerant musician. In 
1844 ho published IVivmes and Becol- 
Jectioms, his principal work. 

Thomar, a to. of Portugal, 70 i 
N.N.E. of Lisbon. Here are nuns 


Hatton Park, Sussex, and studied in 
Paris, and at the Royal Aendemv, 
London, under Prout and Sullivan. 
He wrote Esmeralda, tho Sun Il'or- 
shippers, the Siran and the Skulark. 
and a great number of duets and 
songs. Ho committed suirido, and 
was interred at FineWey cemetery. 

Thomas, Ciiarles Louis Ambroiso 
(1811-95), a composer, bom at Metz. 
Studied under K(ilkbronnor,Le Sueur, 
and 01 " r ■ ~ 

taking ■ ■ 

After ■■ .1 

settled in Paris and began liis opera- 






of 

usic. 


ohamher, vocal, 


aty- 
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Thomas, George (c. 1750-1802), an 
Irish adventurer who rose to bo an 
independent ruler in India; bom in 

Tipperary and entered the navy, but 
• - .. 

. ' ilast 

was 
ined, 

being captured and escorted to tho 
British frontier with tho fortune ho 
had amassed. Me died on tho journey 
to Calcutta. 

Thomas, George Henry (1810-70), 
an American general, bom in 
Southampton co., Virginia, and edu- 
cated at West Point Military Aca- 
demy. Ho served in tlio Seminole 
War and tho Mexican War, and was 
instrnctor at West Point from 1851- 
54. In 1861 ho was appointed colonel, 
and later brigadier-general, of volun- 
teers. In 1862 he gained tho victory 
of MHl Springs, and distinguished 
himself at PerryTillo, Murfreesboro, 

■ jjp made 

my at Cumber- 
. attlo of Chatta- 

. ■ In 1864 ho de- 
feated Hood at Nashville. In 1865 
ho was made major-general. 

Thomas, Sidney Gilohrist (1850-85), 
a British inventor, born at Cauon- 
bury, London. Ho became a police- 
court clerk, but studied chemistry in ■ 
’ thoBirkbcck 
solved the 
horisation of 


Templar's castle; also the famous (lron» and with his cousin, Gilchrist, 
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Hook out patents. The process was 
{(■specially valuable abroad. See 
'uemairs and I.ellcrs by B-winie. 

Thomas, William (‘ Islwyn ’) (1832- 
|8), a Welsh poet, born at Yny.sddu in 
llonmouthshiro. Ho entered the Cal- 
vinistie Methodist ministry in 1859, 
and became famous in Mynyddislwyn 
as a preacher. Ho is recognised as 
one of the best Welsh poets, but his 
work is marred by his facility, and 
his influence, though it freed Welsh 
poetry from the bonds of the Cyn- 
ghanedd, tended to foster loose 
writing. .Some of his pages, however, 
reach the heights of poetry. His poems 
include ; Barddoniaeth gan Islunm: 
Caniadati Islwyn- A complete collec- 
tion w.as edited by Owen Edwards 
in 1897 under the title Oweilliiau 
Islwyn. 

Thomas, Christians of St., the oldest 
Clirlstian church of India, is Ncs- 
torian in doctrine, and probably owes 
its origin to the Nestorians of Persia. 
Tradition, however, ascribes it to St. 
Thomas. From 1599-1G53 they were 
brought under Roman jurisdiction, 
but they now claim entire independ- 
ence, Tliey number somewhat less 
tlian half a milflon, and are found 
in the states of Malabar and Cochin. 
Tho liturgical language is Syriac. 
See G. JI. Roc’s Syrian Church in 
India, 1892. 

Thomas t Bookot, see Becket. 

Thomas k Kempis, see Kemtis, 
Thojus a. 

Thomas Aquinas, see AoOTh'AS. 

Thomasius, Christian (1G55-1728), 
a German jurist and publicist, born 
at Leipzig, where ho began to lecture 
on the law in 1G84. Ho removed to 
Halle (1G90), where he founded a 
university (1G94). 

Thomas of Colano, composer of the 
Latin lijunn. Dies Ira: (q.w.). 

Thomas of Woodstock, see Glou- 
cesteh, Duees and Hauls of. 

Thomassiu, Simon (1662-1732), a 
Frencli engraver, bom at Troyes; he 
lived for a while at Rome, and died in 
Paris. Besides doing many engraved 
portraits from life he reproduced 
various works of the old masters, 
and also did a series of prints repre- 
senting the statues in the gardens at 
Versailles. 

Thomassiu, Simon Henri (1G88- 
1740), a French engraver, son of 
Simon T. (g.v.y, bom in Paris, he lived 
tlierc chiefly till his death. He re- 
produced pictures by He la Fosse, 
Rignud, and tho younger Do Troy, 
while ids prints also include a fine 
rendering of Watteau’s Harlequin 
• and Columbine. 

Thomas the Rhymer, see Euciii- 
DODNB, TnOJlAS OF. 

Thoraastown, a tn, of Kilkcnnv co., 
Ireland, on R. Nore. 9 m. S.E. of 


Kilkenny, with flour mills. Pop, 
(1911) 130n. 

Thomasville, cap. of Thomas co., 
Georgia, U.S.A., 34 m. N.E. of 
TaUahas.see. A winter health resort, 
and has cotton, lumber, and fruit in- 
dustries, Pop. (1910) 6727. 

Thompson, Sir Benjamin, Cormt von 
Rumford(1763-1814),bomatWobum, 
Massachusetts, and became a major 
in a provincial regiment, but being 
imprisoned for lukewarmness in the 
cause of liberty, ultimately came to 
England. Here he obtained employ- 
ment in tho Colonial OfBoe, and made 
various scientific experiments, return- 
ing to America in 1782 as lieutcnant- 
coloncl of George III.’s American 
dragoons. He served the elector of 
Bavaria, I7S4-95, during which period 
ho carried out various reforms, and 
was made head of the Bavarian War 
Department, and count of the Holy 
Roman empire. Ho quitted the 
Bavarian service in 1799, and re- 
turned to London, founding the Royal 
Institution. 

Thompson, Edward (1738-80), an 
English sailor and poet, was educated 
at Harrow. He entered the navy in 
1755, and took part in the blockade 
of Brc.st and the battle of Quiberon 
Bay. Ho was also present at the 
relief of Gibraltar, and was employed 
in settling Demerara and Essequlbo, 
1781. He wrote: The Merelriciad, 
i765(?). an amusing satire; Trinculo’s 
Trip io ihe [Sfrnf/orti] Jubilee, a 
boisterous ode, 1769: A Sailor’s 
Belters, %vhiob depicts tho social life 
of the navy, etc.; The Syrens, a two- 
act masque, and various sea-songs. 
He also edited the works of Andrew 
Mnrveli. 

Thompson, Elizabeth and Alice, 
see Butler, Elizabeth Southerden, 
Lady; and Metnell, Alice. 

Thompson, Francis (1860-1907), an 
English author, bom in Preston. Ho 
was educated at Ushaw College, near 
Durham, and afterwards studied 
medicine at Owens College, Man- 
chester, but failing to take a degree 
he sought ills fortune in London. 
Here ho spent some years in various 
occupations, until in 1893 he sent a 
poem to the magazine Merrie Eng- 
land. This was at once recognised by 
Wilfrid Meimell as a ivork of merit, 
and he helped Thompson to publish 
ids first volume of Poems, which were 
praised by Coventry Patmore in the 
Forinighfly Review. This volume was 
foilo-a'cd by Sister Songs (1895) and 
New Poems (1897), both of which 
gave him a recognised place among 
poets. He also gained a reputation 
as a prose n-riter, and published 
Health and Holiness, a treatise dealing 
with the ascetic life, and an Essay on 
Shelley, amongst other works. Messrs. 
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Bums and Oates published The 
Works of Francis Thompson (1913) 
in three volumes. See Lives bv W 
Scawen Blimt (1913) and Evcrard 
Meynell (1913). 

Henry, Bart. (1820 
1901), an English surgeon, bom at 
Framlingham, Suffolk. Ho studied at 
University (College, London, and in 
1863 became surgeon there, heini 
appofated professor of clinical sur 
gery in 1866, and consulting surgeon 
in 1874. He was also professor of 
surgery and pathology in the Roval 
College of Surgeons. He was 'an 
advocate of cremation, and wrote; 
Paihology and Treatment of Stricture 
of the Urethra; The Enlarged Prostate; 
Practical Lithotomy and Lithotritu; 
Clinical Lectures on Diseases of the 
Urinary Organs ; The Preventive 
Treatment of Calculus; On Tumours 
of the Bladder; Food and Feeding; 
Modem Cremation, its History and 
Practice. 

Thompson, Sir John Sparrow (1844- 
94), a Canadian statesman, bom at 
Halifax in Nova Scotia, wliere in 1877 
he entered the House of Assembly. 
In the following year he was made 
Attorney - General, and in 1881 
Premier, but Ms administration lasted 
only a year. Ho was a judge of Nova 
Scotia Supreme Court from 1882 till 
1885, when he entered the Dominion 
House of Commons and became 
Minister of Justice. From 1892 till 
his death ho was Prime Minister of 
Canada. 

Thompson, Silvanus Phillips, F.R.S. 
(6. 1851), principal and professor 
of physics in the City and Guilds 
Technical College, Finsbury ; bom 
in York. He was profes.sor of experi- 
mental physics in University (College, 
Bristol (1876-85), when he was ap- 

E olnted to his present post. In 1912 
e was president of the Optical Con- 
ference. His publications include : 
Elementary Lessons in Electricity and 
Magnetism ; Light Visible and In- 
visible ; Dynamo-electric Machinery . 
Design of Dynamos ; Electro-magnet 
Optical Tables ;' Life and Work of 
Faraday ; Life of Lord Kelvin. 

Tliompson, Sir Thomas Boiddon, 
Bart. (c. 1766-1828), a British vice- 
admiral, born at Barham, Kent, Ho 
went to sea in 1778, and served in the 
W. Indies, and on the coast of S. 
America, and in 1797 was with 
Nelson at Toneriffe. He took part in 
the blockade of Brest (1799), and In 
1801 lost a leg in the battle of Copen- 
hagen. He was created a baronet in 
1806, and raised to the rank of vice- 
admiral In 1814. 

Thompson, William (1811-80), a 
pugilist, known as ‘ Bendigo,’ bom in 
Nottingham. He defeated Caunt, 
Deaf Burke, and Tom Paddock, and 
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in 1839 was presented with a * chami 
pion’s belt ’ at Liverpool. } 

William Hopworthj 
(1810-86), an English clawicall 

BChoIar, bom at York. Having 

studied at Trinity College, Cambridgu, 
ho became professor of Greek thero'inl 
1853, being appointed master of his 
college in 1800. Ho published edi- 
tions of Plato’s Pheedrus and Gorgias. 
He also wrote a dissertation on 
Plato’s Sophist, and edited Lectures 
on the History of the Ancient Philo- 
sophy by William Archer Butter. 

Thoms, William John (1803-85), an 
English antiquary, bom in West- 
minster. Ho was a clerk in the 
secretary’s office at Chelsea Hospital 
for twenty years, after which ho be- 
came clerk to the House of Lords and 
its deputy-librarian (1863-82). Ho 
published Early Prose Romances, 
1828 ; Lmys and Legend, 1834 ; The 
Book of the Court, 1838 ; Oammer 
QurUm’s Famous Histories, 184(i: 
Oammer Qurton's Pleasant Stories, 
1840. He also founded Notes ana 
Queries, 1849. 

Thomsen, Hans Peler Jorgon Julius 
(1826-1909), a Danish chemist, passed 
his life in his native city of Copen- 
hagen, teaching chemistry at the 
Polytechnic (1847-56) and Military 
High School (1850-66) before ho was 
appointed to the chair of his sclenco 
in the University (1866-91). Thermo- 
chemistry (1908) is an abstract of 
his Thermochemische Unicrsuchungen 
(1882-86), In wldch ho gave tlio 
results of years of practical research. 

Thomson, Allen (1809-84), a Scot- 
tish biologist, was professor of physi- 
ology nt his own University of Edin- 
burgh from 1842-48, resigning that 
appointment tor the chair of anatomy 
at Glasgow, which ho held till 1877. 
Ho did much to advance tho then 
youthful science of embryology. 

Thomson, Sir Charles Wyvllle, 
F.R.S. (lS30-S2),n Scottish naturalist, 
occupied several professorial choirs, 
tho lost being that of natural history 
at his own University of Edinburgh 
(from 1870 onward). In 1868 and 
1869 ho wont on deep-sea dredging 
expeditions, and from 1872-76 was 
superintending tho Boientiflo staff on 
the Challenger during tho deep -sea 
explorations. T. throw much light on 
animal life nt various dcfiths. 

Thomson, George (1757-1851), a 
musician, born at Limekilns, Fife- 
Bliiro, and lived cliietly in Edinburgh 
till Ids death, holm; employed as a 
clerk by tho Board for Eneourago- 
ment of Scottish Manufactures. Ho 
was a friend of Bums, and was * 
director of tho llrst musical festival 
held in Edinburgh, while ho compiled 
several volumcfi of Scottish tra- 
ditional melodies. 
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Thomson, James (1700 - 48), a National Reformer durins the spring 
Scottish poet, born at "Rdnam in Kox- or 1874, and was published In book 
burKhsUiro, was educated at Edin- form six years later. There is a 
buqrh University, whore he occupied Biography by H. S. Sait, 
ills leisure in wTitlng groat quantities Thomson, John (1778-1840), a 
of verse, three of whioli poems ap- minister of the Church of Scotland 
peared in the Edinburgh Miscellany and landscape painter, born at Uailly, 

of 1820. F' ' ~ ) ■■■ ■■ ■ e in- Ayrshire: he was appointed to the 

tontlon of . ■ but Parish Church there in 1799, wlilie 

ho abandoi ■ . and from 1805 till tho time of his death 

in 1725 went to London to pursue a he was minister at Duddingston, 
literary career. He became tutor to Midlothian. 

Tiiomas namilton (afterwardssoventh Thomson, Joseph (1858-95), a 
Earl of Haddington), and made the Scottish explorer in Africa; was left 
acquaintance of many of the loading in 1879, after Keith Johnston’s death, 
men of letters. He published in 172G in sole charge of an cxjiedltion to 
Winter, wlileh was highly applauded, E. Central Africa. In his book on- 
and tills lie followed in tlie next titled To the Central African Lakes 
year with Summer. Spring apiiearod and Back (1881) ho described tho now 
in 1728, and two years later he re- track ho found between lakes Nyasa 
publislied tlicse three poems, adding and Tanganyika and his discovery of 
to tliem Autumn, under the title of Lake Rukwa. His Through Masai- 
The Seasons. Ho subsequently care- land (1885) is a record of a caravan 
fully revised this work, but it was not journey through that country — the 
brought out in Ite amended form first over undertaken. In 1890-91 he 
untU 1744. T. in 1730 had Ids play traversed nearly 1000 m. of the then 
Sophonisba produced at Drury Lane, unknown country, now called N.E. 
but in spite of its many merits it was Rhodesia. 

not successful. Liberty (1734) and Thomson, William M'Clure (1800- 
Agamemnon (1738) were his ne.xt 94), an American missionary, sacri- 
worlcs, and in 1740 ho wrote The deed with brief intorvals the years 
Masque of Alfred, which is famous 1833-70 to the work of spreading 
because therein first appeared Ride Christianity in Syria and Palestine. 
Britannia. Since 1738 T. had been Ho woto The Land and the Book 
in receipt of a pension from Frederick (3 vols.), 1880-83. 

Prince of Wales, and in 1744 was Thomson, William (1819-90), an 
given by Lyttelton tho sinecure office Archbishop of York, became tutor 
of surveyor-general of tho Leeward (1847) and afterward-s provost (1855) 
Is. Ills later works Include tho play of Queen’s College, Oxford. In 1802 
Taiured and Sigismunda (1745), in he received his high preferment, 
whloh Garriok iilayed Tanored, and Though he was sometimes at variance 
The Castle of Indolence (1748). He with tho High Church party, he im- 
was buried in Richmond Church, pressed tho church-going public with 
When T. began to wTito, English his broad-mindedness and good sense, 
poetry was dominated by artificiality, Thomson, WiUiam, see Kelvin, 
and ' Pope was tho principal living Loan. 

poet : but 'r. introduced the true Thonon-les-Bains, a vil. and holiday 
simple romantic treatment of nature, resort on the S. side of Lake Geneva, 
and ids influence on his contem- in tho dept, of Haute-Savoie, France, 
porarics as on his successors was Pop. 7000. 

unbounded. T.’s IForfcs were flrstcol- Thor, god of thunder, see Mytho- 
• leoted in 1703, and have since bpon locy'. 
frequently reprinted. Tliore are Thoracic Duct, a duct which con- 
-■ ■■■■ ' ■ ■ ■ ’ ■ ■ ■ ■ " se vcys tho gi-eater part of the lymph 

■ . .), and chyle Into the blood. It is tho 

, . . ■ ■ ' ■ : common lymph trunk of tho body 

Thomson, James (1822-92), a Brit- exccjit for tho right upper extremity, 
Ish physicist, was also an engineer, right side of the head, neck, and 
inventor, and geologist. He was pro- thorax, right lung, right side of the 
lessor of civil engineering at Belfast heart, and convex side of the Uvor. 
(1857-73) and Glasgow (1873-89), and It does not, as its name would seem 
was the first to domon.strate the to imply, lie wholly within the 
possibility of lowering tlio freezing- thoracic cavity, but begins in the 
I)Oint of water, etc., by pressure. abdomen, on tho front of the body 
Thomson, James (1834-82), a of tho second lumbar vertebra, by a 
Scottish poet, was in early life an dilatation known as the receptaculum 
•army sclioolmastor, but was dis- chyli. It reaches the thorax by pass- 
missed for a broach of discipline in ing through tho aortic opening in tho 
1SG2. His best work, contributed as diaphragm, passes upwards to tho 
by ‘ B. V.’ (Bysshe Vanolls), The City root of the neck, and then takes a 
of Dreadful Night, appeared in the curved course outwards and down- 
>:u H 
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wards, empties itself into the left 
enbclarian rein at its junction with 
the left internal junular vein. The 
Suet measures, in the adult, between 
15 and 20 in. in length. 

Thorald, a ril. 251 m. N.W. of 
Buffalo, in Welland co., Ontario, 
Canada. Pop. 2500. 

Thorax, in anatomr, the upper por- 
tion of the trunk,- being contained 
between the diaphragm below, the 
ribs and sternum in front, the ribs 
and part of the vertebral column 
behind, and the base of the neck 
above. See Cbest. 

Thorbeoke, Jan Rudolf (1798-1S72), 
a Dutch statesman: went to Levden 
University in 1817, and was called to 
the bar in 1820. After the publica- 

CrnistUu- 

■ ' ■ ■ ecoguised 

arty. Ho 

was a real political force, besides 
being an accomplished orator and 
author, and helped laigely to shape 
the constitution finally adopted in 
1887. 

Thoreau, Henry D.-ivid (1817-02), an 
American naturalist and autlior; 
passed through school and Harvard 
University without making any irn- 

S ression. The two famous years of Iiis 
fo are those he spent ns a recluse in 
his self-made shanty in the woods 
near Walden Pond (1845-47), and it 
is ids II alelen (1854) which reveals to 
the world the curious and arresting 
originality of the man. Hero he 
livod happily on a bare pittance, in- 
dulging to the full bis ssTuiiuthies 
with bird and beast, and giving free 
rein to his fresh and noble but rather 
egoistic thoughts. Other facts of in- 
terest in his life are his intimacy with 
Emerson, the diversity of his caliings, 
and his contempt for work and 
wealth. 

Thoren, or Thorild, Thomas (1769- 
1808), a Swedi-sh man of letters: was 
firstly and lastly an eccentric. In his 
views on hero-worship and his vene- 
ration for Cromwell he resembled 
Carlyle. His admiration for the Eng- 
lish, among whom ho lived in 1788, 
was soon changed to contempt and 
dislike, and his feelings undenvciit 
the same change with regard to the 
French Revolution. In 1793 ho was 
sentenced to four years’ banisliment 
for a rcvolutionarj' opinion expressed 
in his Essay on the Freedom of the 
Public Mind. Some of his poems 
were penned in English. 

'Thoreshy, Ralph (1G58-1725), an 
Englisli antiquary, horn at Leeds. 
He made an excellent collection of 
coins, manuscripts, curiosities, etc., 
one of the finest private collections 
ever made, and was an early fellow of 
the Royal Society. Be wrote Duenius 
Leodiensia, or the Topography of the 
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Town and Parish of Leeds (1715) and 
Vicana Leodensis (1724). 

Thom, a tn. on tlio Vistula, 2C m. 
E.S.E. of Bromlicrg, in W. Ih-nssla, 
Germany. Since 1878 It has been con- 
verted into a fij-st-cluBs fortress, ns It 
commands a viaduct over the river. 
In 1853 a monument was erected to 
Copernicus, who was a native of the 
town. Timber, cereals, and iron are 
tlie chief articles of commerce. Pop. 
4(i,230, 

Thomaby-on-Tees (known ns South 
Stockton prior to 1892), a tn. opposite 
Stockton, and 3 m. S.IV. of Middles- 
brough, in the N. Riding of York- 
shire, England. The iron industry Is 
of first importance. Pop. (1911) 
18.605. 

Thom Apple, see Datotu. 

Thombacli, or raja clarata, a 
species of skate (g.t'.), found off Uio 
coast of Britain, and is so named from 
its spiny upper surface. 

Thornbury, George Walter (1828- 
7G), an English man of letters, wrote 
a Life of Turner (iSfil ), tlie impetuous 
Songs of the Cavaliers and Ilonndheads 
(1857), and over twenty novels. 

Thome, a tn. on tlie Don, with 
barge-building and rope-making In- 
dustries, 10 m. N.E. of Doncaster, In 
the W. Riding of YorksIUro, England. 
Pop. (1011) 52,00. 

Thome, Sir Richard Thome- (1841- 
99), an English physician, doflnltely 
cstalilislicd tlio fact tliat water may 
convey typlioid infection. He urged 
strongly tin) erection of iselatioD hos- 
pitals, and in genera) promoted Hie 
science of liygieno and publlo licalth. 
In 1892 ho was appointed chief medi- 
cal officer to the Local Government 
Board. 

Thornhill: I. A tn. with woollen 
and shoddy mills, 1 1 ro. S. of Dews- 
bury. in the W. Biding of Yorkshire, 
England. Pop. (1911) 11,305. 2. A 
picturesque vil, with ruins In the 
neighbourhood, 11 m. S.S.E. of San- 
quhar, in Duinfricssliiro, Scotland. 
Pop. (1911) 1101. 

Thornhill, Sir James (J67C-1734), 
born nt ■\\'eymoutb. He received tlio 
commission from Queen Anno to 
paint tlie interior of tlie cuiioln of 
SI. Paul’s Catliedrul, and afterwards 
to paint tlic pi-lucos.s’.o njinrtmcnt nt 
Hampton Court. Sir James executed 
many other large works, us tlio stair- 
case, tlie gafierj-. and several ceilings 
in the palace at Kensington, a liall nt 
Blcnltcim. and (wltli some assistance) 
tlie givat liall at Greeiiw'ieli Ho-pital. 
Sir James painted also several por- 
traits and some nltar-pleecs. Sir 
James was a fellow of tlie Royal 
Society, and represented Weymouth 
in parlianicnt. « 

Thornton : 1. A vll., 1 m. N. of 
Poulton station, on tlio Wyro, in 
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Lancashire, England. Pop. (1911) 
4G09. 2. Or Thornton Hall, a station 
on tho Caledonian Railway, G m. S. of 
Glasgow, in Lanarkshire, Scotland. 
Pop. (1911) 1100. 

Thornton, Bonnell (1724-G8), an; 
English man of letters, translated | 
some plays of Plautus, contributed 
essays to the Connoisseur (1754-56), 
wrote an Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day, 
wliich was performed at Ritnelagh 
tvith Dr. Burney’s music, and bur- 
lesqued the Royal Academy by open- 
ing a rival exhibition of London street 
signs. 

Thornton, Sir Edward (1817-190G), 
an English diplomatist, graduated 
from Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
In 1840. After some years spent in the 
legation at Mexico and in various S. 
American embassies, he was in 1807 
nominated as ambassador at Wash- 
ington. Here ho stayed till his 
appointment as British minister at 
St. Petersburg (1881). Ho assisted in 
negotiating the treaty of Washington 
(1871) and the convention with 
Russia as to the frontier lines of 
Afghanistan (1885). 

■Thorough Bass, a term used for the 
seienco of harmonic composition. It 
is sometimes called finnred. linss, a 
bass voice part written with numerals 
below it to Indieate the ohord.s of tho 
hannony. 

Thorpe, Benjamin (1782-1870), an 
English Anglo-Saxon scholar, studied 
for four years under tho Danish philo- 
logist, Rusk, at Copenhagen Univer- 
sity. His Norihem Mvlttolonv (3 vols., 
1851) makes an appeal to tho gi’catest 
number of readers, but students de- 
rive much benefit from his Analecta 
AngloSaxonica (1834), and from liis 
translations of Ctedraon (1832) and 
the elder ‘ Edda ’ (18GG). 

Thorwaldsen. Bertel (1770-1844), a 
Danish sculptor. The son of a wood- 
carver, he wa.s born at Copenhagen 
and studied for a while in the school 
of art there : subsequently he went 
to Italy, whore he was influenced by 
Canova. Soon after his death a per- 
manent exliibition of his work was 
formed at (Copenhagen, while his 
statue of Byron is now at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. See Eugdne Plon, 
Thorwaldsen : Sa Vic el ses CEuvres 
(Paris). 1880. 

Thoth. an Egyptian deity, re- 
sembling the Greek god Hermes, and 
later identified with Hermes Trisme- 
^stus. He was tho god of magic, 
science, and invention, and taught 
the people how to write and calciflate. 

Thotlimes, or Tethmosis, the name 
of four kings of ancient Egypt, who 
belong to the 1 8th dynasty : Thothmes 
I. (c. 1540 13. c.) finally subdued and 
enlarged Cush and made successful 
campaigns as far as the Euphrates. 


He was the first king to be interred 
In tho Valley of tho Tombs of the 
Kings of Thebes. Thothmes II., his 
son, reigned less than tliree years. 
Thothmes III., the son of Thothmes 
II., did little till the death of his 
stepmother and aunt, the despotic 
Queen Hatshepsut. Besides fighting 
seventeen successful campaigns in 
Syria and tuice capturing Kadesh, he 
proved a great builder and adminis- 
trator. Thothmes I V. was a grandson 
of Thothmes III., and ruled till about 
1400 B.c. He cleared the Great 
Sphinx. 

Thou (or Thuanus), Jacques Au- 
guste de (1553-1017), a French his- 
torian, bom at Paris. He became a 
canon of tho Notre Dame in Paris, 
but he gave up an tmeongenial pro- 
fession, and by 1588 was president of 
the parloment of Paris, and in great 
favour tvith Henry III. He tvroto a 
Ilistoria sui temporis in 138 books 
(1604-20), which is an invaluable liis- 
torical document. See Lives by 
Dupuy (1GC9) and J. A. M. Collinson. 
(1807). 

Thouars, a tn. in the dept, of Deux- 
1 Sivres, France, on R. Thouet, 38 m. 
S.E. of Angers. Part of the medimval 
walls are standing, and there are old 
churches and a castle. A local trado 
centre. Pop. 6250. 

Thouars, Louis M. Aubert du Petit- 
(1750-1831), a French botanist and 
traveller, born at Bournois, near 
Saumur. From 1792-1802 he visited 
Mauritius, Madagascar, and Rdunion 
in company trith his brother, Aristide 
Aubert, a naval commander. He was 
made director of the Royal Institute 
of Arboriculture in Paris. 

Thought Reading, see PsrcmcAl. 
RESE,VItCH. 

Thoumeysser, Johann Jacob (1636- 
1718), an engraver, born at Basle. 
He worked subsequentlv at Stras- 
, burg and Lyons, but returned to 
i death. He reproduced 

• the works of several minor portrait- 
I painters, and did some fine plates for 
, the Deutsche Academic der edlen Bau- 

, Bitd-und Malerei Kixnste (Niirem- 
: berg). 1675. 

i Thourout, a tn. of Belgium, in tho 
prov. of W. Flanders, 12 m. S.E. of 
I Ostend. It has manufs. of ivoollens, 

, hnen, and hats. Pop. 10,800. 

Thousand and One Nights, see 
Arapiax Nights. 

I Thousand Islands, the name given 
. to a lake-like e.xpansion of the St. 

, LaTwence R., stretching from King- 
ston to Brockville, so called from 
the hundreds of islands which add 
peculiar charm to the scenery as seen 
from the shore. 

Thracia. was in earlier times the 
name of the vast space of country 

• bounded on the N. by tho Danube. 
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on the S. by the Propontis and the 
jEgoan, on the E. by the Pontus 
Euxinus, and on tiie W. by the R. 
Strymon, and the easternmost of the 
Illyrian tribes. It was divided into 
two parts by Jit. Hfemus (the Unlkan) 
rurmin" from W. to E., and separat- 
ing the plain of the lower Danube 
from the rivers wliioh fall into the 
Meean. At a later time the name 
Thraeo was applied to a taoro linu'ted 
extent of country. Thrace, in its 
widest extent, was peopled in the 
times of Herodotus and Thucydides 
by a vast number of different tribes. 
The earliest Greek poets, Orpheus. 
Linus, Musteus, and others, are all 
repre.scnted as coming from Thrace. 
The Thnioian Chersone.sus wa.s pro- 
bably colonised by the Greeks at an 
early period, but it did not contain 
.any important Greek settlement till 
the migi'atiou of the first JIiltiade.s to 
tho country, during the reign of Pisi- 
stratus. The first really historical fact 
respecting them is their subjugation 
by }Iegab.azus, the general of Darius. 
After the Persians had been driven out 
of Europe by the Greeks, thcTliracians 
recovered their independence ; and 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
Warj almost all tho Tliracian tribes 
were united under tho domim'on of 
Sltaloes, king of the Odrysaj, whose 
kingdom o.xtended from Abdora to 
the Buxine and the mouth of tho 
Danube. Sitalcos fell in battle against 
the Trlballi in 424, and was suooeedod 
by his nepliow Seuthes, who raised 
his kingdom to a height of power and 
prosperity wliich it had never previ- 
ously attained. Philip, tho father of 
Alexander tho Great, reduced the 
greater part of Tliraee ; and after the 
death of Alexander tlio country fell 
to the share of Lysimaohus. It subse- 
quently formed a part of tho JIacc-| 
donian dominions. 

Thralo, Mrs., see PlozJa. 

Thrapston, a tn. of Northampton- 
shire, England, on R. Neno, 18 m. 
N.E. of Northampton. Iron ore is 
mined in the vicinity and tho town 
has blast furnaces. It is a market 
town. Pop. (1911) ISOO. 

Thrasea, P. Pretus (d. CG A.D.), a 
Roman senator, and Stoic philoso- 
pher, in tho reign of Nero, a native of 
Patavium. Ho made tho younger 
Cato bis model, of whose life ho wote 
an account. After incurring tlio 
liatrcd of Nero, ho was oondoraued 
to death by command of tho emperor. 

Thrashing, the separation of tlie 
grain from the straw, or tlio seed from 
the haulm. Formerly, tho operation 
was performed by the flail, and the 
use of this laborious bub effective 
implement appears to bo reviving on 
small-boldlngs. Tho first workable 
T. machine was invented by Andrew 
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Sleiklo about 178G ; the modern 
niBchino. besides cffootivclv sorting 
put tho products of tho sheaf, de- 
livers tho straw unbroken and ready 
tor trussing. Steam-power is gener- 
ally eniplo.ved, but wator-powcr and 
even horse-gears are occasionallv 
employed, more cspeoially with fixed 
machines. Tho grain is passed by 
hand or Eolf-foodor into tho dnim 
month and is threshed out by beaters. 
The straw is passed out after tho 
grain has been shaken away, by 
means of riddles and air-blast from 
a fan and rotary scroens whicii grade 
tho corn. Among tho modern 
improvements and accessories are 
chaff bagging apparatus, automatic 
elevator for delivering ciiaff direct 
into a building, and trussing machines 
for tying tho straw into bundles as 
fast as it is delivered. 

Thrasimene. sec TllASurtN’E. 
Thrasybulus, a celebrated Athenian, 
son of Lyons. On the establishment 
of tho Tliirty Tyrants at Athens ho 
was banished, but, bj' tho assistance 
of the Thebans, succeeded in over- 
tlirowing tho Ton, who had succeeded 
to tho government, and eventually 
obtained possession of Athens, and 
restored the dcmooracy, 403. In 390 
lie commanded tho Athenian fleet in 
tho fEgean, and u-as slain by tho 
inhabitants of Aspendus. 

Thrasymachus, n sophist of Chaleo- 
don who flourished In tho 5th cen- 
tury B.o. He is introduced by Plato 
into his Itepnhiic. 

Thread, a fine cord made by twist- 
ing tho fibres of such substances os 
cotton, wool, silk, and flax. Tho 
slightly twisted yarns used for weav- 
ing are strictly called threads, but tho 
term is more commonly applied to 
the stronger and more highly finished 
cords used for sowing, etc. Tho 
cotton or other material is first 
tivistcd into yarn, which is doubled 
upon itself and tu'isted In tho oppo- 
site direction to tho original twist. 
The product is then two-ply thread. 
To make a stronger thread, c.y., sl.x- 
cord thread, n number of two-ply 
yarns are twisted bj- the winding 
machine again In the opposite 
direction to tho previous twist. 

Thread Cells, sec Snxoixo Cei.m. 

Threadnecdle Street is a busy 
thoroughfare, running from lii.shops- 
gato Street to tho Dank of England 
in the Gitv of London. It roeolvcd Its 
name from tho Jlerehant Taylors’ 
Company. 

Thread-worms, see Ni:MAToni!S. 

Threats. It is a felony either (nlrrrb- 
aUy to accuse or thrcaton to ucenso 
another of any infamous crinio (e.p. 
murder, rape), with a view to ex- 
tort from tho tterson so accused or 
threatened or from any other person 
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any property, ■money, or valuable 
security : or (t) to send a letter con- 
taining T. to accuse another jierson 
of crime iiith intent to extort some- 
thing of value ; and so gravely does 
the laiv regard this offence that a 
conviction may involve a sentence of 
penal servitude for life. Tlie guilt or 
innocence of the recipient is only 
material in considering whether the 
intention of the prisoner was to ex- 
tort money by his T., or mereh’ to 
compound a felony (sec under (I’ost- 
POUNDING). Similarly it is a felony 
punishable with poiial servitude for 
any term up to life to send a letter 
demanding with T. and ' ■ ' 

reasonable cause any money o 
property. Sending a letter con 
T. to murder a person, or to I 
destroy his house, or to maim his 
cattle, arc all folonie.s punishable 
with ten years’ penal servitude. 

Three-Colour Process, sec Printing. 

Three Kings, Feast of, see Tweltth 
Day. 

Three Rivers, or Trois Rivieres : 

1. The cap. of St. JIaurico co., in 
Queheo, Canada, and lies at the con- 
fluence of tho St. IjawTcnce and St. 
JIauricc, 01 m. N.E. of Montreal. 
liUmbcr, cereals, and cattle, are 
shipped from its harbour, and furni- 
ture and boots and shoes aro manu- 
factured. Tho city is also tho see of a 
Roman Catholic bishop. Pop. 13,C01. 

2. A tn. with mineral springs and 
light oar factories, on tho St. Joseph 
R., 128 m. by rail E. of Chicago, in 
Miohigad, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 5072. 

Thresher, see FoX-SUARK. 

Threshing, sec TiiRASinNO. 

Thrift, tlio name given generally 
to tlic species of Plumbaginucero in 
tlio genus Artncria. Two of these, 
A. vulqaris and A. marilima, aro also 
known as sea-pinks, as arc the 
flowers of Statiee anneria, an allied 
species. 

Thring, Edward (1821-87), an Eng- 
lisli educationist, was headmaster of 
Uppingham scliool from 1853 till his 
death. A most earnest, enlightened, 
and successful teacher, ho built up an 
enduring reputation for his school. 
His Theory and Practice of Teaching 
appeared in 1883. 

Thrips, tho name given to members 
of tlie family Tliripidro in tho order 
Tliysanoptora. They aro charac- 
terised by their voiy narrow tvings, 
suctorial mouth organs, feelers with 
ciglit segments, and a doivnward 
curved ovipositor in tiie female. 
Tiicrc is no metamorphosis in these 
insects, and thoir diet is vegetarian. 

Throat, tJio front of tho neck ; or 
tho upper part of tho respiratory 
passages in tho neck. See Pharynx, 
Uarynx, Quinsy, Sore Throat, etc. 

Throckmorton (or Throgmorton), 


Sir Nicholas (1515-71), an English 
politician and diplomatist, fought at 
the battle of Pinkie (1547), and was 
imprisoned for comiilioity in Wyatt’s 
rebellion (1554). While on a mission 
to France ho was again imprisoned, 
for siding with the Huguenots. He 
went on many missions (16G1-67) to 
Scotland for Elizabeth, but was sent 
to tho Tower (16(i9) for filotting with 
Norfolk on behalf of Mary Queen of 
Scots. 

Throndhjem, see TnoNDH.rEM. 

Thrush, a species of inflammation 
of the mouth due to a iiarticidar 
fungus knofvn as Oldium albicans or 

c. — > -'ijj-cans, and charac- 

wliite patches. It 
in feeble children, 
trated by wasting 
diseases, may also be affected by it. 

Thrushes (Turdidw), a family of 
passerine birds of very extensive 
distrilmtion and of omnivorous diet. 
The typical genus Turdus includes 
several British specias, such an the 
blackbird, the ring ousel, redwing, 
and fleldfare. to which the name T. is 
not commonly applied. Tho song T. 
(g.v.), throstle, or mavis. Is one of the 
beat known Britisii song-birds. The 
missel 'r. or holm T. (T. risdvorus} 
is a larger bird with a slightly forked 
tail. It Bings before and during 
storms. 

Thuanus (or Thuanus), see TnoRE. 

Thucydides (b. 471 B.C.), a Greek 
historian, the son of Oloriis, or 
Orolus, and Hegcslpyle, was a native 
of Attica. The fixing of tho date of 
his birth depends upon the statement 
of Pamphila that lie was forty years 
old at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian War. Afiart from this 
our principal infonnation respecting 
him is a biography PTitten by Mar- 
cellinuB, wliioh Is, however, full of 
contractions and doubtful stories. 
Incidentaliy, T. also mentions a few 
facts about his own life. Ho is said 
to iiave been instructed in oratory 
by Antiphon, and in philosophy by 
Anaxagoras. He possessed gold 
mines in that part of 'Thrace which is 
opposite to the Is. of Thasos, and 
here ho was a person of the greatest 
influence. He commanded an 
Athenian squadron of seven ships at 
Thasus (424), but failing in his at- 
tempt to save Amphipofls, he became 
an exile, probably to avoid a worse 
punishment. He spent twenty years 
m exile (v. 2G), returning in 423 n.c., 
when a general amnesty was granted 
on the restoration of the democracy 
by Tlirasybulus. Where he passed 
the time of liis exile is not mentioned 
by himself. Slarceliiaus says that lie 
went first to ASglna, and afterwards 
to Scapte-Hylc in his Thracian pro- 
perty. According to some accounts 
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on tlio S. by tile Propontis and the 
wEgcan, on the E. by the Pontus 
Eusinns, and on the W. by the R. 
Strymon, and the easternmost of the 
Illyrian tribes. It was divided into 
two parts by Jit. Hremus (the lialkan) 
running from JV. to E., and separat- 
ing the piain of the lower Danube 
from the rivers which fali into the 
/Egean. At a later time the name 
Thrace was applied to a more limited 
extent of country. Thrace, in its 
■widest extent, was peopled in the 
times of Herodotus and Thuevdides 
by a vast number of different tribes. 
The earliest Greek poets, Orpheus, 
Linus, JIusfBus, and others, are all 
represented as coming from Tiirace. 
The Thzvician Cher.sone.sus wa.s pro- 
bably colonised by the Greeks at an i 
early period, but it did not contain 

.any impo ' “ ' 

the migi'a' 
the count' 
stratus. T 
•respecting 
by Megab 

■ ■ r ■ . ' ” — ’"'venont 

iracians 

■ ; and 

■ • nnesian 

.' . 1 tribes 

nion of 

Sitalces, king of the Udrysiu, whose 
kingdom e.xtendod from Abdera to 
the Eujdne and the mouth of the 
Danube. Sitalcos fell in battle against 
the Triballi in 424, and was succeeded 
by his nephew Seuthes, who raised 
his kingdom to a height of power and 
prosperity whioh it had never previ- 
ously attained. Philip, the father of 
Alexander the Great, reduced the 
greater part of Thrace : and after the 
death of Alexander the country foil 
to the share of Lysimachus. It subse- 
quently formed a part of the Jlacc- 
donian dominions. 

Thrale, Mrs., see Piozsa. 

Thrapston, a tn. of Northampton- 
shire, England, on R. None, 18 m. 
N E. of Northampton. Iron ore is 
mined in the vicinity and the town 
has blast furnaces. It is a market 
town. Pop. (1911) 1800. 

Thrasea, P. Pretus (d. 00 A.D.), a 
Roman senator, and Stoic philoso- 
pher, in the reign of Nero, a native of 
Patavium. Ho made the younger 
Cato his model, of whose life ho uTOte 
an account. After incurring the 
hati'cd of Nero, ho was condemned 
to death by comme ‘ ’ - ■ - - 

Thrashing, the 
grain from the stra' 
the haulm. Formi 
was performed by 

use of this labor; i 

*^0 bo reviving on 

first workable 
nted by Andrew ' 


Threats 

Mciklo about 17SG ; the modern 
machine, besides effeotivoh- sorting 
out the products of the sheaf, de- 
livers the straw unbroken and ready 
for trussing. Steam-power is gener- 
ally employed, but water-power and 
even horse-gears aro ocon.sionallr 
employed, more especially with fixed 
machines. The grain is passed by 
hand or self-foodor into the drum 
month and is threshed out by heaters 
Tho straw is passed out after the 
grain has been shaken away, by 
means of riddles and air-blast from 
a fan and rotary screen.s whioh grade 
tho corn. Among tho modern 
improvements and accessories are 
chaff bagging apparatus, antomatio 

clevat . - , 

into a 
for ty. , 

as it is delivered. 

•’hrasimone, see Trasi.ui.vc. 
'I’hrasybulus, a celebrated Athenian, 
of Lyons. Od the establishment 
the Thirty Tjrrants at Atliens lie 
) banislied, but, by tlio assistance 
of the Tliobans, succeeded in over- 
tlu'oiving tlio Ten, who had succeeded 
to tho government, and eventually 
obtained possession of Athens, and 
restored tlic domoerney, 403. In 390 
ho commanded tlio Atlionian licet in 
tlio /I2gean, and was slain by tho 
inhabitants of Aspendtis. 

Thrasymaohus, a sopliist of (Tlinleo- 
don who flourished in tlio 5tli cen- 
tury B.c. Ho is introduced by Plato 
into his liepuhlic. 

Thread, a fine cord made by twist- 
ing the fibres of such substances as 
cotton, wool, silk, and finx. Tho 
slightly twisted yarns iisod for wc.iv- 
ing aro strictly called threads, but the 
term is more commonly applied to 
tho stronger and more highly finished 
cords used for sowing, etc. Tho 
cotton or other material Is first 
twisted into yarn, which is doubled 
upon itself and twisted in tho oppo- 
site direction to tlio original twist. 
The product is then two-ply llircad. 
To make a stronger tlircad. c.ff., six- 
cord tliread, a nimiiicr of two-ply 
rams are twisted by the n'liidiiig 
machine again In tlie opposite 
direction to tho provioirs twist. 

Thread Colls, sec S'HnQino Cells. 
Threadnecdle Street is a husy 
thoroiighfai'c, running from Bishops- 
gate Street to tlio Bank of England 
in tlie City of Loudon. It reecivod Its 
from tho Jloreliaiit Taylors’ 
ay. 

id-worms, see Nematodes. 

Its. It iso felony cltlier(n)ferh- 
acoiiso or throaton to accu.so 
• of any infamous crimo (e.e. 

I murder, rape), wlHi a view to ox- 
[tort from tlio person so accused or 
' threatened or from any other person 
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any property, money, or valuable 
security ; or (fi) to seruZ n idler con- 
tainini; T. to accuse another person 
of ■crime with Intent to extort eome- 
thlng of value ; and so gravely does 
the law regard this offence that a 
eonviotion may Involve a sentence of 
penal sondtudo for life. The guilt or 
innocence of the recipient is only 
material in considering whether the 
intention of the prisoner was to ex- 
tort money by his T., or mere^ to 
compound a felony (sec under Coil- 
POUNDINO). Similarly it is a felony 
punishable with penal servitude tor 
any term up to life to send a letter 
demanding with T. and urilhout 
reasonable cause any money or other 
property. Sending a letter containing 
T. to murder a person, or to burn or 
destroy his house, or to maim his 
cattle, arc all felonies pun'ishable 
with ten years’ penal servitude. 

. Three-Colour Process, sec PniNTiNO. 

Three Kings, Feast of, see Twelfth 
Day. ■ 

Three Rivers, or Trois Rivieres : 

1. The cap. of St. Maurice co., in 
Quebec, Canada, and lies at the con- 
liuenco of the !3t. LauTcncc and St. 
Maurice, 94 m. N.E. of Montreal. 
Lumber, cereals, and cattle, are 
shipped from its harbour, and furni- 
ture and hoots and shoes are manu- 
factured. The city is also the see of a 
Roman Catholic bishop. Pop. 13,G'J1. 

2. A tn. with mineral springs and 
light oar faotorio.s, on fho St. Joseph 
R., 128 m. by rail E. of Chicago, in 
Michigan, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 5072. 

Thresher, -see Fox-shaRK. 

Threshing, see TimAfiHi.VG. 

Thrift, tlie name given generally 
to the species of Plumbaginuccto in 
the genus Armeria. Two of these, 
A. vulqar'is and A. marilima, are also 
kno^vn as sea-pinks, as arc the 
llowers of Sialiee armeria, an allied 
spccfcs. 

Thring, Edward (1821-87), an Eng- 
lish educationist, was headmaster of 
Uppingham school from 1853 till his 
death. A most earnest, enlightened, 
and successful teacher, he built up an 
enduring reputation for his school. 
Ills Theory and Pracliee of Teaching 
appeared in 1883. 

Thrips, tlio name given to members 
of tlie family Thripida; in the order 
Thysanoptera. They are charac- 
terised by their verj- narrow wings, 
suctorial mouth organs, feelere with 
eight segments, and a downward 
curved ovipositor in the female. 
There is no metamorphosis in these 
infects, and their diet is vegetarian. 

Throat, the front of the neck ; or 
the upper part of the respiratory 
passages in the neck. See Pharynx, 
Larynx, Quinsy, Sorb Throat, etc. 

Throckmorton (or Throgmorton), 


Sir Nicholas (1515-71), an English 
politician and diplomatist, fought at 
the battle of Pinkie (1547), and was 
imprisoned for complicity in AVyatt’s 
rebellion (1554). While on a mis.“ion 
to France he was again imprisoned, 
for Biding with the Huguenots. Ho 
went on many missions (1501-67) to 
Scotland for Elizabeth, but was sent 
to the Tower (1509) for plotting with 
Norfolk on behalf of Mary Queen of 
Scots. 

Throndhjem, see TROndhjkjl 

Thrush, a species of inliammation 
of the mouth due to a particular 
fungus knmvn as Oidivm albicans or 
Saccharwnyces albicans, and charac- 
terised by diffuse white patches. It 
generally occurs in feeble children, 
but adults, prostrated by wasting 
drscases, may also be affected by it. 

Thrushes (Tvrdidoe), a family of 
passerine birds of very extensive 
distribution and of omnivorous diet. 
The typical genus Turdus Includes 
several British species, such as the 
blackbird, the ring ousel, redwing, 
and fieldfare, to which the name T. is 
not commonly applied. The song T. 
(g.v.), throstle, or mavis, is one of the 
best known British song-birds. The 
missel T. or holm T. (T. riscivorus) 
is a larger bbrd with a Rlightly forked 
tail. It Bings before and during 
BtorniB. 

Thuanus (or Thuanus), see TnoRE. 

Thucydides (6. 471 B.c.), a Greek 
historian, the son of Olorus, or 
Orolus, and Hegeslpyle, was a native 
of Attica. The fixing of the date of 
his birth depends upon the statement 
of Pamphila that he was forty years 
old at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian War. Apart from this 
our principal information respecting 
him is a biography wTitten by Jlar- 
cellinuB, which is, however, full of 
contractions and doubtful stories. 
Incidentally, T. also mentions a few 
facts about his own life. He is said 
to have been instructed in oratory 
by Antiphon, and in phUosophy by 
Anaxagoras. He possessed gold 
mines In that part of Thrace which is 
opposite to the Is. of Tlmsos, and 
here he was a person of the greatest 
influence. He commanded an 
Athenian squadron of seven ships at 
Thasus (424), but failing in his at- 
tempt to save Amphipolis, he became 
an exile, probably to avoid a worse 
punishment. He spent twenty years 
in exile (v. 20), returning in 423 B.c., 
when a general amnesty was granted 
on the restoration of the democracy 
by Thrasybulus. Where he passed 
the time of ids exile Is not mentioned 
by himself, aiarcellhius says that ho 
went first to ASgina, and afterwards 
to Scapte-Hylc in his Tlu-aclan firo- 
perty. According to some accounts 
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he was assassinated at Athens soon 
Mter his return ; according to others 
he. died at Thasos» and his hones 
were carried to Athens. At all 
events, his death cannot bo placed 
later than 401, The Pelopon- 
nesian War forms the subject of the 
, history of T. Though he was en- 
gaged in collecting materials dur- 
ing the whole of the war, he does 
not appear to have reduced them into 
the form of a history until after his 
return from exile, since he alludes in 
many parts of it to the conclusion of 
the war (i. 13 ; v. 26). He did not. 
however, live to complete it : the 
eighth book ends abruptly in tho 
middle of tho year 411 b.c., seven 
years before the termination of tho 
war. The object of the history of T. 
was to give such a faithful ropre- 
Eontation of the past as would servo 
as a guide for tho future (i. 22). 
His observation of human charac- 
ter was profound, and his pains- 
taking accuracy and careful atten- 
tion to chronology are remarkable. 
His strict impartiality is another 
feature of his work. His style 
is marked by great strength and 
energy, but he Is often obscure, par- 
ticularly in the speeches, which Cicero 
found as difficult as we do. See Bury *s 
Ancient Greek Historians, and Jebb’s 
essay on the speeches of T. In Hel- 
lenica. The best English edition is 
that of Jowett (1881). 

Thucydides, an Athenian statesman 
who led tho aristocratic party in 
opposition to Pericles. He was 
ostracised in 444 B.c. 

Thugs, roving bands of fanatical 
murderers and rebbers who, prior to 
their suppression in 1830 by Lord 
William Bentinck, used to infest 
various parts of Central and Northern 
India. Thuggery, as their system was 
called, had a religious basis, tho 
murdered persons and a certain part 
of their belongings being regarded by 
tho T. as saorlflces to tho goddess 
Kali. 

Thuin, a com. of Belgium, m tho 

t ror. of Hainault, on the Sambre, 
m. S.W. of Charleroi. There are 
blast furnaces and stone quarries. 
Pop. 6300. 

Thuja, see AUBOK VlTAE. 

Thulden, Theodor van (1607-76) a 
Flemish painter and etcher, born at 
Bois-le-Duc. He assisted Rubens in 
executing the Gallery of the Luxem- 
bourg in Paris. His larger works, such 
as ‘ Tho Martyrdom of St. Andrew ’ 
and ■ St. Sebastian,’ are in the style of 
Rubens, but Ins smaller pieces, on 
markets and fairs, are in tho manner 
of Teniers. Ho was a fine etcher, and 
made copies of tho works of Abatl 
and Rubens. 

Thule, tho name generally given 


0 Thurgau 

by the ancients to tho most northerly 
part of Europe known to them. 
According to Pliny, it was an island 
in the northern ocean, discovered by 
the navigator Pythcas, who reached 
It after six days’ sail from tho Orcades. 
Tho name T. appears to bo merely a 
classic form of tho Gothic Tie! or 
Tiule, ‘remotest land.’ 

Thumbscrew, an instrument of 
torture which was largely used by the 
Inquisition in Pnnin If ,'c rtr.«c.f-..«f— I 
so as to CO 
causing tho 

Thun : 1. A lake of canton Bern, 
Switzerland, traversed by R. Aar, 

Length. 

■ : . ; ■ m., greatest 

' . , 1840 ft, 2. 

A tn. of canton Bern, Switzerland, 
on R. Aar, 1 m. below its exit from 
above lake, 15 m. S.E. of Bern. A 
trade centre, and has slate and brick 
works. Pop. 7415. 

Thunder, see LionrN'ixo. 
Thunderstorms, a scries of eleetrical 
‘ ■ ■ ■ aveen 

dis- 
■ (o.r.) 

and thunder. 'Thunder Is produced by 
the sudden expan.siou of tho air along 
the track of the lightning. The in- 
stant tho heating notion of tho clcotrlo 
spark ceases, the expanded air con- 
tracts violently, giving rise to a sud- 
den clap or explosion. The rolling of 
thunder is due in great measure to 
repeated cohoes. Heat T. are asso- 
ciated with sudden alterations of 
temperature, and predominate in 
summer and in hot climates. They 
most commonly occur in the early 
afternoon. Cyclonio T. are a common 
feature of our winter galea and arc 
more dangerous than tho summer 
storms. These ivlnter storms occur at 
all hours and shoiv no marked diurnal 
period. With regard to gcograptdcal 
distribution, T. arc more abundant in 
hot than in temperate climates. See 
Scott’s Elcm. Meieordlagy, 1907: and 
Abcrcromby’s treather, 1888. 

Thuret, Gustavo Adolphe (1817-75), 
a French botanist, born in Paris. lie 
published roscarohes on tho fecunda- 
tion of the Fucaceai in 1853 and 1855, 
and in 1807 solved with Bornot tho 
question of so-xual reproduction in 
Floridece. Ho established a botanic 
garden at Antibes on tho Mediter- 
ranean. Tho Eludes 1‘hvtotofficuc, 
1878, and the A’ote AlgologiQues, 1870- 
80, are his chief works. 

Thurgau, or Thurgovia, a canton of 
N.E. Switzerland, having Lake Con- 
stance and tho Rlilno to tho N. and 
N.E. Area 381 sq. m. It Is watered 
by tho Thur, Sitter, and Murg. Tho 
surface is undulating and fertile. Em- 
broidery, spinning, and weaving are 
tho chief industries. Pop. 134,055. 



Thurifer 231 Thuya 

Thurifer (Lat. thus, incouse, fero and Inter served Denmark and 
I bear), that attendant or acolyte Sweden, beiner finally Imprisoned and 
wlio boars the incense at solemn released by Wallenstein. The Princes 
Borvleos. of Thnrn and Taxis claimed an heredl- 

Thurii, more rarely Thurium {Terra tary right over the administration of 
Nuova), a Greek city in Lueauia, postal affairs in Central Europe, they 
founded 443 B o., near the site of the having established posts as early as 
ancient Sybaris. It was built by the 1460. The last vestige of these rights 
remains of the population of Sybaris, disappeared in 1868 with their pur- 
asststod by colonists from all parts of cliase by the N. Gorman Federation. 
Greece. Among those colonists were Thurn, Heinrich Matthias, Count von 

the historian Herodotus and the (1.580-1640), was the leader of the 
orator Lysias. The new city rapidly Bohemian Protestant insurrection at 
attained great power and prosperity, the beginning of the Thirty Years’ 
and became one of the most important War (1618). He invaded Austria in 
(3reok towns in the S. of Italy. 1619, but was forced to flee after the 

Thuringia, a name applied to a battle of the White Hill at Prague, 
region of Central Germany, including He afterwards served in the Swedish 
the minor states of Saxe-Woimar, army and took part in the battles of 
Saxo-Coburg-Gotha, Saxe-Melnlngen, Breitenfeld (1631) and Liitzen (1632). 
Saxo-AItenburg,Sohwarzbm'g-Hudol- He surrendered to Wallenstein in 
stadt, Sohwarzburg-Sonderhausen, 1633. 

and two llcuss principalities. The Thurot, Francois (1726 - 60), a 
Thmingian Forest is a mountain French sailor, born at Nuits, and 
range of Central Germany, extending eervedflrstasaprivateersman. Hewas 
N.W. from the Frankenwald for .50 m. in command of a squadron in the 
to the Werra, culminating In the Seven Years’ War, and did much 
Beerberg (3225 ft.), and the Sclmcc- damage along the B. coast of Eng* 
kopf (3205 It.). land and Scotland, but in 1700 he 

Thurles, a par. and market tn. of was defeated and killed by Hawke. 
Tipperary, Ireland, on the Suir, 34 m. Thursday Island, lies off the N. point 
E. of Limerick. There are turf bogs of York Peninsula, Queensland, just 
and coal mines near by. Pop. (1911) 13. of Cape York It is one of the 
4549. smallest of the Prince of Wales Is., 

Thurloe, John (1616-68), an English and the chief occupation of its in- 
poUtioian, was appointed secretary habitants (1600) is pcari fisliing. 
to the (Council of State in 1052. Ho Thurso, a seaport of Caithness, 
sat in Parliament (1054-50), and in Scotland, on 'riiurso Bay at the 
Cromwell’s second council (1657), and mouth of Thurso Water, 21 m. N.W. 
was appointed governor of the of Wick. It has a harbour safe for 
Cliarterhouse (1057), and chancellor smoll vessels, but obstructed by a 
of Glasgow University (1058). Ho bar. It was formerly a trading centre 
strongly opposed the Restoration, with Scandinavia, and now exports 
and was tried on a charge of high Caithness flagstones. Pop.(1911) 3335. 
treason, but acquitted. Thurstan (d. 1140), Ai'chbishop of 

Thurlow, Edward, first Baron (1732- York, born at Bayeux, elected Arch- 
1800), Lord Chancellor, distinguished bishop of York (1114), but refused to 
himself at an early ago at the bar, and acknowledge the supremacy of the 
tooksilkin 1762. Three years later he Archbishop of Canterbury or to accept 
entered Parliament, and in 1770 was consecration from liim, and was 
Solicltor-Gonoral, and a year later finally consecrated by Pope Callxtus 
Attorney-General. In 1778 Jiobccamo II. at Rhoims (1119). 

Lord Chancellor, and was raised to Thurston, Sir John Bates (1836-97), 
the peerage. a British colonial governor, born in 

Thiu-man, Allen Granbery (1813-95), London. He went on a botanising 
an American jurist and politician, expedition in 1864, and was %vrecked 
born in Virginia. He was called to on Samoa. Here he remained until 
the bar in 1837 at Ohio, and by 1854 1886, when lie went to Fiji, and was 
had risen to be chief justice. In 1869 made eousul in 1869. He brought 
he was elected to the United States about the tran.sfer of the islands to 
Senate where ho became the rccog- Great Britain in 1874, and in 1880 
nlsod Democratic leader, and wa.s was appointed governor of Fiji, to 
mainly responsible for the Tliurmau become governor and high com- 
Bill, wliich became law in 1878. missioner of the Western Pacific in 
Thurn and Taxis, Princes of, a sue- 1887. 
cession of princes who rifled over an Thuya, or Thuja, a genus of evor- 
Immonso stretch of ground in Central green trees or shrnbs (order Conl- 
Europo. The most famous of them, feroe), with small scalo-Iike leaves and 
Count Mattliias, commanded the monoecious flowers, the female cat- 
Bohomian forces at the time of tho kins being followed by small cones, 
dispute over tho Bohemian succession Many species are groivn in gardens. 
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CEpecjaUy r.. oceiderjialis, arbor riim 
or white cedar, and its numerons 
varieties, Tiie timber of T. ffigavtcc 
IB much vaiucd in-N. America. 

Thwaites, George Henry Kendrick 
(1S11-S2),. an Enfclish botanist and 
entomologist, bom at Bristol.. He 
made a special study of cryptogams, 
bnt in 1849, when made superinteii' 
dent of the botenlcal gardens, Pera- 
denij'a, Ceylon, he did valuable work 
on flowering plants. He published 
Envmeraiio Planlarvm Zet/Janteo, 
1859-64. 

Thyatira, sec AkhiS-SAB. 

Thyme, or Thymus, a genus of 
small prostrate aromatic plants 

1 — 1 -. coloured, 

flowers. The 

" T.'Clamaedrys 

and the mountain T. {T. serpuUum), 
of which the lemon-scented T. of 
gardens is n variety. The T. which i.s 
chiefly used, for seasoning and 
flavouring is T. vulgaris, a native of 
Southern Europe. 

Thymelaceae, a small natural order 
cl shrubby plants, with tough caustic 
inner bark. The only British genus 
is Daphne, 

. Thymus Gland, a -temporary organ 
lodged partly in the anterior superior 
mediastinum, partly in the neck. It 
attains its full development at about 
the end of the second year of life, after 
which it gradually atrophies and at 
puberty has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. Its function is unknown. 

Thyroid Gland (0i'ptot, shield ; cifor, 
like), one of the eo-cailcd ductless 
glands consisting of two lateral lobes, 
conical in shaiio, connected at about 
their lower thirds by an istlimus 
which passes transversely across the 
trachea. A third lobe called the pyra- 
mid sometimes arises from the upper 
part of the isthmus or from one of the 
lobes, generally on the left side, and 
ascends to the level of the hyoid bone. 
Occasionally tills lobe is found to be 
detached. Structurally, it consists 
of follicles lined with epithelium, 
producing a peculiar yelloivish gluc- 
iike substance known as colloid. Its 
function is rather uncertain, but it is 
thought to bo the production of some 
internal secretion which counteracts 
poisonous productions of tlic system. 
Enlargement of the gland, which may 
bo due to hypertrophy of any of its 
constituent parts, is called goitre, 
and is occasionally associated with a 
disease known as esopthalmio goitre. 
Cretinism or myxedema results 
when the gland is absent. Prepara- 
tions of the T. G. of animals are used 
medicinally. 

Thyrsus (Gk. Stlptror), the wand 
carried by Dionysus and the Bacchante 
when taking, part in his orgiastic 
rites. 
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Tliysanura, or Bristle Tails, an order 
of wingle.“s Insects, with long many- 
jointed feelers and small paired limbs 
on several of the abdominal segments. 
They occur under stones or in damp 
earth, and often in human dwellings, 
one especially favouring bakers’ 
ovens. One of the best known is the 
‘ silver fi.sh ’ (Lepisma saccharina) 
often found among papers in drawers 
and cupboards. 

Tian-Shan {Thian-Shan, celestial 
mountains), a mountain sy.stcm of 
Central Asia, forming part of the 
bmmdary hetp'een Rim.'-ian and 
Cliincse Turkestan and extending 
N.E. from the Pamir to the western 
fringe of the Gobi desert. The main 
range, including the ranges of Peter 
the Great, Trans-.;Vlni, Kolrshal-tau. 
and Snry-yassy forms the border 
ridge of the High Plateau of E. Asia, 
to which they slope on tlie S.E. In 
this chain, with a general elevation of 

15.000 to 20,000 ft., are the chief 
peaks. Kaufmnnn Peak (22,500 ft.) 
and Khan-Tongri (24,000 ft.), and the 
largest glaciers, and it is cros.sed hy 
passes fit an elevation of 10,000 to 

14.000 ft. On the N.W. slope arc a 
series of shorter fringing clininsi 
running parallel to the main ridge. 
Among these are the Baisun-tau. 
Hi.ssar, and Alai ranges; Bish-ilik, 
Cfliotkal, Talas, AJa-t.au, and Aloxan- 
drovskw Range; the Tran.s-Ili, Kim- 
ghei, and Terskei Ala-taus, the 
Driingarian Ala-ttiu, the Nura-tau, 
Kara-tau, Clm-il! Mts., Uoh-Kara, 
and the Cflfingtz-tau. In this region 
are the deprossions of Kokan or Fer- 
gana, Issyk-kul, Kulja, and EI)l-nor, 
and the gorges of the rivers Narym. 
Hi, Zerafshan, and Tarim. Tlie 
general elevation of these minor 
chains is 10,000 to 19,000 ft. Forest 
rises to about 9500 ft. 

Tiara, the papal triple croivn, or 
symbol of sovereign power, not 
sacred like the mitre. It is a liigh cap 
of gold cloth, encircled by three 
coronets and surmomited bj’ a gold 
cro.ss. 

Tiarini, Alessandro (1577-lCOS), an 
Italian painter, born at Bologna. He 
worked for seven years under 
Passegnono at Florence, with whom 
he acquired a great reputation. Ho 
then returned to Bologna and inter 
adopted the style of tlio Carrael. His 
chief works arc: ‘ Deposition from the 
Cross,’ ‘ Miracle of St. Dominic,’ and 
’ St. Peter’s Repentance.’ 

Tibaldi, the name of two brother 
painters and archltcote : Pellegrino 
Tibaldi (1527-58), was born in 
Bologna, of humble parentage. He 
went to Rome and found his inspira- 
tion in the works of Michael Angelo. 
He painted the liistory of Ulysses for 
Cardinal Poggi’s palace and also de- 
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signed the Poggi Cliapcl. He also dc- moderation, showing an cspeciil 
signed the Palazzo della Sapienza at solicitude lor the Interests of the 
Paira, and the Duomo at Milan, provincials (Annals, Bks. I.-III.). 
Domenico Tihaldi (1511-83) executed Tacitus, however, regards this good „ 
the Palazzo Magnani, the Dogana, government as no more than a veil 
and the cathedral chapel at Bologna, of hypocrisy, and ho ascribes the do- 
Tibbu, a nomad race of the eastern parturc of Tiberius from Rome in 
Sahara, mainly concentrated in the 26 a.d. to a desire to give full vent 
region of Tibesti or Tu, hence their to his sensual inclinations in private, 
name. They number about 100,000. Tiberius had iong hated Rome, and in 
Tiber (Lot. Tiberis, It. Tevere), the 26 a.d. he left it never to return. Ho 
chief rlv. in (lentral Italy, on which first went to Campania on the pretext 
stands the city of Rome. It rises in of dedicating temples there, but in 
two streams issuing from the Apen- the next year he moved to Caprea’, 
nines near Tifernum, on the eastern an island off the Campanian coast, 
frontier of Tuscany, and flows S.W., Meanwhile his minister Sejanus, 
dividing Etruria from Umbria. After whom alone he seems to have trusted, 
florving 110 m., it receives the Nera, and in whose hands the real govern- 
and from its union with this river is ment of the state had long rested, was 
navigable. Three miles above Rome plotting to obtain for himself the 
it receives the Toverone, and within imperial power. In 31 a.d. he was put 
the walls of the city it is about 300 ft. to an ignominious death, to which 
wide and from 12 ft. to 18 ft. deep, many of his friends followed liim. On 
The T. empties into the Sea by two March 16 Tiberius died at the viUa 
arms, enclosing a dismal morass, once of BucuUus at Misenum, having been 
Imown as the Sacred Isle or Isle of smothered by the order of Macro, the 
Venus. Length 245 in. prefect of the Prastorians. The char- 

Tiberius Claudius Nero (42 B.C.- actor of Tiberius has been one of 
37 A.D.), the second of the twelve the most disputed points in historj-. 
Ccesars, was the stepson of Augustus, Tacitus and Suetonius imite in paint- 
whom ho succeeded on the imperial ing it in the blackest colours, but 
tlu-ono. Ho was the son of T. Claudius there is much which tends to show 
Kero and Livin. afterwards the wife that their history cannot bo taken 
of Augustus, He was carefully cdu- too literally. He is defended by Doan 
catod and became well acquainted Morivalo in Hisiorv of the Romans 
with Greek and Latin literature. At under the Empire, and by Professor 
the age of twenty-two ho was sent Beesloy in Catiline, Clndlus, and 
by Augustus to restore Tigranos to Tiberius (1878). ,Vee else Mommsen’s 
the throne of Armenia. In 13 B.c. he Ilistorv of Rome (vol. v.). 
was consui with P. Quintiiius Varus. Tibesti, a mountainous dlst. of the 
Three years before this he had been Sahara, in the region inhabited by the 
given the charge of the northern wars, Tibbus. The camels are the most 
together with Drusus, and during tb' valued in E. Sahara, and the district 
years from 12-9 Tiberius had con- also produces donkeys, goats, and 
quered Pannonia. He remained in sheep. 

Germany and the surrounding pro- Tibet, or Thibet, a country in Cen- 
vinoes until the year 6 b.c., in which tral Asia, nominally a dependency of 
year ho obtained the Iribunitia China. It is bounded by the Kwonluu 
potestas for five years, and rotired , Jits, on the N., separating it from 
with the emperor’s permission to , Eastern Turke.sten, by China proper 
Rhodes. He returned to Romo at the on the E., by the Himalayas on the S., 
end of seven years, and in 4 a.d. he separating it from British India, 
was adopted by Augustus. In the Bhutan, Nepal, etc., and by Kashmir 
same year he took command of the on the W. 'Ihe surface is an elevated 
Roman armies in Northern Germany, I table-land, the average height of 
and hero ho remained during the next I which la 16,000 ft. above sea-level, 
seven years, though he paid frequent i the highest plateau in the world. The 
visits to the capital. On the death of 1 Northern half of T. Is almost devoid 
Augustus, Tiberius hurried home, and j of vegetation owing to the severity 
the skilful management of Livda to - 1 of the climate; there are numerous 
gether with Ids own address secured mountain ranges, and in the vaileys 
the throne to him without oppo.sition. o.ro numbers of iakes, many of them 
Tiberius was suspicious in character, salt, and also hot springs. To the S. 
and he began his reign by putting to of the 'Tangla Mts. the climate is 
death Postumus A^Ippa, the sur- less severe, it Is therefore the most 
vlving grandson of Augustus. Then populous part of T. Hero also he the 
he proceeded stop by step to make upper courses of the great rivers, the 
Idmseif absolute. Even Tacitus, how- Brahmaputra, the Indus, Sutiej, 
ever, who had no love for the early Ganges, Mekong, Salwin, Kwang-ho, 
Ca«ars, admits tliat from 14-23 and Yangtsze-kiang. To the N. of 
Tiberius governed ivith justice and I the Brahmaputra lie great mountain 
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ranges with peats that are of Buch 
iminonso height , that they top tho 
Himalayan Mts. to the S. Of these 
.. the most important are tho Nien- 
ohen-tang-la and the Hlimpo-Gangri 
rangM. Gold is found in T. and ac- 
cording to some explorers there is a 
field of u ealth in Northern and Eastern 
T. that has been Boarceiy tonohcd. 
Jlining is only carried on in a lew 
places, and though eome gold is ei- 
Iiorted to Cliina it is comparatively 
little. Iron pyrites are found and 
lapis-lazuli and mercury in Email 
quantities, and salt and borax are 
found among tho lakes. Tho climate 
varies considerably, though lor the 
most part cold and dryness may bo 
said to be the prevailing character- 
istics. It is influenced by tlie S.W. 
monsoon and is, subject to a great deal 
of wind. In certain districts tho rain- 
fall is very high and in parts extremes 
of cold and heat are felt. Sheep and 
cattle are reared, also goats, pigs, and 
poultry: and horses, mules, and 
donkeys are used. There are in- 
numerable species of ^vild animals, 
including the yak, leopard, deer, 
antelope, bear, wolf, etc., and rare 
kinds of pheasants and partridges are 
also fotmd. Trade is carried on prin- 
cipally uith China, Turkestan, Mon- 
golia, India, and Indo-China. Tho 
chief imports are silk, carpets, gold 
lace, tea, porcelain, leather, cotton 
goods, horses, and sheep, and tho 
chief exports are wool and woollen 
goods, salt, rugs, furs, drugs, borax, 
and some gold and silver. The 
people of T. are of Mongoloid origin 
ns far as is known, and they speak 
Tibetan ; it is allied fc Burmese, 
and comprises an almost endless 
number of dialects. Tho religion 
of the country is Lamaism (g.i’.). 
Polyandry is a custom of tlie people, 
all the brothers In a family hav- 
ing the same ^vife. The country is 
divided Into five provinces, Amdo, 
Khams, ti which Includes Lhasa, 
Tsang, and Nari. Though nominally 
dependent on China the real nders of 
T. have for many years been tho 
LamaS, whoso authority is vested in 
the Dalai Lama at Lhasa. There is a 
Chinese resident at Lhasa, who 
offlcially represents China and is 
knouTi as the Amban, and other 
Chinese ofiioials reside in tho country; 
Certain taxes aro levied by China, 
and they keep a few military stations 
in the countiy. At Lhasa there is 
a national assembly, or Tsong-du, 
which settles all the really im- 
portant affairs of state, and is re- 
sponsible for the foreign policy of 
the country. From very early days 
T. was the object of explorers, but 
o^ng to Its position their journeys 
were fraught with much difilcnlty. 
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and up_ to the time of tho British 
expedition of 1904 no European 
had succeeded in penetrating to 
Lhasa. 

Of the early JiFtory of T. little is 
knoum. In G39 Strong tsan gam-po 
founded Lha-ldan, which later be- 
came Lhasa, and also introduced 
Buddhism into the country. In 
1026 Atisha, tlio Indian Buddhist, 
went to T. and was tlio first of tho 
long lino of lamas who have since 
ruled T. In 1253 oil the eastern 
art of tho country was conquered 
y Kubiai Khan, and it was ho who 
first placed the government in tlie 
hands of the lamas. It was not 
until 1720 that tlio country was 
finally brouglit under Cliineso rule. 
India had always been anxious to 
open up trade with T. and between 
lb72and ISSG three different missions 
were organised hut were given up. In 
1888 the Chinese invaded Sikkim and 
o military expedition was sent to 
drive them out, which resulted in a 
treaty (1S90-93). Tho lamas not 
having been consulted in the matter 
they took offence, and revenged 
themselves by trying to bring about 
a treaty with Russia. Further in- 
roads were made into Sikkim, nnd 
Lord Curzon, then viceroy of India, 
caino to tho conclusion tliat strong 
measures were necessary. Colonel 
F. E. Vounglmsbnnd was sent with 
an escort to see if he could come to 
terms, but he was unable to. do 
anything. It was then decided to 
send an nmicd expedition, and in 
Dec. 1903 Colonel P. E. Young- 
husband (afterwards Sir) with General 
Ronald Macdonald in command of 
the troops set out, and after some 
Bcvcro flgliting they reaolied Lliasa 
on Aug. 3, 1904, and tho Dalai Lama 
fled. Peace was oonoluded in 
September by a treaty wlilob pro- 
'rided against further inourslons Into 
Sikkim and established British trade 
marts, and also prevented any foreign 
power receiving conocssions In tho 
country; tho Tibetans also had to pay 
an Indemnity; Cliina eigiied an agreo- 
ment to this in April 1000. A treaty 
with Russia was ooncludod In tiio 
following year, in whicli it was 
agreed that no concessions should bo 
sought by cither power nnd no ex- 
peditions dispatched without tho con- 
sent of botli coimtrics for a term of 
three years. In 1908 tho Dalai Lamn 
was reinstated in Lhasa by Chinese 
authority, hut an insurrection taking 
place Chinese troops were sent to 
quell it nnd came into collision with 
the Dalai Lamn, and tills resulted In 
his hcluc deposed by China, and he 
lied to India lioplng to obtain help 
from the British (1910). WTien inter 
a revolution broke out in Chinn, tho 
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Tibetans took tbo opportunity to rise 
aeamst the Ciiinese, and in Aug. 1912 
a treaty was signed which agreed that 
the Ciiinese should leave the country 
and return to China by way of India. 
The Dalai Lama then returned. In 
July 1912 tlio Ciiinese government 
sent out another expedition with the 
object of reconquering T., but in con- 
Bcquenoe of a memorandum sent to 
China by the Ilritish Government, 
drawing attention to the Anglo- 
Cliineso treaty of 190G, it was with- 
drawn. The area is about 403,200 
sq. m. Pop. about 0,007,800. 

Bihlioorapliy. — W. Rookhill, 
The Land of Ihe Lamas, 1891; Chandra 
Das, Journey to Lhasa and Central 
Tibet, 1899; H. Bower, Diary of 
Journey across Tibet (Calcutta), 1893; 
Sven Hedin, Central Asia and Tibet, 
1903, Trans-Himalaya, 1909-13; Sir 
K. Yoimgliusband, India and Tibet, 
1910; Colonel Sir T. H. Holdich, Tibet 
the JSIystcrious; C. A. Sherring, 
iVestem Tibet and the British Border- 
land; F. Kingdom Ward, The Land 
of the Blue Poppy, 1913; E. Grenard, 
Tibet: The Country and its Inhabi- 
tants, 19()4; e. G. Bawling, The Great 
Plateau, 1905; P. Landon, Lhasa, 
1905. 

Tibullus, Albius (c. 54 B.c.-c. 18 B.C.), 
a Koman poet, was de.soendcd from 
an equestrian family, whoso .estate 
was at Pedum, between Tibur and 
Pnencsto. In the year 28 B.c. he 
followed his patron, Mossala, into 
Aquitanla and thcnco into the East, 
but was taken ill at Corcyra and had 
to return. His poetry, addressed to 
two mistresses imdor tbo names of 
Delia and Nemesis, has little ardour, 
but is marked by its air of gentle 
tenderness and self-abnegation; on 
the other hand his bucolic elegies arc 
some of the sweetest and best in the 
Latin language. Horace was warmly 
attached to him. There is a good 
selection of his poems by Postgate 
(190G), and an English translation 
by Cranstoun (1872). 

Tibur, see Tivoli. 

Tie Douloureux, sec Neuhalgia. 

Tichborne Case, one of the most 
celebrated trials in the annals of the 
English criminal law. The prisoner, 
Thomas Castro, othenrise ‘ BuUocky 
Orton,’ tlie big butcher of Wapplng, 
was tried and convicted for perjury 
in putting forward in the civil courts 
a bogus claim to the Tichborne title 
andestates(1880). Not only did Orton 
in posmg as Sir Koger Tichborne, son 
of Sh J. F. Doughty Tichborne, Bart., 
answer with astonishing sliill every 
question put to him in the civil 
actions, but even tiie real Tlchbome’s 
motlicr at 0rst ‘ identified ’ him as her 
missing son. Tlie whole proceedings 
cost the Tichborne famiiy some 


£70,000, In legal expeascs. Castro 
was sentenced on two counts to two 
cumulative terms of seven years’ 
penal servitude each. 

Tioino, or Tessin: 1. A canton of 
Switzerland, lying on the Italian 
slopes of the Alps. Area 1088 sq. m. 
It is for the most part mountainous, 
but in the S. merges into the Lom- 
bard plain. In the S. is the larger 
portion of the Lake of Lugano and 
part of Lake Mag^oro. It is watered 
by the 'Ticino and its tributaries. The 
climate and products vary with alti- 
tude. Cereals, tobacco, fruit, ehes- 
nuts, vines, and silk are cultivated. 
It was taken liy the Swiss from Italy 
in 1512 and joined the League in 
1803. Pop. 158,550. 2. A riv. of 

Switzerland and Italy, which rises in 
the above canton near Nufenen Pass, 
flows through Lake Maggiore and 
between Piedmont and Lombardy, 
and joins the Po 31 m. S.E. of Pavia. 
Lcnrth 150 m. 

Tiokell, Thomas (1680-1740), an 
English poet, was appointed pro- 
fessor of poetry at Oxford University 
in 1711. Ho wrote much minor 
verso, some of which appeared in The 
Spectator, and his translation of the 
Iliad appeared simultaneously (1716) 
witli that of Pope, a proceeding 
which resulted in the iilstorio quarrel 
between Pope and T.’s friend, Addi- 
son. His best work is Kensington 
Garden (1722). When Addison be- 
came Secretary of State ho made T. 
an under-secretary. 

Ticket-of-Leavo, see PnisoN'.q. 

Ticknor, George (1791-1871), an 
American author, bom in Boston. 
Having studied in various countries 
ho became in 1817 Smith professor of 
French and Spanish languages and 
literatures, and professor of belles 
lettres at Harvard, but resigned his 
chair in 1835 to devote himself to tho 
study of the liistory and criticism of 
Spanish literature, tho result of which 
appeared in his History of Spanish 
Literature (3 vols. 1849). Amongst 
other works are: Outline of the Prin- 
cipal Events in the Life of General 
Lafayette, Lecture on the Best Methods 
of Teaching the Living Languages, and 
Life of William Hiclding Prescott. 

Ticks, or Ixodidae, a famUy of 
Acarina, with flat bodies protected 
by horny shields. During part of their 
existence they are blood-sucking 
parasites on animais and birds, for 
which they have developed a rostram 
or beak composed of two barbed har- 
poons above and below a dart. Eggs 
are laid on rough herbage and hatch 
into a white six-legged larva, which 
climbs up the leg of a passing animal 
and in some species completes its life 
history on the coat, but in others 
returns to tho grass for a period. T. 
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cause irritation and anaania, but their 
chief danger to their hosts Is in the 
introduction of parasitic protozoa, 
causing such diseases as Texas fever 
and red water. 

Ticonderoga, a vil. of New York, 
U.S.A., in Essex co., situated on the 
W. shore of Lake Champlain, 95 m. 
N, of Albany, with manufactures' of 
paper and wood-pulp. Pop. (1910) 
^ 175 . 

Tiounas, Indians found in thei 
forests of Brazil and Peru around 
the confluence of the Javary and 
Marai'ion. They have dark skins and 
good phy-sique, and adorn them- 
selves with feathers, etc., but wear 
no clothes. They live by fishing and 
hunting. They are described as 
being a peaceful and harmless people. 

Tideman, Philip (1C57-1715), a 
Flemish painter, born at Nilrnberg, 
and became a pupil and assistant of 
Lairesse at Amsterdam. He chose his 
subjects from ancient mythology, his 
chief pictures being ‘ Venus com- 
plaining to Jupiter of Juno,’ and 
• Juno and iEolus.' 

Tides are regular disturbances of 
the fluids on the earth, produced by 
the action of the gravitational forces 
of the moon and sun. The earth 
having a diameter of about 8000 m., 
is subject to a stress duo to tlie dif- 
ferent degrees of pull exerted in tlio 
near and far side ; this stress and its 
variations have not been determined 
empirically. Some evidence, but only 
extremely slight, of tidal action in the 
atmosphere is barometrically shown. 
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moon can be simply determined. The 
moon’s mass is that of the earth, 
its distance frotn the earth’s centre 
60 times the eartli’s raiUus ; the 
attraction at G, the earth’s centre = 
g/85 X GO*: at A, the sublunar point. 

g/SO X ■ • of the 

subiun ' ■ The 

differe: ■ ■ and C 

works ■ ■ . ■ . ■ and B. 

g/8836i rerts a 

lifting effect, when overhead or under 
toot, represented by a loss of one 
pound in a body weiglilng 1000 tons. 
As a result the waters of the ocean 
should ‘ bulge out,' ns shown in the 
figure. The lifting effect at B is under- 
stood if A, C, and B are con.sidered un- 
connected : they would then fall at 
different speeds towards the moon 
and separate more and more ; as they 
are connected, in reality there is a 
tension which allows a degree of 
separation. The maximum lifting- 
force of a distant attracting body 
varies inversely as tlie cube of its dis- 
tance : if d be the distance of the 
moon, M its mass, r the mdius of the 
earth: attraction at A=M/(d-r)*: 
at C=M/d*. The lifting force at A = 
M[l/(d - r)* - l/d*l = M[2dr - r,/d‘ - 
2d*r-KPr*)=Mx2r'd>, when r is very 
small compared with d. This 
is the reason for the sun’s smaller 
effect : the attracting force, varying 
as the inverse square of its distance, 
23,500 r, is nearly 200 times that of 
the moon; but its tldo-ratslng force, 
varying as the inverse cube, is only 
about i as much, being g/19G00000. 
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The Oceanic waters are markedly 
disturbed, and the predominating in- 
fluence of the moon is shown by the 
usual interval of 24 hr. 51 min. be- 
tween similar phases being identical 
with the average interval between 
two successive passages of that body 
across the meridian. . 

Tide-raising forces . — ^The basis of 
tidal theoiymay be simply illustrated. 
The sun and moon are the only bodies 
concerned to any appreciable degree. 
Since gravitational attraction of a 
body Valdes directly as the mass and 
inversely as the distance, that of the 


Fig. 1 shows clearly the combined 
effects for the statical problem 
with a uniformly ocean covered earth 
and no friction. At new and full 
moon both bodies are attracting in 
nearly the same line and give spring 
tides (left bund) ; at first and ln.st 
quarter the attractions are at right 
angles, and high tide appears under 
the moon ; low, under the sun. These 
are the neap tides. Spring li(!c.s, 
occurring at new nud full moon, give 
a higher tide than tlio average and 
also a lower one tlian the average ; 
neap tides at the quarters arc lower 
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at liigli, higher at low tide, than the 
average. The principal tide here being 
that due to tlie moon, the sun raises 
the low at the expense of the high 
tides. ■\Vlien the moon is in iierigee 
spring tides are higher, and it tliis 
occurs aijout Jan. 1, when the eartli 
is nearest tlie sun, the higliest tides 
are produced ; in each case low tide 
is correspondingly reduced. The rela- 
tive hciglits of spring and neap tides 
are about 7:4. 

Rise and fall. — Since the earth with 
its waters is rotating, every place as 
it comes under the influence of ex- 
ternal attraction has its waters 
gradrially lifted to a maximum, then 
gradually dropped to a minimum. 
The Jlowina or flood tide is the former, 
the ebb-lidc tlie latter movement. 
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-Alternating high and low tides should 
occur, according to Fig. 2. twice each 
in twenty-four hours ; actually the 
average period Is 24 hr. 51 min., since 
during the rotation the moon travels 
forward in its orbit, so that a iilaco 
carried by the eartli’e rotation from 
high tide position, completes a full 
rotation, but has to travel in addi- 
tion another 12° or J hr. before 
coming again under the moon. 

Priming and lagging. — The tides 
prime, or arrive early, at the time of 
spring tide, the average interval 
being about 24 hr. 38 min. ; at neap 
tides the interval averages 25 hr. 
G min., and the tides lag. These dif- 
ferences arc duo to the constriction of 
solar and lunar tides. At new and full 
moon, when thc.se tides coiuoidc. the 
crest would be under the moon ; at 
quadrature the solar wave crest and 
trough combining sjunmetriciiUy with 
the lunar trough and crest respec- 
tively, produces merely a difference 
in height, not a displacement. In 
other positlon-s displacement will 
occur owhig to the combination of the 
lunar and .solar crests. Tlu.s gives high 
tide, it the sun’s influence is exerted 


to the W. of that of the moon, about 
half an hour ahead for the angle 45°, 
three days after full or new' moon. 
The half-hour Is gained fromdiminish- 
ed Intervals for the three preceding 
day.s. When the solar cro.st occurs to 
the E. of the lunar within a quadrant, 
the combined crest is found further E. 
and is reached later by a similar in- 
terval, giving lag. 

Diurnal inequality. — Twice a 
month the moon bomg at its farthest 
point N. (28°) of the celestial equator, 
the tidal %^ave crest Ls found in the N. 
hemisphere, its antipodal crest in the 
S. A sublunar place is carried round 
by tlie earth’s rotation in a plane in- 
clined at an angle to the diameter 
forming the crests, so that its record 
high tide Ls not at the antipodal crest 
but to one side of it. the second high 
tide being thus less than the first: this 
Ls known as the diumai Inequality. 

The theory of tides has boon worked 
out ve^ completely by George Dar- 
win, with very many interesting and 
important results. For example. Lord 
Kelvin concluded, from an analytical 
study of thirty -three years’ observa- 
tion, that the earth as a whole must 
bo more rigid than steel, but perhaps 
not quite so rigid as glass. The friction 
due to tides Involves a loss of energy 
obtained from the earth’s energy of 
rotation, and tends to retard it, thus 
lengthening the day : there are coun- 
teracting forces, and in any case no 
dilTerence has been actually noted ; 
it could be only extremely slight, 
hardly as great as one-millionth of a 
second per year. Such a loss of 
gravitational speed would tend to 
accelerate the moon’s orbital motion 
and cause that body to recede, thus 
lengthening the month. This forms 
tho basis of Sir George Darwin’s tidal 
evolution theorj-j which thus accounts 
for planets having receded from the 
parent body after separation. 

Actual tides. — The configuration of 
land and water, and the varying 
depth of tho latter, are the chief 
elements in completely upsetting cal- 
culations from tiieory. High tides 
occur at all intervals before and after 
the meridian noon in different places, 
l^or any port tho mean interval Ls 
known as the establishment of the port; 
at Now' York it is S hr. 13 min., with 
a variation of 22 min. either way dur- 
ing the month ; at London Bridge it 
is 1 hr. 58 min. ; at Bristol, 7 hr. ; 
Y'armouth, 9 hr. 

Height of tides. — In the open ocean 
no accurate determinations have 
been made, but 2 to 3 ft. is tho 
average height. Shallow seas, by 
; diminisliing tho velocity increase tho 
height, ^vhioh may bo exaggerated 
again by entry into converging chan- 
nels or estuaries. A hundred feet, it is 
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said, has been recorded in the Bay ot 
Fundy ; at Bristol 50 ft. is attained, 
yot the E. coast of Ireland shows a 
range of only 2 ft. The effect of shal- 
low water and projec*-'- ~ — 

rise to reflection anc 
to set up tidal curve 
true tide gives no ■ . ■ ■ 

water. Such cnrronts may give rise 
to double tides as at Southampton, the 
falling tide of the channel driving 
through Spithead, the rising tide 
through the Solent, each giving liigh 
water. Such currents entering river 
mouths give rise to the bore, eiger, or 
ntascarel. \ 

Uses. — Physiographically tides aid 
in the destruction of coast-lino and 
help to carry debris to the sea ; they 
prevent the formation of deltas, yet 
aid rivers in building their lower flood 
plains. Biologically they have im- 
mense Influence, the sea-shore ‘ be- 
tween tides ’ having its peculiar life. 
Commercially they arc useful in carry- 
ing vessels further inland, and lesson 
the need for nind or steam power. 

Absence of tide. — Though theoretic- 
ally tides are produced in all bodies 
of water, they are often inappreciable; 
thus Lake Michigan has probably a 
tide of 2 in. Enclosed seas such as the 
Mediterranean and Baltic have a tide 
of anything up to 1 or 2 ft. 

See Young, General Astronomy, 
18!)6 : Sir II. Ball, Time and Tide, 
1889 ;Lar' ” ’ ’ — ’895; 

l^eeler, . I'idcs 

and ITavei, . ; ' . and 

Waves ’ (Bncy. Jilet.); and Darwin’s 
papere in Phil. Trans. 

Tideswell, a small tm of Derby- 
shire; England, 9} m. E. of Buxton, 
and in the vicinity of Monsal Dale. 
Limekilna, quarries, and lead mines 
are in the vicinity. Pop. (1911) 1985. 

Tidore, an island belonging to the 
Moluccas, Malay Archipelago, situ- 
ated off the W. coast of Halmahera. 
It covers an area of 39 sq. m., its 
surface consisting of forest-clad vol- 
canoes. Cotton and tobacco are cul- 
tivated and fishing Is an industiy. 
Cap. Tidore, on the E. coast. Pop. 8000. 

TieoU, Johann Ludwig (1773-1853), | 
a German writer of novels, criticism, 
and dramas, bom at Berlin. He was ■ 
the son of a rope-maker and made his 
ddbut as a literary man by somej 
sketches written after the French 
fashion of the day and published in 
the review Straussfedem. He was a | 
great admirer of Shakespeare and a 
romantic writer, who showed la? pre- 1 
deliotion for the bizarre and fantastic 
in a gloomy story in three volumes i 
entitled iVUliam Lovell (1795). About' 
this time ho published his tale of Pder 
Lebrechl (1790), some poems iDcr\ 
Blonde Eckert), and a play Die ircr-] 
kerte IVeU. 
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Tiedemann. Dietrich (1748-1803), a 
German philosopher, bom at Bremer- 
vOrdo, near Bremen, was tho author 
of Versuch einer ErkVmtnn dcs Or- 
c ■ 


■irofesBor of ancient 
literature at the Carolinum in Cassol 
(1770) and at Marburg (1 780-1803). 

Tiedge, Christoph August (1752- 
1841), a German poet, bom at Gar- 
dclegen k r--'-' — 

tags are 

den Mat - ' . 

Frauensf „ , . i ' ■ 
were edited by Dr. Falkeustoln soon 
after his death. 

Tiel, a tn. ot Holland, in tho prov. 
of Geldcrland, on tho Waal, 14 m. 
N.N.E. of Bois-le-duo, with a very 
considerable trade in grain. Pop. 
11.358. 

Tiele, Comelis Potms (1830-1902), a 
Dutch theologian and scholar, bom 
at Leyden. He was professor of the 
history ot religions from 1877-1901. 
His be.st known works are On the 
Elements of the Science of IJeligion, 
1897-99 ; Outlines of the History of 
Religion, 1870. 

Tientsin, a treaty port and city of 
Cliina, in tho prov. of (3hl-li, at tho 
junction of tho Poiho with tho Grand 
(Sinai, 70 m. S.E. of Pekin. It is 
tho emporium for Northern China, 
with an extensive trade. Tho c.vriorts 
consist chiefly of coal, skln-s, cotton, 
wools, groundnuts, beans, jicas, and 
dates. Pop. 850,000. 

Tierce : 1. Formerly n liquid 

measure oquivalent to 42 gallons, or 
35 Imperial gallons. 2. In music, a 
major or minor tliird. 3. In gaming, 
a sequence of three cards of tho samo 
colour. 4. A tlirust In fencing. 5. In 
heraldry, a term for tho field when 
divided into three equal parts ot 
dlfforent colours or metals. 

Tierney, George (1701 - 1830), a 
statesman, entered Parliament in 
1788. Ho was a persistent critic of 
Pitt, with whom ho fought a duel 
(1798), and ■ ■ ■ 

measures. H' ■ - ■ ■ 

navy under ■ . ' . 

in 1800 was ■ . ■ ■ » 

Board of Cor, ... 

of his party in opposition from 1817 
to 1821 . 

Tierra del Fuego (Land of Fire), a 
group of islands sopaititcd from tho 
southern extremity of S. America by 
the Strait of Magellan. It consists of 
several largo islands, called I'icrra del 
Fuego or icing Charles’ South Land, 
Navarin, lloste, Clarence, Santa Inez, 
besides a number of much smaller 
size, the most important of which 
contains Capo Horn at tho oxtrorao 
S. The highest peak is Mt. Sannlnto 
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(C900 It.). Pop. 1000, Bavages ol low 
type. T. was discovered by Jlagellan 
la 1520. 

Tiers Etat, rce States-Ge!:eiia.i_ 

Tietjens, Teresa, see Titiens, 
Teresa. 

Tiflin, a city and co. seat of Seneca 
CO., Ohio, U.S.A.., on tho Sandusky 
R, It LB tho Beat of Heidelberg 
University (Reformed Church). Pop. 
(1910) 11,894. 

Tinis ; 1. A gov. of Transcaucasia, 
Russia, bounded on the N.E. by the 
crest of the main Caucasus range and 
formerly part of the Inngdom of 
Georgia. Area 15,776 sq. m. The 
Burfaco Is mountainous, the district 
containing the Caucasus in the N.E., 
the Mesques Mts. in the N.W., and 
the AntiOaucasus in the S.W. It is 
watered by tho Kura and its tribu- 
taries. Iiluch of tlie land is forest, 
and there are considerable arid 
steppes, but in the valleys cereals, 
vines, and fruit are grown. Cattle, 
sheep, and goats are reared, and silk- 
worms cultivated. Tho min eral wealth 
includes gold, silver. Iron, copper, 
naphtha, and rock salt. Pop. 1 ,183,300. 
2. The cap. of above gov., and of the 
lieutenancy of tho Caucasus, on R- 
Kura, 275 m. N.IV. of Baku. It is 
a trading centre, and has numerous 
manufactures and hot sulphur 
springs. Pop. 196,935. 

TigeUinus, Sophonlus, son of anatlvo 
of Agrigentum, the minister of Nero’s 
worst passions, and of all his favourites 
the most obnosions to tho Roman 
people. On tho accession of Otho, T. 
was compelled to put on end to his 
oivn life. Tacitus, nnals, :rlv., xv. 

Tiger (Felis tiaris), a huge and 
powerful carnivore, peculiar to .Asia, 
though absent from Ceylon. Afghan- 
Lstiin, Baluchistan, and Tibet. The 
Indian T. rarely exceeds 10 ft. in 
length, and the female averages 
about 8 ft. C in. Fine males weigh 
from 400 to 500 lb. Young aolinals, 
which are characterised by their 
canine teeth being hollow through- 
out, arc handsomer then older ones, 
tho taivny orange colour being 
richer and the stripes darker and 
closer together. Ts. are monoga- 
mous, though there is no reason to 
suppose that they pair for life. Tho 
penod of gestation is fourteen or 
aiteen weeks, and from two to five 
cubs aro bom, though seldom more 
than two are reared. Ts. will eat 
carrion, but generally kill for them- 
selves. Their food comists principaliy 
of deer, antelopes, and smaller ani- 
mals, but occasionally powerful ones 
are attacked and they sometimes kill 
the wild boar. Man-catersarenot,asis 
tho case with lions, old and worn out, 
and many are in splendid coat when 
killed after a meal on human flesh. 


The taste is generally acquired during 
a hunt from which the animal escapes 
after having mauled a man, but even 
manKsaters are known to hunt for 
other food. 

Tiger Beetles (CSoindelldffi), a family 
of beetles characterised by their large 
head and long legs, a>lapted for fast 
running In the pursuit of tho small 
insects on which they feed. 

Tiger Flower, see TigRIDIA. 

Tiger Lily, see Lir.Y. 

Tiglath-Pileser, the name of several 
ancient Assyrian kings (see AssyRiA), 
of whom the third of that name 
is mentioned in the Bible. Ho as- 
cended the throne in April 745 b.c. 
The revolution in the northern Idag- 
dom of Israel, which set Pekah on tho 
throne of Samaria, appears to have 
coincided with a confederacy being 
formed against Assyria ; the refusal 
of Ahaz to join it was the occasion of 
the determined assault made on the 
kingdom of Judah bj' Pekah and 
Rezln which led to tho appeal to T, 
by Ahaz. In this campaign T. be- 
sieged Damascus, and, anparently 
masking it. he proceeded to the 
conquest of Gilead and Galilee, de- 
porting the inhabitants. 

Tigranes, or Dikrau, tho name of 
several kings of ancient Armenia, one 
of whom flourished as early as 550 
B.C., and was a friend of Cynia the 
Great, helping to overthrow the 
Median empire. Tho best known 
bearer of the name (c. 121-55 b.c.) la 
tho son-in-law of llithridates the 
Great. He was king of Armenia (c. 
96-55 B.C.), and master of the Syrian 
monarchy from the Euphrates to the 
sea (83), founding the city of Tigrano- 
certa. T. at first supported Mithri- 
dates against the Romans (76), but 
was defeated by Lucnllus (69-68) and 
by Pompey (66). 

TigrB,oneof thethreemain divisions 
of Abyssinia, Africa, a district in tho 
K.E., lying above the Takazze’s 
defile. T. Is hounded N. by Eritrea. 
S.W. by Amhara. Adua (cap.) and 
Ascum are its chief towns. Nominally 
subject to King Mcnelik II. of Shoa 
since 1889, T.hasbeenpartlyattached 
in the N. to the Italian Eritrea. Tho 
inhabitants are a Semitic race. 

Tigridia, or Tiger Flower, a genus of 
bulbous plants (order Iridace-e), 
natives of tropical America. They 
are grown In the cool greenhonse and 
also in warm borders where tho bulbs 
must bo protected in winter. 

Tigris, a riv. of Asiatic Turkey, 
rising in several branches, the chief 
being the Schat, Dijle, or Dlkkij in the 
frontier mountaias of Armenia and 
Kurdistan, near Kharput and Bitlis. 
The chief headv.-ater flows E., passing 
S. of Lake GeUk, S.E. and S. to 
Diarheldr, and E. to Til, where It 
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icccivee the Bohtan Su or Clmi. 
which rises about 20 m. S. of Van and 
Hows W. to this point. The stream 
then flows S., entering tiso plains at 
■Iczire, and then S.E. to Kurna, 
wliere it unites witii the Euplirates to 
iomi the Schat-el-Arab. The chief 
tributaries are the Great and Little 
/ah and the Diala or Shinvan, all 
connng from the E. On the banks arc 
Mosul, Tekrit, and Bagdad, and tho 
ruins of Nineveh, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, 
the ancient Mesopotamia lying be- 
tween it and the Euphrates. Length 
1150' m., navigable by steamers to 
Bagdad. 

Tikhvin, a tn. of Russia in the gov. 
of Novgorod, on Tlkhvinka R., with 
distilleries and flour mills. Pop. 7000. 

Til, or Teel, tlie seed of Scsavium 
indiciim and S. orientate, cultivated 
in India and other warm countries. 
The seed is used for food, and the oil 
derived from it Is employed in soap 
making and as an ilJuminant. 

Tilburg, a tn. of N. Brabant prov., 
Holland, 14 ni. from Breda. It Is a 
great industrial centre, manufactur- 
ing cloth, woollens, soap, leather, etc. 
Pop. 52.764. 

Tilbury Fort and Docks, a fortifica- 
tion in Esse.v, England, on the 
Thames opposite Gravesend, enclosed 
by a moat. Originally built by Henry 
VIII., it was enlarged by Charles II. 
The troops sent to crush tho Spanish 
-•Irmada were reviewed hero (1588). 
The docks (c. 75 acres in area) were 
opened 1886, and now belong to tho 
London and India Docks Company 

Tilden, Samuel Jones (1814-80), an 

born 

' '■ 0 was 

‘ . ■ . nd in 

1874 became governor ot h>ow ITork. 
He endowed a free library in Now 
York. 

Tilia, a genus ot tall trees 
Tiliacem) uith cymes of fr!.: 
white or yellow flowers followed by 
nut-like fi’uits. Sec Liins or Linden. 

Tiliaeece, a natural order of trees 
and shrubs, many of which have a 
tough fibrous inner bark. Jute is 
derived from the genus Corohorus. 

Till, see Booldeb CeaT. 

Tillandsia, a large genus of mostly 
epiphytal plants (order Bromeliacew) 
natives of tropical America. A 
number are grown for their hand- 
some foliage and showy bracts in the 
stovchouse. T, nsveoides, a native of 
Jamaica, is able to retain rain in the 
expanded bases of its leaves, and this 
Is sometimes used for drink by 
animals and travellers. 

Tillcmont, Sebastien Lenain de 
(1637-98), a French ecclesiastical his- 
torian, bom at Parts. At tho age 
of twenty-three ho entered the epis- 
copal seminary of Beauvais. In 1672, 


ho became subdeacon, then deacon, 
and in 1C7C he received priest’s orders. 
In 1681 ho visited Flanders and Hol- 
land ; and m 1682 undertook the 
charge of tho parish ot St. Lambert, 
but soon gave it up at tho desire of 
his father. The principal works ot 
T. are his Ilistoire des Einpcrcurs, 
published in 6 vols., tho first four 
during the author’s life at intervals 
from 1690 to 1697, the remaining two 
after his death. In 1701 and 1738 : 
and his Minwircs pmtr servir d I'llis- 
ioire EccUsiastiqnc, which extended 
to 16 vols., of which the fli-st appeared 
in 1693, and tho fifth was in the press 
at the lime of his death. These five 
volumes came to a second edition In 
1701-2, and were followed In 1702-11 
by the remaining eleven. 

Tillicoultry, a tn. ot Scotland, 
Claokmannanshiro, on tho R. Devon. 
4 m. N.E. of Alloa, with nianufs. of 
shawls and shirtings. Coal is worked. 
Pop. (1911) 3105, 

Tillotson, John (1630-94), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, born at Hali- 
fax, of a Calvinist family; educated at 
Cambridge. At tho Restoration ho 
confonned ti ‘ 

and became ■ II. 

(1066). In : r of 

Canterbury, ■ SU 

Paul’s, in 1080 Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
in 1691 Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Ho was a strong anti-CathoIlo, and 
published Elite ot Faith (1060), four 
I lectures on tho Socinian controversy, 
i and numorotis sermons. 

Tilly. Johann Tzerolns, Count von 
T1569-1632), born in Brabant and 
brought up by Jesuits. He first saw 
service in the Spani.sh amiy in the 
Netherlands. Later, ho left the 
Spanish service for Austria, and 
in 1607 became general of the 

. ' 'Mtholio League. 

■ himself dming 

• . r. Ho won tho 

great battle of White Hill, near 
Prague, in 1020, and was also victori- 
ous at Wirapfen, Stadtlohn, Wics- 
loch, and Koohst. In 1630, T. was 
appointed commandcr-in-chief of the 
Imperial forces, and besieged and 
took JIagdeburg, after a fierce 
struggle. Four months later, how- 
ever, ho was defeated at Brcltcnfcld, 
and shortly after, again on tho banks 
of the Lech, where ho iras moitallj’ 
wounded, ond died at lngolstadt the 
following day. See Hlopp, 7’illii ini 
Zit-jdhrigen Krieffc, 1801 : Wlttlch, 
Magdeburg, Gustav AdotJ und Tilly; 
KejTn - ilarcour, Johan TycretacB 
Graf V. Tilly; Count Villormont, 
Tilly, on la 'Guerre de Trente Ans, 
1859. 

Tilsit, a tn. ot E. Prussia, on tho 
Mcmcl (Nicmen), 00 m. N.E. of 
KOnigsberg. Thoro are iron -founurics. 
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glass, cloth, and machinery manufs., 
and trade in grain, coal, cattle, etc. 
Here Napoleon I. concluded treaties 
uith Russia and Prussia in July 1807. 
Pop. 30.010. 

TiniEeus (c. 352 B.o.-c. 25G B.c.i, a 
Greek historian, was the son of Andro- 
maohus, tyrant of Tauromenlum in 
Sicily. Ho was banished fi-om Sicily 
by Agathocles, and passed Iris exile 
at Athens, where he had lived fifty 
years at the time when he wrote the 
34th hook of his history. This, his 
greatest work, is a history of Sicily, 
from the earliest times to 2 04 b.c. 
See Introduction to Holden’s ed. of 
Plutarch’s Life of Timoleon, pp. 
xxiii.-xxxii. 

Timseus of Loori, a Pythagorean 
philosopher contemporary ivith Plato. 
To him is usually ascribed tho work, 
TTfpt T^5TQU KOtrpLOU (' COn* 

cerning the Soul of tho Unlvcrso ’), 
written in the Doric dialect. It deals 
with the same subjects as Plato’s 
dialogue, Timaaus. 

Timanthos, a celebrated Greek 
painter, flourished about tho begin- 
ning of tho 4th century b.c. Ho was 
a contemporary of Zeuxis and Parr- 
hasiuB. His masterpiece was the 
‘ Sacrifice of IpWgonia.’ Ho was a 
native of Sicyon. See Tarhell’s Ills- 
tom of Greek Art. 

Timaru, a seaport of S. Island, New 
Zealand, 95 m. S.W. of Christchurch. 
It manufactures flour and woollen 
goods. Pop. 7700. 

Timbrel, or Tohrot. a musical instru- 
ment of the Hebrews, like tho modern 
tambourine. It was used by Miriam 
after the passage of tho Rod Sea, and 
by David when ho danced before the 
Ark. 

Timbuoktoo (Timbuktu, Timbuctoo, 
or Tombouctou), o tn. of French 
Equatorial Africa, near the Sahara, 
9 m. N. of tho main stream of tho 
Niger. Its position makes it a focus 
of caravan routes between Algeria, 
Morocco, and Tuab, and of traffic on 
tlie Niger, and it thus has consider- 
able importance as a trade centre. 

It expc"*- — • — salt 

(from . to 

Senega . ■ ■ , and 

Slorocco. Most of tho houses are of 
straw and earth, but there are a few- 
brick buildings, some mosques and 
schools, and a citadel and forts. In 
1904 it combined with Zindor-Chad 
to form the military territory of the 
Niger. Pop. 510(1. 

Time, a certain fixed portion of 
duration. It may be chosen by refer- 
ence to some regular occurrence of 
auy natural phenomenon. Thus the 
day is determined by tho apparent 
revolution of tho sun and the year 
by the rotation of tho earth on its 
axis. Sidereal T. is only employed in 


astronomical work, the sidereal day 
being defined as the interval between 
two consecutive soutliings of a par- 
ticular star. Thus tho sidereal day is 
of constant length. Apparent time is 
taken from the revolution of the sun, 
the solar day being defined as the 
interval between two consecutive 
southings of the sun. This interval 
is by no means constant, duo to the 
inclination of the ecliptic to the 
equator and tho lack of uniformity 
In the velocity of the sun. The mean 
solar T. is tho average of tho apparent 
T., the maximum divergence being 
about sixteen minutes. 'T. can easily 
be determined by travellers by 
observing the transits of known 
stars across known vertical circles. 
At sea, the method usually employed 
is to note the altitude of a Nautical 
Almanac star, and the latitude, and 
from these, together with the 'll. in- 
dicated by the eturonometer, tho T. 
can bo computed. Local 'T. varies 
with the longitude, it being one hour 
In advance or belund the true Green- 
wich T. for every 15° to the E. or W. 
of Greenwich respectively. Owing to 
the confusion from the various local 
Ts., a standard T. has been intro- 
duced. the Greenwich T. being token 
as the standard. 

Time Recorders are instruments 
for checking the time of arrival and 
departure of employees. Several 
systems are in use, e.g. signature, 
key, card, and various other methods. 
The essential feature of tho machine 
in each case is a clockwork arrange- 
ment which works a printing mech- 
anism which is set into operation 
by tho employer. The ’ Kosmoid ’ 
recorder gives the best illustration of 
the signature system. In this re- 
corder the clock drives a disc which is 
gi-aduated into sixty divisions, each 
division representing a minute. This 
disc actuates one graduated for the 
hours, the hour disc being released 
one division for each revolution of 
tho minute disc. The employee signs 
his name on a strip of paper which 
passes through the top of the recjjrder, 
he then presses a lever, thus bringing 
tho paper into contact with the discs 
which print the time opposite the 
signature. When the lever is released, 
the mechanism moves the strip for- 
ward so as to allow room for the next 
signature, the roll being collected on 
a stock drum. In the key method, a 
key with number in raised figures is 
provided for each employee. 

Times, The. This celebrated daUy 
paper was founded in 1785 under tho 
titloof tho Daily Universal Itegister.tho 
name being changed to the T. in 1788. 
The early success of the T. wa.s due to 
the personality and organising genius 
of J ohu Wal ter. Briefly, his policy was 
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to eschew satire and gossip in favour 
of prompt and accurate news, fearless 
independence in political criticism, 
and the consistent support of the 
Anglican Church. He wrote nothing 
himself, but he inspired everything. 
He early secured the services of Peter 
Fraser, pre-eminently the writer of 
the great leaders (see Joubnausm). 
On the death of John Walter in 1812 
the T. passed into the hands of his 
second son, John. The editors at this 
period were successively Dr. Stoddart. 
its first professional editor, and Tom 
Barnes, a parliamentary reporter. 
On Stoddart’s dismissal lor the rtolent 
expression of his political antipathies, 
Southey was offered but declined the 
post. The T. at this period (1814) 
was far behind the Morning Chronicle 
as a ‘ commercial proposition,’ but 
Walter by adopting Koenig’s idea of 
printing by steam soon carried the T. 
ahead of all rivals (see Jopknapism). 
As a consequence of this the historic 
turning-point in its career, its circu- 
lation and advertisement revenue 
increased enormously and enabled 
the proprietors to cllnoh its power as 
the voice of the nation all over the 
civilised world, an ascendancy which 
it retained unquestioned for the rest 
of the century and BtlU retains to a 
certain extent. One of its most 
eminent contributors in the thirties 
was the celebrated Captain Sterling, 
whoso powerful support of the Peel 
administration in 1835 earned that 
stateman’s grateful personal ac- 
knowledgments. It was this man’s 
writing that earned for the paper tho 
sobriquet of the ‘ Thunderer.’ But the 
T. as England knew it in the 
eighties, was peculiarly the creation 
of its greatest editor, John Delano 
(see JouKNAUSM). He, like Walter, left 
the Impress of Ills discretion upon 
every article that appeared. Tho T. 
has always succeeded in securing as 
contributors some of tho most dis- 
tinguished men of its time, a fact 
which may explain why, notwith- 
standing the appearance in more 
recent years of the most formidable 
rivals, its articles have a weight and 
authority which they would probably 
lack if they appeared in any other 
paper. At one time or other, Beaoons- 
fleld. Lord Chancellor Brougham, 
Cardinal Newman (as ‘ Catholicus ’), 
Lord Grey (as ‘ Senex ’), Lord 
Macaulay, Sir William Harcourt (as 
‘ Historicus ’), Moore, Dean Stanley, 
Lord Sherbrooke, and Dr. Croly, 
contributed to the T. The T- In 
recent years encountered difiioultics 
and went into liquidation. Lord 
Northcliffe, however, took tho paper 
•over and Ids characteristic enterprise 
soon showed itself in many ■ways. 
Tho price was reduced from Sd. to 2d., 
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financial, colonial, commercial, and 
literary supplements were vastly 
improved, and its general tone of 
complacent old-world Toryism gave 
way to a more generous outlook. 

Time - tables, see Bn-VDSHAW, 
Georoe. 

Timgad, a decayed city of Algeria 
m tho prov. of Constantine, 64 m. 
S.W. of tho tn. of Constantino. It 
was founded by Trajan about 100 a.d. 

Timoleon (c. 411-337 B.O.), a great 
Greek democrat, came of one of tho 
noblest families of Corinth. His 
whole life was spent in a ceaseless 
struggle for liberty, and in his youth 
this led him to a sad excess — tho 
murder of his own brother Timo- 
phancs, who was trj-iug to make 
himself tyrant of Corinth. In 344 
B.c. the Greek cities of Sicily sent 
to Corinth for aid against tho Car- 
thaginians, and T. was scut nith a 
small force. He took possession of 
S>Tacuse, and set about the establish- 
ment of democratic goverimicnt in 
all the Sicilian colonics. MeanwhUo 
the Carthaginians landed at Lily- 
bmum (33D). T. was not able to col- 
lect more than 12,000 men, but with 
these ho marched against tho Car- 
thaginian troops and totally defeated 
them. A treaty was concluded In tho 
next year, and T. continued his work. 
The flourishing state of Sicily at 
the time of his death shows how 
beneficial his influence was. See 
Holden’s cd. of Plutarch’s Jh'/e of 
Timoleon (1889) and Introd. to this. 

Timon tho Misanthrope, an 
Athenian who lived in the time of 
the Peloponnesian War. On account 
of ingratituc ' ” 
suffered, ho s 
society of all 

He is the central figure of Shake- 
speare’s Timon of Athens. 

Timor, or Timiur, an Island of the 
Malay Archipelago, largest and most 
easterly of tho Lesser Suiida group. 
T. is separated from Ombay (N.W.) 
by Ombay Passage, and from Aus- 
tralia by the Timor Sea. Its area is 
about 17,700 sq. ra. In 1859 a treaty 
divided tho island between Portugal 
and HoUaud, tho boundaries being 
finally arranged by a convention 
(1904), which was ratified (1008). 
Portuguese T. includes tho N.E. of 
the island with tho territory of 
Ambeno, and tho island of Pulo 
Combing, Dilly (Deli) being tho 
capital and chief port. Dutch T. 
comprises most of the S.W., including 
Rotti, Peman, Savu, Sumba, Allor, 
and E. Flores, with Kupang ns tho 
capital. Tlio soil is dry and not very 
fertile, and the c ' . 

Mt. Atlas (12,0( ■ ■■■ ■ 

laid (10,000 ft.) 
peaks. Among ' ' ■ ' 
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coffee, was, copra, sandalwood, and; 
cattle ; among the Imports mnskets, ' 
gunpowder, hardware, calico, etc. A 
noted breed oj ponies is reared here. 
Pearls have lA;en found off the S.tV. 
coast. The staple article of food is 1 
sago. Pop. (Dutcli), estimated atj 
310,000 ; (Portuguese), 300,000. | 
See Van dcr Lith, Nederlands-lndie,\ 
1893 - 94 ; Forbes, A Naturalist’s 
Wanderin/ja in the Eastern Archi- 
velaao, 1885 ; Zondervan, ‘ Timor en j 
de Timofcezen,’ in Tydschr. Aardr. 
Oen., V., 1888 ; Dores,' Apontementos 
para um diccionario chorographico 
de Timor,’ in Bol. Soc. Geoyr. Lishon, 
xLx., 1901. 

Timor-Laut, a collection of islands 
belonging to the JIalay Archipelago, 
205 m. E.N.E. of Timor, belonging to 
the Dutch. The chief islands are 
Yamdena, Selaru, and Larat. The 
chief industries are agriculture, catt’e- 
ratsing, and trepang-flshing. Area of 
group 2000 sq. m. Pop. 24,8.58. 

Timolco da Urbino, or Della Vite 
(1409-1523), an Italian painter, bom 
In Ferrara. Ho studied first under 
Francia, but later went to Rome and 
worked with Raphael. Ho spent some 
fifteen years at Urbino and executed 
an altar-piece and a ‘ Magdalen ’ for 
the cathedral of that city. Ho also 

S ainted the ‘ Koli mo tangero ’ for 
10 brotherhood of Sant’^ Angelo 
Jlinore, at Ciagli. 

Timotheus, an Athenian general of 
4th century n.c. In 375 ho defeated 
the Spartan fleet and took Corcyra, 
and in 373 wa.s sent to relieve Corcyra 
then besieged by Sparta. Ho served 
the king of Persia for some time, but 
returned to Athens, and in 360-65 
took Samos, and in 303-62 he besieged 
Amplilpolis. He was ruined by an 
unjust charge preferred by Chares 
fn 355. 

Timotheus of Miletus (c. 446-357 
B.C.), a Greek dithjTambic poet and 
musician. Ho added an eleventh 
string to the lyre and thus gained the 
displeasure of Athous and Sparta. 
His poerus, on mythological and his- 
torical subjects, are daring In treat- 
ment and style. His fragments are 
printed in Bergk’s Poelcelyrici graeci. 

Timothy, the young friend and 
fellow-labourer of St. Paul. He wus a 
native of Lystra, his mother Eunice 
being a Jewess and his father a Greek. 
Ho accompanied St. Paul on the 
second missionary jommey, and the 
lives of tlic two are henceforward 
closely connected. Ho wa,s left as the 
apostle's representative at Ephesus, 
where be was the recipient of two 
epistles from him. Eusebius says that 
he met his death there in a popularriot. 

Timothy. Epistles to, form svith the 
Epistle to Titus the group known ns 
the Pastoral Epistles, which consist 


of elaborate iustruotions for the 
appointment of officers and the pas- 
toral care of the Christian churches. 
They show many points of contact 
with one another and with the other 
Pauline epistles, but there are nume- 
rous departures from the latter both 
in diction and subject-matter. They 
are private letters of an ofuclal 
nature. One of the most disputed 
questions Is their authorship. In spite, 
however, of many attempts to dis- 
prove the Pauline authorship, the 
balance of probabilitj; BtUl rests de- 
cidedly with the traditional view. The 
only considerable objection is the 
difficulty of finding a time and place 
for these epistles in the recorded life of 
St. Paul, and it is now usual, therefore, 
to place them somewhere In the un- 
recorded portion. The second epistle 
is, therefore, placed during a second 
imprisonment of Paul, of which no 
record has remained- Many good 
reasons have been adduced in sup- 
port of the hypothe-sis that St, Paul's 
activities did not end with the first 
imprisonment, but that much of his 
evangelical work took place after 
that date. For a full description of the 
pros and cons of tlds dl“cus.<ion, see 
articles in Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible, 
and in the Temple Diet, of the Bible 
(1910). 

Timothy Grass, see PhI-eum. 

TimCir Beg, or Tamerlane (1335- 
1405), a sultan of Samarkand, bom 
at Kesh, of Mongol origin, a, direct 
descendant of Genghis Khan. Hla 
father was the chief of the Turkish 
tribe of the Borlas. At the age of 
twelve, ho was a soldier, and on the 
death of his father he began a life of 
conquest. He first assisted and then 
attacked Husein, Khan of Northern 
Khorasan and Jagatai, finally sup- 
planting him In 1369. He made 
( Samarkand his capital and rapidly 
made himself master of the whole of 
Turkestan and part of Siberia. He 
) next attacked N.E. Persia. Alter a 
; series of bloody and cruel conflicts, 
j the whole of Persia, (Georgia, Ar- 
I mcnia, and the neighbouring states 
I accepted him as suzerain. Timfir 
' then t\irned his arms towards the N. 
land overran Kiptshak. During the 
' years from 1392-96 he was employed 
I in consolidating these conquests. He 
I then declared war against India, and 
, in 139S defeated the Indian army 
! near Delhi. He later came Into con- 
: flict with Europeans, when he at- 
1 tacked and took Smyrna, the pro- 
i perty of the Knights of St. J ohn. He 
j died as he wees marching to attack 
: China at Otra on the Jaxartes. His 
\ name Tamerlane is a European cor- 
I ruption of Timfli'-lenk (Timur the 
' Lame). He figures os the hero of 
. Marlowe's great drama, Tamburlaine. 
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seven Churcli of Kiisland (IGSS), and later 
metals of the ancients, occurs as the wrote controversial pamphlets, which 
ojndo- — tinstone or cassiterite (SnOi) all met with vehement opposition 
— and IS found m Cornwall. Austria, from the High Churcli partv. See 
and New South Wales. Tlie metal Curll’s Memoirs. 1734.; Huiit, ife- 
propared from the ore (sec Cabsi- lipfoiot 7'homlU in England, ii. 131. 
TEisiTE) is white and .lustrous Tindal, Nicholas (1GS7-1734), nn 
(sp. gr. 7-3). and melts at 232" C. It English divine and historian, nonhow 
is crystalline in structure and when of Matthew T. In 1724 ho published 
bent emits a curious crackling sound Antiquities, Sacred and Profane, etc,, 
cailcd the * cry of tin.* T. is not acted after which he commenced and gave 
upon by the air and is therefore used up a Historv of Essex. Ilis best 
for tinning iron (see Tinpi.ate). T. knoivn work is his translation from 
readily dissolves in hydrochloric acid the French of Eapln’s Uistoru of 
ivith evolution of hydrogen and tho England. 

formation of stannousclUoridefSnaj). Tinder, nn inflammable material. 
It is not acted upon by diiute sul- usually made of half-burned linen, 
phuric acid but dissolves in the con- Before the introduction of matches it 
centrated acid. Stannic oxide is was formerly one of the chief racan-s 
formed in the hydrated condition by of procuring Arc. Partially decaved 
the action of nitric acid on the metal, wood, especially that of willows and 
while aqua regia acting on the metal other Fimilar trees, also affords T., 
forms the tetraoldoride (SnCI,). T. and certain fungi furnish the German 
forms two series of salts, the stannous, T., or amadou (q.v.). 
in which it is divalent, and tho stannic Tinea, a term applied to certain 
salts, in which it is tctravuleut. The skin diseases, caused by tlic action of 
stannic salts correspond nith similar parasitic fungi. Sec IIinowoh.m. 
compounds of carbon and silicon, the Tineidao, a very largo family of 
■■■.-- Email rootlis, among tho best known 
• I of which are tho clothes’ motlis. 

Tinfoil, see Foil. 

Tinned Meat, see Caxnixo. 

aoid-formlng oxide towards strong Tinnevelh, the chief tomi of the 
bases. The aUoys of T. are of great district of tho samo name, Jladras, 
value, the most important being gun- British India. It Ls now tho head- 
metal, solder, bronze, and bell-metal, quartore of Protestant missions. It 
See PuTTV PowDEii, etc. Is famous for its temple to Siva. Pop, 

Tinamou, any individual of the 40.000. 

Tlnamidro, a family of game birds Tinnitus aurium (Lot. tinnire, to 
inhabiting tho forests of tropica! and tinkle), a ringing In tho cars. It Is 
Southern America. They resemble caused by abnormal stiraidatlon of 
partridges in appearance, but have tho auditor}' nerve, and may be set 
little or no tail. Tho wings are short, up by tho presence of water or other 
but they are able to fly with great sub.stanccs in the aural cartty. or by 
speed. disturbances of tho cerebral circula- 

Tinoa, see Skix Diseases. tion duo to unaccustomed or over- 

Tinoal, see Boraie. stimulating food. 

Tinchebrai, a tn. in tho dept, of Tinos. see Tends. 

Orne, N.W. France, 13 m. N.N.W. of Tin-plato, consists of sheet uTought 
Domfront. It manufactures paper, iron or mild steel superflcially coated 
tools, and hardware. T. was the with tin. Sheets of iron arc clc,an(‘d by 
scene of a battle between P.o' ' — nrm dilute sulphuric 

Normandy and his brother, H- . , . lotircd with .“and and 

of England, in 1 106, after wide . ■ ■ ibbing between hard 

mandy was annexed to the . ■■ ■ them, they are un- 
crown. Pop. 3300. ncalcd, immersed in acid, and 

Tincture, an alcoliolic solution of scoured, and then dipped into tin 
tlie medicinal constituents of a drug, molted under tallow. Exce3.s of tin 
Some Ts. are prepared by simply dis- is squeezed out by pas'-lng between 
solving tho drug in spirit, some by rollers immersed in melted fat. Tho 
maceration only, and others by a tinned surface prevents tho Iron from 
combination of maceration and per- rusting, and tho plate is used olilelly 
eolation. for making cans to contain preserved 

Tincture, in heraldry, the colour of fruit, meat, and fish, etc. 
tho fleid of an escutcheon. See Tin*-platos and Sheets. All iron and 

Beratuiry. ■ ■ oust first bo 

Tindal, Matthew (c. 1G53-1733), an ■ . to romovo 

English cloist, studied at Oxford, be- . , ' there to im- 

comiug fellow of Ail Souls (1G78). purities. Pickling agents formed a 
After having joined tho Church of well-kept trade secret, but to-day It 
Home (1G85), ho returned to tho I is accomplished by sulphuric acid, tho 
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siiecificjravlty of which is about I'CG. 
In order to prevent the oxidhtation of 
the surface of the molten tin and by 
way of a flux, grease is placed on top 
ofthetin-bath. In old days a specially 
prepared beef-tallow was employed, 
then sal-ammoniac (NHiCI) was used 
under the name of muriate of am- 
monia. Uut to-day zinc chloride and 
palm oil hold the field. Thei'e are 
three chief processes by which the tin 
can bo deposited upon the iron or 
steel sheet : (1) by the blanching 
process, (2) by fat tinning, (3) by 
electro-deposition. In the first named 
alkali stannates are employed in a 
boiling solution, OTth the addition of 
granular tin. After washing and dry- 
ing, the tinned article — usually small 
in size — is ready finished. Electro- 
tinning may be either performed by 
the feeble current sot up by deposit- 
ing the artieie to bo tinned in an 
aluminium receptacle suspended in 
an ammoniacal solution, or el.'c by a 
direct eloctroli'tio process, using an 
alkaline solution of stannous clUoride 
as the electrolyte and sheet of tin as 
the electrode. The most frequently 
employed process is, however, the 
fat-tinning, by which all the poorly 
tinned stuff for making ‘ canned 
goods’ is provided. The amount of 
tin used for such goods is as low as 
2 lb. of pure tin spread over abotit 
63,000 square inches of the surface, 
whereas in the very best quality, 
such as is employed for dairy 
articles, the amount of metal may 
rise os high as 0 lb. tor the same 
area. Sheets to bo Mimed by 
fat-tinning pass through several 
operaMons before they are completely 
finished.' After being pickled and 
- boshed,’ they are close annealed at 
a bright cherry heat for about ten 
hours. After they have got quite 
cold, the sheets are cold rolled be- 
tween twochiUed rollers.whicb imparts 
a fine dense surface to the sheets. 
■11113 process hardens them and neces- 
sitates a second annealing and a 
further pickling. Forty years ago tho 
sheets were all hand-dipped, i.e. they 
were dropped first into tho flux-bath 
and then were removed to the tin- 
pot covered with palm-oil. Then 
Miey were rapidly brushed and passed 
through a second similar pot at a 
slightly higher temperature. This 
unfortunately gave an uneven coating 
of metal, so that a great improve- 
ment was effected when the last pot 
contained rollers rev-olving in the 
palm-oil, which squeezed off anj’ 
Buperfluous tin. This process is the 
one in use to-day. Plates larger than 
21 by 30' are known as tinned sheets 
m tlie trade, and are made up as large 
as 36' by 72' or oven larger it neces- 
sary. Teme plates are coated with a 


mixture of lead and tin, containing 
np to 25 per cent. tin. They are 
largely used for motor-car con-strue- 
tion, such as wings and under-shields. 
They are also suitable for making 
articles which are not Intended for 
containing food stuffs, owing to the 
pos.3ible risk of lead poisoning. See 
Taylor, Gauaes at a Glance : Manu- 
facture of Tin-plates, 1. of hlecb. E., 
July 1900. 

Tinsel, the name given to very thin 
glittering bits of metal used to orna- 
ment articles of dress, or the falirio in 
which such spangles are woven or 
attached- 

■Tinsley, William (1831-1902), a 
publisher, brought out Miss Brad- 
don’s first novel. Lady AwRey’s Secret 
(1862), and the early books of many 
authors who afterwards became 
famous. In 1868 founded Tinsley’s 
Magazine. His firm went bankrupt 
in 1878. He published in 1900 his 
Jlandcrm liecollcclions of an Old 
Puhlisher. 

Tintagel Head, a promontory of 
Cornwall, England, is 300 ft. high, 
5 m. N.W. of Camelford. On it are 
tho ruins of Tintagel Castle. 

Tintem Abbey, ruins, in the oo. 
of Monmouthshire, England, on tho 
Wye, 4 m. N. of Chep.stow. They 
date back to 1131, and were purchased 
in 1900 by the Government. 

Tintoretto, Jacopo Robust! (1512 
94), the chief painter of the later 
Venetian school, bom at Venice. He 
at first studied under Titian, but 
later he worked on his own account. 
Among hi.s numerous works arc : 
‘ St. (jeorge destroying the Dragon,’ 
‘ Christ washing the Feet of the 
Disciples ’ (both in tho National Gal 
lery), ’ The Miracle of St. Mark,’ ‘ The 
Crucifixion,’ * The Marriage at Cana,’ 
‘ The Paradiso ’ (in tho Doge’s Palace, 
the largest picture in existence, 84 ft. 
by 34 ft.), ’ The Golden Calf,’ ‘ The 
Last Judgment,’ and a series of fifty- 
seven works in the Rcuola di San 
Rocco. Tintoretto also painted por- 
traits with considerable success, being 
especially skilful in depicting human 
flesh. 

Tinworth, George (1843-1913), a 
modeller to the Doultons, Lambeth 
Pottery, bora in Walworth. He has 
executed various works in stoneware 
and terra-cotta, some of which can be 
seen in the Guards’ Chapel, York 
Min-ster, and Wells Cathedral, and 
amongst his panels an excellent 
example is contained in Truro 
CiathPdral. 

Tippecanoe, a riv. of Indiana, 
XJ.S.A., and a trib, of the Wabash R. 
Its lengtli Is 200 m. It was on its 
banks that General Harrison de- 
feated the Indians in 1811. 

Tipperah, a dist. of Bengal, India. 
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Area 2499 sp. m. It exports larfre 
quantities of rice. Cap. ComlUa. Pop. 
2 , 120 . 000 . 

Tipperary, an inland co. in the prov. 
of Munster, Ireland, bounded by Gal- 
way and King’s co. fn the N., Cork 
and Waterford to the S., Queen’s co. 
and Kilkenny to the E., and Clare and 
Knneriok on the W. To the N. and 
W. lies a mountainous region rvith 
Keeper Hill (2278 ft,), and in the S. 
are the Galtee Mts., with Galtymore 
(3015 ft.), the Knookmealdown Mts., 
and further F. ' ’ ’ ■’ 

The Bog of , 
while in the . . 

Vale, one of the most fertile regions 
In all Ireland. Tho principal rivers 
are tho Shannon in tljo N.W. with 
Little Brosna and Nenagh, the Snlr 
and tho Noro in the centre and S. 
Lough Derg is tho only lake of any 
size. Agriculture is tho chief industry, 
barley and oats are the main crops, 
potatoes and turnips also being 
grown; a considorablo area is under 
pasture, and cattle are reared in large 
numbers. Dairy farming flourishes, 
and there are a number of butter 
factories. There are also flour and 
meal mills. Coal, copper, lead, and 
zlno are foimd, also slate and lime- 
stone, but mining is very iittle carried 
on. The county is divided into a N. 
and S. riding, and comprises twelve 
baronies; It returns fom members to 
]?arllament. There are interesting 
remains of castles and ooelesiastical 
buildings in various parts of tho 
county, notably at Cashel whore 
there is a round tower, at Ardflnnan, 
at Athassel (an Augustinian priory), 
at Holycross (Cistercian abbey), and 
at Felhard and Rosoroa (abbeys). 
The county was one of those supposed 
to have been made by King John in 
1210. It was granted to tho earls of 
Ormonde in 1328, and P’as tho last of 
the Irish palatine coimties. The 
county town is donmei (10,167), 
other towns are Tipperary, Carrick-on- 
Sulr, Nenagh. Thurles, and Cashel. 
Tho area is 1659 sq. m. Pop. (1911) 
151,951, decreasing through emigra- 
tion. 2. A market tn., co. Tipperary, 
Ireland, 23 m. S.E. of Limerick, at 
the foot of tho Tipperary Hills. It is 
famous for its butter making, and 
there Is also a condensed milk factory. 
Not far from the tmvn is the Glen of 
ALerlow, and just outside the town is 
New Tipperary, the village built by 
Mr. William O’Brien in 1890, for the 
Smlth-Barry tenants who had to giro 
UP their holdings on account of tlio 
boycott. Pop. (1911) 6200. 

Tippermuir, or Tibbermore, a par. 

5 m W. of Perth, Scotland, famous 
for Its battle in 1644, in wliioh Mon- 
trose defeated the Covenanters. 

Tippling Act. The Sale of Spirits 


Tirah 

Act, 1750, prolflbitcd any one from 
suing on a claim for spirits supplied 
unless tho debt were to the ainotmt 
of 20s. at least and was really a bond 
JJde incurred n( one time. The Tippling 
Act of 1862 repealed the above pro- 
vision so far as it related to spirits 
sold or to be consumed elsewhere than 
on the premises where sold, and de- 
livered at tho purchaser’s resideneo in 
quantities not less at any one time 
than a reputed quart. 

Tippoo Sahib, sec Tirv. 

Tippoo Tib (Hamed benhlohammcd), 
a slave-trader in equatorial Africa, 
rendered aid to Cameron in 1874, 
and Stanley in 1870. Ho also took 
part in tho Emin rolief ejcpodition 
in 1887, and became governor of 
tho Stanley Falls district for tho 
Congo State. 

Tipstaff, an oITlcer of tho Supremo 
Court, whose duty it Is to arrest and 
convey to prison persons comnUlted 
by that court who are at the Umo 
actually present therein. 

Tipton, a tn. of Staffordshlro, 1 } m. 
N.E. of Dudley. It is engaged in coal 
mining and tho manuf. of he.avy iron 
ware. Pop. (1011) 31,763. 

Tipu, or Tippoo Sahib (1749-99), son 
of Hydor Ali, succeoded his father as 
sultan of Mysore in 1782. He had 
previously distinguished hlmsolf in 
the Mahratta War, 1775-79, and in 
the first Mysore War had defeated 
Braithwaito, 1782. As sultan ho con- 
cluded a treaty with tho British in 
1784, but in spite of this invaded 
(1789) the protected state of Travnn- 
coro. War followed, and in 1792 ho 
was obliged to resign half of his 
dominions. But nothing daunted ho 
continued his intrigues, urging the 
French to stir up war with England, 
tho result of wliioh ivas tho storming 
of his capital, Seringapatam, by tho 
English, during wliich T. Idmsclt was 
killed. 

Tipulidm, see Crakk Flt. 
Tirabosohi, Girolamo (1731-94), an 
Italian liistorian, bom at Bergamo. 
Ho was a member of tho order of 
Jesuits, and became professor of 
rhetoric in tho University of 31ilan, 
1755. Here ho wrote, Vetera Humitia- 
lorum Moniimenia, 1766, but being 
appointed in 1770 librarian to tho 
Duko of Modena, ho completed Ids 
masterpiece, Slnria della Lclteraiura 
Italiana, 1772-82. 

Tirah Campaign, a war which took 
place on the Indian frontier, 1897-98. 
It was undertaken by General Sir 
William Lockhart against tho Afridis 
and Orakzals, who waged a perpetual 
guerrilla warfare, avoiding gonorol 
engagements, and after losing many 
walled and fortified hamlets In tho 
Tirah district opened nogotiations 
for peace. 
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Tirana, a com. in the vilayet of Tirso de Molina (alias Gabriel 
Scutari, Albania, 54 m. S.E. of the Tellez), a famons Spanish dramatist, 
city of ScntarL It is noted for its was educated at the University of 
mosques. Pop. 12,500. Alcala do H6nar6s. When he had 

Tirano, a com. in the prov. of taken his dejrree he left for Madrid, in 
Sondrio, Lombardy, Italy, 15 m. . order to take up the life of a drama- 
E.N.E. of Sondrio, on the Adda. tist. Molina, or Tellez, as he is 
Pop. 6600. I more generally known, was very pro- 

Tiraspol, a tn. in the gov. of ; lific, and wrote no fewer than three 
Kherson, Russi^ on the Dniester, | hundred comedies, wldch, taking Into 
05 m. N.W. of Odessa. It manufs. I consideration thelengthof iuscreative 
flour. Pop. 30,000. 1 period, works out at the rate of two 

Tiree, see Ttbeb. ; plays a month. Tellez ended his life 

Tireh, a tn. of Asia Minor, 25 m. i as a member of a religious order. Ho 
S.E. of Smyrna. It manufs. cotton became prior of the monastery of 
goods. Pop. 14,000. Soria, wherehediedattheagoofsLxty- 

Tlresias, a blind Theban seer of eight. Among his best known plays 
Greek mjiihology. The story goes are Don Juan, to which Moliero was 
that he was deprived of his sight by Indebted, 

Athena whom ho saw bathing, but Timpati, a tn. of Madras, India, in 
was afterwards endowed by her, to the dist. of N. Arcot, 72 m. N.W. of 
pity, with wonderful gifts of prophecy. Madras. It is celebrated as a place 
Ho was consulted by ffldlpus and of pilgrimage, and has a wonderful 
Creon, and Odysseus descended into pagoda. Pop. 15,000. 

Hades to ask Ids advice. Tiruvannamalai, a tn. of British 

Tirhut, originally a dlst. of Bengal. India, 50 m. S. of Vellore. It is an 
In 1875, however, it was divided into entrepot of trade, and its annual 
the two districts of Muzaffarpur and festival in November is the largest 
Darbhangab, new divisions being in- to the district. Pop. 17,000. 
eluded In 1908. Area 12,600 sq. m. Tiryns, an ancient tn. in Argolis, 
Pop. 9,700,000. is said to have been founded by 

Tiridates, the name of a dynasty of Preetus, who built the massive walls 
Parthian or Armenian kings, fl.vo of of the city with the help of the 
whom are remembered in history. Cyclopes. Prmtus was succeeded by 
The two most important are Tiridates Perseus, and it was hero that Hercules 
I, and II. Tiridates I. conquered his was brought up. The remains of the 
Idngdom with the assistance of his city are some of the most interesting 
brother, Vologesius. But Corlulon, in all Greece. See Gardner, New 
&om whom he had taken it, forced Chapters in Creek History, oh. iv. 
him to turn to Nero for assistance, Tischbein, Johann Hoinrioh (1722- 
whose suzerainty and paramount 89), a German painter, the son of a 
authority Tiridates was compelled to baker, was bom at Gotha. Through 
acknowledge. Tiridates II., who was the help of Count Stadlon, be was 
the son of Ko.sron, was educated at enabled to study in Paris for five 
Rome, and won the friendship of the years and afterwards to Italy. He 
Romans by his military qualities. At became cabinet painter to the Land- 
the request of Licinlus, Diocletian grave of Classel (1752), and director 
restored him to the throne of Ar- of the academy of Cassel. He ex- 
menla in 286. Ho was welcomed with celled to historical and mythological 
enthusiasm by Ids people, anxious to subjects, his chief works being ‘ The 
bo freed from the yoke of the Persians. Transfiguration,’ ‘ Life of Cleopatra,’ 
Fortune, howover, did not favour and ‘ Death of Alcestis.' 

Tiridates long, for the Persians soon Tischbein, Johann Heinrich Wil- 
robbed him again of some of his helm (1751-1829), a nephew of the 
richest provinces. In 296, however, above, was also a painter of some 
the Romans replaced him on his note. His principal paintings are 
throne. Ho embraced the Christian ' Conradin of Suabia,’ ‘ Ajax and 
faith before his death to 314. Cassandra,’ and ’ Hector taking leave 

Tirlemont, a tn. In Brabant, Bel- of Andromache.’ He published a work 
glum, 25 m, E. of Brussels. The chief j on animals and another on Homer, 
manufs. are woollen goods and ' illustrated wltb his own plates, 
maohtoory. Pop. 19,100. I Tischendorf, Lobegott Friedrich 

Tiro. Marcus Tullius (c. 94 B.c.-i Konstantin von (1815-74), a German 
5 A.D.), was the freedman of Cicero, to biblical scholar, bom at Lengenfeld 
whom ho acted as secretary. He was ' in Saxony. He made a special study 
a man of higlUy cultivated Intellect, of N. T. criticism at the University of 
and is said to have invented the art: Leipzig, and to 1845 became pro- 
of shorthand as practised by the j lessor there. Ho made frequent 
Romans. After the death of Cicero | journeys, notably in 1844, 1853, and 
ho lived in retirement on his farm in' 1859, in search of the best and most 
Putooli. ancient MSS. of the N. T., and dls- 
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•covered the 4th -century Sinaitlo 
Codex at tlie monastery on Mt. Sinai. 
His works include; editions of the 
Sinaitic Codex, 1R62-G3 ; Erlitio VIll. 
of the Hew Testament. lSG4-r2 ; an 
edition of the Septuairint ; the 
Monumenta Sacra Inedita, 1846-71 ; 
and Seine in den Orient, 1840 ; Atis 
dem HeiUgen Lande, 1862, vrhicb 
describe his journeys. 

Tissaphernes, a Persian soldier and 
statesman, tlie son of Hydames. He 
was satrap of Lower Asia in 414 n.c., 
and during: the Peloponnesian War 
espoused the cause of Sparta thouch 
without grivins any assistance. His 
plans being; thivartcd by Cyrus, who 
helped the Spartans, he repaired to 
the king Artaxerxes II., warning him 
against his brother, and took part in 
the battle of Cunaxa. He harassed 
the retreat of the 10,000, after which 
he resumed his old position as 
general -in-chief and satrap of Lydia 
and Caria. He then stirred up war 
with Sparta, but was beaten by 
Agesilaus near .Sardis in 395. 

Tisserand, Francois Felix (1845-90), 
a French astronomer and author of 
Train de mimnique edeeie. In 1892 
T. was appointed director of the 
Paris Observatory, His LcQons sur 
la ddermination des orbiles was pub- 
lished in 1899 : his Snr les ddplace- 


•celeste is his most Important work. 

Tissot, James Joseph Jacnucs (1830- 
1902), a Freneli painter, remembered 
' for his illustrations to the Bible. T. 
passed some considerable portion of 
his life in England, and did illustra- 
tions for some London journals. He 
made his name in this countiy as an 
Ulu.strator of the Bible and of minor 
religious works. See his Sainte-Biblc: 
■Quaire cents compositions par J, J, 
Tissot. 

Tissot, Simon Andrew (1728-97), a 
•Swiss physician, born at Granoy, but 
ultimately went to Lausanne where 
ho became famous as a physician. 
He wToto L’Onanisme, 1700 ; Avis 
■ml pcuvle snr la santi, 1701 ; Traiti 
de I’dpilepsie, 1772 ; Traiii des nerfs 
et de Icurs maladies, 1782 ; L’Inocida- 
item jiLstiflie. 1754. 

Tissue, in biology, a structure made 
up of celts and fibres entering into the 
■organisation of a plant or animal. 
■Connective tissues are those wliich 
serve to support the specialised por- 
tion of any organ; they are classified 
ns adipose, or tatty T., areolar T., 
■ossemis, or bony T., cartilaginous T., 
elastic T., fibrous T., lymphoid T., etc. 

Tista, a river of India, flowing 
■through Sikkim and Bengal into the 
Brahmaputra. It rises in Tibet, 
Length 200 m. 


Tisza, Koloman (1830 - 1902), a 
Hungarian statesman, borii at Geszt 
Ho was elected to the Diet In 1801, 
and beoamo leader of the more 
Radical party in the house, and when 
owing to his influence a new party 
had been formed out of Beak’s fol- 
lowers, the Syabadelvli Party, or 
Free Principles Party, ho became 
prime minister. It was mainlv owing 
to T. that Austria remained 'neutral 
during the Franco-German War, and 
Hungary owes to him, besides manv 
reforms, a consolidated government. 

Tit, or Titmouse, names given to 
members of the passerine famiiv 
Paridm. Five species, all great insect- 
eaters, are common in Britain, and 
two occur in a few districts; one of 
thc.se is the bearded T. or reed 
pheasant (Panurus biarmicus), whicli 
is found only In Norfolk and York- 
shire. The male i.s about C in. long, 
and has a thin tuft of black feathers 
on each side of the cliin; the general 
colour is light red. The crested T. 
(Pams cristaius) occurs only in parks 
of Scotland, though it sometimes 
visits England. 'rhe blue T. (P. 
canmlcxis) is the commonest of those 
birds; its prevailing colour is blue, 
with green above, and a black throat. 
The cole T. (P. alcr) has a black head, 
with a white patch on the nape. Tlie 
great T. (P. major) is about C in. long 
and is yellow on the back, breast, and 
sides, witli grey wings and tail, and 
black head and throat. The march T. 
(P. paUtstris) resembles the cole T. 
except for the latter’s white nape and 
white spots on the wings. Tlic long- 
tailed T. (Acreduta caudala) is about 
51 in. long, and has the black tail 
feathers prolonged and graduated. 

Titan, the largest of Saturn's 
satellitc.s, discovered by Huyghens, 
IC55. It revolves round its primary 
in about 15 days 22 j hours at a dis- 
tance of 771,000 m. Its diameter Is 
probably 3000 to 4000 m., its mass 
that of Saturn. It appears as the 
star of the ninth magnitude. 

Titanes, the sons and daughters 
of Uranus (Iloavon) and Go (Earth). 
They were twelve in number, six sons 
and six daughters. It Is s.aid that 
Uranus, the first ruler of the world, 
tlu-ew his sons into Tartarus. Gtea, 
indignant at this, pursuaded the 
Titans to rise against their fatlicr. 
The Titans then deposed Uranus, 
liberated their brothers who had been 
cast into Tartarus, and raised Cronus 
to tho throne. It having been fore- 
told to him by Gma and Uranus, that 
he should bo dethroned by one of his 
oivn children, ho swallowed his cldl- 
dron successively. Rhea, tlioroforo, 
went to Crete, and gave birth to Zeus 
in tho Dlctrcan Cave. When Zeus 
had grown up he availed himself of 
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the assistance of Thetis, who gave to 
Cronus a potion which causeil him to 
bring up tiio stone and the cliiidren 
he liad swallowed. United with his 
brothers and sisters, Zeus now began 
the contest against Cronus and the 
ruling Titans. This contest lasted 
ten years, till at length Goia pro- 
mised victory to Zeus if he would 
deliver the Cyclopes and Hecaton- 
cheires from Tartarus. Zeus accor- 
dingly slow Campe, who guarded the 
Cyclopes, and the latter furnished him 
^vith thunder and lightning. The 
Titans were then overcome, andhurled 
down into a cavity below Tartarus. 

Titania, see IL^e, Queek. 

Titanic Disaster was caused by. the 
liugc Wliite Star liner Titanic collid- 
ing tvith an' iceberg on the night of 
April 14, 1912. In all, close on 1500 
persons were dro'wned, among tlie 
more well known being Colonel J. J. 
Astor., Sir. Jacques Futrelle, the 
American novelist and dramatist, 
ilr. F. D. Smiet, the artist, Mr. 
William T. Stead, and 5Ir. Harry 
Widener, millionaire book-collector. 
Out of 2201 pa.ssengers, only 711 
were saved. The T., whicli wa.s 
tiien: the largc.=t boat on record. 
wa.s on its maiden voyage to Xcw 
York, and shortly before mid- 
night of tlie tliird daj' of the trip, 
when in lat. 41° 20' X., and long. 50° 
14' W., struck an enormous iceberg 
a glancing blow stripping off her 
bilge practically from end to end. 
.Such life-boats as were on board were 
lowered in a calm sea and wholly or 
partly fUIed with pa.sscngers, the 
majority being women. Loss than 
three hours from the impact the liner 
sank. The 711 survivors were picked 
up some hours later by tlie Carpathia, 
with whom the T. had got into wire- 
le.ss communication. 

The Jilcrsey Report of the Royal 
Commi5-;ion appointed bj- the Brit- 
ish Government finds that (1) the 
ship was travelling at an excessive 
speed ; (2) the captain was not negli- 
gent, but extra look-outs for ice 
should have been kept ; (3) the life- 
boat accommodation was altogether 
inadequate ; in which respect, how- 
ever, the T. complied with the regu- 
lations of the Board of Trade and the 
provision.s of the Merchant Shipping', 
-■ict for the safety of passenger 1 
•Steamers : and (4) another steamer i 
saw the lights of the 'f. and could | 
have pushed her way through the l 
ice and rescued most of those left on ' 
board. | 

_ Titanium (Ti, 48'1), a metal of the 1 
tin group and occurs in nature as the I 
cvi'.h' 'i ( si-‘ ■K.lvn.orid.i;: ! 

in;: ■.:■■■. r .1 lie, and ij-ii.i:.- 1 
I-, Mil-! li. •: j 

gr. 3'5), and is obtained by tlie electro- • 


lysis of a solution of the oxide in cal- 
cium chloride. T. unites directly 
witli nitrogen to form a nitride having 
a metallic lustre. Like silicon di- 
oxide, T. dioxide is the anhydride of 
a weak acid, but it also exhibits 
feebly basic properties. In its halo- 
gen compounds T. is tetravalent and 
hexavalent. 

Tithe. Tb. were ‘ the tenth part of 
the increase yearly arising from the 
profits of lands, stocks upon lands.and 
tlie industry of the parishioners, pay- 
able for the maintenance of the parish 
priest, by every one who has things 
titheable, if he cannot sliow a special 
exemption ’ (Thomas Wood’s In- 
slilute of the Laics of England). Ts. 
having long ago become commuted 
for a rent charge, the law of T. is of 
little practical importance. Ts. were 
payable before the Ciuistian era (see 
Gen. xiv. 20), but in the Christian 
Church Ts. were first given by the 
faithful as spontaneous offerinijs, at 
the urgent solicitations of the clergy 
(Clarke’s Hist, of Tithes). Such volun- 
tary offerings were given in kind, - 
mo.st giring vrool, corn, or other 
agricultural or farm produce. Canon 
law tq.v.) later enjoined payment as a 
legal obligation in accordance with 
the divine law of the O.T. (sec 
Teixd.s). Ta were either preediat, 
personal, ormixe^l ; prredial being the 
produce of the soil (e.g com, wood) ; 
personal, the produce of labour and 
industry ; and mixed, the produce of 
animals, including eggs (Eagle, On 
Tithes). Personal Ts. rested on etts- 
tom only, but every man had to pay 
the other kinds. Prior to the decrees 
of the Lateran Council (1215), it was 
a common practice to pay T. to 
monasteries, but the Council re- 
stricted tithe-payers to payment to 
the parsons of parishes (Clarke). 
Hence mo.st Ts. belonged as of com- 
mon right to the parish incumbents, 
though sometimes laymen could show 
a right to a portion of Ts., based upon 
a prior voluntary grant to some 
spiritual corporation. Again, rectorial 
Ts., after the dis.soliition of the 
monasteries, frequently found their 
Avay into lay hands (see Ir.nmoPEi.'i- 
TION). The only lands exempt from 
Ts. were barren heath, waste forest or 
glebe, old monastic lands held prior 
to tlie dis.solution exempt from Ts., 
croivn lands or lands held by a 
spiritual coi'poration wiiich has never 
been known to pay Ts., and lands in 
respect of which a modus or com- 
position real wa.s payable (Millard’s 
Tithe Rentcharge). (A modns was an 
agreement between parson ordinary 
and landoivners and patron, whereby 
the landowners agreed to pay a per- 
petual sum in lieu of T.) The Tithe 
Commutation Act, 1S3G. and amend- 
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nount of the 
reutoharge tor which the Ts. of each 
parish were to be commuted. 

Tithing: 1. In Anglo-Saxon police 
arrangements, associations of ten men 
<in the N. of England called the len- 
mannelale ; elsewhere frithborh or 
frankpledge) who, dwelling near each 
other, were sureties or free pledges to 
the king for each other’s good be- 
haviour. Tho name and division of 
T. itself still remains in parts of 
the country. 2. Levying a tax on 
or to the amount of a tenth. See 
Tithe. 

Tithonus (Tifluros), in Greek myth- 
ology, was the son of Laomedon and 
brother of Priam. He was beloved on 
account of his beauty by Eos, who 
besought Zeus to bestow upon him 
immortality. This was granted, but 
as Eos forgot to ask for perpetual 
youth he became a hideous old man. 
As he could not die Eos changed 
him into a grasshopper. 

Titian, or Tiziano Vecelli (c. 1477- 
1576), tho greatest painter of tlie 
Venetian school, born at Piove, in 
Cadore, a mountainous district of tho 
Venetian Alps. Having shotvn a taste 
for art, he was sent to Venice to learn 
painting, and first studied under 
Zuooati, a mosaieist, afterwards be- 
coming the pupil of Bellini and 
Giorgione. Heseemsflrstto have been 
employed in tlie decoration of houses, 
but he also produced works on canvas, 
notably theallegorioal picture ‘Sacred 
and Profane Love,’ ‘ Doge Marcello ’ 
(at the Vatican), and ‘ Christ and tho 
Pharisee,’ ■ Tribute Money,’ of the 
Dresden Gallery, spoken of by Vasari 
as sometliing stupendous and miracu- 
lous. In 1516 ho wont to Ferrara, and 
executed amongst others the * Bac- 
chus and Ariadne,’ now in the 
National Gallery. In 153:1 ho became 
acquainted with the Emperor Charles 
V., who sat to T. for his portrait, 
rewarding him by making him a 
Count Palatine and a Knight of tho 
Golden Spur. Returning from Bologna 
to Venice (1537), ho executed his 
magnifleont ‘ Battle of Cadore,’ wWoh 
unfortunately perished by fire in 
1577, but he was again with tho em- 
peror at Milan in 1541, and in 1545 
accepted tho pope’s invitation to 
Rome, where he painted portraits as 
well as ' Danre,’ now in the Naples 
Museum. In 1548 he undertook a 
journey across tho Alps to join 
Charles V. at Augshiug, and painted 
the well-kno%vn portraits of Philip of 
Spain. From this time ho was chiolly 
occupied in working at Venice, until 
In 1576 he died of tho plague. T. s 
works are remarkable for their raag- 
nifleont colouring and technical skill. 
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He painted religious pictures as well 
ns mythological, poetical, and allo- 
gorical subjects, and ns a portrait 
painter ho occupies tho first rank. 
Among his mmierous works are : 
Holy Family and St. Catliorino,’ 
Noli mo Tangoro,’ ' Venus and 
Adonis ’ (all of which are in the 
National Gallery), ' Jupiter and An- 
tlopo ’ (Louvre), ‘ Alphonso of Fer- 
rara and Laura Dianti ’ (Louvre), the 
Pesaro altar-piece (at Antwerp), ‘ The 
Three Ages,’ ‘ Titian and his Jlis- 
tress,’ ‘ The Repose in Egypt,’ ' Mar- 
tjrdom of St. Lawrence,’ ‘ St. Peter 
Martyr ’ (1530, de.stroyed by fire at 
Venice, 1567), ‘Assumption of the 
Madonna,’ and ‘ Entombment of 
Christ ’ (Louvre). 

Titicaca, Lake, a wonderful moun- 
tain lake in the Andes, on the frontier 
between Bolivia and Peru, in S. 
America. It is 120 m. long, and lies 
12.545 ft. above the son. Its area Is 
3200 sq. ra., and its mn.ximum depth 
is about 700 ft. Tho water Is 
fresh but unpleasant. Coal has re- 
cently been found in tho vicinity. 
This lake is bound up with tho origins 
of tho Peruvian civilisation. 

Titions (or Tietjens). Theresa (1831- 
77). a Hungarian singer, created a 
veritable sensation on lier first ap- 
pearance in London (1858), when she 
played Valentino In Les UtignenoUi, 
and henceforward made this country 
her homo. Gifted witli an Ino.xpross- 
ibly flue soprano voice and uncom- 
mon dramatic force, slio was supremo 
in oratorio no less than opera. 

Tit-lark, sec Pipit. 

Title Deeds, deeds that establish a 
person’s riglit or title to lauds. The 
possession of tlie T. D. relating to any 
particular piece of land is of tho first 
importance, since no ono can validly 
sell or mortgage tho land who has not 
got tho deeds, thougli ho may well 
mortgage tho equity of redemption. 

Titles, tho additions to a person’s 
name, indicative of some honour, 
office, or dignity, e.g. emperor, prince, 
ohanoellor, primato, duko, mayor. 
Some T. are held viriute ofjlcio, as for 
instance ‘ king ’; others like tho T. 
of tho five orders of nobility in Bri- 
tain, are hereditary, and some, lil:o 
that of knight, aro conferred for life 
only. 

Titmouse, see Tit. 

Titration, a method in quantitative 
chemical analysis. Tho amount of a 
substance in a dofinito quantity of 
solution is determined by causing it 
to react with a solution of anotlior re- 
agent of knoivn strength. This re- 
agent is contained In a burotto and 
run out into tho otlior solution till 
roaotion Is complete ns shoivn by 
ohango of colour of an Indicator such 
as litmus, methyl orange, phonol- 
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plitlialen, or by cessation of efferve - 1 tn., 18 m. E.N.E. of J^me, on the 
eccnce. The quantity used is noted ' Teverone (ancient Anio), in Italy, 
and the weight of reagent contained ' Before Rome was buEt the Latin 
is thus known. From the chemical city of Tibua- flourished. In Horace’s 
equation and the atomic weights, the day it was the favourite summer 
amount of the other salt can then be \ resort of wealthy Romans, and mins 
calculated. 1 of Hadrian’s and Maecenas’ villas. 

Titular, that which exists in name ' besides mausolea, aqueducts, and a 
or title only, as a T. king or T. bishop. , circular temple are stiU shown. 
A T. bishop in the Roman Catholic ; Apart from classical remains the Re- 
Church is one who derives title from naissance garden of the Villa d’Este 
an extinct see. In ecclesiastical law, j (begun in 1519) excites much interest, 
generally a T. is an incumbent {q.v.) Pop. 12,000. 

who enjoys his benefice without per- 1 Tixtla, or Tixlla de Guerrero, a tn. 
formlng the duties appertaining to it. ! in the state of Guerrero, Mexico, 4 m. 
In Scots law Ts. of tcinds are those j K.E. of Chilpancingo. It was origin- 
laymen to whom teinds (q.u.) have ] ally the capitaL Pop. 6500. 


been granted by the Crown. 

Titus, a friend and companion of 
St. Paul, not named in the Acts. All 
wo know of him is learned from the 
letters of the Apostle. He was left 
by the latter as Bishop of Crete, and 
there he received the epistle which 
bears his name. Eusebius says that 
ho remained unmarried and finally 
died In old age. 

Titus (T. Flavius Sabinus Ves- 
pasianus) (40-81 a.d.), a Roman 
general, son of Vespasian. Roman 
emperor (79-81 a.d.). He won dis- 
tinction early as military tribune In 
Britain and Germany, and helped to 
crush a Jewish insurrection (67), be- 
sieging and storming Jerusalem (09- 
70). T. was associated with Ves- 
pasian in the government (71), and 
succeeded him (79), proving a wise 
and kind ruler. See Suetonius, Titus ,- 
Tacitus, Ilisl. ; Josephus, Hist, of 
the Jewish War ; Tillcmont, Hist, des 
Empereura ; Jnng, Disseriatio, 1761 ; 
Rolland, Vespasian el Titus, 1830 ; 
Stange. De Tiii Vila, 187(1 ; Beul6, 
Titus et sa Dvnaslie, 1872. 

Titusville, a city of Crawford co., 
Pennsylvania, IJ.S.A., 18 m. N. of 
Oil City. It Is the centre of the oil 
interest, and has Iron works and 
engine works. Pop. (1910) 8533 


Tiri-Ouzon, a com. of Algeria, 53 m. 
E.S.E. of Algiers. It produces large 
quantities of fruit, and was formerly 
a Roman statiou Pop. 29,000. 

’Tlaxcala, an inland state of Jlexico 
and its capital. 'The state, which has 
an area of 1595 sq. m., lies on the 
Mexican plateau, average height 
7000 ft., rising in Malinche to 
14,036 ft. In the days of the great 
Aztec empire, T. proved a Kew World 
Switzerland, and maintained a sturdy 
independence within her mountain 
fastnesses till, in 1519, she became 
the ally of the Spaniards under 
Cortes. The capital lies 18 m. N. of 
Puebla. Pop. 2812. 

Tlemcen, a tn. in the dept, of Oran, 
Algeria, 85 m. S.W. of Oran. It has 
a number of interesting buildlmrs, 
among them being synagogues, 
mosques, and a museum of anti- 
quities. It exports ostrich feathers 
and cork, and manufs. cotton and 
woollen goods. Rashgun is its port. 
Pop. (com.) 40,000. 

'Tlepolemus (TAijs-dAtpot), in Greek 
mythology, the son of Heracles by 
Astyochd or by Astydamia. He was 
king of Argos, but fled after slaying 
Ills uncle, Licymnius. T. then settled 
j in Rhodes, founding Lindos, Talysos, 
and Camirus, in accordance ivith an 


Tityus (Ti-rvdt), a giant of Euboea, oracle. In the Trojan War he fought 
son of Gaea, or of Zens and Elara. For , for the Greeks, but was slain by 
offering violence to Artemis (or in ; Sarpedon of Lycia. See IHad, ii. 658; 
other accoimts to lA3to) he was killed ; v. 627. 

by Zeus or Apollo and then cast Into i Toad, the name usually applied to 
Tartarus, where two vultures per - 1 members of the genus Bvfo and of the 
petually devoured his liver as he lay family Bofonldai. They differ from 
outstretched on the ground. See frogs chiefly by the total absence of 
Odyssey, xi.; Lucretius, De Herwm teeth, the entire tongue which is 
Nalura. lii.; Virgil, /En. vi. 595. ■ bifid behind in frogs, and in certain 

Tiumen, or Tjnimen, a tn. in the i anatomical features, such as the 
gov. of Tobolsk, Siberia, 125 m. S.W. I shouldergirdleandthesaceal vertebra, 
of Tobolsk. It manufs. carpets and | In British Ts. a large poison secreting 
has tanneries. Pop. 27,000. i gland, called the Paratoid, occurs, 

Tiverton, a municipal bor. of ■ but this Is absent from the frogs. It 
Devonshire, England, on the Exe, ; appears to be necessary for the poison 
13 m. N.N.E. of Exeter. The chief to come into contact with the blood 
building of Interest Is the old church ■ through an abrasion or other means 
of St. Peter. Laco-maldng is the chief . to be noxious. The two British Ts. 
industry. Pop. (1911) 10,205. are the natterjack (Bu/o calamffa) and 

Tivoli (ancient Tibur), an ancient ' the common T. (Bu/o vulgaris), which 
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is freneraliy distributed over Great 
Britain, thougrb absent from Ireland. 

It has louser hind limbs than, the 
other and.is able to hop. Its eves are 
more lateral and, the irises reddish- 
copper . colour. Tho females are 
usually larger than the males. The 
natterjack, which is local in England, 
cannot liop, as the hind limbs ore too 
short, but it is able to run and is often 
called tho running T. Its eyes are 
more prominent and the iiases 
greenish-yellow. During the breeding 
season the males croak very loudly. 
The value of Ts, to the fai’mer and 
gardener cannot bo exaggerated as 
they feed entirely on insects, milli- 
pedes, ivoodlico, slugs, and snails. 

Toadflax, or Linaria, a genus of 
plants and sub-shrubs (order Scro- 
phulariacens), with a spurred corolla 
A number of species grow, wild in 
Britain, but some of them are not 

j: — tljg ivy-ioaved 

, widely distri- 
. ilant, which ro- 
, from seed and 

by means of its long rooting stems. 
Tho yellow T. (D. vulgaris) is a hand- 
some and common hedgerow plant, 
with terminal racemes and largo 
yellow flowers. Several species are 
grown in gardens. 

Toadstool, a popular name for 
other fungi than tho mushroom. See 
Fcnoi. 

Toast (from Lat. tos/um, soorohed), 
a piece of bread dried and browned 
on. either side before the fire. But it 
is also used of the invocation to the 
guests after dinner to drink to tho 
health of the host, distinguished 
guests, absent friends, tlie royal 
family, the bride and bridegroom, 
etc., or of a great institution, society, 
or cause. In the IStli century pretty 
women were popularly called Ts., 
because it was the custom to drink 
their healths. 

Tobacco. The use of T. dates from 
remote antiquity among tUo natives 
of the American continent. It was 
smoked in pipes and as cigars, and the 
Aztecs used nostril tubes lor inhaling 
the smoke. The date of the introduc- 
tion of T. into Britain iios been fixed 
as 1559, Hernandez de Toledo having 
imported Mexican plants to Spain. 

.Sir John Hawkins in 1505 firet intro- 
duced it into England and though 
Sir Walter Haleigh and Sir Francis 
Drake dithmuoU to popularise its mse 
twenty years later, there is good evi- 
dence that T. was being extensively 
smoked about 1573. T. smoking 
met with vigorous opposition, in 
which King James I. joined, and 
smokers were cruelly persecuted, 
smoking being declared a capital 
offence in some ooimtiies, while in the 
canton, of Berne, its proliibition was 


Tobacco- 

included with tho Ten Gommand- 
incnts. Its revival was largely due 
to its repute ns a disinfectant and its 
employment ns a remedy for various 
maladies. By ' ■' ’ ■ ' . 

18th century, 
very heavy, 

often being encouraged to smoke. 
The use of snuff displaced the prac- 
tice of smoking in tlie Georgian period, 
but it gradually returned to favour 
mtli the reduction of taxation on T. 
The cigarette ilabit began ^vith tlie 
return of tlie soldiers from tlie Cklmco. 
The present popiilnrit 3 ’ of smoklngin 
Britain may bo inferred from the fact 
that in the year 1911-12, the total 
income In customs and excise duties 
from T. 3Vas nearly £17,500.000, in- 
cluding an excise duty of 3s. (Id. per 

f )Ound on home-grown T. which rea- 
ised £10,228. Though smoking by 
women is customary in somo of the 
Eastern countries, it is looked- upon 
with disfavour elsewhere. Smolcing 
by children and tho sale of T. to tlicin 
is forbidden in many states. Including 
Britain. Tho chief T.-growitig dis- 
tricts are N.W. Cuba, tiie states of 
Kentiioky, Carolina, Ohio, and Vlr- 
ginio, l)ut T. culture is an important 
Industry in Turkey, Mexico, and 
most parts of tho BritLsli empire, as 
well ns to on lncien.sing c.vtcnt in 
Europe. It was groini iu Britain In 
considerable 
'century, but . 
hlbited under 

Cliarics II.’s . ' ■ 

tho American industry, in 1799 T. 
groiving was again permitted in Ire- 
land, and by 1829 500 acres were 
under cultivation, cliiefly in Wexford, 
but two years afterwards was again 
forbidden. The crop wa.= revivod In 
1S9S, and in 190-1 the cultivation of 
100 acres was autlioriscd with tlic 
rebate of Is. per pound, afterwards 
reduced to 2d. Witliin a few years 
it was possible to say that tho Indus- 
try was commercially sound and ex- 
perimental work has also been under- 
taken in England with satisfactory 
results. IMajor Q. F. Whitmore, in 
Norfolk, has shown that tlie crop is 
suitable for poorsandy soils which are 
practically worthless for any other 
purpose, and it is suggested that the 
crop is essentially one for the small 
holder. Nicotine, the characteristic 
alkaloid of T., and of high value as an 

, ■■ ■ ■ ’ ' ‘-'—-lor 

. ■ ■ ■ ' in 



cultural or horticultural purposes. 
(Sco Hoard of AgricitUwe Journal, 
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March 1913.) T. Ecedlings are property ot Britain in 17G3. Chief 
planted out in May. The plante are to^vn, Scarborough. Area 114 sq. m. 
topped and buds and siioots removed Pop. 20,000. 

go that each iieare al)out a dozen large Tobas, The, a tribe of S. American 
leaves. These are harvested in Sep- aborigines -u-ho dwell between the 
tember, and are dried In specially Vermejo and Pilcomayo rivers. They 
■constructed bams in a temperature are remarkable tor their wcll-de- 
of about 75°. Afterwards they are veloped cheste, their short limbs, and 
sweated in covered heaps from six to them Etiropean aspect. They belong 
eight weeks and are then fermented to the Guaranian stock, and are 
and dried. T. was formerly much | much more savage than tlie 
adulterated witli a large variety of Cliiquitos. 

•substances, but the 6upcrvl.sion is Tobermory, a vil. on Tobermory 
now so strict that it is practically im- Bay in N.E. Mull, Argyllshire, Scot- 
possible. land. Steamers ply regularly to the 

Tobacco poUonino is due to long- Clj'de and to Oban, Skye, and Lewis. 
•continuedover-indnlgence,andaflecb3 Pop. (1911) 997. 
not only the heart and nervous sys- Tobin, John (1770-1804), an Eng- 
tem, but also the digestion. The best Hsh dramatist, was a solicitor by day 
treatment Is a general tonic, and an and a playp-right by night. For 
entire abstention from T. for some fifteen years he persevered in writing 
weeks, when the symptoms will usu- comedie.s like The School for Authors 
ally all disappear. Excessive smok- and romantic dramas. Finally he 
ing almost invariably undermines the offered The Iloneii Moon, a some- 
constitution sooner or later. what lifeless Imitation ot a Shake- 

The analysis ot T. shows its ingre- spearcan play, to the Drury Lane 
dients to be: (1) A tobacco camphor management. Its performance was a 
called nleotianin, which crystallises huge succc.^s. 

and Is solid at the ordinary tempera- Tobit, Book of, one of the books of 
ture of the air; (2) nicotlna, an alka- the Apocrypha, which, however, was 
loid which, like conia, does notexiet in included in the Alexandrian canon 
. ‘ ■;■■■■■ -”d form, of the O.T. ItLsa Ilaggadicromance 

: ' . having based on an old tradition, embodying 

; , . ; • in historical form a series of moral and 

■ The empjTeumatio oil ot T. appears religions lessons. Its date is given Iry 
to bo formed during the destructive Ewald as about 350 b.c., but Hitzig 
combustion, and docs not exist places it in the reign of Trajan, 
naturally in the leaf, but l« probably Tobol, a trib. (425 m. long) of the 
formed at the expense of the nico- Rus.slan Irtish, which it joins near 
tlna. It does not therefore exist in Tobolsk. It rises in the S. Urals, 
the infusion of T., the mode of action Tobolsk, a gov. and its can. in 
of which differs in several respects Western Siberia: 1. The gov. which 
from the other forms in which It is ha.s an area of 535,739 sq.m., stretches 
employed. The products of T. when from Scmipalatinsk in the S. to the 
burnt, a= In smoking, are carbonate Arctic Ocean in the N. It is separated 
of ammonia, nifotianin, empyreu- from Emopean Russia by the Nor- 
inatic oil, soot, and some ga.':es. them Urals, but otherwise is low- 

Tobogganing (from an Indian word, land. Itisdraincd bytheramifications 
ioVaahan, meaning sledge), the prac- of the Ob (1300 m.) and its tributaries, 
tlce of sliding down natural or artifi- ■ the Irtish and Tobol, etc. The climate 
cial slopes of snow or icc on a sled i is bleak and Inhospitable. Far away 
having a curved-up front, and usu- in the N. stretch the liarren, rolling 
ally furnished witli iron or steel run- j ‘ tundras,’ wliilst in contra-st with the 
ners. Tlio American clipper-sled is , fertile Tobol and Lshim steppe are 
about 13 in. wide and is fitted vrith '• the districts of Tura, Tara, and 
round steel runners; the rider lies flat ' Tobolsk, where the treacherous 
upon it, face downwards, and steers ■ urrnans (quagmires) are interspersed 
it with his too. Two such sleds fas- . among pathless forests (taiga). The 
toned together form a bob-sleigh or ' cultivation of cereals is ot the first 
‘ doublo-rnnnor it is usually steered importance, but cattle-breeding is 
by turning the front runners by , also carried on. Pop. (1911) 1,842,400. 
means ot a wiiocl or ropes. The course 2. The tn. is a well-built city on the 
from Klosters to Davos is nearly 2 m. ■ Irtish, near its junction with the 
long and lias a drop of SOO ft.; on it Tobol, 305 m. E.N.E. of Ekaterin- 
are contested the International and , burg. It v.as once tlie cxipital of W. 
Symond’s Cup races. Siberia. Pop. (1910) 20,292 (de- 

Tobago, an i.sland of the British W. ; crea.=mg). 

Indies, 22 m. N.E. of Trinidad. The Toboso, a tn. in La Mancha, Spain, 
chief products are sugar, cotton, ■ 60 m. S.E. of Toledo; famous in 
tobacco, cocoa, and rubber. It was . Don Quixote. 

discovered in 1498 and became the ■ Tobruk, or Morsa-Tobruk, a port in 
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Tocantins Ooi 

^ho prov. of Borca, Tripoli, 220 rn, E 
pt Benghazi. It has an exceUent 
harbour. 

Tocantins, a riv. of Brazil, rising in 
Clio state of Goyaz and flowing N. into 
Me Atlantic Ocean through the Rio 
Para. Its largest trih. is the Ara- 
guaya. Its course, which is miioh! 
interrupted by rapids, is only 
navigable in some parts. Length 
1500 m. 

Toccata, in music, an instrumental 
cornposltlon. It is Intended to exhibit 
brilliance of touch and execution, as 
the name, from Italian iocrare to 
touch, indicates. A succession of 
notes of equal length give it a flowing 
movement, the whole Iiaving 'the 
air of a showy improvisation.' 

Tooque, Louis la (1G9G-1772), a 
French painter, born at Paris. He 
became a member of tho JVench 
Academy in 173i, and subsequently 
worked at St. Petersburg and Copen- 
hagen, but he returned to Paris era 
his death. The Louvre has some of 
his best pictures, while others are 
in the museums of' Amicus and 
Nantes. 

Tocqueville, Charles Alexis Henri 
Maurice Cltrel do (1805-59), a French 
historian, accompanied Gustave de 
Beaumont to America to study 
prisons in 1831, and took the oppor- 


lum'ty to collect materials for Ins De 
la Dimocratie en Amiriguc (1835). a 
work of peculiar interest as tho first 
reasoned and more or less unbiassed 
exposition of popular government in 
that country. An orthodox Liberal in 
politics, he was elected vice-president 
of the Assembly in 1849, was dis- 
appointed when Louis Napoleon 
became emperor, and mot with an 
enthusiastic reception from John 
Stuart Mill and other great Whigs, 
when he visited England. He pub- 
lished Ancien Rigime el la Revolution, 
1S5G. 

Tod, James (1782-1835), an English 
lieutenant-colonel and author, was 
appointed political agent in 1817 for 
the states of Western Hajputana. 
India, and took every advantage of 
the facilities his position gave him to 
collect information about the histi^', 
geography, and antiquities of that 
country, the result of his research 
being the Annals of Rajasl/ian (1829- 
321. 

Todas, The, a pastoral tribe dwell- 
ing in isolated hamlets (^and ') on 
the slopes of tho Nilgiri Hills, India,] 
in what is a kind of ‘ tropical Switzer- 

Todd, Henry John (1763-1845), an; 
English author, became archdeacon] 
of Cleveland in 1832. He wrote lives] 
of Brian Walton, Bishop of Cliester, 
(1821),andof Cranmer (1831), besides] 
an Authentic Account of our Authorised' 


Toga 

Bible (1834), and some 
theological treatises. 

Toddy, a word used for tho drink 

■"■filsky and sugar flavoured 
with lemon. It also applies to tho 

PaliBS from which arrack fs 

distilled. 

Todea, a genus of evergreen ferns 
with fine or coarsely divided dark- 
peon fronds, some of which are semi- 
transparent. T. bnrhara is able to 
survive a dry atmospbore. 

Todhunter, Isaac (1820-84), an Eng- 
lish mathematician; graduate of Lon- 
d^on and Cambridge. At St. John’s 
College ho was a scholar, fellow, and 
lecturer in turn, heading tho degree 
list as senior n-rangler, and gaining 
Me mathematical blue ribband. 
Smith’s Prize. Ho was a member of 
the council of the Royal .'loeiely. His 
text-books on algebra, trigonometry, 
and calculus, are well knoira in the 
schools. 

Todi, a tn. In tho prov. of Perugia, 
Italy, 24 m. S. of Perugia. There aro 
remains from tho time of tho Romans 
and Etruscans, and a Rcnaissanco 
church, Santa Marla della Consola- 
ziono. Pop. 10,600. 

TBdi, a height of the Swiss Alps situ- 
ated on tho borders of tlio cantons of 
Glarusand Orisons. Height 11,887 ft, 
Todi, Jaoopone da, see Jacopone 
DA Todi. 

Todlebsn. Franz Eduard Ivanovich, 
Count (1818-84), Riisaiun general and 
engineer, born at MIttau In Coiirlnnd. 
He entered the Russian army ns an 
engineer in 1830; served against 
Sohamvl in the Cauciisus (1848); In 

• ... jj, 

. ■ . he constructed 

' ' )nstopoKI855). 

War lie success- 

(1877). Srehls 
.... . of Sebastopol, 

1804-72; also Brlalmont’s Life in 
French. 1884. 

Todmordon, a municipal her. in tho 
W. Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
19 m. N.N.E. of Manoliestcr. It lias 
cotton weaving and spinningfaetorics, 
foundries, and machine shops. Pop, 
(1911) 25,455. 

Tofana, sec Aqua Topana. 

Toga, tho principal outer garment 
of the ancient Romans, made of 
w'oollen material, usually wlilto. It 
was a largo semicircular piece of 
cloth, the straight side 4 or 6 yds. 
long, the ividth about 2 yds. It was 
worn with half the stvafgiit Bide hang- 
ing over tho left shoulder In front, 
tho other half brought round under 
the right and over the left shoulder. 
Tho ‘ toga prrctexta,’ worn by chil- 
dren, magistrates, and priests, had a 
purple border. At tho nge of seven- 
teen the youth assumed tho ' toga 
■ririUs.' Tho ‘ toga picta ' (cm- 
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broidcred) was worn by Koncrals in 
tlioir triumph. The emperors wore a 
purple topa. Mourners and persons 
Impeached wore a ‘ toga pulla ’ of a 
dark colour, while those seekinp ofTlco 
wore a briplit one, hence name ‘ candi- 
dati.’ Tlie parment was not allowed 
to bo worn by foreigners or slaves. 

Toggenburg, the upper valley of the 

R. Tliur, canton of St. Gall, Switzer- 
land. It extends for about 30 m., and 
is enclosed on the N.E. by the chain 
of the Santis (821G ft.), and on the 

S. W. by the KurfUrsten (7576 ft.). 
The chief tillages are Lichtensteig, 
Elirohborg, and Wattwill. 

Togo, ()ount Hoihachiro (6. 1846), 
a Japanese admiral and member of 
the Supremo Military and Naval 
Council, born in Kagoshima. From 
1871-78 he studied in England at the 
Thames Naval College, Greenwich, 
and on the Worcexter. Ho hud already 
entered tlie Japanese navy and seen 
some Bcrvico. Ho was made admiral 
In IBOf, and noted during the Russo- 
Japanese war ns commander-in-chief 
of the Combined Fleet. His exploits 
during this war wore numerous, tho 
oWef being tho bombardment of Fort 
Arthur. He was present at tlic 
coronation of George V. 

Togoland, has been a German 
colony since 1884. It is on tho Gulf 
of Guinea, W. Africa, and is bounded 
on tho N. by Upper Senegal and Niger 
(Frenoh), on the E. by Dahomey, on 
tho S. by the Atlanlio, and westward 
by the British Gold Coast territory, 
A chain of highlands runs from S.W. 
to N.E., the highest point lioing Mt. 
Atilakusc (3248 ft.). Togo lagoon 
receives tho rivers Slo and Haho, and 
other streams are tho Oti, Volta, and 
Jlono. Tho climate Is unhealthy, and 
only 363 Europeans llvo here (1910). 
Palm kernels, maize, rubber, palm- 
oil, and cotton are exported, and 
cocoa, tapioca, and bananas, etc., are 
cultivated on fertile tracts which lie 
between arid •''■•'"n 
and caoutch ■ ■ • ■ ■ . 

The capital, . ■ . 

is connected 

Pnlime, and since 1911 with Atak- 

pa 

cir 

of ■ ■ ■ ■ : 

occupations of tlie coloured peoples, 
,wiio number aliout 1,500.000. 

Toknt (ancient IJazivum), the chief 
tn. of Toknt sanjal;, vilayet of Sivas, 
Asia Minor, 52 m. N.N.W. of Sivas. 
It mnnufs. copper-ware and leather. 
Pop. 30,000. 

Tokay, or Tokaj, a tn. of Zemplen 
CO., Hungary, at tho confluence of the 
Bodrog and the Tliclss, 148 m. E.N.E. 
of Budapest. It is famous for its 
wines. Tho vino grows on a plateau 
among the Hogyalja Mts. Tho aver- 


wre annual production is 5,000,000 
gallons, which is nearly all bought 
up within tho country. Pop. 5100. 

TokBlyi, Imre, Count (1656-1705), 
a Hungarian patriot, bom at tho 
castle of KOsmark (Zips). He was 
leader of tlie insurrection of 1678 
against Leopold I., and captured 
many towns. Tho Porte declared him 
Prince of Hungary under Turkish 
suzerainty in 1682, and in the follow- 
ing year T. joined Kara Mustapha in 
invading Hungary, but was defeated 
outside Vienna and taken prisoner 
(1685) by tho Turks for making over- 
tures of peace indop.endently. In 1690 
with Turkish aid ho won the battle 
of Zomest, and W'as declared Prince 
of Transylvania. After the peace of 
Karlowltz, tho sultan created him 
Prince of Widdin. 

Token (coin.- go), generally defined 
to mean money current by sufferance 
and not by authority. In tho reign 
of Elizabeth coins called Ts. were 
stnicji by the corporations of Bristol, 
Oxford, and Worcester, and at a later 
period, even by private jiersons. In 
1797 5». Ts. were issued by tlie Bank 
of England, and in 1811 3s. and Is. 6d. 
Ts., which continued in circulation 
till 1816. At tho present day there is 
only in England a single or gold stan- 
dard of money, and thougl) silver and 
bronze (copper) coins are legal tender 
(see Tender) up.to a certain amount, 
they are really subsidiary or T. coins 
and may bo compared to banknotes in 
that their intrinsic is less than their 
nominal value. 

Tokyo.orTokei (' Eastern Capital ’), 
tho cap. of Japan, situated on the 
S.E. side of the island of Hondo 
or Honshlu in tlie Bay of Tokyo, on 
the delta of tho Similda R. Until 
1868 it was known as Jedo, Jeddo, or 
Yedo (‘ Estuary Gate ’), and received 
its present nauie when tho Mikado 
J-emoved his court thither from 
Kyoto. The magnificent palace in 
Japanese-Euroiiean stylo, stands in 
tho pari; Fuldage, not far from the 
ancient castle. To the E. of tho 
palace lies tho commercial and in- 
dustrial part of the city, while the 
northern division is mainly educa- 
tional, containing the Imperial Uni- 
versity, which had 5098 students and 
363 profes.sors in 1910-11, the Law- 
School. First Higher Middle School, 
etc. Tho port of entry, Yokohama, 
is 17 m. distant. T. has suffered fre- 
quently from fire, so many of the 
houses being built of wood, as well as 
from storms, earthquat:es, and epi- 
demics. TIio government buildings 
had to be rebuilt after the fire of 1 891. 
The town was open to the residence 
of foreigners in 1869. Pop. 2,186.079. 

Toland, John (1670-1722), an Irish, 
man of letters, published in 1696 a. 
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not Jlf//s - 1 signed at T. ia 1797 bota-oen Vi 
' 1 ^**®'' ocdasionod a contro-iJeoa and Pope Pius VI and lior 
vorsy between the deists ' J--. ““H “ot 


ToUs 


Nape- 

ortUbdbx, and was in The Mlowtalji^eLh^* under ^IlMat 
year, by order of the House of (5>m- IsTsoO ‘ ^ 

Bions, burnt by the common bang-j Toleralion. in religion nmr nn„ 
?^‘*““'®e''**“6lsidcred the natural' riMit of the 

Berlin, and four .years later published — ■•*•• ■• ^ uio 

a valuable ^ecoiinf of these courts, in 1 

Which -he gave lntere.sting pen-por- ( 
traits of tliu royalties. He wrote a life < 
of Milton. ■ i 

Toledo : 1. 'A "prov. of the Tagus L uuo u ull'ccu odsiprnipr ol tho Hefor* 
valley. Central Spam, 5920 sq. m. inlination, but rather of tho humnnl- 
Mca, formed (lb33) from part of New', tarian and Uboral movements which 


Castile. It is bounded N. by Avila 
and Madrid, B, by Cuenca, S. by 
Ciudad Real, W. .by Caceres, and is 
mountainous in parts. Various 


minerals are found, but not raaoh I Tbo volcanoof TolimarLuslS.rw ft 


followed it. Largely also, it is duo to 
religious indifference, 

Tolima, a dept, of Colombia. Area 
10,900 sq. m. Cap. Ibagiid (12.000). 


worked. Sheep, asses, goats, and 
fighting bulls are reared, bees and 
silkworms are also kept. Some tex- 
tiles, nine, spirit (aguardiente), oil, 
and olmoolatcs are manufactured. 
■See H. Lynch, 7'oledo (Med. Town 
Series). Pop. 410,277. S. The cap. of 
above, on tho Tagus, 50 m. S.S.W. of 
Madrid, and once cap. of all Spain. 
It has a flno Gothic cathedral (1227- 
1493), and Interesting Moorish and 
Mudejar remains. Tho great square 
or ‘ Zocodover ' was once the scene 
of bnll-flghts and tho burning of 
heretics. The flno old Alcazar was 
partially burnt in 1887. Toledan 
ssvord-blados wore famous in Roman 
times, and fine steel cutlery Is still 
manufactured near by. Pop. 24,000. 
See Ibaiicz Marin, Recnerdos de 
Toledo, 1893 ; Calvert, Toledo, 1907. 
3. The cap. and port of entry of 
Lucas CO., Ohio, U.S.A., on Maumee 
R., at tho W. end of Lake Eric, about 
•92 m. from Cleveland. Manufa. in- 
•dudo flour, malt, liquors, lumber, 
foundry-products, liides, wool, and 
tobacco. Its trade is carried on by 
means of the Great Labes, canals, 
and numerous railways. Pop. (1910) 
108,497. 

Toledo, Don Pedro de (1484-1553), 
Marquis of Villafranca, and son of the 
Duke of Alba, bom at Alba In Tormw. 
In 1532 he was appointed viceroy of 
Naples, where he built the f.amons 
Toledo Street. His religions fanati 
cism * 

at Florence . 

against tlio French m Sienna, 

Toledoth Jeshu (Heh. 


the highest peak in Colombia. Pop’, 
(est.) 200.000. 

Tollens, Hendrilc Caroluszoon (1780- 
1850), a Dutch poet, born in Rotter- 
dam. Ho attained popularto by 
eolobrating heroic deeds in Diitoh 
liistory in a series of lyrical romances 
which possess groat vitality and 
charm. Among his works are tho 
comedies De Rruilofl (1799) and 
Qierigheid cn BanhuclU (1801): tlio 
tragedy Konstantijn, and tho poems 
Rarnanzen. Ralluarn, en Lenenden 
1818 : Ahewre Gedichten, 1840 : and 
Lanl.de Gedichten, 1848-53. 

Tolls, a tax impnsod in oonsidora- 
tion of some prlvllcgo. In tlio feudal 
system It meant the right to tbllago 
one’s villeins. Later it boramo tho 
distinguishing mark of a turnpike 
road, i.c. a road liaving toll-gates or 
bars on it, callod ‘ turns.' Tlicso 
‘ turns ’ appear to have boon Orst 
constructed about the iniddlo of tho 
ISth century, when oortalii interested 
individuals siihsoribcd among them- 
selves for tho repair of various roads, 
and exacted a T. for tho privilege of 
using tile roads so repaired. Tho 
popular resistanco to theso exactions 
led to tho passing of Acts to regulate 
T. Theso turnpike roads are now 
e.xtinet. Whore a cialm to dommd 
T. is made, tlioro Is a distinction lio- 
tween a loll Ihorongh (tliroagii) and a 
loll (roi-er.se (across); tho formci' being 


tions of Jesus ’), a f 


nn mo I granted 111 considorutfon of the per 

led to a popular revolt. He died I formance of a ooiitinulng benofiolal 
'lorence while leading an army service, snob ns tho repair of a road 
lorenoe wimi. 1 ^ o maintonanoo of a bridge or 

, 1.1 - if permitting tho 

pass over tiio land of 
■ otoll. Carriages cm- 
\ ■ military sorvico are 

anslation was exempt from payment. Other Irinds 
in 1081. of T. are riorf-folis. or charges on goods 

‘‘Tnlentino (ancient TolcnCum • carriod into a port; tarn (oWs, or 
TO- o of Mncerata urov. 'charges on cattle driven to market 

ttaW 11 m S*S 'w.^of Macerata!^ Tho and returned unsold, and T. 

^ ;jiii o«,i fhn rhiirrh of San railwas’ companies, as a statutory 
^ter^riro“Sterestmg! A treaty was ' authority, upon morohandiso carried 
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on tlielr lines. See Pratt, Law of 
Jligloravs. 

Tolmezzo, a tn. of Venetia, Italy, 
in the Alps (alt. 1000 ft.) on the 
Tasrliamento, 20 m. N.N.W. of Udine. 
Pop. 5200. 

Tolosa, a tn. in tho prov. of 
Guipiizcoa, Spain, 15 m. S.W, of San 
Scljastian. It mannfs, copper-ware, 
paper, leather, and arms. Pop. 8200. 

Tolstovi Count, Leo Nikolaievitch 
(1828-1910), a Russian novelist, iioet, 
and social reformer, of noble family 
born at Yasnaya Poliiina in tho 
government of Tula. Being loft an 
orphan at the ago of nine, ho was 
brought up by an aunt, and with 
his brothers' studied under a French 
tutor until 1843, when- he was sent to 
tho University of Kazan. lie did 
not distinguish himself scholastically. 



and on leaving college gave himself 
up to pleasure for some years. In 
1851 ho joined tlio Russian artillery 
in tho Caucasus, and on tho outbreak 
of the Crimean War took command 
under Prineo Gortchakov and fought 
at Silistria (1854), and at Sobastoi>ol 
(1856). During these stirring times ho 
wrote a series of brUliant war sketches 
entitled Tales from Sebastopol which 
made him famou-s among literary 
circles in St. Petersburg. He had 
previously contributed to the Russian 

. C— — ---It ' wTitton C7it7d- 

i ■ Morning; Bov- 

i Cossacks. On 

his return to St. Petersburg after tho 
j war ho was welcomed into tho gaj-cst 
' -XIl 


Bocialc ircles and tho most exclusive 
literary cliques. At this time he won 
the admiration of Turgeniev, but the 
respect they had for eacli other did 
not grow into anything warmer on 
account of their fumtamental dif- 
ferences of Ofiinion. T. now oame 
under the influence of the progressive 
socialistic movement in Russia, and 
freed the serfs on his estate. His 
novel, Polikushka, shows how deeply 
ho was moved hy the nnongs of the 
peasants. In 1862 he married Sophia 
Behm, and henceforth gave himself 
up to studying and pui>plying tho 
needs of the poor. He now began his 
two great masterpieces, IFar and 
Pence and A ltui Karenina, and in 
1880 imblished his religious ex- 
periences in Mg Confe.3sion. His 
later works were written with a con- 
scious didactic aim, and inelude Ivan 
llyilch, Kreutzer Sonata; The King- 
dom} of Ood is within F oit; and IVhat 
is Beligion 7 In 1 895 he renounced his 
property, gave up all his money and. 
worldly goods, and henceforth lived 
the life of an ordinary iieasant. His 
IVorks were translated into English 
by N. n. Dole (19 vols. 1889-90). 
See Lives by BirukolT (1905, 1906), 
Aylmer Maude (1908, 1910), and 
R. Rolland (Eng. traps. 1911). 

Tolteos, a semi-legendary people of 
Alexico and (jentral America, to 
whom the Astcos and Mayas asoribod 
many cities, monuments, and arts, 
whoso certain origin was unknown. 
The legendary history of the great 
national hero, Quctzalcoatl (d. 895 
A.D.), is found in Histnria de Col- 
huar.an y de Mexico. See Seler’s Com- 
memlary (Eng. trans. by A. B. 
Keane). 1901-2. 

I Tolu, see Bamam. 

I Toluca, or Tolocoan, a tn. of Mexico, 
cap. of tho state of Mexico, 36 m. 

I W.S.W. of the city of Mexico. It 
mannfs. cotton stuffs, flour, and wax 
candles. The Nevado de Toluca, an 
extinct volcano (14,950 ft.), lies S.W. 
of the towm. Pop. 31.247. 

Toluene, Methyl Benzene, or 
Phenyl-methane (C.Hj.CH,), a 
mobile liquid (boiling-point 110° C.) 
which resembles benzime in most 
respects. It is prepared from the 
90 per cent, benzol obtained from 
coal-tar and is used in the preparation 
of dyes. 

Toluidine, the Ts. or amido-toluencs 
(C.IldCHjlNH.), are prepared from 
the corresponding ortho-, meta-, and 
pam-nitrotoluenos by reduction. 
Ortho- and meta- T. are oils boiling 
at 197° and 199° respectively. Para- 
toluidine is cry.stalliue. melts at 45° 
and boils at 198° C. The T.s. ro.semble 
aniline in all their reactions and the 
ortho- and para- compounds are 
employed in the manufacture of dyes. 

I 
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Tom, a rJv. of Siberia, after a N.W. 
course of about 400 m. joins tbe Obi, 
40 m. N.W. of Tomsk. 

Tomahawk, the war-hatohet of the 
N. American Indians. Originallv they 
wore composed of a stono head tied 
w a wooden handle by leather thongs. 
One end of the stono was sharpened 
and the other hollowed Into a pipe 
bowl, to which the hollow handle 


Tomsk 


“ recumbent 
flfruro of tho decca-sed upon It. ci- 
tended, ^vith the hands slightly raised 
and joined os it in the attitude of 
prayer. Altar and Kfflgy Ts. were 
usually placed between tho piers of 
an arch, or within a recess in a wall 
and in either case the whole T. w.^‘^ 
frcauently covered by an arch form- 
ing a sort of canopy over it ; of which 


acted as stem. Subsequently steel I kind fs“ that ‘^t'A}Ver''do‘'Sintencc'^ 
heads were introduced by ( Westminster Abbov. n c in 


and iron , 

Europeans. 

Tomaszov, or Tomaszov Fabryeny, 
a tn. of Piotrkow gov., Rmsslan 
Poland, 41 m. N.E. of Idotrkow, with 
raanufs. of woollens, flour, and iron 
goods. Pop. 21,000. 

Tomato, or Lycopcrsicum escii- 
lenlum, an annual plant (order 
Solanacem), bearing globose red or 
yellow fruit, formerly known as ‘ love 
apples,' wliich ivltliin a few years 
came into immense popularity in 
Britain, its production, chiefly under 
glass, now being a largo and Im- 
portant industry, Except in sheltered 
and especially fa vourodsituatlons, and 
when the season is sunny, tho culture 
of tho fruit out of doors is unsatis- 
factory. Tho plants are raised from 
seed early in the year in warmth. Tho 
plants are confined to a single stem, 
shoots at the axils of tbe leaves being 
regularly pinolied out. Liberal water- 
ing and manuring are necessary while 
tho fniit is sotting. Late fruit may be 
ripened in the dark in a temperatm'o 
of SO degrees. 

Tomb (Gk. rv/ipos), signlfles, in Its 
strict meaning, a mass of masonry or 
stone-work raised immediately over 
a grave or vault used for interment ; 
but it is often applied, in a wider 
sense, to any sepulchral structure. 
Of primitive sepulchres there arc 
two classes — one subterraneous, tho 
other of raised mounds or tumuli. 
Monuments of the first kind are 
numerous in Egypt ; the Pyramids, 
though more aitmcial in form and 
construction, had no doubt a common 
ori^ with the Tumulus. At some 
places In Etruria the Ts. are hewn out 
on the sides of rooks and hillB. and 
present an architectural facade form- 
ing their entrance. Sepulchral ediflccs 
are numerous throughout Latium 
and Magna Grfficia, many of which 
must have been remarkable on 
aooonnt of the architectural decora- 
tion bestowed on them. 'The Ts. of 
tho middle ages are within buildings, 
churches, chantries, cloisters, ^ete., 
and exhibit almost every variety- of 
form and enrichment, from the pnral- 
tive stone cofSn to the lavlslUy- 
deoorated canopied rnonuments. 
Another class consists of a««I' ^ 
Table Tombs. The next in order is the 
Etftav Tomb, flrat introdneed ■ in the 


Tombac, an alloy of IG parts 
copper, 1 part zinc, and 1 part tin. 
Red T. consists of 10 parts oopprr to 
1 of zinc, and white T. of 75 per cent, 
copper and 25 per cent. tin. 

Tombigbee, a riv. of U.S.A., rises 
in Prentiss co.. Mississippi, and flows 
S. to unite with tho Alabama IL to 
form the Mobile R. Longtli 500 m. 

Tomi (later Tomisicar, or Jeoni 
Panyola; modern Kuslendje, or Con- 
stanta), a tn. of Thrace (later Moesia) 
on W. shore of the Euxino. It ivas 
once capital of Scythia Minor, and is 
famous as the place to whicli Ovid 
was banished. T. was colonised from 
Miletus (c. 600 u.c.). 

Tommasoo, Nicoolo (IS02-71), an 
Italian writer and politician, born at 
Scbonico, Dalmatia. Early in life ho 
acquired an interest in publlo affairs, 
and attached himself to tho Italian 
Liboral party, in 1848 liocomlng 
Minister of Puhlio Instruction. Ho 
was sent to Paris to seek tho aid of 
France, and after tho capitulation 
went first to Corfu and later to Timls 
and Florence. It was at tho first 
named (Corfu) tliat ho wrote his 
famous Supplicio d’lm Itnliano. Ho 
was a prollfle and varied \vtlter, 
amongst his most important publica- 
tions being: The Duke of Athens 
(novel), I’he Second Exile, Italy 
(political writings), A New Die- 
tionary of Synonyms of the Italian 
Lanoiiaye, etc. His Lellers were edited 
by Verga (1904). 

Tompkins. Dam’ol D. (1774-1525), 
an Amorican polltiolan, was governor 
of his native state of New York from 
1807-25, and rendered signal service 
to his country during tho war witli 
England In 1812 by making himself 
responsible for tho oflicionoy of tho 
Now York mliitla. 

Tomsk: I. A gov. of 1Y. Slhoria, 
Russia, 327,173 sq. m. in area, 
bounded N.W. by Tobolsk, W. ami 
S. by Somlpalntinsk, S.B. by N.W. 
Mongolia, E. and N.E. by Yonlsoisk. 
This' vast tract is densely wooded 
In tho N., contains tho fertile but 
marshy Baraba steppe below, and 
still further S. tho valleys and Alpine 
tracts of the .Mtai Mts. Tho Obi svith 
Its tributaries la tho chief river. Corn 
and tobacco oro cultivated, mining 
ts carried on, and draught horaea 
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aro reared. The inhabitants are 
mainly Slavs (00 per cent. Rnssians), 
Ostyaks, Tartars, nomad Samoyedes, 
and Mongol tribes being found also. 
Pop. 3,170,300. 2. The cap. of above, 
an episcopal see, the largest city of 
Siberia. A branch line connects it 
^vlth the great Siberian railway at 
Taiga, and there is steamer communi- 
cation with Barnaul and Bijsk and 
up to the Urals. The unlvcrsitj' dates 
from 1888. The chief industries arc 
tanning and the manuf. of carriages. 
Pop. 107,711. 

Tom Thumb, see Dwakf. 

Tomtit, see Tit. 

Ton, or Tun, a measure of weight, 
equivalent to 20 hundredweight. In 
England each hundredweight (etvt.) 
contains 112 lbs., so that the T. has 
2240 lbs., but in parts of the United 
States only 100 lbs. is reckoned for 
each cwt., bringing the value of the 

T. to 200() lbs. The former is known 
as the ‘ long ’ T., the latter as the 
• short ' T. See Toknage. 

Tonalite, a typo of quartz diorite 
found In the Adamello Alps. Plagio- 
clase quartz, hornblende, and biotitc 
aro dominant minerals, with magne- 
tite zircon, etc., ns accessories. The 
granlte-dlorites of the U.S.A. are 
similar rocks, and the typo is also 
found among the Scottish plutonlo 
rocks, 

Tonav/anda, a tn. of New York, 

U. S.A., in Eric co., on the Erie Canal, 
with shipbuilding, iron working, and 
lumbering industries. Pop, (1910) 
8290. 

Tonbridge, or Tunbridge, a tn. of 
Kent, England, on the Medway, 27 m. 
S.E. of Loudon. It has a IGth century 
grammar school, and is famous for its 
inlaid wood ware. Pop. (1911) 14,797. 

Tone, in music, is the interval of a 
major second. It is also used to in- 
dicate the quality of a sound. 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe (17G3-9S), a 
United Irishman, was called to the 
Irish bar in 1789, but devoted hira- 
self to politics, and printed articles 
attacking the government and in 
agitating against it. He went to the 
United States in 1795, and in the 
following year to Paris, whore ho was 
active in efforts to promote an In- 
vasion of Ireland. lie was given a 
command under Hoche, whoso ex- 
pedition did not effect a landing. He 
was captured in 1798 on a vessel in 
Hardy’s squadron, and was tried by 
court-martial, which sentenced him 
to death for treason. His Auto- 
oioaraphv w.as published in 1893. 

Tonga Islands, sec Fbibndi.t 
Islands. 

Tongaland, see Aaiatonqaland. 

Tongariro, a group of volcanic 
mountains in the N. part of the North 
Island of New Zealand, Wellington 
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prov., 20 m. S.S.W. of Lake Taupo. 
The northern plateau, to wliich the 
name is generally confined, has eight 
craters. To the S. is Ngauruhoe 
(7515 ft.), which was in eruption in 
March 1909. The Red Crater and Te 
Mari are also still active, 

Tong - king, or Tonquin ; 1. A 

French possession of N.E. Indo- 
Cliina, Asia (acquired 1884), form- 
ing Avith Laos (acquired 1892) one 
of the five French dependencies in 
Indo-China. It is bounded N. by 
the Chinese provinces KAvang-ttmg, 
Kwang-si, and Yun-nan; W. by Laos; 
S. by Annam; E. by the Gulf of Tong- 
king. The Song-Koi or Red R. flows 
from N.W. to S.E. The mountainous, 
plateau, and forest land lies chiefly 
N. and W.; there is flat, low-l 3 ung 
fertile land to the S.E. Area 46,400 
sq. m. There aro a number of small 
Islands off the coast. Gold, silver (at 
Kgan-son), antimony, tin, and coal 
(at Hongai) are found. Teak, ebony, 
and sandalwood are the most valu- 
able woods produced. Round the 
deltas of the Red R. and the Thai- 
blnh rice is extensively grown. In 
other parts are plantations of coffee, 
tobacco, ramie, cotton, jute, sugar- 
cane, and mulberry. Vegetables, 
betel-palms, areca-nuts, bamboos, 
hemp, indigo, gamboge, pepper, and 
cinnamon aro also produced. The 
litchi (lichee or leeohee) tree is n 
native of T. Haiphong is tho chief 
port and Hanoi the capital. Hanoi 
replaced Saigon as capital of French 
Indo-China (1902), and is connected 
by rail Avith Haiphong and Avith 
Vinh. It has various mills, foundries, 
distilleries, and breweries, and a 
school of medicine for natives (opened 
1902). T. fonned part of the kingdom 
of Annam until the French residency 
Avas created in 1884. Pop. (1911) 
6,119,720 (about 7000 Europeansj. 
Consult Imbert, Le TonMn . . ., 
1885; Dupuis, Le Tona-king, 1898; De 
Lajonquiere, Ethnographie du Tong- 
Inng Septentrional, 1906; Gaisman, 
L’CEuvre de la France au Tong-king, 
1906. See Indo-China, French. 
2. Gulf of, an arm of tho China Sea, 
of average breadth 150 m., receiving 
the Song-Koi. It is bordered by 'I'., 
KAA-ang-tung, and Hainan Island. 

Tongros (ancient Tongri), a tn. of 
Limbourg prov., Belgium, on the 
Joar, 12 m. N.W. of Liege. It has 
distilleries, tanneries, and a mineral 
well, mentioned by Pliny. Pop. 
10 , 200 . 

Tongue, a movable muscular organ 
attached to the floor of the mouth, 
and concerned in tho operations of 
mastication, deglutition, speaking, 
and tasting. The T. consists of a 
mass of muscle symmetrically ar- 
ranged about a middle line from tip 
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to root. The base is attached to the 
hyoid hone; the upper surface, or 
doreuiii, is free ; the edges and the 
anterior portion of the loiver surface 
are free. A fold of the investing 
mucous membrane is situated in the 
middle line of the under surface; this 
is the Jrmnum lingua:, or ‘ bridle ’ of 
the T. The substance of the T. is 
striped mu-sole. It is supplied by 
branches of the lingual artery, whose 
origin is the external carotid. The 
nerves of the T. are the gustatory, for 
toucli and taste sensations, the glosso- 
pharyugeal, suppl 3 -ing the posterior 
third, and the hypoglossal, which 
conveys motor stimuli. The surface 


Tonnage 

or shrub, native of Guiana, bearing 
racemes of purpic flowers followed by 
almond'h'ko legumes. The beans are 
used in the manuf; of snuff, and arc 
put amongst clothes to perfume them 
and to repel insects. 

Tonhin, see To.vo-kwo. 

. Tonnage, of a ship is the measure of 
Its cubical or carrjing capacity c.v- 
prossed in tons. There are now in use 
fonr methods of expressing the T. of 
a ship, known respectively as the 
gross T., the r ■ T . ’ ' ’ 

weight T., 

Before 183(5 (' • ' ' 

was in use a much rougher and more 


liable to many morbid changes, ny 
casily-recogiilsed phenomena of fur- 
ring, etc., tiie existence of disease of 
the alimentary canal is indicated. 
Acute inflammation is caused by 
wounds, and may lead to the forma- 
tion of abscesses. Chronic inflamma- 
tion is due to prolonged irritation, as 
by a -broken tootli or excessive smok- 
ing. It may be followed by excessive 
growth of the surface cells leading to 
the formation of a cancer. Cancer of 
the T. is particularly painful and 
dangerous, the only hopeful treat- 
ment being early removal by surgical 
operation. 

Tonic, in medicine, an agent wliich 
tends to re-establish the proper 
performance of the functions of the 
body in general, or of some particidar 
organ. Ts. differ from stimulants in 
that the latter produce a transient 
effect rapidly, wlille the former grudu 
ally build up a permanent effect. 
Among general Ts. are vegetable 
bitters, cold baths, exercise, etc, 
iron and arsenic are blood Ts. ; dilute 
acids are gastric Ts. ; digitalis and 
strophanthus are cardiac Ts. 

Tonic, in music, tbe fundamental 
key-note of a scale. See Music. 

Tonic Sol-fa, see SoLJnSATioN. 
Tonikas, The, a tribe of N, Ameri- 
can IndlanB, now practically extinct. 
They dwelt in E. Louisiana and 
Mississippi. In 1886 some twenty odd 
tribesmen were living in Marksville 
(Louisiana). 

Tonite, an explosive formcn by 
mixing fifty-four parts of wet gun- 
cotton pulp with forty-six parts of 
barinin nitrate. 

Tonk: 1. Chief tn. of tbe native 
state of Tonk, Rajputana, India, near 
the Banas R., 60 m. S. of Jaipur. 
Ron. 38,760. The state lias an area 
of 2752 sq. m. Pop. 275,000. 2. A tn. 
in the Dera Ismail Khan dist., M.M. 
Frontier Province. India. Piip. 4400. 

Tonka, or Tonquin Bean, the ^-d 
of Dipieryx odorata,a, leguminous tree 


(Dad - ‘builders' 

I - ■> , n-liich, 

•VI . Tcforrcd 

■ - ■ 3 T., the 

wool. .. ■ , _ ' the ship 

below the T. deck is found, together 
with that of all covered-in spaces on 
deck used for stowage, und the result 
in cubic feet is divided by 100, a 
‘ register ’ ton being a measurement 
of space c.iloulated from the average 
bulk of light freight. The net register 
T. is the gross T. minus all those 
spaces used tor the working parts of 
the sliip Or for the accommodation of 
crow or instruments. It is on this T. 
that dues are almost invariably paid. 
The dead-weight T. Is the measure of 

• too (loop in 
iment T. Is 
that in use since lSi2 (or all ships 
of war throughout Europe. The 
amount of water displaced by a ship 
is, of course, equal in weight to tho 
ship and all that it contains. Since 
35 cub. ft. of water weigh one ton, tho 
cUspIacement T. Is found by dividing 
by 35 tho number of oubio foot of 
water displaced when tlio sliin is im- 
mersed to its draught or loud-line. 

Tonnage and Poundage. Tonnage, 
a tax of from Is. lid. to 3s. levied on 
each tun of wine or liquor imported 
into or exported -from tho United 
Kingdom; and poundage, a similar 
tax of 6(f. to Is. on every pound of 
dry goods, were first levied In 1371. 
Jaine.s I. claimed to alter tho rates of 
levy as ho otiose by means of addi- 
tions (ailed Impositions, and miin- 
aged through his servile iudges to 
secure a decision In his favour on tho 
Icgalitv of such additlon.s against tho 
merchant Bate. Parliament never 
ceased to protest against tills in- 
fraction of their right to control 
taxation, and tho resistance of 
Haiiipdcn to tho collection of tho tax 
precipitated tho Civil War. after tho 
close of which no further loiT was 
over made. 

Tonnage Dues. Rates levied on the 
tonnage of shins entering ports or 
navigating public waters. Such rates 
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are Imposed by local Acta ; and the 
mode of computing tonnage for the 
purposes of the dues may be that set 
out in the particular local Act, or may, 
with the consent of the Board of 
Trade, be on the rostered tonnage 
as ascertained according to the rules 
made under the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894. By the conntitution of the 
U.S.A. no state may impose T. D. 
without the consent of Congress ; hut 
a municipal corporation may levy a 
wharfage rate on the owners of 
unused steamboats mooring at a 
wharf. 

. Tonnay-Charente, a tn. in the dept, 
of Charcnte-Inf6riourc, France, on the 
Charente, 4 m. above Rochefort; is an 
important river port, and exports 
Cognac brandy. Pop. 4900. 

Tonneins, a tn. in the dept, of Lot- 
et-Garonne, France, on the Garonne, 
10 m. S.K. of Marmande. It has a 
national tobacco factory. Pop. CCOO. 

Tonnere, a tn. of France, in the 
dept, of Yonne, on the Arniangon R., 
27 m. S. of Troyes, famous for nine. 
Pop.’ 4500. 

Tonquin, .see To>’G-kino. 

Tonsberg, a fort, seaport, Jarlsberg- 
Laurvlk amt, Noi-way, near the 
Christiania Fjord, 72 m. W.S.W. of 
Christiania. It Is one of the oldest 
towns in Noru’ay (871 A.D.), and is 
the headquarters of the sealing and 
whaling fleet. Near here are the ruins 
of an ancient fortress and royal resi- 
dence. Pop. 8000. 

Tonsils, a pair of almond-shaped 
bodies situated in the fossa between 
the pillars of the fauces in the 
pharyngeal cavity. Each consists of 
a mass of lymphoid tissue plentifully 
supplied with blood vessels, and is 
covered with mucous membrane 
which dips into depressions called 
crypts. The T. secrete a viscous 
fluid which acts as a lubricant to 
the respiratory passages. Inflamma- 
tion of the Tonsils, ionsilitis, is 
caused by the Introduction of septic 
organisms through the mouth, or by 
way of the blood. It usually com- 
mences with blight rigors, and the 
characteristic swelling soon makes its 
appearance. The swelling is accom- 
panied by pain, and B^vallowing and 
even breathing may bo n-udered 
difllcult. Thu teniperaturo rises and 
usually a certain amount of suppura- 
tion takes pliice. A yellowish secre- 
tion appears on the surface of the T., 
which may bo brushed away or 
removed by gargling. Hot poultices 
should he applied to the neek, and if 
suppuration ha.s taken place the T. 
should be stabbed to release the pus. 
The inhaling of steam mixed with 
antiseptic vapours is useful in reliev- 
ing the condition. In chronic lon- 
sUilis there often occurs a permanent 


overgrowth of the substance of the 
T., which is best dealt with surgically. 

Tonson, Jacob (c. 1650-1736), chief 
of tho famous firm of publishers and 
second son of Jacob T., the surgeon. 
He was apprenticed to a stationer for 
eight years, and having been ad- 
mitted a freeman of tho Stationers’ 
Company in 1077, began business on 
his own account. T puroliased 
Dryden's Troilus and Cressida in 
1679, and in 1081 acquired the valu- 
able property of a half-share in the 
rights of Paradise lyost, of which he 
bought the other half in 1690. After- 
wards ho became associated ns pub- 
lisher with the principal men of 
letters of his day, including such as 
Steele, Pope, Addison, Congreve, and 
Wycherley. Jacob T. retired from 
the business about 1720. 

Tonsure, tho cutting of the hair in 
a certain form as a symbol of self- 
dedication to the monastic life. The 
custom first appears in the end of the 
4th or beginning of the 5th century. 
In the ancient (jeltio Chmch all the 
front of the head was shaved in front 
of a lino draum from ear to ear. In 
the Oriental churches the whole head 
is shaved. In the Roman Church the 
‘ coronal of St. Peter ’ has always 
been used. In this T. the crown of 
the head is shaved to leave a fringe of 
hair all roimd. 

Tooke, John Home (1736-1812), an 
English politician and philologist, 
took holy orders In 1700, but re- 
signed Ids living in 1773, His Radical 
propaganda led to hi.s being tried tor 
high trea-son in 1794, but he was 
acquitted. He published in 1786 The 
Diversions of Puriey, and was the 
author of many pamphlets. There is 
a biography by Alexander Stephens, 
1813. 

Tooke, William (1744-1820), an 
English historian and divine. He 
became chaplain of tho English church 
at Cronstadt, and in 1774 chaplain in 
St. Petersburg. He published Russia, 
1780-83; Life of Catherine II., 1798; 
Histoni of Russia, 1800. 

Toole, John Lawrence (1832-1906), 
an English actor, wont to the City of 
London Sohool and soon deserted a 
wine merchant’s oflice for the stage. 
For him the years 1852 to 1896 were 
one perpetual round of acting, now in 
Edinburgh, now in London, where he 
played at the Adelphl (1858-67) and 
at his oum theatre (1882-95), now in 
America, where ho was a comparative 
failure (1874), later in Australia, 
where he was a complete success 
(1890), and finally in the provinces, 
where he made an annual tour from 
1 857 onward. Characterised often as 
‘ the last great low comedian of the 
old school,’ T. excelled, nevertheless, 
in serio-comic parts, like Bllchael 
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Gamer In Byron’s Dearer than i 
Stephen Digues in the play ot ■ 
name, an adaptation of Ze j 
Goriot, Caleb Plummer in Dot — 
Bovcicavlt’e rerslon of tho OricK-ei 
on the Hearth — and Dick Dolland in 
Uncle Dick’s Darling. Other of his 
most brilliant rdles were Spriggins in 
William’s farce, Id on parle Francois, 
Tom Cranky in The Birthplace of 
Podaers, and Paul Pry. 

■ Tools, Machine. Amongst the most 
important workshop T. are those for 
producing objects in which circularity 
plays a part. Such ohjects are in- 
numerable, and their production 
dates back to very early times. It is, 
however, only recently that tho lathe 
has been able to produce accurate 
work owing to the fact that it was 
only during last century that tho 
slide-rest was invented, which afford 
a rigid support for tho T. and can 
traverse it parallel to tho piece that 
is being worked. The sorow-entting 
lathe has a slide-rest which is moved 
along at a uniform speed by gear 
wheels, which are in turn connected ! 
to the object on which a screw is to ' 
be out : threads can ho out by this 
means from rk In. pitch upwards. 
Modern large lathes are used for gun 
work and for finishing the trends and 
cranks of wheels and axles. The Nlles- 
Bement-Pond Co., have made a lathe 
154 ft. between centres, weighing 
165 tons, for boring and turning guns. 
On such lathes several T. are carried 
at once, performing different opoiu- 
tim» on various parts of tho material. 
Turret lathes, both band worked and 
automatic, play a largo part In the 
production of articles which have to 
be produced in quantities. Turrets 
are usually hexagon and carry six T., 
thus permitting of six different opera- 
tions on the object. Such lathes 
usually have a hollow headstock, 
through which a continuous bar of 
metal is passed. As an example, wo i 
may quote the manufacture of studs ! 
by whiob cylinder covers are held in j 
place. First, tl ‘ ' ' ■ ' 

tho headstock 

it is turned t( . . 

fourth operations screw out it both 
ends and finally it is cut off. AH these 
motions are performed entirely auto- 
matically by means of a trip acUon, 
which engages tvith the requisite 
stops. Tho next important piece of 
macliinery is that for producing a 
truly level surface. The plamns 
was inventod about 1S25 by 
Joseph Ciemont. In these machmes 
the work moves under Btatlonary 
T, on fl rolling bed. If the work bas 
only to bo done in one dircetiony o> 
quick return motion is employed, 
involving the use of two different 
sized pulleys,* or else tho drive is per- 
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■■ ■ ' ’ '■ " ■■ and an automatic 
■' is omployed; of 
, ■ : ‘.-lown is put on tho 

market by Messrs. Vickers, Ltd. 
Owing to the great \ycight of certain 
objects which require planing, such 
as armour for battleships and tho like, 
tho energy for reversing the mass is 
much greater than that required for 
tho actual out, hence for such work 
the machines often have a fixed bed 
and movahlo T, But to-day planing 
is being largely superseded by millina, 
where a rod or disc has a serrated and 
sharp edge, shaped to thoont required. 
This milling-cutter is kept rorolrlng 
at a high rate of speed and quickly 
removes tho surface presented to it: 
whereas a planer can only remove 
at the outside limit a piece of material 
i in. wldo tor each T„ which seldom 
exceed four In number. Other T.. 
which help to make tho complicated 
meohanical productions of modem 
life are the drilling mnoliino, the 
Blotting machlno.tho shaping machine, 
and the boring machine. 

Drilling machines on certain occa- 
sions arc of the multiple variety, i.e. 
several spindles arc worked at once, 
if it is necessary to drill a great many 
holes in a plate, such as n boiler fire- 
box or tho like. Adaptors arc also 
made nowadays for fitting taps Into 
small drilling machines, so tlmt it is 
possible to tap small holes by this 
machine, instead of having to use 
hand labour. 

Shaping machines aro really planers 
on a small scale with moving T., the 
mechanism employed la of tho steam 
engine typo, i.e. the T. is moved by 
means of a crank and connecting rod; 
it is used on light work for facing up 
cottors and tho like. 

Boring mills may bo either liori- 
zontal or vertical; they aro largely 
used for cylinders and gims, and tho 
like. In these days of quadruple ex- 
pansion marine engines it Is neces- 
sary to bo able to boro cylinders up 
to 12 ft. in diameter; or as regards 
'ongth to bo able to boro a hole 15 or 
IC in. tor some GO it. in iongth, as is 
lecessary for big guns and largo pro 
pcUor shafts. , 

Lastly, tho wood-worker has not 
. - .,..,--7 tljo universal 

will out holes 
..... ■ ■ . of any sort of 

shape out of wooden hlocks, where 
formerly the work hod all to ^ done 
by hand. See JEneg. Bril. Tools ; 
Dunkerloy’s Mechanism. 

Toombudra, or Tungabhodro, a. riv. 
ot S. India, tho oliicf trib. of tho 
Klstna, Is formed by tho Junction of 
the Tunga ond Bhadra which boHi 
rise in tho Western Ghats, Length. 
400 m, „ 

Toothache, see Teeth. 
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Toolhwort (LaVircca), a genus of 
plants (order Orobancnacens), partly 
parasitic and partly saprophytic. 
L. fquamaria, the only British species, 
has a fleshy branched rhizome clothed 
with tooth-like scales and bearing a 
raceme of drooping dull red flowers. 

Toowoomba, a tn. of Queensland, 
Australia, 101 m. W. of Brisbane, is 
situated in a wine-growing and ajpl- 
cultural dist. It has tanneries, 
breweries, and flour mills. Pop. 
10,160. 

Topaz, a mineral crystallising in the 
rhombic system and having a per- 
fect basal cleavage. It is a silicate of 
alumina with fluoride [(AlF),S10il. 
The colour of T. varies from yellow to 
white, blue or pink, and the mineral is 
more or less transparent (H=8, sp. gr. 
3'5). On heating it becomes elec- 
trified (pyrooleotrlo). T. is used ex- 
tensively in jewellery; the pink colour 
of most of the jewellers’ stones, how- 
ever, is produced artificially, the stone 
being wrapped In amadou (tinder), 
wldoh Is Ignited and allowed to 
smoulder away. In the British Isles 
the stone has been found in Corn- 
wall, Aberdeen, and the Moume Mts. 
Pino speolmens are obtainable in 
Brazil, Peru, Ceylon, and Siberia. 
.See STONiM. Pnr.cious. 

Tope, or Stupa, known as * DSgoba ’ 
in Ceylon, is a structure erected by 
Buddhist monks to enshrine relies of 
Buddha or his disciples. The Ts. arc 
surrounded by a massive stone railing 
with lofty gates. The most note- 
worthy is at Sanchl in Bhopal. 

Topeka, the cap. of Kansas, U.S.A., 
and co. seat of Shawnee co., on the 
Kansas B.., 58 m. W. of Kansas City. 
It is a large manufacturing centre, 
and in the vicinity are quarries and 
coal mines. Pop. (1910) 43,084. 

Topelius, Zakris (1818-98), a Fin- 
nish man of letters, was professor at 
Heidelberg from 1863-78. Fortune 
smiled on him, whether he turned 
journalist, novelist, playwright, or 
poet. He edited the Helsingfors 
Oazettc (1841-00); wrote five volumes 
of excellent historical fiction called 
Tales of a Barber-Surgeon (1853-07); 
witnessed a successful performance of 
his tragedy, Begina von EmmerUz 
(1854); and was gratified by the 
ready sale of his volumes of patriotic, 
smooth-flowing, and charming lyrics, 
entitled Heather Blossoms (1845-54). 

Tophane, see CoNSTANTiNorLE. 

Tophot (‘ the place of burning ’), a 
high place in the valley of Hinnom, 
where sacrifices used to be offered to 
Moloch. 

Topiary, tho pruning of trees and 
shrubs into formal and fanciful 
shapes. The art was most developed 
in the ICth century, and has been 
revived in recent years. It requires a 


cat deal of trouble and some skill 
check tho over - development of 
branches and shoots. No tree is better 
suited to T. than the yew, but tho 
holly, box, and hawthorn bear train- 
ing and clipping well. 

Top-knot IZeugoptei-us), a genus of 
flat fishes, two species of wldoh occur 
in British seas. Miller’s T. (Z. puncla- 
tus) and one-spotted T. {Z. unimacu- 
latus), which is a more southern form 
tlian the other. 

Toplady, Augustus Montague (1737- 
78), an Anglican divine and hymn- 
wnitor, bom at Famham, Surrey, Ho 
entered tho (Ihurch in 1762, and be« 
came vicar of Harpford (1706) and 
Broadhembnry (1768). In 1775 ho 
became minister at the French Cal- 
vinist Chapel in London. Hie best 
known hymn is ' Rock of Ages ’ ; in 
prose ho wToto Historic Proof of the 
Doctrinal Calvinism of the Church of 
England, 1774. 

TOplitz, sec Teputz. 

Topography (Gk. TornypaJiia, from 
TOirot, place ; ypaificiy, to vvnte of), a 
written description of places. By 
custom tho word is limited to tho de- 
scription of cities, towns, villages, 
castles, and churches. Including notices 
of public buildings, history, trade, 
population, etc. 

■Topsail, see Sails akd Rigoino, 

Top-shell, a name for various gas- 
tropod molluscs belonging to the 
families Trochidte and Turbinldaj, 
with shells somewhat resembling a 
pegtop in shape. The shells are 
pearly within and tho external sur- 
face 13 generally highly ornamented 
and brightly coloured. 

Torah, the Hebrew word for law. 
The word is generally used for tho 
written law, i.e. tho five books of tho 
Pentateuch, though primarily it has 
no such special significance. 

Torbanite, see Boghead Coal. 

Tor Bay, a fine harbour in tho S.E. 
of Devonshire, England, well pro- 
tected from westerly mnds. It was 
tho landing place of William of 
Orange (1088). 

Torelfi, Giuseppe (1721-81), an 
Italian mathematician, bom at 
Verona. He edited in Greek and 
Latin all the works of Archimedes, 
tho work of his lifetime, which was 
published posthumously by the 
Clarendon Press in 1792. 

Torelli, Laelio (1489-1576), an 
Italian writer of noble birth, bom at 
Bano. He became governor of Bene- 
vento and podcstA of Florence, and in 
1540 secretary to the grand duke of 
Florence. He \vrote legal tracts and a 
Latin eulogium on Duke Alexander of 
Medici (1530), and edited the Flor- 
entine manuscript of tho Pandects 
(1553). 

Torena, Quelpo de Llane y Gayose 
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de, Count (1840-90), a Spanisli states- attddlsastToueflrca. Tho troctextcnds 
man, born in Madrid. He entered par- usually for about SO in., and the 
Uainent in 1864, and remained faith- energy is dis.sipnted in about anliour. 
fill' to tile Bourbons diirinc* the nerind A a..cf 


and tbo 

iimnenL in 1804 , ana remainea laith- enerirv is ditsipated in about anliOur. 
Jul'to the Bourbons duriiier the period A very destructive T. visited S. 
q 1 revolution. After the Restoration Wales in Oct, sprimrinij up near 
he Doonpied many prominent posi- Merthyr -Tvdvll and dissipating in 
ins. 

Torenia, a Renus of pfents (order 
Scroplmlariaceie), with racemes ■ of 
finely-coloured flowers. They are 
often prown in hanging baskets in the 
greenhonse, 

Torfeeus, Thormodus, or Tbormodr 
Torfason (c. 1640-1719), an Icelandic 
sobolar and antiquary; studied at 
^penhuRcn. King Frederick III. 
appointi'd him interpreter of Ice- 
landic nmnnactipts, and a short time 
afterwards sent Jiim to locjand for 
the purpose of coUccting inann- 
scripts. The collection which he 
brought back is prcRorvcd in the 
Royal Library in Copenhagen. Ho 
became royal Idstoriographer (or Nor- 
way (1682). He WTote; /fist. liertim 
iVofU:cpfcarwm, 1711; Hist, Herum 
Orcodoiwium, 1715; Series Dytias- 
tarum fl Begum Dania; Oroeitlnndia 
Antigua, 1705; and tran.slated several 
Icelandic works into Danisli. See 
Eriolisen, T. Lorjesens Kernels- 
ieskrivAee, 1788. . 

Torgau, a tn. of Prussia, in the 
prov, of Saxony, on the Elbe, 30 in. 

N,B. of liOipzig. Its fortifications 
were levelled in 1889. Glass, pottery, 
and gloves are made. Pop. 13,491 
Toriok, or Torshok, a tn. in the 
pov. of Tver, Central Russia, on the 
Tvertsa, 36 m. W.N.W. of Tver city. 

It is a river port, and inanulacture.s 
leather. Pop. 15.120. 

Tormentil tPotenhlla iormentiua), a 
small trailing plant (order Rosacotc), 
with I’fillow fiowers, common on 
heaths and dry banks. , , 

Tornado, a cyclonic disturbance of 
the atmosphere, occurring usiially in 
the S.B. of a slow-mo^ng 
most common in U.S. A„ E. of 100 \\ . 
long., but particularly in Kansas and 
IlUnois. Usually it arises suddenly m 
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Cheshire. Tlie waioi -sjumt at sea is a 
similar pheunmemm. See Mill, Hwlm 
ojf Natare (new ud.), 1!)13: Hiivis, Eh- 
nientarif Siete/iroliiuii. 18114. 

Tornea, a tn. of Uleaborg gov.. 
Finland, at tlie heart ol tbo Gull ol 
Bothnia, where it is entered by the 
R. Tornea. whieli forms the boimdnry 
between Finland unrt Sweden. Pop. 
1400. 

Toro, a city of Kamora prov., 
Spain, on the r. b. of the Douto B., 
37 m. W.S.W, of Vnlladolid. T. is 
an ancient fortified city, containing 
a Romancsijuo cj\thcdrni U2tU cen- 
tury) and tlio Santa CriU'. Palace, Uio 
meeting-place of the Cortex of 
1442, and 1505. It hCH a trade in 
fruit and wino. Pop. 

Torontal, a co. of fe.h. Hungorj, 
hounded on the E. hy tlio TenjcsTor. 
Cap. Becskerek. Area 3060 sq. m. 

^*Townto!*^the cap. of the prov. of 
OntJirio, Canada,^ on tlic ^oi 
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vorsity of T., founded in 1827,, Jins 
over 5000 students. Other interesting 
buildings in the town are St. J ames’s 
(Anglican) and St. Michael’s (Roman 
■Catholic) oatiicdrnis, the Law, Uni- 
versity, Legislature, and Public 
■libraries, and the various colleges — 
Knox, Wyclille, St. Michael’s, etc. — 
federated with tlie university. There 
•are several parks, including Queen’s, 
.Riverdale, Gzowski, and Victoria. 
Pop. .870,538. 

■Torpedo, or Electric Ray, a genus of 
•fishes, one sviecics of wliich (T. hebe- 
lans) is occasionally found oil the 
const of England. Ts. are cliarac- 
terised by the possession of an electric 
organ which is present between the 
head and the pectoral tin of each side. 
The shook which it is capable of ad- 
ministering can disable a man. 

Torpedo. Tlio use of submarine 
mines (f/.u.) and Ts. date from tlie 
■jtmorican 'War of Secession, when 
twenty-eiglit vessels wore blown up 
by the former and six by the iattor. 
Whitehead's T. was due to ideas of 
(M.ptaln Luppuis of the Austrian navy, 
but was first .practically evolved liy 
Wlutohead in .188(1, whoso practical 
moohanioal skill completely altered 
the original ideas. 'Tlie .first typo was 
too uncertain in vortical direction, 
but the inti'oduotion of tho ‘ balance 
chamber,’ in 1808, obviated the 
troubles of skimming and diving. Tlie 
secret was purchased by the British 
government after succossfiU trials, 
and in 1878 tho servo-motor was 
added by Wliitohead. Further de- 
signs were made in 1884 and 1889, 
and some thirty iiattcrns have been 
evolved. The modern weapon is 
14 to 19 ft. long, the same number of 
inches maximum diameter, and 
cigar-shaped. In the fore compart- 
ment is placed the charge of gun- 
cotton (in war time), behind thisas the 
air-chamber filled with compressed 
air, from pumps aboard ship, for 
giving motor power; beliind this is 
tho balance-chamber, with the steer- 
ing and balance gear: this is followed 
by tlio engine-room, and finally 
another air-cliamber for purposes of 
buoyancy. There are two screw- 
propollera working oppositely, two 
horizontal rudders and two vertical 
ones, which arc much smaller. Non- 
corrodiblo metal, phosphor-bronze, 
is used for tho body. Fitted to the 
nose is a pistol for firing tho charge, 
tho ‘ cap,’ consisting of a primer 
oliargo of G-oz. discs of dry gun- 
cotton and a detonating charge of 
38, grains fulminate of mercury. The 
striker projects in front of tho nose: 
on firing the 'T. a safety pin is first 
removed which allows motion of a 
fan on a screw duo to motion in tho 
water. .After 40 ft. of travel tho fan 


has unwound itself and releases tho 
trigger which is still held by a copper 
pin; on striking, tho pin is sheared 
and the striker explodes tho cap. For 
purposes of practice teak packing 
takes the place of the charge and a 
Holme’s light, calcium phospldde, is 
arranged so tliat tho T. may ho easily 
located and picked up again. The air- 
chamber is of Whitworth compressed 
steel, and the air is at a pressure of 
1350 lbs. per sq. in., equivalent to a 
weight up to 83 lbs. Tho balance- 
chamber contains a gyroscope work- 
ing at several thousands of revolu- 
tions per minute, which prevents 
deviation. In addition, there is a 
hydrostatic valve working with a 
spring and a pendulum swinging fore 
and aft. These operate the rudders. 
Tho valve spring is only pressed in 
when tho desired depth is attained, 
and the pendulum, not released till 
this ilepth is reached, by tilting for- 
ward if tho nose dips raises the lion- 
zont-nl rudder; if the nose rises tho 
reverse action takes place. This 
delicate control of lovers is in- 
sufilcicnt to produce tho required 
power when the T. is at good speed. 



and a servo-motor, in the engine- 
chamber, working by compressed air, 
supplies power in much the same way 
ns tlio steering engine does for the 
ordinary helmsman. The enaines, 
made by JMessrs. Brotherhood, are 
single-acting 3-cylinder ones: they de- 
velop a power of 30’8 i.h.p. in the 
Mark VIII. T. 'The supply of air is 
carefully regulated; a stop valve pre- 
vents leakage : a charging valve admits 
air to the charging reservoir ; a 
starting valve admits air to the 
engines, and delay-action valves 
by means of a trip-lense prevents 
starting till the T. enters the 
water. A reducing valve regulates the 
supply during the journey, keeping 
tho engines at a steady speed. The 
Brennan T., used in harbour protec- 
tion, and under the military authori- 
ties, was Invented by a watchmaker 
of tho name of Melbourne, and pur- 
chased in 1882 by the British govern- 
ment. It is not now in official use. It 
differs from tho Whitehead parti- 
cularly in its motor and steering 
gear, both being controlled from 
shore by means of two steel piano 
wires wound on large drums driven 
by a high-pressure engine. These arc 
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jvoimd round two small drums inside 
tne T., and the windine up on the 
snore drums causes a very rapid un- 
winding: of fine wires on reels carried 
on the two propeller shafts which 
wort In opposite directions. Tho 
speed of the T. thus increases with tho 
puli of tho shore wires. By an in- 
genious arrangement of a coUar on a 
hollow shaft, working on a thread on 
the propeller shaft, a difference In 
speed of the shore drums, hy causing 
the collar to travel, actuates the 
rudders, giving a steering radius of 
40° either side 'right-ahead.’ A flag 
or Holme’s light enables Its course 
to ho followed and directed hy the 
operator. The Schwarlzkopff T. is In 
use in the German and Japanese 
navies, and is similar to tho tVhite- 
head. Tho Hoicell T., tised In tho 
U.S.A. navy, is different in its com- 
partments, and is peculiar in being 
driven by a fly-wheel connected to 
bevel-gearing. Motion Is Imparted to 
this before launching by a special 
steam-engine on board ship, the velo- 
city being about IfiO revs, per sec.; 
the fly-wheel weighs about lOO lbs. 



Tills acts as a gyroscope, but tho 
hydrostatic valve and pendulum 
steering mechanism is used. Tho 
Sims-Edison T. is also cable con- 
trolled, but the motive power is elec- 
tricity; it is attached by stays to a 
eoppor float, wluch carries vertical 
rods with ball tops for observation 
from shore. It has the advantage 
ever the Brennan in that it can bo 
steered in any direction wliatover. 
The JiJasim T,, following tho Brennan 
in principle; tho Nordenfddt, driven 
by self-contained electricity: tbe Lay, 
used in the Cliile-Pemvian War, are 
other notable weaj ‘ ■ 

motive power is ‘ ' , ■ 

with heat supplied 
to regulate pressur ■ . ■ , ■ 

used in tho Whitehead m the passage 
of air to tho engine; Elswick 

heater, Armstrong, WUtworth & Co., 
causing a spray of alcohol to ignite 
in a combustion chambCT through 
which the air passes. The Bliss- 
Zcarili T., adopted by U.S.A., is tur- 
bine-driven. tho engme developing 
130 h.p. yet weighing oidy 20 Ite. A 
number of attempts to d^ct tho T. 
by wireless electricity have been 
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brado in tbo Tisko, Govan, Quovodo, 
and Orllng-Armstrong machines. The 
last named, when travelling, throws 
up a column of water, which serves 
for observation as well ns a mast to 
r^ivo tho electrio waves which 
d^ct the steering; it has further tho 
advantage of only temporarj* de- 
rangement on being struck by pro- 
jectiles. As yet, however, tho WWto- 
hoad is tho most efficient tj-po; it has 
a range of about 7000 yds. and can 
attain a maximum speed of 60 m. 
per hour for part of its course. The 
spar T., carried on tho end of a spar 
at tbo bows of a vessel, was very 
successful in the American War of 
Secession; but although it is still re- 
tained In praotico. It is doubtful it it 
will stand tbo test of modern warfare 
with ite quick-firing and machine 
guns. Tho spar Is arranged to lower 
the T. below tho water-lino just be- 
fore striking. With modern higher 
speed vessels it is fixed nit, with tho 
T. toward tho bows : on lowering the 
T. swings outwards ns tho vessel 
posses tho objective. It Is fired by 
wires lending from a battery. It may 

S rove useful In modern warfare In 
le attack on booms or other obstruc- 
tions in harbours, otc. See publlea- 
tions of tho Torpedo Station, New- 
port, Rhode Is., 1874-1901 ; Jnoqncs, 
Torpedoes for National Defence, 1880 : 
Liont. Armstrong, Torpedoes and 
Torpedo Vessels, 1890 ; Sloeman, Tor- 
pedoes and Torpedo iVarfare, 1889; 
BucknlU, Submarine Mines and Tor- 
pedoes as J 
1889; Jnsti • , 

yinccrinp — . . 

School of MiUtarj- Enginoerhig). 

Torpedo Boat. Tho first T. B. was 
built by Messrs. Thomoycroft for tho 
Norwe^an government In 1873, for 
tho ‘ towing ' typo of torpedo. In 
1877 tho same firm built tho LigUning 
tor tbo British government; she was 
fitted with tubes In 1879. This same 
year saw tho construction of the 
Ho/oum for tho ~ ' "7 , 

fitted with two ' ■ ' 

and carrj-lng f. ' „ 

pcdocs; her speed was 22 knots, up 
to 1884 many were built for foreign 

..„tp ?T>i,ss|a bad then 116), 

mlyntnoUson. During 
; . . fifty-four first-class 

■ I down. A length of 
about 120 le. nos tho lowest limit for 
sen-going vessels, smnllor ones being 
built for harbour and coast work. Tho 
great considcnitlons for T. Ds. ore 
speed and small size; thoso rendered 
the experimental stage unsatlsfactonr 
and It was found almost Imposslhlo to 
mako them servlcoablo owing to sca- 
siokness in tho crow. Nowadnp 
tho Bca-going vessels, with tliolr In- 
creased size, arc thorougldy eatls- 
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factoiT. Oil fuel, water-tubo boilers, weighing -100 lbs., are fitted with 
and turbines are used in the latest heavy chains at their lower ends to 
vessels. keep them upright In a current or 

Torpedo Destroyers. The first when the vessel is under way. They 
British vessel of this typo. Intended consist of a mesh of steel wire grum- 
to destroy torpedo boats, was Messrs, mets, 6 in. diameter, connected with 
Yarrow's Havock. The Boxer, 1895, galvanised steel wire rings; each net 
was 200 ft. long, 19 ft. beam, draught is attached to the ship by a %viro rope 
from 6 ft. forward to 7 '8 aft ; displace- passed through several meshes at the 
ment, 250 tons; speed, 29’17 knots, bottom. 

Tho hull was of finest steel, about Torpedo-net Cutter, an implement 
i In. thick; armament, one 12-pounder fitted to tho nose of a torpedo to en- 
and three G-pounders, with two re- able it to cut the mesh of the torpedo- 
volving tubes. In all early types tbo net and so penetrate to the vessel, 
form of engine was tho triple orpan- That used in the British navy is tho 
slon reciprocating, but modem boats Invention of Sir A. IC. Wilson, and 
are fitted with turbines. A boat built will cut the toughest and heaviest 
in England for tho Brazilian govern- nets. Details are kept secret, but 
mont has a length of 331 ft.; breadth, most cutters are scissor-actlng wire 
32 ft. 6 in.; draught, 9 to 10 in.; a dls- cutters worked by powerful spring? 
placement of 1830 tons; and a speed or tho momentum of tho torpedo on 
of 31 knots per hour. It carries both Impact, or by special explosion, 
coal and oil fuel, which will carry It Torquatus, the name of a patrician 
for 4000 nautical miles. Tho arma- family of tho gens Manila. TUux 
mont consists of 4-in. quick-firing Manlius Imperiosus, a favourite hero 
guns, four maxims, and three 18-ln. of Roman story, fought against the 
torpedo tubes. Speed being all im- Gauls (3G1 b.c.), winning his name T. 
pOTOint, defensive armour is out of by taking the necklace {torques) from 
tho question; such boats are prac- tho body of a mighty Gaul slain by 
tlcally machinery with tho lightest him in single combat. lie was dic- 
and most rigid form of shell to con- tutor 353 and 349, and consul 347, 
tain it. 344, and 340. With P. Deoius Mus he 

■ToTpodo Ejector, or Torpedo Tube, defeated the Latins at the foot of 
a form of gun for ejecting torpedoes. Vesuvius. {See Livy, iv. 6, vlii. 3-12; 
The T. Is placed Inside and a mving- Cio, De Off. iii. 31.) Titus Manlius, 
ing door closed behind. It is made conqueror of tho Sardinians, was 
to fit fairly tight, and a charge of consul 235 and 224, and censor 231 
gunpowder, or tho Impact of com- b.c. With the hereditary sternness of 
pressed air, gives tho motive power, his family he opposed tlio ransom of 
The submerged tube has also an outer tho Roman prisoners of Cannse in the 
cap and a sluice valve for draining Senate (21C). He was dictator in 210. 
water out; before firing tho cap Is re- Jjucius Manlius, consul with Cotta 
moved and the tube flooded. A gnid- (65 b.c.), helped to suppress Catiline’s 
ing bar, with automatic device for conspiracy (03), and supported Cicero 
releasing tho T., is also fitted and in bis exile (58). Lucius Manlius, sou 
controls tho weapon till it is clear of of above, was pra:tor 49 b.c., and 
tho ship. Above-water tubes are of opposed Ccesar on tho outbreak of 
many patterns, but compressed air civil war. Obliged to surrender Dri- 
er 4-4i pebble-powder cartridges are cum, ho was taken prisoner (48), but 
used for ejection. Revolving tubes released. He fought again in Africa, 
' are used on torpedo boats and de- but was captured and slain (10) on 
stroyors, allowing for aim apart from tho defeat of the Pompeians. A. 
tho steering of tho vessel. Manlius, friend of Cicero, presided 

Torpedo Gimboats, or Torpedo at tho trial of Milo for bribery as 
Catchers, have been superseded by prartor (52 B.c.). He sided witli 
tho destroyers. Tho first vessel of tho Pompey in the civil war, and was an 
typo was tho German Zeiten, built by exile at Athens (45). 
tho Thames Iron Works Co. 'Tho first Torquay, a municipal bor., seaport, 
English vessel was tho Scout, 1580 and watering-place, on Tor Bay, S.E. 
tons; length, 220 ft.; beam, 34 ft.; Devonshire, 20 m. S. of Exeter. Its 
3200 h.p.; speed, 17 Imots. Tho picturesque scenery and mild climate 
RalClcsnake carried a 4 -in. breech- make it a favourite health resort, 
loading, and six 3 -pounder quick-firing Terra-cotta clay and marble arc 
gtins, and was fitted with two tubes, found in the neighbourhood. Poji. 
Tho speed of T. Gs. was at most (1911) 38,772. 

about 20 knots. Torquemada, Thomas da (1420-98 >, 

Torpedo-nots, are suspeuded from founder of tho Spanish Inquisition ; 
hollow steel spars round vessels as a wrrested from Queen Isabella .-i 
protection against torpedoes. Tho promiso to take all steps towards tho 
spars arc placed 45 ft. apart and tho extirpation of heresy. The ‘ Holy 
nets, measuring 20 ft. by 15 ft., Ofileo ’ accordingly was established 
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iu' Spain, and T, acted tor eifrhtcen 
years, as mquisitor-genoral, burnins, 
It IS said, as many as 10,000 martyrs. 

Rafael Sabatini, Torgucmada and 
the SpanisJi Inqiiisilinn, 191^ ' 
Torques (Lat. toroveo, I tirist), „ 
species of Rold ornament, worn round 
the neck, much in use in ancient 
times. It consisted of a spiralJy- 
tivisted bar of gold, bent round nearly 
into a circle, ivith the ends free, and 
terminating in hooks, or sometimes in 
circles. 

Torre Annunziata, a seaport of 
Italy, proT. of Naples, 14 m. S.E. of 
the tmvn of Naples. It has a royal 
manufactory of arms, and manufs. 
macaroni, paper, meat pies, etc. Pop. 
28,084. 

Torre del Greeo, a watering-place 
and fishing tn. of Italy, in the prov, 
of Naples, situated at the foot of 
Vesuvius, which has often damaged 
the tn. by eruptions. Pop. 35.500. 

Torrens, Lake, a large salt lake of S. 
Australia, discovered by EjTe, 35 m. 
N. of Port Augusta. Its average 
breadth is 20 m., length 130 m. It 
becomes a marsh in dry weath 
Torrens, Sir Robert Richard 
84), an Irisli colonial statesmai 
treasurer and registrar-general 
first legislative council of S. Australia, 
and was afterwards a member of the 
first ministry. In accordance ivith his 
Real Property Act of 1857, title to 
land Is conveyed by public registra- 
tion in.stead of by deeds. 

Torrens, William Torrens M'CuI- 
lagh (1813-94), an Irish social re- 
former; sat as assistant on the special 
commission through whose agency 
iv- cvctcui was extended 

: ■ ■■ ■ ' y publishing the 

'/ Nrce Nations 
• ■ the anti-Com 

Law movement, in 1868 he intro- 
duced the .\rtis.ana’ Dwellings Bill as 
an instniment for aiding in the clear- 
ance of slums, and it was owing to his 
amendment that in 1870 the London 
School Board was established. 

Torre Pellice, or La Tour, a tn. of 
Turin prov.. Piedmont, Italy, 17 m. 
from Saluzzo. It is a much fre- 
quented summer resort, and the 
headquarters of the Waldenscs. 
Cotton-weaving, silk-spinmng, and 
dyeing are carried on. Pop. 6000. 

Torres Strait, in the S. Pacific 
Ocean, between New Guinea and 
Australia, from 80 to 90 m. broad 
It contains several islands, the chief 
of which are Clarence and Prince of 
Wales Is. Reefs and shoals abound, 
rendering navigation diffloult. 

Torres Vedras, a tn. with a Moorish 
cltadel.on the Sizandrd, 26 m. N.N.W. 
of Lisbon .by rail, in Portugal. It 
figured in the Peninsular War. Pop. 
7000. 
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- Torrevieja; a small seaport of Ali- 
cante, Spam, 28 m. S.W. by S. of Ali- 
'yifit a largo trade in salt. 
irOP. S000« 

Torricelli, Evpi^elista (1008-47), an 
Italian physicist, acted for three 
months as Galileo’s secretary, and 
was prompted to many of ills dis- 
coveries by the study of that 
scientist’s works. Besides making a 
barometer — an invention commemo- 
rated in the names Torricellian tube 
and Torricellian vacuum — he solved 
the problem of the quadrature of the 
c.vcloid, and arrived at many funda- 
mental truths in mechanics and 
hydrostatics. Opera Geomctrica (1644) 
IS his principal work. 

Torridon Sandstone, In geology, the 
name given to the series of .’tliick 
bedded chocolate-coloured sandstones 
(8000-10,000 ft.) which aro exposed in 
Scotland round Loch Torridon. The 
Torridonian rests unconformablv 
upon ' ■ 

and ; 
quart: . . 

Semtish Cambrian rocks. 


Rome, where ho was employed by 
Pope Alexander VI., and after- 
wards served as a soldier under tlio 
Duke Valentbio. His talents recom- 
mended iiim to the favour of Henry 
VIII., for whom he executed a variety 
of things, but ids cliief work was the 
tomb of Henry VII. in Westminster 
Abbey, which lie completed in 1519. 

Torrington : 1. A bor., 24 m. W. of 
Hartford, on the Naugatuck R., in 
Litchfield co., Connecticut, U.S.A. 
Pop. (1910) 16,840. 2. Or Great T., a 
market tn. on the Torridgo, 6 m. 
S.S.E. of Bideford, in Devonshire, 
England. In Saxon days it was 
called Toritone. Pop. (1011) 3041. 

'Torrington, Viscount, see Btno, 
Gf.orije. 

Torsaker, a tn. in the liin of Gofle- 
borg, Sweden, 25 m. IV.S.W. of 
Gefle. Pop. 7771. 

Torsion, a strain produeed by a 
twisting motion, that is. by a couple 
acting in a plane at right angles to 
the axis of a prism. Tlie distortion 
produced is a tj-po of shearing stress. 
In tlie case of a cylinder the outer 
layers slide over the inner layers in 
the direction of the tudst, so tliat, 
wlule the axis remains the same, the 
exterior takes on a screw -llko appear- 
ance. Resistance to torsion deter- 
mines the rigidity of the bar, and 
resistance to permanent distortion 
depends upon its elasticity. The 
amount of ’ torque ’ or tivist required 
to produce T. in cylindrical bars of 
the same material varies os the fourth 
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power of their diameters. In bam of 
section other than circular the rigid- 
ity is lessened, so that in practical 
aj^ljreition cylindrical bars are best 
adapted to resist a twisting strain. 

Tort (Lat. tortus, twisted) is an act 
or omission giving rise to a remedy by 
action for damages which is not an 
action of contract, e.g. trespass tg.v.), 
slander, libel, detinue (<?.n.), negli- 
gence and nuisance (rj.v.), and a.ssault. 
A T. has pome of the characteristics 
of a criminal offence, but is to he dis- 
tinguished therefrom, though many 
crimes necessarily inciude a T, (e.g. 
a public nuisance causing special 
damage to an individual; rape), but 
every T. does not amount to a 
crime (e.g. slander and seduction are 
merely Ts ), nor does every crime 
amount to a T. (e.g. blasphemy and 
treason. 'Wliore the T. is jmnish- 
ahle summarily and tlie magistrates 
dismiss the case, no further proceed- 
ings, criminal or civil, can be taken. 
A cause of action in contract may co- 
exist vrith a T., i.e. the same facts 
may give A a remedy in contract 
against B and also a remedy in T. 
against C, e.g. whore A is injured 
in alighting on a defective platform, 
belonging to B railway company, from 
attain belongingto Crailway comi)any 
wldch enjoys running powers over B’s 
line (Bollock On Torts)', conversely 
there may ho two causes of action, 
one in T. and one in contract ratli a 
common defendant; and generally, 
when a contract inevitably gives rise 
to duties independently of the con- 
tract itself, tlie breach of them often 
amounts to a T., e.g. where A pur- 
chases goods on credit from B, and 
B resells liefore A make.s default in 
jjayraent, A can sue B for conversion. 

Tortoise, a name for all the land 
Cheloniims, and often applied to all 
members of the order Chelonia with 
the exception of the marine Chclonians 
or turtles. All memliers of the order 
are cold blooded, four footed, reptiles, 
withotit tcetb, end are protected by a 
shell, or leathery case. All lay eggs, 
but othenrise there is svide diversity 
in tiieir habits. They are of great 
geological age. and their tenacity of 
life has enabled t hem to snrvivc where 
more recent animals of Iiigher tsTes 
have become extinct. The most 
familiar example of the land Ts. 
(Tesliidincs) is the common or Greek 
T. (7'cslvdo gram) which occurs 
around tlie Mediterranean, and is 
mneh kept as a pet. It is entirelv 
vegetiriun in its diet, tliough fre- 
quently sold as an insect killer. 
Another T. which is sometimes 
offered for sale is the river T. (Emgs 
europao); this is a type of the river 
and marsli Ts. (Emyrles) and is dis- 
tinguished by its small yellow spots: 


this eats insects; worms, etc. Among 
the mnd or soft Ts. tTrionycides) are 
various American and Indian species 
which are frequently kilied for food, 
the flesh being well flavoured. The 
most important of the turtles (CThelo- 
niades) are the edible green turtle 
(Chelonia midas) and the hawk-shiil 
turtle (C. sfiuamatn), from which 
tortolsesliell is derived. 

Tortoise Plant, see TE-STUDIKABIA. 

Tortoise-shell, in commerce, is the 
horny plates of the hawksbiU turtle 
(Chelonia imbrecala). Great cruelty 
has been exercised m removing the 
plates from living turtles, hut the 
finest T. is derived from shells im- 
mersed in boiling water Immediately 
after the death of the animal. Numer- 
ous imitations and substitutes are 
made. 

Tortola, see Vmais Islakps. 

Tortona, a tn. in Piedmont, Italy, 
13 m. E.S.E. of Alessandria, on the 
Scrivia. Pop. (e.st.) 17,500. 

Tortosa, a fortified tn. of Spain, in 
Catalonia, on the Ebro, 90 m. S.E. 
of Zarago.ssa. It i.s a bishop’s see, 
with a fine Gothic cathedral, dating 
from tlie 14th century. It has trade 
in majolica, paper, soap, and leather. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Torture. The application of bodily 
pain in order to extort evidence from 
witne.sses or confessions from accused 
persons has been a feature of almost 
every judicial system of the world. 
In England the practice wa.= vlrtuaily 
abolished in 1040. T. was abolished 
in France at the Kevolution (1789); 
in Scotland by an Act passed in 1709. 
It was unknown in the German muni- 
cipalities until the end of the 14th 
century, hut once introduced it re- 
mained lawful (though only intermit- 
tently resorted to after 1750) in 
Hanover, Bavaria and some of the 
smaller (ierman states until the first 
decade of the 19th century, while in 
Austria, Prussia, and Saxony it vir- 
tually ceased in 1750, and ia Russia 
was finally abolished in 1801. The 
cu-stomary modes of "1. were the rack, 
wheel, and thumb-screw, although 
in England in earlier times it was In- 
flicted by the boot, by fire or water 
and by peine forte el dure, i.e. by 
piling weights on the prostrate body 
of the victim. 

Torn, Dutt, see DuTT, Toeu, or 
Tabuiata. 

Torula, see Yeast. 

Tory, a synonym, though historic- 
ally inappropriate, for a Conservative. 
The word T. is Iri.sh, and signified, 
during the time of the wars in Ireland 
in the reign of Elizabeth, a kind of 
robber who, being attached to neither 
army, preyed generally upon the 
country without distinction of Eng- 
lish or .Spaniard. They were especially 
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prominent In the Protestant maS' 
sacres of 1841. Prom this the term 
became applied to a bodr of men who, 
in 1680, appear to have ridiculed the 
Popish Plot and yet encouraged the 
Papists to revive It. Their political 
object was to banish the Duke of 
Monmouth and recall the Duke of 
, rork, and to further their end they 
endeavoured to thwart the Bill of 
Exclusion (from their abhorrence to 
which they were called ‘ abhorrers ’ 
and their opponents the ‘petitioners ’). 
Ultimately the ' abhorrers ’ and 
‘ petitioners ’ became identlfled witli 
the terms Tories and Whiers re- 
spectively. See Edinburgh Review. 
vol. 1., 1830. 

Tory Island, oft the N.W. coast of 
CO. Doneffai, Ireland. jHas a light- 
house. 

Tossia, a tn. of Turkcy-In-Asia, 
97 m. N.N.E. of Angora. It manufs. 
Angora goat-hair and woollen stuffs. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Tostig (d. 1066), Earl of North- 
mnbrla, was the son of Earl Godwin. 
In 106.6 he was banished from his 
realm because of his cruel, repressive 
measures. The foUovring year he re- 
turned with Hardrada, King of Nor- 
way; and was slain at Stamford Bridge 
by King Harold. 

Totana, a tn. In the prov. of 
Murcia, E, Spain. Chief industries, 
flax-weaving and the manuf. of 
leather and pottery. Pop. 14,000. 

Totemism is a belief prevailing 
among primitive peoples of bloodkin- 
shlp -rrith or descent from an animal 
or plant. The word is derived from 
the Algonquian Indian oiem, a totem 
or guardian spirit, or rather from 
that form of it, iolem, which signifies 
‘ my otem ‘ or guardian spirit (pro- 
nounced odaim and iodaim). The 
argument of the late Mr. Andrew 
Lang that totemlc or symbolic names, 
as ‘ the Snake ’ or ‘ the Wolf,’ were 
given by rival and neighbouring 
tribes to communities which adopted 
these nicknames, is highly ingenious, 
but not altogether satisfactory. Cer- 
tain savage peoples regard the points 
of the compass as being under the 
dominion of various animal epo- 
nyms, which in reality are minor 
deities, and it is not impossible 
tliat this might in some mcasuro 
account for T. Still it would not 
account for plant totems. T. is at the 
root of nearly every mythology, and 
accounts for such mythologio phe- 
nomena as the animal-beaded gods of 
Egypt, which were merely anthropo- 
morphic totems in a state of mgh 
evolution. The system was certainly 
in vogue among the ancient Britons, 
Hebrews, Greeks, and many other 
European and Asiatic peoples, and 
still is so among, notably, the r«. 


Toucans 

American Indians and Australian 
aborigines. to several Indian 
nations each Indl-ndual of a tribe 
possesses a personal totem which ho 
receives in a dream induced by drugs 
or hunger at the ago of puberty. The 
Idea of blood-kinship among the 
members of a totem tribe renders it 
incestuous for its members to inter- 
marry, so that they are compelled to 

Md spouses from another community. 

Hence also it is ‘ wrong ’ to kill a 
blood-brother, so tho origin of the 
idea of Bin may be seen imbedded in 
the totemlc system. Family crests 
are regarded as of totemio origin. 
Indeed the results and vestiges of the 
system may be remarked ns still 
existent among our modern institu- 
tions. Consult Dr. J. G. Frazer, 
Fortnightly Review, Ixxvlll.; Lang, 
Secret of the Totem; Spencer and 
Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia; Gommo, Folklore as an 
Historicat Science. 

Totila (d. 552), King of tho Ostro- 
goths in Italy, was proclaimed in 541. 
Ho nt once commenced tho restora- 
tion of tho kingdom of Italy and 
gained a victory over tho Romans 
near Faenza. Continuing his vic- 
torious march towards Koine, ho 
formed tho siege of that city in 540, 
which he captmed tho same year, to 
547 Belisarins recovered possession of 
Rome and repulsed three assaults of 
T., who did not succeed in again 
taking tho city till 549. Owing to 
T.’s continued successes tho Emperor 
Justinian sent a largo army against 
him, led by tho eimuch Norses, in 
which tho Romans wore successful, T. 
dying from his wounds a fow days 
after. 

Totnes (the Toteneis of Saxon 
times), on ancient market tn., with 
cider hrowerles, on tho Dart, 8 m. 
W.S.W. of Torquay, in Devonshire, 
England. Pop. (1911) 4128. 

Tott, Franpois Baron do (1733-93), 
a French officer, bom at Cliampigny. 
Ho was lor a time employed in tho 
French embassy at Constantinople, 
and in 1767 became consul at tho 
Crimea. Later, ho returned to Con- 
stantinople, and effected various im- 
portant military reforms there. Ho 
emigrated from Franco in 1790. 

Tottenham, an urban district of 
Middlesex, 64 m. N.N.E. of London 
Bridge, forming part of Greater Lon- 
don. The area is 3014 acres, and tho 
pop. (1911) 137.418. 

Toucan, a constellation formed by 
Bayer (c. 1003) near Phoenix In tho 
S. hemisphere, a Touenni, 2’9 mag- 
nitude, is a solar star, 5 and * are 
double stars. It contains a giobular 
cluster visible to tho naked eye. 

Toucans {Rbamphastos), a genus of 
birds, natives of tropical America, 
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characterised by their cnonnotis bill j military fame dmin? this memorable 
and by their habit of bringing up | siege. The French battleship Liberie 
their food after being swallowed to caught liro and was blown up In T. 
masticate. In confinement, which I harbour (1911), and as a result many 
they bear W’cll, tliey are almost ships near by were damaged and about 
omnivorous, but in a wild state they 200 people perished. Pop. (1911) 
probably live chiefly on fruit. The 104,582. 

plumage is brilliantly coloured. Toulouse, the cap. of the dept, of 

Touch, the sense by which contact Hautc-Garonne, France, lies on the 
with the skin is experienced. Physio- Garonne, 100 m. S.B, of Bordeaux, 
logically T. depends upon the stimu- The river is spanned by the beautiful 
latlon of the lactile corpuscles, nerve Pont-Xeuf (1543 - 1620), wliich con- 
endings which are contained In the neots the city ■ivith St. Cyprien, its 
papillffl of the dermis or under-skin, suburb. The Canal du SUdi makes 
The stimulus is conveyed by the sen- broad curves on the N. and E. The 
sory nerves to the brain and gives rise church of St. Semin is a splendid 
to the sensation of T. The number Roman basilica. The cathedral, a 
of tactile corpuscles varies in differ- stmoturo of many periods, contains 
ent parts of the body -surface, so that the tombs of the counts of T. Note- 
some parts are more sensitive to T. worthy also are the historic capitole, 
than others. the 13th-century brick chinch of the 

Touchstone, see Funty Spate. .Tacobins, the Hotel Bemuy, and the 
Touchwood, a soft white tlndcr-liko Musto with its tmiquo collection of 
substance into which wood is ciiangcd antiquities. The city is also an arch- 
by the action of Poluporus igniarius bishopric and the seat of a university, 
and other fungi. Besides a brisk commerce in com, 

Touggourt, or Tugurt, a tn. and cap. wine, and horses, all kinds of com- 
of the Wad Rhlrh dlst., Algeria, 228 modities, from steam engines to 
m. from Constantine. Has an altitude traffic pies, are manufactured. The 
of 200 ft., and is a Unvn of consider- national tobacco factory is hero. In 
able commercial Importance. Pop. Roman times the town was called 
2000. Tolosa, and it was ruled by counts 

Toul, a strongly fortified tn. of from 778 to 1271. The execution 
France, In the .dept, of Meurthe-ct- of the innocent Galas (1702) stains 
aiosello, is seated on the Moselle, in a the record of its parliament. Pop. 
plain almost surrounded by moun- 149,570. 

tains. It is 34 m, W.S.W. of Sletz. Toulouse-Lautree, Henri de (1804- 
Itfi fine old cathedral (now the church 92), a French artist, he studied art 
of St. Etienne) was begun about 905 in Paris, where ho imbibed the in- 
and took five centuries to build. It fluenee of Degas. There is a pastel of 
has trade in trine, brandy, lace, and his in the Pinakothek, Munich; while 
embroidery. It capitulated to the a monograph on bis art has been 
Germans during the Franco-German written by a German critic, Julius 
War of 1870. Pop. 13,000. Mcier-Graefe. 

Toulon (Toulon-sur-mer), ancient Tour, Maurice Quentin de la (1704- 
Telo Mariius, a naval and military 1 88), a French artist, bom at St. 
port and flrst-olass fortress of Var ! Quentin, he lived chiefly in Paris, 
dept., France, on a bay of the Mcdi- 1 where he did crayon portraits of 
terranoan, 40 ro. E.S.E. of Marseilles. I many of the celebrities of his day. 
Next to Brest in FinlstOre it is the i but he retired to his native to^m ore 
chief naval station and arsenal of i his death. See Maurice Toumetix, 
Franoc. The commercial port and 1 Ve la Tour (Paris, n.d.) 
town are on the N.E. side of the Inner | Touraco (Corythaix), a genus of 
harbour. T. contains a mcdiasval l beautiful African birds with an erectile 
cathedral, a torpedo station, a naval ' crest and green and purple plumage, 
hospital and schools, extensive docks ' Touraine, a prov. of ancient France, 
and arsenal, the Musee Bibllotheque, ' corresponding in the main to the 
and a convict prison, among other , modem prov. of Indre-et-Loire. Its 
puhlio buildings. Trade is not very ; capital was Tours, and it was named 
Important, but some wine, brandy, ' from the Gallic tribe of the Turones, 
oil, and fruits are exported. Since 1 who settled hero. See A. Macdoncll’s 
19i2 T. has replaced ilarseillcs as the | Touraine and its Story. 
port of call for the Orient Steam' Tourane, or Turan (Chinese .S/ioTian ), 
Navigation Co.’s steamers to Egypt, I a port in Annam, French Indo-China, 
Colombo, and Australia. Its original 54 m. E.S.E. of Hu6. Coal is mined 
dockyards and arsenal were begun by ; at Nongson near by. Pop. 5000. 
Vauban in the 17 th century, but! Tourcoing, a tn. busily engaged like 
destroyed by the British, to whom Roubaix, its southern neighbour. In 
T. was yielded (Aug. 1793), being the woollen and cotton Industrie, 
retaken by the French republicans . 8 m. N.N.E. of Lille, in the dept, of 
(Deo. 1793). Napoleon first won Nord, France. Pop. 82,044. 
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Tourgenieff, see Turgenibv, Ivax 
SEKOEIKVITXril. 

Tourlaville, a tn. in the dept, of 
Manche, I'Yance, 3 m. E. of Cher- 
bourg, with iron and copper foundries. 
Pop. (c-st.) 7500. 

Tourmah'ne, a mineral of variable 
composition, containing silica, alumi- 
nium.sodinni, iron, magnesium, boron 
etc. It crystallises in the hexagonal 
■system, and has a rhoinbohedral 
cleavage. It also occurs massive and 
■compact and in mdiate fibrous 
masses. In colour it is generally 
. black, more rarely green, blue and 
red, and, still more rarely, colourless. 
The blank variety is termed schorl 
(3.0.) ’ .--j, — -! brittle, 

and ■ ' 

•hard' ■ • 3) it is 

■sometimes cut as a gem, -Varieties 
of T. are mbellite (red or pink), indi- 
colite (indigo blue), Brazilian sap- 
phire (Berlin blue and transparent), 
Brazilian cmiTald(green), and peridot 
of Ceylon (yellow). T. occim in 
■granite, gneiss, mica, and chloriw 
slates and granular limestones'; it is 
found in GomwaU and Devon, Ba- 
varia and Switzerland. ThoTubcIlito 
variety, used as gems, is ^iukI 
Ceylon, Siberia, and Ava, The clear 
■transparent varieties are used for 
making polariscopcs, c.p. the tour- 
malinc.pinoette.’ See Schorl Eoc it. 

Tourmente is a snow storm which 
descends without warning on the Alps 
much in the same way as the tem- 
porale ’ on the Andes. It is naturally 
a source of danger to herdsmen and 

‘=''??,^a‘iTFleSish DoowiiW, a ci^ 

with a noble Romanesque and Gothic 

cathedral and the tomb 

on tlie Scheldt, 11 m. 

baix, in Hainaiilt, Belgium. So-Mfied 

Brussels carpets are manufactured. 

^“xo^ament, Toimey, or Joust, ^ 
form of martial sport very popular m 
the middle ages. Combats took 
tn betweea o 

Ta^ of the Tl'tothe^ight who had 

■^ %*(^) ^TJie custom was introduced 


Tourville 


deyelopod about the 15th century into 
a military pageant, and fluidly was 
ousted by the raosqiie. 

Tournefort,. Joseph iPitton do (ICoO- 
1708). a celebrated Enpcli botanBt. 
In 1083 ho wa.s appointed assistant 
professor with Fagon at the Jurdin dii 
Roi. In less he w.-us commis-iionod 
to travel through Sp.iin and .Portugal, 
land shortly after throngli Holland 
; and England, in order to eniicli the 
■ Jardin du Roi with the plants of llioso 
countries. Being made (in 1002) a 
, member of the Aoadfmie des Sciences, 
he published Elimetis dc Unlnnique. 
i The system of T. was an nilviince on 
; tho.se of Cicsalpino, Ray. and Rivimis, 

' but has since been di.splnced by tlioso 
of Jussieu and others. Authors liad 
previously only grouped plants into 
classes ; T. subdivided tliem into 
genora. 

Tourneur, Cyril (1575-lfi2(>), an 
I English dramatist, fought In tlio Low 
! Countries, and died in Ireland after 
' returning from Cecil’s .sorrowful ex- 
pedition to Cadiz. Those competent 
■to judge critioiso his Atheist's Tengcdy 
as ■ sublime in style, lint quite im- 
m.ature in plot, whereas they deem no 
prai.se too extravagant for the deeply 
passionate and satiric Uevenaer's 
Tragedii. , ^ , __ 

Tourniquet, an instnimcnt for pro- 
venting htemorriiago by compressing 
tlic main arter)’ of a limb. Tlio usual 
fonn consists of two metallic plates, 
■united by a thumb-scrow, and u strap 
■provided with a pad. The instru- 
ment is applied so tliat the pad Is 
opposite tlio artery to be compro.ssed, 
while the strap eneircle.s the limb. 
■By turning the tliiimli-seii'W the two 
metallic plotos arc gradually separ- 
ated, so that the .strap is drawn more 
tightly round the llinh. A slinplo 
•form of tourniquet for first-aid pim- 
poscs may be contrired by tying a 
triangular bandage about tjie part. 

I introducing a fW"!: ‘'R 
i bandage, and twisting until tue ^ 
qnired degree of compression is ob- 

Tours.'thc cap. of the dopt. of Indro- 
et-Loire, France, HG m. S.W. of 
.Parte by raU. There arc pnnting 
IwSrks, and silk., stained 

no and 
■_ ' .n arch- 

•. bishop, and boasts 
S, in which the gradual process of 
Lrcliitecturo from 1170 tdl te-lT may 
• tnred Tho Gfrsarodnnum ana 
later tlm Civi^ Turonornin o the 
Romans, tho scene of tho ministry 
tiona of St. Martin and St. Gregory 
.tor.), the capitod of Toiiraino, and 
tho birthplne .0 of Bal^. 

■old-timo memoriis. Poii. 73jJJ8. 

I Tourvillo, Anno Hilarion do Cotontin , 
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Count do (1042-1701), a French 
admiral and marshal of France, dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of 
Palermo against the combined fleets 
of the Dutch and Spaniards (1G76). 
But his most famous victory was vron 
in 1090 oil Ileachy Head against the 
Dutch and English. The enemy, how- 
ever, retrieved this disaster in 1692, 
when T. suffered a calamitous defeat 
at La Hogue. 

Toussaint, L’Ouverture (1743-1803), 
a liberator of Haiti, was a negro and 
by birth a slave. In 1791 he joined 
the negro rebels, and had soon, by his 
bravery and talents, established a 
wide sphere of influence. J oining the 
French when they abolished slavery, 
ho was in 1790 given control of the 
forces in San Domingo, and with 
them restored peace in the land. But 
when Napoleon tried to recover the 
slaves to their bondage, he took up 

'■ , . ■■■ Eventu- 

1 . 

'i ■ . , ■ ■ part of 

flax or hemp separated from the finer 
part by the hatchel or suangle. 

Tower Bridge, The, spans the 
Thames, "London, connecting Ber- 
mondsey with the Minories. It was 
built between 1880 and 1894. Two 
slender iron bridges (200 ft.), the 
lower a carriage way, which lifts for 
the passage of largo vessels, terminate 
at either bank In a tall Gothic tower 
(240 ft. high). 

Tower Hamlets, a pari. bor. of E. 
London. The divisions are Bow and 
Bromley, Llmohouso, JUlo End, 
Poplar, St. George, Stepney, and 
■Wliitccliapel. Pop. (1911) 442,202. 

Tower of London, an ancient rtrong- 
hold on the R. Thames in tho City of 
London, England. Underneath have 
been found traces of Roman fortifica- 
tions. The keep, or White Tower, was 
begun in 1078 under tlie direction of 
Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester, and 
all tiio other historic towers including 
Wakefield Tower, where the Cro\vn 
jewels are kept, Beauchamp Tower, 
tho place of confinement tor so many 
unhappy and illustrioiis prisoners, 
and tho Bloody Tower, where tho 
Duke of Clarence and Edward FV.’s 
sons were murdered, are all of later 
date. Tho Tower is stUl a fortress, 
and contains barraclcs within its pre- 
cincts. It was a palace imtU Stuart 
times, wiien royalty came to see the 
lions (which were part of tho men- 
agerie) fight dogs and bears. But it is 
most notorious as a prison to which 
Sir Thomas Jfore, Cranmor, Anno 
Boleyn, Katherine Howard, Lady 
Jane Grey, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Sidney, and Russell were conveyed 
through the ominous Traitor’s Gate. 
Consult Gower’s Touer of Xxmdon. 

Town Council, tho governing body 


■of a municipal borough or county 
borough (see Borough). tlTiere the 
particular town is included in the 
county area the county council has 
overriding administrative fiowers in 
certain matters; but in tho case of 
county boroughs, tho T. C. is practi- 
cally independent of all other local 
governing authorities (see LocAl. 
Goverxsien'T). The T. C. consists of 
the mayor (q.v.), aldermen, and coun- 
cillors. Momborehip of tho council is 
restricted to persons enrolled, or en- 
titled to be enrolled, as burgesses 
(q.v.). The councillors are elected for 
a period of three years, and one-third 
retire annually on Kov. 18 in each 
3 ’car and are eligible tor re-election. 
Aldermen hold office for six years, 
one half retiring on Nov. 9 triennlallj’. 
The maj’or is tho civic head of the 
borough, and presides over tho T. C., 
and is entitled to the courtesy title of 
‘ woi-shipful,’ and may ho paid a 
salary. Tho maj-ors of Manchester, 
.Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, 
York, and .a few other large cities or 
towns arc Lord Mayors by letters 
.patent. T. Cs. usually meet fort- 
nightly or montldy, but they are only 
compelled to meet once a quarter. 

Towmeley, Charles (1737-1805), an 
English art collector, who gathered 
together a splendid collection of 
sculptures, bronzes, and coins, etc., 
which the British Museum purchased 
after his death for the (3r®co-Roman 
rooms. 

To^vneley Plays, The, or Wakefield 
Mysteries, are thirty-two in. number, 
and are believed to have been ttvitten 
in tho 15th century by the friars of 
Widkirk or NostcL Like the York 
plays, etc., the various * pageants ’ 
together dealt with tho whole Bible 
etory. Some, like those of Noah and 
the shepherds, are purely comic, and 
tho whole are remarkable for "their 
humour and animation no less than 
for their coarse tone. 

Town Planning. The general aim of 
T. P. and its connection with the 
narrower subject of the housing of the 
working classes has already been 
dealt with in tho article Housing of 
THE Working Classes. Housing In 
the technical legal sense is a merely 
destructive policy mainly carried out 
by the machinery of closing and de- 
molition orders ; but T. P. is a con- 
structive policy which aims at the 
heau (dial of towns whoso every street 
and building shall bo so constructed 
and correlated as to produce an 
hygienic, and even artiatio, whole. 
Industry and poverty have, in practi- 
cally every town in England, and 
indeed elsewhere, conspired to an 
common result of hideous and squalid 
ugliness, redeemed only by a few 
exceptional instances of private 
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mimiflcence or enterprise. Whether 
• this state of things is likely to be 
remedied in a thorough-going manner 
must depend on throe things : Firstly, 
the degree of inclination on the part 
of local authorities, private land- 
owners, and industrial capitelists to 
co-operate in the matter of land 
development; secondly, the extent 
to which those concerned can be per- 
suaded of the economic soundness of 
even the minimum demands of T. P.; 
and thirdly, the education of tbo 
lower classes to appreciate order and 
cleanliness. 

It is impossible within the limits of 
this article to explain in detail the 
direction in which economies may be 
effected by T. P., but some reali^tion 
of the truth of the principle that loss 
or injiuy to one member of the body 
politic results in loss or injury to all, 
may not only convince landowners, 
house-builders, rent-payers and rate- 
payers that T. P. is a good ‘ business 
proposition,’ but may also serve to 
suggest how economy in land or town 
development along T. P. lines majr bo 
effected. No doubt it is impossible 
under the present system — unme- 
thodical use of land, a building bye- 
law code which favmu^ the operations 
of the jerry builder and speonlator, 
and an artiflcialiy high cost of estate 
development — to re-organiso our 
existing towns or town-extensions. 
The compensation of vested interests 
would in all probability entail a public 
burden which would more than 
counterbalance the net advantages of 
rebuilding ; but at least it is possible 
by scientific T. P. methods to prevent 
the continuance of waste. The basic 
principle of T. P. is to map out before- 
hand all the constituent parts of a 
modern to^vn, and then to arrange 
them in such a way tliat the whole 
shall e.xhibit a uniform and ordered 
harmony. An ideal T. P. sohomo 
‘ contemplates and provides for the 
development, as a whole, of eye^ 
urban, suburban, and rural area likely 
to be built upon during the next 
thirty or fifty years ’ (Mr. Nefctlofold, 
Practical [lousing). ‘ The future 
town,’ says the same authonty, is 
divided into districts, and these 
districts arc graded. High buiidinp 
close to each other are allied m the 
centre and on the main arteries ; in j 
residential districte buUdiwra must be 
lower and more dispersed, the further 
they are from the centra of the city 
or its main arteries. In those wreots 
whore traffic is light, and a sufficient 
ffistanoe is maintained between the 
opposite lines of liouses, narrow and 
iiloxpenBive roadways or drives are 
allowed in ordur Jte_^op^doTO^tho 


cost of estate development, which in Ho 
modem Englishdistrictsisresponsiblc 1 (2) 
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for at IcMt Is. per week on a Gs. 6d 
house. Again, parks and open spaces 
and, playgrounds are provided for 
beforehand, instead of waiting till the 
land required has risen to an exorbit- 
ant price ; and these ‘ lungs ’ arc 
planned on ‘ back -land ’ and not on 
valuable frontage, while to factories 
are allonuted districts on the opposite 
side of tbo town to that from which 
the prevailing -winds como, and with 
analogous considerations of anidnlty, 
convenience, and public health ; all 
other classes of buildings are assigned 
me most sviitablo rointivo positions. 
There is no doubt of tJio importance 
of seenring the sanction of the local 
authority to the construction of 
cheaper roads in purely residential 
districts, and iudeod wliorovor hoaw 
traffic is not likely to pass, and irilii 
that object in viow, among others the 
Act of 1009 isectlon 55), allows, so far 
as may bo necessary, the suspension 
of existing byo-Jaivs. Unless facilities 
for reduction of road cost are given, 
it seems obvious that landowners will 
bo justified in crowding as many os 
fifty-six houses to tho aero in order to 
make building operations pay. In 
illustration of this, it Is ottoii pointed 
out that bouse routs might have boon 
much lower in Bournvillo, Mr. Cod- 
buiT’s model village, had tho local 
authority not insisted on macadam- 
ised roads where they wore not iioocs- 
sary. One of tho best oxamplo.s of 
T. P. in tho world Is Cologne, whioh 
city serves as tlio model on wliioh 
many other German cities liavo noted 
and are noting. Under tho ‘ zone ' or 
• district ’ building system tho wlmlo 
city area of Cologne Is mapped out in 
zones, for each of wliich spooini build- 
ing regulations are made, wliloh for 
tile most part allow of tim different 
advantages dotniied above. Some of 
tho best English examples of T. P. 
are Port Sunlight, Mr. Ilookitt’s 
garden suburb on thooutsklrtsof Ilnll, 
Earswiok, Letehworth or tho Garden 
City, Sutton (Surrey), Hampstead, 
Sherborne Tenants, and Fallings 
Park. Not one of these fulfils all the 
ideals of tho town-planner; in many 
cases tlio rents are too lilgh, and some 
of tho old evils oonsoquont on a ' cast- 
iron ’ bye-law system still tend to 
arise. Further, most of these sohomos 
are merely praiseworthy efforts of 
private companies or a few individuals 
who have moved not with tlio co- 
operation of, hut in spite of, local 
authorities. Tho objeotlona to T. P. 
03 summarised from Mr. Nottlofold’s 
Praciic ' ' '"’■"■t it B 

too lat ■ ' ' ^ ; 

(some ■ _ oct of 

the subioes ivui uo fuunu m tl.o article 


HOUSINO OP THE WonKINO CLAMES). 
That T. P. Interferes with tho 
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liberty of tho subject, to which the I of 1909 that bo much power has been 
enthusiast retaliates by pointing to j vested in the central authority — tho 
the Infraction of the liberties of land- ! Local Government Board, and that 
owners, honest builders, and the poor j local authorities must necessarily be 
entailed by the present bye - law ; fettered at every turn by a veritoble 
system. (3) That land speculation jungle of statutory regtdationB. If 
and jerry building will be stopped — ; local authorities and landowners do 
an objection that carries with it its | not choose to co-operate in the T. P. 
own answer. (5) That it tends to I movement It seems unlikely that any 
increase the price of land available direction by the Board to a local 
for building purposes — the answer to ' authority on the representation of 
whichobjectionmaybegatheredfrom!inhabitants will be really eflective. 
the observations on the reduction of , It is submitted, too, that some of the 
the cost of estate development above, i Board’s subsequent regulations are 
(6) That the give-and-take policy : ■ultra vires. These criticisms will be 
inherent in a system of released and found fully elaborated by the present 
suspended bye-laws will lead to cor- writer and Mr. Casson in Casson and 
ruption.whichaccordingto Mr. Nettle- Ridgway’s Housing and Town Plan- 
told may be checked by refusing to ning Act, 1909. 

grant concessions without receiving Townshend, Charles, second Vis- 
concessions in return, e.a. in the count (1674-1738), a statesman, took 
matter of the number of houses per an active part in supporting tho 
acre. (7) That as in Germany T. P. Hanoverian succession, and on tho 
may result' in the erection of huge succession of George I. was appointed 
block tenement buildings on the land Secretary of State for the Northern 
immediately adjoining town-planned Department. He lost favour with the 
dlstrlcta— an objection which is king in 1716, and was sent to Ireland 
answered by the explanation that this In 1717, but was soon dismissed. In 
evil in Germany was the result of 1720 he was President of the (Council 
rapid and unforeseen developments ! under Stanhope, and on Stanhope’s 
after the war of 1870. Again, there death (1721) became again Secretary 
are tho follo\Ting objections by those of State, which office he held until 
who prefer aftemativo methods ofilfSO. 

housing reform to T. P. (8)Thatim- Townshend, Charles (1725-67), a 
proved moans of communication and statesman, entered parliament In 
the taxation of land values wtU solve 1747. He held the office of a Lord of 
tho housing problem without other the Admiralty for a short time in 
assistance; and (9) that the only way 1754-55, and was Secretary-at-War, 
to secure a supply of good cheap 1761-63, and then went to the Board 
houses Is to introduce the principle of Trade. Ho became Paymaster of 
of municipal house-building (sec the Forces In 1765, and In 1766, tmder 
JIUXICIPAI. Tradino). Part II. of the Chatham, Chancellor of the Ex- 
Housing and To%vn Planning Act of chequer. He was a firm advocate of 
1909, which is headed Town Planning, the Stamp Act, which lost tho Ameri- 
contalns nothing in the shape of a can colonies to England. He was an 
definition of T. P.. and there Is but admirable orator, and the subject 
little detail in its very tentative pro- of one of Burke’s most magnificent 
visions, and much that seems essen- panegyrics. There Is a biography, en- 
tial to even the most modified ideal titled Charles Tovmshind, Wit and 
is relegated to schedules and the Statesman, by Percy Fitzgerald, 1806. 
regulations of the Local Government Township, or Vill, originailv a group 
Board made in pursuance of tho Act. of allodial (see Tenutke) proprietors 
It the movement for T. P. becomes united by community of agricultural 
successful there can- be no doubt but interests, the chief ofllcer of which 
that a separate Act will be passed in was the town-reeve. Later the T. 
tho near future embodying the ex- consisted of the tenants of some one 
pcrlenoc of tho past. In 1912 the great overlord vested with powers of 
urban district councils of Acton, local government under the supremo 
Barnes, Beckenham, Clcckheaton, control of the overlord who hims elf 
Greenford, Hayes, Coombe, Merton, | nominated the reeve. Under tho 
SedgIey,SouthaU-Norwood, Surbiton, i Norman kings the T. became a manor 
Walthamstow, and Warrington, and ! and formed tho nucleus of the 
the corporations of Blockhum, Hali- 1 medla:val borough. Each manor con- 
ffix, Kingston-on-HuU, Middlesburgh { tained the demesne lands of the lord, 
Portsmouth, Southport, and Stock- 'a number of freehold tenements, 
port, and the rural dtstriot coimcils of | villein tenures and waste land for 
Croydon and Grimsby, had all pro- j pasture. The term is not now in 
cccdcd far enough to encourage the ' common use, but until recently meant 
belief that they had definitely pledged ] legally a town containing more than 
themselves to proceed with schemes, one parishioner. 

It is a lamentable feature of the Act ' Townsville, a port and episcopal 
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see of Quee^Iand. Australia, is situ- 
atea on the E. coast. It is the seat of 
an Angrlioan bishop, and possesses a 
catliedrai. It has various manufs. 
Pop. 13.C7S. 

Towson, John Thomas (I.<!04-S1), 
as. EnsUsh soiontist and anthor, first 
sufrerested the nse of a reflecting 
camera, and showed how to take 
photographs, on glass. In navigation 
he demonstrated that great circle 
sailing was the shortest, and also 
wrote a treatise on the deviation of 
the compass in iron ships. 

Towton, a par. in the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, 21 m. S. of 
Todoaster, and the scene of the 
Yorkist victory of 1461. 


Trachea 


Towy, a river, rising in N.E. 

.1 

5.6 m. 

I \ ■ • with 

ivith 

the chemical nature of poisons, their 
origin and preparation; their physio- 
logic.al action and the tests by means 
of which their presence may be de- 
tected ; the pathological changes due 
to thejr presence and the recognition 
of them by post-mortem evidences; 
their chemical reactions with a view 

tot' * — ‘idote and 

the ,he latter. 

Sine ■ ■ . Pasteur, 

and ' ■ 3 become 

much more in '" ' . ■' 

peutios being la 
discovery of to'. 
whioli may he ■ 

the poisons excreted by bactena end 
those which are antidotes, cither in a 
chemicai scn.se or as poisons for the 
bacteria. This subject views the 
matter as warfare between germs and 
the ccUs of living creatures, carried on 
largely by means of excreted poisons. 
The investigation tends to assume 
the form of research into the molecu- 
lar structure of the chemical concern. 
See PoTSONS. 

Toxophilite Society, Royal, was 
foundeil by Sir Ashton Lever in 1781 
In order to revive the sport of archery 
iU' England. It has its sliooting- 
ground in Regent’s Park, London. 

Toyama, a tn. of Hondo, Japan, 
160 m. W.N.W. of Tokio, and an im - 1 
portant trade Centro. Pop. 57.437. 

Toynbee, Arnold (1852-83), an Eng- 
lish economist and social- reformer, 
horn in London. He was intended 


Canon Barnett. He died of overstrain. 

F. a Slontaguc 
(1889) and Milner (I9oi). 

Toj-nbee Hall, Whitechapel, was 
foimded In 1884 by (Janop Barnett 
and a group of friends, wlio named it 
fn memory of Arnold Toynbee. It 
was tile first of many settlements for 
toproving the social conditions of the 
East End. It contains rooms for some 
twenty resident workers. 

Toyokuni (1769-1825), a JananeFc 
artist. He won great fame by Ills 
coloured woodcuts : and on ids death 
a number of Ins finest prints were 
buried along tvith him by some ot his 
pupils, this strange act being regarded 
In Japan as a mark of exceptional 
homage. Concerning himself mainly 
with portraying actors on tlie stage, 
T. had a genius for reincarnating a 
momentary gesture, and in general 
he did this urith a rare economy ol 
line whicll makes his feat additionally 
striking. 

Toys, implying in a general sense, 
children’s playtliings. T. can ho 
traced back to verj' remoto periods. 
The top is mentioned by Virgil in the 
seventh JEneid, and was probably 
Introduced into England by the 
Romans. The Greeks appear to have 
played -with four dilToront kinds of 
ball: the little ball, the great Imll, nnd 
the empty ball, wliioh was liloivn out 
>'>— the modern foothnli. Tiicro is a 
collection of very eaidy Roman 
8 in tho Musde dii Louvre, Paris, 
.'hioh a description is given in tliat 
interesting work of U. R. d'Ailo- 
inngno’s Uistnire dcs Jmicfs (Paris, 
1903), and which deals very fully 
witli les poupics of difreront periods. 

T, P.’s Weekly, a weekly paper 
founded in 1902 hy Mr, T. P. O’Connor, 
M.P. It contains able revimvs in tho 
personal as opposed to tlie editorial 
style; stories, historical sketclics of 
celebrated personages or events ; 
anecdotes, literary liiscussion. etc. 

Tracadio, a fishing vfi. on t/ie Gulf 
of St. La-nTcnco. .35 m. E. of Bai lmrst, 
Kew Brunswick. Canada. If contains 
B leper hospital. Pop. 2000. 

Trachea, or Windpipe, the air tube 
which leads from tlie Inrj-nx to tho 
bronchi. It is about 4} in. long, and 
i-s made up ot flhro-elnsti^nmmlira.nc 


Jd6 llJhU liiLl iiit*u** jj* - 

the betterment of industt 
tions, lu 1875 he went 
chapel, where he joined in ' 


■a—n about 
1 In. ■ ■ )r con- 
sists ■ ■ tissue 

■oo . ■,mohea 

. ,., 1 . . : . . , ‘oceeds 

front of tho oesophagus 
ircates Into the two 
e trachea is sometimes 
■ Qammation through tho 
foreign iiodies. In such 
removal of the body is 
with a fair amount of risk, 
c danger ot respiratory oh- 
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struction Is usually greater if the con- 
dition he allowed to persist, removal 
should he attempted mth every pre- 
paration being made for the operation 
of tracheotomy. 

Tracheotomy consists of cutting 
into the windpipe above or below the 
isthmus of the thyroid gland. A 
cmrved tube is inserted into the orifice, 
and by this means breathing is 
carried on. The operation is called 
for when the upper respiratory 
assages are obstructed by foreign 
odies or morbid growths, as in 
diphtheria. 

Trachonitis, a district of ancient 
Palestine, corresponding to the mod- 
ern Lcja. It lies S. of Damascus, 
E. of Aulanitis and N. of Batanea, in 
Bashan. In 37 a.d. Herod I., king 
of Judea, received the tetrarchy of 
Batanea and T. from Caliguia. 

Trachyte. TiieTs.form the volcanic 
typo of the sr' 

Characteristic ■ . 

and hombiend . ■ ■ ■ . - 

usually as sai 

twinning). The Ts. are named after 
their most conspicuous mineral, thus; 
sanidine T., hornblende T., etc. Tlie 
loucitophyres and phonolites are 
traohytio rooks containing leucite and 
nephcllno respectively. Trachytio 
rocks are found in Cornwall, Had- 
dington, Auvergne, and Hungary. 

Traotarianism, a name once com- 
monly given to the movement now 
better known ns the Oxford or Catho- 
lic Movement, which arose about 
1833 in the Chui-ch of England. It 
was so called because its propaganda 
was carried on largely through the 
series of J’rnrcts for the Times, of which 
ninety were pulili«hed. See OxrouD 
Movemknt, Pusf.t, etc. 

Traotory, or Traotrix, the curve 
traced by a heavy particle dragged 
by an inelastic string attached to a 



point moving in a straight line. It is 
represented in the figure where its 
evolution, tlie catenary is also shown. 
Tangents intercepted between the 
curve and tlie x axis are of equal 
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length. If a point P be taken on the 
curve, its co-ordinates being x, y, 
then the arc AP=o' loge my, area= 
a^sin Thecurveisfisyraptoticto 
gg,. and a circle with radius equal to 
the tangent has an area equal to 
the total area included in the four 
branches of the curve symmetrically 
disposed to the axis. 

Tract SocietiBs, societies designed 
for the publishing and distriliufion 
of religious pamphlets and books, 
designed to reach the mass of the 
people. The Society for Promoting 
Cliristian Knowledge (< 7 .r.) founded 
1701, had this object, as had also the 
undenominational Society for Pro- 
moting Pmligious Knowledge among 
the Poor (1750). The greatest, 
however, of such societies is the 
Religions Tract Society, founded in 
1799 by the Rev. George Burder, 
wliich has proved a useful auxiliary 
to the various missiouary societies. 
Its publications appear in over 250 
diilcrent languages. 

Trade. From about 1607 England 
adopted a coherent if erroneous 
science of commerce — the celebrated 
doctrine of The Balance of Trade. In 
accordance with this doctrine it was 
assiuned that an o.xcess of exports 
over imports was ‘ the sole criiCTion 
by wlfich the relative position of the 
countrj' as to wealth, should be 
judged,’ and it was further held that 
the excess of the value of imports over 
exports could be balanced in no other 
way than by the imi)ortation of an 
equal value in gold and silver (Web- 
ster, The Trade of the World). During 
the 13th century, England’s foreign T 
consisted mainly in wool, wine, her- 
rings, and cloth. Tlie ordinances of 
the staple were very naturally de- 
signed to maintain a high price for 
wool exported, and there was ap- 
pointed tlius early in our commercial 
history a body of customs collectors in 
all the ports. Wine was mainly import- 
ed. though some was homo gro^vn : the 
principal object of regulation, even 
fifty years earlier than Edward III., 
was tliat it should I)e obtained by 
consumers on the easiest terms 
possible, and hence the privileges 
accorded to the Gascony merchants 
by Edward 1. excited the hostility 
of the city of London roerchants. At 
tiiis period the middleman was 
anathema as well to the legislature as 
to the consumer ; and ordinances 
were framed against ‘ forestalling ’ 
or 'engrossing.' But witli the in- 
creasing complexity of commerce it 
was soon found to he impracticable 
to attempt to interfere with middle- 
men whether in the interests of the 
producer or tlie consumer. Perhaps 
the most striking institution in regard 
to T. in tlie middle ages was that of 
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the craffc-grilds, an institution which 
did more than any other during these 
earlier times to co-ordinate and 
regulate T., not only in England, hut 
on the continent— -whence. Indeed, 
the institution was imported {see also 
Tbabe Unions). The principal effect 
of the gilds on T. was that oy regu- 
lating apprenticeship and Insistmg 
on a high quah'ty of manufacture, 
they, hy their o^vn material pros- 
perity, not only ro-acted upon the 
growth of ioiims, but themselves 
became identified with the municipal 
or controlling authority, although in 
another direction they checked tlio. 
expansion of T. by their exclusive- 
ness. The geographical discoveries 
of the 15th century expanded the 
area of commerce, and the super- 
session of municipal or civic by 
national life gave rise to schemes for 
economic progress in various Euro- 
pean countries. The importance of 
these schemes lies in the fact that 
they opened out the way to invest- 
ment of capital, and by so doing 
introduced the only feasible antidote 
to the artificial restrictions on T. 
expansion imposod by the gilds. The 
principal events in the history of 
English T. in the reign of Elisabeth 
were : (1) the systematic develop- 

ment of English maritimo power ; 
(2) the immigration of skilled labour 
through Burleigh’s grants of patents 
for now enterprises, and the conse- 
quent introduction of now Industries 
by capitalists : (3) the establishment 
of plantations abroad notably in 
America; and (4) the introduction of 
banking and insurance. Another ig- 
nifleant feature of the changing times 
was the fact that capital was sunk In 
land, BO ns to make it oommercially 
profitable, whereas previously tillage 
was practised lor subsistence, not for 
profit. The differentiation between 
employer and employed, notably in 
the spinning T. of tho west of Eng- 
land, was the direct outcome of the 
fact that tho capitalist employer was 

inasuperior ' 

ing workme . 
saving devlCi 

profitable me . ' " 

their political ascendancy under 
Walpole directly encouraged tho 
Introduction of non-indigonous Ts., 
but the domestic system offered but 
little In the way of a solution of tho 
cardinal difficulty — tho dearth of 
materials In tho established manu- 
factures. Capital everywhere pro- 
moted T. by finding tho necessary 
materials, fostering skilled Immigrant 
labour, and making a market. Per- 
haps tho revolt and sovoranco of tho 
American colonics rvas tho best con- 
ceivable antidote to theshort-slghted- 
ncBS of tho British commerclalsystcm, 


for that system was fashioned solely 
in tho interests of EngUsh Industry, 
and conversely hampered and re- 
pressed colonial industries in every 
direction {see on tills Cunningham, 
section xvii., subject. Mercantile 
System). Then came tho industrial 
revolution in tho shape of tho intro- 
duction first in tho textile and then 
In tlio other Ts. of raacliinery, and 
as a corollary, tho rise of factories 
and tho wage-earning class; and it is 
only in more recent years that tho 
negative 'pldlosophy of tliis great 
capitalist system of T. — the doctrine 
of laisscs Zaire — which ciuno ns a 
reaction from tho protectionist prin- 
ciples of tho early part of tho 10th 
century, has been seriously called 
into question {see on tills Eactokt 
AND WORICSHOPS ACTS; LinERALISJI). 
For British commercial policy during 
tho last hundred yeare, sec under 
Free Trade; Pboteotion: TARirr; 
and T^vniFF Reforxi; and for tho most 
recent statistics of British foreign 
tradc,scc under ilERCANTjLE Marine. 

Trade, Board of. This office was 
tho lineal sucecssor of tho old Privy 
Council Committee of Trade and 
Plantations, which in its turn was 
tho successor in 1095 of the two old 
councils of Trade and Foreign Planta- 
tions created by Charles 11. in 1000. 
Tlio committee or B. of T. and Planta- 
tions, according to Sir AVllIlam Anson, 
was an Inefficient body which became 
an expensive maolilno for making 
Inquiries which wero seldom made, 
and for having in readiness advice 
which was seldom asked for.’ It 
was dissolved in 1780 and replaced 
by a body on tho basis of the present 
B. of T., tho name ‘ B. of T.’ not being 
given to the department till 1802. It 
Is still theoretically a committee of 
the Privy Council. Its principal 
duties are: (1) To collect statistics 
of foreign, home, and colonial trade; 
(2) To settle and approve bylaws of 
railway companies, and generally to 
regulate railways and tramway com- 
’ Tnlcs: (3) To control in tho inlcrceta 

' public safety all gas, cleotrlolty, 

3U water companies; (4) to collect 

hour statistics and generally inves- 
tigate tho conditions of labour in tho 
United Kingdom (sec also Labour 
Exciianofr); (6) to rcgi.ster Joint 
stock companies; (0) to superintend 
the grant and registration of patents, 
trade marks, designs; (7) to main- 
tain harbours and Itghthouros; (S) to 
control merchant shipping (see Mer- 
CUANT Sbippino); and (9) to investi- 
gate through official reeeivers, tho 
conduct of bankrupt debtors. 

Trado Corporation, see Corpopa- 
TION. 

Trado Marks, Tho Trado Mark 
Act, 1905, defines a T. M. ns ‘ a mark 
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used, or proposed to be used, upon or 
In connection with goods, for the pur- 
pose of indicating that they are the 
goods of the proprietor of such T, JL by 
virtue of manufacture, selection, cer- 
tification, dealing ivlth, or offering for 
sale ’ and inciudos in the term ‘ mark ’ 
a ‘ device, brand, heading, label, ticket, 
name, signature, word, letter, nume- 
ral, or any combination thereof. A 
T. M. is not, like a design, a species 
of incorporeal propertj' in which a 
man can obtain copyright, but its 
practical effect is the same as soon as 
it is applied to the goods he sells, for, 
assuniing the mark to ho distinctive, 
a rival trader could at once be re- 
strained by injunction from appiylng 
a simiiar mark to his goods upon the 
broad ground that he would thereby 
bo Inducing purchasers to think that 
his goods were those of another 
person. In short, a T. M. denotes 
the jrroducer of a thing, and not the 
thing produced, and in that respect 
differs from a ‘ trade name,’ the ob- 
ject of which, being in reality an 
advertisement of the character and 
gualilv of the goods, may bo attained 
by dcsoriblng cither maker or article 
or both. To bo valid as a T. M., 
the mark chosen need not have any 
meaning, but whatever it Is, it must 
bo distinctive in the sense that it Is 
adapted to distinguish the goods of 
the proprietor of the mark from those 
of other traders before it «111 bo regis- 
tered by the Registrar. (The Regis- 
trar’s address is: The Registrar, 
Patent Ofllec, Trade aiarks Branch, 
25 Southampton Buildings, London.) 
No mark uall be registered unless it 
contains at least one of the follow- 
ing ‘ essential particulars ’ : 1. The 
name of a company. Individual, or 
firm represented in a special or par- 
ticular manner (called ‘ name marks ’). 
But one trader cannot by virtue of 
registration under the Act of 1905, 
obtain the right to prevent onother 
trader honestly describing his own 
goods by Ids own name. 2. The 
signature of the applicant for regi- 
stration or some predecessor in his 
business. It is filghly inadvisable 
from a commercial point of view to 
adopt a signature T. 51. Ordinary 
customers can hardly read or remem- 
ber them, and, moreover, they afford 
little protection against traders with 
similar initials. 3. An invented 
word or words (called ‘ word marks ’). 
These are very popular as T. 51., tor 
in the words of a high authority, 
' tVhlle in many of the classes all, or 
almost all, the suitable devices are 
either already appropriated or have 
ceased to bo distinctive, the number 
of new words which may bo invented 
is practically unlimited ’ (5Ir. Kerby). 
Under the old Trade 5Iarks Act of 


1883, word marks were defined as 
■ a fancy word or words not in 
common use,’ and so severely was 
this definition construed that ‘ Gem ’ 
as applied to a gun was held not 
reglsterable. That Act still governs 
‘ old marks ’ or T. 51. registered 
at" that date, but not new marks 
under the Act of 1905. 4. A word or 
words having no direct reference to 
the character or quality of the goods, 
and not being according to its or- 
dinary signification a geographical 
name or surname. Under the 
analogous clause In the old Act, 
Appollinaris as applied to mineral 
waters, Unceda to biscuits, Hcema- 
togen to medicine were held to be 
sneh as had reference to character 
or quality. Kynite for explosives. 
Trilby for blouses, and Mazawailec 
for tea were held to have no reference 
to character or quality and therefore 
to be within the protection of the 
clause. The whole object of the 
drafting of the clause in so guarded a 
manner is to prevent ordinary Eng- 
lish words from being registered so as 
to deprive the public from emploj’ing 
them in their ordinary meaning. 
5. Any other distinctive mark, but a 
name, signature, or word or words, 
other than such as fall witldn the 
descriptions in 1, 2, 3 and 4 (sujtra) 
shall not, except by order of the 
Board of Trade or the court, be 
deemed a distinctive mark. But'any 
special or distinctive word, letters, 
etc., used as a T. 51. by the applicant 
or his bu.sine.ss-prcdcccssors prior to 
Aug. 13, 1875, which has continued in 
use -without substantial alteration 
down to the date of the application 
for registration will bo registered 
under the Act of 1905 (f.e. irre- 
spective of its failing to satisfy any 
of the ' essential particulars ’ above 
noted). T. 51. must bo afiixed in 
some way to the articles sold and 
thus again differs from a ‘ trade name ’ 
(which must not be confused -with a 
‘ name mark ’). In case of Infringe- 
ment, the Injured party may choose 
between damages or ha-ving an ac- 
count taken of profits. Registra- 
tion is a condition precedent to the 
right to sue. In regard to trade 
names the law merely recognises a 
person’s right to prevent others from 
personating his business by using any 
such description as would lead 
customers to confuse his goods with 
those of a trade rival. 

Trade Protection Societies, Associa- 
tion of. This association was founded 
in 1848 for the purpo.so of protecting 
and developing the trade of the United 
Kingdom, furthering the interests of 
commerce by prometing bills In par- 
liament or oppeslng such bills as 
might be Injurious to trade, and 
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generally of assisting the commercial ■ armonrj-— a fact wliieb was Temark- 


commimity. Tiie affairs of the nsso- 
oiatioii are managed by an olccUvo 
coimiiittoo. Over 1 (K) societies, rejiro- 
sentative of all brandies of manufac- 
tures and trade, are afflliatod to the 
association. 

Traders' Defence Associations." — 
These, ii.ssoniatioiis.wbich exist both in 
England and Bcotland. were founded 
until tlie lohject of defending the in- 
•terests of private traders or 


ably emphasised duriug tlio great 
railway and transport strikes of 1911, 
wlien tlio ministry found tliomsolvcs 
forced to treat directly with tlio men’s 
representatives. 

Oriffin of trade unions. — Despite 
groat controTCrsy, tliere can bo little 
doubt of the acoumey of Drontano's 
view that T. U. were tlio successors 
of the craft-gilds, and more especially 
of the English gilda. The liittor were 


panics against (1) govemmontal and i organised associations of free handi- 
munieiiial interference In the form of I craftsmen, which c.xlstcd for the pur- 
burdensome taxation, opiire.ssivo in- j pose of protecting the members 
spection, etc., and (8) the trading ac- against the abuse of power on the part 
tlvitie.s of co-operative Bocieties; and . of the lords of towns, who cn- 
of municipal bodies. |deavourcd by imposts and otherwise 

Tradescant, John id. 1C37). a ; to oncro.ioli on tho treenian'.s earnings 

naturalist.is inostprob 'e him to tho dctiondonco 

ot .d vnrrig of ainbtesad, ... It is true that the oraft- 

the earliest account cxI .-hero deteriorated into 

plants. He took part in tho expedl-|mero societies for tho investment of 


tion against the Algerine pirates 
(1620), and brought back the ‘ Algicr 
apricot.’ His son, John Trndesrant 
(■160.'(-ti2), made a coUcotion of flowers, 
plants, and sheila, which he bestowed 
on Elias A.shinolc, who presented it to 
Oxford tlnivorsity (1682). He pub- 
lished Museum Tradeseantianum, 
1656. He introduced, ivitli his father, 
the lilac, acacia, and occidental plane. 

Tradesoantia, or Spider Wort, a 
genus of herbaceous plants (order 
Commelinaceai), hearing cymes of red 
or blue flowers. They are frequently 
grown under glass. 

Trade Unions. Tho object of T. U. 
is simply tho sub.stitution between 

n.,a nn.ninvor of collcHive 

g. A Tnodorn 
of workmen 

forr ■ ■ ■ •• • . - 

the ■ 
of li 
ing 

ticnlar industr}-. The Bccoudary 
function of a T. U., and that by ex- 
clusive reference to which tho jealousy 
of legal theory for years reeogni.scd its 
existence, ts to act as a benefit club 
or assurance company. Every mem- 
ber is bound by the rules to contri- 
bute a fixed rveekly sum to tho funds, 
from w'hich, in case of illness or lo.ss 
of emploj-ment, ho obtains assistance, 
or in the event of death his depond- 
I . , - — "••‘-•vhat- 
■ ■ . ■ ■ may 

, . ■ I tliat 

T. U. have been so powerful in recent 
years, and tho parliament of 1906 saw 
tho election of some lift T ' ' 

membeis, nearly aU of w 
purely T. U. representative 
crease of political power, 
though it may bo by th 
judgment (see hdow), has 


capital, or became identified with tho 
municipal authoritj- of a borough ; 
but it seems almost indisputably 
proved by Brontano that tlie T. U. 
originated with tho non-observance 
by master inanufaotnrors of tho regu- 
lations of the Statute of .■Ipprentioca 
(5 Eliz. c. 4), which regulations, ex- 
pressly designed to ensure ' good 
quality of work ’ by craftsmen, in- 
directly resulted in rendering tho 
po.sition of thelattorcminently sooure. 
Shortly, that statute forbade any one 
to practice either os master or jour- 
nej-mau any ‘ art, mystorj-, or manual 
occupation ’ unless lie liad boon ap- 
prenticed therein for seven years ; 
whoever had three apprentices must 
keep one journeyman, and for ovoiy 
other apprentice abo \’0 throe, one 
’oiunoyman ; the boms of 
>ro fixed to about twelve in 
. and from dawm till night in 
!); and wngus uoro to bo 
asses.scd yearly by the justices of the 
peace, which same authorities n oro to 
settle all disputes between masters 
and approutlecs, and to protoot tho 
latter. - -oappron- 

ticcs I ■ ' ■ competi- 
tion . ■ " in tho 

raaintonanco of a high degree of skill, 
while great stability and regularity of 
omploiunont was assured to both 
apprentice and joumoyman. More- 
over, slackness of trade, at all events 
in tho woollen industries, did not stop 
work In tho workshops, for the masters 
did not work to order, but simply 
took their products to the control 
Pjijp waited for 
: while in extreme cases, 

■ :3 took work from others 
■ a bad period. In tho 
3 it became customary to 
greatly I cmploj- workers who had never sorr-cd 


added to the effectiveness of a strike an apprenticeship, besides women and 
the cldef weapon of a union's children (tho latter at an corilor . ago 
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than wonld have been possible ^rith - 1 (2) the wilful and mallnious breaeh of 
out machinery), at a much lower rate 'contract of seryice so as to Cfiiise a 
of wn?es than the men. This violation : failure of eras or water or danuer to 
of old customs and laws soon brouerbt life. One concession was made to 
distress on tlio weavers, and led them T. U. in this Act in the clause which 
in 1790 to form a trade society, the allows that trade disputes shall form 
‘ Institution,” as it was called, amoncr an exception to the ppmeral criminal 
the Halifax cloth workers, tlie object law of conspiracy (see CoNSnuACT). 
of which was to prevent any one from ; Tiiis immunity froiti criminal respon- 
carryiuff on tlio trade contrary to law : sibillty, however, still left tlie unions 
and custom, and to assist sick mom- 1 liable to civil actions for daniaec done 
bors. Tlio same evolution is obsorv- by their aeents. whether in the* shape 
able in the case of tlio framework- of conspiratorial acts or otherwise, a 
knittera, the Spltalfields silk-weavers, responsibility fully exemplified in such 
the hattorsi calico printers, and , cattsc.s riihihres a* Qninn u. le'atliem, 
others, all of whom, at varions times i Allen v. Flood, and the Tail Vulc case, 
in the course of tlio 18th and 19th eon- I in which last ejisc it was decided that 
turics, combined, as soon as attempts ' the funds of a T. U. ennid be attached 
were made- to break up the old order to answer damages awarded against 
of things. the union. This state of the law led to 

Trade, nninns and the legistalare. — thepa-ssingoftheTfadesOisputes Act, 
The rise of the mere oapitalist-om- 190G, wliicli in some four sections 
ployer' as dtstinct from the master- placed T. U. in a position of legal im- 
inannfacturer had two results: (1) munity wliich no other association of 
the definite estrangement of employer individuals lias ever enjoyed liefore 
and workman ; (2) the depression of or since. The unique legal imiiiuni- 
wages all round as n consequonco of ties gained by T. U. in IHUB were, 
ovor-production. The ‘ workers,’ however, largely coimtcrlialanced 
becoming mere automata ; knowing by tlie set-Iiaok in political power 
nothing but a single process, where involved in the decision In the 
hoforo they could produce the whole ease of Osbtirne v. tlie Amalgaiiiated 
inanufantiired article ; in constant Society of Railway Servants (1908). 
danger of starvation tlirough the in- In that case tlic court of apiieal. over- 
troduotlon of laliour-savltig machin- ruling Mr. Justice Neville, held tliat a 
cry, frequently gave themselves over T. U. ooiiid neither allocate its funds 
to furious rioting. The more orderly to, nor make a levy for. political pur- 
elements combined, and bj’ the lover posea, and that its luiiful activities 
of strikes endeavoured to obtain .related exclusively to industrial mat- 
hotter terms of employment. The tors. Since tliat decision tins Laliour 
result of these combinations was the Party, after repeated elTorts, secured 
Combination Laws (i?-®-). the ono- j in 1918 the passing of an Aet partially 
sided nature of which was in no way reversiug the judgment. Tlie Trade 
palliated by the assumption that the ' Unions (No. 2) Act provides that a 
underlying principle of rendering T. U. may apply a portion of its funds 
illegal any agreement in restraint of ■ te political purposes, on condition 
trade (see Rkstuaint of Trade) ap- 1 that the majority of tiie nietnl»ers 
piled' equally to combinations of . approve thereof, and that the political 
masters as to those of men. and ordinary funds be kept sejiarate, 

Tlio repeal of the Combination and that those unwilling to contribute 
Laws ill 1824 loft the ‘ workers ’ free to the political fund sliall not he oom- 
to enter into T. U., and since that pelled to do so. 

year unions iiave been formed in most Economic effects of trade unionism. 
of the great manufacturing toivns, — It is beyond controversy that the 
where tlie concentration of members machinery of a T. U. cannot iiierease 
has given tlieni formidable influence the rate of wages by depressing the 
and ample funds (see chap. xi. of Bum- 1 profits of capital, for it is an economic 
ley’s liomance of Modem Industrn). \ comnionpiaco that such profits, i.e. 
Tiio legalisation of T. U. per se, irre- the ' wages of abstinence ’ or ’In- 
speotive of their tendencies in restraint terest on advances,’ are in a manner 
of trade, naturally led to abuses, a fixed quantity, ’fhe greater the in- 
Pioketing, intimidation, and incen- security of these profltH, the higher 
diarism, directed against both ‘ black- -will be tlie rate payable to the em- 
legs ’ and employers, were so fre- ployer as compensation for tlio eon- 
quontly resorted to that parliament tingency of loss. Moreover, with but 
in 1875 passed the Conspiracy and one exception, tliat of agiicultural 
Protection of Property Act, which industries, the struggle is not between 
punishes by lino or imprisonment (1) labour and capital, hut hetivoen the 
such acts as hiding tools, using labourer and the consumer ; and it is 
violence to a man or his wife or clear that the latter, when prices rise 
children, besotting ids liouso, and per- i as a result of the coercive action of 
Bistcntly following liim about ; and 1 T. U., will cut down his purchases to 
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tho lowest possible limit of subsist- 230,813 trades unionists represented 
ence. In the excepted case, of agri- at the Trades Union Contrress in tho 
culture the loss accminB from a rise year 1912-13 is attributable to tho 
in wapes would ultimately fall not on effect of the National ln.sumnco Act, 
the farmers but on the landlords, who 1911. The hostility to female mom- 
must necessarily decrease his rents, bers is sulllcicntly indicated by tho 
But even so agriculture need not be fact that tho latter still number loss 
consldmed, because experience shows than 10 per cent, of tlio whole, and 
that the dilBoulty of combination even these are for the most part 
among agricultural labourers, obscry- cotton or other textile oporativc.s, 
able in the infancy of T. U., continues Tho aggregate funds of all the prln- 
to the present day, and in any ca-se cipnl unions increased from four to 
the rapid improvements in agricul- five millions sterling during tlic same 
tural machinery would have quickly period, but the heavy drain on their 
nullified any effect an agricultural resourcesinlOllhasprobably brought 
union might have had. Again, the this total don-n by at least three- 
effect of a successful combfnatfon to quarters of a million, 
raise wages in those industries wlilch Amalgamation and avndicaiism . — 
manufacture goods capable of im- Tho outstanding feature of T. V. do- 
portation ^viU not raise prices beyond velopmcntin recent years isthemovc- 
the amount at which tho Importers ment towards amalgamation. Slany 
can afford to sell, while as to goods unionists have begun • to appreciate 

which cannot belmported.it has been ‘ ourrcduccslts 

indicated above that a rise in price ■ . . that the most 

can be continued only so long as tho . s not by par- 

consumer abstains from economising ' . . whole indus- 

his purchases. The net effect of the tries. Up to now, however, tho 
interference of T, U. has probably general body of unionists have, with 
been to augment prices nltliout In a few striking exceptions, notably 
any way decreasing the profits of cm- among tlio rallwaymen, not favoured 
ployers. Furthermore, there is con- the proposals for nmalgaroatlon ol 
slderable justification for the assump- different sections, proposals which, if 
tlon that T, U. are ' a macliinery by adopted, might well be a first step in 
which 10 per cent, of tho working tho direction of Mr. Belfort Bax’s 

classes combine to rob the remaining ■' ' ' ---’con- 

90 per cent.,’ in the coonomlo axiom • ■ olons 

that the wages fund is a certain . • ‘Ad- 

quantity : while there is even greater , ' , ' IleU- 

force in tho argument that a general crion of Socialism, 1890). If, os is 
rise in prioe.s, unaoeompanied by a I probable, such a fusion fell short of 
corresponding rise in wages, hits the I any such visionary ideal, it would 
trade unionist as hard as any other certainly liclp tlio aims of Syndlcal- 
1 ■ - .1 - - 'igm (g.v.). 

Trade union organisalions.~’Tiio 
■ ■ . ■ - 'chief e.xccutivo body of tho trade 

■ . . , ■ ■ unionist movement in England and 

I Wales is tho Parllaraentary Com- 
■ ■ ■ ■ mittco of the Trades Union Congress. 

■ Scotland and Ireland have separate 

T. U. congres3cs._ Tho Labour_Porty 

boon a rise in prices unaccompanied I and tho C ---..i— 

by any Increase in the cost of pro-) Unions as ■ 

- ,- I 1, 1 r-r, . ■ ■ ■ ... 


1912, is in no way inconsistent with 
the foregoing statements, inasmuch 
as the flexibility of wages is tacitly 
assumed by the omission in the Act of 
speciflo figures. 

Trade union statistics . — ^At tho end 
of 1912 there were over 1100 unions, 
with an aggregatemerabership of a bout 
3,000,000. 'riie number afilllatcd 
to the Trades Union Congress In 1913 
was 2,232,440. Tho increase in mem- 
bership for tho decade 1000-10 was 
about 250,000. Tho largo increase of 


world In mo numuer ol Uuuu Uu,uii- 
ista, has recently yielded placo to 
Germany, the chief national organi- 
sation for that country being tho 
General Commission of tho German 
T. U. formed In 1890. llcrr Karl 
Uegien, president of that body, is 
secretary of tho secretariat of tho 
International Trades Union Move- 
ment, to which nineteen countries 
with more than 7,000,000 trade 
imlonlsts are affiliated, Tho national 
body of tho U.S.A.. tho American 
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Federation of Labour, Uas about 
2,000,000 members, and the French 
T. U. movement is represented by 
the, smaller but active Confederation 
GenOralo du Travail. 

Trade Winds, the currents of air on 
the earth's surface travelling from 
the high pressure belt of the tropics 
to the low presBuro of the equatorial 
belt. Giving to the eastward rotation 
of the earth, they have a westward 
lag. In the N. hemisphere they are 
N.E., in the S. hemisphere S.E. ^vinds. 
In March the positions are: N.E. (At- 
lantic) 3»-2C" N.; (Paolflo) 5°-26° N.; 
S.E. (Atlantic) 0'’-25° S.; (Pacific) 3»- 
28° B. In September, N.E. (Atlan- 
tic) ll°-35° N.: (Pacific) 10°-30» N.; 
S.E. (Atlantic) 3°-25° S.; (Pacific) 7°- 
20° S. From JIarch to July each 
belt sivings northwards; from Sep- 
tember to January southward. 
Lying in regions where rotational ve- 
locity increases only slightly towards 
the equator, and travelling from a 
restricted to more extended areas, 
they tend to curve westwards only 
slightly and are of a mild nature, with 
on absence of vortices or cyclones. 
Their steadiness of strength and direc- 
non led to the name trade (trend). 
The configuration of land and water 
leads to greater curvature and a 
general formation of great anticy- 
clones, of which the trades' form the 
equatorial half. Towards the W. of 
the oceans they become more westerly 
and impinge on the E. coasts of con- 
tinents, giving satisfactory rainfall. 
At their origin they are dry, fresh, 
gentle breezes, but they gradually 
become damp and stronger, cumulus 
woud of characteristic nature forming. 
The regions are marked by little rain- 
fall and greater salinity over the 
ocean ; the corresponding land re- 
pons tending to desert conditions. 
fnii-tradcs are the return currents 
from the equator travelling above 
me trade wnds and towards the 
A^-E. They are in part the source of 
the westerlies on the polar sides of the 
tropical calms ; the term is some- 
times erroneously applied to these 
surface winds. Reversed trades occur 
particularly in the Indian Ocean dur- 
the summer, when they form the 
p.w, monsoons. They succeed in 

dragging ’ the S.E. trades across the 
equator, the doldrums thus not oc- 
curring. 

Traduoianism, the theory that souls 
“C propagated m a similar way to the 
procreation of the body. See Tertul- 
ddh 8 treatise Vefanima. 

Trafalgar, the name of a cape on the 
o- coast of Spain between Cadiz and 
„dnfa, and the scene of the great 
JJdval victory of the English fleet 
under Lord Nelson over the combined 
rrcnch and Spanish fleets under 


■Villeneuve on Oct. 21, 1805. This 
battle shattered the power of France 
and Spain at sea at a time when 
Napoleon had made himself mas- 
ter of Europe and protector of tho 
Confederation of the Rhine. Nelson, 
after the close of the Danish War in 
1801 and his unsuccosslnl attack on 
the preparations at Boulogne for the 
Invasion of England, had retired to his 
estate at Merton, and apparently for 
good. But the short peace of Amiens 
was soon dissolved, and Nelson was 
called upon to resume thecommandof 
the Mediterranean fleet (1803). Dur- 
ing the winter of 1804 he watched 
Toulon harbour, where the French 
were preparing to embark a largo 
body of troops for some unknown 
destination. Nelson sailed for Bar- 
celona to draw them out, and in his 
absence 'Villeneuve with ten ships-of- 
thc-line and many frigates put to sea 
(Jan. 18, 1805). Nelson, believing 
"Villeneuve to be going to Egypt, him- 
self sailed for Sicily, but Villeneuve 
had passed the Straits of Gibraltar 
and effected a jimction with the 
Spanish fleet at Cadiz. Nelson, on 
learning this, chased "Villeneuve to 
the W. Indies, whence the French, in 
terror of his name, returned without 
accomplishing anything. Nelson re- 
turned in pursuit, but learning that 
tho enemy had arrived at Cadiz, ho 
returned to England, but immedi- 
ately volunteered his services again, 
which, of course, wero readily ac- 
cepted, and joined Collingwood’s 
squadron off Cadiz (Sept. 29). Early 
in October Nelson received Informa- 
tion from which he concluded the 
enemy would soon put to sea, and 
having on Oct. 4 laid before his admi- 
rals and captains a simple mode of 
attack, ho disposed his fleet in such a 
manner os to tempt the enemy to 
come out. The Euryalus frigate 
kept watch within half a mile of tho 
harbour mouth; eight sall-of-the-Iino 
were kept at a still greater distance; 
Kelson, on the Victory, remained off 
Cape St. Mary with the rest of his 
fleet of twenty-seven sall-of-the-line 
and four frigates, tho frigates extend- 
ing in a line of communication be- 
tween him and the seven or eight ships 
off or near Cadiz. The enemy put to 
sea on the 19th. The last order given 
by Nelson, who displayed on this 
occasion all his wonted animation and 
confidence, was the historic utterance: 
‘ England expects every man this day 
to do hU duty.’ Perhaps tho most 
remarkable phase of the battle Itself 
was the deaerate struggle between 
the Victory and Tem&raire on the ono 
side and the Redoubtable and tho Fou- 
aeux on the other, the four ships form- 
ing ‘ as compact a tier as if they had 
been moored together.’ It was a 
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shot from the cross-trees of the Jte- 
doubtable that killed Nelson, the 
musket-baJ] entering the epaulet on 
the lei t shoulder, passing through the 
spine, and lodging in the muscles of 
the back. The British loss n-as 450 
killed and 1250 wounded. Nineteen 
of tile enemy’s fleet (which had com- 
prised tliirty-three sail-of-the-line 
and seven frigates) were captured 
and one blown up. The prisoners 
numbered 12.000. The result of the 
victory saved England from all 
chance of an invasion and paved the 
way for the ultimate success of the 
Anglo-Russian treaty to re.sist the en- 
croaolimeuts of France and to secure 
the independence of Europe. 

Tragacanth, or Gum Dragon, a gum 
derived from various plants, but 
principally from Astragalus uerus ; a 
low leguminous thorny bush with 
pinnate leaves and axillary clusters 
of yellow flowers, native of Asia 
Minor. The gmn is used in the arts 
and in pharmacy. 

Tragedy, see Drajia. 

Tragopan, a genus of gallinaceous 
birds with a crested head and a horn- 
like carbuncle behind each eye and a 
distensible wattle under the bill. The 
plumage is groyish-bron-n speckled 
with scarlet aud black spots. Five 
species occur in Asia, and their in- 
troduction into Britain has been 
recommended. 

Traherne, Thomas (c. 16X7-74), an 
English nriter, a native of Hereford. 
He was the author of Roman Forgeries 
(1673), Christian Ethics (1675), and 
A Serious and Patheticall Contempla- 
tion of the Mercies of Qod (1699), be- 
sides poems published in 1906, edited 
by Dobell. 

Traill, Henry Duff (1842-1900), an 
English author aud joiu-nalist. bom 
at Blackheath. He was cjilled to the 
bar In 1869. but devoted his spare 
time to literature, and in 1873 ho 
became a contributor to the Pall Mall 
Gazelle. From 1880-95 he 
stall of St. James's Gazette, 
the same period wrote lor uio 
Saturdau Renew. He was also the 
chief political leador-wTitor on the 
Daflv Tdegraiih (1882-97). In 1897 
he hee.ame first editor of Literature, 
and has published : Life of Sir John 
Franklin, 1896 ; Number Twenty, 
1892 : The New Fiction, 1897 (collec- 
tions of essays): and The New Lucian 
(a series of • Dialogues of the Dead ’). 

Trained-bands, see Militia. 

Training, see Athletics, Gtmnas- 
Tics, Bhvsical 'Prainino, Rowino. 

Training Colleges, or Normal 
Schools, are institutions lor instruct- 
ing young teachers in the principles 
of their profession. The function of 
T. C. in the United Kingdom is really 
two-fold, as the colleges aim at giving 
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a general higher education as well as 
imparting specific pedagogical in- 
struction. The necessity for such in- 
stitutions was recognised ns early ns 
the 16th century by Hiehard Mul- 
caster, an English schoolmaster. The 
education of the young was too often 
left to persons who had failed in other 
professions, or who wished to cam a 
living wMlo waiting for better oppor- 
tunities. The same danger to educa- 
tional efficiency was felt us late ns the 
beginning of the 19th century, and is 
not wholly absent at the present day. 
Lancaster and Bell both employed 
the expedient of training teachers by 
the monitorial system, in wliioh young 
people still under instruction helped 
to teach those still younger. In their 
efforts to establish a well-organised 
elementary school system. Boll and 
Lancaster diverged on the question of 
religion. In 1808 the Royal Lan- 
casterian Society, afterwards called 
the British and Foreign School 
Society, was formed with distinct 
Nonconformist tendencies. In 1809 
Bell’s followers founded the National 
Society for Promoting the Educa- 
tion of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church throughout 
England and Wales. From those two 
societies sprang a system of elemen- 
tary schools and, later on, a number 
of T. C. In 1839 tho British and 
Foreign School Society College at 
Battersea was founded, and In IS42 
tho National Society established one 
at Borough Road. In 1843 govern- 
ment aid was granted in tho matter 
of building T. C.; tho British and 
Foreign School Society founded 
collegos at StockwoII, Swansea, 
Bangor, Darlington, and Saffron 
Walden: while the Established Church 
responded ivith diocesan colleges 
throughout tho country. Meanwhile, 
the rise of colleges of unlvcraity rank 
at various provincial centres led to 
tho establislimont of day T. C. In 
'■ rewith. Other religious 
founded colleges with 
a curium uu ‘ " ■* ' 

the Wesleya ■ 

(1849) and 

qualification for entrance to these 
coliegea was success in passing tho 
King’s Scholarship Examination, 
latterly known ns tho Preliminary 
Examination for tho Elementary 
Teacher’s Cortifleato, or one of a 

number of 05 ' 

as equivalent; 
colleges also 

tho nature of ■ ■ . 

test was parti . . ' 

when increased government aid was 
accompanied by a demand that at 
least half of tho accommodation pro- 
vided by denominational colleges 
should bo at tho disposal of qualified 
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students without regard to religious 
opinion. Latteriy, T. C. liaTe been 
tounded hy county councils and 
other secuiar bodies, so that the re- 
ligious difficulty promises to he a 
diminishing quantity. 

Trajan (Marcus Ulpius Nerva Traja- 
nus) (e. 53-117 A.D.), a Roman em- 
l^ror, born at Italica, near Seville. 
He received a rigorous military train- 
ing from Ids father and gained 
further experience in the East and in 
Germany, where he served with dis- 
tinction. He was in consequence 
made consul in 91, and at the close of 
97 was adopted by the Emperor 
Nerva, who gave him the rank of 
Ctesar. and nominated him as his suc- 
cessor. In 101 T., who had succeeded 
to the throne in 98 on the death of 
Nerva, sot out on his campaign 
against the Dacians. This occupied 
him some three years, at the end of 
which Decebalus sued for peace and 
T. returned in triumph to Rome. In 
114 the emperor left Romo to make 
war on the Armenians and the Par- 
tbians, and in the course of two 
campaigns he conquered the greater 
part of the Parthian empire, and 
took the Parthian capital of Ctesi- 
Tlion. In 116 ho descended the Tigris 
and enteredt ho ErythrnM,n Sea, but 
in his absence the Parthians rose 
against the Romans, and he was 
forced to return. Be.sidcs his military 
exploits ho constructed several great 
toads, built libraries (c.g. Ulpxa Bib- 
liotheca), and a theatre in the Campus 
JIartIus, 

Tralee, a co. tn. and seaport of 
Kerry, Ireland, 4 m. N.AV. of Ardfert. 
Trades in butter and exports grain. 
Pop. (1911) 10,300. It is situated at 
the head of Tralee Bay, which has a 
length of 15 m., and a maximum 
breadth of 7 m. 

Tralloborg, a tn. of JIalniOhus gov., 
Sweden, on the S. coast. 15 m. S.S.B. 
of MalmO. Just W. of the town a 
submarine cable runs W. of Riigen 
Is., Germany. Pop. 9909. 

Trammel-net, see Fishebies, Sea. 

Tramontano, a -wind blowing along 
the shores of the Adriatic, of a fresh, 
northerly nature. 

Tramps, see Vagraxts. 

Tramways. By the Tramways Act, 
1870, any town council iq.v.), county 
council, or company can construct T. 
provided they obtain the necessary 
powers under a private Act of Parlia- 
ment or a provisional order iq.v.) of 
the Board of Trade confirmed by 
Parliament. An application by a 
council for a provisional order must 
bo authorised by a resolution at a 
special meeting attended by two- 
thirds of tlie members. When a com- 
pany apply the consent of the local 
district council is necessary, though. 


when the T. are proposed to be con- 
structed in more than one district, the 
Board of Trade can dLSi)ense with such 
consent if the sanction of councils re- 
presenting dh-tricts througli which at 
least two-tliirds of the T. will bo laid 
is obtained by the company. Before 
granting a provisiouai order the 
Board of Trade generally holds a local 
inquiry. Similarly, Parliament will 
not allow a private Bill to be intro- 
duced until the consent of the local 
authorities concerned has been ob- 
tained. A local council may, at the 
expiration of twenty -one years after 
the grant to a company of tlie power 
to construct a T., purchase so much 
of the tmdertaking with the approval 
of the Board of Trade, as is within 
their district, or after the expiration 
of six months from the opening of the 
T. acquire it by agreement. Neither 
under the Tramway Act of 1870 nor 
tmder an order has a council power to 
work a T., and they must lease them 
to a company in default of being vested 
with special statutory powers to run 
the undertaking themselves. Any 
county, municipal borough, or urban 
district council can obtain from the 
Light Railway Commissiouers power 
to construct a light railway, i.e. a 
tramway worked by steam or electric 
power upon the public high waysfLight 
Railways Act, 1896). 

Iron rails for T. principally for nse 
at collieries were first introduced by 
James Outram, an engineer, in 1776, 
at the Duke of Norfolk’s colliery at 
Sheffield. Other works were soon 
carried out by Outram in many parts 
of the country, and they were called 
‘ Outram ways,’ and it is said that 
the first portion of the word was 
omitted and the word ’ tram-ivay ’ 
adopted. Passenger Ts. were first in- 
troduced in America in 1832, and 
were laid down between New York 
and Harlem. A system which spread 
rapidly in America was tho grooved 
rail, the invention of a Frenchman 
named Loubat about 1852. These 
rails were fixed to longitudinal 
wooden sleepers. The groove was, 
however, found to bo dangerous lor 
wheel traffic and a stepped rail was 
adopted, and these are still largely 
used in America. The first T. in 
Great Britain was laid down in Bir- 
kenhead by Francis Train in 1860. 
He used the step rail, but this was 
dangerous and inconvenient for the 
traffic and the grooved rail was sub- 
stituted. Liverpool then became the 
first town of any size to adopt and 
lay down a T., tho system being com- 
menced in 1868. The rail, a flat 
grooved one, was fixed to longitudinal 
timber sleepers with the bars laid on 
a concrete bed. It was found, how- 
ever, to be dangerous and unreliable 
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as the rails were liable to shift on the 
timber and become loose. To 
obviate this various devices in the 
form of chairs and other hullt-np 
systems were adopted, Charles Burn 
Invented, in 1860, a girder rail, which 
had the groove planed out after 
rolling, entailing enonnoiiB expense 
in the production of the rail. Caving 
to this it was very little adopted. In 
1879 an improvement was effected 
and patented by John Kerr, who pro- 
duced a girder rail %vith the groove 
rolled at the same tlme.thus materially 
lessening the cost. This rail was first 
used at Ipswich and afterwards at 
Woohvlch, Wigan, and Gateshead. 
This form of rail has proved very 
satisfactory and is now the type of 
rail generally adopted. The fish- 
plates were originally too large to fit 
m to the web of the rail closely, but 
now they are fixed flush with the 
web. The latest form of joint is the 
welded joint. Cars propelled by elec- 
tricity were first introduced in 1835. 
Many systems of taking the current 
were devised, some having a third 
ralj alongside the track as a con- 
ductor rail. The Portrush and 
Giant’s Causeway electric T., 1883, 
was the first T. in the United King- 
dom to take current from a con- 
ductor. The first T. to carry tho 
public In America was constructed In 
1884 at Providence, Rhode Is. Tho 
cable system of T. was adopted 
largely in America, and the success in 
its working led to several systems 
being constructed in England, Bir- 
mingham .(central), Edinburgh (nor- 
thern), Brixton (now electric conduit 
system), Douglas (Isle of Man), and 
Matlock. The cable T. at Hlghgate 
Hill was the first one of its kind in 
this cotmtry, having been opened in 
1884; It was only running for ten 
years. Birmingham and Edinburgh 
systems wore both opened in 1888. 
The only remaining system of tliis 
kind of T. in this country to-day is 
that at Edinburgh, all the others 
having been superseded. It is said 
that to construct a double-track 
system for a three minutes’ sorvico 
costs £20,000 per m. 

There are two systems by 7.-hloh 
the current is delivered to tho c.ars. 
In the more general system the 
power is distributed to tho system 
^vlth a pressure of 550 volts at tho 
generator terminals. This gives a 
pressure of 500 volts at any part 
of tho trolley rrlro, and the cars 
are worked by a continuous cur- 
rent. In tho other system tho 
power is distributed at a high voltage 
in tho three-phase form. It is then 
transmitted through threo-ooro paper 
Insulated lead-covered cables to sub- 
stations situated at convenient points 
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along the T. route. These sub- 
stations are equipped with motor- 
generators whioh transform tlio high 
pressure three-phase power into a 
continuous ourrent of about 500 
volts. This system is called the 
alternating system. 

There are three systems of electric 
T. : (1) The overhead trolley system; 
(2) tho conduit system; (3) tho sur- 
face contact system. 

(1) 7'he overhead Irollcy si/stcm . — 
This system was largely adopted in 
America. I n this country, jmwercr, 
great difficulty was experienced in 
getting permission to erect tho over- 
head wires. However, Leeds con- 
structed the Roundhay lino in 1891 
on this principle. Part of tho S. 
Staffordshire T. were also converted 
to tho system, and since then tho 
overhead trolley has been genoraily 
adopted. A copper conductor is 
generally supported on insulators at 
a height of about 20 ft. from the 
ground by steel transverse wires 
strctclilng from poles on cither side 
of the road, or direct by tho insula- 
tors on to arms stretched on either 
side of one central polo between the 
tracks. This copper-wire conduotor 
conveys the electricity from tho sub- 
station to tho tramcar. The tram- 
car is supplied udth a trolley pole, 
having a wheel or bow at tho upper 
end next the copper wire. This wheel 
collects the power and convoj's It to 
tho motors and other apparatus of 
control on tho oar. Tho power, after 
it has passed through tho motors on 
tho car, is conducted to tho wheels 
and then to tho rails. Each rail is 
bonded to the other by means of 
copper vires and form a conductor 
along which tho power is conveyed 
to tho sub-station. 

(2) 77ic conduit system — This is 
the system that has been favoured 
mostly by London and Bournemouth. . 
The London County Council system is 
the largest of its kind in tho world 
and tho 22 iostmodern. Slany examples 
are also to I ‘ ' ' ‘ ■ ' ' — 

and E 22 ropc 
are sltuatoi . 

I 2 i 2 dway between tho two rails of each 
track, and tho ourrent is convoyed to 
tho ca 2 -B by means of a plough which 
passes through a slot in tho road and 
isalso fastened to tho car. Tho London 
County Council’s system has tho slot 
rail formed of Z-seetion rails bolted 
at intervals to heavy cast-iron yokes, 
tho width of tho slot being j in. Tho 
slot rail weighs GO lbs. per yd. and is 
7 in. high. Tho conductors are two 
in number and are of soft steel tees 
wolghhig 22 lbs. per yd., carried In 
porcelain insulators placed 15 ft. 
apart, which nro fastened to tho 
22 ndcrsldo of tho slot r 2 Uls. Tho sur- 
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(aco contact is 31 in. in depth. The 
conduit has a depth of 1 ft. 9i in. from 
the top of the Blot rail, and the base 
of the yokes, which arc bedded in 
concrete, is 1 ft. 11 in. from tlio sur- 
faco. 

(3) The surface contact system . — 
Alchoush many surface contact 
systems have been Invented, only 
very few have been put into practice, 
and then only TOth questionable 
success, as they appear to bo more or 
less unreliable. Tlds system consists 
of contact studs, which are placed 
about 15 ft. apart along the centre 
portion of the track from which 
‘ skates ’ collect the current for the 
car propulsion. Tho systems at pre- 
sent working sucoessfully are those at 
Wolverhampton, constructed on the 
‘ Lorain ’ principle, and at Lincoln, 
constructed on tho ‘ G. B.’ (Grifflths- 
Bodoll) system. The ‘ Lorain * prin- 
ciple is worked as follows. It consists 
of two main parts : (1) The Insulating 
material of stone, and (2) a metallic 
cover. When a car is passing over a 
stud tho magnets on the car magnetise 
the iron cover. Tho armature in the 
slot is raised by tho magnetic influ- 
ence and thus brings tho carbon con- 
tacts together and in turn delivers 
tho current to tho car motors by 
means of tho oollootlng shoo or 
■ skate.’ The ‘ G. B. ’ system is worked 
as follows : tlie current is convoyed 
from tho generating station by moans 
of a bare stranded galvanised iron 
cable carried on Insulators in a 5-ln. 
stoneware pipe which acts as a con- 
duit. The contact plates consist of T- 
iron bedded with bitumen in solid 
granite. Tho stem of tho contact pro- 
jects downward into tho conduit. 
The lower end is slotted out, and in 
it a sliding I smtoh is supported, by 
wire and slides, between copper faces, 
in tho fork formed in tho switch. 
Contact is secured at tho lower end 
of tho switch by moans of copper 
clips, connected with tho stem by 
flexible copper leads. Connection 
with the conductor and contact stud 
is effected by powerful magnets on 
tho car, working as follows : As tho 
oar posses over the contact stud tho 
stem of tho contact is magnetised and 
the plunger switch, wlilch has a car- 
bon contact, moves do\vnward to- 
wards tho cable conductor and im- 
mediately makes a contact with tliis 
conductor. Tho current tlion passes 
to the contact plate and is conducted 
through tho collecting skate on tho 
oar to the motors. When tho car 
leaves tho stud tho plunger switch is 
disconnected from tho stud by 
moans of a powerful spring, with- 
drawing tho carbon contact, and tho 
current is immediately out off from 
the stud. In some cases tho stud is 


stiil ‘ alive ’ after the car has passed 
and to overcome this difficulty extra 
‘ skates ’ are sometimes provided on 
tho cars, which trail after the collect- 
ing skate and short-circuits the live 
stud with the track rail. This system 
was laid down by tho London County 
Council in tho East End of London, 
but was afterwards removed. 

Comparative costs of tramway 
systems. — Under normal conditions 
and excluding cable work and other 
items, which are common to all 
systems, tho cost of track per mile 
averages out at about the following 
figures : Conduit system, £17,000; 
‘ G. B.' system, £11,000; overhead 
trolley system, £10,000. 

Railless trolley traction. — This form 
of traction is at present in its infancy 
in England, though it has met ivlth 
success in Austria, Hungary, Franco, 
and Italy. The cars are run on tho 
ordinary roads by means of double- 
trolley wires. Two systems ai-e in 
voguo at present, the flexible system 
and the polo system. Tho first uses a 
truck-llko collector of the current, 
having four grooved wlieels, two on 
tlio positive and two on the negative 
wdres. The polo system is similar to 
that on the electric overhead system, 
tliougli, of course, two poles and two 
wires arc needed to obtain a ‘ return.* 
A recent Board of Trade return shows 
that tho T. in the country now have 
a mileage of 2637 route m., 1777 of 
which are owned by local authorities. 
The total capital expenditure amounts 
to £52,600,000, representing 172 
imdertakings. In the year 1911-12 
the number of passengers carried 
represented sixty-nine times tho 
whole population. Tho nett receipts 
of the local authorities o;vnlng T. 
amounted to £4,250,000, nearly 
£500,000 of which was paid in relief 
of tho rates. The capital expenditure 
amounted to £13,623 per m. of single 
track lor track and works only, but 
tho total cost was £18,005, including 
all items in tho construction. See 
Professor R. H. Smith, Electric 
Traction ; Wilson and Lydall, Elec- 
trical Traction ; Ashe and Kelly, 
Electric Railways ; W. R. Bowkor, 
The Practical Construction of Electric 
Tramways. 

Trance (Lat. transire, to cross over), 
n term somewhat loosely applied to 
many abnormal states of conscious- 
ness, particularly to sleep of a cata- 
leptic nature. In former times tho 
condition of T., whether it consisted 
of n deep sleep or an exalted state of 
consciousness, was attributed to tho 
passage of tho soul out of the body of 
the subject, and the Invasion of 
another spirit for tho time being. Tho 
theory of spirit possession has not yet 
gone by tho board ; earnest, and, in 
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some cases, Ecientjflcally-minded in 
Tcstiffators ■ are constantly studyinj? 
such [ilienomena. From the medical 
point of view, the T. is held to be a 
condition of hypnosis, in (vhicii the 
subject may be susceptible to impres- 
sions of a hallucinatory nature, and 
maybe entirelyimperrious to ordinary 
physieal stimuli. See F. W, H. Myers, 
•IluTiian Personality ; F. Podmore, 
Modem Spiritualism. 

Tranent, a small tn. in Haddinffton- 

-- .;■■■■ " r 'nbnrgh. 

Has an 
mines 
Pop. 

(1911)4309. 

Trani, a seaport of S. Italy, proy. 
Bari, on the Adriatic. Trades in 
wine, figs, oil, almonds, and grain. 
The harfaotir has lost the Importance 
it held during the Crusades. Pop. 
32,000. 

Tranquobar,, a maritime tn. of 
Madras, India, on the Coromandel 
coast in- the Tanjore dist., at the 
mouth of the Cauvery, 105 m. S. of 
Madras. It was purchased by Bri- 
tain from the Danes In 1845. It has 
a fort, a mosque, and several pagodas. 
Pop.l3,U2. 

Transbaikalia, or Dauria, a prov. of 
E, Siberia, to the E. of Lake Baikal, 
almost equal in size to Austria-Hun- 
gary. It consists for the most part of 
a plateau, about 2000 ft. above sea- 
level, covered with forests, marslies, 
and prairies, with the mts. of Khamar 
Daban, Barguzin, and Vablonovi 
rising above it. The prov. is watered 
by the affluents of Lake Baikal, and 
by tributaries of the Amur and 
Selenga. The climate is, on the whole, 
dry. The cliiof ind<i8tries are cattle- 
breeding, himting, flshii ‘ ‘ ■ 
and to a certain extent. 

There are no manufs. of 
but fur is largely export! . . . ■ 

prov., Khita ; other chief towns: 
Barguzin, Nerchinsk, Selenginsk, and 
Verkhnendinsk. Area, 229,520 sq. m. 
Pop. is very sparse, 7 0 per cent, con- 
sisting of Russians. It is estimated at 
about 833,400. 

Transcaspian Province, a prov. of 
Asiatic Russia, bounded on tho E, 
bv Khiva and Bokhara, W. by tlie 
Caspian Sea, N. by Uralsk, and S. 
by Persia. It has an area of 213,865 
sq. m., and a pop. of 440,800. Tho 
surface is partly mountainous and 
partly desert, but there is a fertile 
region at the base of the Kopet Dagh, 
where- wheat, cotton, and fruit are 
grown, and sheep and cattle pastured. 
The principal rivers arc tho Murghab 
and the Heri-rud, which are useful 
for irrigation purposes. The cluef 
minerals include gypsum, s 
sulphur, and tho petroleum : 
is; important. The inhabit! 


Trancendentalism 
mainly Turkomans and KergUz, 
with a sprinkling of Russians. Tho 
Kara-kum Desert extends from the 
Ust-Urt Plateau, on tho E. of the 
Caspian, to the borders of Afghani- 
stan, encircling tho oasis of Morv, 
widch is a depression of tho Murghab 
Valley. The town In tho oasis has an 
ancient history, and is referred to in 
the Zendavesta. Alexander the Great 
added to its importance, but It was 
destroyed by tho Mongols in tho 
middle ages. The ruins at Bairam 
mark its site. Cap. of the prov. is 
Ashkabad. 

Transcaspian Railway, a gov. 
owned lino of Asiatic Russia, witli 
a terminus at Krasnovodsk, a tn. on 
the S.E. shore of tho Caspian Sua. It 
sldrts tho southern boundurj- of the 
Kara-kum Desert, passing through 
Merv.Boklinra, Samarcand, Klioknhd, 
to Andijan, where a branch lino con- 
nects with . . ■■ ■ '■ 

borders. 1 
with tho ■ ■ 
way runnii : ’• 

and Andijan. Tho gauge is 5 ft,, and 
the total mileage is 2380 m. 

Transcaucasia, tho southern dlv. of 
tho gov. of Caucasia, comprising the 
military districts of the Black Son 
and tho govs, of Baku, Elisa votpol, 
Erivan, Kntais, and Tiflls, together 
with tho provinces of Batuna, Kars, 
and Daghestan. It has an area oi 
95.402 sq. m., and embraces tlio most 
popuJous and most fertile parts of 
Caucasia, the valleys of the Rion and 
tho Kura. The chief crops are maize, 
rice, tobacco, and cotton, but various 
kinds of fodder are also cultivated, 
viz., hay, r.vo-grnss and hicorne. Tlio 
vine is also largely grown, and 

' of ■’ - -c 

for 

bcin ■ ' ■ 

■ is . . . 

animals arc 

domestic industries are extensively 
carried on and exliibit a Iiigli degree 
of tcolmical skill and nrtistio taste. 
The chief tovm is Ti/lls. Pop. 

0,695,500, belonging to various races. 

Transcendentalism, bas a double 

signiflenneo : (o) philosophical, and 
(b) tbeolo T". " '' !" 

associated ' 

use of tilt ■ ■ . . ■ 

previous ■ 
and ids si... . 

Idea of a priori (or intuitive) ns 
opposed to a posteriori (or experien- 
tial) cognition. In n broader sense T. 
signifies tlr iHyo 

attitude of . ' s ■ is 

allied to tl ■ ■ It 

expresses tho idea of n supersenBuouB 
. .. — .-- igciousncss, on intuitive 

. f divine truth, ns opposed 
■ ■ rationalism. Tlio most 
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rominent ecliool of theological T. 
egan in Non* England (the Trans- 
cendental Club, 1830), and included 
Emerson, Ridley, Bronson, Alcott, 
Thoreau. Margaret Fuller, and others. 

Transept, in architecture, that part 
of a building which lies across, or in 
a direction at right angles to the 
main axis. 

Transfiguration, Feast of the (Aug. 
0), commemorates the important 
event in our Lord’s life narrated in 
JIatt. xvii., etc. In the English 
Church it is a black-letter day, but it 
is a red-letter day in the American 
Gliurch. 

Transformer, see Electric Distri- 
bution. 

Transformism, or Transformismo, 
tho name given to the parliamentary 
policy inaugurated in 1884 by Signor 
Agostino Depretis, when prime minis- 
ter of Italy, which olfectualb' and 
completely broke up the old party 
orgaiusatlons. Under this system, 
which purported to unite moderate 
men from all parties against agitation 
of the o.xtremo Left, ministers wei-e 
selected from those heads of factions 
and interests which commanded most 
votes in tho chamber. It ivas un- 
doubtedly intended by Depretis as a 
bond fide unifying constitutional de- 
vice, but was not popular with tho 
Italians and was hotly vilified by the 
extremists. 

Transfusion, tho passage of fluid 
from one vessel to another, especially 
tho Introduction of fluid into tho 
blood-Tcssols. Saline solutions are 
usually used for this purpose, but T. 
of blood alone provides the necessary 
ingredients when much blood has 
been lost. Communication is made, 
in tho direct method, from one 

erson to the other without the 

lood being exposed to tho-action of 
the air. 

Transit fnstrumcnt.an astronomical 
Instrument used for ascertaining the 
right ascension of a star, i.c. tho 
exact moment of its crossing the 
meridian of a place. It is constructed 
in various forms including tho port- 
able. A telescope is accurately 
mounted on a horizontal axis which 
turns on pinions in Y bearings canied 
on two pillars ; this axis is placed 
duo E. and W., and tho telescope is 
thus capable of moving in a vertical 
plane, which is that of the meridian. 
A small graduated circle fixed to the 
axis enables tho observer to adjust 
the telescope to the approximate 
declination. In tho foc:il plane of the 
telescope a vertical ‘ wire,’ of spider’s 
''vob, is placed accurately central, to 
give tho meridian, and other parallel 
wires are arranged equidistantly. Two 
horizontal wires are arranged, one on 
each Bide of the middle of tho vertical 
XII 


tvires, and fairly close. As soon as tho 
star enters tho field of view, tho tele- 
scope is adjusted so that the Imago 
travels between these wires. At the 
moment the imago Is bisected by tho 
middle vertical wire, tho observer 
presses a button which registers the 
exact moment on an electric chrono- 
graph. Delicate spirit levels are 
carried lor testing the level of the 
horizontal axis, and a reversing gear 
Is provided whereby tho instrument 
Is lifted and reversed, so that the 
pinions change places and tho oppo- 
site part of the meridian may be 
observed. Tho reticle in tho focal 
plane is illuminated by means of a 
lamp carried on a bracket, and 
usually transmitting its beams 
through the horizontal axis. 

Broken transit : In this instrument 
the eyepiece is fixed at right angles 
to tho telescopic axis, and a prism 
carried in tho central tube reflects tho 
image of tho star, which can thus be 
more conveniently seen. Correction 
must be applied for ' flexure of axis.’ 
Prism vertical transit: Tho horizontal 
axis is here placed duo N. and S., so 
that the telescope moves in a vortical 
ciiele passing through due E, and W. 
The transit or meridian circle is a 
more massive instrument, arranged 
for reading tho declination of tho 
star accurately as it crosses tho 
meridian. Tho graduatcd circle is in 
this case much larger, 2 ft. to 4 ft. 
in diam., and is sometimes duplicated ; 
the graduations descend to 5 min., 
sometimes to 2 min. The movement of 
tho telescope is read by the position 
of the marks on the clrelo opposite a 
fixed index. Reading is carried out 
by meaus of a micrometer microscope, 
in tho focal plane of which are cross- 
wires, tho intersection of wliich 
appears at tho exact reading on tho 
circle. The wires are capable of 
travel by means of a micrometer 
screw, the head of which is graduated. 
The movement of this screw neces- 
sary to bring the intersection of tho 
wires to the nearest mark on the 
circle gives tho fraction of tho divi- 
sion; this can usually be read to with- 
in an error of 2 sec., or 1/048000 of the 
circle. In another form of tho instru- 
ment the eye-piece of tho telescope is 
arranged to travel by means of a 
micrometer screw until tho wires 
reach the star, at which position it is 
kept fixed. At the e.xact moment 
contact is arranged to give the time 
automatically on the chronograph, 
with a view to eliminating tho 
‘ personal equation.’ Such an instru- 
ment was erected at tho Cape in 1903. 
The methods of transit observation 
were first used by Tycho Brah6, but 
the Instrument was invented by 
Olaus Roomer in 1GS9. Tho first 

K 
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Greenwich instrnniont was mounted 
in 1850. 

Transition, in architecture, the 
passage from one style to another 
Tins process is always slow, and' 
lienee there is always a period in 
which the new features arc being 
tentatireij’ introduced. 

Transkei Territory, one of the most 
productive regions of S. Africa, prin- 
cipally in the prov. of Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Translation from one language to 
another is the art of adctpiately 
rendering the writings of one lan- 
gtrago into the language of another. 
The whole virtue of a T., as such, lies 
in its adequacy, and here a slight dis- 
tinction must DC made between two 
kinds of Ts. The lower kind attempts 
to convoy the litoral meaning of its 
original, and hence adheres slavishly 
to the text even at the cost of forced 
and involved constructions. Ts. from 
a language at a high degi’eo of culture 
into a language destitute or almost 
destitute of literature are apt to bo of 
this kind. Slavish verbal accurucy is 
the great fault of the earliest Ts. made 
into a Teutonic tongue — the T. of the 
Scriptures into Gothic by Ulflias. The 
aim and method of the higher T. is 
expressed by Dryden in lan^age 
which has never been bettered. 
Spealdng of poetical T. lie says, 

‘ Thus it appears necessary, that a 
man should bo a nice critic in his 
mother-tongue before ho attempts to 
translate a foreign language. Neither 
is it snffleient that he be able to Judge 
of words and stylo; but he must be a 
master of them too: ho must perfectly 
understand his author’s tongue, and 
absolutely command his own. So 
that, to be a thorough translator ho 
must be a thorough poet. Neither Is 
it enough to give his author's seimo fn 
good English, in poetical e.xpressions, 
and in musical numbers; for. though 
all these arc exceedingly difficult to 
perform, there yet remains a harder 
task; and it is a secret of which few 
translators have sufficiently thought 
— that is, the maintaining the char- 
acter of an author, wliich distin- 
guishes him from ail others, and 
makes him appear that individual 
poet whom you would interpret.’ 
'There is a last land of T., which 
can best ho explained hy naming its 
great example, Fitzgerald’s T. ot tho 
Quatrains of Omar Khayyam, tho 
Persian astronomer and poet. Hero 
tho T. is not the minister, but tho 
equal and even tho superior of its 
original. . „ . 

Transleithania, the name given to 
— / — ft n.p E.) half 

. ■ sing ilun- 

Croatla- 

. . . ; I of Lcitha 
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H. The Austrian half is called 
Cisleithania. Budapest is the capital. 

Transmigration, or Metempsychosis, 
the T. ot the soul, ns an immortal 
essence, into successive hodilv forms, 
cither human or animal. This doc- 
Wne appears to liave originated in 
Egypt. Tho Egyptians are, moreover, 
the first who propounded tho theory 
that human soul is immortal, and 
when the body perishes it enters into 
some other creature who may be horn 
ready to receive it, and that when it 
has gone nil tho rounds ot all tho 
created forms on land, in water, and 
afr, then it once more eiitors tlio 
human body born for it; and lliis 
cycle ot existence for the soul takes 
place in 3000 years. Plato extends 
the cycle of existence to 10,000 yc.nrs, 
wliich is divided into periods of 1000 
years, after the lapse of which tlic 
souls undergo judgment, and arc con- 
demned to punishment or admitted 
to everlasting happiness. Pythagoras, 
who is supposed to liavo travelled in 
Egypt, brought tliis fantastic doctrine 
into Mngna Grtecia, ami made it n 
prominent part of his te.nclfing. No 
doubt tile Egyptian custom of pre- 
serving the mnmmics of cats, croco- 
diles, and some other creatures, had 
its origin In tho belief that they had 
been iiiliabited by souls which might 
some day claim the.'o bodies for their 
own. 

Transmission of Power, sec Pneu- 
matic Dispatch, GEAniNo, PuitETS, 
Tkams, Electoic DiSTnnjuTiON, etc. 

Tr.anspndano Republic, see Cisal- 
pine Republic. 

Transplanting. Eemoring seedlings 
and other plants and trees from one 
situation to nnother Is found to im- 
prove tlie progrcs.s of many plants 
and specially those of tho cauhago 
tribe, the point of the tap root being 
broken and n mass of fibrous roots 
c.auscd to form. In T. shrubs and 
trees the fibrous roots should bo dis- 
turbci ■ ■ nnd.pre- 

cautic air drying 

them. bo at tlio 

same siionid bo 

well s. ■ prepared 

for them. Declduousshnib,9and trees 
arc best moved between October and 
Waroh, wliile April is tho best month 
for moving evergreens. Special T. 
maclilncs are used for moving largo 

Transport, tho process of carrying 
supplies for a military expedition. 
Tho annies of tlio middle ages in- 
variably lived ou the country In 
wliich they were campaigning, pith 
tho rcsidt that the Inliahitunts were 
quickly rendered destitute of food 
and the army itself bccanio ineffec- 
tive tlirougii tlio impovcrisliment of 
tho country. In modern armies a 
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specialised Iiranoh ol the military 
oi-ganisatlon is devoted to questions 
of T. and supply, and the British 
army, throiiBli tlie necessity for 
colonial and punitive expeditions, 
possesses a particularly well-deve- 
loped T. service. Koad T. Is worked 
by the Army Service Corps. The 
supply of Held units is divided into 
two linos, llrst and second. The first- 
line wu«ons carry ammunition, tools, 
and ambulaneo supplies, and is in 
immediate contact with the fightinK 
lino ; the second lino carrio.s camp 
supplies with a roservo of ammuni- 
tion, tools, medical supplies, etc. 
The chief olTiccr of T. is known as the 
Director of T. and Remounts, and is 
dircctl.v commanded by the quarter- 
master-general. 

Transportation. According to 
Stephen the earliest Instances of T. 
as a punishment in England probably 
occurred in the reign of Charles II., 
when pardons were granted to persons 
under sentence of doiith. conditionally 
on their being tran.sportcd for a 
number of years — usually seven. T. 
was unltnown to the common law 
(q.u. ), a fact which seems to be capable 
of explanation on the ground that 
England had no colonial empire of 
any pretensions before the Stuart 
period. There was, however, at 
common law, an analogous punish- 
ment, viz. exile, which followed on 
conviction when a criminal took 
sanctuary and confessed; the criminal 
in such case wu.s permitted to leave 
the kingdom under an oath of ab- 
Juriition binding him never to return. 
T. was first legalised by an Act of 
1719. During the 18th and early part 
of the 19th centuries, numerous Acts 
were passed by which various terms of 
T. with ultcmative tenns of impri.son- 
mont. and, in some cases, whipping 
either as an alternative or cumulative 
punishment, were allotted to specific 
ofTcnces, Tliesc statutes appear to 
present no sort of consistent principle, 
for in certain classes of cases the 
sentence was T. for life; in two the 
pimishmcnt was absolute without 
alternative; while in another, power 
was given to transport for any other 
term without fixing any minimum 
term of T. or any alternative term of 
Imprisomnent. T. was gradually 
abolished between 1853 and 1SG4, 
principally because the colonies ob- 
jected to receive the convicts ; penal 


Dao a.s uie x-euai serviuuue Acts 
authorise the carrying out of the 
sentence In any part of the dominions, 
the difleronce between T. and these 
two punishments seems verbal only; 
and agahi, the provisions of the Act of 
1719 are still in force as regards 


prisoners under sentence of penal 
servitude. Sec Labour Colonies. 

Transporter Bridge, see Bridge. 

Transposing, In music, signifies the 
changingof a piece of music to another 
key. In the case of a v'ocallst T. is an 
easy matter, but in the case of instru- 
mental mu.“ic it requires much musical 
skill. 

Transubstantiation (Lat. iranmih- 
utantiatio, change of substance) in- 
dicates tho change which is believed 
by Roman Catholics to take place in 
the Eucharist elements of bread and 
wine, m virtue of tho consecration. 
According to the Roman Catholic 
doctrine, ‘ tho whole substance of the 
bread i.s changed into tho body of 
Christ, and tho whole substance of the 
wane into Ills blood, the species alone 
remaining.' Tho precise meaning of 
‘ species,’ or, as it is sometimes put. 

‘ accidents,’ in this definition is not 
shown, but popularly it may be said 
to mean tho appearances, f.e. tho.se 
qualities or conditions which produce 
upon tho senses the impression of the 
presence of bread and wine. ’P. does 
not Imply that tho body and blood of 
Clirist are formed out of tho sub- 
stance of the bread and wine, but 
that in virtue of the Eucharist con- 
secration, tho substance of bread and 
wine cease to exist, and the body and 
blood of Chri.st take their place. 

Transvaal, an original prov. of tho 
Union of S. Africa, lies immediately 
N. of the Orange Free State and S. of 
Southern Rhodesia, bounded E. by 
Portuguese E. Africa and Swaziland, 
and W. by the prov. of Cape of Good 
Hope and tho Beohuanaland Pro- 
tcotorato. Tho Limpopo or Crocodile 
R. flows along its N. frontier, and tho 
Vaal R. marks its S. border. Tho area 
of tho province, which is divided into 
twenty -three districts, is 110,426 
sq. m., with a population of 1.670,611, 
of whom 420,831 are whites or Euro- 
peans, 1,224,155 are natives, tho 
balance of 31,625 being made up of 
other coloured races. In 1903 about 
7000 sq. m., including the districts of 
Wnkkorstroom, Utrecht, and Vry- 
hoid, were annexed to Natal. The 
surface has an average elevation of 
4000 ft. A plateau, called the High 
Void or Ilooge Veld, extends across 
the province, broken here and there 
by low mountains and detached 
heights. Tho cliief mountains are the 
Witwatersrand, lying between Pre- 
toria and Johannesburg on the E. and 
Mafeking on tho W. ; the Lydenburg 
and Barberton Jits, in the district of 
Barberton ; tho Zand River A, ts.in the 
district of W'aterberg; andtheJIurclii- 
Eon and Zoutpansberg ranges in the 

'phelandslopes 

■ ■ irections — N. 

■ 1 ‘ ' Vaal, and E. . 
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to the sea. The High Veld forms the 
watershed between the basin of the 
• Limpopo and the basin of the Vaal, 
their numerous tributaries. Including 
the Olifants R,, the Ingaiole, tl>e Zand 
11., the Marico, and numerous other 
streams flowing S. from the 'Wlt- 
watersrand. The rivere in the S.B. of 
the province flow towards Delagoa 
Bay. The largestiake is Lake Chrissie. 
N.E. of Ermelo. The country has a 
healthy climate except in tlie low- 
lying tracts in the N. and E. The 
rainy season is in the summer, when 
severe storms occur ; the winter is 
dry. The chief industry is gold 
mining, extensive mines being in 
opeiation near Johannesburg, wit- 
wateisrand, and Barberton. Tlie out- 
put of gold exceeds £30,000,000 an- 
nually, and diamonds are exported to 
the value of £1,238,000 yearly. Other 
exports Include horses, mules, to 
bacco, coal, wool, clothing, liabor 
dashery, jewellery, skins, hides, iioms, 
machinery, hardware, and vehicles. 
The total exports amount to about 
£34,000,000 annually, and the im- 
ports to £20,000,000. Theroaremanu- 
Xactures of coaches, wagons, maclun- 
ery, flour, bricks, tobacco, tUes, pot- 
tery, malt liquors, and bra.ss and iron 
products. The veld supports largo 
numbers of cattle, horses, sheep, and 
pigs. The annual expenditure of the 

S rovince (£0,000,000) slightly exceeds 
le revenue, and the public debt is 
about £40,000,000. There are 707 
(including 12 coloured) schools, with 
about 54,500 pupils. The English 
language is being taught in the Dutch 
schools, and, later on, it wiU be pre- 
dominant in the higher grades. The 
Dutch churches take first place, being 
followed by the Anglican, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Roman Catliolic, 
Lutheran, etc. Tho Transvaal Police 
consists of about 1550 ofllcers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men. The 
capital is Pretoria (pop. 48,603), but 
the largest town is Johannesburg, 
with a pop. of 237,220, ono-half ' ’ "r 
and one-half coloured. Thorf 
2400 m. of govemmont railway ... 
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Transylvania 

and in 1S76 a commando was sent to 
attack Soknkuni, a native olilef livln? 
S. of tho Olifants R., which, however, 
was defeated. This rovorso caused tho 
Transvaalers to appeal to Britain 
for holp. In consoquonco of their 
financial diflioultios and troubles yrith 
the natives, the country was annexed 
to Britain in 1877 by Sir Theophllns 
Shepstone. Three years later tho 
Boers took up arms for the restora- 
tion of their indepondenco, and after 
the tall of (3ofioy at Majuba Hill, they 
gamed their object in 1881, subject 
to tho suzerainty of Queen Victoria, 
The discovery of gold In 1886 brought 
a great Influx of ‘ Ultlanders,’ who 
wore looked upon with disfavour bv 
President Kruger. Those Uitlandore 
were treated with great harshnes-s, 
and dilHciiltios arose, loading to the 
Jameson Raid and tho gauntlet being 
thrown doum to Britain In 1899, oul- 
mlnating in tho Boor War, which re- 
suited in tho loss of tho Boor inde- 
pendence in 1002. In 1910 It was 
merged in tlie Union of S. Africa. 

Transverse and Transversal, In 
geometry, tho straight line dra^vn 
intorseotiDgtwoparalJolstraightllncs. 
The angles formed are thus related : 
(1) ■ • ‘ ■ ':{2)tho 

ext ■ Interior 

anc • • , no sido : 

(3) ir angles 

on tho same side is equal to two right 
angles. 

T. 

Sint ■ ' ' " 

gar . ■ 

por ■; , 

its . , 

vanian Alps diWdo tho country from 
Rouraania. Tho area was 23,700 so. m. 
Tho surface is ;,i! l-'l 
in parts, and i- bv 

numerous affli.!;:; ' o.’ ;::v ."rii::; 
tho Thoiss. Tho minorais ombraco 
gold, sUvor, copper, iron, quioksilvor, 
load, and salt. Stock raising, ngricul- 
tnro, and fruit growing are Important 
no Is made and brandy 
■tile plain In tho centre 
yields largo crops of 


2C m. of private railway in tho pro-lmaizo, wheat, rye, Jdax, hemp. 


vinoe. Th 
known terr 
the Boers, 

Colony in ' ■ ' 

mand of ■ ■ 

drove the Zulu warriors of Mosolo- 
katse, tho revolted general of Cliaka, 
across tlie Limpopo. After tho ovor- 
tlu-ow of Dingaan by Pretorius, tho 
Independence of tho republic was 
acknowledged by Britain at tho Zand 
River Convention of 1852, and Mar- 
thinus Wessels was elected president 
three years later. Tho Boers were 
constantly at war with the natives, 
•especially on tho N. and E. borders. 


potatoes, a 
Kronstadt: 
tho most 
2,459,000, ■ ■■ 

Magyars, Greeks, Armenians, and 
Slavs. T. corresponds with the Roman 
Dacia, wliioh was overrun by the 
Huns imder Attila in tho 5tli century, 
q'hls invaalon was followed by in- 
cursions from tho Gopidnj, tho Avars, 
tho Slava, and tho Magyars under 
Almus, who appeared at the close of 
tho 9th ccntiUT. In the J3th cen- 
tury many thousands of Oennans 
setUod in T., which In the lOth cen- 
tury became a principality wlion J ohn 
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M n, tlio woiwodo of T., threw off 
CRlanco to the emperor and 
acknowledged tho suzerainty of tho 
sultan. In the early part of the 19th 
century efforts were made to bring 
about a union with Hungary, which 
ended in T. being made a crorvn land 
of Austria In 1849. It was finally 
merged into tho Austro-Hungarian 
empire in 18G8. 

Trap, a term applied vaguely, in 
geolofry, to any dark-coloured fine 
or medium grained basic Igneous 
rooks, such as dolerite and diabase. 
Mica-trap is tho name applied to 
mica-lamprophyre. These trap rocks 
occur ns dyke rocks and lava flows. 

Trapa, or Water Caltrops, a genus 
of aquatic floating plants (order 
Onograriaccte) bearing white flowers, 
followed by hard fruit, the kernel of 
wliieh consists largely of starch. Tho 
largo black spiny fniits of T. natans, 
water chestnut, or Jesuit’s nut, arc 
used ns food in Southern Europe. Tho 
sweet white kernels, Slnghara or 
homed nuts (2'. hiepinosa), are largely 
eaten and used medicinally in India. 
These and other species are some- 
times grown In tanks In Britain. 

Trapani, a seaport on the N.W. 
coast of Riolly, cap. of tho pro v. of the 
same name, stands on a small penin- 
sula 30 m. N. of Mazzara. It is an 
oplsoopnl see, and exports wine, olive 
oil, salt, cheo.se, etc. There Is trade 
in coral and mother-of-pearl goods. 
It was originally a Carthaginian 
fortress. Pop. 70,000. 

Trapezium, tho multiple star 0 
Orionis. There are ten stars, of which 
four, magnitudes 4-7 to 8'0, form tho 
corners of a trapezium. They form tho 
nucleus of tho gr.oat nebula in Orion, 
and show tho ‘ early ’ typo of helium 
spectrum. 

Trapezium and Trapezoid, in 
Euclidian geometry, are plane quadri- 
lateral rectilineal figures ; the former 
has no parallelism between opposite 
sides, tho latter has one pair of 
opposite sides parallel. 

Trapozus, see Tkebiz.ond. 

Trapp, Joseph (1079-1747), a UTltcr, 
bom in Gloucestershire, and gradu- 
ated at Wadham College, Oxford. He 
began his literary career early in life, 
and afterwards identified himself 
with tho Tory party, acting for Dr. 
Sachoverell at his trial, lie was also 
chaplain to Sir Constantino Phipps 
and to Lord BoUngbroko. Among 
his works are : Pralectiones Poeiica;, 
1711, and Peace, 1713. 

Trapping, the art of so constructing 
more or less mechanical snares so ns 
to capture or kill some animal. The 
art Is probably one of the oldest in 
existence, since oven tho earliest and 
most uncultured peoples of whom 
wo have any record used traps. 


although they were usually devoid 
of any mechanical .contrivance, and 
merely consisted In tho digging of a 
cavity into which the unsn.specting 
victim fell. In many cases traps are 
used simply for the purpose of cap- 
turing the victim without injury. 
Bird traps, on tho cage principle, and 
door traps may bo regarded In this 
category. Other trapa aro so con- 
structed that they seize the victim, 
but at tho same time, except under 
special circumstances, do it no injury; 
whilst a third variety consists of a 
mechanical contrivance not only for 
capturing but for killing tho victim 
as well. 

Trappists, a religious order which 
owes what was practically its founda- 
tion to Dominique Armand Jean le 
Bouthillier do Raney (1C2G-1700). 
Until the age of thirty -four De Raney 
led tlio voluptuous life of a courtier- 
priest. Then in ICGO a sudden change 
came over liim and ho retired to live 
a life of austerity and devotion in tho 
Cistercian abbey of La Trappe, which 
had long formed part of his posses- 
sions. The abbey, which had been 
founded about the middle of the I2th 
century, was lax in discipline, and it 
was with the greatest dJflloulty that 
Do Raney introduced a stricter ob- 
servance. The new community de- 
voted themselves to the observance 
of strict silence and seclusion from 
the world, to hard labour, to total 
abstinence from nine, eggs, fish, and 
all seasoning of their simple diet of 
bread and vegetables. 

Trasimene Lake, also known ns 
Lake Ponigia, in Umbria, Italy, 12 m. 
W. of the tn. of Perugia. In 1898 it 
was partially th'aincd into the Tiber, 
some 6500 ncre.s of land being re- 
claimed. Eomous for Hannibal’s great 
victory over tho Romans under 
Flaminius, gained on its shores in 
217 B.o. 

Traun, Lake, is situated in Upper 
Austria. It is about 7 m. long, and is 
1385 ft. above sea-level, having on its 
E. side the Traunstem (5450 ft.). 

Trautonau a tn. of Bohemia, 
Austria, on tho Aupa, 74 m. N.E. of 
Prague. It is chiefly engaged In the 
linen industry. Pop. 10,090. 

Travancore, a feudatory state of 
tlic M adras Presidency, India, stretch - 
ing along tho Malabar coast from 
Capo Comorin to Cochin, its shores 
being washed by the Indian Ocean. 
It is 140 m. long, ^vith a maximum 
breadth of 70 m. Area 7129 sq. m. 
Pop. 3,428,975. The coast is low, but 
the foothills of tho ^Yestem Ghats 
diversify tho scenery and slope to- 
wards tho ocean. Us capital is Trivan- 
drum. Tho principal products ore 
coir, cocoanute, areca nuts, boeewax, 
ginger, cardamoms, coffee, popper. 
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and timlier. See Mateer’s Native Life 
in. Travancorc, 1883. 

Travellers, see CoJniERClAi. Tba- 
VEIiERS. 

Traveller’s Joy, sec Clejiatis. 
Traveller’s Tree, or Ravenala mada- 
gascariensis, a tree ivith Jon" and 
laiTje fan-Bhaped leaves, the petioles 
or leat stalks of which form a large 
cavity at their base. In this water 
colleets and is drunk by animals and 
travellers. 

Traverse City, in Jlichigan, U.S.A., 
on the Boardman R., the co. scat of 
Grand Traverse co. Has a good 
climate and picturesque scenery, and 
is resorted to by tourists in the 
summer months. Manufs. agricul- 
tural implements, sleighs, furnitiwe, 
leather, flour, etc. Pop. (1910) 12.115. 
Traverser Bridge, see Bridge. 
Travertine, or Calc-sinter, is porous 
calcareous material deposited from 
mineral springs (g.v.). It may be 
chalk-likointextm'e, but is often hard 
enough for bm'lding stone, many of 
the buildings in Rome (St. Peter’s) 
being built with it. At San Filippo 
the T. is deposited at the rate of 3 ft. 
a year. 

Travnik, a prov. and tn, of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Austria, on tho Lasva, 
45 m. N.W. of Sarajevo. It has an 
old oa^le and a horse-breeding es- 
tablishment. Pop. 6050. 

Trawling, see Pishebies, Se.v. 
Treacle, the dark-brown mother 
liquor remaining when sugar is 
crystallised from tlie expressed juice 
of'the Bugar-cauo. The T. or molasses 
contains about 50 per cent, of sugar, 
wliich does not orystaiiise owing to 
impurities. In the W. Indies, T. is 
used for the distillation of rum, but 
processes are' also in vogue for ex- 
tracting nearly tho whole of the sugar. 

Treacle Bible, the 1568 edition of 
tho Bishops’ Bible, is so called from 
its rendering of Jer. viii. 22, ‘Is there 
no treacle in Gilead ? ’ where the A.V. 
has ‘ halm.’ 

Treacle Mustard, or Ergstmum 
.. cruciferous 

ormerly given 
oreense). 

. . ‘ cant ’ lan- 

guage known as ‘ the everlasting 
staircase,’ worked by persons tread- 
ing on steps fixed on the periphery of 
a horizontal wheel. It Is used chiefly 
as a means of prison diseiplme. or to 
ffiTC useful employmcut in tho shape 
of Gindins corn or moving raftcuiucry 
to persons imprisoned for crime, and 
comes under tho categoiT of hard 
labour.* The prisoners hold on to a 
hand vail and work in separate 
partments, and tlie speed is vcgulatod 
by a warder by means of a lever. It 
is now almost obsolete a^ a form oi . 
punishment. 


Treason 


Treason means Ircaolicry against 
the sovereign. By tlio Statute of 
Tre-isons, 1552. it is T.: (t) To com- 
pass the death of the king, queen, or 
Mieir elde.st son. ' Comtias.s ' imports 
design, which must he manifested liy 
an overt act (e.g. prnriding weapons), 
tar idio words do not uow constitute 
T. though they may amount to a 
niisdemeanour. Tlio conviction of 
Pcaclinm and Syilney sliows tliat tho 
commission, even rvithout pulilica- 
tioii, of ‘ treasonable * ideas to writing 
is T., but it i.s e.vtromely doubtful 
whether a modern judge would direct 
a conviction for T. at tho pre.sent 
day. (2) To violate tlio lying’s com- 
panion, eldest umnarriod daughter, or 
eldest son’s -irife. (3) To lovj- war 
against tho king in liLs realm. This 
includes levying war to reform re- 
ligion, remove councillors, or redress 
gi'iovnnees, inasmuch as private per- 
sons may not foreihly interforo in 
grave matters; e.g. in Anne’s roign 
Damaice and Purchase were con- 
victed of T. for burning certain dis- 
senting mcotiiig-houBOs, the court in- 
ferring a general design against tlio 
state. (4) Adhering to tho king’s 
cnomiesin hisrcalm bvgivingtliemaid 
in his realm or elscwlicro. Tlio over- 
shadowing power of present-day cen- 
tral governments makes it grotesque 
for any individual to hope to ap- 
proach a project of robcllinn in Eng- 
land with tho prospect of even p.arllal 
success. When tho case of R. v. 
Lynch (1903) came Iioforo tlio courhs 
there had not previously been a 
charge of liigli T. tried for slxty-two 
years. It was moved to quash tho in- 
dictment (g.v.) in this trial on tho 
ground that each count charged an 
adhering ‘ ulthout the realm ’ (viz. 
in tho Transvaal), and so disclosed 
no statutory ofl'enco. The court hold 
that the statutory words did not 
mean merely that the acniseil heing 
in the realm has been ndliorout to tho 
king’s enemies uiiererer then were, for 
that .so narrow a constnietion not 
only would enable an ICiigli.slimon to 
engage with a hostile power against 
his ou-n country so long as ho took 
care to remain abroad, but also 
makes tho p'ords ‘ or olsewlioro ’ 
uicaninglcss. The case also decided 
that the Naturalisation Act docs not 
enable a British subject to hecomo 
naturalised In on enemy state in time 
of war, and that to do so is in itself 
on overt act of T. (5) Countarrolting 
the king’s seal or money or Imporling 
money (not now T.l. (6) Slaying the 
chancellor, treasurer, or king's Jus- 
tices. The punishment for T. was 
formerly hanpring, drawing, and 
quartering after the traitor had been 
dragged to the place of execution on 
a hurdle: it is now hanging only. T. 
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cannot bo committed ngainst a de 
jure king who is not also de facto 
king. 

Treasure Trove. Money, plate, or 
similar articles discovered hidden 
in the earth or some other seerot 
place for so long a time that the 
owner is unknown. In default of 
finding the owner, the established 
principle of English law is that the 
croum is entitled to the treasure (see 
Crown). By civil law (g.a.) the finder 
of goods hidden in his own soil was 
entitled both as owner and flndor ; 
but if the things were found by one 
erson in the ground of another, one 
alf went to the owner of the ground 
and the other half to the flndor ; it 
found on public land, half went to tho 
fisc and half to tho finder. 

Treasury, a government depart- 
ment wliioh controls the manage- 
ment collection, and expenditure of 
tho public revenue ( 9 .U., and eee nlxo 
CoNf 3 oi.f 5 , PiTBPic Debt, and Tbr- 
MNABhn Annuities), in tho Plan- 
tagenet period tho T. was known as 
tho Scaccarium (Excheguer), and was 
so named because the comndttee of 
tho Idng's continual council (see 
Cabinet and Pnivr Councii.) when 
sitting for revenue purposes sat 
round a chequered table in a room 
which was therefore called tho 
Soacoarlum. Tho old Exchoguor was 
divided into tho Upper Exchequer 
or Exchequer of Account, and tho 
Lower Exchequer or Exchequer of 
Receipt, tho former department re- 
cording and checking payments made 
for tho service of tho state and the 
sovereign, the latter rccohing pay- 
ment of roynl dues payable by local 
oIBccrs appointed for their collection. 
Tho head of the Exchequer was tho 
Treasurer, an official v.'ho became, 
during tho reign of Elizabeth, tho 
most prominent official in the state. 
In 1012 tho T. was placed in com- 
mission, and that is its present con- 
stitutional condition, although its 
real head is tho Chanadlor of the 
Exchequer. The titular head is the 
First Lord of tho T., who is almost 
invariably the Premier. 

Treasury Solicitor, the legal adviser 
to tho government departments. lie 
defends actions brought against 
ministers or certain other public 
functionaries. He deals vrith such in- 
testate estates as escheat (q.v.) to the 
crown. lie is generally a qualified 
barrister. As to his dutie.s in his 
capacity of King’s Proctor, see under 
that title. 

Treating, see Elections — Corrupt 
and illeqal practices at elections. 

Treaty. Tho T.-making power is 
tho prerogative of tho crown (q.v.), ns 
is tho power to conclude peace. Tho 
negotiations fornT. arebegun by send- 


ing to tho minister representing tho 
crown in the coimtry with whom tho 
T. is to be made an instrument under 
tho Great Seal (see Seal) containing 
tho authorisation to sign a T. Tho T. 
itseif UBuaily contains a danse pro- 
viding for its ratification by both 
sides, and until tho ratifications are 
exchanged neither party is bound by 
tho T. Tho croivn in theory is the 
solo T.-making power in England, but 
according to Sir William Anson a T, 
which lays a pecuniary burden on tho 
people, or which alters tho law, re- 
quires parliamentary sanction. Fur- 
ther. Ts. which involve the cession of 
territory, or confer immunities on 
foreigners, or affoot tho rights of tho 
private individual are probably only 
conditional on tho aiiproval of parlia- 
ment as confirmed by an Act. But 
it seems an open question whether in 
tho case of torritory acquired by con- 
quest or cession tho crown has un- 
limited power to code such territory 
by T. 

Trebbia, or Trobia, a riv. of ancient 
Italy, noted for tho victory gained 
on its banks over tho Romans by 
Hannibal in 218 B.c. It rises in 
Liguria in tho Apennines, and flows 
in a N.E. direction through Emilia, 
joining the Po above Piacenza. 
Length 71 m. 

Trebitsoh, a tn. of Moravia, 
Austria, on the R. Iglawa. Manufs. 
cloth. Pop. 11.000. 

Trobizond : 1. A vilayet of Turkey 
In Asia, extending along tho shore of 
tho Black Sea. Area 1G,G71 sq. m. 
Pop. 1,2G5,000. 2. The cap. of the 

above vilayet, is a port on the Black 
Sea, 108 m. N.W. of Erzerum, for- 
merly of great importance as an em- 
porium for tho wares of Kurdistan 
and Persia. Tho town has strong 
fortifications and walls, but has losi; 
much of its tran-sit trade since the 
Batura-Tiflis railway was opened. 
Tho chief exports are hides, skins, 
eggs, opium, tobacco, and filbert 
nuts. Its silk industry Ls declining. 
T. was founded in GOO n.c. by Greek 
settlers from Sinope. In 1201 it was 
tho capital of Trobizond, an empire 
constituted by Alexins Ctomnenus. 
It became Turkish In 1462. In 1895 
it was tho scene of tho Armenian 
atrocities. 

Treble, tho highest part in three- or 
four-part vocal music, especially ap- 
plied to boys’ voices; the correspond- 
ing pitch in tho female voice being 
known as soprano. Originally, the 
dominant part of harmonised song 
was tho lowest: a higher part was 
known as alto, and one still higher 
was called T. 

Trobonius.Gaius (d. 43 B.C.), was the 
promoter of tho Lex Trebonia, pro- 
posing Pompey for tho two .Spains , 
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a-asmis for Syria, and Ctcsar for the 
Gauls and Illyricum. newasKovernor 
Id Further Spain in 47 as propra 3 tor, 
but was expelled from the, province 
by a mutiny of the soldiers. In 45 
he was raised to the consulship by 
CtEsar. but In spite of this was one of 
the prime movers in the conspiracy 
to assassinate liim. He was slain by 
Dolahella in 43 B.o. 

Tredeg-ar, a tn. of Sronmouthshire, 
England, 17 m. N.W. of Newport. 
The chief industry is coal mining. 
Pop. (1911) 23,604. 

Tredgold, Thomas (1788-1829), bom 
at Brandon, near Durham. He was 
• apprenticed to a carpenter and 
worked tor. five years at the trade. 
He then removed to Bondon and ob- 
tained employment in the office of 
an arcliitect. Wiile here he wrote 
many scientifio works. Of these the 
following are tho principal: Elemcn- 

ta ■ - ■ ■ ' • - 

P . ■ 

h . . ■ . ■ 

F- 

It. ■ , ■ ■ 

Railroads and Carriaass, 1825; Re- 
marks on Steam Navigation, etc., 1825. 
The lost important work published by 
T. was The Steam-Engine, 1827 and 
1838. . 

Tree, a perennial plant with a 
woody stem and branches dillering 
only in size from a shrub. In palms 
and other trees the terminal bud of 
tlio primary stem is tho only one to 
develop, and thus a long, unbranohed 
trunk is formed. Ts. do not ofton 
exceed 100 ft. in height in Britain, 
but the senuoias or redwoods of 
California are known sometimes to 
exceed 300 ft. — the greatest authen- 
tic height is 325 ft. — and Eucalyptus 
amvgdalina of S. Australia grows to 
about 280 It. 

Tree, Sir Herbert Beerbohm (b. 
1853), an actor manager, bora in 
London. He made his first appear- 
ance on tho stage in 1877, and ton 
years later became manager of tho 
Haymarkct Theatre. He is now pro- 
prietor and manager of His Dlajesty's 
Theatre. He is recognised os the 
lender in his profession, and is 
especially famous for Ids productions 
of Shake.spearo’B plays. He has pub- 
lished lectures on The Imaginative 
Faculty, and on Hamlet from an 
Actor’s Prompt Book, Henry VIII. 
and his Court, etc. His Thmtqhtsand 
Afterthoughts were 

'D'ee-ferD, a fern 
rhizome, somewhat 
in structure. Many 
genus Cyathca. 

Tree-frog, a name given to mem- 
bers of tho family Hylidte. They aro 
ivldelv distributed, especially in 
America, but absent from Bntain. 


Treitschke 


The European T. illyla arhcrca) is 
bright leaf green above and white 
imderneath, and possesses some 
powers of colour change. The male 
has a tinge of brown on tho throat. 
The digits bear ndlicslvo discs, with 
which it readily climbs oven up grass. 
Tho male croaks loudly, especially on 
the approach of rain. Thoj- aro vciy 
active insect hunters, and are often 
kept in fern cases and greenhouses. 
Tree-nettle, see NKrTLE-rnnE. 
Tree-worship, in some form or 
other, seems to bo universal. In 
Europe, tho veneration of trees as 
sacred objects or tho habitat of 
deities continued to a Into date, and 
wo find records of it in many of tho 
accounts of tho early Chri.stinn mis- 
sionaries in tho N. Tho veneration of 
tho sacred oak was a leading feature 
of the Prassian religion, and nil know 
that tho same treo and its imra-sito 
■nistletoo were venerated by tho 
mt Britons. In Lithuania this 
of worsliip continued down to 
14th centui-y. T. falls into two 
ions. In tho more primitive form 
tho tree is itself considered ns an 
animate being. In tho later and more 
common form it is considered ns tlio 
residence of a being wlilcli can detach 
Itself at ndll, but whose fortimes arc 
sometimes bound up with those of tho 
treo. See Frazer’s Golden Bough (2nd 
ed.), 1900, and lU’ticIo by S. A. 
Ckioke in Ency. Bril. 

Trefoil, the name given to various 
three-leaved plants. More tlinn 
twenty British species boiong to tho 
genus Trifolium, Bird’s-foot Ts. aro 
included in tho genus Lotus. 

Trefouret, Jc.anno Allrcdino, see 
Hadixg, .lAKK. 

Tregollos, Samuel Prideau-v (1813- 
75), an English Neiv Testament 
.scholar, born at jralmouth. Hi.s cliicf 
work was a Greek Now Testament 
(1857-70). He also pubilslicd other 
works on tho same lines, and edited 
Hebrew and Greek diotioiiarics. 

Tr6guicr, n tn. in tlie dept, of CCtcs- 
du-Nord, I'Yanco, at the junction of 
tho Guindy and Jaiidy rivoi-s. Pop. 
3300. 

Treinta y Tros, tho cap. of tho dopt. 
of tho same nnino, Uruguay, 150 m. 
N.B. of Montevideo. Pop. 4000. 

TreitschUo, Heinrich Gotthard von 
(1834-06), a Gennon historian and 
publicist, author of tho History of 
Germany in the 10th Century. As a 
man he allied himself ulth tlio 
of propn-css, but os he grew 
his political views Ijccamo re- 
'Ts. belong to the : actionary. For many years lie sat in 
I tho Ilcioiuitag. Ho was latterly a 
'strong advocate of Pan-Gcrmanio 
doctrines, and n patriot of a very 
uncompromising character. Ills col- 
lected writings were pubib’hed at 
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Leipzig In 1£)07. Mr. Hyndman has 
translated one of his pamplilets. 

Trelawnoy, Sir Jonathan (1050- 
1721), an English divine, held Bucccs- 
Blvely the biKlioprlcs of Bristol, Exe- 
ter, and Winchester. In 1088 ho was 
numbered among the seven bishops 
tried under James II. for rofuBing to 
conform to the Declaration of In- 
dulgence, hut was acquitted. Ho is 
the hero of R. S. Hawker’s ballad, 
ATid shall Trdavmeu Die ? 

Trolarvny.Ed ward John (1792-1881), 
an English traveller and man of 
letterB; met Shelley and BjTon in 
Italy in 1822, and was present when 
the former was drowned. In 1858 ho 
published ids Records of Shclleu, 
Byron, and the Auihor. Ho took part 
in tho Greek Btnigglc for independ- 
ence in 1823. Ho survived until his 
ninetieth year. 

Tremadoc Slates arc dark earthy 
Blatcs, and form tho top beds of the 
Upper Cambrian ByBtem. 

Tromatodes.-a class of flat worme, 
with an oval non-ECgmcntcd body. 
Many of them arc iiarasltlc, and 
among tho most Important arc Dis- 
iomum Jiepalicum and D. lanceola- 
tum, which cause liver fluke (q.e.) in 
Bheop and otlicr ungulates. Among 
other Important parasitic T. arc 
Amphislomum. CoUinsi and Oastro- 
discus Aim/ptlocus, both of which 
infest the intestines of horses, and 
Bilharsia crassa, a Wood parasite of 
cattle and oocasionaBy of man in tho 
tropics, 

Tromiti, a group of islands in the 
Adriatic Sea, belonging to tlio pro- 
%inco of Eoggia, Italy. San Nicola, 
San Domino, and Caprara are the 
chief ones. 

Tromoillo, Charlotte do la (1599- 
10G4), Countess of Derby, a daughter 
of the Duo do Thouars, and was 
married in 1G2G to tho Earl of Derby. 
In 1G14 she held Lathom House in 
Lancasliiro for three months against 
a l)csleglug force of Roundlieads. See 
Colonel Hutchinson’s memoirs. 

Tromolitc, see Ampiiiuole. 

Trench, a military work whicli can 
bo used citlier for defensivo or oCten- 
sivo works. In tlic case of sieger, Ts. 
may be thrown up citlier to defend 
tlio fortress or town, or to give cover 
to tile attacking force by means of 
whicli tliey can aiiproacli nearer to 
tho ton'n or fortress. 

Trenoh, Friedrich von dor, Baron 
(1720-94), a Prussian ofllccr; when 
only sixteen years of age he became a 
cadet In the bodyguard of Frederick 
tlio Great. He was soon promoted, 
and distinguished himself in a cam- 
paign against Austria; but his in- 
trigue with Princess Amcia of Prussia 
led to his Imprisonment in the citadel 
of Glutzln l745. He, however, cflec- 
XII 


ted his escape and entered tho Rus- 
sian service. In 1745 ho was again 
arrested and imprisonedinthefortross 
of Slagdeburg, and was only set at 
liberty In 1763. Ho aftenvards pub- 
lished SSmmtliche Oedichle und Schrif- 
len and M erl-ivUrdige Lebensheschrei- 
bttna. T. was ultimately truillotinod. 

Trench, Richard Chenovix (1807- 
8G), an Anglican archbishop and poet, 
bom at Dublin. Ho was professor of 
divinity at King’s College, London 
(1847-58), dean of Westminster 
(185G), where he iastituted evening 
nave services, and archbishop of 
Dublin (1803). His poems show lilm 
to have been a gifted disciple of 
Wordsworth ; and The Study of 
Words established his reputation as a 
philologist. He also published Notes 
on the Farahlrs of our Lord and Notes 
on the Miracles of our Lord; and it 
was ho who gave tho first impulse to 
tho great Oxford New English Dic- 
tionary. 

Trendelenburg, Friedrich Adolf 
(1802-72), a German philosopher, 
bom at Eutin, near Ltibeck, and 
educated at Kiel, Leipzig, and Berlin 
universities, being professor at tho 
last-named from 1833 tlU his death. 
Chief work, Nalurrechl ; also pub- 
lished Elemcnta loyices . ArisloteliciB, 
Logische Untersuchungen, etc. See 
Lives by Bonitz (1872) und Kloinort 
(1872). 

Trongganu, a state of tho Malay 
Peninsula, having on tho N. tho 
Cliina .Sea and on tlio W. Kelnntar. It 
was ceded by Siam to Britain in 1909. 
Its chief industry is fislilng, and it has 
also tin mines. Tho capital is Treng- 
ganu, with a pop. of about 15,000. 
Area of state, GOOD sq. m. Pop. 
140,020. 

Trent, the third most Important 
riv. of England, rising in Stafford- 
shire and '■ ?- -ntic3 

of Derby. . and 

Lincoln, ■ Ouse 

to form the Humber. It is about 
170 m. long, and is connected with 
other rivers by canals. The chief 
towns on its banlcs are Nottingham, 
Newark, and Burton-on-Tront. Tlio 
chief tributaries are the Idle, Tamo, 
Dove, Derwent, and .Sow. 

Trent, a tn. of the Tyrol, Austria; 
•stands in a beautiful situation on the 
Adige, 25 m. N.W. of Venice. '1'., 
tlic ancient Tridentum, has embattled 
walls, and a large rained castle. It i.s 
the seat of a bishop and has a splendid 
marble cathedral. In Its former 
church of Sta. Maria Maggioro the 
famous Council of T. sat (1545-03). 
T. is noted for its manufactures of 
silk, pottery, and of tho salami 
sausage. There are marble quarries 
near. Pop. 30,001. 

Trent Affair, occurred during the 
K 2 
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^encan QvU War in 1861. Captain 
Charles Wilkes intercepted the British 
garner Trent on its rray from 
Havana to St. Thomas and carried 
00 two Confederate commissioners, 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell. They were 
taken to Boston and imprisoned in 
Fort Warren, hnt relpn«pa in iKfiQ nn 
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Fort Warren, bnt released in 1862 on 
the demand of theBritish government, 

Trente-el-Quaranle, sec Gambuxo. 

Trenton: 1. The cap. of New Jersey, 
U.S.A., on the Belawara H., 33 in. 
N.E, of Philadelphia. It is an im- 
portant industrial centre, especially 
for pottery, but iron, steel and copper 
wire, rope, cables, rods, plumbers* 
supplies, and all kinds of niacliiuerv 
are also manufactured. Pop. (1910) 
96,815. 2. A city and eo. seat of 

Grundy co., Jlissouri, U S.A., on the 
Grand R. It is a trading centre for a 
prosperous farming region. Pop. 
(1910) 5656. 3. A tn. and port of 

entry in Hastings co., Canada, on 
Trent R. It has an extensive export 
of timber, and large manufacturing 
industries. Pop. about 5000. 

Trenton Falls, a summer resort in 
Oneida eo.. New York, U.S.A., noted 
for its scenery, named from the falls, 
which consist of six cataracts with a 
total descent in 2 m. of 312 ft. 
Trepang, see Beohe de Meb. 
Trephine, or Trepan, an instrument 
with a cjroatar saiv edge, adapted for 
cutting and removing a piece of bone 
from the skull. The operation of 
trephining is called for when a por- 
tion of the brain is compressed 
tlirough fracture or other injury; or 
when a tumour or abscess needs to be 
removed. 

Trepoff, Dmitri Feodorovltoh (1855- 
1906), a Russian general, entered the 
army in 1872. Ho took part in tho 
campaign against Turkey in 1877, 
and was wounded, and in 1895 was 
raised to the rank of colonel. But 
having had a quarrel with tho Grand 
Duke Nicolas, then at tho head of the 
cavalry, ho had to leave tho army. 
He was afterwards placed at the head 
of the police force in Moscow (1896) 
by tho Grand Dulce Sergius, then 
governor-general of that town, and 
raised to the rank of major-general 
in 1900. He resigned, however, in 
1901, and in the following year was 
appointed gov-ernor-gcnoral of St. 
Petersburg, when he did much to put 
down the distm-banccs then rife in 
the capital. . . 

Troport, Lo, a seaport in tho dept, 
of Seine-Infdrieuro, Franco, 16 m. 
E.N.E, of Dieppe. Tho clilof export 
is sugar. Pop. 5000. 

Trespass, in a vride sense, denotes 
any transgression (not amounting to 
a felony) whether it relates to person 
or property. Hence striking another, 
and detaining another’s goods, con- 


stitute T., as also default in the per- 
formance of a contract, and anv mis- 
feasance which results in l6.=s or 
damage to another. In a narrower 
and more popular sense it denotes nn 
unautliorised entiT on another man’s 
land, though in law no T. is com- 
mitted imless there is some damage 
however irtconsUlerable or even technical 
te.g., ’bruising the grass ’ was the cus- 
tomary allegation in a writ of 'T. for 
’ breaking a close ’). But technically 
the highly-complicated notion of T. 
connotes essentially ‘ adverse contact ’ 
whether to person or property. This 
kind of T. in tho language of old 
pleadings iq.v.) was called T. ti et 
annis (by force and arms) (see also 
King’s Bench Division). If the 
notion of T. had stopped hero, its 
meaning wonld have been certain ; 
but the common law extended it so 
as to embrace nets not involving 
contact, and not per sc immediately 
injurious, but only injurious by consc- 
quence and collaterally. This was 
called special trespass, or trespass on 
the case. 

Tres Tabomre (‘ Three Taverns ’), 
a vil. and post station of Latium on 
the Via Appia. Hero St. Paul’s friends 
camo to meet him on Ids journey to 
Romo. 

Treuen, a tn. of Saxony, 5 ni. 
W.N.W. of Aaerbaoli. hlanuts. 
cotton and woollen goods. Pop. 8222. 

Trevelyan. Sir Charles Edward, 
K.C.B. (1807-86), an Anglo-Indian 
ofllcial and organiser: went to India 
in tho service of tho East India Com- 
pany in 1827, and was concerned In 
Indian finance and government till 
his retirement in 1865. Ho published 
several works on educational, politi- 
cal. and religious subjeots. 

Trevelyan, Sir George Otto, second 
Baronet (6. 1838), tho only son of Sir 
(Iharles Edward T. and Hannah 
Moore, the sister of tho great Lord 
Macaulay ; bom at Rothloy Temple, 
in Leicestershire. He was educ.ated 
at Harrow and Trinity College. Cam- 
bridge. In 1865 he entered Parlia- 
ment ns Liberal ropresontativo of 
Tynemouth. In 1868 ho was returned 
for Hawick Burghs, and In 1887 for 
-- • -'Gla.sgow. In 
■ . Lord of the 

■ 'otary of tho 

■ ■ . . of Secretary 

for Ireland, In 1884 Ghanccllor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster and member of 
tho cabinet. In 1886 and again in 
1892 Secretary for Scotland. In 1897 
ho retired from public life. Ho has 
published a number of works dealing 
with liistorical and general subjects. 

Trbvcs (Gcr. Trier), a city In tho 
Rhino prov. of Prussia, 48 m. from 
Metz, on tho Moselle, situated In a 
fertile valley shut in by vinc-olad 
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lulls. It was formorlj' the cap. of an I 
archbishopric and electorate of the I 
empire, and is now the seat of a| 
Roman Catholic hishop. It contains 
more important Roman remains than I 
any other place in Northern Europe, 
notabiy the picturesque ruins of the 
Imperial Palace ; the Porta Nigra, or 
Roman gate, part of the ancient 
defences of the town ; the basilica 
or Palace of Constantine, now an 
evangelical church ; baths, and an 
amphitheatre. T. has trade in wines, 
and manufs. machinery. Other in- 
dustries are tanning, dyeing, and 
iron-founding. T. claim-s to Ijo the 
oldest tomi in the German empire. It 
was important as early as tlio 1st 
century, and during tlio 3rd and 4th 
centuries was frequently tlie resi- 
dence of the Roman emperors. 

Treves, Sir Frederick, Bart. (b. 1 853), 
an English surgeon and autlior, bom 
in Rorolicster. Ho was Hunterian 
professor of anatomy and Wilson 
professor of pathology at tlio Royal 
College of Surgeons (1881-8G), and 
consulting surgeon to the forces in 
S. Africa (1900). Ho performed the 
operation on the late King Edward 
for apnondloltis in 1902, but has now 
retired. His works include : Physical 
Education; System of Surycry ; 
Manual of Operative Surycry; Surgi- 
cal Applied Anatomy; Oerman-Eng- 
lish Diclionaril of Medical Terms; 
Tale of a Field Hospital, 1900 ; The 
other Side of the Lantern, 1905 ; 
Higku-aysand Byways in Dorset, 1900 ; 
Cradle of the Deep, 1908 ; Uganda for 
a Holiday, 1910 ; Through the Deso- 
late Land, 1912 ; The Country of the 
Bing arid the Bonk, 1913. 

Trevigi, or Treviso, Girolamo da 
(1508-41), an Italian painter, the 
son of Pietro Maria Pennacchi. He 
painted ‘ Virgin and Child with SS. 
Joseph, James, and Paul, and Patron,’ 
now in the National Gallery. 

Treviglio, a tn. In the prov. of 
Bergamo, Italy, 19 m. E.N.E. of 
Milan. The chief manufs. are silk and 
wool. Pop. (com.) 15.100. 

Trevisa, John de (1320-1412), an 
English author, was a native of Corn- 
wall. Ho translated for the fourth 
Baron Berkeley, Higdon’s Poly- 
chronicon, 1387 ; Glanvillo’s De Pro- 
vrictatibus Rerum, and other Latin 
works. 

Trevisani,Francosco, Cavaliere (1056- 
1740), was born at Capo d’Istria, near 
Trieste. Ho became the scholar of 
Antonio Sanchi at Venice. After 
some iireliminary practice as a 
painter in the Flemish school he dis- 
tinguished himself by several fine 
pictures. At Romo T. found a valu- 
able patron in the Cardinal Flavio 
Chigl. lUs chief excollenco consLsted 
In purity and brilliancy of colouring. 
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Treviso, the cap. of the prov. of 
Treviso, Italy, is seated on the Sile at 
its junction with the Piavesolla, 18 m. 
N.W. by N. of Venice. Its cathe- 
dral, dating from the 12th centurj-. 
contains paintings by Veronese and 
Titian. It is a bishop’s see. Pop. 
35,000. 

Trevithick, Richard (1771-1833), 
an English engineer, was born in 
Cornwall. He was one of the great- 
est inventors that ev'cr lived, and 
after preliminary experiments com- 
pleted the first steam carriage to 
carry passengers at Redruth, 1801. 
The development of tho high-pres- 
sure engine was also largeiy duo to 
Ids inventions. 

Trevor, Sir John (1033-1717), born 
in Denbighshire. Ho was recom- 
mended by JelTery.s to be of tho king’s 
council, and master of tho rolls in 
1085. In May 1085, and again in 
March 1090, he was elected Speaker 
of the House of Commons. In the 
beginning of 1088 he was made a 
privy councillor. Ho was expelled 
from tho House for accepting a bribe 
from tho City of London. He, how- 
ever, retained tho mastership of tho 
rolls. 

Trew, Christolph Jacob (1095-1709), 
a German physician and botanist; 
published Vasa Nutritia Foliorum 
Arbercorum, 1748; Herbarium Black- 
wdlianum Auclum, 1760-00; lAbro- 
rum Botanicorum Catalogus, 1752-57. 

Trial. Ts. of civil actions in Eng- 
land respecting common law matters 
(I.C., generally speaking, breaches of 
contract and torts, see Tort) if tried 
in tho High Court may bo cither 
before a judge and jury or by consent 
before a judge alone. Actions in 
tho commercial list are tried before a 
judge alone (see Cojuieroial (Jocjrt). 
Actions Involving accounts are as- 
signed for T. before one of tho three 
official referees. Actions touching 
matters of equity (q.v.) are tried 
exclusively before judges only; simi- 
larly in the case of bankruptcy mat- 
ters. Admiralty causes are tried 
before a judgeof the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division with or ndth 
out tho aid of nautical assessors (see 
Evidence). Divorce petitions, if 
undefended, are dLsposed of by a 
judge alone; if defended may or may 
not be tried before a jury. Plaintiff 
in an action must after delivery of 
pleadings (q.v.) give at least 10 days' 
notice of T. unless defendant agrees 
or has been ordered to accept short 
notice. If he does not give notice 
within six weeks after the close of 
pleadings, tho defendant may him- 
self do so, or apply to a master of tho 
High Court to dismiss the action. If 
tho action bo for trial at assizes, the 
notice must be entered either at the 
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district registry of the assize town 
or with the associate of the circuit. 
In every action in every division of 
the High Court the place of T. is 
fixed by a master, who will en- 
deavour to fix a place which ^vUl suit 
the convenience and pockets of both 
parties and the majority of the rvit- j 
nesses. The master also has power i 
to direct the mode of T., but in cor- 1 
fain cases the parties have a right to 
demand T. by jury, namely, in actions 
of libel, slander, seduction, breach of 
promise, false imprisonment (s.f.), 
malicious prosecution ( 9 . 13 .). In cases 
where the parties have no such right, 
the party who desires a jury should 
within ten days after delivery of 
notice of T. apply for an order at 
chambers to have a jury. If neither 
applies, tho master can make what 
order he deems fit. Coimty comt 
actions may be tried before a judge 
and jury of eight men, or before a 
judge alone (see Codntv Coctrt, In- 
ferior Court). The right to begin at 
a trial depends upon the mode of 
raising the issues on the pleadings so 
far as actions for debt or liquidated 
(i.c., certain or fixed) damages are 
concerned. Tho plaiutiil will ordi- 
narily begin in order to substantiate 
his affirmative pleas, but tho defen- 
dant may gain the right if his defence 
contains none but affirmative pleas. 
In actions for unliquidated ■ 

(which, generally speaking, 
all those in which parties can 
a jury as of right) tho pla 
always entitled to begin irrespective 
of, whether the burden of proof lies 
upon the defendant. Tho right is a 
formidable one in a jury action, ns 
the ■ last word ' (unless tho other 
party calls no witnesses) rests with 
film who begins. It is a right of no 
great value where the judge sits alone. 
For the rules of evidence at a T. and 
the difference between examination- 
in-chief, cross-examination, and re- 
examination, see under Evidence, 
Exaiunation, and Leadinq Ques- 
tion. An application for a newi 
trial may be made on several grounds: | 
e.g. misdirection ■■ — — . — ic-""""- 

tion of evidence, 
jury, excessive d 
plication is made 

to the Court of Appeal within eight 
days after the T. Criminal Ts. in 
England at assizes (including the 
Central Criminal Court) and quarter 
sessions are held before a judge and 
jiuj'. Petty offences are tried before a 
bench of justices of the peace or a 
stipendiary magistrate. 

Trial by Combat, or Wagor of 
Battle. This mode of trial, which 
was introduced into England by the 
Conqueror, was resorted to in civil 
actions, ‘ appeaE * of felony, and 
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cases before tho Court of Cliivaliy. 
In civil cases, to avoid the possible 
loss of one of the parties, tho duel 
was fought by liircd champions, but 
in military cases the parties them- 
selves fought until one was slain or 
gave in (when he was put to death) 
unless the king Intervened. MTioro 
the blood relations of a murdered 
person ‘ appealed ’ (meonbig in this 
souse accused) tho supposed murderer, 
tho latter, where the accuser was not 
a woman, child, priest, or infirm per- 
son, could claim T. by C. witli his 
accuser. Tho accused was banged if 
vanquished, but if ho killed his ac- 
cuser or prolonged tho fight from 
sunrise till dork ho was acquitted. 
Owing to tho principle of English 
jurisjirudence that no law can bo 
abrogated by mere desuetude, one 
Abraham Thornton accused of mur- 
der in 1817 revived this archaism of 
chivalry and challenged his acensor 
to T. by C. The ‘ appellant ’ declined, 
and Thornton had perforce to bo dis- 
charged. T. by C. was then hastily 
abolished by statute. 

Triangulum , a constellation between 
Perseus and Andromeda, g, magni- 
tude .8‘0, is tho brightest member: 
13 is double; R, a variable with a 
period of 2G8 days, changes from 7 ‘3 
to 11‘4. There is also a nobulo, 30' 
diameter, Messier, 33. 




short-period variables : { is double. 

Triassic System, in geology, is tho 
first of the three rock systems of tho 
Me.sozoic period. It constituted the 
upper Iialf of tho original New Red 
Sandstone before tho elimination of 
tho lower half ns tho Permian (q.v.) 
or Dyassio system. Tho system 
shows three distinct lithological types, 
viz.: (1) Tho marine facies of tho Al- 
pine Trias; (2) tho semi-marine and 
Eomi-contincntnl facies of the German 
Trias; and (3) tho continental facies 
of Groat Britain, .S. Africa, etc. Tho 
three members of tho original German 
“vstem wore named Hunter or 
rated sandstonc-s, Muscliolkalk 
• diy limestone, and tho iveuper or 
,- beds. In Britain, only two 
members of the series aro developed, 
the Buntcr and tho Keuper, and the 
system attains its greatest develop- 
ment In Cheshire and Wnnvlokshiro 
(about 2000 ft. thick). Tho Bimtcr 
or Lower Trias is made up of tho 
Upper and Lower variegated sand 
stones with tho Intermediate pebble 
beds, and tbo Keuper or Upper Trias 
consists of tho Keuper marls and 
watorstoncs. Tho Buntcr and Keu- 
per are practically barren of fossils, 
but tho latter ailords beds of gypsum 
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Trichinosis 


and rock salt as well as building' stone, jabolisb its decrees by their veto. 
A large part of Germany is occupied j Their consent was also necessary for 
by Triassio rocks, the Bunter afford - 1 the confirmation of the senaius con- 
ing beds of dolomite and the Keuper suf/a, and if any irregularity hap- 
local scams of coal (Lettenkohl) and I pened in the state their power was 
beds of gypsum. The middle member ' almost absolute, for they could even 
of the German Trias — the Muschcl - 1 imprison a consul if he acted so as to 
kalk — isveryrichinfosstls.TheBritish 'disturb tlic peace of Rome. Again, 
and German Trias were probably laid 1 their pereous were held sacred, and 
do'wn in irregular basins, and the Mus- ' to interrupt them while spieaking 
cholkalk of Germany must have been ! was a punishable offence, while to 
formed when the waters of the Ger- j strike them was a crime. But their 
man basin were In communication i power was rmdermined by Sulla, 
with the open sea. The grand deve- , Porapey and Cotta, however, restored 


lopment of the marine facies of the 
Triassio in the E. Alps consists of 
thick bedded limestones, dolomites, 
and calcareous shales. The system 
here is generally divided into four 
subdivisions, viz. the Alpine Bunter, 
the Alpine jiusohelkalk, the Norian, 
and the Carinthian, none of which can 
bo individually correlated •with the 
Gorman types, although the range in 
time is equivalent. The transition 
beds between the Trias and the Lias 
(the Alpine Rhretic beds) can be 
paralleled with the Rhn-tic or Penarth 
beds of Britain. These beds are very 
fossiliferous.andarc sometimes desig- 
nated ' Avlcnla Contorta ’ beds. The 
Alpine or marine type of Trias recurs 
in the Balkans, Apennines, Peru, 
Himalayas, Alaska, and Japan. The 
continental type of Triassio occurs in 
S. India, S. Africa, and in parts of I 

• _ * mi ! 


their priviIege3,andtheofiice remained 
in full force until the time of Augus- 
bjs, who conferred the power and 
office upon himself to make liim- 
self more absolute. It was totally 
abolished by Constantine. The fixed 
number of Ts. was ten. Amongst 
other officers bearing the title were: 

1. The iribuni militum, who com- 
manded a division of the legions. 

2. The Iribuni coJiortium prccloriarum, 
who were entrusted with the person 
of the emperor. 3. The iribuni 
aerarii, who kept the money to de- 
fray the expenses of the army. They 
were abolished by Julius Caesar, but 
re-established by Augustus, who 
added to their number. 4. The Iri- 
buni voluptaium, who had charge of 
the amusements which were prepared 
for the people. ' 

Triohinopoly: 1. X dist. of Madras, 


America. The life of Triassio time i India, ivith an area of 3GJ1 sq. m. and 
was rich and varied. The animals | a pop. of 1,450,000. 2. Cap. of the 

Include fishes (Dlpnolds), ampliibia, | above dist,, 30 m. W. of Tanjore, 
and all classes of reptiles. Pccop- ; stands on the Cauvery R. Itisafor- 
teris, conifers, and cycads represented i tiffed tn., encircled by walls, and its 
the plant life of the time, and the ! Inhabitants (105,000) are noted for 
Invertebrata embrace all classes. ' their manufacture of jewellery, cut- 
Lamellibranchs, gasteropods, cepha- 1 lery, and cigars. 

iopods, and crinolds were most abun- i Trichinosis, or Trichiniasis, a dis- 
dant, and the Muschelkaik is rich in lease caused by the presence of the 
their remains. parasitic nematode Trichina spiralis, 

Tribolo, Niocolo (1500-50), an Ita- , which is found chiefly in man, the pig, 
lian sculptor, bom at Florence. He ' and the rat, but also In the dog, cat, 
was employed at Rome, Loreto, and rabbit, etc. The parasite finds its 
Florence, but his best work was the '■ way into man from infected pork 
execution of twelve bas-reliefs for ; which has not been properly cooked, 
the doors of San Petronia at Bologna, j The young forms are found encysted 
Tribonianus (d. 515), a Byzantine I in the muscular fibres of the pig, and 
jurist and official, bom in Paphla- ; v.-hcn tlio cysts reach the Intestines, 
goniaabouttheend of theSth century, the solution of the calcified capsule 
He superintended the compilation of . sets free tlie parasites, which gro'w 
the Pandccls, /nshJiifcs, and new code ; rapidly and reproduce in enormous 
of Justinian. ; numbers. The ymmg trichinro then 

Tribune (Lat. iribunus), the name ■ develop and boro through the intes- 
given to officers of various descrip- tinal walls, ultimately reaching the 
tlous In the constitution of ancient • muscles, whore they become en- 
Romo. Of these the mor.t impor- 1 cysted by the secretion of lime salts, 
tant were the iribuni pUbis, or Ts. ' They are then quiescent, and can only 
of tliO commons. At first their power further develop by reaching the in- 
wns .small and they were only two in testines of another host. The acute 
number, but soon they became formid- ' symptoms of the disease are caused 
able and not only preserved the rights by tiie migration of the trichina: 
of tlio people, bnt could summon from the intestines. The early indi- 
assemblies, propose laws, stop the cations are nausea, fever, and loss of 
consultations of the senate, and even ! appetite ; later on exhausting diar- 
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rhoea may occur, together with deli- 
rium, swollen eyelids, and tenderness 
and {lain in the muscles. The most 
decisive symptom is a pronounced 

■ ' ' 'ly eosinophiiia. 

. include piirga- 
is made in the 

■ this expedient 
IS contra-indicated, as all efforts 
must he directed towards avoiding 
exhausting the patient. 

Trichomanes, or Bristle Ferns, a 
genus of ferns many of which are very 
beautiful. T. radicans occurs in Ire- 
land. 

Tri-chromatio Printing, sec Print- 
ing and IfftocESS Work. 

Triclinium, a Roman word used to 
designate the company disposed on 
the three couches that were usually 
placed at table for the guests; each 
of these couches was so made as to 
seat three persons. The word was 
used in this sense as a figure of speech, 
but it also more directly meant the 
room itself in which banquets were 
held, and the table and tlireo sur- 
rounding couches. The houses of 
rich Romans were fitted with several 
iriclinia to bo used according to tho 
different seasons of tho year. 

Tricolor, .see Flag. 

Triooupis, Spiridon (178S-1873), a 
Greek author and statesman, studied 
in Paris and London, and became 
secretary to Lord Guilford in tho 
Ionian Isles. During the Greek War 
of Independence he occupied various 
important positions, and in 1832 was 
minister of foreign affairs. He was 
thrice envoy-extraordinary to Imn- 
don, an d in 1 860 was minister to Paris. 
He was a friend of Byron, whose fune- 
ral oration he pronounced. His chief 
work was his History of the Greek 
Eevolvtion, 1853-57. His son, Chari- 
laos I'ricoujiis (1832-96), became a 
foreign minister at the age of thirty- 
four, and prime minister 1880-90 and 
1891-93. His policy was to develop 
the re.sources of his country so as to 
create an army and a fleet, but unfor- 
tunately the circumstances of the 
time did not allow his schemes to bo 
carried into effect. He was the fore- 
most Greek statesman of his time. 

Tricuspid, see Heart. 

Trioycie, see Cycles and 

Tridacna Gigas, see Claji. 

Trident, in classic mytl 
used as the sjunbol of '■ 
Bovereigntv over the sea. It con- 
sisted of ’ ,rith 

three sht jarbs 

at the p meet 

with the T. on ancient coins, such as 
those of Saguntum, and on tho Sici- 
lian coins of Hiero. Britannia car- 
ries a T. also to represent sovereignty 
over the sea. , , .. 

Triennial Acts. The object of these 


Acts, passed in 1641 and 1694, was to 
ensure tho frequent meeting of par- 
liament. Charles I ruled for eleven 
years yithout summoning a parlia- 
ment ; the tcsult was that the Long 
Parliament passed the first Triennial 
Act, 1641, empowering the Chauct'llor, 
or In default tho Peers, to issue tlio 
necessary write, it the king failed to 
call a parliament for three years, or 
in the last resort, nlloiving the electors 
to proceed to choose their reprc-senta- 
tives. The Act was repealed in 1664 
by an Act which provided that par- 
liament must not bo intennitted for 
more than three years. In 1694 
William III. assenti’d to the second 
Triennial Act, which followed U!)ou 
the declaration in the Bill of Rights 
that • parliament ought to bo held 
frequently.’ In 1716 the triennial 
limit was increased to .seven years. 
That period was reduced recently to 
five years by tho Parliament Act. 1911. 
Trier, see Tnfit'ES. 

Trierarch, the captain of n trireme, 
or warsliip, among tho ancient 
Greeks. At tho time of tho Pelopon- 
nesian War the state furnished the 
hull of the ship (raCiserar) and tho 
pay of the crews, but tho equipment 
of the ships was at the cost of the Ts., 
who also gave imBopat, or additional 
pay, to secure the best men. 

Trieste (ancient I'crycsic), tho prin- 
cipal seaport of Austria - Hungary, 
situated on tho Gulf of T.. 70 m. 
IS.N.E. of Venice. It consists of a 
now town and an old town. Tho Via 
del Corso separates tho two portions 
of the city, which Is also intersected 
by tho Maria Theresa Canal. Tho city 
is the see of a bishop, and tho princi- 
pal trading port of tlio countrs'. being 
tho seat of tho Austrian Lloyd Steam- 
ship Company, one of tho largest in 
tho world. Tho principal manufac- 
tures are leather, wax, and soap, 
whilst sliipbuilding and iron-found- 
ing arc caiTiod on. Tho principal ar- 
ticles of export are wool and woollen 
goods, sugar, paper, machinery, etc., 
and the imports include cotton and 
cotton goods, coffee, coal, liides, 
fruit, cereals, and tobacco. Tho 
harbour is a fine one, and in 1910 
was developed and extended. T. 

"--nan colony 

■ ■ tho time of 

and llth 
■ho govom- 


ment of Venice, and submitted to tho 
Austrian suxoralnty in 1382. Froni 
1797-1805 it was held by tho Irenoh, 
and from 1809-13 was part of tho 
lllj-rian iwovincos. T. was pro- 
claimed an imperial city in 1849. 

'Trifolium, a genus of legummous 
plants which includes some of the 
most valuallo fodder plants, collec- 
tively known as clover (q.r.) 
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Triforium, iu Gotliic architecture, 
the space Ijctwcen the top of the 
vaulting and tlie clerestory windows, 
when opened into the nave by a 
number of arches, three or less in 
each bay. 

Triglyph, in Greek Doric architec- 
ture, the upright bloeks of the frieze, 
carrj'ing the cornice above. Between 
the Ts. arc the metopes (q.v.). 

Trigonometry, in its primary mean- 
ing, sippiiflcs the measurement of 
triangles, but now it has a wider 
scone, embracing ajl times of geo- 
metrical and algebraical inve.stiga- 
tlons by moans of certain quantities 
termed trigonometrical ratios. These 
ratios are defined as follows: Take any 
system, of rectangular axes OX, OY, 
and ivitb centre 0 describe a circle of 
any radius. On its circumference 



clearly the co-ordinalcs of P are 
(OM, MP), or in ordinary cartesian 
notation (x, v), where x=OM, ?/= 
JIP. If the angle POM be denoted by 
MP OM 

0 , then sin 0 = Qp, cos S= ^p. tan9= 

MP OP OP 

b'M’ <=osco()=jjp. scc»=Qjp cot()= 


greatly minimised by the use of the 
follow'ing relations, it being only 
necessary to calculate these values as a 
takes the various values from O’to 45°. 
The.so relations may easily be proved 
by reference to diagram, sin (90-fl)= 

Qp^=cos0, cos (90 - S) = = sin (I, 

OM 

tan(9O-O)=.^j^=oot0. Thefollowmg 

also may easily be deduced: sin (90+d) 
=coBe, cos (90 + 0)= - sin 0; sin (180-0) 
=sin0: cos (180-0)= - cos 0. Thus 
cos 170 = cos (90 + 80) = - sin 80 = 
-sin (90- 10)= -sin 10. Thcaddition 
theorem is useful in finding the values 
of the ratios of the sum or difference 
of two angles, the value of the ratios 
of those angles being known. The 
theorems are as follows, 0 and 
denoting the angles : 

Bin (0 + t;,)=sin 0cos^> + cos0sin>/i, 
cos (0 + ij.)=cos 0 cos 0 -+ sin 0 sin ij. 
Often an angle is denoted by its 
trigonometrical ratio, this value is 
called the inverse function, c.ff. sin'll 
is the angle whoso sine is |, cos ^'j 
is the angle whose cosine is 3. For 
the constraction of tables, the sine 
and cosine functions are expanded 

03 03 

into the follo\ving serios:sin0=0- nj-i-r.- 

ti u 

. ad inf., cos 0 =l-j 2 +g- , . . 

ad inf., where 0 is measured in radians. 
Thus if 0° is value of the angle in 

ttQ 

degrees, the number of dcgrecs=jgg 

radians. Trigonometry is applied to 
the solution of triangles. These 
triangles may be plane or spherical, 
the chief relations existing between 
the sides and the trigonometrical 

ratios of the angles are : = — y— 

a b 


The terms sin, cos, 0 , etc., arc 


Also 


OM 
OP‘ 

abbreviations for sine, cosine, tangent, 
cosecant, secant, and cotangent. 
From the above definitions the 
following relations hold : sin 0 = 

c6scc0' *'°®®"“sco0’ ^^**~cot0' 
since OMP is a right-angled triangle, 

MP3+OMi=OP3.-. (^p)”‘+(gp)’=l. 

f.c. sin* 0 + cos’ 0 = 1. From these 
other relations, such as sec’ 0=1 + 
tan’ 0 and cosec’ 0=l+cot’ 0. may be 
deduced. As the line OP revolves 
the ancle 0 increases from 0° to 90°, 
90° to 180°, 180° to 270°, 270° to 3G0°, 
and then moves through the same 
positions as before. In the construc- 
tion of tables for the values of the 
different trigonometrical ratios of 0 , 
the labour of finding these values Is 


sin 0 


a’ = 5’ + c’- 26c cos A, etc.. 


where A, B, and C denote the angles, 
and a, b. c the sides opposite to 
those angles. In spherical triangles 

sin A sin B sin C , 

,- = , cos a=cos6cosc 

sin a Bin 6 c 


+sin 6 sin c cos A ; cos A = - cos 6 cos c 
+sin B sin C cos a. the A, B, C. and a, 
b, c having the same signifleance as 
before. The subject arose out of the 
study of astronomi'. the Greek astro- 
nomer Hipparchus (ICO n.c.) invent- 
ing it. The man who greatly ex- 
tended the subject was Ptolemy, the 
Alexandrian astronomer. Regiomon- 
tanus made the subjecta science quite 
independent of astronomy. See Plane 
Trigonomclry by Todhunter (1897), 
Loney (1904) ; andM'Lelland, Sp7icri- 
cal Triaonomelrv, 1890. 

Trikkala, a tn. of Greece, cap. of the 
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prov. Trikkala, 38 m. S.AV. of Larissa. 
It Is a centre of trade in wheat, 
maize, tobacco, and cotton, and, the 
see of an archbishop. Pop. 18.000. 

Trillium, a genus of perennial 
plants (order Lillaoea:), with thick 
rhlzomatous stems and rootH, and a 
solitary nodding white, pink, or 
purple flower borne in the centre of 
a whorl of three leaves. 2'. grandi- 
fiorum, the wake robin, is often 
grown in gardens. 

Trilogy, a group of throe tragedies 
which are either connected by a com- 
mon subject, or eaoh is a distinct 
story. In Greece every one who took 
part in the poetio contest had to pro- 
duce a T. and a satlrLo drama. The 
only surviving example is the Orcs- 
fefa of .aSsohyius, consisting of the 
‘ Agamemnon,’ ‘ Choophonc,’ and 
‘ Bumenides.’ 

Trim, the cap. of co. Meath, Ire- 
land, on the R. Boyne, 28 m. N.W. 
of Dublin. Its chief points of interest 
are its ruined castle and abbey, and a 
monument to the Duke of Wellington, 
oneo a resident. Pop. (1911) 1488. 

Trimmer, Sarah (1741-1810), an 
authoress, was a great favourite of 
Dr. .Tohnson, and published: Bosp 
Iniroduclion to the Knowledge of 
Nature, 1782 ; Sacred History, 1782- 
84 j Tiie Economy of Charily, 1786 ; 
The Story of the Hobins, 1780 ; and 
Fabulous Histories, 1780. 

Trimorphism, sec DlsiORnnsji. 

Trimurti, the name of tho Hindu 
triad, or tho gods Brahman, Vishnu, 
and Siva, when thought of as an in- 
separable unity, though three in form. 
When represented, the T. is one body 
with three heads, Tho symbol of tho, 
T. is tho mystical syllable om. 

Trincomaleo, a seaport on tho N.E. 
coast of Ceylon, with an excellent 
harbour. It is the site of tho Temple 
of the Thousand Columns, a pilgidm- 
ago resort; reduced to ruins by the 
Portuguese dining tho 17 th ceutury. 
Pop. 13,000. ^ 

■Tring, a tn. of Hertfordshire, Eng- 
land, 32 m. N.W. of London. Hero 
are Tring Park and tho Rothschild 
Museum. It is engaged in silk manuf. 
and straw-plaiting. Pop. (1911) 4481. 

Trinidad : 1. The second largest 
W. Indian island belonging to Bi 
tain. It lies oil the N.E. coast ■ 
Venezuela, from which it is soparati 
bv the Gulf of Paria. Area 1754 sg. t 
The N.E. and S. coasts are steep ai 
lofty, with few harbours, but on the V 
the coast is low, and tho Gulf of Par- 
forms a vast harbour. Erom tho \i . 
tho land rises gradually towards the 
interior, with fertile plains, hills, and 
valleys. Three mountain ridges tra- 
verso the island from E. to W., which 
may bo regarded as contimiations of 
similar ranges in Venezuela, of which 
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T. originally formed part, until do" 
taohed by somo volcanic or aqueous 
coniTilsion. Tho climate is agree- 
ably warm. Tho principal exjiorts 
are sugar, cocoa, and asphalt; and 
cocoanut oii, rum, and Angostura 
bitters aro manufactured. One of 
its features is Lake Broa, or tho pitch 
lake, which contains an enormous 
supply of asphaltmn. Tho island is 
(Mined by tho (Saroni, Oropucho 
(both navigable), Lobrancho, Nariva, 
Gnacaro, and the Uortolro. Port of 
Spain is tho capital. Discovered by 
(^lumbus in 1498, T. becamo Bri- 
tish in 1797. Pop. 370.000, mostly 
coloured. 2. Tho (wp. of Los Animas 
CO., Colorado, U.S.A., engaged princi- 
pally in ooal-miuiug. Pop. (1910) 
10,204. 3. A city on tho S. coast of 
Cuba, 175 ra. S.E. of Havana, o.x- 
porting sugar and honey. Pop. 
12,000. 4. A volcanic island off tho 

coast of Brazil, to wliich it belongs. 

Trinitarians, or Redemptionists, a 
religious order, founded in Rome in 
1198 by John of Matha and Felix of 
Valois for tho redemption of Clirl.s- 
tians captive among infidels. Tho 
order followed tho riUo of St. Augus- 
tine. 

Trinit6, La, a tn, on the island of 
Martinique, W. India; actively on- 
gs^cd in tho shipping industry. Pop. 
(com.) 8000. 

Trinity, in theologj-, tho term used 
tor the liighcst mystery of tho Chris- 
tian faith, tho doctrine that the 
Divine Being consists of tlirco persons 
united in one (Sod. In tho O.T. this 
dootrino cannot bo said to hold o 
prominent place, for tho Jews had to 
learn the unity of God us opposed to 
polytheism. Not even in tho N.T. is 
the doctrine of tho Blessed T. found 
in its fully-developed form. Tills de- 
velopment was tho work of tho early 
centuries, and its expression owes 
most of all to Greek thought. The 

— was first dls- 

■ Niceno Creed 
■ ■ -id I boiiovo in 
itter port was 

added ■■■ ■ cv- 

pressioi ■ ■ . ■ 

complo 

ever, is ■ ' 


, ■ Igo, was 

■ nry VIII. 

d leges of 

■■ 324) and 

^ g , I. It was 

founded fora master and sixty fellows, 
but tho endowment was considerably 
increased by (jucen Mary. There arc 
numerous soholarsliips and exhibi- 
tions. See W. W. Rouse Ball’s TrinUy 
College (Dent). . , , 

Trinity College, Oxford, was origin- 
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ally founded and ondoived by and this, together with the dual 
Edward III., Richard II., and tho alliance between France and Russia 
priors and bishops of Durham. At and the triple entente between Eng- 
tho Reformation it was suppressed, land, France, and Russia, in tho 
but a new college was founded in ; main preserve tho balance of power 
1554-55 by Sir Thomas Pope. This i between the great nations of the world, 
is tho present college. Tho original I Tripoli, an Italian territory of 
foundation was for a president, ' Northern Africa, extending along tho 
twelve follows, and twelve scholars, S. shores of the Mediterranean from 
those last to bo chosen, if possible, 1 11° to 25° E., and stretoliing back- 
frora the founders’ manors. ! wards some 800 m. into the .Sahara 

Trinity House, the name of five i Desert. The coastline is more than 
maritime societies, of which only one, 1000 m. in length, but tho greater 
the ‘ Corporation of Trinity House of part of it, especially to the W. of Capo 
Deptford Strond,’ London, retains Sciarra, is low and sandy, and thus 
its ancient powers and privileges. The quite imfit for harbourage. About 
others, at Leith, Dundee, Hull, and tho middle occurs tho Gulf of Sidr.a, 
Newcastle-on-Tyno, are now little at the E. entrance of which is tho 
more than benefit societies. The port of Bengazi. There are no rivers 
London House, however, still retains of importance. Tho Atlas Mt. range 
tho management of some of tho most breaks into two ranges as it enters T., 
Important interests of tlie seamen and these two, tho Gharian and 
and shipping of England. Its cor- Suda ranges, run from W.N.W. to 
poration consists of a master, deputy- E.S.E. Besides those there are 
master, and thirty-one elder brethren, several minor ridges. Among tho 
two of whom sit as assistants to the Gharian Mts. much corn and fruit 
judge in the Court of Admiralty in is produced, though a considerable 
almost all cases whore any question part of this tract is used as pasture- 
upon navigation is likely to arise, land. Tho most barren district is that 
There is also an unlimited number around tho Gnlf of Sidra, to the W. 
of younger brethren. of wldoh stretch endless marshes. Tho 

Trinity Sunday, according to the country E. of tlUs gulf is known as 
Western calendars, the first Sunday Barca (anoi — * - ■ • • - ' 

after Pentecost. In certain mcdlasval fertile and • ... 

uses it was kept on tho last Sunday tho W. Dui • 
after Pentecost. this district was e.xtensively colonised 

Trinobantos, a British tribe who by Moslems from Crete. T. is an 
wore seated N. of tho Tliamos, having entirely agricultural country, pos- 
London for their capital. In 43 .\.D. sessed of no minerals but salt. Along 
and 01 A.D. thoy wore overthrown by the coast all kinds of tropical fndt, 
tho Romans. palms, olives, etc., are produced. 

Trio, a term in music for a com- Further inland are grown cereals, 
position for three voices or Instru- olives, palms, saffron, figs, almonds, 
ments. It is also applied to the dates, lotus, and tho vine. Senna, 
Bccondarj' movement of a march or tobacco, henna, castor, and carob 
minuet, and many other kinds of beans are also cultivated. Cattle and 
danco music. sheep are numerous, especially in 

Tripe, tho paunch and smaller I Barca, whore much more might be 
reticulum of a ruminating animal ] done in tho way of stock-rearing, 
(especially sheep and horned cattle) ! Before tho abolition of the over-sea 
rxsed ns food. I slave trade, the principal commerce 

Triple Alliances. Tho first was I was in negro slaves for the mainlands 
ratified between tho Statcs-General of Turkey. Tho chief exports now con- 
and England against Franco in 1GC8 ' sist of barley, esparto grass, cattle, 
for the protection of tho Spanish I ostrich feathers, ivory, sponges, and 
Netherlands. It was afterwards | skins. Its cluef imports are food- 
joined by Sweden, thus forming a stuffs, cotton and metal goods. 

T. A. Another was arranged in 1717 I Oovemment. — During the 16th ocn- 
betweon England, Holland, and i tury T. came under Turkish rule, ami 
Franco against Spain, but after tho in 18.35 was made into a vilayet of 
accession to, it of Austria in 1718 it 1 the Ottoman empire. In Sept. 1911, 
was known as tho quadruple alliance, i however, Italy, \vhich had long been 
In 1788 England, Prussia, and I dissatisfied ^vith its relations with 
Holland allied, and in 1795 England. Tmkey, issued an ultimatum, which 
Russia, and Austria. About 1883 1 was immediately followed by war. 
an alliance was arranged between i Tho town of T. was blockaded, and 
Germany, Austria, and Italy to I in tho beginning of October tho wholo 
clwok tho power of P.ussia and j territory was annexed. This annexa- 
Francc. Although this T. A. expired ' tion was recognised at the Treaty of 
in 1892, it has slnco been renewed | Ouohy in Oct. 1912. T. is now being 
and extended for a number of years, I administered under tho Colonial 
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area is estimated at 
406,000 sq. m., and its pop. at some- 
what over 500,000. The capital is 
Tripoh, situated on the hav of tho 
same name. See H. M. de'Jrathni- 
sievdx, I~ g( fjg 

demain, ■ Unln 

in North ■ 

srazzn, L F. q’ 

Marinetti . -innli 

1912. 

Tripoli, a tn. of Syria in tho 
vilayet of Beyrut, about 2 m. from 
TOC sea. In 1109 it was taken bv the 
Cnisadere. Its pop. is about 30,000. 

Tripoli Mineral, Infusorial Earth, or 
Kieselguhr, is composed almost en- 
tirely of the siliceous remains of 
•diatoms. Wide areas of it are now 
boinp: laid doini as diatom-ooze on 
the bed of tlie S. Pacific. It occurs in 
Virginia, U.3.A., in a bed 40 ft. thick. 
As ‘ Tripoli powder ’ it is used for 
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polisliing purpo.ses, and is also used 
in the mamif. of dynamite. 

Tripolitza, the cap. of ' ■ 
Greece, is seated in a plain a( 
tilde of 3000 ft. above sea-lc 
was utterly destroyed by Ibrahim 
Pasha in 1S2S. Pop. 11,000. 

Tripos, The, tho final examination 
for the honours degree at Cambridge 
University. Tho name recalls the 
thi'ce-leggcd stool (Gk. Tpiirov?) on 
which an ' old baohilour ’ sat when 
the senior bachelor for the year pro- 
pounded to him two questions. 

Triptolemus was, according to 
Greek legend, tho eon of Coleus and 
Mctaneira, who dwelt in Eleusis. In 
luturn for the loving kindness of I 
Demeter, T. founded her ' ' 

Ids native city, besides 
husbandry. 

Triptych (Gk. TptVTvyo?, threefold), 
a tablet, often used as an altar-piece, 
of three leaves, each painted, and so 

. ■ ' ’ " — ‘r- ~ -xin 

•at. 

, ■ the 

, ■ ms 

of 

war. As its name implies, it was pro 
vided either side with three banks of 
oai-s, ' 

svvioi, ■ iites 

had t ■ the 

sborti . , , tho 

lowest tier. Tho crew numbered 
about 220, 174 of whom were oars- 
men and 17 sailors. . 

Trisagion (from Gk. rpiy, thnee, 
and iSytor, hol,v), a doxology of tho 
liturgy used in the Greek Church. 

Trismegistus, sec Hersietic Books, 
and Tiioth. . 

Trissino, Giovanni Giorgio (14 iS- 
1549), an Italian poet, enjoyed tho 
friendsliips of the Medici popes, 
Leo X, and acment VII., who cm- 
ployed hioi on diplomatic missions 
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In grammar he established the differ- 
ence between u and r and i and/, and 
m drama ho wrote tlio first regular 
ttagedj-, Sophonisba (1515), an effort 
m blank verse. Moreover, ho urote 
an opie. The Selh-erance of Italv 
from the GNhs (I54S), also in blank 
verse. 

Tristan, or Tristram, tho hero of an 
mtensely romantic Celtic legend. The 
scene of the stor.v, wbicb deals ivitli 
the tragic and fateful love story of T. 
and the two Iseults. Iseult of Ireland 
and Iseult of the fair hand, is laid in 
Ireland and Brittany, but chiefly in 
Cornwall at the court of King Mark. 
Modern versions of tho tale are 
Wagner’s opera Tristan und Isolde, 
Matthew Arnold’s Tristram and Iseult, 
Swiubumo’s Tristram of Lponesse, and 
‘ Tho Last Tournament ' in Tennyson’s 
Id.’dls of the Kinp. 

Tristan da Cunha, the general name 
of three islands. Tristan (1C sq. m. in 
area), Inacce-ssible Is., and A’lghtin- 
' ' ‘ he S. Atlantic, ‘2000 m. W. 

of Good Hope. They ate 
sessions and were popu- 
lated in 1909 by 95 inhabitants. See 
K. M. BaiTow’s 2'hrcc Tears in 
Tristan da Cnnha. 

Tristan da Cunha (d. c. 1530), n 
Portuguese navigator, set out ou a 
voyage of exploration with d’Albu- 
querque in 150C. Besides discovering 
the islands which bear bis name (q.f.), 
bo took possession of Socotra, and 
came home riolily laden from an 
expedition against Callout. 

Tristram, see Tmstas. 

Triticum, a genus of grasses bear- 

!.,m] j.yjimjrical spikes. 2’. 

rheat (q.r.). 

, or Kniphofia, a genus of 
plants (order Liliaceec) with largo 
grass-like leaves and tail spikes of 
red or yellow flowers. They are often 
grown in tho garden, where in early 
autumn they are verj’ brilliant and 
conspicuous. Some of tlio dwarf 
species are suitablo for rook garden.s. 

Triton, dwelt, according to Greek 
legend, at tho bottom of tlio sea witli 
Poseidon and Amphitrito, his tntlior 
and mother. Ho is represented as 
human to the waist and dolphin 
below, usually in tiie act of blowing 
a sliell to calm tho seas. 

Triumph, tho highest honour ac- 
corded to a victorious commander 
among tho Romans. Only a dicta* 
tor, consul, or prmtor holding the 
imperhun or highest command was 

- — ‘iQU, and then 

) warfare, not 
The honour 
with necessary expenses was granted 
by the senate, who assorablcd outside 
tho city to reccivo tlio victorious 
general, still hi command. Tho cele- 
bration took tho form of a procession 
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to the Capitol throngh the city ; tlie 
Btreoto Ti-ere decorated ^vith frarlands, 
and the procession, headed by the 
Bcnato and state officials, passed 
throiiBh crowds ot spectators, who 
greeted it with cries of ‘ Jo triiimphe.’ 
After the head came tmmpcters, 
then tlic spoils and trophies, and the 
cro%\nis presented to the general by 
provincial tornis. Following these 
came the sacrificial bulls, captives in 
chains, lictors, musicians, and priests. 
Immediately behind was the trium- 
phal C4ir, gilded, garlanded, and 
drawn by white horses; in this stood 
the general wearing the garb of the 
Capitolinc Jupiter, the purple tunica 
palmata, and toga picla, the former de- 
corated with palm shoots, the latter 
with golden .stars. An ivory sceptre 
surmounted by a golden eagle was 
carried in the left, a branch of bay in 
the right hand. Over his head a slave 
held the golden crown of Jupiter. 
Then followed the soldiers. Ar- 
riving at the Capitol, solcnm sacri- 
fice was made, and general festivity 
followed in the city. When the 
senate refused to autliori.se a T., tlie 
general might undertake one on his 
own account to the temple of Jupiter 
Latiaris, or ho might be granted an 
ovation (g.v.). 

Triumviri were three magistrates 
who constituted tliom-selves the 
supremo lieads of tlie Roman re- 
ulilio. The first triumvirate, or 
oard of triumvirs, was that of Julius 
Cresar, Pompoy, and Cras.sus (CO b.c.), 
and the second, and last, that of 
Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus 
(13 B.C.). There were also triumviri 
noclurni, a board of three night 
watchmen, and triumviri capitales, 
who administered the death sentence, 
etc. 

Trivandrum, a tn. in Travancore 
state, Madras, India, 03 m. S.W. of 
TinuoveUi. Its clilct buildine.s include 
the Maliarajah’s palaces, a temple of 
Vishnu, and the Slaharajah’s college. 
Pop. 58,000. 

Troas, see Tnov. 

Trocar (I'Y. trois quarts), a surgical 
bistrumcnt, triangular in section, and 
sharpened to a point. It is provided 
with a sleeve or cannula which fits 
closely round the sharpened portion. 
It is used for plunging into a cavity 
when it i.s retjuired to draw off pus or 
other fluid, the stem being witlidrawn 
so ns to leave the cannula as a drain- 
age tube. 

Trochee, a metrical foot, which in 
the classical quantitative sy-stem con- 
sists of one long and one short 
syliablo (- and in the English 
accentual system of one accented and 
one unaccented syllable (•'-). 

Trochidee, a family of gasteropod 
molluscs, distinguished from the 


closely allied family Turbinidaj by 
the homy operculum. 

Trochilus, .see HuiDnxG-BlRDS. 

Trochoid, the cun-e traced by a 
fixed point in a circle which rolls on a 
straight line. If ti e fixed point is on 
the circumference, the resulting curve 
is a cycloid. 

Trochu, Louis Jules (1815-96), a 
French general. He exposed in liis 
brochure,entitIedZ,’.f r/nfc/'raneaisee/i 
1867 , the crying need of military re- 
forms. As governor of Paris during 
the melancholy siege of 1870, he 
made the best of inadequate re- 
sources. 

Troctolite, a variety of gabbro, 
composed of anorthite and dark- 
green olivine. 

Trcczen, a city of ancient Greece, 
situated near tlie coast towards the 
eastern extremity of Argolis. The 
modem name is Treezene, and here 
met anew Xational Assembly in 1827. 

Troglodytes, a general Greek name 
for ‘ cave d^veUers,’ who were be- 
lieved to dwell in the Caucasus and 
especially in Ethiopia, ^rher6 they 
tended cattle and practised barbarous 
customs. 

Trogus Pompeius, a Roman his- 
torian of Gaulish origin, who lived in 
Rome during the rule of .Augustus. 
He wToto liistoriai Philippica:, a 
history of the Macedonian empu-e 
down to the conquest by Rome of 
the East, 

Troilus, in Greek legend, the son 
of Hecuba and Priam, King of Troy, 
and is variously represented as slain 
in battle or taken captive by Achilles. 
Classical story knov.s nothing of the 
tale of faitldess love which Shake- 
speare unfolds in Troilus and Cressida. 

Troitsk, a tn. in the gov. of Oren- 
burg, Russia, 310 m. N.B. of Oren- 
burg. It is an important trade 
centre. Pop. 23,500. 

Troja, a tn. in .Apulia, Italy, 14 m. 
W.S.W. of Foggia. Pop. 7(100. 

Troll, in Scandinavian folldore, a 
kind of evU spirit or wizard. The 
Norse sailors also called the Green- 
land aborigines Ts. 

Trollhattan, a tn. in the prov. of 
Elfsborg, Sweden, 7 m. S. of Veners- 
borg. The falls of Trollhattan. over 
100 ft. high, afford water power for 
the surrounding factories. Pop. 7917. 

Trollope. The family of T. has its 
place in the literary annals of Eng- 
land after Frances Milton (1780- 
1863) married Thomas .Anthony T. 
in 1809. After a visit to America slu,- 
wrote Domestic Manners of the Ameri- 
cans (1832), and numerous novels, in- 
cluding The Vicar of TVrcxhill (1837), 
which luid the honour of a caustic 
review by Thackeray, and The fVidow 
Barnabg. One son of tills marriage 
was Thomas Adolphus (1810-92), 
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a -writer on many miscellaneous sub- 
jects, a journalist, and a novelist. 
Another, a more famous son, was 
Anthony (1815-82), who lor many 
yeans was an official in the Post Office. 
His first work of fiction. The Mac- 

dermok ' " ’ — lenred In 

1847. . ^yas The 

TVardej. ' • . ; vohime 

of the Barsetshire series, which con- 
cluded with The Last Chronicle of 
Barsef (1867). The Barsetslilre novels 
undoubtedly contain his best work. 
Ho. published an Avtohiography in 
1875. A biogrraphy by T. H. S. 
Escott appeared in 1913. 

Trombone, originally called the 
Saokbut, a brass wind instrument, 
which is in reality a trumpet of deep 
tone. It consists of a long tube, bent 
tjvice upon itself, the centre section 
of which Is double, an Inner tube 
sliding backwards and forwards 
within an outer one. By means of 
this every sound in the diatonic and 
chromatio scales within its compass 
is obtained in perfect time. There are 
tliree kinds of T., the alio, the tenor, 
and the hues, and these in orchestral 
muslo are generally used together. 
Tromometer, see Seismograph. 
Tromp, Cornelius van (1029-91), a 
Dutch admiral, a son of JfartJn H, T. 
With Opdam he shared in the defeat 
at Solebay (1665), but he had his 
revenge when In 1673 he held his own 
against tho combined French and 
English fleets. 

Tromp, Martin Harpertzoon (1597- 
1653), a, Dutch admiral, defeated a 
Spanish ‘squadron oil Grarelines In 
1639, and the same year captured 
thirteen richly-laden merchantmen 
from Portugal and Spain. But in this 
country his name is respected tor the 
many lances ho broke with Blake 
in 1652-53. In Juno 1653 he -was 
worsted oS the hi. Foreland, and in 
July he received a mortal wound 
during a fierce struggle with Monk. 

Tromso, tho cap. of tho dist. of 
Tromso, Norway, on an island of the 
same name. The chief occupation Is 
fishing, particularly whaling. Pop. 
7000. 

Tron, or Trone, was a ponderous 
beam set up in the market-placo of 
Scottish towns as a means of weigh- 
ing heavy merchandise. A ‘ tron lb. 
was in the early days worth 21 oz., 
but it was later equivalent to tho 
standard 10 oz. The ' tron ’ system is 
now obsolete. 

Trondhjom (ancient mdaros, .also 
Throndhjem, and Gcr. Dronlhcim}, 
the third commercial port in Norway, 
and former capital, lies at the mouth 
of tho Nid, on Trondhjem Fjord, 84 
m. E N.E. of Kristlansund. Herrings, 
deals, copper, and toln oil are the 
staple exports, and shipbuilding, fish- ■ 


Tropic 

curing, and the manuf. of machhierT 
are local industries. Broad thorough- 
fares pass between rows of wooden 
houses. Since earliest times the 
coronation of tho kings of Norwaj 
took place in the cathedral, which li 
one of the most celebrated in Saandi 
navia. Tho importance of T. began 
to wane after the Reformation. Pop, 
4i5,3Z5, 

Troop, in cavalry, a mptaln’s com- 
mand. Each squadron Is divided Into 
a certain number of Ts., usually Into 
four, each containing about tnirly- 
two men. It is the cavalry uult in 
manoeuvres. If there are onlv two 
Ts. in a squadron, tho number ol 
sabres in tho T. is proportlonateljr 
mcreasod. 

Troopial, see Troutial. 

Troost (1697 -1750), a Dutch 
painterand engraver, born at Amster- 
dam; he was elected a burgess of that 
town in 1726, and died there. He 
concerned himself mainly with genre 
and portraiture, and there are nnraer- 
ons examples of ids skill in the.Hnguo 
Museum. 

Tropmoleum, Nasturtium, or Indian 
Cress, a genus of annual and per- 
ennial plants (order Gcranlnoen!) 
bearing brightly coloured flowers 
with a spurred calyx, followed bj- 
round, furrowed fruits. T. aduncum, 
Canary creeper, is usually grown as 
an annual against walls or on trellises 
and fences, T. •mains and minus arc 
tho popular so-called uasturtiums of 
gardens. T. polyphyllnm is tho 
yellow rook Indian cress. The tuber- 
ous rooted species of T. are grown In 
pots under gloss. 

Trophonius, a Greek Icgrcndaiy 
arohitcot, ivns the son of Erginus, 
fcfng of tho Boeotian Orohomonos. 
Apollo, reputed by some ns his father, 
slow T, after he had erected his 
temple at Delphi. Henceforward tho 
oracle of T. was consol tod in a cave 
near Lebadela (Boootla). 

Trophy (from Gk. rporraiof, and 
rPcVecrj to rout) was in ein.ssienl 
times a memorial of victory set up at 
the spot where tho enemy had turued. 
Shields, helmots, or standards were 
bung on an oak or olive, and ns they 
were dodloatod to Zeus Tropmus, It 
was a sacrilege to romovo them. 

Trophy Money, a duty formerly 
paid In England annually by liouso- 
boldcrs towards providing harness, 
drums, colours, and other equipment 
for tho mUltia. 

Tropic Bird iPhaclon), a genus ol 
tropical sea birds with great iiowors 
of flight, living almost entirely on tho 
wing. The plumage Is white and tho 
two middle feathers of tho tail aw 
very long and narrow. Tiicy nest In 
holes In clills and rooks, laying only 
one egg. 
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Tropics (from Gk. rpi-nciv, to turn) 
are two parallel lioes of latitude on 
tUe terrestrial globe, distant 23° 30' N. 
and S. respectively from the equator. 
Outside of the T. there is no point on 
the earth’s surface over which the 
smi is ever vertical. The T. of Cancer 
to the N. is so called because at the 
summer solstice the sun enters the 
constellation of Cancer. Similarly 
tlie southern T. is called the T. of 
Capricorn. 

. Trossaohs (i.c. bristled territon’), 
a picturesque glen of Scotland, Perth- 
shire, between Lochs Katrine and 
Achray. This rugged and narrow 
dofllo is about m. in length, and 
was first rendered popular by Sir 
Walter Scott in his Lady of the Lake. 

Trotting. This form of horse- 
racing is peculiarly American, though 
a groat part of the best trotters in the 
U.S.A. are descended through Ham- 
hXcionian from the English thorough- 
bred Messenoer. So popular did T. 
become thirty years ago in America 
that it practically displaced the Eng- 
lish form of ‘ running,’ and it still holds 
the first place in that country. The 
fastest mile trotted in America was by 
Lou Dillon '1 f'no \ 1 cQ 0—1 
the fastest ■ 

(190G) in 1 ■ . ■■ 

‘ The Horse,’ Eneyelopwdia Ameri- 
cana, 1886. 

Troubadours (from Provencal Iroha- 
dor, connected with modem Pr. I 
trouvcT, to find or Invent) were tho| 
lyric poets of Provence, who contri- 
buted the finest poetry to Provencal 
literature. They flourished in the 
12th and in the contlpmous portions 
of the 11th and 13th centuries. 
Khigs, nobles, knights, and mer- 
chants, monks, and soldiers were 
found in their motley throng. Alfonso 
II. of Aragon, our own Richard Coeur 
do Lion, and the Counts of Poitou 
and Toulouse sometimes joined their 
ranks, whilst among the professional 
T., the names of over 400 of whom 
have survived, the more famous were 
Arnaut Daniel, Giraut de Bornelh, 
Poire Vidal, Bertrand de Born, and 
Amaut do Jleruelh. Passion and 
elaboration and elegance of form — 
truly a curious and puzzling pair — 
arc tlio salient features of their songs, 
whioh tell chiefly of love and ad- 
ventures like Jaufrd, but also of war 
like the Chanson des Albiycoia, or of 
contemporary manners like Flamenca. 
If a T. could not make his own 
melody, he paid for the service of a 
jongleur. 

Troupial, or Troopial lldents), a 
genus of birds with yellow and black 
plumage. The common T. or Brazi- 
lian hangnest (/. vulgaris) is a hand- 
some bird which is sometimes kept 
as a pot : it learns to whistle tunes. 


Trout, a name applied to various 
members of the Salmonida^ The 
common or brotvn T. {Salmo fario) 
varies greatly in appearance, not 
only with individuals but at different 
seasons, and this variability has led 
some authorities to distinguish a 
number of sub-species. At midsum- 
mer an adult T. is usually brownish 
or olive in colour, wth pure white on 
the belly and gold on the flanks, while 
the back varies from oUve or pale 
brown to nearly black. The dorsal 
fin and sides are spotted with black 
and often also with scarlet. The 
scales are circular, thin, and minute. 
AVhen the spawning season begins in 
autunm all the colour disappears and 
the body becomes slimy to the touch. 
The head of the male T. is larger than 
that of the female, and the lower jaw 
bears a cartilaginous loiob. It feeds 
on a large variety of food, different 
kinds appealing in turn. It is by 
cunning imitations of some prevail- 
ing fly that the fisherman makes 
Ids most cherished captures. The 
artificial hatching of T. is now carried 
on extensively, and lakes and streams 
can be stocked or replenished witli 
flri. If fhey arc not too polluted. By 
hatching the heavT; loss in 
•> is reduced to a minimum. 
(Sec PiscicuxTUiiE.) The bull T. or 
sea T. (&’. eriox) most resembles the 
salmon in appearance and habits, 
though thicker in proportion to its 
length, and with larger and more 
numerous dark spots on the gill- 
covers and scales. The salmon T. or 
white T. (.S. Irutta) is a more elegant 
fish, and its flesh is much more deli- 
cate in flavour. The habits of both 
are similar. 'Phe rainbow T. (Salmo 
irideus) of America has been intro- 
duced into many parts of the world; 
in Britain it has proved disappoiut- 
Ing, but it is in New Zealand, espeei- 
ally in Lako Taupo, that it attains 
the greatest size, many tons being 
caught yearly. 

Trouveres were the poets of North- 
ern and Central France, corre- 
sponding to the more famous trouba- 
dours of the south. They flourished 
at the courts during the 12th and 13th 
centuries, eking out w-ith music their 
unimpassioned and stereotyped songs. 

Trouvillo, a tn. and port in tho dept, 
of Calvados, France, on tho estuary 
I of tho Seine, 9 m. S. of Havre, and 
one of tho most frequented watering- 
' places in France. Pop. 6400. 

[ Trover, or Trover and Conversion, 
' in law, tho name of an old form of 
I action whioh lay against any one who 
converted or appropriated to his own 
use any personal property, in which 
I tho plaintiff had either a general 
property as owner, or a special pro- 
' party as bailee. Since the Common 
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Law Procedure :Act. 1852, which 
practically abolished the old common 
law forms of action, the substance 
only and not the form of the action 
has survived. 

Trowbridge, a tn. of IViltshire, 
Englaud, 9 m. S.E. of Bath, famous 
for its cloths and kerseys. Pop. (1911) 
11,822. 

Trowbridge, Sir Thomas (c. 175S- 
1807), an English admiral, was 
brought up in the naval service under 
Admiral Hughes in the E. Indies. Ho 
took up the blockade of Alexandria, 
but resigned it to Sir Sidney Smith in 
1799. In this year he was made a 
baronet. In 1805 ho was sent to tlie 
E. Indies in the Blenheim with a 
convoy of merchant ships. His 
vessel was last seen near Jladagascar, 
in a violent gale, and exhibiting signs 
of distress ; and nothing was ever 
discovered respecting the fato of 
her crew. 

Troy, Ilium, or The Troad (Tpot'a, 


Tpoia, lAtar or ij TpdJa?), _ 

famous city and dist, of Asia 'Minor, 
forming the N.W. of Mysia. The 
dist., usually known as ‘ The Troad, 
was bounded IV. and N.W. by the 
.Egoan and the Hellespont, B. by a 
ridge of 5It. Ida, S. by tho Gulf of 
Adramyttium, its coast-line extend- 
ing from Lectum promontory (S.) to 
the H. Rhodiue (N.) below Aoydos. 
In classic legend, the earliest king of 
this country was Teucer. after whom 
the Trojans are called Teuori or 
Teuorians. His daughter married 
Dardanus, a neighbouring chieftain, 
hence Dardanidro (sons of Dardanus) 
is another name for Trojans. They 
were probably a Pelasgian race, 
possibly desconded from Thracian 
emigrants. Dardanus was grand- 
father of Tros, whose son Hus founded 
Ilium or the city of Troy (N.), the 
largest and strongest settlement in 
the Troad. The next king of T. was 
Laomedon, who was succeeded by 
bis son Priam, in whoso reign the 
famous siege of T. by tho Greeks took 
plaee, to avenge the rape of Helen, 
wife of Menelaus of Sparta, by 
Priam’s son Paris. This siege lasted 
nearly ten years, and ended with the 
sack and capture of T. by a stratagem 
of tho Greeks (c. 1184 B.o.). Tho 
story is told in Homer’s Iliad, and 
part in Virgil’s lEiieid, ii. Once con- 
sidered purely legendary, it is now 
aommonlr regarded as historical in 
the main outlines, tho rape of Helen, 
perhaps, representing some act of 
piracy. Amont; the chief Greek 
heroes of the siege were Achilles, 
Agamemnon, Menelaus, and Odys- 
seus ; and among the Trojans, Hector, 
Paris, end jEneas. Tho site of tho 
ancient T. is marked by tho Hissarlik 
mound. The explorations carried on 
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here by Soliliomann (1870-00) and 
Dorpfeld (1803-94) brought to light 
much valuable information. Remains 
of some nine different cities were dis- 
covered, buried one beneath another, 
the earliest dating from about 3000- 
2560 B.o. Probably the Mycentean 
fortress, sixth in number from tho 
first of all (c. 1500-1200 n.c.), was tho 
Homeric T. There are traces of two 
Greek settlements (1000-lst century 
B.o.) and of a new Hlon (1st cen- 
tury B.C.-500 A.D,). See Herod, v. 
95, vii. 75 ; SIrabo, xiii. ; Leake’s 
Travels in Asia Minor, 1824 ; 
Lechevalier, Vovarje de la Troadc, 
1802 ; Joly, BenoU de Ste.-Mnre 
et Ic Roman de Troie, 1870 ; Lvd- 
gate’s Troiie-book, 1513 ; Dnngor, 
Die Sage vom trojan Kriegc, 1809 : 
Gorrn, Testi inediti di Storia Trujana, 
1887 ; Grief, * Die Mittolalterliclien 
Bcarbeituugon der Trojanorsage,’ 
1886, in Stengcl’.s Ansgaben ... der 
romanisehen Philolngie; Scliliomnnn, 
Ilios, 1881 : Troja, 1884 : Hall, 
Mycena:an Age, 1901 ; Dorpfeld, 
Troja iind Ilios, 1902 ; Ridgeway, 
Early Age of Greece, 1901. 

Troy, tho cap. of Rensselaer co., 
New York, U.S.A., on Hudson R., 
5 m. from Albany. West T. on the 
opposite bank is connected ivith it 
by an iron bridge. Much water- and 
steam-power is afforded. Shirts, 
collars, and cuffs are among tho chief 
manufs. There are Bessemer steel- 
works. Pop. (1910) 76,813. 

Troy. Franpols do (1615-1730), a 
French painter, born at Toulouse. 
He became a member of the French 
Academy, and was afterwards scut 
by Louis XIV. to Munich to paint a 
portrait of Maria of Bavaria. Ho 
died in Pnri.=. 

Troy, Jean Francois do (1009-1752), 
a French painter, son of Francois 
do T. iq.v.), born in Paris. He 
became director of tho French 
Academy at Rome, where his dcatl\ 
occurred. 'Pho Louvre lias some of 
his best pictures, while others are In 
tho museums of Dijon, Orleans, and 
Montpellier. 

Troyes, tlio cap. of tho dept, of 
Aube. Franco, 104 m. E..S.E. of Paris 
by rail. Tho settlement once of tl\c 
Trienssi. T. is noted for its Gothic 
cathedral of St. Pierre. Hero in 
1420 was signed the treaty granting 
the French crown to Henry V. There 
arc now tliriving hosiery manu- 
factories. Pop. 55,480. 

Troyon, Constant (1810-05), a 
French painter, born at SCv-rcs. He 
excelled ns a painter of cjittle, and 
there are pictures from his brush In 
the Louvre, the Wallace Gallery, and 
tho Glasgow Municipal Museum. Ho 
died at Paris. 

Troy Weight. Tho term probably 
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originated from weiglito used in the ' materials and tools to miners, fuel, 
to',vn of Troyes, in France. Tlio term provender for beasts in business. 
‘ tror ’ vras first applied to the Btan- rent, and medical attendance; and (2) 
dard pound in 1495, and was exclu- deductioas for advances by wav of 
eivelj" employed by the dealers in the contribution-s to benefit societies or 
precious metals, gems, and dmgs. for education of children (Including, 
The troy pound contains 12 oz.; each of course, payments under the 
ounce 20 pennyweights, and each Kational insurance Act, 1911). See 
pennj'weight 24 grains. Thus the llacDonnell’s Txuo of Moslrr arid 
pound contaius !i7(;0 grains, and Is to Servanl ; Smith’-s Imv; of Master and 
the avoirdupois pound as 144 to 175. j Sertanf, See also Factoet A^■T> 
For medicines tho troy pound is di- Workshop Acts. 

Tided into 12 oz.; each ounce into 8 Truffles are undergi'Ound fungi, 
drachms; each drachm into 3 scruples. The Briti.sh T. (7’tUier cestirum) is 
and each scruple into 20 grain.?. found just below the surface in beech 

Truce, a pre-arranged suspension and oak plantations in the autumn, 
of hostilities for a certain period When mature it is hard and black 
between two opposing states or and warted externally. Inside it is 
armies. Curing this period no ad- mottled with white and yello'svish 
vancement of ground or act of hosti- brown. The T. u.sed in France is 7’. 
lity is allowed. In active irarfare. the melanosporum, and the garlic-scented 
cxliibition of a white flag is taken T. of Italy Is T. magrmtum. 
as a svmbol of submission, and the Trujillo: 1. The birthplace of 
opposing partv cease hostilities. Pizarro and the centre of an agricul- 
Truce of God. see God’.s Truce. tural di.strict. 25 m. E. of Caccrcs, 
Truck Acts. The objects of the in Spain. Pop. 13.000. 2. A sea- 

T. A. are: (1) To ensure the payment port, trading in cattle, dymvoods, 
of wages in hiring contracts, in coin; mahogany, and fruits, on the Bay of 
and (2) to render illegal any provision Honduras, Central America. Pop. 
in a contract for the pajunent of 4000. 3. The scat of a bishop and a 

wages other", vise than in current coin, university tornj, with ruins of the 
Historically tho T. A. had their origin ancient Indian city of Grand Ciiimu, 
in 15th century enactments framed 310 m. X.N.W. of Lima, in Peni. 
to put an end to the practice of de- Pop. 7000. i. A state and its capi- 
frauding workmen and labourers bv tal in the K.W. of Venezuela. The 
paying them in goods of a poor torni communicates by rail v.1th La 

quality, or bv — r'eiha on the S.E. shore of Lake Mara- 

and excessive ‘ ; • " Area 4350 sq. m. Pop. 

wages. The A ‘ ' • 10. Pop. of tn. 10,000. 

' ■ • ’ Trullan, the name given to 

. ■ ' ■ the council which was a&o called 

■ ■ • Quintlsext. The sixth council wa.s 

: ■ ■ ■ • confined almost entirely to doctrinal 

make any deduction or set-off for decisions. In order to supply the 
goods supplied, either bv him=elf or want, 211 bishops assembled in 092. 
throughanyagentof his; and, further, in a hall of the imperial palace at 
contracts which attempt to specify Constantinople, called the Troullos. 
tho place or manner in which wages It is chiefly impoi-tant as being the 
are to be expended are null and void, council in which was laid down the 
The Act of 1890 punishes emplovers legislation of the East on clerical 
who make contracts uith workmen celibacy. 

for any deductions from wages bv Trumbull, James Hammond (1821- 
way of lines, unless (1) the terms of 97), an ethnologist and philologist, 
the contract are contained in a notice educated at Yale. He gave mueli 
kept constantly posted up in some time to the study of the Indian lan- 
conspicuous place; and (2)thocontract ) guages of N. America. He lectureil at 
Is in iTTlting and .signed by the work- Yale Unlver.sity on tills subject. His 
inan.andspeoifiestheactsoromissions most important works are Tlte Colo- 
in respect of which fines may be im- nialllccordsof Connecticut, o-ndThe Best 
posed, and the amount of such fines. Method of Studying the Indian Lon- 
In any event fines can onlv be im- guages. He was t-ecrctary of .State 
posed for acts or omissious 'likeiv to to the U.S. government from ISfil- 
canse damage or loss to the employer, C4. Three American universities 
or ‘ an interruption or hindrance to honoured liim ivith degrees, 
his business.’ There are similar pro- Trumbull, John (1750-1843), an 
visions in tho Coal and Metalliferous .American painter, hovered all his life 
Mines Regulation Acts. The prin- 1 between his native countrj- and Eng- 
cipal exemptions from the T. A., I land, where he etudied under Benja- 
apart from those impliedly stated | min West. He Is pre-eminently the 
above, are: (1) deductions (under artist-historian of the War of Inde- 
wntten contracts) in respect of 'pcndence, in which for a time he 


Trumbull 3 

gerrcd as aide-do-ci ' ' • 

tou. The largest s; ■ . : ' 

his pictures is in • ■ < 

Yale College, but ‘I . ■ ■ 

Heclaration of Independence * and 
three other great pictures now adorn 
the Capitol at Washington. , 

Trumbidl, Jonathan (1710-S5), an 
American patriot, rose to become 
governor of his native state of Con- 
necticut (1769-84) after being county 
judge for seventeen years. During 
the War of Independence he enjoyed 
the conlidenceof Washington, who ap- 
pealed to him as ‘ Brother Jonathan.* 

Trumpet, a brass nlnd Instrument. 
It consists of a long, narrow, straight 
brass or silver tube, bent tivico on 
itself so that two of the parallel 
branches form with the tldrd a kind of 
rectangle rpith rounded corners. The 
mouthpiece is cup-shaped and the 
other extremity broadens out like a 
convolvulus. Besides the simple 
T. used in cavahy regiments, there 
are valve and slide Ts. 

Trumpeter, or Psophia, a genus of 
S. American birds allied to the cranes. 
P. crepitans is a bird of lustrous and 
brilliantly-coloured plumage and is 
often domesticated. 

Trumpeter Fish, or LatHs hecatcia. 
animportant food fish of Australia and 
New Zealand. It is finely flavoured 
and grows to a weight of 50 or 60 lbs. 

TrumpetFish.Snipo Fish, or Ccnlris~ 
cits scdlopax, a small fish tridel.v dis- 
tributed in warm seas and sometimes 
found off the S. coast of England, The 
snout Is in the form of a tube. 

Trunk-fish, another name for tho 
cofier-fish ( 5 . 1 ).). 

Truro : 1. (Tho Treuru of the 
Domesday Book.) A city with a 
modem cathedral (1880), 11 J m. 
N.N.E. of Falmouth, in Cornwall, 
England. There are tin-smelting 
works. Pop. (1911) 11,325. 2. A 

manufacturing city on Cobequid Bay, 
01 m. by rail N.N.E. of Halifax, in 
Nova Scotia. Agriculture and lum- 
bering are tho chief occupations fol- 
lowed in the vicinity. Pop. 6400. 

Truss, sec Hernia. 

Trust : 1. Legal. — A T. is an ‘ equi- 
table obligation binding a person 
(who is called a trustee) to deal with 
jiroperty over which he has control 
(which is called the T. property) for 
the benefit of persons (who are called 
the beneficiaries) of whom ho may 
himself be one, and any ono of whom 
may enforce the obligation.’ (Under- 
idll on Trusts and Trustees.) 
historians for tho most part trace the 
development of .Ts. in English law 
tlirough the doctrine of uses. In 
all probability the Chancery lawyers, 
who were ever indebted to the prin- 
ciples of civil law, borrowed tho whole 
idea direct from the Roman fidci 


Trust 

'g.v.). Equitable estate? 
are not now ignored or 

ly tho common law (see 
. t in construing a T. or 

considering the powers or duties of 
trustee and beneficiary rcspectivclv, 
it is necessary to obsor?-o tliat the 
trustee usually has tho legal onuer- 
ship of the T. property, subject, of 
course, to his fiduciary obligations;- 
wliilo the beneficiary has only tho 
equitable ownership, tliough such 
oimorship confers upon him tho beuo- 
flcial right to tho ineomo or other 
profits ncomlng from tho property. 
Any act or default on the part of a 
trustee wliich is unauthorised cither 
by the terms of the instrument creat- 
ing tho T. or by law is called a 
breach of T., in respect of wMoh tho 
beneficiary is entitled to sue for 
damages. The appointment of n 
public trustee may bo made cither 
by the creator of the T., by tho person 
having by tho Trustee Acts or by the 
T. instrument power to appoint now 
or additional trustees when required, 
or by the court The public trustee 
is forbidden by the Public Trustee 
Act, J900, to accept Uio rcsponsi- 
bnity of certain Ts. ; c.o. Ts. ex- 
clusively for religion.? or oliaritablo 
purpo.sos, Ts. for the benefit of credi- 
tors; and Ts. involving tho manage- 
ment of a business. Ts. are said to 
bo ; (a) Express, when created Inten- 
tionally by tho act of tho sottjor. Ex- 
press Ts. are generally created by 
deed or will. They are tho common 
means whereby owners of property 
provido for their issue on their own 
death or settle property on their cldl- 
dron at marriage. (5) Constructive, 
when, though tho legal title to pro- 
perty is in ono person, tho court will 
decree that ho ought in equity to hold 
the property subject to tlio bonollcial 
enjoyment of another. (See Con- 
TRACTS, and Frauds, Statute of.) 
All property, real (q.v.) or per- 
sonal, whether situate at homo or 
abroad, and whether in possession 
or in action (see Chose i.n Action), 
i-cmni: ' 7 * '. ' ' 

(q.v.), 

Bubjcc., ...... 

made it inallonablo (c.g., pensions and 
salaries to imblio servants), or being 
land tho tonnro (see Te.vure) is In- 
consistent with the Ts. souglit to bo 
created. Tho expressed object of tho 
T. must bo lawful or It wili bo held 
void; hence Ts. conducive to im- 
morality or fraud, Ts. restricting tho 
power of alienation of tho boneflcla- 
ries’ Interest, are void (see also Res- 
traint or Mahriaoe, Perpetuities, 
TheuluSSON). Tr. of laud must for 
thomosit part bo evidenced by wTitlug 
sl^ed by the settlor. Ts. of personal 
property may bo created orally, 
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though It -would bo highly Inad-sdsable ] are formed to administer any kind of 
not to employ nTiting. trust, though in practice their busi- 

2. Commercial. — A commercial T. is ness generally consists in managing 
a combination of companies or Indl- ; trusts arising under mortgages given 
vldual traders designed to secure the by corporations to secure an iksue of 
monopoly of a particular market, bonds. They also carry on safe de- 
From the fact that the U.S.A. is pro- posit business; that is, they undertake 
eminently the congenial soil for the T., to keep in safe custody valuables for 
It is argued by the opponents of pro- customers to -whom they rent sates 
tcctlon that a system of tariff duties l for that purpose. The administra- 
necessarily results in the creation of i tion of trusts by these companies, 
an artifleial wall behind which the T. involving, as it necessarily does, re- 
springs up and prospers to the detri- muneration for the duties of trustee- 
ment of the small trader and the ship, was in its inception distinctly 
consumer. Where a given prohibitive contraiy to the legal assumption of 
duty does operate to keep out foreign ; the gratuitous nature of individual 
goods and foster the development of trusteeships ; and since they became 
the corresponding home industries, it an established feature, hanks have 
is at least a plausible argument that perforce had to charge a fee for that 
the output of the latter in process of offloe. 

time may or must exceed the home Trustee Stocks. A trustee, unless 
demand, and unless this surplus can expressly forbidden by the terms of 
be ‘dumped’ on the market of a [ the trust instrument, invests the trust 
‘free-trade’ country there is pro funds in his hands in : (1) The public 
lanto no market for it. But If a ring funds or government securities of the 
of the largest concerns is formed by United Kingdom, or in any parlia- 
pooling the capital of each, this ring mentaiy stocks ; (2) real or lieritablo 
or T. can buy out all the small con- securities in Groat Britain or Ireland ; 
cems, limit the supply of the parti- (3) stock of the banks of England or 
cular commodity " 'i‘' ' ' Ireland ; (4) India, 3 J and 3 per cent, 

back until price , ■ stock; (5) securities, the inte-rest of 

M> the fancies of " ' 1 which is for the time being guaran- 

T. The colossal • ' •' teed by parliament: (6) consolidated 

can Standard Oil. the Steel, and Beet i stock of the Metropolitan Board of 
Ts, taken witii tlie beet ’ famine ’ of Works, or of the London County 
teoent years is cogent evidence that ; Council ; (7) debentures or preference 
some such economic consequence i stock of any railway company in 
Mws from the formation of the T. i Great Britain or Ireland, pro-rided 
fhe antipathy to the T, of the free- ! such company has, during each of the 
trader seems further justified by the I ten years last past before the date of 
spectacle of the domination of Ameri- 1 investment, paid a di-vidend of not 
can politics by the Standard Oil and I less than 3 per cent, on its ordinary 
Steel Ts. ■ -■ ■ icaBt!stock: (8) debenture stock of any 

American- ■ have railwaycompany in India, theinterest 

been fougl ■ . id the ( on wiiich is guaranteed or paid by- the 

passing of the Antl-Shcrman T. law Secretary of State for India • (0) ’ B ’ 
>5 n sure Indication of the hatred of I annuities of tlie Eastern Bengal, B. 
uio T. entertained even in America. I Indian and Seind, Punjab, and Delhi 
io English eyes the effect of the T. ! railways ; (10) stock of water supply 
on American politics is one of sheer companies in Great Britain or Ireland; 
corruption, the enormous wealth of (11) InbCribed stock issued by any 
the T. ‘ kings ’ enabling them to ' municipal borough having a popuia- 
securo seats in Congress and shape ; tion of over 50,000, or by any county 
legislation to their own ends; and i council. 

Perhaps it was not surprising that! Truth, a sixpenny weekly paper 
JJ'bcn Sir William Lever of Port Sun- i founded in 1877 by the late Mr. 
“^•'t termed his Soap T. in England, i Henry Labouohere. 

^no Daily Mail inaugurated and I Trygon, see Sttkg Rat. 
tarried through to its own eventual! Tryon.SirGeorge (1832-93),nn Eng- 
Sfiteotnfituro a oimpaign against Sir 1 ILsh admiral, was in command of tho 
nllllam of unparalleled vigour (see! first British iron-clad, the Warrior 
^ this Ap-VEnnSEMENTS). There I (1801-64). Director of transports dur- 
Wn be little doubt that the customaiy i ing the AbyBsinlan expedition of 1807 , 
accumey of tho Daily Mail was at 'he was aftenvards commander-fn - 
lauit on this occasion. Apart from \ chief on the Australian station (1884- 
cno personal Integrity and tremend- ' 87). fit the time of his death, due to 
popularity of Sir William Lever, i a fatal collision between the ill -starred 
^“^.. b-nglish electorate and English I Victoria and the Camperdovm. off 
poiittca are not to be captured by Tripoli, tho consequence of his errone- 
coramerclol Ts. ous command, ho was in charge of tho 

irust Companies are those which I Mediterranean fleet. 
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Trypsin.oneotfclioterments ficcreted 
by tlie pancreas (<?.«. ); by its action 
aibnminati’S are turned into tryp 
tones or peptones. It is nsed in 
medicine, boincr adnilni.stered in cap- 
sules, specially coinpo.sod so a.s to pass 
into the intestines before solution. 

Tsad, aar Chad, Tchad, or Tsad, 
I/AEE. 

Tsoidam (more correctly TsSdum), 
a Central Asian region, l.cmfr between 
N.E. Tibet and W. of the Koko-nor, 
fomicrly tbo bed of a vast salt lake. 

Tsar, or Czar, a popular title of the 
Rassian emperor, bus wife beliip 
called ‘ Tsaritsa.’ Tt has a common 
oriirfn with the German ‘ Kaiser ’ in 
the Latin Ccraar. 

Tsarskoye Selo, a tn. in the gov. of 
St. retersburg, Russia. 15 m. S of 
St. Potorsliurg. It is a summer resort 
and contains two royal palaces. Pop. 
23.000. 

TsohaikowskyforTohaikovski), Peter 
Uyioh (1840-93). a composer: settled 
in St. Potersl)nrg in 1850, where ho 
joined Anton Rubinstein’s now Con- 
servatoire in 1802. From ISfifi-77 he 
was professor of harmony at Nicliolns 
Rubinstein’s Coiuservatoiro at Mos- 
cow. An imbapp.v marriage then dis- 
turbed his life for a time, hut in 1879 
he was freed from the neoe.s.sity of. 
teachiPF. and withdrew to the oountry 
and devoted him.so)r to oompo.sition. 
As a compo.ser T. shows remarkable 
versatility: he attempted operas, e. 0 . 
Voyevode (1809). Ettycn Onegin (1879), 
jiioid of Orleans (1881), symphonies, 
chamher, vocal, and Inai.runiental i 


Tube 

(J881). In l^SSG bo was nomin- 
ated at home to the presidency of tha 
Adiiiiraltj' Board. 

'Tseng Kwo-Fan (1 SI 1 -72). a Chinese 
soldier. wa.s largelv instniracnlal la 
crnsliiiDj the Talping rebellion. Be- 
tween 1851 and 18fi2 lie was busiiv 
engaged In clearing the provinces of 
Hunan, Klangsu, Clieh-kiaug, and 
Ngan-hui of tlio reliels. Finally in 
1804 bo captured tlieir strongliold, 
Nanlcing. Hts scrvicet, were reouited 
witli Hie highest offices of ^tntc. 

Tsetse Fly, or Olasslna 77 io<'sUans, 
a fly lielonging to tlio same family 
(Muscido!) as tbo common houfo flics, 
and a cause of enormous loss among 
dome-sticated animals in Uganda and 
other parts of Africa. It is a blood- 
sucker. and tlioiigli its bite is not 
itself dangcron.s, it is the means bv 
wliich a parasitic protozoon is in’- 
trodneed into tlio blood causing 
nagana or fl.v-disease. Tim fly breeds 
in low-lying damp localities'. It is 
similar in appearance to tho bouse 
fly, and has a very long and slender 
prolioscis. Tlio wings arc more leaden 
and more opaipic, and tho tliorax l.« 
chestnut with lour black longitndinai 
stripes. Tho obdomon is vcllotiisli- 
wliito ivith a black spot on four of 
tbo five segments. Another species of 
the genn.s conrc.vs sleeping slcl.aiess, 
Tsimshians, or Chimmosyans, a 
tribe of N. American Indians, now 
almost extinct, who dwell along tJie 
.sltorc.s of the Pacific, facing the 
Qiieon Clmrlottc Islands. 

Tsinan-fu, a tn. in tho prov. of 


music, and in every brancii lie accom- ; Sliantniig, China. Tlio ohlcl mnmif. 
pli.shed masterpieces, e.g. his 4th. I is silk, and it also trade.s in precious 
StU, and Gth symphonie.s, hi.s string . Slones. Pop. 250,000. 

Quartets, lii.s piano concerto in B flat Tsilsibnr, tho cap. of a prov. in 
minor and violin concerto in 11 minor, Manchuria, Clilna, on the Nonni. It 


and his splendid orchestral pieces, 
Francesca de HiTnini and Rnmen a7ia 
Juliel. His genius was es«entially 
national, and Ids music expresses all 


i-s a penal settlement. Pop. 30,(100. 

Tsu, a tn. in Honshiu, Japan, 40 m. 
E.S.B. of Kyoto. Pop. 41.229. 

Tsuruga, a tn. of Japan, 50 m. 
the mingled fire and melancholy of N.N.E. of Kyoto, It lias a good 
tho Slovonio teraparamont. Sec Life harbour, and is an important trade 
by E. Evans (Muster Musician .Scries), centre. Pop. 13,000. 

Tsohudi, lEgidius, or Sohudy, Gilles Tsushima, on island of Japan, sltu- 
(1505-72). a Swis." chronicler, become ated S. of Korea. At iiigli water tlio 
Mandammann ’ or chief mogi.strate Island ' , -'Potli 

of Ms native state. Hi.s Chronican being ■ lit ot 

liclveiiciiTn, 1001-1470, in spite of its this n ■ fleet 

unreliable character, rcraulns a I was ■ ane.'e 

under . 

I Tuam, a tn. in co. Galway, Ireland, 

„ _ -19 m. N.N.E. of Gahvay. It is tho 

years in Pem and published valuable , Be. ' of .N:':;’!-..- r.nd a Romon 
works on the antiquities and drama | Cc;::‘-.i:' : . ■■■ ■:■. I’-':-. '-'"00. 
of that country', besides on ite 


groundwork of Swiss history. 

Tschiidi, Johann Jakob von (1818- 
89), a Swiss naturalist, spent five ' 


' fannn ' (1844-471, and on hi.s own 
travels there and In other parts of 
S AtncriotVs 

Tseng Ki-Tseh. Marquis (1830-90), 
a Chincae diplomatist, succeeded in 


'le.iri.;',, iP ::! ei' .. 

Tubas, in ninsie, tenor and bras 
wind instruments, valvcd, and c 
lusty tmio. 

Tubo Fiower (Clerndcndron siphon 
qnlhus), a slimbby plant (oi-de 


winning back the province of Bi or ! Vcrbenaceie) with racemes of liiniicl 
Kul as special envoy at St. Peters- shaped flowers. 



Tuber 

Tuber, tbe tWcbcnefl end of n ' 
tcrraneiiD stem bennofr 
Iro n whlob. after a penod of sus- 
pcrnted irrorvth. a no.w plant nr.Rea. 

Tubercle and Tuberculosis. Tne 
tubcrotes which oharacteriso the 
diseases classed noder tuberculosis 
are the result of the attach of the 
tubercle bacillus and the drfcnsive 
operatious afrainst it. [ijf 

is a nnn-niol.ile organism, rod-like, 
with rounded ends. Koch, l«n', 
announced his success ta isQlatm„ 
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cnusistcnce of cheese; the caseous 
mass may then calcify and the discMC 
bl “p^ed; in small tuhcrclcs the 
chance may be to a tna.s.s 
tissue. The deposition of lime salts 
encloses the bacilli and kills them, to 
the case of suppuration and abBCCSS, 
dlsoharce leaves cavities 
weakened walls open to luruier 
attack and disease spreads. ine 
leucocytes themsolvea may migrate 
and spread infection. . 

Tuberculosis is Infectious, and in- 


announeed his success f . r feetjon has been conerally attributed 
and . The Lieht_ patients, or from 

NioiPcn niethod of Rtammg ^ prao . . food, cspeclallj’ 

ticaUy BpcciOo. Sputum on ^ cover pjj,g chief means arc 

( 10 ). 5 onroent. aoufioufi c^irholic acid loods. Tho quwtion or iticnuDy oi 
solution (100) and is then heated tnhercTiJosis of tho bovine and avian 
tiIMfc fitcanis After 3 to 5 minutes, it typo with thfit of innn is not yet 
is washed and dipped In sulphnnc definitely sottlod. ^3 ngalnst 

add (1 In 4)* then rinsed in fiO to 70 identity, and Von Bcbnncc considers 
pprcfuit alcohol several times, and bovine bacnii more vinilent in man. 


ppr ^XSUll. UlUUiiV/l UlliiVO, • ■ » ’ • i. 

llnally with water: then counter- The Royal Commission interim report 
stained with a 1 per cent, aqueous of 1904, and that of the Tiihcroulosjs 
solutinn of methylene blue, giving Congress in Pans, 1905, lean to von 
red hHcilli on blue. Koch cultivated Behring’s view ; tho final report of the 
it on coagulated Wond-sennn. The former, 1911, considers identity as 
baoilliis of the mammalian disease true for bovino and porcino, but not 
lives between temperatures of 29'’ C. for avian tuberculosis. Tlio general 
to 42“ C.. flourishing host at 37-38° C. tenet is that Infection from milk is 
Ills dcstroved, generally, after 4 to 6 prevalent among children, and other- 
hours at 65“ C. ; 15 minutes at 05“ C.; wise is duo to overcrowding, parti- 
6 minutes at 80“ C.: 2 minutes at 90“C„ ciilarly of bedrooms, end neglect of 
and in loss at boiling point. Its re- isolation. Attention to tlicso and the 
Eistiince to desiccation is very marked ; innumerable improvements duo te 
I! not exposed to sunshine it retains greater prosperity in England have 
its virulence for as muoli as six led to a fairly steady decrease in 
month.s; exposure in direct sunlight phthisis in males of S'8 per cent, on 
kills it in a few hours. MotehniUoS tho average in quinquennial periods 
studied the effect of tlie attack in tlie since 1870; for tho years 1909-11 the 
hunian body, deterniiuing the in- saving in life in tuberculosis, on 
gcstion of the liacdlus by lenoooytes calculation from Rimllar figures 
and the cells of connective tissue and amounted to over 170,000, or between 
of tho lining of the alveoli. These 4 and 5 per cent, of the saving on all 

Shso"“'the of deaths 


of tho lining of the alveoli. These 4 and 5 per cent, of the saving on all 
nliagoortcR throw off antitoxins, or diseases. In 1904 tho ratio of deaths 
after they have from tuheroulosis to those from all 
teir A. other chief acute infectious diseases 
I the attack succeeds, W'as GO; 07; tho disease also apueavs to 

teuoooytes are destroyed and form actchiefiy betweenthoagesof twenty- 

57® .Amo^- the canscs 



haellli. Thesr-tube7cle“8''^aluS‘^ moasJes.^aSdTo 


|^-«Vo:o;,aqurs&?;rS “^e^nt^rte" tev%ir%?odi"B^o‘’sono' 
eSle^l'^- cMrirsi^t^’ Sn “ is'^'^of 

vessels are found in neitUcr variety , tho\u;)i intra"Ut,ei'iTin 
huUbolasieus produce inflammatio’n h2redita?yTredisposX ^ 

often also quite uncertain. The disease 



Tun 

counfcrr ivero made by Dr, Stnkeley 
in the noighbourhood of Stonehenge. 
The remains found Jn the Wiitshiro 
barrows indicate three distinct stages 
or eras of society. The first was be- 
fore the introduction of metals, when 


^20 Tunicata 

(T, trio.jfde). The metal can bo ob- 
tamed by reducing the trio.\fdo on 
charcoal with hydrogen. It is a hard 
grey metal (melting point ISOO' C., 
sp. gr. 19'1) and is used as an aiiov 
» — ..utu , with steel to form Eelf-hardcuin'- 
arms and implements consistod of steels. u'-mn, 

flint or hone ; the second, when Tunguragua, a pror. of Douador. 
these articles were of brass; and -named from the snow-clad volcano 
the latest, when iron instruments, j of tlie same name, subject to violent 


arms, and utensils accompany tiie 
deposit. Of the sepulchral urn, of 
which a great number iiaa-o been 
found in the tumuli, tliere are two 
varieties, indicating different periods 
of mechanical art. 

Tun, a variable measure of capa- 
city formerly used for measuring 
liquids, e.gr., a tun of wine = 252 
gallons. 

Tunbridge, see Tonbridge. 

Tunbridge Wells, a municipal bor. 
and watering-place of Kent, England, 
4 m. S. of Tonbridge. Its chalybeate 
springs were known In the time of 
James I. and were muoli frequented 
in the 18tU century. The Pantiles is 
a fashionable parade there. T. W. 
ware (wood-mosaic) is manufactured. 
Pop. (1911) 36.703. 

Tundra, a term applied to a geo- 
graphioal region in N. Russia and 
Siberia, but now generic for all such 

, .• ■ — ^--'Canada. 

' ■ riiioh by 

r i oonse- 

1 - ■ . • is not 

1 is com- 

plotoly frozen, except for a depth of 1 
a foot or two dwing summer, at! 


’ eruptions, and one of the ino’st noted 
peaks of the Andes, 

Tiinguses, tho name given to a 
branch of tho Slongolian, or Jtongolo- 
Tartar.rncc.whichdwellslnthemoun- 
! tabious dislriota of Eastern Siberia, 
land the region drained by the R. 
Amur. The Tunguse.s number about 
50,000. They are not conflned to anv 
particular region, but wander aliou’t 
from place to place in search of graz- 
ing for their flocks and herds. Thus 
they lend but a very precarious ei- 
istence, and fall an easy prey to the 
cupidity of tlie Russian settlers. In 
common witJi most of tho Siberian 
aboriginol races, they are fast rllmin- 
ishing iu numbers. Tliey profess the 
religion of Buddha, ns do moat of the 
Jlongolian Siberians. 

Tmignska, the name of three rivers, 
Upper T. or Angara. Middlo T. 
or Podkamoimoyn, and Lower or 
Nizhnyaya T., of E. Siberia, tribs. 
of tlie Yenisei. Tho last and chief of 
tho three (lOSO in. long), in Irkutsk, 
Yakutsk, and Yonisci.sk govs., rises 
near Kirensk and joins the Yenisei 
near Tumkliansk. 

Tunic, tho Latin name of tlic 


which season the surface water fonns principal undergarment of lucii and 
pools, lakes, and marshes, the forma - 1 women, corresponding to tho Greek 
tion of wliioli has been largely deter- 1 chiton. Women wore tlvo ‘ palla 
mined in the larger features by the ico j over it, and men the 
cap extending over it during tho 
glacial age. Tb- 

and scanty, v. c.' _;•.>< ••• . 
lichens, dwarf i ci-'-, 
an ‘ Alpine ’ flora. Except for the 
reindeer or caribou and musk-ox, tlie 
fauna, consists of small furred ani- 
mals, whoso sldns are sought by 
imnters and trapper-s. In tho N. tho 
T. passes into arctic glaciated con- 
dition ; its southeni boundary 
merges gradually into coniferous 
forest. 

Tung-Chang, or Tung-chong-fu, n 
tn. of Shantung prov., N. China, on 
tho Tatoin near tho Grand Canal. 

50 m. from Tsi-nan. It is an ancient 
city and an Important mart for mer- 
ehandiso. 

Tung-kuan, a customs station of 
Shensi prov., China, on Yellow R. 

The main route to Central Asia passes 

^^Tungsten (W, ISl); a mctallio elo-i 
meat wliicii occurs in nature as woi- 


toga.' It mw 
of woollen material with short 
• ! sleeves (if any), and rcaolicd to the 
knees iu a man, to tlie feet in a 
woman. It was usually worn with a 
girdle, and was adorned with a 
narrow or broad puiple stripe for ii 
knight or senator rcspectivciv. Tho 
name is also applied to an ecclc.siasU- 
cal vestment, or to any sliort loose 
garment rcacltlng from tlie neck to 
above tho knee. 

Tunicata, a class of miirlno nnlraals 
wiilch is regarded ns a degenerate 
offshoot from ' > 

the vcrteiirata 
in tlicir adult 

ilfo, fixed to rooks or to the sea- 
bottom, occurring clilcily in tlio form 
of cartilaginous or Icatlierj- saw. 
Many are joined into colonies, sucl 
ns tho various sneoies of Bolryllus 
whicli form riolily-colourcd gela 
tinouB incrustations on rocks ant 
seaweeds. A familiar example of t 
solitary kind is Ascidia mcntuala, tin 


fram (iron tungstate). Sch^elinrio | eca squirt* lives on 

<Iea<i tungstate), and irolfram ocI»roj bottoms near tho coasst. Jt ifi grt, L Ij 
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OTcen In colour, and coniral vrithtwo 
orifices. Its egg hatches .S' 
minute tadpole-libo larva . which, 
after a lew hours’ free sivim^ming, 
attaches itself head foremost and 
undergoes an extraordinary de- 

^^iSrig^fork, a steel instrument 
with a base and two prongs which 
rfve a tone of definite pitch when 
made to vibrate by striking or bow- 
ing. It Is the moat accurate standard 
of pitch, since variations due to rust, 
temperature, etc., are extremely , 
slight. Usual pitches, A. or O, In- 
vented in 1811 by John Shore. 

Tunis; 1. A dependency of France 
in N. Africa, lying on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, between Algeria on the 
W. and Tripoli on the E., ivith an 
area of 50,000 sq. m., including that 
portion of the Sahara lying E. of the 
Bolod Ejorid, extending towards 
Gadames. The pop., mainly Be- 
douin arahs,- Kabyles, and Jews, is 
about .2,000,000. The surface is 
mountainous In the interior. The 
region in the neighbourhood of the 
Mediterranean coast is fairly well 
watered and fertile, but towards the 
central table-land, bounding on the 
Sahara, the soil is very poor. The 
chief Industry Is agriculture, the prin- 
cipal products being wheat, barley, 
oats,' dates, almonds, oranges, lemons, 
shaddocks, alfalfa grass, cork, pista- 
chios, and henna. Much wine is 
made and oUvo oil Is also produced. 
The mineral resources are being 
steadily developed, and lead ore, zinc 
ore, phosphates, and iron are worked. 
The chief ports aro Tunis and Bizerta, 
while there is good harbourage at 
Gabes, Stax, and Susa. The native 
industries include spinning and weav- 
ing, saddlery, pottery , slipper-making, 
and matting. The fisheries aro also 
important, being mainly in the hands 
of the Greeks, Maltese, and Italians. 
2. The cap. of the above depondoncy, 
stands on a bay of the same name, sur- 
rounded by lakes and marshes, 10 m. 
from the sea, and 275 m, N.W. of 
Tripoli. Its port is Goletta. T. is a 
walled town, and its harhouris well de- 
fended. Velvets, silks, linen, and fez 
caps are manufactured. There are 
many mosques, and the houses are 
nearly all built of stone. Pop. esti- 
mated at 250,000. 

Tunkers, see Bonkers. 

'Ibnnelling. The art of T. is a very 
ancient one, and rvas on many ooca- 
rions used and improved upon by the 
Romans, many of their reok-out 
combs and sepulohres being wonderful 
specimens of workmanship. The Mont 
Cems tunnel, the first to pierce the 
m "".as a great advance in modem 
i . Rook-driUs worked by compressed 
air were used, and this fact, together 
xn 
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with the excellent ventilation and 
the use of the ‘ shield ’ and iron 
lining, greatly facilitated the work 
and lessened the danger. The system 
adopted in England is to set out the 
centre-line of the tunnel on the sur- 
face of the ground. Shafts are then 
sunk at suitable points. From the 
bottom of these shafts the heatog 
work is commenced in each direction. 
The top portion or heading is ex- 
cavated and the crown bars and 
poling boards set in position ; the 
size of the crown bars depending 
entirely upon the weight of earth to 
bo supported. The heading is brought 
up to the requisite width, and all the 
upper timbers are placed in position. 
Sinking proceeds to the level of the 
bottom sill or timbers and the upper 
sill is supported by vertical props 
while raking shores aro fixed. Sec- 
tions are thus excavated of sufficient 
length to allow the centering to be 
placed in position, upon which the 
lining of brickwork is built. Upon the 
completion of one section, the crown 
bars are dra'iTn forward to support 
the crown of the next sootion to be 
excavated. The thickness of the 
brickwork or other lining depends, of 
course, upon the weight of material 
to be supported. The system adopted 
in America consists in timbering the 
whole heading, the timbering remain- 
ing as the lining of the tunnel. Under 
the Belgian system, the top heading 
is first excavated, the upper cone 
being removed so as to allow the 
crown of the arch to be built. The 
arch is then underpinned and the 
side walls built up to the springing. 
Two parallel headings are con- 
structed in the German method and 
the side walls then built. fVhon the 
upper portion of the heading is re- 
moved the arch is built, the centering 
being supported by the unoxcavated 
material, part of which is left until 
the last for this purpose. It will be 
seen that the timbering is more 
economical than in the English 
system. Experience shows that sand- 
stone is the easiest material to tunnel 
through, while igneous rock is the 
most diffiouit. Tiie latter, however, 
reqmres ^ Uning. Running sand is 
most ^ffleuit and dangerous to 
tunnel through, and requires a great 
quantity of timber. Ali tunnels are 
constnicted ivith a sufficient gradient 
to allow the water to drain off. a 
sewer is also constructed doivn" the 
centre of the tunnel under the sur- 
face, having inlets from gulleys on 
either hand. In some cases, an open 
channel IS formed to carry the water 
away. In constructing tiinnels under 
rivers and other waterways, the 
ordinary methods may bo adopted 
so long as the earth or formation 

L 
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above Is impermeable to water. At 
all t^es, however, water in large 
quantities may be encountered, and 
pumping will have to be reso • ■> * - 
to prevent flooding. The 
Tunnel is 4* m. long, and 
longest in England. It was in 
of construction from 1873 to 1886. 
Headings were driven from the shores 
and a flning of vitrified brick built in 
Portland cement was used. The 
gradients at the entrances are 1 in 90, 
and 1 in 100, and the centre portion 
is level. The tunnel under the Jifersey 
between Liverpool and Birkenhead 
^vas in course of construction from 
1880-86, and is IJ m. long. The 
gradients at the ends are 1 in 27 to 
1 in 30, and the central gradient is 

1 in 900. The cost pe' ' 

all rolling stock an 
£384. The Simplon . 
the Alps is 12i m. long, and was 
.opened in May 1906, having been 
imder construction from 1898. Tills 
work consists of two slngle-h'ne tun- 
nels, and la the longest tunnel in the 
world. There is a gradual rise of 
1 in 600 for 54 m. from the N. end, 
when the gradient becomes 1 in 143 
to the Italian end. There are cross- 
connecting tunnels between the two 
traflOo tunnels every J m. The trains 
are hauled through the tunnels by 
electric locomotives. While the work 
was being carried out, considerable 
•dlffloulty was experienced by the 
inrush of springs of hot water. 
Brunei ,was the inventor of the 
shield system of T., and it was first 
used to construct a tunnel under the 
Thames near London Bridge in 1825. 
The fining of the tunnel was of brick- 
work, and the shield was pushed for- 
ward by screws as the ivork pro- 
ceeded. The same system was adop- 
ted by Barlow in constructing the 
second tunnel under the Thames, 
but he fined the tunnel with cast iron. 
Greathead also employed tliis system 
very largely, and it is now generally 
favoured in constructing deep 
tunnels, especially for electric rail- 
waj's. It allows of a minimum of dis- 
tm'bance on the surface and at the 
same time greater speed is obtained 
in the work of T. The speed obtained 
for the construction of ordinary 
brickwork tunnels is at the rate of 
about 1 ft. .’per day, but the rapid 
speed of 6 in. per hour was obtained 
in constructing the Central London 
Hallway Tube, a " 
throughout the v 
shield consists of 

about 2 in. large ’ 

the cast-iron lim'ng of the tunnel. A 
series of hydraulic rams are spaced 
equally round tliis casting, the : 
heads pressing against the iron 
at the rear. The front of the 


Tupi 

consists of segmental castings to 
which are fastened steel plates form- 
ing a conical cutting surface. A 

’ "b fi.xcd hcliind the 

33 to tho working 
trough a reotangu- 
, , The men work-in 

a heading which has been construoted 
m front of the sliicld, and tlio shield 
Is pushed forward by the rams. The 
space left by tho shield around the 
lining is filled by growling under 
pressure. See also GnEATilEAP. See 

~ *• - •. r*» .".vj- 
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' ■ ■ ' •i fish of tile family Scorn- 
lied to tho niookerel. It is 
.' . in tho Mediterranean, 

where its fishery has been a rcgifiar 
indnstry since ancient times. It 
attains a length of 10 ft. and a 
weight of 3000 lbs. 

Tunstall, l^thbert (1474-1559), an 
English prelate and distinguished 
scholar, studied at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Padua. Ho held several 
livings, was Master of tho Rolls, dean 
of Salisbury, bishop of London, tlicn 
of Durham, and keeper of tlic Privi- 
Seal (1523). He was employed by 
Henry VIII. and Wolsey on diplo- 
matic buslnc.ss abroad and formed 
a friendship witli Erasmus, He 
accepted the royal supremacy in 
refigion, but disliked tho reforms of 
Edward VI. and was deprived of Ids 
seo (1552). Restored under Marj*, ho 
was again deprived under Ellzaboth 
and died a prisoner at Lumbetli. 

Tunstall, Janies, D.D. (c. 1710-72). 
a churchman and scholar, educated 
at Cambridge. Ho was tlio first to 
question tbo authenticity of tho cor- 
respondence between Cicero and 
Brutus. His own works are mainly 
theological or political. 

Tupac Amaru If., or Jos6 Gabriel 
Condorcanqui (1742-81), a Spanish- 
Peruvian revolutionist, grandson of 
Tupac Amaru and Imown ns * the 
last of tho Incas.’ Ho headed a re- 
beUion agaiust the Siiatiiards (I7S0), 
Uio Peruvians getting control from 
Cuzco to Lake Titicaca, but was 
finally captured and cruelly exe- 
cuted with most of lii-s family, 

Tupi-Guorani, tho name of two 
important tribes of S. American 
- ••origincs, extending from tho 

■ nazon to tlio Lower Paraguay and 

to tho foot of the l-eruvluii Andes. 

■ , one time llierc were 0111110000.1 

Jesuit missions, especially among 
tJie Gudranl. A corruption of the 
■" ■ ■ ■ — Is spoken ns tlio trade 

Amazon region. The 
. ■ ■ surpassed the other 
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Brazilian aljorieines in culttire and 
*^'^^ippe'r,%ir Charles (&. 1821), a 

"Te itapa 

merncine at Edinburgh and practised 
in his native tovm. He bM occupied 
numerous important positiras nnder 
the Canadian government, hecQnun|i 
premier in 1896, though hut for sii | 

™^pper, Martin Farguhar (1810-89), j 
an English author, bom in London.] 
He published much PO^try- occlud- 
ing ProverVial Philosophy (1839-76), 
•which -was immensely successful, but 
is turgid and commonplace, d-s 
works, highly regarded by many .m 
their day, are now rarely seen. His 
Autobiography appeared in 1886. 

Turanian, a . pliilological term 
applied to one of the great classM 
of human speech, including all the 
Tnrki peoples of Central Asia. It was 
then extended to almost every non- 
Aryan race in Asia and so ceased to 
have much value, and is practically 
ohsoletc. „ , 

Turbary, in law, common of Turoary 
is the right which a tenant enjoys of 
digging turf from the waste lands of 
a manor (see CoiDiOK, Bight of). 


Turbines 

Hon, C, A. Parsons constroctod a 
G horse-power engine, now in the 
S. Kensington Museiun. The object 
of steam engines being to rotate a 
shaft, the reciprocating tj-pe is com* 
paratlvelv clurmsy and complicated. 



There are two chief reasons for its 
adoption and perfection before that 
of the simpler T. ; the latter has had 
to await the development of metal- 
working tools and the scientific manu- 
facture of metals of specially adapted 
properties, while in addition it is only 


y'tJJiiV jut auujwujj tu 

possible “witli a thorough knowledge 
of the theory of heat and steam.- T. 

flno iicmotlv nla«5<u»fl ft<5 'fmotjLcft or 


ILUAWULva* il/ in VAOUiAi W iWiV*. •-'V 

Hero of Alexandria, 120 B.c., as the 
inventor of the first T., sufficiently 
explained in Pig. 1. In 1619 a.d., 
Branca turned a wheel fitted with 
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are usually classed as {mpulse or 
reaction. In the former vanes or 
bnckets, on a wheel keyed to the 
rotating shaft, are acted upon by 
steam from a nozzle, so designed as 
to allow expansion before reaching 
the buckets ; the impulse, due to the 
high degree of kinetic energy thus 
developed, is thus the chief element 
in producing motion. The hnokets 
are so shaped as to tnm the steam 
gradually without shook backward. 
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FIG. S 


FIXED 1 
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FIG, 4 

j In tbe reaction type the steam im - 
Ipinges on the buckets -without ex- 
( pansion, but giving some impulse ; 

, . , 1 the blades are, however, so converged 

to cause the steam to acq-uire 
curious that a really higher velocity before passing out 
pracucai engine on this principle was ! and the reaction thus produced is the 
not produced until 1884, when the ‘chief factor in causlug motion. In 


FIG. 1 
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both types the kinetic energr de- 
yeioped in the steam should, 'before 
exhaust, be converted into \isefui 
work, and the difference may be 
expressed by considering the expan- 
sion in the reaction tjTje to be spread 
gradually over the passage through 
a series of vanes. Figs. 3 and 4 lilus- 
trato the two types. 

De Laval steam turhine . — ^In this, 
patented by Dr. G. de Laval of Stock- 
homi in 1S8S, a specially oonstmcted 
nozzle directs the steam on to vanes 
arranged in a single ring on the rim 
of a revolving cylinder. The vanes, 
shaped in section as shown in Pig. 3, 
are carefully and drmly fixed by 
placing in shaped sockets and held by 
packing pieces. Steam, wldch is 
superheated, enters by the pipe at 
the top, passes through the goremor- 
valve chamber to the nozzle-chamber 
below; after passing through the' 
spaces between the vanes it enters] 
the exhaust-chamber (and thence to 
the condenser). The shaft of the I 
wheel supported on bearings com- 
municates by a pinion with the large 
heavy wheel. The nozzle can be regu- 
lated, as Shown, by hand, and when 
the load Is small, some can be shut 
off. The velocity of steam on issuing 
from the nozzle is very high, and as 
the best efScienoy is obtained by 
p’orking at wheel oircumforentlal 
velocity egual to half this, very high 
revolution is demanded. This is 
often of 20,000 per minute, but can 
be reduced by steel double helical 
gearing to 2000. This speed is, how- 
ever, altogether excessive for marine 
work, and the type is, therefore, not 
so used. It is much used for driving 
dynamos, being installed on ships 
for the purposes of lighting. 

The Parsons steam turbine. 

- - . . ^ 

QSist 

iron . 

*1 varialjle 1 toTicliic? 

• ..at.. ^ 
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naturally been deflected. The sccoal 
rmg of fixed blades Is tliereforo infer- 
posed, and these direct the ste.im m 
to the second ring of rotating blades. 
The same thing occurs with succeed' 
ing oings of guide and moving bladr= 
until the steam escapes at the in- 
haust passage.’ The guide blades gin 
direction and velocity, ‘the stcaa 
doing work on itself to produce 
vel^ity,' which is converted in the 
movlngbladesintonsefultorque. The 
diminished steam pressure cesaltsh 
expansion; the blade openings and tbe 
shaft diameter are all made larger b 
stages towards the exhaust. The 
number of expansions is usually four 
in high pressure, eight in low pressure 
T., Fig. 6 showing the variation In 
blades in the last expansions of a lev 
pressure engine. To secure end balance 
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of the T. shaft at all loads, dmnm 
pistons are fitted, and thrust bearings 
provided to keep the shaft in correct 
-• ■ The former, 

com glands when the 
through the casing, are 
. into which thin edged - 


.es, 

,ns oi 
form 

es, and the latter revolving oi- 
ling blades. The diameter of the 
le is less than the iaternal 
' ter of the cylinder, and thus an 



‘,r space is left between the two. 
' ace is occupied by the blades. 


eaiu**en ters the cylinder 

i'yjaa' 
end ; 

of moving 

leaves ti 


is through these the steam 
-he steam enters the cylinder 
ti'afior port at the forward 
"“S of fixed gmde 
. K rfcfleot it so that it 
viwoinmg ring Of moving 


■ mi)' 


rise. VtTien the 
blades it has 


' dummic . . ' 

through the interior ot uiie loior ijO 
the exhaust enfh the labjThith result* 
ins in the wire-drawing of any cscap- 
iiig Btcaiti and tbo production of a 
water seal. Bearings for high speeds 
are formed of loose-fitting concentrie 
tubes round a central bronze bush, the 
spaces being filled with oil whicli llnds 
its way in and forms an oltccuvc 
cusliion. The blades, in the first few 
rows where the steam is at a higa 
temperature, are of copper, the othcri 
being of a special brass alloy ; thoT 
are higlilv polished to reduce fnctlor- 
They aro’fittcd into machined groove- 
and packing pieces, tightly caiilhed in 
between ; near the outer ends, whlca 
are tWimed off finely, a bmss wire b 
threaded through, and tlio blaclw 
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bound br copper wire. For all parts 
of the T. comine into contact with 
^porheated steam, steel is used. 
Governing steam is admitted to the 
chest throueh a stop valve, and 
then through a runaway or emergency 
valve normally full open. The 
governor valve itself is of thebalanoed 
double-beat type, operated by a 


I MAtfJ I 
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steam relay controlled by a sneed 
povomor. The speed governor, driven 

on mounted 

on the end of the main T. shaft is 

o^nt^Ariinn^^"'^ desirable 

on the same shaft as the speed 
is connected to tho^r^- 
come into 

operation should the speed rise by 10 
above normal. The 
results in rapid blasts of 
tho%ow'“£f"PP“®‘l to the noMle; 

being more nearly con- 
tinuous the greater the speed of the 
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heat extracted. Other types are the 
exhaust steam T., driven by exhaust 
^am from liigh pressure reciprocat- 
ing engines, and the mi.xed pressure 
steam T. The latter has been fitted 
with gearing which reduces from 2000 
revolutions per minute to 70 r.p.m. ; 
the former with gear reducing from 
3000 to 300 r.p.m. Condensers differ 
little from those used ivith reeiprocat- 
ing engines, but the exhaust pipe is 
of large diameter to accommodate the 
mghlj’^ expanded steam ; in marine 
steam T. perforated baffle plates of 
steel or bronze are introduced. Large 
air and circulating pumps arc used. 


Moving Fixed Moving 



«t some later^^tapp pressure 

exhaust. ThcTB is the 

reaction tx-po otV" nn rmpulse- 

eontaining one two "’heel 

blades being VomtPrt 
pressure end of Ti the high 


tained by means ^ •‘'h®'* ob- 

thror^h wWclf “ 

forced. TWs is 

air and vapour?fe^e,i“g°i^ fn 
air pump, while a. 

a.. ».f 7h?t;rT-.& 

anv« br th,.. 
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sure.'intermecUate, and low pressure, the hish pressure rotors there were 72 
driving three shafts each with three rows of blades and 0 expansions, the 
propellers,- attained a ■ speed- of 34*5 heights of blades being from ^ to 
knots per hour. In 1900 the destroyer 5 in.; on the low pressure rotors. 
Viper attained 36*58 k.p.h. The first 36 rows, 6 expansions, blade heights 
passenger vessel T. driven- was the 3J to II in. In an eight hours’ trial 
Krnff Edward (1901), which made at 23,000 h.p., on Oct. 9, 1900, the 
20*48 k.p.h. ■ The Viclorian and Vir- follouing figures were recorded ; 
ffinian of the Allan line were the first Steam pressure in boilers was 241 lbs.; 
Atlantic liners so fitted, and with initial pressure in high pressure, 157*,'i 

12,'000 i.h.p. developed ---.-...r tfie gtayboard and port 

speed of 17 k.p.h. The Vacuum in the oonden- 

built in 1905 the Caroni , * * and 27.47'; total h.p., 

mania, both of 21,000 i.h.p., the 24,712; coal consumption per li.p. 
former a ttvin-screw quadruple ex- hour, 1*51 lbs.; speed, 21*25 knots, 
pension, the latter a triple screw T., Tho arrangement in battleships or 
%vith 4 low pressure engines, 2 ahead cruisers is shown in Fig. 7. At low or 
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(By permission of the British Thomson-Housion Co. (Rugbu)) 


and 2 astern, and 1 high pressure 
ahead in the centre *. tho T. was tho 
better by a nautical mile per hour, 
doing 21*6 k.p.h. on trial. Tho Zaisi- 
iania and Mauretania, of the same 

line (19"' ■ - — ^ 

07.(000 ; 
ended a 
forced 

pressure aiieau, „ iui> 
and 2 reversing T. 
sure rotors are 188 in. in diameter, 
the largest blades being 22 in. 
height (see Engineering, Aug. 2 
Nov. 8, 1907). Both vessels 
capable of an average speed of prac- 
tically 26 k.p.h. Tho first battleship 
driven by 'T. was tho Dree ' ' 

(1906), fitted with 1 high ■ 
ahead, 1 high pressure aster; 
pressure ahead, and 1 cruising . ■ 


moderate speeds tho coal consump- 
tion is less with reciprocating engines, 
but at high or maximum speeds tho 
saving by T. is sometimes ns much as 
20 per cent. Ocean steamers with T. 
compare favourably, river and chan- 

• , with those fitted 

ngines. Cruisers 
lass show a coal 
’ bs. per h.p. hour 

■ ) 2*2 at cruising 
I speed, tills being much below that of 

— - — , — j, fQp similar ves- 
■ carried out tests 

■ fitted with T., 

I against three other similar vessels 
I with triple expansion engines ; the 

'■ ‘ ■ ■-*• ‘u each case was 3000 


I.h.p. for 21*7 knots 
vt 1-i knots coal con- 
much the same ; at 
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18,. the Amethvsl showed a saving of 
20 per cent.; afc 20 knots, nearly 30 
per cent.; at higher speeds still more. 
The Amethust, moreover, had a radius 
of action of 31G0 nautical miles at 20 
Icnots as against 2140 by the others. 

Curtis steam turbines. — This firm 
has favoured the impulse type, ob- 
taining efficiency at relatively low 
speeds by means of ‘ velocity ’ and 
‘ pressure ' stages. Fig. 8 shows tho 
arrangement and form of nozzles and 
buckets, each row forming a velocity 
stage, part being absorbed in each. 
With no appreciable difference of 
pressure throughout the buckets, 
there is little end thrust in tho shaft 
and no tendency to leakage of steam 
across the clearance space, which can 
thus avoid tho danger of ‘ stripping.’ 
Fig. 9 shows the ‘ prcs.sure ’ stages, 
in this case four, the distribution of 
pressure being regulated by the size 
of the exhaust opening in , each sec- 
tion, which also forms usually tho 
nozzle for the next section. The 
sections are separated by steam- 
tight diaphragms carrying the noz- 
zles, each one of which is so de- 
signed to utUise one quarter of the 
total steam energj' from initial to 
exhaust pressure, thus allowing 
comparatively low speed of rotation. 



Both nozzles and buckets increase in 
size with increasing volume duo to 
each expansion. Fig. 10 shows a 
smglo stage in diagram, A and C 
being the line of moving, B of fixed 
buckets, tho gradation allowing for 
Increased. expansion with falling velo- 
city. By expanding the steam in tho 


nozzles, the first section of blades is 
not subjected to the high tempera- 
ture of the superheated steam. The 
design of the machine allows room for 
substantial wheel bos-sos and efficient 
diaphragm packings; in addition it is 
claimed that a shorter length of T. is 
obtained than in any other case. The 
moving buckets are of special bronze 
section, highly finished; they, are 
dove-tailed into the periphery of the 
wheels and their outer ends covered 
and fixed by riveting on a shroud 
ring. 

Governor. — This is of the centri- 
fugal type and carried on a vertical 
shaft driven by a worm and worm- 
wheel from an extension of the main 
T. shaft. It controls a small balanced 
pivot valve admitting oil under pres- 
sure to one-side or the other of a ro- 
tary piston in a servo-motor, which is 
the real agent in controlling the 
main steam control valves. Fig. 11. 
Each control valve admits steam to a 
small group of nozzles in the first 
stages, and the opening and closing 
successively of several valves keeps a 
steam belt proportional to the load. 
The governor is adjusted- to control 
the steady speed of the T. within 
21 per cent, from 0 to full load’, and a 
hand wheel adjusts the compression 
of a balancing spring allowing a varia- 
tion of 6 per cent, above or below 
normal running. Tho motion of the 
governor is transmitted through the 
floating differential lino to the piston 
valve admitting to one side of the 
rotary piston and closing tho exhaust 
on the other. A cam is actuated by 
the shaft from the rotary piston, and 
operates poppet valves admitting 
steam to separate sections of the first 
stage nozzle of the T. An emergency 
governor cuts off steam should speed 
become excessive. The T. are also 
supplied for utilising exhaust steam at 
low pressvu-e from existing reciproca- 
ting engines, and also as mixed pres- 
sure turbines for utilising in addition 
steam at high pressure from the 
boiler. In these latter, special high 
pressure nozzles are provided, which 
come into action automatically if the 
exhauststeam supplied falls to too low 
a pressure. Tho Curtis T. is also con- 
structed TOth special governing de- 
vices for utilising steam at low pres- 
sures when tho supply is at high pres- 
sure. The energy usually lost in a 
reducing valve can thus be usefully 
employed, and tho T. also made to 
deliver tho steam at the required low 
pressure. Many other types of steam 
T. are in use, notably tho Bateau, 
Melins and Pfonniger, ZbUy, Beidlor- 
Stumpft, Schulz, and the ‘ Brush.’ The 
Bateau is of the ‘ exhaust ’ type, 
being used in conjunction n-lth reci- 
procating engines; a chamber con- 
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P®''*®* S“°b ^ piston, slide vnlrcs. 
P^a®s®sfoims a regula- rods, etc.; stoam is supplied direct to 
tor or accumulator, absorbing or deh- the shaft, irhicb maj' bo considered 



vering steam as the exhaust pressure I to 
rises or falls. The T. is largoly to- the 
placing the reciprocating engine as a I an: 
prime mover. It has fewer working ' of 
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break-down, less weight of machinery 
for the same power. The machinery is 
more compact, better balanced, and 
for marine work can be placed well 
down in the ressel. vibration is 
practically nil, and at high speeds 
coal consumption is less. Stt Dr. A. 
Stodola, The, Slcam Turbine, 1905; 
Professor Jamieson, Steam and Steam 
Engines, including Turbines and 
Boilers; A. Jude, The Theory of the 
Steam Turbine; R. M. Ncilson, The 
Steam Turbine, 1908; A. C. Thomas, 
Steam Turbines, 1907; W. Gcntsch, 
Steam Turbines, 190G; Byles, The 
Steam Turbine as Applied to Marine 
Purposes, 1900; Garnett, Turbines, 
Steam and Waier,190G', J.W.Sothem, 
Marine Steam Turbines ; Dr. G. 
Bauer and O. Da-'-che, etc.. Marine 
Steam Turbines (trans. M. G. S. Swal- 
low) ; Stevens and Hobart, Steam 
Turbine Engineering, 1900. 

Turbot {Rhombus maximus), a flat 
fish, which, like the brill, a member 
of the same genus, has the eyes on 
the left Bide, the ventral eye being 
anterior to the dorsal. It has no 
ordinary scales, but pointed tubercles 
scattered in the skin. It is a shallow- 
water fish most abundant on tho 
North Sea trawling grounds. 

Turenne, Henri, Vicomlo de (1011* 
75), a French general, second son of 
Henri, Due do Bouillon, and of Eliza- 
beth of Nassau. In 1030 ho was sent 
by liis mother as a hostage to tho 
iTonoh court, in order to avert tho 
designs of Richelieu against tho sove- 
reignty of his brother ,the Due deBouil- 
lon, still a minor. T., whoso reputa- 
tion for rnllitary science had preceded 
him, was, though only ninotoon, ap- 
pointed to the command of a regiment 
of infantry. He distinguished him- 
self at tho siege of La Jlotte in 1034, 
and was appointed marC-chal-do-camp. 
In 1035 T. was attached to Cardinal 
do la Valetto who was to co-operate 
■with tho Swedes in Germany against 
Spain, and T. dlstinguislied himself 
in tho disastrous campaign that fol- 
lowed. In 1039, after some further 
Borvico on tho Upper Rhino, ho was 
sent to Italy, second in command to 
tho Corato d’Harcourt. T. was now 
ordered to Germany, whore, during 
tho winter 1043-44 ho succeeded, by 
raising money on his omi credit, in 
re-equipping the army which bad 
been raised by the Duke of Weimar, 
and restoring its discipline, l^Tien 
tho disturbances broke out at Paris, 
at the commencement of 1049, T. 
rejected the overtures of Mazarin, 
but, finding that resistance would be 
vain, retired to Holland with some of 
„ ills personal friends. T. returned to 
i'> Paris in May 1G51, and having as he 
tl'; said discharged his duty to Cond6 by 
procuring his release from prison, de- 

•f!* 


dared for the regent and Mazarin; 
and accepted in 1052 the command of 
tho royal army. From 1053 to tho 
conclusion of 1059 T.’s genius for 
war found ample scope in the cam- 
paigns in the FYenoh and Austrian 
Netherlands, which were concluded 
by tho treaty of tho Pyrenees. Ho 
fell near Sassbach, July 20, 1675, 
while preparing to lead his troops 
into action. 

Turf Laws, see Horse Racing. 

Turgai, a prov. of Russian Central 
Asia, generd governorship of the 
steppes. The territory covers an area 
of 169,832 sq. m. It has a dry climate, 
and the chief crops are rye, wheat, 
oats, barley, and potatoes. Salt is 
obtained from the lakes, and there 
are oil -works, tanneries, and flour- 
miUs. Pop. 017,200. 

Turgan, a tn. of Turkestan, situ- 
ated S. of one of the largest chains of 
thoITian-Shan Mts, Pop. 10,000. 

Turgeniev (Turguenev, Turgenev, or 
Turgenieff), Ivan (1818-83), a Russian 
novelist, bom at Orel, of a dilapidated 
noble family, educated at Moscow, 
St. Petersburg, and Berlin. Incur- 
ring the displeasure of the czar, he 
left Russia in l855, tho rest of his un- 
eventful life being spent at Baden 
and Paris with the Viardot-Garcia 
family. In Paris, where ho lived after 
1870, he became exceedingly popular, 
and it was through the medium of 
French translations that his works 
first became world-famous. His chief 
novels, to give the names of JIrs. 
Constance Garnett’s very fine Eng- 
lish translation (14 vols. 1894-97), 
are : Sportsman’s Sketches, an ex- 
posure of tho utter wretchedne.ss of 
Russian serfdom (1846); A House of 
Oenilefolk (1859), On the Eve (1859), 
Fathers and Children (1862), his three 
finest works ; Smoke (1807 ) and Virgin 
Soil (1877). Although his novels 
abound in typically Slavonic realism 
and depression, T. must be regarded 
as the greatest Russian novelist. 
Fatalist and sceptic, he is yet free 
from cynicism, bitterness, or violent 
pessimism. As stylist and psycholo- 
gist alike, he is perhaps the greatest 
prose-poet of human suffering. See 
Hammont, La Vie de Tourguinieff, 
1910. 

Turgot, Anne Robert Jacques (1727 - 
81), a French statesman and econo- 
mist, bom in Paris, where his father 
occupied tn turn various of the 
highest municipal positions. Ho was 
destined for the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, but felt that he could not 
enter this state of life without hypo- 
crisy. He, therefore, studied law, in 
which from the beginning he showed 
remarkable capacity. After holding 
various minor appointments, he was, 
in 1761, appointed intendant ot 
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Lunokesi a province p-hose prosperity 
■was then at the lowest ebb. On the 
death of Louis XV., a ■wider field ■was 
opened for his enlarged and bene- 
ficent policy, ' and he was rapidly 
raised to the position of CkintroUer- 
Genferal. By a series of enactments, 
some of which were repealed im- 
mediately after his removal from 
office, he aimed at destroying the 
servitude of t*-'' — "f.--.*- o*- 

removing the 
the townsmen 

■ who had lived by these abuses — 
nobles, courtiers, financiers, farmers 
of the revenue — now united in a con- 
spiracy against him which Louis XVI. 
was too weak to resist. In 1776, 
ha^vlng held offlea tor only twenty 
months, he was dismissed. For the 
rest of his life ho lived in retirement, 
devoting himself to physics and 
mathematics, literature and poetry. 
He published various works on 
economics and literature. See 
liavergno, Econoniisles francais au 
18* sUcle (1870), and Lives by Con- 
dorcet (1786) and Neymarck (1885). 

• Turin (It. Torino, ancient Augusta 
Taurinorum) : 1. A prov. of Piedmont, 
N.W. Italy, 3951 sq. m. in area. Pop. 
1,213,709. 2. Cap. of above and chief 
city of Piedmont, at the junction of 
the Hera Kiparia with the Po, 78 m. 
W.-S.W. of Milan, in a fertile plain 
Burroxmded by the Alps. It contains 
an ancient castle and several modem 
palaces, a 15th-century cathedral, 
and the mausoleum (Superga) of the 
Hou.se of Savoy near by. Its uni- 
versity (founded 1404) is the chief in 
Italy next to those at Naples and 
Home. There are fine museums, 
picture - gaileries, and noadomics. 
Among its monuments are the Mole 
Antonelliana (finished in 1889 as a 
museum in honour of Victor Em- 
manuel II.), the Mont Cenis Tunnel 
monument erected to its enr 
the Hrimean monument, th 
Cavour (1873), Amadeus VI.. ■ 
baldi, and Duke Emmanuel 
bert. T. is of great stratej ■ 
portance and a good railway 
The chief manufactures are • 
and fabrics of aU kinds, ■ ■ ■. 
leather, glass, and machlnoiy , ■ 

S ortant imder AmadoiM V. (1418)and 
le succeeding Dukes of Savoy, it 
was held by the French from 1506-02, 
and again in 1640, 1706, and 1793. 
After Marengo (1800) it was annexed 
to -Trance, became capital of Sar- 
dinia (1814-60), and of all Italy 
(1860-65). Pop. 427,733. Sec Promi, 
Sloria dell' antica Torino, .1869. 

j Turkestan, a tn. of Russian Central 
Asia; 176 m. N. of Tashkend. Has a 
citadel and the mosque and tomb of 
Azret. Trades in hides and wool. Pop. 
15,000. ■ 


■ Turkestan, means, etymologicallv, 
the land of the Turks, but to^av at 
least this is not a true description, as 
in Western or Russian T. the Kirglu's 
and Turkomans together make up the 
comparatively sparse population of 
6,250,000, whilst the 1,200,000 in- 
habitants of Eastern or Chinese T. 
are quite half of them nomadic. Geo- 
graphically, T. describes those regions 
of Central Asia which ore shut in by 
Siberia to the N., Jlongolia and the 
wide desert of Gobi to the E., Tibet, 
India, and Afghanistan to the S., and 
westward by the Caspian. Russian 
T., wliichhas an area of 4 00,7 7 0 sq. m., 
is now subdivided into the provinces 
of Ferghana, Syr-Daria, Semirv- 
echensk, and Samarkand. The .\lal 
and the Trans-Alai, ‘ the ramparts of 
the Pamirs,’ the Aln-tagh, and tho 
Tian Shan are the higlilands to tho 
E. and S.E.: tho last range com- 
pletely dwarfs tho Alps, and in- 
dividual summits in T. rise as much 
as 23,000 ft. above sea-lovel. Tho 
Amu-Dnrla (or Oxus) and tlio Sjt- 
Darla (or Jaxartes) are the clilef 
rivers and are respectively 1500 and 
1350 m. long. Tho country is inter- 
spersed with steppes, deserts, salt 
marshes, and great lakes like Lnko 
Aral and Lake Balkash, which arc 
fast shrinldng in consequence of 
rapid dessicatioii. Silk, cotton, 
grapes, melons, and tobacco arc tho 
chief products from tho many fertile 
oases like that of Samarkand 
(80,706 inhabitants). Tashkent, tho 
capital (201,191) in Syr-darin, and 
Khohkand (112,428), Namangan 
((51,388), and Andijan (74,310) in 
Ferghana, as woU as Samarkand, are 
one and all important entrepots for 
carpets, spices, silks, cottons, and 
indigo, etc. Eastern T., also called 
Upper Tartary, Little Bokhara, and 
by tho Chinese Sinklang, is a high 

""’0 ft.), wdth an 

. ’ ■ ■ m. Roughly 

10 basin of tho 
• . an area of 
, ■ . ' ■ ’ .’hlch is barren 

province is a 
: ' composed of 

Karakoram 
. . and the Gobi 

wastes, which giinrd it from tho outer 
world. Tho climate is extremely con- 
tinental, and blinding sandstorms are 
continually sweeping over cities and 
silting up lakes and tho beds of 
streams. IVlicnt, barley, maize, and 
tobacco, etc. are plentifully growai 
in tho lowland oa.sea. tlighor up are 
excellent pastures for sheep and 
horses. Khotan (40,000 inhabitants) 
and Kashgar (33,000), tho capital, 
are famed for their orchards. (Jtlier 
important cities are Yarkand 
(100,000) and Kuljn (150,000), which 
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are important trading centres for 
caravans passing to and fro from 
China. Russia, and Western T. 

Turkey : Geography. — T., or the 
Ottoman Empire, now comprises 
European T., T. in Asia, and the 
vilayets or provinces o£ Tripoli and 
Barca (Benghazi) in N. Africa. All 
that is left of European T. is a narrow 
strip of the Balkan peninsula, stretch- 
ing across from the Black Sea to the 
Adriatic and confined on the N. by 
Servia and Bulgaria ; on the E. by 
the Black Sea and the Bosporus ; on 
the S. by the Sea of Marmora, the 
Aegean Sea, and Greece ; on the W. 
by the Ionian and Adriatic seas, and 
on the N.W. by Montenegro and 
Bosnia. T. in Asia is now the true 
centre of gravity of the empire ; it 
includes Anatolia (the great pla- 
teau of Asia Minor), the lowlands of 
Mesopotamia, the highlands of Kur- 
distan and Armenia, a coastal strip in 
N.E. and W. Arabia, and the island of 
Samos. The total area of the empire 
has heen estimated at 1,565,000 sq. 
m., only 05,350 of which lie in Europe. 
The ' following is a sketch of the 
geography of T. in Europe (for a de- 
scription of the other parts of the 
empire, the reader is referred to Asia 
Minor, Tripoli, Syria, etc. The Island 
of Crete is practically Independent of 
Turkish rule). T. in Europe is a 
mountainous country. The Rhodope 
Mts., or Despoto Dagh (highest point 
Rilo Dagh, 0000 ft.), arc a formidable 
barrier between eastern Thrace and 
western T., so that the one lino of 
communication is along the coastal 
plain. .The wild.and inaccessible high- 
lands of Albania in the W.^ which 
reach their greatest elevation m Schar 
Dagh (9000 ft.), form part of the 
Dinario Alps. On the Grecian frontier 
in the S.W. Is the Pindus range. The 
chief rivers are the Jlaritza and Var- 
dar. The former discharges into the 
Aegean, and is navigable as far as 
Adrionople, where it is joined by im- 
portant affluents, and where, more- 
over, the highways over the Balkan 
passes converge. After cutting a 
passage through the Despoto Dagh 
spurs, it di.stributes its waters over 
Eastern Roumelia. The Bosporus, 
which guards the approach to the 
Black Sea from the Sea of Marmora, 
and is at the same time the focus of 
all maritime trade between the Medi- 
terranean and Russia, etc., as well as 
of the overland routes from Europe 
into Asia Minor, has fitly been likened 
to a tortuous river valley over whose 
wooded banks are scattered forts and 
towers, citie.s and villages, castles and 
parks. The southern gate of the sea 
of Marmora Is the Dardanelles, which 
gives an opening into the .Egean. The 
climate is variable. Thus in the 


mountainous regions tropical sum- 
mers are followed by almost Arctic 
winters. The weather ts much more 
equable along the sheltered valleys of 
Albania, whilst on the .Egean shores 
It may fitly be described as balmy 
and sub-tropical as well as equable. 
The soil is remarkably fertile, but 
owing to the primitive methods of 
cultivation and to the indolence'of 
the inhabitants the yield is not nearly 
so great as it might be. In Albania 
cherries, apricots, and apples are 
profitably grown, whilst on the slopes 
of the sunny southom valleys are 
groves of lemons and myrtles, palms 
and olives, oranges and figs. Beauti- 
ful rose gardens flourish up and 
do'ivn the Maritza valley, and moun- 
tains and hiUs are clothed with beech, 
ash, lime, and oak forests. Little toil 
is needed to raise abundant crops of 
maize and barley, wheat, rice, cotton, 
and tobacco. Albania is noted further 
for its wool, sheep-rearing being, an 
important industry, and also for ite 
silk and honey. The upland pastures 
are freely used for stock-farming. In 
spite of antiquated methods, the 
fisheries are very profitable, and those 
of the Bosporus alone are worth 
more than £250,000. Minerals are 
still quite undeveloped, what little 
mining there is being controlled, by 
foreign capital ; yet there is every 
reason to believe that iron, lead, and 
other metals exist in plenty. Some 
chrome ore is annually exported- 
Mannfactures are equally backward 
and hand-loom cotton weaving Is 
almost the only one of importance, 
though there are silk factories both in 
Constantinople and Salonica, and 
there is still some traffic in shawls, 
leather, and the world-famous car- 
pets. The chief exports for the year 
1906 in order of value were cocoons, 
mohair, figs, coffee, raw silk,' barley, 
and opium, whilst the imports for 
that year were sugar, flour, rice, 
linen, petroleum, coffee. wooUen stuffs, 
and cashmere. For 1910 the total 
value of goods exported was esti- 
mated at £16,378,602, and of goods 
imported at £30,013,300, both these 
figures shelving a slight decrease on 
the corresponding estimates for 1908. 
T. does most trade both in imports 
and exports with Great Britain, and 
next vriith France and Austria-Hun- 
gary. She received in 1910 over 
£5,000,000 worth of cotton goods 
from the United Kingdom, this being 
more than five times as much as the 
amount of woollen goods, which, 
however, come next on the list. We 
depend largely on T. for Angora goats’ 
hair, barley, and raisins. It should be 
noted that the above statistics refer 
to the whole of the Ottoman empire 
and not merely to T. in Emope. In 
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shipping the record of T. is no better 
than it is in the industrial world. In 
1911, 963 sailing vessels and 120 
steamers comprised the whole mer- 
cantile navy. Indeed, the carrying 
trade is practically in the hands ot 
foreigners, especially of the British, 
Greeks, and Italians. According to 
the tonnage statistics for vessels 
entering Constantinople, the home 
shipping isnota twelfth of theBritish. 

Internal communications. — The 
railways have made great strides in 
recent years. Constantinople is now 
in direct communication with Salonica 
and Monastic by means of a coastal 
line and with Sophia, NIsoh, and ! 
Belgrade by means of a line passing! 
up the Maritza Valley, through Ad- 
rianople and Pliilipopolis, and thence 
over a pass between the Balkans and 
Rhodope Mts. Salonica is further 
united with Uskub and Mltrevitza. I 
Improvement schemes for railroad 
connections are now (1913) under 
consideration. There is an electric 
tramways service in Salonica. The 
postal and telegraphic services arc a 
long way behind those of other Euro- 
pean countries, and foreign nations 
still find it necessary to maintain their 
own post-ofQoes in tho large towns 
and ports. The roads are dlsgraco- 
fuUy neglected, and are so bad that 
whole districts are prevented from 
sending their products to the markets. 

Defence. — ^The peace strength of 
the army is estimated at 375,000 for 
Ml arms and ranks, Slilitary service 
has long been compulsory on Moslems, 
but since 1909 Christians have been 
allowed to serve, and as tho latter 
exceed the former in European T., 
the mllitars' responsibilities of tho 
Moslems have been very considerably 
lightened. Liability to serve lasts for 
twenty years, tho recruit passing into 
the first line or ‘ Nizam,’ and thence to 
the second line or ‘ Redif,' and finally 
lor two years into the ‘ Mustafiz.’ In 
the 1910-11 budget £6,971,012 was 
voted lor the war ministry. The navy 
is now being reorganised under 
British officers. In 1911 there were 
three dreadnoughts, seven pre-dread- 
noughts, three cruisers, eight effective 
destroyers, and fourteen torpedo- 
boats. Adrianoplo is the principal 
fortress. Constantinople is protected 
by the lines of Chekmedyo and 
Salonica by batteries. Dardanelles 
Bosporus are both fortified. 

ptfoiilation and towns . — In Europe 
there 6,000,000 people, this 

being a I®®® t'kcn a quarter of 

the total rfumber of inhabitants in tho 
empire prelusive ot such nominally 
subject g|i?tes a? .Crete and Egypt). 
Of the to-SP® the most popu- 

lous is th^®®P>tal, Constantinople 
(1,200,000), ^vhilst after it come 
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Adrianoplo (83,000), wliioh by reason 
of its central position in tho Maritza 
valley eommands an extensive inland 
commerce, jSIidia, and (Inllipoli, the 
chief port on the Dardanelles. 

Constitution and government . — The 
whole empire is split up into vilayets 
or provinces. Thus tho vilayets of 
Janina, Scutari, and part of Monastir 
form tho somewhat savage Albania; 
that of Kossovo in tho N.tV. corre- 
sponds with OldServia; Macedonia is 
made up of the vilayets of Salonica 
and the rest of Monastir, which con- 
tain some of the best mineral and 
agricultural wealth of T. in Europe, 
whilst Eo-eallcd Eastern T. is divided 
into the vilayets of Adrianoplo and 
Constantinople. Sanjaka, ns, for 
Instance, the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar, 
which lies between Sorvia and Monte- 
negro and was long subject to a mili- 
tary occupi ” 

are district 
turn are 
wliich are 
villages. 

been the only form of government 
practised in T., for tho excellent con- 
stitution decreed in 1870 by Sultan 
Abdul-ECnmid II. was set down on 
paper and that was ail. After various 
civil upheavals and revolutions con- 
sequent on shocking and persistent 
misrule, an attempt was again made 
in 1908 to build up a fresh constitu- 
tion on western lines, that la with a 
Senate and a Chamber of Deputies, 
having a large electorate composed of 
citizens of nil races and creeds, and 
withrccognitionoftreodomot worship, 
freedom of the press, oto. lu 1839 
a complete code of laws was drn^vn up 
on the basis of tho A’apoleonio code, 
and tliis is administered by tho 
‘ Nizamio ’ courts, wlillst tho Sheri 
courts deal with tho majority of civil 
suits. Tho true bedrock of Turldsh 
law, however, is tho ‘ Koran ’ and 
tho ‘ Hadith ’ wluoh likewise contains 
tho judgment - - - ■ ■ 

Religion, ra 
established 
though in Em . 

2,500,000 Moslems to 3,500,000 Chris- 
tians. Among tho latter Ortliodox 
Greeks, Armenians, Roman Catholics, 
and under tho 

Exar - etc., pro- 

domi Tows. Tho 

want of uniformity in religion Is 
perhaps tho gravest obstacle in tho 
way of building up a consolidated 
and homogeneous emplro, and side 
by side uith this defloionoy may he 
noted tho violent cleavages conse- 
quent on tho multiplicity of races 
which are ' ‘ ' 

which seem 

to bo filled ui ■ _ 

to allow of a truly national T. I has 
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both the Greeks and Albanians are branch of Tartar invaders, who are 
severally as numerous as the Turks always known as the Seljukian Turks, 
themselves. These races compose captured Bagdad in 1058. This was a 
some 70 per cent, of the total popula - 1 climax to many victorious campaigns 
tion, the remainder being made up i and led directly to the foundation of 
of Slavs (Bulgarians and Serbs), ; imperiai power by the Turks in Asia, 
Ilumanians, Gherkessos, Armenians, : a power which is still vigorous and 
Jews, Gipsies, and Circassians. Edu- i effectual in our onm times. Cairo and 
cation is still only rudimentarj', the . Jerusalem fell before the successors of 
majority of the well-odncatcd Turks : Togrul Beg, and soon the Turks were 
being sent abroad to school. The in possession of Asia Minor and the 
elementary schools, wliich theo- greater part of Syria. But the Sclju- 
retically at least must be attended by kians could not maintain the integrity 
aU boys from six to eleven years of of their speedily-won empire against 
age, and by all girls from six to ten, the repeated assaults of the Crusaders 
are free and under government con- and soon they pass into oblivion, 
trol. In 1900 a university for Con- thcirplacebeingtaken by the stronger 
stantinoplo was planned. Sccondarj- and nearly-related tribe of Ottomans, 
education is given by the grammar These latter, who like the .Seljuklans 
schools, one of which exists in every took their name from a warrior chief 
capital of a vilayet. (Othman), soon overran all the Asiatic 

History- — The historj' of the Otto- provinces that had once been within 
man empire, at least so far as it the confines of the Koman empire, 
touches the Balkan peninsula, is con- and by the middle of the Ifth century 
fessodly a barren record. It was had already made some headway in 
by military conquests that the Otto- Europe. About 1363, when an 
mans secured a European foothold, emperor of the Palaiologoi dynasty 
and it was thus that the empire was still weakly upholding the totter- 
reached such splendid dimensions in ing fabric of the Byzantine empire, 
the 10 th century. But in time success there was civil strife in the capital 
disarmed them, and soldierlj' virtues and one faction rashly called In the 
decayed. Like the Jfedian and Per- 1 Tartars to their aid. The invitation 
Sian empires of old, the dominions of i was eagerly accepted, and like the 
the .Sublime Porte began to crumble Saxons of this country so the Otto- 
away, so that there seems every like - 1 mans made the appeal for aid a pre- 
llhood that the intruding Turk — for I text for prosecuting their own oon- 
so he has always been regarded by quests and for -ivinning new territory 
Western peoples — will on some future for their own expansion. Hadrianople 
occasion bo driven across the Bos- submitted to their sultan, Amurath I. 

porusti ■ ‘ ■ • whence I (13G0-89) in 13G1 and soon the proud 

he cam . iprehcn- city of Constantinople and a few out- 

sion of equality, lying and scattered dependencies 

he has shown himself incapable of were all that were left of the once 
coping with the huge task upon mighty empire of Constantine. It 
wliich, in the 15th century, he was Amurath who remodelled the 
thoughtlc.S3ly embarked. He came Janissaries and first used these troops 
with a gift, the gift of Islamism, ivith such remarkable success. This 
iind when this wa.s rejected he had body of soldiers was at first composed 
nothing else to offer. His highest j of Christian captives, and when their 
merits, namely, his valour and re- number was no longer sufficient to 
ligious fervour, have been the in- recruit the force the sultan proceeded 
Etruments of his undoing. For his ; to exact as a toll from the Chiistians 
inevitable and persistent appeal to , every fifth male child. From this 
the sword, whenever his will ivas tributary band the best and bravest 
questioned, created an insurraount- were trained for a soldier’s career, and 
able barrier to all friendly Intercourse when they grew up were drafted into 
between himself and the conquered . the Janissaries, which rank with the 
races, whilst the very excess of Ids i Pretorians of Rome and the Giants of 
fanaticism compelled him to treat the ^ Prussia as one of the finest and bost- 
Christians, and indeed all save his discipllnedbodiesof infantry theworld 
brother Mussuhnans, as inferior beings has ever seen. To return to the days of 
who in refusing the Koran had laid ; Amurath: when he died he was suc- 
themselves open to cverj- condemna- cceded by his son, Bajazet I. (1389- 
tlon and contempt. In the 7tb centiur ; 1-103), who also proved a great con- 
tho Turks first emerge from other queror. In 139G he gained a signal 
tribes of the Turanian stock, and 1 victory at Nicopolis (in Bulgaria) over 
their story opens with the siguifleant ' the allied armies of Germany, Hun- 
fact of their conversion to the - garj^, and France, and ‘ the flower of 
Jlohammcdan faith. Little of conso- ' the Clu-istian chivalry of Europe ’ 
quonco is told about them after tlds | was crushed under the foot of 
until Togrul Beg, the loader of a ! the Mohammedan interlopers. The 
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victory roused the gravest aJarms 
ttiroughout Western Europe and 
Constantinople seemed a doomed 
pity. Indeed Bajazet had actnaJly 
begun the siege of that coveted 
stronghold when the ^^otories of the 
Mongolian chieftain, Tamerlane 
(Tunour), forced him to cross the 
straits in haste to save liis Asiatic 
dominions from this new aggressor. 
The issue was decided on the field of 
Angora (1402). Bajazet suffered an 
ignominious defeat and became the 
captive and sport of his insolent rival 
till death released him in 1405. But 
the advent of Tamerlane only de- 
ferred and could not stave off the 
doivnfall of Byzantium. In 1421 the 
Ottomans made an unsuccessful 
assault, and finally Mohammed II. 
encamped outside the city in 1453 
with an army of 200,000. The resist- 
ance was weak, and the Turks were 
soon flocking as victors ivithin the 
walls. Constantine XI., the last 
Byzantine emperor, died sword in 
hand, and the hoisting of the crescent 
of Islam upon the dome of St. Sophia 
was an ominous sign that the in- 
fluence which had stood, however 
faintly, for Christianity and culture 
was no more. Greece was subjugated 
by the^Ottomans between 1466 and 
1460, just ns Servia had been sub- 
jugated in 1389 after the battle of 
Kossova and Bulgaria by Bajazet in 
1390, and just as Macedonia was 
annexed In 1430. Thus the Ottoman 
swallowed up the Eastern empire, but 
it was not yet swollen to its luU glory. 
Mohammed, the victor of Constanti- 
nople, succeeded in penetrating with 
his standards into Italy, and for one 
year (1480) the city of Otranto (in 
Calabria) -was under Ottoman sway. 
Selim the Inflexible (1512-20) over- 
ran the islands of the Archipelago, 
took possession of the whole of Syria 
(1515), obliged the Abbassido Cah'ph 
of Cairo to surrender his jurisdiction, 
and finally annexed Egypt after de- 
feating the Mamelukes (1516). Pro- 
bably the empire attained its period 
of greatest splendour during the reign 
of Solyman the Magnificent (1520- 
66). This warrior-king captured Bel- 
grade in 1521, and in the following 
year expelled the Knights of St. John 
from Khodes, notwitlistanding they 
made a gallant. nay, heroic, resistance. 
In 1526 he inflicted an overwhelming 
defeat on the Hungarians, whose 
king, Lewis II., died on the field of 
battle, and in 1529, after humiliating 
Vienna by a protracted blockade, he 
marched ivith a huge army against 
Germany. That country was then in 
the throes of religious dissensions, and 
it was only the gravity of the crisis 
and the eali of patriotism which in- 
duced Catholics and Protestants to 
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unite, and so provided Charles ivitli 
a formidable army, before which 
SoljTnan prudently retired. Still for 
the time being a great part of Hun- 
gary became Turkish domain, and at 
Buda a Turkish ‘ Pasha ’ was aotuallv 
installed. Furtlier, the authority o'f 
the sultan was almost Bupromoln the 
Mediterranean, and it was tmder his 
protection that the pirates of Algiers 
terrorised merchants and .sailors and 
kidnapped Christians to sell them into 
bondage. Charles’ brilliant seizure of 
Tunis (1535) was a serious check to 
Ottoman influence in the S. After the 
death of Solyman, who was the last 
of the great soldier-sultans to leave 
the empire greater than he found it, 
there were only two fresh acquisi- 
tions of importance, namelv, Cyprus, 
which was wrested from Venice iu 
1571, and Crete, which Anally passed 
into Turldsh hands in 1069 niter 
Candia, the capital, had u-ithstood a 
siege tor over twenty years. If-om 
the last quarter of tho 16th century 
dates the gradual hut steady decline 
of the sultan’s supremacy. Already, 
however, tho commonwealth of 
Venice on the Adriatic and nortli- 
ward the kingdoms of Hungary and 
Poland had proved redoubtahle 
buffers between Cliristondom in tho 
W. and the lands of Islam in the E. 
As early as 1456 John Huniadcs of 
Poland had repulsed tho Turks from 
Belgrade, but tlie first serious dl.sastcr 
which overtook them was the nnni- 
liilation of their fleet in tho Gulf of 
Lepanto (1571) by tho combined 
squadrons of Philip II. of Spain and 
tho Venetians. This victory put an 
abrupt stop to Ottoman encronoli- 
ments in the 
that it was dec 

■ reclan 
Mo.st 

of tbo Turkish warn contluiica to bo 
waged with Hungary and Venice. 
Tho Emperor Leopold of Austria in- 
curred the hatred of Ids Protestant 
subjects in tho former kingdom by 
his persecutions, with tlio result tliat 
they appealed to the Porto for aid. 
The latter readily complied, and In 
1683 the Turks were once more at 
the gates of Vienna. Tlds time tlie 
capita! was i-cscued by the opportune 
arrival of Sobieski, king of Poland, 
and tiio Duke of Lorraine. Tho 
foUo^ving year tlio Venetians cast In 

— Leopold and 

lit that their 
.'ge to Athens 
■ jponnesus for 
■ of CarlowJtz, 
which* concluded this war (1699), con- 
firmed this conquest to tlie Venetians, 
and also eeciwcd Hungary for tho 
Austrians. Herzegovina was ceded 
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bj- Leopold to T. A second strn^rgle I tbe Turldsh empire, and in so doin? 
between the House of Hapsburgr and ) to secure tbe major share, the Balkan 
the Porte was terminated by the i peninsula, himself. But the sultan 
Peace of Passarowitz (1718), when I blunted the edge of Nicholas’ in- 
the former received Belgrade and , tention to pose as champion of his 
partofBosniaand WaUachia. T. had ^0,000,000 Christians by issuing a 
won back the Peloponnesus in 1716, i firman, whereby he himself guaran- 
and Bolide was recovered in 1739. ; teed to them the free exercise of their 
By this time a new and more danger- j religion. Moreover, England and 
ous enemy, namelv Pmssia, had arisen i France, glad perhaps of an excuse to 
and was pressing hard upon the north- 1 damage Pvussian prestige, willingly 
eastern frontiers of the empire. At j proffered their assistance. The wUl 
fir^ the latter more than held her [ of the allies was recognised in the 
own,butwhen the energetic Catherine Peace of Paris (1850); the integrity of 
assumed the reins of power, fortune the s'cltan's empire was for the 
veered to the opposite side. There moment maintained, and the Chris- 
was a natural bond of union betivecn tian subjects were put under the 
the Slavs of Russia and the kindred wing of the Great Powers Instead of 
peonies of Bulgaria and Servia; whilst Russia; Nicholas failed to touch Con- 
Cathcrine and her successors taught stantinople, ‘ the key to the Russian 
the Christian subjects of the Porte to I house,’ and the fate of the ‘ sick man ’ 
regard Russia as their champion and j (Turkey) was designedly left a moot 
to revive the Eastern Church, wliich question. The whole 19th century is 
had so long lain aimost lifeless at the blackened for T. by interminable 
foot of its Mohammedan supplanter. I revolts. In 1798 Napoleon easily 
'fhe long series of Russo-Turlosh wars ! overcame the Mamelukes of Egypt, 
began in 1730. Bv the Peace of who were nominal vassals of T., but 
Kainardji (1774) the sultan relin- It was not tlU 1879, the year of the 
qnished his suzeraintv over the Tartar establishment of the dual control of 
Khans of the Crimea and Russia France and England, that 'rmlash 
secured the approach to the Black overlordship in that province finally 
Sea tor which she had so long been came to an end. The broad move- 
scheming. ThoTroaty of Jassy(1792), ments for independence in Italy and 
which closed a second war, was Germany no doubt infeeted the Bal- 
cqually favourable to Catherine, for kan states with the same longing for a 
the northern boundary of the Otto- national fife. During the Greek war of 
man empire was pushed baek to the I liberation, 40,000 inhabitants were 
Dniester. In 1807, the year of the | massacred in Chios (Sclo); and in 
Treaty of Bueharcst, this boundary 1800, 3000 Christians were put to 
was put still farther S., as far as the j death at Damascus. Unheard - of 
Pmth. Twenty - one years later i barbarities were practised in Bulgaria 
Nicholas I. of Riissia declared a ’during the rising of Herzegovina, 
fourth war on his now inveterate foe. Bosnia, and the other Balkan states 
Already his forces had crossed the] (1876), whilst Europe Is still aghast 
Balkans and reached AdrianoPle, and ] at the atrocities perpetrated against 
would in all likelihood have closed in ithe Armenians in 1895. IVhen the 
on Constantinople had not England I latter seized the Ottoman bank in 
and Austria adopted the role of peace- 1 Constantinople (1896), this act of 
maker and emphatically forbidden I violence was made the pretext of a 
Nieholas’ further march" southward. | renewed outbreak of fanaticism and 
Ttds campaign was concbidcd by the I, cruelty, and. in Peru, Treblznnd, 
Peace of Adrianople (1830), the chief I Gurun, and Diarbekrete the un- 
provision of which was the recognl- i fortimate people were the victims of 
tion by the Porte of the complete j wholesale slaughter. In 1877 Russia 
independence of Greece. Nicholas, j once more adopted the leadership of 
indeed, had carefully timed his i a Pan-.Slavonic movement, and came 
invasion so as to reap full harvest ' forward as the defender of the un- 
of the sultan’s embarrassment con- 1 happy Christians. Once more foreign 
sequent on the Grecian iasurrection. i interference alone stayed the Russian 
For the Greeks, eager to become a : advance on the capital, and the short 
nation as of old, had risen in revolt, campaign was brought to an end by 
But though they made a plucky re - 1 the famous Berlin treaty (1878), 
sistancc. thej- would assuredly have, which was drawn up by the Great 
succurahod to their barbarous op- ■ Powers acting in concert. By this 
’ pressors had not the great powers — agreement the independence of Bul- 
• England, France, and Russia — come garia, Servia, Roumania, and Monte- 
■ to their as.sistanco and vanquished negro was formally acknowledged. 
; the Ottoman fleet at the memorable . Bosnia and Herzegovina were occu- 
; battle of Navarino (1827). The ' pied by Austria, and Cyprus handed 

J Crimean war of 1853-56 grew out of over to British controL Eastern 
S Czar Nicholas’ ambition to parcel out ' Ronmelia, ^vhilst being retained by 
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the sultan, was griven an ‘ adminis 
trative autonomy ’ under a Cau-istian 
Pasha. Servia, it should be noted, 
had been more or less free since 1807 
when Kara or Black George won 
fame as her deliverer, and the sturdy 
inhabitants of the mountain fast 
nesses of Montenegro had been yirtu' 
ally free from the Ottoman yoke since 
1696. Moldavia with Jassy, and Wal- 
lachia, with Bucharest as its capital, 
had coalesced into the single king- 
dom of Eoumania in 1861. Cyprus 
demanded union vrith Greece as early 
as 1895, and in 1908 Crete, which was 
evacuated by Turkish troops in 1898, 
deelared its afiiliation rvith the same 
state. 

There remains only to refer to the 
feeble and, as it now appears, too 
tardy movement of the Turks towards 
reform and the adoption of Western 
government and practice. As long 
ago as 1839 a body of progressive 
measures, entitled the ‘ Hatt-i 
Sherif,’ was promulgated, and Chris 
tians were at last adinitted to office in 
1849. Riots in the capital and the 
miserable condition of tumultuous 
unrest which prevailed in all the 
European provinces extorted from 
the sultan another and enlightened 
political constitution in 1876, and 
iBdhaf Pasha (<J. 1884) devoted a 
strenuous life to the furtherance of 
liberal ideas and progress. But the 
new constitution never took effect, 
and remained nothing more than a 
piece of parchment imtil the Liberal 
party rose in a body twenty years 
later (1896) and demanded its so- 
called restoration. In April 1897 war 
broke out between T. and Greece, but 
in a few months the latter were 
worsted, and only saved by the 
interference of the great powers, 
which led to peace being signed at 
Constantinople in December of the 
same year. Later, the growing abuses 
of the government resulted in the 
formation of what is kno^v^ as the 
‘ Young Turk ’ party, which included 
in its ranks some of the most in- 
fluential men in T., who urged the 
crying need of reform. The movement 
was, however, partly suppressed in 
1901. Seven years later the ' Yoimg 
Turks ’ again agitated lor the attain- 
ment of their ends, this time with 
more effect, as the sultan opened a 
new parliament, w-ith Ahmed Riza, 
one of the leaders of the movement, 
as president. In 1909 the suitan was 
deposed, and his brother was caiied to 
the throne as Mohammed V. There 
had previously been trouble with 
France over the hinterland of Tripoli 
and with Bulgaria in regard to the 
■ liberation ’ of Macedonia, nots and 
bloodshed occurring in various parts 
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law being proclaimed in Constant/- 
nople. In 1908 Bosnia and Herjc- 
govma were annexed by Austria, and 
in 1909 Bulgaria's claim to indepeid* 
ence was accepted. In 1911 lialv 
forcibly seized Tripoli, and aftir a 
year’s desultory fighting T. / was 
obliged to sue for peace, ns /fresh 
trouble was browing nearer home (set 
Baxkan Wak). The first Turkish 
parliament was dissolved in 1912, and 
a fresh cabinet was created the same 
year. The treaty of London was 
signed on May 30, 1913, which left T. 
mth only a small strip of territory in 
Europe, extending from Jlidia on the 
Black Sea to a point near Central 
Ibrige on the jEgean. Owing, how- 
ever, to quarrels between the allies, 
negotiations concerning which are 
still pending, Bulgaria may have to 
give back part of her conquered terri- 
tory, and thus T. may receive twice 
as much territory as she had left her 
under the treaty of London. 

Literature . — Like the early Latin 
poetry, the literature of the Osmdnlls 
is almost wholly one of imitation, and 
just as Terence and Plautus sought 
Inspiration fi-om the old Greek writers 
of comedy, so the primitive Ottoman 
poets drank most deeply from the 
well of Persian verse. From Persian 
poets they borrowed their forms, 
their style, and their theme. Ahmed 
Pasha (d. 1496), a vizier of Moham- 
med II., freely plagiarised the popular 
' ghazels ’ of the Persian Nevayl (d. 
1600). Fuzuli of Bagdad (d. 1555), 
one of the first of Ottoman poets, is 
admired above all for the tender 
beauty of his Divan or collection of 
ghazels, and it was this vehicle (the 
ghazel) which the versatile Nabi (d. 
1712) chose when ho wished to repro- 
duce the didactic and philosophical 
strain of the Persian Siiib (d. 1077). 
The brilliant panegjTics of Nef’i of 
Erzerum (d. 1634), whose light in the 
history of Turkish poetry shines as 
brightly as that of Fuzuli, arc ex- 
pressed in tho form of the * koslda or 
lyric of Arabia. Both tho gliazel and 
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of the first couplet reappears in each 
alternate line. Tho Khusrev and 
Shirin of Sheyld of Kermlyau (d. c. 
1440) was a romance in verse, dealing 
mth an old Persian story and \vrittcn 
like tho elaborate and prolix Iranian 
epics, from which it was copied, in tlio 
conventional ‘ mesnevl ’ or rhymed 
couplet. In stylo again Ottoman 
rvritings reveal tho merits and de- 
merits of their Persian prototj'pes. 
They are mannered and insincere. 


of the country, which ended in martial • and tainted with that artlflclnllty 
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■wiuoh invariably infects a court 
litcratin-e. Far - fetched conceits, 
extravagant word-painting, and a 
Btereotj^ed phraseology continually 
obscare what are often fine thoughts. 

The same faults are apparent 
in the prose history of Sa’d-ud-din 
{d. 1599), entitled the Crown of 
Chronicles (Taj-ul-Tevdrikh), where 
the excess of rhetoric palls and where 
that favourite embellishment known 
as the ‘ sej,’ which consists in rhym- 
ing the last words of successive 
clauses, produces a jingle which falls 
unpleeisantly on Western ears. Fin- 
ally, the imitation of Persian models 
Is equally apparent in subject-matter. 
Ottoman poets, like their masters, 
never sang the song of battle, though 
they belonged to a race pre-eminently, 
war-like, but devoted themselves 
rather to the composition of countless 
love-lyrics and odes to spring, as well 
as to the other joys of nature. 
There Is a light-hearted spontaneity In 
the ghazels and kasidas of Nedim (d. 
1730), which lifts him on to a plane 
of conspicuous originality, though his 
elegant diction and grace are clearly 
Iranian in origin, but the Husn-u- 
Ashk (Beauty and Love) of Sheykh 
Ghiilib (d. 1798), though it is justly 
esteemed as one of the finest allegories 
in the language, bears every trace of 
the contemporary revival of Persian 
domination. Space allows only of the 
mention of two other WTitcrs,and they 
are Shinasi Efendi (d. 1871) and 
Hamid Bey, a leading representative 
of the infant school of playwrights. 
In the last century a revolution was 
effected in literature as in the politi- 
cal world. Western and especially 
French modes of thought filtered into 
the capital, and the new school of 
UTiters have gone back to a sLm- 
pllcit>' and naturalness of style more 
suited to their modem outlook. 
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Turkey (Meleagris), the name for 
two American species, the largest of 
the game birds. M. gallipavo, the 
origin of the domesticated varieties, 
formerly occurred throughout the N. 
American continent, and was abund- 
ant In the United States, in parts of 
which it is still hunted vrith grey- 
hounds. The wild birds are both 
larger and more ornate than domesti- 
cated Ts., which, however, have been 
much improved by introductions of 
wild blood from time to time in recent 
years. The largest of the domesticated 
varieties is the American mammoth 
bronze, the plumage of which is a 
beautiful dark bronze with a red 
metallic lustre. Among other varie- 
ties are the white, bufl, slate or 
lavender, and black. M. occellata, 
the other species, occurs in Honduras, 
and possesses plumage of great 
brilliancy with ocellated or eyed tail 
leathers. 

Turkey-buzzard, see Vulture. 

Turkey-red, see Dyeing — Alizarin 
colouring matters. 

Turkistan, see Tubkestan. 

Turkmanshai, a tn. of Azerbaijan, 
Persia, 65 m. S.E. of Tabriz. It 
wa.s the scene of a treaty in 1828 
ceding a large part of Armenia to 
Russia. 

Turkomans, or Turkmenians, a 
branch of the Turki race, inhabiting 
W. Turkestan and N. Persia. They 
are chiefly nomad shepherds and are 
aU Mohammedans, m ainl y of the 
Sunnite sect. They appear to be an 
ofishoot of the Uzbegs, who reached 
the Cjaspian in the 14th century, and 
several dynasties in Asia Jlinor, 
Persia, Syria, and Egypt sprang from 
them. See Baker, Clouds in the East, 
1886 ; Vambery, Travds in Central 
Asia, 1863. 

Turk’s Islands, see CaIcos, Cayos, 
OR The Keys. 

Turmeric (Curcuma longa), a plant 
svith long leaves and a spike of pale 
cream flowers, a native of Ceylon, and 
extensively cultivated in India for its 
rhizomes, which when dried and 
ground yield a yeUow dye. It is also 
used as an ingredient in curries, and 
has various uses in Hindu medicine. 
T. paper is an unsized paper dipped 
in an alcoholic solution of T., and is 
used as a test for alkalies. 

Turnberry Castle, a ruin on the W. 
coast of Ayrshire, Scotland, on the 
Firth of Clyde, said to be the birth- 
place of Robert Bruce. 

Tmnbull’s Blue, a blue pigment, 
ferrous ferricyanide, which is preci- 
pitated by the action of potassium 
ferricyanide on a ferrous salt. Its 
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composition is represented’ by the 
formula 3Fe(CN).2Fe(CN),. • • 

Tumebus, Adrien (1512-65), a 
. French classical scholar, bom at Les 
Andelyp, Normandy. He studied at 
Paris, and in 1547 became professor 
of Greek and Latin there. He en- 
joyed a great reputation, Montaigne 
being amongst his friends and con- 
temporaries. He wrote theological 
and critical treatises, and translated 
the Greek and Latin authors. See 
In Turnebi, Obiium Ncenia (1651), by 
Passeray. 

Turner, Charles Tennyson, sec 
Tennyson, Charles. 

Turner, Joseph Mallord William 
<1775-1851 ), a landscape painter. The 
son of a barber, he was born In 
London, and in 1789 ho entered tlio 
Royal Academy School, where he 
became intimate with Girtin. In 1798 
T. egliibited several pictures at the 
Royal Academy, and four years later 
he was made an academician ; while 
in 1807 ho began the publication of 
his Libor Siudiorum, this consisting of 
a.se; mf 
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Italy, while in 1831 he visited Scot- 
land, having been asked to illustrate 
a now edition of Sir Walter Scott’s 
poems. The following year he lived 
at Venice, while in 1836 he went a 
second time to Franco ; but the 
closing years of his life wore spent 
mainly In London, and lie died tiiore. 
He was buried in the crypt of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and, in accordance 
with hts will, the National Gallery 
acquired a large array of his oil- 
paintings and over a thousand of his 
sketches. The Municipal Museum, 
Glasgow, also contains a number of 
his works, while there is a fine collec- 
tion of his water-colours in the 
National Gallery of Scotland. T. pos- 
sessed pre-eminently the gift of cap- 
turing and rendering transitory effects 
of light, and his triumph herein 
proved a vast inspiration to the Bar- 
biron school, and afterwards to the 
Impressionists. The most important 
study of his art is that embodied in 
Ruskin’s Modem Painiers. but the 
reader should likeiviso consult T/ie 
ExhiMled Works of Turner, by C. F. 
Ben, and The Engraved Work of 
Turner, by W. G. Rawllnson (1913). 

Turner, Sharon (1708-1847), an 
Anglo-Saxon historian, bom in Lon- 
don. Wrote Bisiory of England from 
ihe Earliest Period to the Death of 
Elizabeth and The Sacred History of 
the B'orld, and carried on valuablo re- 
searches among original Icelandic and 
Anglo-Saxon MSS. 1 

Turner, Sir William (6. 1832), an 
English surgeon, born at Lancaster. i 
He is the editor of the Journal of' 
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Anatomy and Physioloay, and 
published niuncrous papers on hunitn 
and comparative anatomy. / 
Turning, tho process of cutting ind 
shaping wood, metal, and other miite- 
rial by causing it to bo rotated in a 
lathe, while a tool is hold agairst it. 
The tool is rigidly fi.xed for the time 
being with its shaft at right anilcs to 
the surface of tho material. ' Tools 
are made with faces at various angles 
to suit different kinds of inatei'ial and 
to produce different modes of cutting 
effect. 

Turnip, or Brassiea rapa, a biennial 
cruciferous plant grown tor its thick 
fleshy root both as a garden and as a 
farm crop. Ts. are classified accord- 
ing to their shapes. Long, Tankard 
or Spindle, Round or Globe, and Flat. 
Another classification is according to 
the colour of the llcsh, White- 
fleshed varieties are of rapid groirth 
and produce muoii bulk in a short 
time, but their feeding value is low 
and they are liable to bo injured by 
frost. The yellow-fieslied varieties 
are of sloiver growth, but are of supe- 
rior feeding value and keep better 
during winter. They are probably 
hybrids between tho T. and tbo Swede 
(Brassiea rutabaya) wliicli is most ob- 
viously distlnguisliod by its neck or 
collar. 

Turnpike Ronds, see Tolls. 
Turnsole, a name for various lielio- 
tropic plants, including tlio genera 
Heliotropum and Ucllanthus. 

Turnstone, or Strepsilas interprts. 
a shore bird allied to tlio plovers and 
so called from its habit of turning 
over stones and shells on tlio sea- • 
sliore in tho search for murine insects 
and small Crustacea. It is widely 
distributed, but breeds chiefly on 
Scandinavian coasts, and only visits 
Britain in the winter. It is about 
9 in. long, 'riie upper parts are chest- 
nut with black spots, and tho lower 
parts wliito, except on tho breast. 

Turnu-Magurelo, tho cap. of tho 
dept, of Toleorman. Rouniania. Is a 
river-port and trades in grain. Pop. 
8700. 

Tumus, tho son of Daunus and 
Venilia, and King of the Rutullans 
when lEneas reached Italy. Ho wof 
stirred up by Hera’s commands tc 
oppose .®neas, and appears in Virgil ’£ 
/Encid as a bravo warrior. Ho was 
slain by /Eneas. Livy and Diony- 
sius also mention him. 

Turnu-Soverin, tho cap. of the dept 
of Mobodintzi, Rouinnnla, on tho 1. b. 
of tho Danube. The old town, named 
from the tower forming the head of 
'Trajan’s bridge, was destroyed In the 
15th century, and tho present one 
was founded 1835-41. Trades in 
live stock, cereals, and petroleum. 
Pop. 18,028. 
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Turpentine 

Turpentine is obtained by cutting i 
the stems o£ pine trees or Conifer® and I 
coUccting the sap which flows put. It 
consists of a solution of resms in a 
liquid called ‘ oU of T.’ DistiUation 
in steam causes the essential ou to 
pass over, a residue of ‘ colophony 
(violin resin) being left behind. Oil of 
T. is a colourless liquid (sp. gr. ‘Sd, 
boiling point 158-100° C.) whi^ is 
not constant in composition or physi- 
cal properties, but varies according to 
the species of pino from which it is 
obtained. It is insoluble in water, 
but is an excellent solvent for phos- 
phorus, sulphur, iodine, and resins, 
and la, therefore, used in the prepara- 
tion of paints and varnishes. The 
oil is used in medicine externally as a 
counter-irritant. 

Turpin, Archbishop of Rheime, 
friend and companion of Charle- 
magne — such are the names and 
qualifications assumed by the author 
of a ehroniole in Latin prose, narrat- 
ing the expedition of the Fran.klsh 
emperor against the Saracens of 
Spain. It seems to have sprung out 
of tlie epic ballads and traditions 
of the Carlovlngian heroes, but 
through the legendary manner in 
which they arc told there is visible 
a monkish aim — viz., to encourage 
the foundation of churches and 
monasteries, the undertaking of reli- 
gious wars against the Saracens, and, 
above all, the pilgrimage to San Jago 
do Compostelia. The ohronicle has 
been printed in Roubenis’s edition of 
the ScHplores, but see more particu- 
larly Ciampi, De Vita Caroli Maani 
cl lidlandi Hisioria, J. Turpino vulgo 
tributa. 

Turpin, Richard (Dick) (birth vari- 
ously stated at 1700 and 1711, hanged 
1739), a brutal highway robber whoso 
daring exploits on his mare ‘ Black 
Bess ’ have secured for liim in the 
eyes of posterity an almost purely 
legendary renown (sec Harrison Ains- 
worth’s romance of Ilookivood). T. 
was the son of an Essex irmkeeper, 
and began his predatory career by 
cattle-stealing when apprenticed to 
a butcher (sec Wheatley, London, 
Past and Present). Ultimately tried 
and convicted at York for horse- 
stealing and hanged. 

Turquoise, or Callaite (AljOj.PjOt-l- 
oHiO), is a blue or bluish-green mine- 
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ml which is in great favour as a gem. 
It is rcniform or stalactitic, never 
crystallised, has n waxy lustre, and is 
feebly translucent or opaque. (Hard- 
ncss(i,sp.gr. 2 ' 7 .) Onplacinginhydro- 
ciuorio acid the blue colour disappears, 
the ^ best specimens for gems are 
obtained in Persia, other good locali- 
ties being India, 'fibet, Arabia, and 
haxony. See also Stones, Precious. 

Turr, Stephen (1825-1908), a Hun- 


garian general, born at Baja. He 
joined the Italian forces and fought 
several times against the Austrians. 
He took part in the expeditions of 
Garibaldi, and afterwards was ap- 
pointed general and governor of 
Naples. On Ids return to Hungary 
he became engaged in public works, 
and in 1881 commenced the bonng 
of the Isthmus of Corinth. 

Turret (Lat. turris, a tow’er) is used 
as the diminutive of tower, but the 
diminutive is used not absolutely, 
but in comparison tvith the size of 
the main structure. Ts. are fre- 
quently attached to one or more of 
the angles of a tower, and contain a 
winding stair leading to the roof. 

Turretin, Francis (1623-87), born at 
Geneva, studied with great distinction 
under Spanheim, Morus, and Diodati; 
and was ordained pastor at Geneva in 
1647. Having removed, in 1650, to 
fill the pastorate of Leyden, T., in 
1653, was invited to Geneva to be 
professor of theology. His celebrated 
InslUnlioTUeoloaim Eleneiicai made his 
name known in regions far removed 
from Geneva. The whole Opera of T. 
were published at Geneva in four 
volumes the year after his death. 

Tursellinus, Horatius, or Orazio 
Toreellino (1545-99 ), an Italian Jesuit, 
rector of the Jesuit seminary at Romo 
(1579). He wrote De Vita S. Fran- 
cisci Xaverii (1594), De Usu Particu- 
larum Latini Sermonis (see Hand’s ed. 
1829), and Epitome Hisloriarum -a 
Mundo Condito ad. Annum 1598 (in 
Italian). See Bill. Brit. ; Mor 6 ri, 
Grand Diet. Hist. 

Turtle, see TORTOISE. 

Turtle Dove, or Turtvr communis, 
a summer visitor to Britain, which it 
leaves about Michaehnas to winter in 
Africa. It is from 12-13 in. long, with 
a long, much-rounded tail. The plu- 
mage is greyish brown with yellow on 
the sides of the head and pink on 
the neck and breast. The back of 
the neck and crown are greyish blue, 
and the legs and toes are red. Two 
pure white eggs are laid in a rough 
structure of twigs placed in a tree 
near the ground. The male assists the 
female in incubation, and their devo- 
tion is proverbial. Another species 
is the collared T. (T. risorius), 
which is the dove most commonly 
kept in captivity. 

Tuscaloosa, a city of T. co., Ala- 
bama, U.S.A., 55 m. S.W. of Bir- 
mingham, on the 1. b. of the Black 
Warrior R. It is the seat of Ala- 
bama University. Has cotton manu- 
factories and lumber-mills. Pop. 
(1910) 8407. 

’Tuscan Order, in arcliitecture, one 
of the five Roman orders recognised 
by the Renaissance ivritcrs. It was 
a late form of the Doric. 
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Tuscany (It. Toscana, ancient 
Etruna), a region comprising the S.W. 
pr the N. hali of Italy, bordering on 
the Mediterranean, bounded N. by 
Emilia, E. by Umbria and the 
Marches, S. by Rome, W. by Liguria. 
Most of the country is hilly, contein- 
mg that part of the Apennines kno\vn 
as the Apuan Alps. The marshy 
Maremma (850 sq. m.) in the S. was 
drained by Leopold II. early in the 
19th centm’y, and now affords pas- 
ture to horses and cattle. The Arno 
is the chief river, united to the Tiber 
(E.) by the Cliiano Canal. There are 
eight provinces, the total area being 
9304 sq. m. Florence, Leghorn, 
Pisa, and Pistoja are the chief indus- 
trial centres. Chianti and Monte- 
pulciano wines, oil, grain, flowers, and 
silk aro produced. There is much 
mineral wealth, and hot springs 
abound. The Tuscan language be- 
came the literary language of Italy. 
Under the Medici Florence was of su- 
preme importance in T. A grand 


duchy of T. was formed (1569); from ^ 
1737 it was under the House of Haps- 
burg-Lorraine, and became part of 
Italy (1861). Pop. 2,094,706. See 
Repetti, DisionaHo Qeog. . . della 
Toscana, 1834-46 ; Zobi, Storia Civile 
della Toscana, 1850 : Von Reumont, 
Oesch. Toscanas, 1870-77 ; Robiony, 
Gli UUimi dci Medici, 1905 •, J. Ross, 
Old Florence and Modern Tuscany; 
and D. N. Lee, Scenes and Shrines in 
Tuscany. 

Tuscaroras, a tribe of N. American 
Indians, driven out of N. Carolina in 
1715 by the settlers, and of Iroquoian 
stock. In the War of American Inde- 
pendence they divided, some fighting 
for, others against, the English. ^ 
The remnant of them, numbering j 
about 700, is now divided ’ ' 
reservations in Canada and Ne 

Tusoulum, an ancient tn. of 
12 m. S.E. of Rome, said to have been 
foimded by Telegonus, son of Odys- 
seus. The modern Frascati is close 
to the site. Prom the battle of 
Lake RegiUus (497 B.o.) till the Latin 
War of 340 B.c. it remained faithful 
to Romo. It was settled again 335 
B.C., and from that time followed tlie 
fortimes of Romo. 

Tuskar Rock, situated off co. Wex- 
ford, Ireland, 7 m. N.E. of Carnsoro 
Point, and has a Ughthoiwo. 

Tussaud, Madame Mane (1760- 
1850), foundress and proprietress of 
the wax-work exhibition in London, 
born at Bern, Switzerland. Studied 
art under her imcle in Paris, and was 
appointed drawing-mistress to the 
ill-fated family of Louis XVI. Came 
to England in 1802 and settled m 
London, where her exhibition be- 
camo, and still is, one of the most! 
popular sights of tho city. ' 


Tuxpan 

Tusser. Thomas (c. 1521-80). an 
Bngush poet and uTltcr on agric’ul- 
pire, educated at- Eton and (km- 
bridge. He served Lord Paget (is a 
musician for ten years, dedicating to 
“BA hjs Five Eundrdh Ponnlcs oj 
Good uusbandric united to us 'iiioii!; 
of Good Husimfery, 1573. An auto- 
biography in verso is prefi.\-ed. See 
Payme and Herrtago’s reprints (1878). 

Tussilago, a genus of composite 
plants. T. farfaria is the coltsfoot, 
a common plant, the yellow flower- 
heads of wliich go to seed before the 
large downy leaves appear. 

Tussock Grass, or Daetylis cerspi- 
tosa, a tall-growing grass, native of the 
shores and sand dunes of tho Falklaml 
Isles. It has been introduced into 
Britain, and in a few places is culti- 
vated as a fodder for cattle. The 
name is also given to tho tufted hair 
grass (Aira ea:spitosa). 

Tussock Moths (Dasychira), a genus 
of moths, two species of which occur 
in Britain, tho rare dark T. 51. (R. 


fascelina) and tho pale T. M. (D. 
pudibunda), a common moth of a 
gi'ej-ish colour. Its caterpillar, which 
has a number of tufts or tussocks of 
hair, sometimes causes considerable 
damage to hops and forest trees. 

Tutioorin, a seaport tn., Tinno- 
vclll dist., Madras, Britisli Inilla, 
443 m. from Madras, on tho Gulf of 
Slanaar. Tho chief hidustry is cotton- 
spinning. Pop. 28,500. 

Tutilo, or Tuotilo, a learned Swis.s 
monk of tho 9th century, of St. Gall’s 
convent, Switzerland, noted ns a 
painter, sculptor, gold worker, 
musician, and an eloquent preaolicr. 
Ho died about 890 a.d. Sec Nagler’s 
Kunstler-Lcxicon. 

j Tutor, in Scots law, tho guardian 
’ ■ ■ jf tho person 

■ tlio estate of 
under four- 
teen and a femaio child under twelve. 
Ts. aro either: (1) nominate, i.e., lie 
who is named' by the father or motiier 
in a will or other document; (2) of 
law, i.c., ho who succeeds by mere 
operation of law in tho absence of 
nominate Ts. (seldom resorted to); or 
(3) dative, i.e., he wlio applies whore 
no T.-of-law demands tho ofllce. 

Tuttlingon, a tn. in Wilrtcmbcrg. 
Germany, 38 m. S.S.W. of Rcutlingen, 
on tho R. Danube. Cliiot manufs. 
shoes, leather goods, and cutlery. 
Pop. 15,862. 

'Tutuila, an island of tho Samoan 
archipelago, in tlio Pacific Occau, 
40 m. S.E. of Upolu, and belonging 
to the U.S.A. uhief export, copra. 
Pop. 4800, 

Tuxpan, a port In tlio state of Vcni 
Cruz, Mexico, 5 m. from tho Gulf of 
Slexico, and 148 m. N.W. of Vera 
Cruz. Pop. 16,440. 
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Tuxtla, the cap f 

Chiapas, Mexico, 40 m. W. by S. of 
San Cristobal. The chief indi^tnes 
are tanning and indigo. Pop. 10,239. 
Tvachtri, or Tvashtri, in the Rnj' 


of the state of i statesman, bom in liondon and edu- 
- cated at Oxford. He bemme a bar- 
rister in 187 4, and from 1880-94 repre- 
sented Benvick in the House of 
Commons in the Liberal interest. In 


vX tr-HeWieTto or latter year he ™eded to t^ 

Indian mythology, who shaped . peerage and was made Lord Priyy 
heaven ani earth and forged the 1 Seal and Chancellor of the Duchy of 
golden thunderbolts of Indra. 1 Lanraster. In 190 a t'® was made 

Tver: 1. A gov. of Central European i First Lord of the Adm unit j . 

Ilus=ia, between Novgorod and Twelfth-Day, the festival of the 
’Moscow govs. It is on the S. slope of . Epiphany, in commemoration of the 
the Valdai Hills and watered (N.W.) i vrsit of the three kings or magi to 
by the Upper Volga, the Vk Dmna, j the mfant .Tesus, kept on the twelfth 
and the Jlsta. There is extensive i day after Christmas, Jan. b. Many 


forest-land in the N. Area 24,975 
sg. m. Pop. -2,213,800. 2. The cap. i 
of above, at the junction of the] 
Tvertsa and the Volga, about 100 m. 
from Moscow. There is a 17th-ceu- 
tu^ cathedral and an imperial 
palace built by Catharine II. Cotton 
and leather goods are the chief 
manufs. Iloote and shoes, hosiery, 
sail-cloth, cordage, nails, and earthen- 
ware are produced. T. is an im- 
portant river-port and the seat of a 
Greek archbishop. Pop. 59,083. 

Twain, Mark, see Cuaiexs, Samuel 
Laxohor.ve. 

Tweddell, John (1709-09), a famous 
English scholar, bom near Hexham. 
Unfortunately, most of his MSS. 
were lost, and all that remain.s of his 
work is a selection of his private 
letters and his Pralusiones Juveniles. 

Tweed, a woollen fabric, manu- 
factured in Scotland and Ireland 
(Harris and Donegal T.) and exten- 
sively worn. The name seems to be a 
cormption of ‘ tweel,’ or ‘ tivUl,’ used 
for materials which have parallel 
diagonal lines over the surface of the 
cloth. 

Tweed, a river in the S. of Scotland, 
and draining most of the E. portion 
of the Scottish lowlands. It rises in 
the S.W. of Peeblesshire and flows in 
a north-easterly direction, between 
Benvickshire on the N. and North- 


ceremonies used to be connected with 
Twelfth Night. 

Twelve Patriarchs, Testaments of 
the, a series of wTi tings purporting to 
give the dying speeches of the twelve 
sons of Jacob. Each speech develops 
into an exhortation to avoid some 
particular sin or practise some special 
virtue. It is a Jewish work of the 
2nd century B.C., hut early imder- 
went Christian interpolation. It is 
referred to by TertuUian and Origen. 
See article in Jewish Cyclopcedia. 

Twelve Tables, or Duodecim 
Tabulee, the earliest code of Homan 
laws, drawn up partly from existing 
laws, partly as new legislation by the 
decemvirs (451-449 B.C.). See Livy, 
iii. 31-37 ; Cic., De Leg. ii. ; Hep. ii. 
37, 63; Gains, Dig. x. 1; xlvii. 22, etc.; 
Sohoell’s Legis Duodecim Tabularum 
Religuice, 1866. 

Twickenham, a par, and tn. of 
Middlesex, England, on the I. b. of 
the Thames, opposite Richmond. 
Many eminent men lived here, in- 
cluding Pope, Sir Godfrey Kheller, 
and Horace Walpole. Pop. (1911) 
29,374. 

Twilight. The diffused daylight 
which precedes and follows the pas- 
sage of the sun above and below the 
horizon respectively is due to refrac- 
tion, reflection, and dispersion of the 
light of the sun by the atmosphere. 


umberland on the S., where it enters i chiefly by means of the dust and 
Sea. It has a total length f water particles contained. Its bright- 
of 97 m., and drains an area of 1870 i ness varies with these conditions, but 
sq, m. It xs one of ^e best salmon i mostly with the distance of the sun 
streams m K-cotland, but the fisheries ' below the horizon; w’hen this exceeds 
are less important now than they 18“ twilight ceases. Beyond the 
were formerly. The traffic on ite ; Arctic and Antarctic circles T. in- 
Waters xs chiefly confiiied to Bcr- •; creases according to season, estend- 
vicii, and it IS navigable only m its i ing over many weeks in the spring and 
“ . D , m , . ,-r i “utumn. Owing to the increasing 

S6e Tammaxy Hall angle at which the sun approaches the 
- • M horizon towards low latitudes, the 

name of , duration of T. decreases ; it decreases 
^ , X- ,,, '“‘so u-ith altitude. At Quito it is no 
toaport of North- ' more than twenty minutes. 

fabric in which the 

iicrwiCK upon*lwced. It manufs. • xvaro is raised one thread nnd do 
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foimdland, IGO m. N.N.W. of 
John’s. Pop. about 4000. 

Twining-, Thomas (1735-1804), an 
English div-'" ■ ■ - 

He translat- 
notes and 

assisted Bumej- m ms Jiist. of Mvsic. 
Selections from liis Correspondence 
were published as Recreations and 
Studies of a Country Clergyman, 1883. 
See Sandy’s Hist, of Classical Scholar- 
ship, iii. 1908. 

Twinkling, see Scintillation. 

Twiss, Sir Travers (lS09-97),'-an 
English jurist and writer, professor of 
political economy at Oxford (e. 1842- 
47), and of civil law (1855-70). He 
was queen’s advocate-general and 
knighted (1867), resigning all public 
offices (1872). His works include: 
The Law of Nations, 1861-63 ; Jlfonu- 
menta Juridicia, 1871-76 ; Belli- 
gerent Right on the High Seas, 1884. 

Tyburn, the name formerly applied 
to the hEddlesex gallows, which 
stood at the W. end of Oxford Street. 
'The last execution took place there 
in 1783. 

Tyche, sec Fortuna. 

Tycho, see BRAHk, Tycho. 

Tyldesley, an urban dist. of Ban 
cashire, England, 10 m. N.W. of 
Manchester. The oliiof industry is 
cotton spinning. Pop. (1911) 15,582. 

Tyler, a city in Texas, U.S.A., 
100 m. E. by S. of Dallas. Has 
various manufs., and is situated in a 
prosperous agricultural region. Pop. 
(1910) 10,400. 

Tyler, John (1790-1862), tenth pre- 
sident of the United States, born in 
Charles City, Virginia. Ho was called 
to the bar in 1809, and in 1811 be was 
elected a member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates. From 1816-21 ho 
was a member of tne national House 
of Representatives, and in 1825-27 
governor of Virginia, becoming a 
senator in 1827, when ho showed his 
hostility to a liigh tariff policy. In 
1840 he was elected vice-president, 
succeeding Harrison the next year 
as ■ president, in which capacity he 
stood as it were midway between the 
two great parties, without the sup- 
port of either, for though ho fre- 
quently showed himself in sjtu- 
pathy -with the Whigs ho was never 
wholly one of their number; the 
Whigs themselves refused to acknow- 
ledge him as a member of their party. 
Besides the Ashburton Treaty, the 
most Important act of his admimstra- 
tion was the annexation of Texas in 
1845. His last years were devoted to 
the Confederate cause. 

Tyler, Moses Coit (1835-1900), an 
American historian and scholar, born 
at Griswold, Connecticut. Ho was 
professor of English literature In the 
■University of Michigan, 1867 -81, m 
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St. [ which year ho was appointed to the 


chair of American Idstory in Cornell 
University, a position ho held till his 
Ic published: A History of 
Literature during- the 
‘ Period, 1878; The Literary 

History of the American Recclution, 
1896. 

Tyler, Wat (d. 1381), an English 
rebel, was the leader in the rebellion 
of 1381. He led Ins followers, the 
men of Kent, on the road to London, 
releasing John Ball from prison at 
Maidstone. Ho then proceeded to 
BlackheatU and. burnt the prison at 
Southwark and plundered the arch- 
bishop’s palace at Lambeth. Being 
met by Richard he demanded im- 
mediate redress of grievances, and 
while preparations were being made 
to effect this T. entered the Tower 
and murdered Archbishop Sudbury 
and Sir Robert Hales. Ho was, how- 
ever, killed by the mayor, Sir William 
Walworth, the folloudug day. 

Tylor, Sir Edward Burnett (6. 1832), 
an English anthropologist, born in 
London. He travelled in America 
in 1855, and the following year 
visited Mexico, where ho became in- 
terested in the proliistorio remains, 
and took up the study of the science. 
Ho recorded his observations In 
Anahuac; or Mexico and the Mexicans, 
Ancient and Modern, 1861; which 


brano between the external and the 
internal ear, sometimes called the 
drum of the ear. 

Tyni-tn, Katharine, alias Mrs. 
Katharine Tynan Hinkson (5. 1861), 
was born in Dublin, and educated at 
a Drogheda convent. She began 
writing at the age of seventeen, and 
has published both novels and verse. 
Her reminiscences arc about to bo 
published (1913) by hlessrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co., under the title TucrUy- 
five Tears. 

Tyndalo, William (c. 1490-1536), a 
translator of the Bible, was a native 
of Gloucestersliirc. In 1521 ho be- 
came chaplain and tutor in a house- 
hold at Old Sodbury in Gloucester- 
shire, but his sympathy wth the now 
learning aroused suspicion and bo 
removed to London; but finding it 
impossible to complete his transla- 
tion of the N.T. in that city, he 
went to Hamburg and ultimately to 
Cologne, whore in 1525 ho began 
printing. In 1528 ho published 
Parahlc of the Wicked Mammon and 
the Obedience of a Christian Man, 
and was for a time in Henry VIII. 's 
favour, but having published The 
Practice of Prelates In 1530, he lost 
the king’s good-will, and steps were 
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taken for his imprisonment. He 
arrested for heresy, imprisoned, 
strangled, and burnt. His fame rests 
upon his translation of the Bible, 
consisting of N.T., Pentateuch, and 

^°T^dall, John (1820-93), an English 
physicist, horn at Leighlin Bridge, co. 
Carlow. From 1848-50 he studied at 
Marburg under Bunsen, and after 
taking his Ph.D. published, with 
Knoblauch, On iUe Magneio-ophc 
Properties of CrysMs (1850). He 
made important investigations m 
the Penrhyn slate quarries, and 
subsequently in the Alps with 
Huxley, the result of their labours 
appearing in The Olaciers of the 
Alps (I860). In 1859 he began his 
researches on radiation, and later 
took up the subject of the acoustic 
properties of the. atmosphere. He 
was president of the British Associa- 
tion at Belfast in 1874, and for some 
years was soientiflo adviser to the 
Board of Trade and to the lighthouse 
authorities. Among his works are ; 
Mountaineering, 1861; Heat as a 
Mode of Motion, 1863; Radiation, 
1865; Fragments of Science, 1871 
(0th ed. 1879); Hours of Exercise in 
the Alps, 187 S', Floaltng Mailer of the 
Air, 1881; Neiu Fragments,^ 1892. 

Tyndareus • (Tui'iaptoj), in Greek 
mythoiogy, was the son of Perieres 
and Gorgophone. He married Leda. 
by whom ho was the father of 
Clytemnestra and Castor. 

Tyne, a riv. of N. England, formed 
by the junction of the N. and S. Tyne 
near the village of Hexham, Northum- 
berland, flowingE. to the North Sea at 
Tynemouth. Its total length is 45 
m., and its principal trib. is the Der- 
went. Newcastle and South Shields 
are the chief tns. on its banks. The 
N. Tyne rises on the Scottish border, 
and the S. Tyne has its source near 
Crossfell in Cumberland. 

Tynemouth, a municipal, co., and 
! pari, bor., seaport and market tn. of 
! Northumberland, England, on the 
R. Tyne. An important watering- 
place, its sands, about 1 m. long, 
are overlooked by pictm-esque cliffs. 
Shipbuilding is carried on, and there 
are important fisheries and rope and 
sail works. It includes N. Shields. 
Pop. (1911) 58,816. 

Tynwald, a legislative body of the 
Isle of Man, which with the lieu- 
, tenant-governor, the Council, and the 
House of Keys constitute the govern- 
ment. The Tynwald Court controls 
the sm-plus revenue and appoints 
boards to manage the harbours, high- 
, ways, education, local government, 
:'i and asylums, subject to the approval 
ij of the lleutenant-govomor. 

Typo, In chemistry, a system used 
for indicating the structure of com- 
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pound bodies, which were regarded as 
derived from several simple morgamo 
bodies by the introduction of various 
radicals. Gcrhardt referred almost 
all substances to lour typical mole- 
cules, viz. hydrogen, H?; hydrogen 
chloride, HCl; water, H.O; and 
ammonia, NHj. Kekuld added a 
fifth T., methane, OH,. ‘Wmiamson in- 
troduced condensed Ts., and Frank- 
land from the T. theory was led to the 
theory of valency (g.r.). 

Type, in theology, some image pre- 
figuring an antetype. The term is 
specially applied to the images found 
in the O.T. of the persons and things 
of the new covenant. In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews the comparison is 
fully worked out with reference to 
the Atonement. 

Type and Typefounding. As in the 
earliest days of most handicrafts the 
craftsman made his own implements 
and apparatus, so in the inception of 
typography the printer was his own 
typefounder, in fact it was not until 
the 17 th century that the arts of 
printing and letter-founding were 
separated. In the second volume of 
Mechanick Exercises, by Joseph 
Mo.xon, 1683, is a very full and prac- 
tical account of the making of type 
in his day, and the process remained 
much the same until the introduction 
of machinery for the purpose in the 
middle of the 19th century, and with 
some modifications in the mould is 
still to a minor extent in use for the 
casting of small quantities of little- 
used sorts. Before describing the 
mould it will be necessary to give 
some account of the matrix, &om 
which the face of the type is cast, and 
the punch, by means of which the 
letter is stamped into the matrix. The 
punch is a rod of steel about 2 in. 
long by i in. square for pica and 
smaller sizes, and upon the end of 
this the letter has to be engraved 
after the face has been ground true 
on an oilstone. The outlines having 
been marked out, the counters are 
struck in with coimter-punches; as 
the work proceeds impressions are 
taken in smoke on a smooth paper 
and compared with the model; this 
refers to hand-cut punches, but 
towards the end of the last century 
machinery was introduced which 
produces the pimches with an ac- 
curacy impossible in hand work. The 
matrix is a small oblong piece of 
copper, on one side of which and 
near one end an impression of the 
die is struck, after which the matrix 
requires careful adjusting that the 
impression may be of the correct 
depth and be in exactly the right 
position and in perfect alignment 
with the rest of the fount. In hand 
casting the mould was made in two 
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equal portions, of wood lined vrith 
iron, and each size of body required a 
different mould, though the u-idth 
could be regulated to the width of 
letter required. • When the two por- 
tions'of the mould are joined in posi- 
tion, ivith the matrix in its place, a 
small chamber is left, having for its 
base that portion of the matrix on 
which the latter has been struck, and 
at its top a small bole with a funnel- 
shaped opening, into which the metal 
is poured as each type is oast, when, 
■svith a peculiar jerk of the left hand, 
which holds the mould, the metal is 
sent right home to the deepest point 
in the matrix. When, on the metal 
cooling, which it does almost at once, 
the mould is opened, releasing the 
type with a tag of metal at the foot — 
the small quantity which was in the 
funnel-shaped opening of the mould — 
this has to bo broken away, and after- 
wards a groove is out across the 
bottom of the type where the tag had 
been. Type easting by machinery is 
treated together with type-casting 
and setting machines at the end of 
this article. The principal element 
in type metal is lead, varying from 
89 per cent, in Moxon’s formula to 
55 per cent, in some modem ones, 
but the proportion is made to suit the 
size and character of the type to be 
oast. The other principal ingredients 
are tin and antimony, besides which, 
copper, nickel, cobait, iron, and bis- 
muth have been used. When it is 
considered that the smallest type runs 
not less than twenty-four lines to 1 in., 
it will be seen what accuracy must he 
maintained in the moulds to get the 
body of- each type to the standard 
size, and in the matrices that tUo 
alignment of the face and the thick- 
ness of line may be constant. In the 
list of sizes of type given by Moxon 
ten only are given, and of these there 
are two groups of two, of which one 
is the double of the other, and one 
group of three, English, two line Eng- 
lish, and great Cannon, where the 
latter equals four-lino English, but 
there is no correspondence between 
the various groups. By the intro- 
duction from America of the point 
system, a method was adopted show- 
ing the relative sizes of all types, the 
point being fixed as the 72nd part 
of an inch, and sizes named by the 
number of points, thus eliccting the 
standardisation of the depth of the 
types. The varying thickness or set of 
diflerent letters is inherent in the 
alphabet we. use; i and w must be cast 
on different thicknesses of body, but 
these are now being made propor- 
tional. In typefounders' parlance 
each portion of a single type has ite 
o\vn no-inSs and in the follo^vlng block, 
whose Jeng^fch shows correct type 
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height, they are as foUows : A, body 
or shank; -B. belly or front; C, back; 
X), face; E, counter; F, feet; G. 
groove; H, shoulder; I, hovel or 
beard; K, pin-mark; L, nicks. 


Type design . — Moxon was right in 

£ raising the Dutch tjpefonndcrs of 
is day for the ‘ mathematical regu- 
larity of their figures,’ and * the true 
placing of their fats and their leans, 
with the sweet driving them into one 
another, and indeed all the accom- 
plishments that can render letters 
regular and beautiful, do more vlribly 
appear in them than in any letters cut 
by other people.’ The names of the 
various parts of the face of type, ns 
shown in tho accompanying block. 



are : A, main stroke; B, hair lino; 
C, serifs ; D, line ; E, counter; F, lino 
to back; G, beard; H, body; I, sot. 
In considering the beauty of tjpo and 
its legibility there are various tilings 
to be taken account of ; the correct 
placing of the line on tho body, so 
that the beard may be deep enough 
for the descending letters, and in the 
lower case that tho face of tho short 
letters should leave Just the right pro- 
portion of spaoo for the ascending 
letters ; that the italic, or any other 

face ■ ■■■ 

bo I 
tho 
beai ’ 

and . • ■ 

bo that ' sweet driving of tlic inis uuu 
tho leans into one another ’ that 
Moxon speaks of ; and this latter 
characteristic sliould also ho found In 
the joining of the serifs to tho main 
stroke. Founts of type used for hook- 
work may bo classed as tlio old face, 
the old slyle, of somew hat lighter face 
and more regular appearance, and the 
modem face ; and witli tho roman of 
each of these faces there is tlio corre- 
sponding italic. Be.sides these faces 
•used for bookwork there are very 
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many fancy faces used tor jobbing 
•work, such as circulars, bill heads, 
-cards, and advertising purposes, and 
the above-mentioned, as well as the 
fancy faces, are made not only to the 
standard set or thickness, but ex- 
tended or condensed. The standard 
thickness Is judged by placing the 
whole alphabet, o to c, in line, when 
they should measure about 12 i ems 
of their o^vn body. Again, besides the 
letter faces of type there are chess and 
draught faces, plajnng card and dice 
faces, music faces, shorthand faces, 
and many others. The system of logo- 
types, or types bearing a combination 
of letters frequently occurring in con- 
junction, has been tried, notably that 
under the patent of Henry Johnson, 
which was adopted by The Times In 
1782, but apparently was not found to 
be so -great a success as was antici- 
pated. Indeed, unless such a com- 
bination occurs more frequently than 
the least used of the letters, it cannot 
be a time-saving device. The logo- 
types actually in use 3, and 

IJl. See C. T. Jacohi, Printing (5th ed.), 
and The Times Printing Nuniber, 
1912. 

Type - casting and Type - setting 
Machines. \ATien machinery was in- 
troduced for typo casting, it was 
necessary to find some means of 
forcing the metal into the matrix, 
which in hand casting had been done 
by a jerk of the hand after the metal 
had been poured into the mould from 
the ladle, and the pump was intro- 
duced for this purpose in the early 
part of the 19th century. It was also 
obvious that if any speed was to be 
maintained it was necessary to cool 
the mould by some artificial means; 
the expansion of compressed air was 
recommended for this purpose by 
Brunei, but at the present time 
water is generally used. The earliest 
maehines for casting type followed 
pretty closely the hand method, in 
that the mould was in two parts and 
was made to approach the nozzle of 
the pump, to recede from it when the 
metal had been delivered, to open and 
eject the type, repeating this action 
for each type cast. Such machines 
are stUl in pretty general use, with the I 
mould working on a pivot to and 
from the pump, with various cams 
to effect the opening and closing of 
the mould and the delivery of the 
type when cast. They were originally 
worked by a hand wheel, but now are 
made to use power, the various 
actions being controlled by springs. 
The typo turned out by the hand 
machines, however, needs finishing 
after delivery. The improved pivotal 
machines, worked by power and 
water cooled, now turn out the 
finished typo ready for use at the 
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speed of 3000 per hour for pica or 7000 
for nonpareil: of course, with the larger 
sizes of type the production is much 
slower, as the type in the mould takes 
longer to cool. The ^yickE Rotary 
Type-casting Blachine is a vast im- 
provement on any previous type 
caster, and is constructed on an 
entirely different principle. Its chief 
characteristic is the mould wheel, 
working on a vertical shaft, and 
having 100 radial moulds whose 
length is type height, their vertical 
measurement that of the body to be 
cast, and their width the set or thick- 
ness of the letter; at the end of the 
moulds towards the shaft are the 
matrices, which may be different in 
each mould; at the outer end is the 
aperture to receive the molten metal. 
With the revolution of the wheel each 
mould is presented in rotation to the 
nozzle of the pump and Is filled with 
the metal. The pump consists of a re- 
ceptacle in which four plungers work, 
and into it the metal is suekedthrough 
inlet valves, and from it deliverodinto 
a pipe fitted vrith a device for regulat- 
ing the fluid pressure. As the wheel 
continues to revolve after leaving the 
nozzle, the matrices are gradually 
forced outwards from the shaft, push- 
ing the type before them, till, when 
it projects from the wheel about jV in., 
it passes before a nicking saw which 
cute the groove at the foot; after pass- 
ing a little farther other nicks can be 
cut by a similar device as required. 
Having completed a half revolution 
the type is ejected on to a delivery 
chain, which is divided into grooves 
crossways by leaves, w-hich rise to re- 
ceive the type, which is held in place 
by a retaining cam to prevent its re- 
turning -with the matrix as it re- 
cedes into the mould; from the chain 
the type is carried to the delivery 
galley, and the leaves of the chain 
then fall. According to the size of 
type to be cast, the mould wheel re- 
volves from 5 to 10 times per min., 
thus accounting for from 30,090 to 
60,000 perhour. Type-setting machines 
may be classified into three types ; 
(o) Those that set type that has been 
cast by some other machine ; (6) those 
that cast their own type in the order 
in which it is required for printing the 
special work in hand; and (c) those 
that assemble the matrices for a com- 
plete line and then cast that line in a 
single slug. The flret mentioned is the 
earliest Invention and, necessitating 
justification of the line by hand, has 
been very largely superseded by the 
machines of the other two types. 
Amongst this first class of machine 
may be mentioned the Thome, the 
Pulsometer, and the Unitype. Of the 
second class of type-setting machines' 
the Lanston Monotype may be taken 
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as an example. This machine con- 1 piston, two of which arc forced nn- 
sists'of two separate parts, the her- (wards by tiio air from the pressure bw 
board, which perforates roiis of passing through the perforations pro- 
paper (a traneiation of the copy into per for those particuiar pistons which 
a series of perforations), and the serve to control the die-case when it 
■caster, which these perforations guide has arrived in position to tlio exposed 
in its automatic working. The key- end of the monid, in which the letter 
board is similar to that of a tjrpe- is to be cast, in its correct scqueneo 
ivriter, and the characters are nr- Otlier air tubes set contain rods iii 
ranged on the same plan, but it is motion, which result in casting 

double and contains 276 keys, but by spaces ’ . , ->- ■< 

an arrangement of different colonrs it and in ■ Into 

is indicated whether they beiong to action ^ line, 

roman or italic; caps., small caps., or Of the third class mentioned above 
iower case; figures or sorts. Above the the Linotype may bo taken ns 
keyboard is a strip of paper which ts typical. In this machine the matrices 
rolled from one spool to another | in. are small brass plates keyed at the 
at the completion of each letter. Be- upper end (for purposes of dlstribu- 
hlnd the keyboard there is a series of tion, which will be explained later) 
Sl pimches, 29 of these working singly with the matrix proper on one of its 
and the other two in combination, vertical edges, some having the same 
their relative position Indicating the letter in both roman and italic, one 
character they represent; one key, below the other, on the same edge, 
the quad, does not perforate. The The magazine in which the matrices 
position of the key struck governs are stored in tho machino consists of 
the single pimch or combination of a fiat metal box sloping towards the 
punches brought into use, and its de- front and having separate grooves lor 
-pression actuates a valve on the each character; tho matrices tend to 
supply of compressed air, which sets slide down these prrooves, but arc 
in motion the required punches, held in oheck by escapements until 
Whilst the perforations for a line of released by tho action of their corro- 
type are being made a device is ooimt- spending key on the keyboard, which 
lag the number of spaces, and at has 78 keys on tho same plan ns a 
5 ems before the completion of the typewriter. As a key is depressed the 
line a bell rings, so that the operator corresponding matrix is released from 
may see if he can complete tho word its groove and carried by a travelling 
in hand or where he shall divide it, or belt to a slotted assembly box, where 
if the word is completed whether the it is joined by the others to complete 
next will come in complete or divided; the first word and then by a space 
having included all that tho line will band, followed in tho same wuy by 
contain, the line will need justifying, other matrices and space bands to 
By, pressing the key provided for tho the end of the lino. When complete 
purpose the justifying drum rotates the line is carried by special mcohan- 
until it shows, by means of two ism to the lace of a vertical mould 
figures one above the other, which w-hecl, through which is tho mould 
of the kevs upon the top and second proper for the body to bo cast to, tho 
row of keys, provided for the pur- matrices in lino forming tho typo face 
pose, are to be used to effect tho of tho slug or 1100157 ) 0 . Wiilst here 
justification of the line, which is ao- tho space bands arc forced upwards, 
complishod by the setting of two thus forming perfectly equal spachig 
differential w-edges wliich divide the between the words and justifying tho 
surplus space over the number of line. Behind tho mould wheel is the 
spaces in the line. The perforated pot of molten metal, which has a do- 
sllp is now' readv to go to the caster, livery mouth to fit against tho rear 
where it is paid in from the end and face of tho mould, and within tho 
works baokrvards, for it is necessary, pot a mcohanlcally-oporatcd plunger, 
as will be seen, that the justification by which the mould is Illlod. Tho 
wedges should be in place first or the mould wheel then makes a partial 
spaces wonld not be cast off tho revolution, turning the mould slot 
correct 5 vidth. The proper die-case, from horizontal to vertical; tho Uno- 
wliioh consists of a frame 3 in. typo is then pushed out between 
square, holding tho 225 matrices trimming laiives into tho gallov. 
in 15 ro 5 VB of 15, being selected and Tho matrices are now mechanically 
put in place, the end of the paper raised and pushed on to tho dis- 
strip is placed under the air pressure tributor bar above tho back edge 
bar and the machine started. Under of tho magazine, where they hang by 
tins pressure bar, which is supplied tho teeth of their keyed end, and arc 
with compressed air, is a row of 31 gradually drawn along it by rcvolv- 
holes icaefing bv tubes into castings ing screws until each meets with the 
at the back and on one side of the gap where none of its teeth has sup- 
die-case, in each of which works a port, and so falls into its owm oliannel. 
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The space hands from which the i distances or spacin^s, called single, 
matrices were separated on their | double, and triple spacing. The spac- 
npward joumep are also returned } zngs are altered readilp by an adjust- 
to their own box by mechanical I able stop. Ts. are either (a) type bar 
means. machines, or (6) type wheel machines. 

Typewriter, a writing machine according to whether the letter Is 
operated by hand for producing mounted on a lever or on a cylinder, 
characters similar to those of print- In (a) the key ts struck with a stac- 
ing. The typewTiter in its modem cato blow of the finger, while in (6) the 
form was invented abont 1870 by key is depressed mth a push action, 
three men, Sholes, Glidden, and Soule, I Nearly all modem machines are of 
working together. Their experi- the (a) pattern ; the Hammond and 
ments were financed by Densmore. Blick are the best-kno^vn examples 
Glidden and Soule retired from the of the (6) pattern. In pattern (a) the 
experiments, and afterwards Yost mechanism consists of two or more 
was called in to express an opinion levcrs,thestrikingletterbeingsituated 
as expert mechanic. Acting on his on the free end of the ultimate lever, 
advice Bensmore and Sholes took In the Oliver machine the letter is 
the machine to the Remington Com- situated on the bottom of a U-shaped 
pany, gunmakers, who had suitable bar. The U Is inverted and the two 
tools for making, such a machine ends are pivoted in bearings, which 
economically. Remington’s took it makes an exceedingly strong type 
up and gave it their name; hence the bar and gives excellent alignment. 
Remington T. It is interesting to Insomecasesthealignraentis’forced,’ 
note that the three men concerned, that is, the type passes through a 
Sholes, Densmore, and Yost, all in- hole (as In the Yost) or between 
vented other Ts. aftenvards. There guides (as in the Smith-Premier and 
are about fifty UTiting machines of Barlock). This produces good align- 
vatious kinds now being made. All ment, but if the type bar does not 
Ts. for letter writing agree in having strike truly the result is either a faint 
keys which are depressed by the fin- impression or a strain on the finger of 
gcr, thereby setting in action certain the operator. In pattern (&) the me- 
levers and causing a letter to make an chanism causes the type cylinder to 
imprint on paper or other material, revolve imtil the correct letter is in 
The Imprint Is made cither directly the proper position facing the striking 
on the paper, or an inked ribbon Is point on the platen, and then the cyl- 
interposed between the letter and the indcr is thrust fonvard and the im- 
paper. The paper is clamped round pression made. Of course, the whole 
a cylinder called the platen. The operation is made by a single depres- 
letters all strike one spot, so the paper sion of the key lever. The great 
must be moved after each letter is advantage of pattern (b) is that a 
struck. It must move also to allow cylinder may be removed in a few 
a space between the words ; this is moments and another cylinder with 
done by a spacing key. The platen entirely different type inserted. This 
is mounted in a carriage which is gives a wide range of types on the 
made to move in the direction of its same machine. The impression is 
length, and the platen is made to re- made on the paper in ink. Machines 
volve in the carriage. The move- are pad or ribbon machines. In pad 
ment of the carriage is automatic, and ' machines the letter on the type bar 
is caused by a coiled tension spring ! takes the ink from the pad and un- 
attached to the end of the carriage, presses it on the paper; in ribbon 
which Is released every time a letter ' machines an inked ribbon is inter- 
key or the spaeing key is struck. It ' posed between the letter and the 
moves an equal amount each time, i paper, and the impression is made by 
the amount being the space of one the letter striking the ribbon. The 
letter. On aceount of the spaces , clearest -writing is made by pad ma- 
being equal, the letter ‘ i ’ has a space ; chines on account of the letter strik- 
cqual to the letter ‘ m.’ This gives j ing directly on the paper. TheYostis 
an irregular appearance to the words, i the best-known pad machine, nearly 
and attempts have been made to de- 1 all others being ribbon machines, 
vise a mechanism which -will avoid The ribbon is mounted on two spools 
this, but up to the present no satis- which revolve automatically through 
factory result has been obtained, a small arc when the key lever is de- 
Tho revolving movement of the platen pressed, so that the letter strikes a 
is made when the carriage is drawn fresh part of the ribbon each time, 
back by hand after the end of a line is otherwise a hole would be made in 
reached. The mechanism causes the the ribbon after a few blows. When 
platen to revolve a certain fixed dis- the ribbon is wholly unwound from 
tance, and this distance determines one spool, a ribbon shift key reverses 
the space between the lines. Usu- the motion and the ribbon moves in 
ally there are three of these fixed the opposite direction. The letters 
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on the keyboard are not arranged 
alphabetically, but an arbitrarv ar- 
rangement has been adopted whereby 
the letters most used are in the middle 
and therefore directly under the fin- 
gers. Several arrangements have 
been suggested, the one now gener- 
ally adopted being as follows : — 

qwertyuiop 
asdfghjkl 
z X c V b n m 

The numerals, pimotuation marks, 
and other figures are placed in 
different positions on different ma- 
chines. The keyboards are single 
or double. In the single keyboard 
machine each type bar has turn 
or, as in the Oliver, three letters 
affixed to It, and a shift key throws 
the carriage backwards or forwards 
in order to bring the paper in the 
correct position under the letter. 
The keys are marked with letters and 
figures similar to those on the corre- 
sponding type bars. In the single 
keyboard machine the key must be 
marked with the several oharaoters 
which are affixed to the type bar, but 
the same letter stands for both capi- 
tals and small letters. In double 
keyboard machines each type bar has 
only one letter, and there is a key to 
each. A greater speed is obtained 
with the single keyboard machine as 
the fingers have to memorise fewer 
keys, and this more than compen- 
sates for the additional labour in 
depressing the shift key. Ts. are 
‘ visible ’ or ‘ blind.’ Until recently 
most machines were ‘ blind,’ that is, 
the u-ritlng was made from below 
upwards, the letter striking the bot- 
tom of the platen, which made it ne- 
cessary to lift the carriage in order to 
examine the writing. In the ‘ visible ’ 
machines the uTiting is done in sight 
and the ribbon must be removed im- 
mediately after the impression is 
made, which necessitates a ribbon 
throw mechanism. The general de- 
sign of the T. seems to be fixed, but 
many small improvements are made, 
some being valuable, while others arc 
merely ‘ selling points.’ One valu- 
able addition is a back spacer. The 
depression of a key throws the 
carriage back one space, so that a 
letter which has been nvittcu 
wrongly (the most frequent error in 
typing) or missed out can bo cor- 
rected ^vith the least possible waste 
of time. The platen is frequently 
made to revolve independently of the 
spacing ratchet, which enables the 
operator to write exactly on the date 
lino. Tabulators are now incorpor- 
ated with nearly all machines, and are 
indispensable for accountancy and 
suchlike work. The cutting of sten- 
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cils for duplicating work is an impor- 
tant function of the T., and the 
Oliver machine is pro -eminent hi 
this respect on accomit of the 
bar already referred to. 'When only 
a few copies of a letter or document 
are required, carbon paper may bo 
inserted between sheets of writing 
paper, and in this manner ns many os 
twelve copies of one original may bo 
made with thin paper and carbons. 
Carbon copies are frequently used 
for office filing, thus taking the place 
of the letter book. The speed obtain- 
able depends on tho skill of the opera- 
tor rather than on the make of tho 
machine. An expert can write about 
150 words a minute. The price of 
Ts. is verj- liigh compared to tho cost 
of manufacture. A ‘ standard ' ma- 
chine costs £23 less 5 per cent., while 
the actual cost of making varies be- 
tween £3 and £i. This is duo to 
several of tho largest firms combining 
to keep up tho price. 

Typha, a genus of aquatic plants 
ivith sword-shaped loaves and long 
cylindrical broum spikes of fomale 
flowers, Eurmoimted by a slender 
deciduous spike of male flowers. T. 
latifolia, great reed mace, cat’s-tnll, or 
■ bulrush,’ is a large and handsome 
plant, the down of which was for- 
merly used in stuffing pillows and 
mattresses. 

TyphacBOD, a small order of 
aquatic plants, with only two genera, 
Ti ' ■ ' " burweed. 

• KniorEVEn. 
i . i, in Glreok 
mythology, was a monster with a 
, hundred heads who was subdued by 
Zeus and buried in Tartarus under 
Mt. .-Etna, tho worlrshop of Hophnjs- 
tus. According to Homer, ho was 
concealed in the earth in tho country 
of the Arimi, which was lashed by 
Zens ^vith flashes of lightning. Ho 
was the youngest son of 'rartarns and 
Grca, and by Echidna bccamo tho 
father of tho dog Orthus, Cerberus, 
tho Lern[c,an hydra, Chlmajra, and tho 
Sphynx. Ho also begot the dan- 
gerous Avinds, and is sometimes called 
the father of tho Harpies. 

Typhoons, small cyclones occurring 
in tho tropics, particularly in tho 
China Sea, from July to November ; 
as hurricanes they occur in the W. 
Indies. Normally the nlr of tho 
tropical bolt shows little cyclonic dis- 
turbance, since there is little dif- 
ferential rotational effect near tho 
equator. When the belt, in following 
the sun N., reaches a region of rota- 
tional velocity of quicker diminution, 
tho convcctlonal currents take it up, 
and the storms generated travel 
westwards with a northerly inclina- 
tion, and finally pass out Into the 
westerlies before dissipating on a 
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N.fe. course. Ts. are notable for the 
patch o£ clear blue sky in the central 
calm area, wliich is nevertheless dan- 
gerous to sailing vessels ; these are 
unable to keep way in the midst of 
great waves, and may bo struck again 
at any moment from any direction as 
the storm travels on. The rapid fall 
of the barometer gives short warning 
of approach, but the navigator may 
be sure in his calouiation of wind 
direction and find the safest path. To 
sailing vessels they are very danger- 
ous. but modern steamers can ne- 
gotiate aU but the most severe. In the 
China Sea and Gulf of Mexico they 
are of Buffleient violence to give rise 
to ‘ tidal waves,’ which are destructive 
to ports and slfipping. 

Typhus Fever (Gk. tS^os, mist or 
stupor), an acute contagious disease, 
characterised by a high fever, severe 
nervous symptoms, and a peculiar 
rash. It is undoubtedly caused by the 
action of a specific micro-organism, 
but, as in smallpox, mumps, measles, 
and whooping cough, the causative 
bacillus has yet to be discovered, 
though there are reasons why the 
diplococcus exanihematicus of Dubieft 
and Bruhl should bo regarded as con- 
ncct ed ^vith at least some of the 
symptoms. The disease has been 
Imown in Europe since the 11th cen- 
tury. The conditions predisposing to 
the disease are poor hygienic condi- 
tions, over-crowding, starvation, etc. 
Kesearches by Prof. Matthew Hay 
appear to indicate that the notion of 
fleas is a necessary preliminary to the 
disease, and that contagion is ellected 
by flea-bites. The mortality has been 
estimated at about 18 per cent, of 
cases, but the rate depends consider- 
ably upon the facilities for proper 
treatment. The period of incubation 
is usually from seven to ton days, 
during which only a slight general de- 
bility la observed. The fever is ushered 
in with rigors, alter which the tem- 
perature rises to 103° or 105°, attain- 
ing a maximum about the seventh 
day, after which it remains steady or 
gradually becomes lower. The tongue 
is first of nU coated with a white fur, 
which afterwards becomes yellow or 
brown. The teeth are coated with 
sordcs. There is usually a degree of 
constipation and the urine is scanty. 
At the fourth or fifth day the charac- 
teristic eruption appears. This con- 
sists of spots or blotches of rose colour, 
appearing chiefly on the abdomen 
and flanks ; they are for the most 
part petechial in character, that is. 
they consist of subcutaneous effusions 
of blood. The patient is very feeble 
and generally in a state of wakeful 
stupor, staring with contracted pupils 
and diminished capacity for percep- 
tion. The erfsi.'!, which occurs about 


the fourteenth day, is marked by a 
fall in temperature, free perspiration, 
and amelioration of the distressing 
symptoms. The chief points involved 
in the treatment of T. F. are good 
nursing, fresh air, and a milk diet. 

Tyr, in Norse mythology, a son of 
Odin, and god of war. His right 
hand is sacrificed in the struggle with 
the monster Fenriswolf, the son of 
Loke, in the great battle between the 
■good and evil prineiples. He suc- 
ceeds in slaying Gann, the terrible 
hound of the Gnlpa cave, but receives 
his death-wound in the conflict. From 
Ids name is derived the word ‘ Tues- 
day,’ through the Anglo-Saxon Times 
daeg, Tyr’s day. 

Tyrannion (Tvpavvicjif), a Greek 
grammarian, a native of Amisus in 
Pontus, whose real name was Theo- 
phrastus. He studied under Hesti- 
a;cus of Amisus and Dionysius the 
Thracian, and in 72 b.c. was taken 
captive by LucuUus, who brought 
him to Rome. There he occupied 
himself ■with teaching and in arrang- 
ing the library of Apellieon, which 
had been brought to Rome by Sulla. 
He was also engaged by Cicero, who 
speaks of him in the highest terms, on 
a similar task, and acted as instructor 
to Cicero’s nephew Quintus. 

Tyrant (Gk. rtipoi-roi), a species 
of monarch among the ancient 
Greeks, the irresponsible dominion 
of one man. Men of courage and 
ability, not unfrequently members 
of the aristocracy, availed them- 
selves of the discontent of the people 
in order to win popularity, and then 
with their help overthrew the existing 
authority and possessed themselves 
of the government. The Ts. exer- 
cised their authority often in their 
o^vn interests, but when they did not 
misuse it the people on the whole 
fared better under the new rule than 
vmder the old, whUe it also served to 
remove existing anomalies, and to 
make room for fresh developments. 
Such tyrannies arose most commonly 
in the 7th and Cth centuries B.c., and 
many of the Ts. of this time have 
earned a high reputation by the im- 
petus they gave to trade, commerce, 
and architecture, and by their encour- 
agement of art. The dislike of 
monarchs in general, however, led 
men to associate the name of T. with 
the idea of a cruel and arbitrary ruler, 
and its modern bad meaning is also 
largely due to the ultra-constitutional- 
ists of the 4th century in Athens, to 
whom the democracy of Pericles was 
the ideal of government. 

Tyrant Birds, or Ti/rranidm, a large 
family of American birds resembling 
the shrikes in appearance and habits. 
During the breeding season, the males 
ore remarkably bold and fierce. The 
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bill is long, with a hooked tip, the tall 
is slightlr forked, and the wings are 
long and pointed. The birds are 
entirely insectivorous in habit, and 
some species cause considerable loss 
to bee-keepers. 

Tyrconnel, Richard Talbot, Earl of 
(1630-91), bom in Ireland. In 1687 
was made lord-deputy of Ireland. 
He fought hard against the Pro- 
testant ascendency, and when WUliara 
raised the siege of Limerick, fled 
to France, to return in 1691 with 
small authority. He died the same 
year. 

Tyre (modem Sur), an ancient tn. 
of Syria, built partly on an island and 
partly on the mainland. • It was the 
principal seaport of the Phmnicians, 
and equally important when the 
Greeks became acquainted mth it. 
but was sacked by Alexander in 322 
B.c. and lost its former importance. 
It was, however, a flourishing port 
under the early Roman emperors, 
and a place of considerable impor- 
tance in mediaival history, especially 
as the stronghold of the crusaders 
(1124-1291). But after the faU of 
Acre the Christians deserted the place, 
which was then destroyed by the 
Moslems. 

Tyree, or Tiree, an island of the 
Inner Hebrides, Scotland, co. Argyll. 
Hynish in the S. lias granite quarries. 
Pop. (1911) 1825. 

Tyrol, or Tirol, the most southerly 
prov. of the Austrian empire, bounded 
on the S.. S.E„ and S.W. by Italy. 
It has an area of 10,307 sq. m., and is 
traversed from W. to E. by the main 
chain of the Alps, the loftiest peak 
being Ortler (12,802 ft.), which be- 
longs to a group lying S.W. of the 
Adige on the frontier of Lombardy. 
The other groups of mountains are 
the Oetzthal, Stubai, and Zdlerthal 
Alps, which connect the Rhietian 
Alps of Switzerland with the Hohe 
Tauem in the E. of the T., where 
they attain their culminating point, 
Gross-Gloclmer (12,455 ft.), on the 
frontiers of T., Salzburg, and Styria, 
and separate the valley of the Inn in 
the N. from the valleys of the Brave 
and Adige in the S. Besides the 
rivers already mentioned, the N.W. 
is watered by the 111 and Bregenz, 
flowing into Lake Constance, which 
forms the N.W. boimdary. The clim- 
ate is severe in the uplands, but in 
the narrow valleys of the S. there is a 
warm climate similar to that of Lom- 
bardy. T. is above aU a pastoral 
land, the cattle as in other Alpine 
lands being the main-stay of the peas- 
ants; but forestry also employs a 
certain proportion of the population, 
and the saltworks of Hall, near Inns- 
braok, are famous. Silk-spinning 
is carried on in the S., and good wines 
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are produced near Meran and Botzen. 
There are also factories for preserved 
fruits and tobacco. Capital. Iims- 
bruck. T. ^vas in Roman times in- 
habited by the Rhrotians. It passed 
into the possession of the House of 
Hapsburg in the 13th century. Pop. 
946.613. 

TiTono : 1. A CO. in the prov. of 

Ulster, Ireland, boimded N, and W. 
by Donegal, S. by Monaghan and 
Fermanagh, E. by Lough Neagh and 
Armagh. It is liilly in the N. and S., 
the principal ridges being the Sperrin 
Mts. (2240 ft.) in tho N.E. and tho 
Slievebeagh (1255 ft.) in tins S. Tho 
principal rivers are the Fovlo and 
the Mourne flowing into ‘it, tho 
tributaries of which are tho Strule and 
tho Derg and tho Blaekwatcr. There 
are a few lakes, of wliich Lough 
Neagh is tho largest. In tho E. is a fer- 
tile plain, and agriculturo flourishes. 
Oats is tho cliief grain crop, and 
potatoes and turnips are groau; a 
considerable area is oeoupled by 
pasture, and cattle are roared in Inigo 
numbers ; poultry aro also kept. 
Linens and coarse woollens (including 
blankets), soap, candles, and earthen- 
ware are manufaetured. The county 
is divided into eight baronies and re- 
turns four members to parliament. 
There are several interesting ruins in 
tho county. Tho area is 1260 sq. m. 
Pop. (1910) 142,437, decreasing 

owing to emigration. Omagh is the 
county town. 2. A bor. of Blair 00 ., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on tho Little 
Juniata R. It is situated at an eleva- 
tion of 910 ft., and is an agricultural 
district. Limestone is found, and 
coal is brought hero from the Clcar- 
fleld coal mines. A considerable trade 
in lumber is carried on, and tho 
Pennsylvania Railway has repairing 
shops here. Pop. (1910) 7170. 

Tyrone, Hugh O’Neill. Earl of 
(c. 1540-1010), an Irish rebel, fre- 
quently engaged in intrigues against 
Elizabeth. Ho eventually promi.scd 
submission, but afterwards regarded 
with Buspiolon and forced to flee in 
1607, dving at Rome. Ills nephew, 
Owen lioe O'Nidl (c. 1590-1019), 
fought in Ireland in 1042, being 
chosen general by tho Ulstermen, and 
was successful against the English 
and Scots. 

Tyrrell, George (1801-1909), an 
Irish divine, born in Dublin. He 
entered the Sbeiety of Jesus and 
passed his novitiate with that order. 
Later he became teacher of philo- 
sophy at Stonyhurst. His uvitings de- 
monstrate tho powerful clTect upon 
him of tho work of Cardinal New- 
man. His best known writings aro : 
Nova et Vetera; The Faith of the 
Millions; Hard Saj/ings; Through 
Scglla and Charybdis (wherein ho 
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evolved his idea of revelation as 
experience); and Bledicevalism. 

Tyrrhenian Sea (ancient Tyrrhenum 
Mare), that part of the Mediterranean 
Sea hetp'een Italy and the islands of 
Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily. 

TyrteeuE, son of Archemhrotus of 
Aphidnaj in Attica. According to the 
older tradition, the Spartans during 
the second Messenian War were com- 
manded by an oracle to take a leader 
from among the Athenians, where- 
upon they chose T. Later PTiters 
represent T. as a lame schoolmaster, 
of low family and reputation, whom 
the Athenians purposely sent to the 
Lacedajmonians as the most in- 
efficient leader they could select, 
being unwilling to asidst them in ex- 
.tending their dominion in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, but little tliinking that the 
poetry of T. would achieve that vic- 
tory. See Murray, Ancienf Greet 
Literature. 

Tyrwhitt, Thomas (1730-86), an 
.English classical commentator, bom 
in London. He was master of both 
English and classical literature, and 
published editions and emendations 
of classical authors, including : Aris- 
iotclis de Poetica Liber, Greece et 
ieiKne, 1794; De Lajtidibua, 1781; 
Observations . . . upon . . . Shake- 
(peare, 1766 ; The Canterbury Tates of 
Chaucer, 1775 ; and Poems supposed 
to have been written . . . by Thomas 
Roictey, wliich was the chief work 
exposing the Rowley forgeries, 1777 
and 1778. 

Tytler, Patrick Fraser (1791-1849), 
an historian; studied in Edinburgh, 
and was called to the bar in 1813. 
Among his many wTitinp^s are an 
Essay on the History of the Moors -in 
Spain, The Life of the Admirable 
Crichton (1819), History of Scotland 
(1828-43), and England under the 
Beigns of Edward VJ. and Mary 
(1839). His History of Scotland, which 
was the result of twenty years of study 
and research, is still authoritative. 

Tytler, William (1711-92). a 
Scottish historian, born in Edin- 


burgh. He published : The Inquiry 
. . : into the Evidence against Mary 
Queen of Scots, 1759, and The Poetical 
Remains of James the First, King of 
Scotland, 1783. 

Tzana, see Deiebea. 

Tzar, see Tsab. 

Tzarskoye, see Tsaeskote Selo. 

Tze-Hsi (1834-1908), Dowager Em- 
press of China, bom of humble 
parents, but being sold as a slave 
became the property of a famous 
general, who gave her as a present to 
the Emperor Hsien-Feng. He was so 
struck by her beauty that he made 
her his secondary wife, and she be- 
came the mother of Tung Chi. On 
the death of Hsien-Feng (1861) she 
became regent of the empire, ad- 
ministering the national affairs rvith 
more vigour than any of her pre- 
decessors until her son came of age, 
and after his death (187 5) acted in the 
same capacity for her nephew, 
Kwang-Hsu. She was a woman of 
great power and ability, and when in 
1898 the emperor endeavoured to 
shake himself free of her influence 
and to institute reforms he found 
himself a prisoner in the Summer 
Palace. But the unpleasant impres- 
sion produced by these measures ulti- 
mately came to a head, and in 1900 
the Boxer Rising took place, which 
was only suppressed by the inter- 
vention of foreign powers. After 
this the power of the empress de- 
clined, for China began to reaUse the 
necessity for reform, and after the 
Russo-Japanese War the Liberal 
party gained the ascendency and 
began its work. Her death in 1908 
removed a powerful obstacle from 
the new regime, and with her passed 
away the last prominent representa- 
tive of the old era in China. 

Tzetzes, Johannes (c. 1120-83), a 
Greek author, wrote conamentaries on 
Homer, Hesiod, and Aristophanes, 
besides Iliaca, a poem concerned 
with the story of Troy, and Chiliades, 
a collection of mythical and legendary 
tales. 
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U, the twenty-first letter of the 
•English alphabet, and the lost of the 
five vowel sounds, intimately con- 
nected with v and w. With the former 
of these the symbol n was interchange- 
able until the spelling settled down at 
the end of the 17th century. The 
original sound of M.E. short « is pre- 
served in such words as put and pull, 
while provincial pronunciation re- 
tains it more widelj-. For the pro- 
nunciation of n the breath passage is 
wider than for that of any 
vowel, and hence its tone is lov 
vibrant. 

Ubeda, a city of Spain, in the prov. 
of Jaen, on the Guadalquivir, in a 
fruit-growing and vine district. It 
has linen and esparto-grass indnstrles. 
There is a cathedral and interesting 
old Moorish walls. Pop, 20,000. 

Ucayali, a riv. of Peru, E. of the 
Andes, unites with the Maranon to 
form the principal stream of the 
Amazon, 900 m. from Its source. It 
is navigable to Sarayaou. Length 
(estimated) 1500 m. 

Uocello, or Ucillo (1396-1475), the 
name given to the painter and 
sculptor, Paolo di Dono, from his 


Udal, see AixoniUM. 

Udall, or Uvednlo, John (c. 1500-92), 
a Puritan divine, who was prosecuted 
(15SC) and deprived (158S) of his 
living at Kingston-on-Thames for Ids 
tracts against episcopacy. He then 
preached at Newcastle in Northum- 
berland, until In 1590 he was con- 
demned to death on a charge of com- 
plicity in the Mnrprelato tracts, but 
was pardoned In 1592. Ho TOOto 
The Kei/ of the Holy Tongue, a Hebrew 
■■ ■ ’ dictionary (pub. 1593). 

■ ■ .1 seaport tn. of Goto- 

45 m. N. of Gothen- 
burg. It has shipbuilding, wool and 
textile industries, and exports timber 
and oats. Pop. 12,581. 

Uddingston, a tn. of Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, near the R. Clyde, 7 m. 
S.E. of Glasgow by raU. It manufs. 
agricultural implements. Pop. (1911) 
7500. 

Udine, an Italian tn., GO m. N.E. of 
Venice. It contains an old castle, 
once the residence of tlio patriarchs 
of Aqulleia and now a iirison ; a 
cathedral, containing lino soulptmcs 
and paintings ; low cotmts, a town 
hall, and various hospitals. It nmnu- 


love of pointing birds. Ho was bom Ifaotures silk and leather goods. Pop. 
in Florence, and became one of the 25,000. 

assistants of Lorenzo Ghiberti in con- j Udong, a tn. of Cambodia, French 
structing the bronze gates for the i Indo-Clilnn, on a trlb. of the Toulo- 
baptistery. His ‘ Battle of Sant’jsap, 25 ra. N.W. of Pnom-ponh. It 
Egidio’ (1416) is in the National ■ was the cap. of Cambodia until 1866. 
Gallery, London; his ‘ Equestrian i About 5 m. to the N. are the remains 
Portrait of Sir John Hawkwood ’lof the triple walls which surrounded 
(1436) is in the Duomo, Florence, the toOT of Cambodia or Lovek. Pop. 
which also contains some of his ' (estimated) 16,000. 
frescoes. Uoberlingen, a tn. of Baden, Ger- 

Uoole, a tn. of S. Brabant, Belgium, I many, on an arm of Lake Constance, 


2 m. S. of Bmssels. Pop. 26,000. 

Uchi, or Yuchi, a N. American 
tribe which formerly occupied Geor^a 
and S. Carolina. By the end of the 
18th century they had moved west- 
wards of Chattahoochee, and are now 
Incorporated with the Crooks in 
Oklahoma. 


8 m. N. of Constance. It manufs. 
linen, hosiery, and tobacco. Pop. 
4550. 

Ueberwog, Friedrich (1S2G-71), a 
German philosopher, bom at Lcloh- 
lingcn, Pmssia; educated at Got- 
tingen and Berlin. In 1868 ho became 
! professor of philosophy at KOnlprs- 


Uokermundo, a tn. of Pomerania, i berg. HLs best known wprta arc: 
Pmssia, at the month of the ticker, |Si/sieni dcr Logih und Ocschichlc dcr 



8 m. N.E. “of Lewes. Pop. (19il)iSopItfe (1863-66; 8th cd. 1894-98: 
3344 I English trails, by Morris, 18 1 1). Sec 

Udaipur, Oodeypore, Obeypoor, or ' illcmoiM of him by F. A. Lange, 1871, 

Meywar, a feudatory state and capital I and M. Brasch, 1889. 

in the Rajputana district, India.. Ufa, a tn. of European Russia, cap. 
State, area 12,700 sq. m. ; PoP- 12 ' ^he goy. of Orenburg, at the con- 
1,030 000. The capital, Udaipur, is I fluenco of the Ufa and the Bolala. 
situated on Lake Piohola. Pop. i 200 in. N. of Orenburg. It is walled 
4(5 000 land defended by a citadel. Tiio 
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Bishop of Orenburg , and a Moham- Cunningham. Berkeley was .the first 
medan mufti have their seat here; commissioner, and gradually TJ. ad- 
and there are six churches, a munber vanced in prosperity, after the rebel- 
of mosques, and .two convents. A lion of 1897 and the Sudanese 
considerable trade is carried on in mutiny were quelled and ill wanga de- 
cora and cattle. About half of the posed and deported to the Seychelles, 
inhabitants are Tartars. Pop. 96,295. Christianity has nowthe predominant 
Uganda, a British protectorate in influence, there being over 300,000 
Central E. Africa, bounded on the S. adherents. The climate varies, and 
by Lake Victoria Nyanza and Ger- the country is divided by the Rift 
man E. Africa ; on the ,W. by Lake Valley. The chief mountain is 5It. 
Albert Edward, the R. Semlikl, Lake Elgon, while the country is watered 
Albert Nyanza, and the R. Nile ; and by the R. Kagara and the lakes above 
on the E. hy Lake Rudolf. In 1890 mentioned. There is a large mineral 
U. placed Itself under the control of reserve, including gold, copper, iron, 
the Imperial East Africa Company, and graphite. Blacksmithing, brick- 
and in 1895 was converted into a lainng, pottery, weaving, and cotton 
separate protectorate of the Briti.sh growing are now practised by the 
empire, with its headquarters at natives, under the tuition of the 
Entebbe, on the N.W. coast of the missionaries. See Speke, Discovery of 
Victoria Nyanza, and 20 m. S. of the the Sottrees of the Nile ; Wilson and 
native capital, Mengo. ■ In. 1900 U. Felkin, Through the Dark Continent ; 
was divided into six provinces, and in Sir H. Johnstone, The Voanda Pro- 
1902. the Eastern province was transr teclorate ; Sir F. Treves, Uganda., • 
ferred to the British E. Aifi'ica Pro- , Uggione, Marco da, also written 
teotorate. The government now con- Oggione (c. 1480-1530), a Milanese 
sists of a commissioner and consul- painter; a pupfl and imitator of 
general, who represents the imperial Leonardo da Vinci. His chief works 
government, and is nominally com- are the two copies of Da Vinci’s ‘ Last 
mander-in-eluof of the army. He is Supper,’ the original being lost. One 
supported by a deputy-commissioner copy is in London. He also executed 
and tlmee sub -commissioners, who an altarpiece at Jlilan, and ‘ The 
are placed over three of the five pro- Three Archangels,’ liis best original 
Vinces, U. proper being regarded as work. , . 

the ‘ homo ’ proNdnoc, since it holds Uglich, a tn. of Yaroslav gov., 
the residence of the commissioner. Russia, on the r. b. of the Volga, 67 
These are assisted by collectors and m. S.W. of Yaroslav. The town is 
assistant-collectors, who act as magis- very ancient and contains a 13th 
trates, and numerous other depart- century cathedral, two monasteries, 
meats. The Hamitio races invaded and the palace of Prince Demetrius, 
U. about 5000 years ago, thereby who was killed here in 1591. It has a 
modifying the etlmological features of large trade and numerous manufs. 
the country. In 1857 Alutesa, king of Pop. 9608. 

U., entered into political relations Ugolino della Gherardesoa (d. 1289), 
with the British agent at Zanzibar, immortalised in Dante’s Inferno as 
Sir H. M. Stanley visited the coimtry Count Ugohno, was a Neapolitan 
in 1875, and on the invitation of the whoendeavoured to usurp the govern- 
klng Introduced Anglican mission- meat of Pisa. Succeeding after some 
aries. Immediately there commenced time in this attempt, he governed the 
a rivalry between Protestants, Roman country \vlth great vigour. The Arch- 
Catholics, and Mohammedans. In bishop of Pisa, Roger de’ Ubaldini, 
1884 Mutesa was succeeded by formed a conspiracy against him in 
Mwanga, who commenced a series of 1288; and attacking U. in his palace, 
terrible and bestial orgies, which re- defeated and took him prisoner. He 
suited in Jlohammedans and Chris- aas eventually starved to death, 
tlans uniting to depose him, whore- j Ugrian, the name applied to a 
upon ho fled and placed himself under Finno-Turki family originally foimd 
the shelter of a Roman Cathohe com- E. of the Urals. The chief branches 
munity, at the same time espous- are the Finns, the Ostiaks, the Voguls, 
ing tliat faith. Then commenced a and the Magyars, 
struggle between Mohammedans and Uhde, Fritz Karl von (6. 1848), a 
Christians, resulting in the temporary German painter, bom at Wolkenburg, 
supremacy of Islam. This was fol- ^xony; studied at Dresden, Munich, 
lowed by various attempts of adven- and Paris, and served in the army, 
turors and missionaries to gain politi- His work is based on naturalistic 
cal influence for their various coun- principles. 

tries. Mwanga had been replaced on Uhland, JohannLudwig(1787-1862), 
his tlu'one and all differences settled a German poet, bom at Tiibingen, 
by 1895, when U. was declared a where he graduated in law (1810), and 
protectorate. The pioneers in the later became professor of German 
advancement of U. were Grant and literature (1829-33). After a sojourn 
XII M 
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in Paris, during which he spent most 
of his time studying medifeval litera- 
tme, he took up an appointment in 
tiie law courts at Stuttgart (1812‘14). 
Sy this time he had already* written 
a ni^her of poems (since 1807), and 
an historical \Sie&\s,Das AltfrajisosiscJiR 
Epos (1812). In 1815, having decided 
to take up literature as his profession, 
he published a collection of his poems, 
GeafcAfc, which went through about 
fifty editions during his lifetime. This 
was followed by two dramas, Ernst, 
Herzog von Schwaien (1818), and 
Znidivig der Baier (1819), which 
although fine in sentiment are not 
suited for stage production. TTI.s 
poems are medlteval in spirit, and are 
a typical product of Romanticism, 
although of perfect finish. Besides 
U.’s literary exertions, he figured 
with some prominence in political fife, 
being a member of the Frankfort Par- 
liamentln 1848. Seeij/ebyH-Flscher, 
1887, who also edited his works, 0 
vols., 1892. 

Uhlans were originally cavalry 
men employed in reconnoitring, out- 
post duty, etc. The name is parti- 
cularly applied to the Prussian 
cavalry, who are armed ivlth the 
lance. 

Uig, a par. of Lewis Is., Outer 
Hebrides, Scotland, 34 m. W. of 
Stornoway. It contains remains of the 
shrlneof St. Catan. Pop. (1911)4462. 

Uigurs, an historical Turkish race 
who inhabited Eastern Turkestan. 
They were the founders of the king- 
dom of Hlong-Nu, the southern 
empire of which was destroyed by the 
Tunguses in the 3rd century a.d. 
The sopthem U. then founded the 
kingdom of the Huns. The northern 
U. were at the zenith of their power 
and civilisation in the 5th century 
a..D. They became followers of Islam, 
but their religion shows Buddhistic, 
Chinese, and Zoroastrian Influences. 
They probably taught Syrian writing 
to the Mongols and Manehus. The 
race is now merged with surrounding 
peoples. See the works (German) of 
Klaproth, VAnbbry, Schott, and 
Badlofl (Aus Sibirien). 

Uintah, a lofty mountain range in 
■Wasatch co., Utah, XJ.S.A.., extend- 
ing into Wyoming. The higlicst 
points are GUbort Peak (13,680 ft.), 
Emmons Peak (13,694 ft.), Mt. 
Hodges (13,500 ft.), and Dawes Peak 
(13,300 ft.). The Green R. and the 
Uintah B. have cut deep gorges in 
the range. „ , 

Uist, two islands of the Outer 
Hebrides, Invemess-sliire, Scotland: 
■1. N. Uist lies 8 m. S.W. of Harris, 
and is separated from Skye by the 
Little JCnch. It is 18 m. long, and 
from 3 to 14 m. wide. It is very hilly 
in the W., the highest peak being Mt. 
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Eaval (1138 ft.), and on the E. has 
the two sea lochs of Eport and Maddy. 
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Pop. (1911)3677. 2. S. Uist is situated 
36 m. S.W. of N. Uist, and has a 
maximum length and breadth of 22 
and 8 m. The principal sea lochs. 
Bolsdalc, Skiport, and Eynort, are on 
the E. coast. The chief occupation of 
the islanders is fishing. Pop. (1911) 
6383. 

Uitenhage, a tn. in the dlst. of 
Ditenhage, Capo of Good Hope. S. 
Africa, 21 m. by rail N.W. of Port 
Elizabeth; has railway works and 
wool cleaning. Pop. 12,200. 

Ujiji, a tn. in E. Africa, on the 
eastern shore of Lake Tanganvika, 
belonging to Germany. It is the ter- 
minus of a caravan trading route 
from Zanzibar. Formerly there was a 
slave market. 

Uijain, or Oojein (Gk. Ozene). n 
city in Gwalior state. Central India, 
32 m. N. of Indore. It was the capital 
of Malwa under Akbar, and is a sacred 
city. It exports opium. Pop. 40,000. 

Ukase, a term applied in Russia to 
all legislative or administrative orders 
or edicts proceeding from the Czar or 
the Senate. 

Ukraine, a part of Poland. The 
term was first applied to the Tartar 
frontiers of Poland, and later to the 
district about the middle Dnieper. 
In the 17th century tlie portion E. of 
the Dnieper passed to Russia, and 
forms Little Russia. At the second 
partition of Poland (1793)tho western 
portion also passed to Russia. 

Ulcer, a gradual destruction of 
tissue ns a consequence of infection 
or injury. The difleronoo beUveen 
ulceration and gangrene is that, in 
the former, the disintegrated tissues 
are cast off in liquid form ns a dis- 
charge, while in gangrene visible 
portions of tissue are detached. In 
most cases, an U. is a healing process 
by which diseased tissue is gradually 
dissolved in an ‘ ichor,' while tlio area 
of the sore dlmim’shes, a scar or cica- 
trix taking the place of the ulcerated 
surface. In some cases the toxio 
dementis too powerful for the normal 
healing process, and the U. tends to 
spread, the discharge Itself being 
specially infectious. The best treat- 
ment is dressing with an antiseptic 
such as boric acid. Caustics and 
astringents such as silver nitrate are 
often useful. As ulceration is fre- 
quently acoompanlod by an en- 
feebled state of the system, the 
administration of a general tonic, 
such as Easton’s syrup, is to bo 
recommended. 

Uloaborg (Finnish Oulu ) : 1. The 
northernmost liln or prov. of Finland, 
bordering on Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia. Area 63,957 sq. m. It con- 
sists of the plateau (1000-1200 ft.) 
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of Laponia, the fertile lowlands of 
Osterhotten on the Gnlf of Bothnia, 
and the plateaux (1500-1610 ft.) of 
Saomanselka and Kajana. Pop. 
208,226. 2. Chief tn. of above: a sea- 
port at mouth of E. Ulea in Gulf of 
Bothnia, with trade in wood, tar, and 
pitch. Pop. 20,000. 

Ulema, the collective name of a 
certain class of theological jurists in 
Turkej', who, as is the case In Mo- 
hammedan countries, derive their 
decisions from the Koran and its 
commentaries. .The U. enjoys many 
privileges ; he pays no taxes, cannot 
ho condemned to death or deprived 
of liis property by any court of law. 
He can only — eventually — he de- 
posed and banished. The U. have 
to recognise, save their two imme- 
diate superiors (the kadiasks or 
kadilesks), only the mufti as their 
chief authority, whilst they are the 
superiors of all the Mullahs in the 
dillerent provinces. 

Ulex, an important genus of Legu- 
minosa:, found in W. Europe and 
N. Africa. Three species occur in 
Britain, and are known popularly 
as the gorso, furze, or whin. 

UUilas, Ulphilas, Wulfilas (‘little 
wolf ■) (c. 311-385), the celebrated 
translator of the Bible into Gothic. 
Consecrated bishop in 318 he was 
expelled by Ills heathen compatriots 
from his native place, and sought 
refuge in Lower iloesia, where he re- 
mained for thirty years. In 385 he 
went to Constantinople (wliither he 
had gone once before in 360 to assist 
at a council), and died there 
shortly aftenvards. He was one of 
the clUef lights of Arianism, in the 
interest of which he exerted himself 
with the utmost energy. His greatest 
work, however, is Ins Gothic transla- 
tion of the Bible, a work by which he 
contrived both to fix the Gothic 
language and to perpetuate Christi- 
anity among the Gothic people. 

Uliasutai, or OoUasutaia, a tn. in K. 
Mongolia, Cliina, 1100 m. X.W. of 
Peking, is a trading centre and a garri- 
son to-wn. Pop. (estimated) 4000. 

Ullapool, a vil. of Hoss and Cro- 
marty, .Scotland, on Loch Broom, 
50 m. S.E. of Stornoway by water; 
has important fisheries. Pop. (1911) 
2000. 

Ulimann, Karl (1796-1805), a Ger- 
man Protestant theologian, bom at 
Epfonbach, Bavaria. He studied at 
Heidelberg and Tubingen: going to 
Halle to leettu'e in 1829. In 1836 he 
was invited to a chair at Heidelberg. 
U., witli tlie a.ssistance of Umbreit, 
started the Thcologische Sludien und 
Kriliken in 1828. He wTote strongly 
in favour of freedom in theological 
teaching. 

UUoa, Antonio de (1710-95), a 


Spanish naval officer and scientist, 
bom at Seville and entered the navy. 
In 1735 he went to S. America with 
a French scientific expedition. He 
became rear-admiral in 1700, gover- 
nor at Louisiana in 1704, and lieu- 
tenant-general in 1770, In 1780 he 
was tried before a court-martial for 
failure in a secret expedition to 
Florida, and afterwards retired. 

Ullswater, the second largest 
lake in England, between Westmor- 
land and Cumberland, 5 m. S.W. of 
Penrith, 8 m. long by 4 m. broad and 
210 ft. deep. Aira Force (80 ft.) 
falls on the W. side, and it receives the 
Patterdale Beck. It contains several 
small islands and has very varied 
.scenerj'. 

Ulm", a first-class fortress and river- 
Ijort of Wiirtemherg, Germany, in 
the circle of the Danube and on its 
left hank at its confluence with the 
Blau, 40 m. S.E. of Stuttgart. It is 
connected by bridges with Neu-XJlm, 
in Bavaria. It is included in the 
fortress district of Mainz and serves 
as a permanent camp. It contains 
the largest Protestant church in 
Germany, and lias manufactures of 
hats, tobacco, pipe-bowls, machinery, 
instmmentfi, and te.xtiles. Pop. 
66,109. 

Ulmus, see Eljl 

Ulphilas, see Ultila-S. 

Ulpian, or Oomitius Ulpianus, a 
Koman jurist of the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries a.d., bom at Tyre. He was 
assessor in the auditorium of Papinian 
under Septimus Sevenis; associate 
justice under him and Caracalla, and 
chief adviser and pwetorian prefect 
to Alexander .Severus. He wrote 
many works, extracts from which 
form a large part of Justinian’s 
Diaest. 

Ulpianus of Antioch, a rhetorician, 
the contemporary of (ionstantine the 
Great, is the reputed author of 
Prolegomena, and a commentary on 
the Olj-nthiac and two of the Philip- 
pic orations of Demosthenes. There 
are also attributed to him commen- 
taries on the orations of Demosthenes, 
commonly called fiymtndentici, and 
on the Oralion of the Crovm and the 
Oration against Lepiines. These com- 
mentaries were printed in Dobson’s 
Collection of the Attic Orators. 

Ulrica Leonora the Elder (1656-93), 
Queen of Sweden, daughter of Frede- 
rick III. of Denmark, wife (1680) of 
Charles XI. of .Sweden and mother of 
Charles XU. and Ulrica Leonora the 
Younger. 

Ulrica Leonora the Younger (1688- 
1741), Queen of Sweden, daughter of 
Charles XI. and sister of Charles XIL 
She acted ns regent during her bro- 
ther’s absence in 1714, married Prince 
Frederick of Hesse in 1 7 1 5, and on her 
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brother’s death tras elected ( 1719 ) 
Queen of Sweden by the Elksda?. In 
1720 she abdicated in favour of her 
husband. , ■ . • . 

■Ulrich von Hutten, see HtrnrEN, 
Uliuoh yon. 

■ Ulrioi, Hermann (1806-81), a Ger- 
man philosopher, born at PfSrten: 
edurated for the law at Hallo and 
Berlin. In 1834 he became professor 
of philosophy at Halle, and remained 
there till his death. His works in- 
clude : Qeschiclite der' Hellcnischen 
jyichtkunstt 1835 ; Ueber Shak&pearc*s 
DramaliseJie Kunst, 1839; Ueber Prin- 
cip und Mettiode der lleaclsehen Philo- 
sopliie, 1841; Das Grundprincip' der 
Philosophic, 1845-46. 

Ulster, the northernmost of the 
four great divisions of Ireland, 
bounded by the Atlantic Ocean, 
North Channel, Irish Sea, Leinster.and 
Connaught. It was one of the most 
ancient divisions of Ireland, and was 
the seat' of the O’Neills. 'The N.E. 
part was for long a seat of English 
power in the N., but until the Planta- 
tion of U. in the reign of James I. no 
permanent settlement was made in 
the rest of U. Enugration has al- 
ways been a drain on the population 
■of the province, which decreased from 
1,914,236 in 1891 to 1,582,826 In 1901. 
Novortheless, the proviaco is pros- 
perous, flax-spinning being the most 
■important industry nest to ogrioul- 
ture. Iron and salt ore worked in 
Antrim, and stone and various kinds 
of clay for bricks, etc., in other parts, 
tr. has always, owing to the prepon- 
derance of Protestants, professed 
itself ivilling to resist Home Rule d 
mdrance. ' The province is divided 
into Belfast and' Londonderry county 
boroughs and the counties of Antrim, 
Armagh, Cavan, Donegal, Do^vn, 
Fermanagh, Londonderry, Monaglian, 
and Tyrone. Sec separate articles 
■on these. Total area 8613 sq. m. 
Pop. (1911) 1,581,696. 

Ultimus Hreres (‘last heir’), in Scots 
law, the person entitled to succeed to 
heritable property where there arc no 
lawful heirs to take up the succession 
(see Tekce and Jus REPtora!). 

Ultor (‘ the avenger’), a title of Mars, 
the Roman god of war. Augustus 
built a temple to U. in the Homan 
forum. 

Ultramarine, the name given to a 
substance of a fine blue colour, 
originally Ob ' '' 

lazuli. It is I 

by heating . , , , 

with kaolin, charcoal, and sulpmw, ai, 
first ^vlth exclusion of air. The duU 
green product is converted into the 
blue cornpivmd by heating with 
sulphur witnvccess of air. Tho U. is 
made ready f\ use by washing and 
levigating. It iigstablc to light and 
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air, but is decomposed oven by weak 
acids. '■ Alnminiura, silicon, sodium, 
and sulphur are its chief constituents, 
but its exact constitution is not clear. 
It is used as a pigment for colouring 
papers and in laundrj- work. 

Ultramontane (■ beyond tho moun- 
tains,’ i.e. tho Alps), a term applied to 
Italy by countries N. of tlic Alps and 
transferred to tho Italian party in the 
Roman Catholic Church, who attach 
great weight to papal supromaov. 

UHra Vires (Lat. ‘ beyond one’s 
strength or power’), a legal phrase 
used particularly with regard to the 
limitation of tho legal or constitu- 
tional powers of a person, court, com- 
pany, or corporation. In company 
law anything done by a company out- 
side tho powere given in tho Memor- 
andum of Association (sec Company) 
is U. V. and void; nor can tho com- 
pany make it valid, oven if every 
member assents to it, because the 
rule is framed for the protection of 
future shareholders and tho public 
at largo, who may have dealings with 
tho company. Acts, howovor, be- 
yond the powers of tho directors only 
may be ratified by the shareholders; 
and acts U. V. tho Articles of Associa- 
tion can be indirectly cured by simply 
altering tho articles in tho proper 
manner. 

Ulugh-bog (1394-1449), a Tartar 
ince ar.d vr.v.fiion of 

rimur-bc - o" To-:;' and 

son of Slvi’’ : '.e v vi" ! so tho 

imperial i>t i;;i i>n the 

death of I'i ' i; i;i 1 • iiisson 
rebelled against hbn on account of 
the unjust suspicion with which ho 
had been treated, and U. was put to 
death. U. is roinembered chiolly as 
the founder of the observatory at 
Samerkand. 

Uiundi, a vU. in Zululand, Natal, 
the scene of several battles between 
the Zulus and tlio British. U. was tlie 
royal Icraal of tho Zulu Icings. 

Ulverston, a market tn. of Lanca- 
shire, England, in tho Furness dlst., 
94 m. N.E. of Barrow-in-Furness is 
connected by a ship-canal witli the 
estuary of the Loven, and lias a largo 
export trade. Pop. (1911) 9552. 

Ulysses, Ulyxos, or UUxos, tho 
name under which tho Greek hero, 
Cldysseus, was known among tho 
Romans. U., who Is tho hero of 
Homer’s Odyssey, was tho son of 
Laertes and Anticlcia (or, according 
to later tradition, of Sisyphus and 
Anticlcia), King of Ithaca, husband 
of Penelope, and father of Tclo- 
machus. Tho story of U., as related 
by Homer, has been much extended 
and modifled by later poets and 
mythograpliers. By Homer bo I? 
represented as the model of a prudent 
warrior, as a man of acuteness, and 
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always ready ' to devise means of taining hydrated oxides of iron and 
avoiding or escaping from diffi- manganese. The earthy pigment is 

cuitics, as superior to all men in in- washed and dried at 212° F. It then 

teliigence, in visdom equal to the constitutes ‘ raw runber ’ which, 
gods themselves, and in adversity calcined, becomes a rich brown 
courageous. Later poets sometimes colour — ‘ burnt umber. ’ 
represent liim in a different light, as Umbilical Cord, see Fcetus. 

cunning, false, and mean. When the Umbrella (Lat. umbra, shade), a 

Greek chiefs had resolved upon their portable protection from the sun or 
expedition against Troy, Agamem- rain, is of great antiquity. Its use 
non prevailed upon TJ. to join them, was known in China as early as the 
hut it was with great . difficulty he 11th century b.c., and ancient soulp- 
was induced 'to assist in the enter- tnres of it, have been discovered in 
prise. During the. war against Troy Nineveh, Persepolis, and Thebes 
he acted a prominent part, some- (Egypt). In the East , the U. was an 
times as a galiant warrior and some- emblem of rank. In ancient Greece 
times as a bold and cunning spy. and Rome Us. were regarded as 
Some say ho devised the stratagem effeminate and seldom used by men, 
of the wooden horse. After the de- but in the 12th century the Doge of 
struction of the city his wanderings 'Venice had an U. with the, ceremonial 
and sufferings began, winch form the significance of a canopy. In English 
interesting story of the Odyssey. literature reference, is made to the 
•' Ulzen, or Uelzen, a tn. of Hanover, U. hy Drayton (1620), Swift (Oily 
Prussia, 20 m. S.S.E. of Luneberg. Showers, 1710), and .Gay (Trivia, 
It has flax, sugar, .tobacco, and 171G). In the reign of Anne it w’as 
machinery manufs. Pop; 10,422. only used by women, the first man to 
Uma, or Parvatl, in Hindu mytho- carry it being Jonas Hanway (1712- 
logy, the consort of Siva. She is also 80), a Persian explorer. , The manu- 
known as ,Kati (the black one), factwe of Us. is clilefly carried on in 
Durga (the inaccessible), and iMaha- London, Glasgow, Manchester, Paris, 
devi, and' her worship is \videspread. and Lyons. They are made of a 
Uman, a tn.* in tlio gov. of Kiev, framework of steel ribs, covered with 
S.W. Russia, 120 m. S. of Kiev city; silk, cotton, alpaca, or gingham, and 
has a , horticultural college, and a supported by a wooden or metal 
trade in com, spirits, beer, tobacco, stick. . 

leather, and iron goods. It was long Umbrella Bird, or Cephaiopierus 
hold as a fort by the Cossacks of omatiis, a species of Cottingidee, 
Ukraine. Pop. 30,000. ■ which is peculiar on account of a 

Umarkot, Omorooto, or Amercote, large umbrella-shaped crest on its 
a tn. of Sind, India, on the banks of head. The bird itself is of a uniform 
the Narra. It exports the produce black phunage. 
of the desert, and the inhabitants arc Umbrella Tree, the name given for 
cliiefly Rajputs. . an obvious reason to many plants, 

Umballa, or Ambala, a city, cap. of notably to Magnolia Fraseri, Pari- 
Umballa diet., Punjab, India, 39 m. Hum Guineense, and a species of 
S. of Kalka; is an important railway Acacia. 

junction and military cantonment. Umbrette and Hammer-head are 
Pop. 80,000. The district has an names applied to Scopus umbrella, a 
area of 1851 sq. m. and a pop. of species of the family Ardeidte, to 
820,000. which the herons belong. The bird 

Umbel, the term applied to the dwells in the woods of Madagascar 
form of inflorescence eommon to near pools and rivers, and feeds qn 
plants of the order Umbellifera;. In small animals. 

the simple U. the pedicels spring Umbria, an ancient div. of Italy, 
from the same point of the peduncle lying betw'een Etruria on the W., the 
and the flowers are on one level, c.g. Sabine territory on the S., Picemim 
cowslip; and in the compound U. the on the E., and the Ager Gallicus on 
axis branches in an umbellato fashion the N. The original territory of the 
and each branch bears a simple U., Umbrians was continually plundered 
e.ff. hcmlqok. in the 6th century B.c. by Gallic and 

Umbelliform, an important and Etruscan invaders, until they were 
^vldcspread famllj- of Dicotyledons, restricted to the upland tracts of the 
contains about 1000 species. The Apeimines. They joined the Sam- 
llowcrs arc characterised by their five nites against Rome, but were sub- 
free sepals and petals (often minute), dued at Narnia (295). See Bucheler’s 
five free stamens, and the inferior Umbrica, 1883, and Hutton’s Cities 
bilocular ovarj* formed from two of Umbria, 1905. 
rarpels. Some of thocliiet genera are Umea, a seaport of IVesterbotten, 
Eryngium, Apium, Dauciis, Sweden, near the mouth of the Umea 
X Gulf of Botlmia, 95 m. N.E. 

Umbor, a natural pigment, con- of HernOsand. Pop. 5859. 
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Umpire, see Arbitration and 
Cricket. 

Umrer, a tn. of Nagpur dlst.. 
Central Provinces, India, 25’ m, S.E. 
of Nagpur. It manufs. cotton-oloth. 
Pop. 16,000. 

Umritsar, see Asihitsar. 

Umtali, a tn. on the B. border of 
Southern EJiodesia. It has railway 
works and is a centre of the gold 
trade. Pop. 840 whites. 

Unalaska, see Aleutian Island. 

Unao, a tn. and dist. in the Luck- 
now div. of the Central Provinces, 
India. The tovrn is 10 m. N.E. of 
Cawnpore, and has a population of 
13,500. The district has an area of 
1737 sq. m. and a pop. of 1,000,000. 

Unclaimed Dividends. By the Joint 
Stock Companies Winding-up Rules, 
where the liquidator has moneys re- 
presenting dividends which have been 
unclaimed or undistributed for six 
months after the date of receipt, ho 
must pay them into the Bank of 
England to the Companies Liquida- 
tion Account; after wliloh any person 
claiming to be entitled must obtain a 
certificate of his title from the liquida- 
tor, and apply to the Board of Trade 
for payment. By section 52 of the 
National Debt Act, 1870, unclaimed 
government stock, including therein 
dividends, is transferred to the 
National Debt Commissioners, and in 
the books of the Bank of England and 
the Bank of Ireland are entered the 
names and residences of the persons 
who held such stock prior to the trans- 
fer. This list is open to inspection by 
any person who can show ground for 
claiming. If he establishes his claim 
he may have the stock retransferred 
to him, together uith the amount of 
impaid dividends in cash, without in- 
terest ; but ho has no title to any 
accumulations arising from the invest- 
ment of such stock. 

Unconformity. Where an over- 
lying series of rocks rests upon the 
eroded edges of an older series, 
usually having a difierent dip, the 
beds are said to be unconformable, 
and the appearance is termed U. 

Unconsciousness, the condition in 
which no perceptions are made. As 
it is difficult to define consciousness, 
so is it difficult to define its opposite, 
but in common speech the state of U. 
implies a suspension of the ordinary 
mental phenomena of consciousness; 
the mind is a blank for the time being, 
as in sleep, coma, fainting, etc. The 
immediate cause of U. is a disturb- 
ance of the cerebral circulation, 
either by congestion, as in coma, 
diminution of blood, as In syncope, 
or poisoning, as during anmsthesia, 
etc. Normal individuals become 
habitually unconscious periodically 
by the phenomenon of sleep. It is 
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well established that the brain Is more 
or less drained of blood during sleep, 
but the exact manner in which the 
mechanism works is not yet known. 
It is certain, however, that cessation 
of activity is essential for the well- 
being of the higher nervous centres, 
and although the limbs and other 
parts are normally quiescent during 
sleep, tho state of U. is necessary 
primarily for the recuperation of the 
specific nervous agencies. It is 
doubtful it wo can speak of anv state 
of U. as complete ; even tho blankest 
of mental states appears to bo a 
mental state, while there are grada- 
tions running from a sound sleep 
through dreamy conditions to tho 
most alert state of general attention 
that we are capable of. Even in- 
tensity of attention is accompanied 
by a withdrawal of attention from 
subjects away from tho focus of 
consciousness, so that a person may 
be said, even when most determinedly 
awake, to be ‘ miconscious ’ of manv 
things. See HTPNOTisst. 

Unction, see Extreme Unction. 

Underoliff, The, a succession of 
cliffs and terraces sloping towards tho 
sea on the S. coast of tho Isle of 
Wight, and extending from Dunnoso 
past Ventnor to Blackgang Cfiiino, 
which seem to have been formed by 
landslips. The district extends for 
about 7 m., and is from 1 m. to i m. 
in width. 

Underground Dwellings are dis- 
tinguished from cave, mound, or rock 
dwellings in being excavated and 
strengthened inside. They are pro- 
historic and belong originally to the 
stone age, though probably con- 
tinued in use to much later times. 
In folk-loro they are associated w-itli 
fairies, dwarfs, etc., tho ovidonco 
pointing to habitation by conquered 
ahoriginals of small statmo. Their 
distribution from China, Korea, and 
Japan, along the nortliern stretch of 
the Old World to Scandlnavin ; their 
presence in Iceland, Greenland. N. 
America, and tho Aleutian Isles, in all 
of which places they are yet found in 
use ; and their ooourronoo in a bcit 

r- - - , • •„ con- 

3 rlgor- 
- north- 
They 

occur in many forms, gradually pass- 
ing into that of mound dwellings 
(q.i!.). In Scotland they are numerous 
in the upper valley of the R. Don, 
being knmvn as crU-houscs, Piets' 
Jiouses, or weems, and evidently form- 
ing villages. They arc supported by 
masonry of tho simple, massive, 
Cyclopean . kind, with no mortar, 
carvings, inscriptions, or marks of 
tools. Tho cave of Raitts in Inver- 
ncss-shiro has tho form of a horse- 
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shoo Tvith one limb truncated, and is 
about 70 it. lontr, 8 it. broad, and 7 it. 
high. The side walls converge ■up- 
wards and are covered with large 
slabs. At Pitcur, in Forlarshlre, the 
length oi an U. D. is nearly 70 yds., 
entered by means of ladders or 
notched poles, but could hardly have 
been intended for deience. They may 
have been used in remote and un- 
desired places as normal residences, 
or probably more often as places of 
concealment to which the inhabi- 
tants might retire when threatened 
by attack. 

Underground Railroad, a secret 
system formed in the Northern States 
of America before the Civil War in 
order to assist fugitive slaves to reach 
Canada, where they were safe from 
recapture. Guidance, shelter, food, 
and clothing were provided by the 
sympathisers. 

Underground Railway, see London 
— Traffic. 

Under-sheriff, see Shekeff. 

Understanding, in philosophy, a 
term used in two somewhat different 
senses. By the older English philo- 
soplUcal writers, such as Locke and 
Hume, it Is used to denote the human 
mind m general, and the human in- 
tclleot in particular, in opposition to 
the faculties of emotion and volition. 
It is now more used In the sense given 
it by Kant and developed by Hegel. 
In this sense U. is the lower faculty 
of the mind which deals ■with pheno- 
mena, while reason is the higher 
factdty dealing ■with noumena or 
universals. 

Underwood. In law, saleable U., as 
opposed to timber trees intended for 
permanent growth, may be defined as 
‘ woods consisting of oak, ash, or 
elm, which are universally timber 
trees, or of beech, which may be 
timber by custom, or willow, the 
stools of which can be and are so 
treated as to produce a succession of 
saleable crops.’ In less judicial lan- 
guage U. is small trees or shrubs 
o^ving amongst larger trees. A 
nant for life or for a term of years 
is entitled to cut and make use of 
U., if ripe for cutting, but may be 
restrained from improper cutting or 
from cutting from saplings. 

UnderwTlter, see lNSUB.tNCE. 

Undeveloped Land Duty, see Land 
Taxes. 

Undines, the name given in the 
fanciful system of the Paracelsists 
to the elementary spirits of the water. 
They are of the female sex. Among 
all the different orders of elemental 
spirits they intermarry most readily 
with human beings, and the U. who 
gives birth to a ohUd under such a 
union receives ■with her babe a human 
soul. But the man who takes an U. 


to ■wife must be careful not to go on 
the water with her, or at least not to 
anger her while there, for in that case 
she will return to her original element. 
Baron de la Motto Fouqu6 has made 
this Paracelsist fancy the basis of 
an exquisite tale, entitled Undine. 

Unduo Influence. In law, a con- 
tract to which a party has been in- 
duced to give his consent by the 
exercise of U. I. on the part of 
another is voidable. So also a ■wiU 
can be attacked by interested parties 
on the same ground. Presumptions 
of U. I. arise generally in connection 
with gifts. It is entirely a question of 
fact whether in any particular case 
U. I. was used. The law ■wiU not pre- 
sume U. I. until it is first proved that 
the relationship between the parties 
was or is such that one of them was 
likely to be able to exercise his in- 
fluence over the other, and then it is 
open to the defendant to rebut the 
inference from sueh relationship. The. 
relations of solicitor and client, 
parent and child, guardian and ward, 
trustee and beneficiary are all pre- 
sumed to give the former, in each 
case, influence over the latter. But 
the strenprth of the presumption de- 
pends entirely on the intimacy of the 
relationship, e.g. that of a doctor and 
his patient is in most cases not 
nearly so close as that of a guardian 
and ward. U. I. is not in any way a 
doctrine mecially connected ^vith de- 
fective will power, though such fact, 
if present, may be a strong element 
for the consideration of a judge or 
jury. 

Undulatory Theory, see Inteb- 
FERENCE, Light, Optics, etc. 

Unearned Increment, see Incre- 
ment, Uneaknbd. 

Unemployment. It is only ■within 
recent years that anything like a 
scientific attempt has been made by 
the state to grapple with the pro- 
blem of U. So far as skUled labour is 
concerned, the removal in the course 
of the last century of most legislative 
restrictions on trades unions left those 
institutions free to go beyond their 
primary purpose of providing benefits 
to distressed members and to or- 
ganise specialised classes of labour in 
such a way as to mitigate the evihs of U. 
in such classes. From the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when the vagrant 
or vagabond class had increased so 
as to require legislative attention, the 
only remedy the state had to offer 
was the Poor Law system, and in ex- 
tending out-door relief the policy of 
the Poor Law ignored all distinctions 
between the destitute through trade 
depression and the congenital loafer 
or ‘ unemployable.’ The recognition 
of the differences between the class 
of unemployed who are of good 
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character and can ehiow good in- 
dustrial records, the aged, infirm, 
or Inefiicient unemployed, dnd tho 
morally defective unemployed, has 
at least resulted in an endeavour to 
meet these diflerent classes rvith 
different remedies. Most modem re- 
medies are, for the most part, and 
indeed necessarily, counteractive 
rather than constructive. Positive 
remedies, as, for instance, the pro- 
vision of work on afforestation or land 
reclamation schemes, have often 
been suggested but never seriously 
put into practice; such schemes do not 
supply the need of permanent sHiled 
work for the skilled uneihployed, and 
it would not be difficult to snow that 


Unemployment 


,and that it is ‘ not easy to sec how 
Ithls periodic failure on the part of tho 
community to make the most of its 
productive power can bo repaired.’ 
There is no doubt that much U. 
is due to tho varjung needs of 
the seasonal trades, especially the 
building trade, and tho same rvritcr 
suggests that tho effects of periodic 
failure may be counteracted bv 
public authorities taking care that 
their demand for labour shall vary 
inversely rather than directly as the 
trade cycle, but it is difficult to see 
■ how such a policy can be any more 
economically sound tlian a soliomo of 
afforestation or any otlier sohomo for 
tho artificial creation of a demand for 


■ Fluctuations in Employment — ^Percentaoe Unemployed in 
Trades Unions (1001-12) 

(From the Sixteenth Abstract of Labour Statistics of Vie United Kingdom) 


■ ' ■ 

Year 

General , 
Percentage 
for all 
Unions in- 
cluded in 
Returns 

Mean Annual Percentage returned as Unemployed in 

Engineering, 
, Ship- 
building, 
and Metal 

1 

Building 

Wood- 
working A* 
Furnishing 

Printing 
and Book- 
binding 

All other 
trades in- 
cluded in 
the Ueturn.s 

1001 

3-3 

• 3-8 

3-0 

3-7 

4-5 

2'1 

1002 

-4-0 

6-5 

4-0 

4-1 

4’C 

1‘.9 I 


.4-7 

, 6-6 

4-4 

4-7 

4-4 

2'5 

t 1004 


8-4 

7-3 


4-7 

3-0 

1005 


6’6 

8-0 

5-8 

5’1 

2-3 

1006 

3-0 

4-1 

6-0 

4’8 

4’6 

I’O 

1007 

3’7 

4-9 

7-3 

4-6 

4-3 

I’G 

1008 

7-8 

12-5 

11-6 

8'3 

5-5 

2-1) 1 


7-7 


11-7 

7-C 

5'G 

2-6 ) 

1010 

4-7, 

G-8 

8-3 

5'4 

4-0 

r>«o 1 

1011 

3-0 

3-4 

4-2 

3-3 

5-1 

2’i I 

1912 

1 

3-2 

, 3-0 

3-7 

3-1 

5-2 

2-1 j 


a policy of creating work by the state 
can have little better ooonomio results 
than the direct pecuniary dole. From 
statistics supplied by metropolitan 
distress committees under the Un 
employed Workmen Act, 1005, it 
appears that only about 15 per cent, 
of the unemployed are skilled workers, 
and though in drawing inferences 
from such an estimate it Is of vital 
importance to take into account those 
whom chronic U. has rendered vir- 
tually unfit or unskilled, it is reason- 
able to assume that tho state is 
justified in focussing its attention 
mainly on the problem of tho casual 
unemployed class and in formulating 
schemes for decasualising suchlabour. 
Professor (jhapman (in Palgrave’s 
Dictionarv of Political 
points out tho imdeniable 
fluctuations in employmen ■ 

trade unionists are * closely correlated j 
with the cyclical trade movements,’- 


labour. The principal modem means 
of diminishing U., whether abroad or 
in England, niii^:_(l) Labour E.v- 
ebang • - ■ . • ’ grow out 

of th< 1 ■ ■ system of 

local Tho great 

benef ■ , ibour ex- 

changes, American State unemploy- 
ment offices, French public labour 
bureaux, or by n-liatever name these 
institutions may bo called, is that 
they mobilise labour or apprise tho 
man in search of work of a vacancy 
suited to his abilities far more quickly 
and efficiently than ho can do so 
idmscK (see Labouk Exoilanoes), 
(2) Labour Colonies, These institu- 
tions arc fully dealt with under 
Labodh Colonies; it is only neces- 
‘ ■ — hero that they are mostly 
0 of penal or reformatory 
and exist rather to de- 
casualise unsldllcd labour by tho 
supply of more or less unromuncratlvo 
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work than to give work to the fit (see ; cantons inangnrated compulsory 
also Borstal ; Prevention of ; schemes, though with very varying 
Crime). (3) Insurance. Compulsory degrees, of success. In France 
and voluntary state insurance against . attempts have been made to work a 
TJ. is the latest remedy in English ‘ system of subsidisation under state 
industrial history. But a compul- direction of trade union unemployed 
sory insurance scheme had existed ' imsurance. but Professor Chapman 


Number of Unemployment Books issued under the National InsuR' 
ANCE Act up to July 12, 1913. 

(From the Siodeenlh Ahsiract of Labour Slalislics of the United Kingdom) 


Occupation 

Building 

and 

Comtruc- 
tion of 
Works 

Ship- 

building 

Engin- : Con- j 
eeriag ‘stTVetion 
and Iron 1 of i 

founding j Vehicles | 

Saw- 

milling 

Other 

insured 

work- 

people 

1 1 

1 I 

Total 

Bricklayers 

79,319 

129 

1,832' 26 



3,622 

84,928 

Masons 

48,809 



30 ! — 

— 

2,380 

51,225 

Carpenters 

150,029 

13,871 

10,118" 4,940: 

1,241 

10,762 

191,561 

Plumbers 

44,414 

3,047 

2,808 1 -SOI] 

— 

2,117 

52,950 

Plasterers 

24,523 

— 

147 

24,670 

Painters 

153,939 

5,880 

0,200! 17,6291 

59 

2,087 

185,794 

Sawyers, etc. 
Navvies and 
Contractors’ 

0,393 

1,390 

2,723 ; 2,996 1 

> t 

! i 

8,904 


22,406 

Labourers 
Platers, 
Riveters, 
and Boiler- 

150,038 


124 — 

i 1 

, 



150,762 

■ 

1 

makora 

3,430 

53,801 

41,601 ; 2,640 !' 

— 

1,454 102,9261 

Shipwrights 

Pattern- 

20 

31,189 


— 


31,215 

makers 

Moulders 

314 

971 

14,343 ' 442 ; 

— 

224 

16,294 

(Metal) 

72 

1,003 

87,787 1 1,559 : 

— 

1,300 

91,727 

Smiths 

Erectors, 

Turners, 

3,900 

5.000 

27,928: 10,492 i 
' 1 

1 i 

70' 

7,903 

55,299 

Fitters 
Metal 5Ia- 

7,425 

12,497 

240,721 ! 33,201 i 

i 

330 

25,338 

319,572 

chinists 

Wiremen, 

771 

2,034 

71,079 , 10,899 

— 

1,30G 

92,689 

Electricians 

5,072 

1,988 

19,219 1,023 i 

— 

2,090 

30,592 

Cycle Makers 
Motor Chas- 


— 

— ’ 14,775 i 

1 

— 


14,775 

sis Makers 
Coach- 




— , 0,923 ; 

— 


6,923 

makers 

Cabinet- 

— 


— 44,299 j 

‘ 

005 

44,904 ; 

makers 

4,724 

2,380 

602 5,038: 

93 ; 

t 


13,437 ! 

Other skilled 



‘ 


Workers 

Labourers, 

15,097 

3,847 

32,279 4,039 

129 , 

903 

57,494 i 

etc. 

340,967 

134,001,306,169 47,283; 

8,292 23,484 

800,790 j 


1,047,008 

274,228 

805,563 '210,028 19,118 86,334 

2,508,939 j 


for some years in Germany prior to points out two vital defects in this 
the passing of the National In- 'System : (1) The state subsidies would 
Burance Act of 1911 in England. A- probably be used to support strikes; 
voluntary system ^vas tried in Cologne (2) it makes an invidious distinction 
and Leipzig over ten years ago, but; between unionist labour and non- 
it wa.s soon found that the amount i unionist labour, with the result that 
expended on benefits far exceeded | the latter would be almost bound to 
the revenue from contributions. Pro- ' start independent schemes. As to 
flting by this lesson some of the S'wiss > the pro'visions of the National In- 

M 2 
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relative to TJ. 
National In- 


^rance Act, 1911, 
insurance, see under 
SDEANOE Act. 

Ungava, a former dist. of Labrador, 
Canada, occupying all the Interior of 
the peninsula. Area 355,000 sq. m. 
It contains numerous lakes and is 
watered by many small rivers. It is 
now absorbed in Ontario, but the 
district is still unorganised. Fort 
Chimo is the chief port. Pop. 
5113. 

Unger, Franz (1800-70), an Austrian 
botanist and geolo^st, bom in 
Styria. He was appointed professor 
of botany at Gratz (1836) and at 
Vienna (1850). He - ■■ ■ - i 
iomie und Physidlog, 

1855, and Geologie i • , 

Waldbaume, 1869. 

Unger, Joseph (6. 1828), an Aus- 
trian jurist and statesman, bom 
and educated in Vienna, and became 
professor of.jurisprudence in the uni- 
versity there in 1857. He entered 
politics in 1867 and held several im- 
portant posts. His chief work is 
Sysiem des OeslerreichiscTien AUgem- 
einen Privatrechts, 1856-59. 

Unguent, see Ointment. 

■ Ungulita, a la^e order of hoofed 
mammals, including the Ruminantia 
and Paohydermata of Cuvier. The 
feet are never plantigrade and the 
toes are never clawed, and number 
more than four only in the elephants 
(Probosoidea). 

Ungvar, a tn., cap. of oo. Ungvar, 
N.E. Hungary, on the Ung, 80 m. 
N.N.E. of Debreczln. It is a see of 
the Greek Church. There is a mineral 
spring and a trade in wine and timber. 
Pop. 15,000. . ^ „ 

Uniats, those commumties of B. 
Christians which acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Pope and are not 
required by him to accept certain of 
the W. disciplinary regulations. In 
general, they use their own liturgy In 
their own tongue, use leavened bread, 
and have a married clergy. They are 
governed by special papal decrees. 

Unicorn (Lat. unus, one; comus, 
horn), a fabulous animal referred 
to by Greek and Latin writers. It 
was said to be a native of India, re- 
sembling a horse in shape and size, 
and having one straight horn li 
oubits long on its forehead. It was 
very swift. The figure is used in 
heraldry. 

Unieh, Unije, or Uruco, a maritime 
tn. of Trebizond, Asia Minor, on 
Black Sea, 50 m. S.E. of Samsun. 
Pop. about 10,000. 

Uniform : Military. — Originally;, 
since regiments were usually raised 
almost as mercenary bands through 
the colonel of the regiment, the garb , 
of the units of that regiment was de- 
cided by its commanding ofiicer. No < 


Uniform 


regularity was observed, and the 
choice of garb depended entirely upon 
me taste of the officer commanding. 
The regiments raised for the service 
of the king wore naturally tlio livery 
of the king; this was scarlet, and so in 
the course of time all regiments came 
to wear a scarlet livery and to dctcr- 
nune their origin only by a differen- 
tiation of the facings which thov wore 
such facings being generafiV the 
colour of the livery of tlie officer who 
raised them. The royal regiments, 
such as the household troops, wore 
the blue facings of the royal house. 
Gradually it came to bo customary 
— giments of the same arm to 
more closely to one another 
atter of U. Hence we find 
during the Stuart and Georgian 
periods great changes being made In 
such direction, so that it became pos- 
sible to call tho costume of each regi- 
ment a U. The original Stuart c.iva- 
Uer hat passed first of all into tho 
three-cornered hat that distinguished 
Marlborough’s troops, and next into 
the cocked hat of tho middle Georgian 
period. During the whole of this 
period tho soldiers wore tho knee 
breeches which for so long were tho 
usual dress of tho oivilion. The short 
coat which for so long was universal 
in all branches of the sorrico was re- 
placed by the tunic in all regiments 
save tho Highland and tho Royal 
Artillery. Theunscrviooability of tho 
army clothes was shown drastically 
during the Crimean War, and tho 
Mutiny again proved that these 
should be replaced by somotliing 
lighter and more serviceable for sol- 
diers on foreign service. During the 
S. African War tho troops were clad 
in khaki, and this has been now 
adopted as the service dress of nU, or 
practically all, troops. Some of our 
troops have borrowed tho models of 
their drees from abroad. Tho hussars 
have the Hungarian dress, and wear 
a busby which has now developed 
into a bugo fur-covered hat with a 
strip of cloth stitched to tho side. Tho 
lancers wear tho U. of tho Polish 
Ulilans, on tho model of which they 
are founded. The cuirass was adopted 
by the dragoons and tho household 
cavalry. Tho infantry head-dress has 
undergone many changes: the cocked 
hat gave place to the shako, and this, 
in the course of time, to tho cloth, 
spiked helmet which is worn to-day. 
Towards the end of Inst century nil 
royal regiments wore blue facings, 
all non-royal regiments white facings 
If English or Welsh, yellow it Scottl.sh, 
and green If Irish. Now. however, 
this has been altered, and the regi- 
ments wear the facings which they 
held previous to 1881. 

Military Badges . — These denote 
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rank in the case o£ oiEcers, and are crossed flags; a marksman, usually 
then worn cither on the shoulder, crossed rifles; a stoker, a propeller; 
collar, or sleeve, and in the case of armourers, a gun and crossed axe and 
non-commissioned men proficiency in hammer; blacksmiths and wheel- 
some special branch, and are then wrights, crossed axe and hammer; a 
worn on the sleeve. Officers’ badges torpedo-man, a crossed gun and tor- 
are ; one star, second-lieutenant ; two pedo. Chief petty officers are known 
stars, lieutenant; three stars, captain; by the distinctive buttons which they 
cro\vn, major ; lieutenant-colonel, wear, as also are engineer artifi cers, 
crown and one star ; colonel, crown Uniformalion, see Catachtssiai. 
and two stars ; brigadier-general. Action. 

sword and baton; major-general. Uniformity, Acts of, a series of Acts 
sword and baton and one star; lieu- passed by parliament for the regu- 
tenant-general, sword and baton, larising of public worship in England, 
crown and two stars; general, sword The Act of 1559 Imposed the Prayer 
and baton, crown and three stars; Book on the whole kingdom, and re- 
field-marshal, crossed batons in a quired all persons to attend their 
wreath of laurel and crown. Profit- parish church. The best-kno\Tn Act, 
ciency badges are denoted by : however, is that of 1662. This re- 
crossed colours, colour - sergeant ; quired the now Prayer Book to be 
crossed axes, pioneer; spur, farrier; used in all churches and places of 
signaller, crossed flags; marksman, worship throughout the kingdom, 
crossed rifles; wheelwright, a wheel. For their refusal to conform to this 
NavaI/. — No uniformity of dress regulation, a largo number of minis- 
can be said to have appeared in the ters who had been inducted into bene- 
navy until about the year 1660. The flees during the commonwealth period 
Tudor Uvery of green was worn during were compelled to give up their posts, 
the Tudor period and replaced by a The 1872 Act authorised- certain 
scarlet livorj' under the Stuarts. 'The shortened forms of services and made 
first attempt to obtain any unlfor- provision for special services, 
mity was due to the official designa- Union ; 1. The cap. of Union co., 
tlon of the clothes which were stocked S. Carolina, U.S.A., 70 m. N.W. of 
in the slop chest. In the 17th and Columbia, with cotton mills. Pop. 
18th centuries the seamen wore usu- (1910) 5623. 2. A tn. of Hudson oo., 
aUy kilt, trousers, a pea-jacket, and New Jersey, U.S.A., on Hudson R., 
small cocked hat. These cooked hats opposite New York. Pop. (1910) 
were replaced by soft hats towards 21,023. 

the end of the 1 8th century , and about Union, or Tokelau, a group of islets 

the same time an attempt was made in the Pacific, situated between lat. 
to introduce n U. for officers. The 8° 30' and 11° S., and long. 171° and 
sailor collar which is worn at the pre- 172° W., 350 m. N.E. of Samoa. The 
sent time dates its origin from the principal are Fakaafo, Nukunono, 
time when sailors wore pigtails,’ and Nassau, Atafu, and they belong to 
were worn to prevent the hair soiling Britain, being included in the Gilbert 
theunltorm. During the revolutionary and Ellice Isies. Copra is the chief 
wars sailors wore a blue jacket and product. Area 7 sq. m. Pop. 1000. 
white trousers. By the middle of Union, or Workhouse, see Poor 
the 19th century both officers’ and Laws. 

men’sUs.wcrefixedverymuohasthcy Union-Castle Steamship Line was 
are at the present time. The present formed by the amalgamation of the 
monkey jacket replaced the blue Union (founded 1853) and the C’stle 
tunic about 1889. A white uniform (founded 1872) Lines in 1900. The 
is worn in the tropics. Union Line from 1857 carried on a 

Naval Badges. — The term badge is mail and passenger service from 
applied in the navy only to the dis- Southampton to the Cape and Natal, 
tinctive signs worn by the men and and at the time of its amalgamation 
boys. The distinctive marks of the had a fleet of twenty-three vessels, 
varying grades of officers are not tech- The Castle Line from 1872 shared the 
nlcaUy called badges, although the government’s mail contract with the 
term is often commonly applied. Union Line, starting from London 
Naval badges are worn as signs of instead of Southampton ; in 1900 it 
good conduct, special qualifications, had a fleet of twenty vessels. There is 
and rank. A first-class petty officer now a fleet of forty -four vessels, with 
wears crossed anchors surmounted by a gross tonnage of 319,360. The 
acrorni; a second-class petty officer, Edinburgh Castle, built 1910, has a 
an anchor surmounted by a crown; a tonnage of 13,320. 
chief seaman, an anchor. On the left Unionidae, a family of eulamelli- 
arm good-conduct badges are worn, branchiate molluscs, is represented 
Badges denoting special quallflca- by various living species in the fresh 
tions are worn on the right arm; chief water of Africa, America, and other 
among them are: a signalman, parts of the world. The genus Mar- 
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contains the - river peari- 


Unitarianism 


- (Irish). The U. ol Great 
Bntain and Ireland was eiteoted on 
Jan. 1, 1801, alter heing rejected bj" 
the Irish Commons the previous year 
by only one vote. The ‘ bigoted lury 
ol Irish Protestants,’ the attitude ol| 
the Irish Parliament during the dis- 
putes over the regency, and the lact 
that it was only by ‘ hard bribery ’ 
that the English government, could 
secure their co-operation in the 
simplest measures ol administration, 
all conspired to convince Pitt at the 
end ol the ISth century ol the abso- 
lute political necessity for U. There 
can be no doubt that the Act ol 
Union was passed contrary to the 
wishes of the whole Catholic popula- 
tion of Ireland: but this was prior to 
the days ol electoral reform, and the 
representatives ol the Irish people, 
such as they were at that time in the 
Irish Parh'ament, were eventually in- 
duced by a Ubcral and shameless dis- 
tribution of pensions and peerages to 
withdraw their opposition to the Bill. 
The Act provided that one hundred 
Irish members should become part of 
the House of Commons at Westmin- 
ster, and twenty -eight temporal with 
IrmriipjrJtuaJ pears, co-opted Sot each 
Parliament by their fellow peers, 
should represent Ireland in the House 
of Lords. Commerce between the two 
countries was to be free from all re- 
strictions, and the trading privileges ol 
each were to be freely extended to the 
other, while there was to bo a propor- 
tional distribution of the burden el 
taxation between the two nations. 
The English Parliament, however, 
reckoned without its host in the shape 
ol agrarian discontent and poverty, 
not to mention the rankling sense 
of injustice that has lurked in the 
bosom ol Irish Catholics ever since 
the earliest days ol the English settle- 
ments ; and the ‘ Irish question ’ has 
never ceased to bo the great thorn in 
the side of every British government 
of modern times. Some measure ol 
tranquillity was restored to Ireland in 
1870 when an Act was passed to im- 
prove the position ol the Irish tenants, 
and again in 1881 when the Gladstone 
government of that year gave tenants 
the right to sell or transfer their right 
ol tenure, to demand that rents 
should be fixed, and that leases should 
be renewed for a definite period. 
None of these or later land reforms, 
however, have satisfied the Irish 
people, and peace ol an ambiguous 
nature has only been preserved by 
such coercive measures as the Irish 
Crimes Act ol 1S92, passed by the 
Conservative Government under Lord 
Salisbury. The ‘ Irreducible mini- 
mum ’ of Irish demands at the present 


day is still the creation of an Iri.sh 
Parliament to sit in Dublin, with 


with the principle that the Irisli 
escoutive should bo responsible solely 
to the Irish Parliament. (The sub- 
ject ol Homo Rule and the main argu- 
mente for and against ‘ separation ' 
will be found dealt with in tho article 
so entitled.) 

Unionist, see Pouticai, Pabtifs 

Union Jack, sec Fi.ag. 

Union Steamship Company ol New 
Zealand was originally formed to 
carry on communication between the 
different ports of Now Zealand and 
with Australasia. In 1875 the present 
company was formed, and extended 
its services to tho Pacific, Canada, 
and India. There is a fleet of sixty- 
tlireo steamers pith a total tonnage 
of 158,000. Tho largest vessel is tho 
Uakura (8075 tons). 

Uniontown, a bor. of Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., and tho nap. of Fayette co., 
44 m. S.S.E. of Pittsburg. Among tho 
industries are glass-blowing and iron 
[founding. Pop. (1910) 13,344. 

Union University, Soheneotady, Now 
lynrJ^, wasfmmded Js 179JS as a aoa- 
seotarian centre of higher oduoatlon 
by representatives of various de- 
nominations. It owes its growth and 
development very largely to tho 
energetic and enlightened policy o( 
Dr. S. Nott, who was its president 
for over fifty years. In 1913 it had 
769 students on its books nith 123 
instructors. 

Unit, see Units. 

Unitarionism. Tho term, in its 
strict and literal senso, denotes 
simply belief in one God, and when 
thus understood is a generic term 
applicable not only to Christianity 
but also to Judaism, hlohammedan- 
ism, and oven to Deism. But it hasno w 
almost entirely lost this general sense, 
and is almost invariably used ns tho 
designation of tho belief held by 
certain Protestants who, vvhllo re- 
jecting tho whole Bohemo of orthodox 
theology, have yet some kind of belief 
in tho pre-eminent position of Jesus 
Clirist in the world's lilstory. 'I'fiis 
definition is somewhat vague, but tho 
necessity for vagueness will bo Been 
when we remember that certain 
Unitarians have shown sncli a zeal 
against dogmatism and definition as 
to object to tho term Unitarian itself. 
No confession of faith has over been 
Issued by a Unitarian body, and It Is 
difficult not to fall into a list of nega- 
tions when describing Unlturlnnlsm. 
Unitarians deny tho divinity of Jesus 
Christ, tho doctrines of original sin, 
the atonement, and eternal punish- 
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ment held by the Evangelical i brought about risings In the K. of 
churches. Unitarians lay great strefes ! Ireland in 1797 and 1798, marked by 
on the Fatherhood of God and on the bloody atrocities. Help -was expected 
universal brotherhood of men. They from France, but none came, and the 
have always treated the Bible in a ■ rebellion was subdued. See Madden’s 
rationalistic manner, and mostmodern ; Tlie United Irishmen, 1858. 
Unitarians would regard its inspira- i United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
tion as differing only in degree and fformerly called the North-Western 
not in kind from that of other great ' Provinces and Oudh), in British India, 
literature. The English Unitarians is situated in the vaUey of the Upper 
trace their descent from those Pres- ' Ganges. The province is bounded by 
byterians whose ministers were j 'Tibet, Nepal, Bengal, and the native 
ejected in 1GC2, and whose chapels states of Central India. The total 
are now mostly in Unitarian hands, area is 112,243 eq. m. The teiritor:.- 
The name Pre.sbyterian is still largely is mostly plain land, watered by the 
retained. Many of the American con- Ganges and the Rampur. To the N. a 
grcgationalists are also Unitarian in spnr of the Himalayas encloses the 
belief. A comparison of Unitarianism border of the province. The climate is 
with Arianism and Socinianism may hot and rather unhealthy. Wheat, 
bo made by reference to the articles rice, barley, millet, maize, and sugar- 
on these Bnbjeets. Unitarianism still cane are grown in considerable quan- 
flourishes most in the districts which tities. The principal manufactures 
embraced it at the time of the Soeini, are cotton, leather, opium, sugar, and 
and especially in Trausylvania. In indigo. The United Provinces is 

this country, during the reigns of governed by a '' ' < ■ 

Edward VI., Elizabeth, and James I., acting under th 
several persons expiated the offence governor-general ■ ' 
of this form of heresy at the stake, legislative council to advise and assist 
During the Commonwc-alth, the first the lieutenant-governor in his duties, 
avowedly Unitarian society was gath- which is partly nominative and partly 
ered together by John Biddle, but did \ elective in its constitution. There are 
not survive him. A more stable orga - 1 forty -four district boards, and a 
nisation was that made in 1775 by | police force ofilcered by Englishmen. 
Theophilus Lindsay, who had seceded ■ In 1901 the population of the United 
from the Established Church in the : Provinces was 47,091,782 for Agra 
preceding year. Unitarians, ■ how- ; and 34,858,705 for Oudh, of whom 
ever, continuedto suffer under various 'the vast majority are Hindus. The 
civil disabilities until 1813, when the j United Provinces is one of the most 
last of these were removed- See J. H. i important of the Indian provinces, 
Allen, Historical Sketch of the Uni- ' and contains such cities as Caivnpore, 
tarian Movement, 1883 ; Clarke, Uni- \ Benares, Agra,Allahabad,and Meerut. 
tarian Belief, 1884 ; and Modem, United Service Institution, The 
Unitarianism, 1886 ; and the writ- j Royal, situated in Whitehall, It was 
ings of W. E. Channing, J. Priestley, , established in 1831 for the promotion 
J. Martineau, and others. j of naval and military art, science, and 

United Free Church of Scotland, a literature. The museum fentrance 
Scottish Presbyterian body, formed j Gd.) contains a famous Rubens celling, 
in 1900 by the union of the United : and models of Trafalgar and Water- 
Presbyterian Church and the Free I loo. and many relics and trophies. 
Church of Scotland (q.v.). This union ! United States Weather Bureau, an 
was the result of a long Eerics of ' institution of the same type as the 
negotiations prompted by a strong i British Meteorological Office. The 
and general desire for reunion. To j official recording of weather com- 
bring it about it was necessary to act ' menced in 1870 under the Secretary 
contrary to the title deeds of the Free , for War, but in 1890 a bureau was 
Church, and the small body who established under the Department of 
refused to take part in this act (the ' Agriculture ■ivith headquarters in 
‘ Wee Frees ’) successfully sub- ; Washington and stations all over the 
stantiated their claim to the property ; U.S.A. The duties are primarOy the 
of the Churcli. I recording of weather with a view to 

United Irishmen, a league founded ‘ forecasting these are, in the States, 
in 1791 by Theobald Wolfe Tone, ' of much greater importance inland 
mainly in order to secure the political ! than is the case in Britain, owing to 
emancipation of Roman Catholics ' the larger area and the occurrence of 
and Dissenters. Its members were, ! different climatic zones. Scientifi- 
therefore, drawn from almost all the ! cally, the exploration of the upper 
Irish religious bodies. Its organisa- • currents of the air has been a valu- 
tion was largely a result of the move- j able work. Weather observations 
mentconnectedwiththeFrcnchRevo- ‘ were begun in the early part of the 
lution.andltwasmarkcdbyavigorons ! 19th century in connection with the 
antipathy to everything English. It ‘army medical staff. In 1847 the 
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Smithsonian Institution, in 1869 the 
Cincinnati Observatory, commenced 
extended meteoroiog’ical wort. The 
true co-ordination of these efforts 
was finally brought about by the 
establishment of the Weather Bureau, 
and the publication of its reports. 

United States of America : Geo- 
graphical position and boundaries . — 
The U. S. lie roughly between 35° Jf. 
and 49° N. lat., and 69° W. and 125° 
W. long. The boundaries are the 
Atlantic Ocean on the E., the Gulf of 
Mexico and Mexico on the S., the 
Pacific Ocean on the W., and the 
Dominion of Canada on the N. 

Surface . — The surface of the U. S. 
from E. to W. may be divided as 
follows : (1) The Atlantic Plain, 

which extends from the coast to the 
Alleghany Mts. (2) The Mississippi 
VaUey and Great Central Plain, 
which extends from the Adeghany 
Mts. W. to the Rocky Mts. (3) The 
Western Highlands. (4) The Pacific 
Slope, which extends from the Rocky 
Mts. to the Pacific Ocean. 

31ountains . — The chief mountain 
systems are the Appalachian region 
in the E. and the Rocky Mts. in the W. 

1. The Appalachian system con- 
sists of very ancient rooks, which 
wore elevated in former ages to n 
great height, and then reduced by 
erosive forces to a broad lowland. 
More recent elevation is responsible 
for some of the present ranges, while 
others are remainders of the earlier 
movements which have resisted 
erosive forces. The surface of this 
region to-day is a series of parallel 
ranges divided by fertile valleys. The 
various ridges are named as follows : 
the Blue Ridge, which lies nearest the 
Atlantic ; the Kittatinny Chain ; the 
Alleghany Mts., which lie in the 
western part of Virginia and the cen- 
tral part of Pennsylvania ; the Cum- 
berland Mts., on the eastern boundary 
of Tennessee and Kentucky ; the 
Catsklll Mts., in the state of Now 
York, which are continued in the 
Sacondago Chain ; the Green Mts., in 
the state of Vermont ; the Hudson 
River Higldands ; and tho hills of 
New Hampshh'e. There is no peak of 
marked elevation in the AppMaohian 
region, the highest point being Mt. 
Washington in Now Hampshire, 
which reaches a height of nearly 
7000 ft. 

2. The Rocky Mt. system is com- 
posed of compai'ativelj' recent forma- 
tions, and in some parts elevation 
stUl goes on. Many of tho ranges are 
anticlinal, and many peaks rise to 
great heights. Volcanoes and extinct 
volcanoes are numerous. The U. S. 
Rooky Mt. system extends from 29’ 
N. to 49° N. lat., a distance of about 
2000 m. Tho system is continued in 
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Canada. The Rocky Mts. are not a 
smglo range, but are double and 
sometimes threefold. These ranges 
are the edge of a region of plateaux 
and hills which extends to tho co.istal 
moimtaius. Tho cliief moimtain 
ranges belonging to tho U. S. Rockies 
are tho Bitter Root Mts., the Blue 
Mts., and the Big Horn Mts. in the N.: 
the Wahsatoh Mts., the Wind River 
Mts., and the White Mts. in the 
centre ; and tho Sierra Madro and tho 
Sangra do Cristo Range in tho S. The 
liighest peaks are Mts. Harvard and 
Lincoln, both over 14,000 ft. In the 
western part of the southern Rookies 
lies the Great Basin of Colorado, with 
tho Wahsatoh Mts. on the E. and the 
Sierra Nevada on the W. This , basin 
is extremely arid, has suffered much 
volcanic action, and is intersected by 
deep canons out by tho rivers. 

The W. of tho higMand region of 
the Western U. S. is bounded by the 
Pacific Mts. These consist of three 
ranges, tho Sierra Nevada, the Cas- 
cade Range, and the Coast Range. 
These are broken only by tho rivers 
which cut their way tlirough to tho 
coast. Tho descent from tlio bills to 
tho coastal plain is very steep. • 
Coast . — The E. coast of tho U. S. 
continues the Conthiontal Shelf of 
Canada. This shelf was at one period 
in the geological history of tho coun- 
try completely uncovered, and at 
another period tho whole of tho 
present coastal plain, as well as tho 
present Continental Shelf, was sub- 
merged. Tho Continental Shelf practi- 
cally disappears off Florida. 

The river volleys which cross tho 
coastal plain and tho Continental 
Shelf are now partial!}- submerged, 
and so give safe and deep harbours. 
From the northern boundary of tho 
U. S., as for S. os Cape Hattorns, tho 
coast is low and sandy, but tlieso 
river mouths make good harbours. 
From Cape Hattoras to Capo Sable, 
however, tho coast is swampy, and, 
especially in Florida, fringed with 
lagoons. Tho harbours of this part of 
the const are not good naturally. Tlie 
coast of tho Gulf of Mexico is low and 
very swampy. 

There is only one considerable in- 
dentation on the E. coast of tho U. S.. 

’■ " — . which runs 

direction for 
th an average 
breadth of about 15 m. It is probable 
that the islands wliich lie between tho 
Gulf of Mexico and tho Atlantic were 
onco part of tho mainland, in which 
case what is now the grdf would have 
been a large inland sea analogous to 
tho Moditorranean. 

The Pacific coast of tho U. S. lias a 
very narrow Continental Shelf, and 
few bays or capes. Its only consider 
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able indentation ia San Francisco The Great Basin o{ California is 
harboiu', which is deep and safe. largely an area of inland drainage. 

Rivers. — The rivers of the Atlantic The rivers flow into lakes with no 
Plain rise in the Appalachian system, outlets to the sea. 
and arc comparatively short. In Ixtkes. — Of the Great Lakes of N. 

many cases they are too- rapid to be America Lake Jlichigan lies within 
of much value for navigation, but are the U. S., and tlie southern shores of 
valuabio as supplying water power. Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, Lake Huron, 
These rivers almost without cxcep- and Lake Snperior are U. S. territory, 
tion have good harbours at their These lakes were formed by the 
mouths. The chief are : the Hudson, action of the glacier which once 
the Delaware, the Susquehanna, tlic covered the continent as far S. as the 
Potomac, the James, and the Savan- forty -second parallel, roughly speak- 
nah. The Hudson is the most valu- ing. They are remainders of much 
ahle for commerce, as it is connected larger lakes and are of the utmost im- 
by the Erie Canal with Buffalo and portance as waterways. New Eng. 
the Great Lakes, wliile the KicheUeu land has very many smaUer lakes 
Canal connects it with Montreal. which are also the result of glacial 
2'hc Great Central Plain is drained action. The largest lake of the U. S., 
by the Mississippi-hDssom’i river sys- apart from the Great Lakes, is the 
tern, the basin of which covers half Great Salt Lake of Utah. The ox- 
tho area of the U. S., and is equal in tremely low rainfall of this region and 
area to about one-third the area of the intense evaporation consequent 
Europe. The Jlississippi rises in Lake upon the high temperature are re- 
Itasca in Minnesota, at about 1500 ft. sponsible for the salinity of the waters 
above sea -level. After flooring for of the lake. 

about 100 m. in an easterly direction Natural wonders. — Of the great 
it turns S., and is joined by numerous natural wonders the chief are the 
tributaries. The chief are : St. Peter’s Niagara Falls, the Grand Canyon of 
R., which joins the main stream 9 m. Colorado, and Yellowstone Park, 
above St. Anthony’s Falla ; the Ms- Climate. — A country as large as the 
souri, whicli enters the Mssissippi U. S. and one having so wide differ- 
just above St. Louis ; the Ohio, ences of elevation, must necessarily 
which joins the main river at Cairo ; have a climate of wide differences of 
the Arkansas, the Wisconsin, the temperature and of rainfall. 

Illinois, and the Rod R. The whole Temperature. — In summer the 

course is about 4200 m. hottest region of the U. S. is the Great 

The hllssisslppi-Missourl has made Basin of California, which in July 
a broad flood plain, varying in width has an average temperature of over 
from 30 to GO m. This plain is subject 90” F. The eastern coast has an 
to severe inundations, for it sloijes average July temporatrue of between 
very gently away from the river bod, 70” and 80”, while the average July 
which is in many parts of the river temperature of Florida, of the Gulf 
above the level of the surrounding Coast, and of the more western part 
plain. The river carries a vast of the Central Plain, is between 80” 
amount of silt, which it deposits at its and 90”. Oulng to the tempering iu- 
mouth, thus forming a delta which flucnco of the Pacific, the average 
stretches a series of long narrow ten- July temperature of the W. coast is 
taclo-lilte arms seaward. slightly lower. In winter the iso- 

Other rivers falling into the Gulf of therms tend to run in almost parallel 
Mexico are the MoSile and the Rio linos, curing slightly N. over the W. 
Grande. Tho Mobile, which enters coast, and slightly S. over the Gcntral 
the gulf at tho to\vn of Mobile, is tho Plain. The average January tempera- 
\mion of tho Alabama (GOO m. long) turo of the extreme S. of Florida is 
and tho Tombigbee. The Rio Grande 70”, that of tho greater part of the W. 
(about 1100 m. long) forms tho bound- coast is between 50” and GO”, while 
ary between Texas and Mexico. the greater part of tho E. coast 

Tho rivers flowing into the Pacific | averages in January a temperature 
are comparatively short, owing to the between 50” and 32”, the temperature 
nearness of tho coast ranges to tho I gradually decreasing as wo go N. 
sea. Tho Colorado R. flows into tho | Tliis applies also to tho Central Plain. 
Gulf of California, after crossing an Tho S.E. states, therefore, have 
arid plateau. It has cut for itself a almost a sub-tropioal climate, without 
deep canon with almost perpondioular any extreme variation between the 
banks.in many placesmorothananiilo winter and summer temperatures, 
high. Thiscauonisovor200m. long. The eastern and central states are 
Tho San Joaquin and tho Sacra- ! subject to much greater variations of 
monto rivers unite and flow into tho i temperature, while the western coast 
harbour of San Francisco ; these and j is less extreme hx climate than are tho 
the Cohunbla are tho only important other parts of the U. S. Tho rainfall 
rivers on tho W. of tho U. S. ' is heaviest in Florida, in tho Gulf 
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States, and on the E. coast; it gradu- 
ally decreases towards the W.; Cali- 
fornia and Colorado are very dry, and 
the northern part of the W. ^ ’ - 

an ahnndant rainfall. The ■ 
the E. coast is steady ai 
greater than that of England. Tho 
rainfall in the Gulf States is heaiier 
and is chiefly monsoonal in character, 
falling mainly in the summer. The 
■winds from the Pacific bring rain to 
the W. coast, hut the Sierra Nevada 
Mts. shut these 'winds off from the 
Great Basin of California, which has 
an average yearly rainfall of less than 
10 in. The climate of the Central 
Plain is rendered colder in winter 
owing to there being no shelter from 
the ■winds blowing from the N. Tho 
Central Plain and the New England 
States have hea'vy snowfalls in 
■winter, while perpetual snow lies on 
tho smnmits of the Roolries and of 
the Coast Ranges. 

Vegetation . — Great variety marks 
the vegetation of the U. S. In its 
natural state the eastern coastal 
plain and the eastern highlands were 
covered ■with temperate forests ; tho 
oliief trees of these forests were the 
maple, the birch, the red pine, the 
white pine, and tho spruce. These 
have, of course, been largely out 
down. Tho southern states (the Gulf 
States) have some sub-tropical forest 
trees, which yield woods valuable in 
commerce. The western coast forests 
are extensive, and ore noted for tho 
enormous size of some of their trees, 
which are mainly spruce, cedar, rod- 
wood, and tho Sequoia pine. Tho 
Central Plain was originally covered 
on tho E. with mixed forest and 
grass lands, which merged into grass 
lands without forests to tho W. as tho 
rainfall decreased. This district is 
now the great wheat and grass area 
of the IJ. S. The Great Basin region 
has not much vegetation, what there 
is is mainly of a desert type, though 
where irrigation works have been 
successfully carried out this region 
has proved itself capable of support- 
ing a luxuriant vegetation. Maize, 
potato, tomato, pumpkin, tobacco, 
were unknown in Europe imtil intro- 
duced from America. 

Animals . — Tho Central Plains of 
the U. S. were once tho haunt of tho 
bison, but these are now almost ex- 
terminated, though herds are still 
preserved with sedulous care in tho 
Yellowstone Park district. Other in- 
digenous animals are the grizzly bear, 
which belongs to tho Rockies, the 
opossum, the prairie dog, and various 
kinds of deer. Tho fish include cod, 
halibut, mackerel, shad, and salmon. 
Many varieties of fresh-water fish are 
found in tho lakes, including tho white 
fish, the trout, and the sturgeon. 


SlineraU . — The U. S. is rich in 
almost every kind of mineral. There 
ore seven main coalfields in tho U. S-. 

bituminous cool. These 
Vppalachian field, tho Cen- 
, tho Western field, .the 
Rocky Mo. field, tho Michigan field, 
tho Richmond Basin field, and the 
Pacific coast field. Tho only im- 
portant source of antliracito coal is 
Pennsylvania. No less than twenty- 
three states produce iron in consider- 
able quantities. Tho most productive 
iron mines are in tho neighbourhood 
of Bake Superior; tho most valuable 
mines apart from these are in tho 
southern Appalachian region. Tho 
Lake Superior district is rich also in 
copper, wliich is found almost in its 
pure state. Tho eastern states are 
rich also in petroleum and in natural 
gas. Pennsylvania is the largest pro- 
ducer of these commodities. Copper 
is found also in Montana, in Arizona, 
and in Micliigan. The U. S. produces 
more than half tho world’s supply of 
copper. Zinc is found in Kansas and 
in Missouri. Gold is found in the 
western states, especially in Cali- 
fornia. It is found also in Alaska. 
Silver is found in Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada, and 
California. Large supplies of kaolin 
are found in tho eastern states; some 
sulphur is mined in Nevada and Utah. 
Considerable quantities of marble are 
quarried in Vermont; sandstone is 
found in Ohio, Peimsylvanla, Con- 
necticut, and New York. 

Productions . — Tho U. S. is one of 
tho most productive countries in tho 
world. Her mineral wealth has 
already been shoup, and her vege- 
table and animal wealth is not in- 
ferior. Her extensive forests give 
large supplies of lumber, tho chief 
woods of commercial value being tho 
white pine, the hemlock, tho redwood . 
oak, spruce, fir, and long-leaved and 
short-leavod pine. Tho southern 
states and tho lake region supply tho 
greatest amount of lumber ; tho 
Pacific and Now England States 
supply a somewhat smaller amount. 
Tiu-pentine, tar, and resin are also 
obtained from tho forests. Wheat, 
oats, barley, and maize are tho chief 
cereals gro^vn. IVlieat is grown chiefly 
in Wasliington, Minnesota, Indiana, 
Dakota, Ohio, and Oregon. Oats and 
barley are grown in the same districts, 
barley is grown also in California. 
Maize is largely grown lor fattening 
cattle, chiefly in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, and 
Ohio. Bice is grorni in tlio swampy 

J iartsol Louisiana and Texas. Tobacco 
s grown in Kentucky, Maryland, N. 
Carolina, Wisconsin, and Louisiana. 
Sugar is grown in Louisiana, but beet 
sugar also is manufactured from beets 
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grown In Miolilgan and California 
Cotton is very largely gro\vn in the 
U. S., in tlie south-eastern part of the 
countr ' ' 

island 
and is j 

of Georgia, S. Carolina, and Florida, 
and the ‘upland’ cotton, which has a 
short thread. This is grown on the 
inland of the south-eastern states. 
Flax is grown in the U. S. mainly for 
its seed. The chief centre for it is 
LDnnesota. 

Stock farming. — Sheep, cattle, pigs, 
and horses are largely reared in the 
U. S., for pasturage is cheap and 
plentiful. Cattle and sheep are raised 
chiefly in the Great Central Plain, 
the sheep for their wool. Pigs are 
raised in Iowa, though all the maize- 
growing states have some pigs. Horses 
are raised largely in Texas, and mules 
in the southern and western states. 
Poultry and eggs are important in the 
export trade. 

Manufactures. — The TJ. S. have 
every advantage as a manufacturing 
coimtry. Coal and iron supplies are 
abundant; there is an abundance of 
water power in the eastern states; 
water communication, both natural 
and artifloial, is excellent. The chief 
manufactures are those of iron and 
steel, cottons, woollens, and food pre- 
paration. The chief iron manufactures 
are in Pennsylvania, Alleghany 
county being the most important 
district, and Pittsburg the most im- 
portant* town. This state manu- 
factures mainly steel for bridges, 
frames of buildings, rolled steel, 
nails, etc. Tools and cutlery are 
manufactured in the New England 
States, agricultural implements in 
Illinois and Connecticut. Machinery 
la largely made in Chicago, New York, 
Pittsburg, Pluladelphla, and Cleve- 
land. Steel shipbuilding goes on at 
Philadelphia, San Francisco and other 
ports. Cottons are manufactured, 
mainly on the eastern Coastal Plain. 
The atmosphere is here sufficiently 
damp for the thread, and the line of 
falls by which the rivers descend from 
the Appalacliian hiUs to the plain 
supplies abundant water power for 
tbe working of the machinery. Some 
of the cotton growing states, e.g. 
S. Carolina, manufacture as well. 
Woollens are manufactured mainly 
in the New England States, more 
especially in Philadelphia and New 
York. The manufactures include 
men’s suitings, women’s dress goods, 
carpels, and felts. Silk is manu- 
factured in New Jersey, New Y'ork, 
and Pennsylvania. Food manu- 
factures and industries are important. 
They include the preparation of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs for export. 
Chicago, Omaha, and Kansas City arc 


the largest centres for this industry; 
from this industry arises leather 
making, whose chief districts are 
New Y’ork, Philadelphia, and Wor- 
cester in Massachusetts. Flour mill- 
ing is carried on mainly at Minnea- 
polis, St. Paul, and at Superior. Fruit 
and salmon are caimed very largely 
on the Pacific coast. Other verj- im- 
ortant industries are glass making, 
oat making, ready-made clothing 
manufacture, and coopering. 

Communications and railways . — 
The great rivers and the great lakes 
of the U. S, render communication 
easy. The latter, with the ‘ Soo ’ 
Canal and the Canadian Canal, gives 
unbroken connection between Oswego 
on Lake Ontario, and Duluth at the 
western end of Lake Superior, a 
distance of over 1000 m. Chicago is 
connected by water with the Atlantic 
bj' means of the lakes, the Erie Ganal. 
and the St. Lawrence R. The railroad 
mileage of the U. S. is enormous, 
amounting to over 213,000 m. The 
chief railways are the Northern Pacific, 
which runs from Chicago, through 
Duluth, to Portland, Oregon, whence 
branch lines run to Puget Sound and 
San Francisco; the Union and Central 
Pacific Railway, which runs from 
Chicago to Omaha, Cheyenne Ogden 
(Salt Lake City is on a branch line 
from Ogden) to San Francisco; the 
Southern Pacific Railway runs from 
New Orleans W. across the Rookies 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
There are also coast lines from New 
York to Jacksonville, New York to 
New Orleans, and fines from Cliicago 
to New Orleans, and from Kansas to 
Washington. Other great lines are 
the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central, both systems communicat- 
ing between the East and Chicago, 
and having numerous branches. There 
are several connections with Canada. 

Trade. — The U. S. has a very large 
coasting trade, the main ports for 
this being New Y'ork, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, to Charleston, New 
Orleans and Galveston on the E. and 
S. coasts. On the W. .coast the chief 
ports for the coasting trade are San 
Francisco, Puget Sound, and Port- 
land. The foreign trade is also very 
large, the total exports from Jime 
1911 to June 1912 amounting to 
£465,308,200, and imports amounting 
to £349,840,300. The U. S.’s best 
customer is tbe United Kingdom. 
The chief steamship lines are between 
New York and Bremen, London, 
Southampton, Liverpool, and Ham- 
burg. Boston also has reppilar com- 
munications uith Liverpool, London, 
Glasgow, and with the chief Canadian 
ports. Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New Orleans are important ports for 
trade with the United Kingdom and 
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for Ei^ope. Tho chief port of the W. 
coast w San Francisco, which trades 
TOth England, S. America, Japan, 
Chma, and Australasia. 

TT — The chief exports of the 

U. S. are cotton, raw and manu- 
factured, wheat and wheat flour, coal, 
u’on, both raw and manufactured ; 
copper, oils, lumber, cattle; tinned 
meat, fruit, and fish: hides, and 
tobacco. One third of the exports are 
of manufactured goods. Tho chief 
imports are coffee, tea, cocoa, india- 
rubber, bides and skins, vegetable 
fibres, sugar, tobacco, silk, chemicals, 
drugs, lead, raw and manufactured, 
rice, spices, and wines. 

Population , — The figures for the 
1910 census are gradually becoming 
available. They show a total pop. of 
101,467,302. In this total are included 
81,732,687 whites; 9,828,294 negroes; 
265,6,83 Indians; and 142,666 others 
of Mongol origin. Owing to the vast 
immigration into the U. S., the pop. 
is extremely mixed. Of the whites 
mentioned above, 13,343,583 are 
foreign-born, and this, of course, 
takes no account of the enormous 
number of descendants of foreign 
immigrants; 2,499,200 of the foreign- 
born whites come from Germany, 
emigration from which, however, is 
on the decline. Emigration to the 
U. S. from Italy, Hussia, Austria, and 
Mexico is rapidly increasing. The 
table on p. 371 gives particrdars as to 
pop. in the various states, with certain 
other particulars. 

Histokt : (1 ) Discovery and coloni- 
sation . — The earliest inhabitants 
(N. American Indians or Red 
Indians) were of Mongol extraction 
{see American Indians). There is 
abundant evidence that some parts 
of America were known to Norse 
adventurers from Norway as early as 
the 10th century. But there do not 
appear to be many traces of their 
having made permanent settlements. 
It is possible that some vague 
rumours of their journeys had come 
to the ears of Christopher Columbus 
(q.v.) when he set out on Friday, 
Aug. 3, 1492, to discover the wc-stem 
route to India. He sighted one of the 
Bahama Islands on Oct. 12, and 
landed the following day. After 
cruising about lor some time, he 
returned to Spain. He made in all 
four voyages to tho New World for 
treasure-getting and discovery. His 
discoveries never extended beyond 
certain of the W. India Islands, and 
parts of Central America. Among 
the earliest of Ids followers was 
Amerigo Vespucci (g.v.), who m 1497- 
98 explored the coasts of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and who has given his name 
to the whole continent. In 149S 
John and Sebastian Cabot saded 
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along the B. coast of America from 
Labrador to Capo Hatteras The 
shores of tlie Gulf of Mexico and 
modern Florida were explored bv 
Pineda, Ponce de Leon, and AvUon-L 
all Spaniards — between 1613 and 
1521. In 1521 Fagundes, a Portu- 
guese, discovered tho mouth of the 
St. Lawrence. 

During the early part of the lOth 
century French settlements wero 
made along the St. Laivrenco, and 
Spanish settlements in Florida and 
the south of N. America. In 15S5 
at the instigation of Raleigh a party 
of English colonists went out and 
founded tho colony of Virginia, so- 
called in honour of ‘ the Virgin 
Queen,’ Elizabeth. AH perished or 
returned to England. In ig 07 
another attempt to colonise Virginia 
was made, and after many disasters 
it was successful. Religious persecu- 
tions led to the founding of further 
colonies in the 17th century. In 
1620 the band of Puritans oommonlv 
known as ‘ Tho Pilgrim Fathers'* 
fled in the Mayflower from persecu- 
tion and were founders of what wero 
later the Now England States. Tho 
foundation of Massachusetts by tho 
Puritans followed soon aftenvards. 
By the middle of the century settle- 
ments extending over some five hun- 
dred miles of coast had boon made 
by Puritan emigrants. During the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate 
these colonies consistently supported 
the parliament and tho army. After 
the Restoration, however, au attack 
was made on their liberties and privi- 
leges. The work of destroying the 
democratic constitutions of these 
colonies was entrusted by James H. 
to Sir Edmund Andros. His cllorts 
were fiercely resisted, and were 
stopped by the accession of William 
III. Meanwhile, a group of colonies 
to the S. of tho New England States 
had been growing up. In 1632 the 
Roman Catholic colony of Marj-lnnd 
had been founded by Lord Baltimore. 
But within very few years it became 
Protestant in feeling. In 1663 N. 
and S. Carolina were founded, tho 
settlers being chiefly episcopalian. 

In 1664 tho Dutch settlement of 

. 1--. -j jGiig. 

■■ ■ seized in an 

manner by 
New York, 
t land E. of 

the Delaware and round its mouth 
which, origmally a Swedish settle- 
ment, had come into the hands of the 
Dutch in 1655 (the modem Now 
Jersey). Both were reconquered by 
the Dutch in 1673, but ceded again 
in 1674. . , , , 

In 1681 Pennsylvania was founded 
by the Quakers under William Penn 
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1 

; State and Abbreviation 

1 . . . 

Date of 
Admission 
to the 
Union 

Gross A-rea ^ 
m 

square miles 

1 

Population • 

1 

Capital 

Alabama 

Al. 

1819 

51,998 

2,138,093 

Montgomery 

Ajrizona 

Ariz. 

1912 

113,956 

204,354 ' 

Pbmnix 

Arkansas 

Ark. 

1836 

53,335 

1,754,449 

Little Rock 

California 

Cal. 

1830 

158,297 

2,377,549 

Sacramento 

Colorado 

Col. 

1876 

103,948 

799,024 

Denver 

‘Connecticut 

Conn. 


4,965 

1,114,756 

Hartford 

‘Delaware 

Del. 


2,370 

202,322 

Dover 

Florida 

Fla. 

1845 

58,660 

752,619 

Tallahassee 

‘Georgia 

Ga. 


59,265 

2,609.121 

Atlanta i 

Idaho 

Id. 

1890 

83.888 

325,-594 

Bois6 ; 

Illinois 

111. 

1818 

5G,6G5 

5,638,591 

Springfield I 

Indiana 

Ind. 

1816 

36,334 

2,700.876 

Indianapoh's 

Iowa 

la. 

1846 

56,147 

2,224,771 

Des Moines 

Kansas 

Ka.n. 

1861 

82,158 

1.690,949 

Topeka 

Kentucky 

Ky. 

, 1792 

40.598 

2,289,905 

Frankfort 

Xiouisiana 

La. 

1812 

48,506 

1,650,388 

Baton Pmnge i 

Maine 

Me. 

1820 

33,040 

742,371 

Augusta 

1 ‘Maryland 

Md. 

; 

12,327 

1,295,346 

Annapolis 

j ‘Massachusetts 


' 

8,266 

3,366.416 

Boston i 

j Michigan 

Mich. 

1837 

57,980 

2,810,173 

Lansing 

* Jlinnesota 

Alinn. 

1858 

84,682 

2,075,708 

St. Paul 

1 Alississippi 

Miss. 

1817 

46,865 

1,797,114 

Jackson 

j Missouri 

AIo. 

1 1821 

69,420 

3,293,335 

Jefferson City ■ 

Montana 

Mont. 

1 1889 

146,997 

376,053 

Helena i 

1 Nebraska 

Neb. 

- 1867 

77,520 

1,192,214 

Lincoln 1 

! Nevada 

Nev. 

. 1864 

110,690 

81,875 

Carson City 

^New Hampshire N.H. 


9,341 

430,572 

Concord 

1 'Kew Jersey 

N.J. 


8,224 

2,537,167 

Trenton 

i New Meslco 

N.1.1. 

i 1912 

122,634 

327,301 

Santa F6 

‘New York 

N.Y. 


49,204 

9,113,014 

Albany 

! ‘N. Carolina 

N.C. 


52,426 

2.200,287 

Pmleigh 

1 N. Dakota 

N. Dak. 
or. N.D. 

1889 

70,837 

577,050 

Bismarck 

! Ohio 

0. 

1803 

41,040 

4,767,121 

Columbus 

1 Oklahoma 

Okla. 

i 1907 

70,057 

1,657,155 

Oklahoma City 

• Oregon 

Ore. 

1859 

96,699 

672,765 

Salem 

‘Pennsylvania 

Pa. or 
Penn. 
Pv. I. 


45,126 

7,665,111 

Harrisburg 

S ‘Rhode Is. 


1,248 

542,610 

Providence 

! ‘S. Carolina 

S.C. 


30,989 

1,515,400 

Columbia 

j S. Dakota 

j 

S. Dak. 
or S.D. 

1889 

77,615 

583,888 

Pierre 

i Tennessee 

Tenn. 

1796 

42,022 

2,184,789 

Nashville 

■ Texas 

Tex. 

1845 

265,896 

3,896,542 

. Austin 

Utah 

Ut. 

1890 

84,990 

373,351 

Salt Lake City 

! Vermont 

Vt. 

1791 

9,564 

355,950 

Montpelier 

1 ‘Virginia 

Va. 


42,627 

2,061,612 

Richmond 

1 Washington 

Wash. 

1889 

69,127 

1,141,990 

Olympia 

1 W. Virginia 

W. Va. 

1863 

24.170 

1,221,119 

Charleston 

I Wisconsin 

Wis. 

1848 

56.066 

2,333,860 

Madison 

Wyoming 

Wy. 

1890 

97,914 

145,965 

Cheyenne 

! Dist. of Columbia D.C. 

i 

1790‘ 

70 

331,069 

Washington 


Date of 


■ Alaska 
; Hawaii 

I Philippine Islands 
I Porto Pjco 
1 Guam 

I Panama Canal Zone 
I Samoa | 
i Tutnila / 


Acquibiticn 

18G8‘ 390,884 

1900 6,449 

1898-99 115,026 

1898 3,435 

1898 210 

1904 436 

1899 77 


64,350 Juneau 
191,909 Honolulu 
7,635,426"' Manila 
1,118,012 San Juan 
9,000' Agaiia 
50,000'' 

6 , 100 !^ 


* The original thirteen states. - Gross area represents land and water. 
“ Organised. ‘ Purchased. ‘ Estimated, ' 1903. 
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who fixed his capital at Phila- 
delphia. _ Thus by the time oi the 
Revolution of 16SS, the American 
colomes of England extended along 
the coast from the Savannah E, to 
Fundy Bay. By the same date 
French far -traders and Roman 
Catholic missionaries, who had been 
busy exploring and acquiring terri- 
tory to the N. and W. of the English 
colonies, had planted settlements in 
Canada. They had further explored 
the Great Lakes, and established 
missionary posts along them, and 
they had made discoveries along the 
JDssissippi, and certain of its tribu- 
taries. 

During the first half of the ISth 
century, the English colonies flour- 
ished, and the number of the col- 
onists was increased by immigra- 
tion, not only from England, but 
from Germany also, where the havoc 
played by war caused many to seek 
a more peaceful home beyond the 
seas. The beginnings of slave labour 
in the southern states are traceable 
, to this period. This period also saw 
the foundation of an eifioient educa- 
tional system in the middle colonics 
and the New England States. Snch 
names as those of Franldin, Bartram, 
Jonathan Edwards, and Rittonhouso, 
are a sufiloient proof that the educa- 
tion provided was in no way in-1 
efficient. Then ’ • ' 

putes between 
questions, but 
ceeded in agree 

In 1T32 Georgia was founded, 
being the last of ‘ the old tliirteen. 
This was done, in the face of Spanish 
opposition, largely owing to the 
efforts of John Oglethorpe, who must 
he regarded as the founder of the 
colony. 

Twelve years later, England and 
France found themselves engaged in 
a deadly struggle over the question 
of the Austrian succession. TJie con- 
flict was not confined to the mother 
countries, but extended to all tbc 
parts where the two nations were 
living in proximity and rivalry. In 
1744 the New England colonists, 
inspired by religious, commercial, 
and racial motives, attaoked and 
took Louisberg, the capital of Cape 
Breton, a town of great strategical 
importance. William PepereU, a 
merchant, was the English leader. 
The town was restored by the treaty 
of Alx-la-OhapcUe, which, however, 
did notliing to settle the respective 
boundaries of the French and English 
dominions in America. Fighting, 
therefore, went on, the Elfish 
colonies meeting at Frankl^m s in- 
stigation to draw up a plan for their 
mutual defence on July 4, 17ai. lu 
1755 an English force under Brad- 
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dock, assisted by a number of the 
colonists, attaoked and captured 
Nova Scotia and Acadia, deporting 
the French settlors to various parts 
? 1 , English colonics. Long- 
fellow’s Evanpelhie deals with thi-> 
incident. Braddook was killed 

shortl.v afte ■- - — * 

Duqiiesne, t 
Washington 
Xu 1757 

the French being at this time in pos- 
session of nearly ali the points of 
strategical importance. Supplies and 
men were speedily fortlicoming from 
ali the English colonics, and troops 
were sent over from England. In 
1758 Wolfe captured the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence, and Forbes no- 
quired the site of Fort Duqiiesne 
(modern Pittsburg). In 175‘J fol- 
lowed the famous battle of Quebec, 
in wliich the Bngiisli under Wolfo 
defeated the Krencb under Montcalm. 
Both Icader-s pcrislicd in the battle. 
Montreal and the W. of Canada came 
into English hands soon aftenvards. 
England was now supremo In N. 
America. At tlic peace ol Paris in 
1763 Canada, French Louisiana, and 
W, Florida were ceded to England by 
Franco. Bast Florida was relin- 
quished by Spain, wiio obtained in 
compensation Ilayniia and all 
Louisiana to the W. ot the Mississippi. 

(3) American independence , — The 
' war loti the colonics linpovorlshod in 
'men and money, but It had shown 
them what a small and wcll-dlsoi- 
plined force could accomplish with 
capable leaders. England, too, was 
in need of money. The war liad cost 

IlOr SOm'' ^ nnrt nnA cho 
to look • ' 


income, 
reguiatic 
been ass... 

the mother countries from the 
earliest limes. Tins privilege had 
been grossly ahused, and the most 
absurd restrictions placed on colonial 
trading. In addition to this, duties 
had been imposed on various artlolcs 
of importation, notably on sugar. In 
1764 tho sugar duties were some- 
what reduced by Grenville, tho then 
premier, hut fresli imposts were laid 
on commodities wliicli had been 
hitherto untaxed. In 1765 a Stamp 
Act was passed, requiring all news- 
papers and legal documents to ho 
stamped. Tho Act was received with 
great Indignation in America, but 
George III. and Grenville turned a 
deaf car to romoiistrnnce. Riots 
broke out In many places in the 
colonies, while Fraulilin wrote ‘ Tlio 
sun of liberty is set.’ In Virginia, 
Patrick Henry, a young lauycr, 
sprang into prominence by clellverlng 
betorethe State Assemblya passionate 
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oration full of seditious sentiment. A 
congress wlxioh met at New York pro- 
tested vigorously, and claimed exemp- 
tion from taxation to which they had 
not consented. Meanwhile, Rocking- 
ham had succeeded Grenville, and, 
largely owing to the efforts of Wm. 
Pitt and Lord Camden, the Stamp Act 
was repealed in 1766. The repealing 
Act was accompanied, however, by a 
declaration that ‘ parliament had a 
right to bind the colonies in aU cases 
whatever.’ Pitt succeeded Rocking- 
ham, Charles Townshend being made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Taking 
advantage of Pitt’s illness, Toum- 
shend introduced, in 1767, a bill for 
taxing glass and other articles im- 
ported into the colonies. Again, 
great dissatisfaction was felt in 
America. In 1769 Boston was occu- 
pied by British troops, who were to 
reserve order in the to\vn. Ill-feeling 
etween the two countries rapidly 
matured. In 1773 the ‘ Boston tea- 
party ’ incident occurred, owing to 
what the colonists regarded as an 
underhand way of attempting to tax 
them, when 340 chests of tea wore 
thrown into Boston harbom. In 1774 
an enlarged Congress made another 
and more vigorous protest against 
English attempts at taxation, and 
voted an address to the king. Parlia- 
ment refused to give way in spite of 
the eloquent appeals of Pitt and 
Burke. War became inevitable. In 
the first engagement (Lexington, 
1775) the British under Gage sus- 
tained a severe defeat. In the second 
battle (Bunker’s Hill, 1775), they 
were no more successful. 

Washington was now chosen as 
commander-in-chief, and his efforts 
at Introducing discipline were at once 
attended ^vlth success. In 1776 he 
compelled the English to evacuate 
Beston, and marched against New 
York. After several further American 
victerles. Congress refused to con- 
sider themselves as holding authority 
from England. In June a committee 
was appointed to draw up a declara- 
tion that the colonies were ‘ free and 
independent states.’ The statement 
adopted was dra'ivn up by Thomas 
Jefferson. On July 4, 1776, this 
Declaration of Independence was 
passed by the unanimous votes of 
Congress, the thirteen states repre- 
sented thus becoming the U. S. Mean- 
while, Howe had been sent out by 
England with reinforcements and 
offers of indemnity on submission. 
The colonists were defeated at Long 
Island, and this was followed by other 
colonial misfortunes. At the end of 
the year Washington surprised and 
defeated the English forces at Tren- 
ton. With the beginning of 1777 the 
fortunes of the colonists rose. Help 


was obtained from Pkance, and 
General Burgoyne, who had hitherto 
been very successful, was forced to 
make a complete capitulation at Sara- 
toga. Washington was, however, de- 
feated at Brandyv\ine R- in Septem- 
ber; 1778 saw more time wasted in 
efforts at conciliation and in indecisive 
fighting. In 1780 things looked bad 
for the colonies. Cornwallis took S. 
Carolina and defeated Gates near 
Camden. Further British victories 
followed in the southern states, but 
the victorious career of Cornwallis 
was cut short in 1781. He and his 
forces were blocked up at Yorktown 
in Virginia, and as the expected 
relief did not come he was forced to 
capitulate almost unconditionally on 
Oct. 19. Tills ended the war. In 1782 
England was forced to recognise the 
independence of the U. S. Washing- 
ton was the hero of the day in 
America. There were those who 
would have wished him to become 
king, but he disdained the offer. 

(3) The United States a republic . — 
(i.) 'I'he war had left the U. S. im- 
poverished and exhausted. The army 
were at first disposed to be trouble- 
some, but were pacified by the assur- 
ances of Washington. The seat of 
government was fixed at a federal 
city to' be prepared for the purpose 
between Maryland and Virginia, and 
to be known as Washington. A system 
of decimal coinage was adopted in 
1785. The great business, however, 
of these first years of independence 
was the settlement of a constitution. 
In Aug. 1'787, a rough draft of this 
was prepared. It provided for the 
vesting of aU legislative and financial 
matters in Congress, which was to 
consist of two houses. The executive 
was to be vested in a president, who 
was to hold office for four years. 
Provision was made for the erection of 
proper judicial tribunals, and for 
regulating the relations between one 
state and another. This rough draft 
underwent some alteration during 
the discussions in Congress, but it 
was substantially the same as the 
Constitution of the U. S. to-day. 

The first president chosen imder 
this Constitution was George Wash- 
ington (1789) (Q.V.). Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who served with distinction in 
the war and helped to draft the 
Constitution, proved a considerable 
power, perhaps only second to Wash- 
ington, during the next few years. 
He organised the finances of the 
country and did much toward the 
creation of central government. In 
1790 Rhode Island was added to the 
Union. In the same year skirmishes 
in Georgia and Indiana led to some 
loss of life. Washington was re-elected 
president in 1793. Trouble with the 
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IntUans continued, but Wayne in- 
flicted on them a decisive defeat on 
tbe H. Maumee in 1795, and a treaty 
of peace was signed at Greenville. 

In the previous year the govern- 
ment had been troubled by an in- 
surrection among the Democratic 
party in Peimsylvanla, who protested 
in arms against the duties on spirits. 
Washington took a stern view of the 
case, and adopted siunmary measures. 
After the seizure of several of the 
leaders, Washington Increased the 
reverence in which he was held by 
treating the oflendera with great 
leniency. In 1795 another war uith 
Great Britain seemed imminent, but 
was avoided by the diplomatic skill 
of Washington. The year 1797 saw 
Washington's fareweil to Congress, 
and as he refused to undertake I 
another term of office he was sue- j 
needed as president by John Adams i 
(1T35-1S36). Adams had been aj 
teacher in early life, and had been] 
one ot the first to enunciate republi- 
can views. Like Washington he was 
a Federalist. Scarcely had he been 
elected when war with France seemed 
to threaten, but the victory, gained in 
an hour and a half, of the American 
frigate Constellation over the French 
L’Jnsurgent, led to the conclusion of 
a treaty of peace. On Deo. 14, 1799, 
Washington died of pneumonia. The 
House of Representatives declared 
him to have been ‘ First in peace, first 
in war, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.’ The presidential elec- 
tions ot 1801 saw Thomas Jefferson 
(1743-1826), who called himself a Re- 
publican, but whose views in some 
ways resembled rather those of the 
modem Democratic party, who claim 
descent from the Republican party, 
made the third president. A census 
taken in 1800 gave a population ot 
5,308,483, showing the remarkable 
inerease of 1,500,000 in ten years. 
This argued prosperity, and the 
growth of prosperity was aided by 
the administration of Jefferson. 
(For his share in dra^ving up the 
Declaration of Independence, see 
above.) Earlier, he had. come into 
prominence as a member of the 
Virginian Congress, and he bad 
acted as American ambassador at 
Paris. Under Adams (1797-1801) he 
had been vice-president. His demt^ 
cratio sentiments soon manifested 
themselves in the temperate pro- 
gramme of peace and : 
he put before Congress, 
was added to the Unic.. 
most remarkable event of Jefferson s 
presidency' ^vas the acquisition of 
Louisiana. The vast territories of 
Louisiana to the W. of the ]\Lssissippi 
had been ceded to France by Spain 
seoretJy, in ISOO. The news of this 
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came to Jefferson’s ears in ISOl, and 
he prepared to resist the arrangement. 
But, in 1803, the French, fearing that 
the English might take it, offered to 
sell it to the U. S. for 80,000,000 francs 
($15,500,000 or£3,200,000). Monroe, 
who had been commissioned to treat 
merelyfor thepurebase of New Orleans 
and the Floridas, liastenod to dose 
nith the offer. The U. S. thus, for a 
trifling sum, doubled her territories 
and became possessed of a now and 
rich field for her people’s activities. 
This was Jefferson’s greatest achieve- 
ment, though he was not alone re- 
sponsible for it. Shortly afterwords 
jJjino' ■ ' ' - -p-- 

kaskii 

1801 ( . ■■ . . 1 
of the U.S. Supreme Coirrt must be 
regarded as an event of enormous 
importance in the constitutional his- 
tory of the country. For thirty-four 
years, until his death, he continued to 
expound with great force the func- 
tions of national government and to 
exert an influence upon legislation 
that has proved lasting. In 1805, the 
Constitution having been sligiitly re- 
vised, Jefferson was re-elected presi- 
dent. In 1807 great annoyance was 
caused by the assumption by Britain 
of the right to search neutral vessels 
and by the lilgh-handed notion of the 
Leopard fn scarolilng the American 
frigate Chesapeake. American shipping 
being injured by both the orders In 
council and the Milan decree. Congress 
placed an embargo on foreign trade. 
This was repealed in 1809. In 1809 
Jefferson having refused rc-nomlnn- 
tion, James Madison (1751-1830) was 
elected president. The fourth presi- 
dent, wlio was a lawTcr by profession, 
was a follower of Jefferson’s creed, 
and like him was the son of a planter. 
His presidency covers tlio period of 
the war with England. This unhappy 
struggle was largely caused by the 
obstinacy of Canning, wlio refused 
to entertain negotiations for tlie 
opening of free trade with tlio U, S., 
while Napoleon did ins best to foment 
strife. In March 1811 Congre.s.s refused 

, . .... England. 

•ics drifted 
' ler aroused 

volt wliioh 

was thought'to be inspired by Eng- 
land. Madison supported the war 
party, and did his best to secure 
evidence of Britisli hostility to tlio 
T" Juno 1812 war ivas formallj- 
An American attack on 
. failed, but at sea the U- S. 
met with great success. The English 
frigates were repeatedly defeated In 

- - 1..,-..- a„els. 

to Madl- 
Tho land 
■ ■ ■ ' ' total of 
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gains and losses about equal. In 
1814 a rising of the Creek Indians u-as 
subdued by Jackson at the battle of 
the Horseshoe, The Indians never 
again gave considerable trouble. The 
famous naval due] between the Eng- 
lish Shannon and the American 
Chesapeake, resulting in an EngUsh 
victory, completed the storv of these 
fights, in all but the last of which the 
U. S. had been successful. The U. S. 
attempt to conquer (^nada was re- 
sponsible for much bloodshed, but 
resulted in no substantia] gain to 
either side. In the course of the war 
Washington was taken, sacked, and 
burnt (1814). A treaty of peace was 
signed at Ghent a few days before the 
American victory at New Orleans 
(1814). The treaty left nearly all the 
points of difference unsettled, but the 
English were forced to give up the 
more arrogant of their claims before 
the war. The next few years are not 
marked by events of any great im- 
portance; Congress was chiefly en- 
gaged in the consideration of matters 
of domestic importance, and it was 
in these years that the demand for 
protection for American industries 
began to come into prominence. In 
1817 Monroe (1758-1831) succeeded 
Madison, who followed precedent in 
refusing re-nomination. A lawyer in i 
earto life, he had foug 
of Independence and 
into public life (see 
Louisiana, above). He was American 
representative in Paris during part of 
the Eovolution. As president he was 
the lineal successor in views to his 
immediate predecessors. Ho was 
particularly luck}’ in his subordinates. 
Few men have had so keen a sense 
of the public feeling as Slonroe. 
He speedily put an end to the border 
skirmishing in the S, between Indians 
and whites (1817-18). In doing so, 
however, he came into conflict with 
Spain. But by a treaty of Feb. 1822, 
Florida was secured to the U. S., 
and a territorial government was 
set up in the next year, Spain gain- 
ing Texas. The request of Missouri 
to be admitted to tho Union led 
to the reopening of the question of 
the slave trade : Should Missouri 
bo admitted as a slave-owning stote 
or only on conditions ? ^ Tiio pitittcr 
was settled by the ‘ Missouri Com- 
promise,' which admitted a_ part of 
Missomi to the Union unconditionally 
but proliibited slavery to the N. of 
the line SO’ 30'. In 1823 was proniul- 
gated tho policy always known as tho 
‘ Monroe doctrine,’ whicli is the foun- 
dation of the U. S. foreign policy. The 
occasion was the attempt of tho 
' Holy Alliance ’ (g.v.) to stamp out 
republicanism in S. America. The 
U S. saw in this a danger to her own 
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democratic principles, and moreover 
Old not wish America to bo embroiled 
in European quarrels. Monroe rose 
to the occasion, and in his message to 
Congress Deo. 2, 1823, said that tho 
U. S. could not see her ‘ free and in- 
dependent condition ’ assailed bv 
European interference in America 
He pointed out that tho alliance had 
a different political scheme from that 
of America, and declared tliat tho 
U. S. would consider any attempt on 
the allies’ part ‘ to extend tlieirsvstem 
to any portion of tliis homisphero ns 
dangerous to our peace and safety.’ 
Tho U.S. would not interfere with 
European colonies in America, bnt 
with governments whoso independ- 
ence they had acknowledged thev 
would not brook iaterferonoo. The 
American continent must, further, 
not he regarded as subject to future 
colonisation by European powers. 
Tlie Monroe doctrine thus docs not 
establish a protectorate of tho U. S. 
over other American countries. But 
in its practical bearings it docs mean 
that tho U. S. has to defend tho rest 
of America from European Interven- 
tion, and to allow tlio American 
nations ‘ to work out tbclr own 
destinies.’ 

(4) The United Slates a rcpuVlic . — 
(ii.) Mom'oo was succeeded as presi- 
1 .. -on.; John QuIncy Adams 
tlio son of tlio second 


Eors he wm 

tinguished . "■ ■ 

a very strong supporter of tlio 
Federalists, lie became, after tho 
passing of tho Embargo Bill, a fol- 
lower of Jefferson, thougli his opinions 
were stUl Fedcrallstio. He Iield several 
official posts before obtaining tlio 
presidency. Ho was elected by tho 
House of Representatives after the 
electors had cast a majority, though 
not a suffleiont majority, of votes for 
Jackson. A good man and a skilful 
statesman, Adams had not tho poircr 
of enlisting popular ejunpathy. His 
presidency Is marked by tho opening 
of.the first American railway, and by 
tho opom'ng of tlio Erie Canal. In 
1829 ho was beaten for tlio prcsldonoy 
by Andrew Jackson (1707-1845). also 
a lawyer. Ho liad done much light- 
ing against the Indians, first ns a 
urivato soldier and Inter ns general. 


be overlookeii. During Auaiiia b i.i., 
sidenoy bo was continually in oppo- 
sition to tho president, seeking 
occasion of 1 i i.io 

election w£ 

to not very ' ■ ' 

tactics. He 

In the party sense and In the otuor ; 
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personally as attractive as his pre- 
decessor was unattractive, he is still 
remembered as ‘ the People’s Presi- 
dent.’ It was he who inaugurated the 
system of a whoiesale change of 
office-holders with the accession to 
power of a new party. The year 1829 
saw .widespread dissatisfaction in the 
S. with the tariff iaws, which, they 
considered, gave protection to manu- 
factures without adequate protection 
of agriculture. Tlireats were even 
made of secession. In Jan. 1830 
Webster made a wonderful reply in 
Congress to this threat. No more was 
heard of secession. In 1832 a nullifi- 
cation proclamation, refuting the 
right claimed by S. Carolina to nullity 
certain tariffs settled by Congress, 
was issued by Jackson, and won him 
popularity in the N. of the U. S. In 
1833 a compromise tariff was agreed 
upon, reducing all rates over 20 per 
cent. Jackson was re-elected in 1833. 
Ho made a determined attack on the 
National Bank, which led to its being 
closed in 1836. Tliis and other im- 
wise acts led to a financial crisis in 
1837. The presidentiai elections of 
tills year resulted in the choice of 
Jackson’s nominee, Martin van Burcn 
(1782-1862), a man of Dutch extrac- 
tion, a political adherent of Jackson, 
and also a lawyer. He entered politics 
at eighteen, an d speedily rose to office, 
being in succession attorney-general, 
governor of New York, a member of 
Jackson’s cabinet, and American 
ambassador to England. His first 
address touched on the subject of 
slavery, and proposed a plan for 
dealing with the financial panic — that 
of ‘ the independent treasurj'.’ This 
was embodied in the Sub -Treasury 
Bill (1837-40), wliiph was finally 
passed in 1840, though the financial 
situation had improved in the mean- 
while, only to lead to a second panic. 
In 1841 Van Buren, standing as an 
Independent Democrat, was defeated 
by the Whig nominee, William Henry 
Harrison (1773-1841), a descendant of 
the English regicide. He had success- 
fully governed Indiana, but though 
solid, sincere, and practical, ho had 
few of the liigher gifts of statesman- 
ship. He died within a month of 
his election, and was succeeded by 
Tyler, the vice-president (1790-1862), 
a Democrat. Tyler had taken some 
part in public life, but was little 
knowm to the majority. He ex- 
pressed his intention of following Har- 
rison’s policy, but came into conflict 
with the Whigs on the tariff question 
of 1842. In 1843 the Webster-Ashbur- 
ton treaty, the credit for which on the 
U. S. side lay between Webster and 
Tyler, was made between the U. S. 
and England for the suppression of 
African slave-traders. The southern 


states now began to press for the 
annexation of Texas. On this cry 
James Knox Polk (1795-1849) w’as 
elected president in 1845. He had 
been a supporter of Jackson and 
Speaker of Congress. In 1845 Texas 
was annexed and her representatives 
admitted to Conprress. War vrith 
Mexico followed. 'Taylor defeated the 
Mexicans at Paio Alto and ehewhere. 
He gained a brilliant victory at 
Buena Vista, and Scott another at 
Cerro Cordo. In 1848 a peace w’as 
concluded, ceding to the u. S. Texas 
and a large stretch of land to the W. 
This result was a great triumph for 
the pro-slavery party. In 1846 Ore- 
gon had been annexed. In 1849 the 
Whig nominee, Zachary Taylor 
(1784-1850) was chosen president, a 
brave soldier but vain and untrained 
in statecraft. The year-lSdO is famous 
for the Compromise Measures, known 
as the ‘ Compromise of 1850.’ Henry 
Clay, one of the distinguished states- 
men of the period, led this movement 
for the preservation of the Union. 
One of the most important measures 
passed was a Fugitive Slave Law. 
Clay, Webster, and John Calhoun, all 
three disappointed presidential can- 
didates, now old men,- took part in 
the discussion to allay., the confficb 
between the North and the South 
which was inevitably approaching. 
The Fugitive Slave Law provided that 
runaway slaves found in the free 
states could be recovered, and made 
other slave regulations, Webster 
going over to the pro-slave party. 
Taylor’s death in 1850 made Millard 
FiUimore president (1800-74), a Whig 
and a strong party man. In early life a 
laiyyer, he had always been a keen 
politician. The period is marked 
chiefly by an apparent cessation of 
party differences, wliich were so soon 
to blaze up in a different form into 
civfi war. In 1853 Franklin Pierce 
(1804-69), a Democrat, became presi- 
dent, a man of pleasing manners but 
otherwise colourless. He was a sup- 
porter of slavery, and during his term 
of office feeling on the slave question 
began to run high. In 1857 he was 
succeeded by James Buchanan (1791- 
1868), another Democrat and pro- 
slave enthusiast. The year 1857 saw 
a legal decision of great importance 
on the slavery question. This was the 
Dred Scott case. The judges decided 
that it was legal for slave owners to 
carry their slaves into non-slave 
states, and in effect tore up the Ms- 
souri compromise. Anti-slaveiy feel- 
ing was gro\ving rapidly. At this time 
there were in the U. S. 4,000,000 
negro slaves. In 1859 John Brown, 
an anti-slavery fanatic, made a raid 
into Virginia and seized a govern- 
ment arsenal. He was hanged by the 
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government, but his action had 
alarmed the slave-owners. In 1861 
Abraham Lincoln (1809-65), a Re- 
publican and strenuous opponent o£ 
slavery, was elected president on a 
minority popular vote. Brought up 
in the ‘ backwoods,’ self educated, 
homely, , he was a man of . strong 
ethical sense and sterling qualities of 
mind: to-day he is generalls- regarded 
as the most characteristic product of 
the American democracy. (5n his elec- 
tion; the southern states seceded from 
the IJnion.with Jefferson Davis US08- 
89) as president, the questions decid- 
ing them on this step being slavery 
and self-government. The N. deter- 
mined to resist, and the Civil War 
(1861-65) was begun by the S. at Fort 
Sumter. The two sides were divided 
by a line roughly corresponding to the 
thirty-seventh degree of latitude. The 
battles of the war were many and 
bloody. Antietam (Sept. 1862) and 
Gettysburg (July 1863) were tho 
scenes of terrible carnage. In both of 
these the Federal (Northern) states 
were successful. In 1863 Lincoln 
issued his famous Emancipation 
Proclamation, which liberated many 
slaves, and In the same year Grant 
captured Vickshiug. The year 1864 
is chiefly notable for Sherman’s 
march from Chattanooga through 
Georgia to the sea, with his anny 
singing ‘ John Brown’s Body ’ for a 
marching tune. The same year, the 
Confederate (Southern) ship Alabama 
which had been fltted out in England 
— a neglect tor which England had to 
pay £3,250,000 damages after the 
war — was sunk by the Federal Kear- 
ley in a seventy minutes’ combat. In 
1865 was fought the battle of the 
Five Forks, in which the Confederates 
under Lee were utterly defeated by 
Sheridan. The war was practically 
ended by the surrender of Leo at 
Appomattox on April 9, 1805. Before 
the amnesty was signed, however, 
Lincoln was assassinated. Jefl'orson 
Davis fled, but was recaptmed and 
kept in nominal confinement. 

(5) Moiern America. — Lincolns 
successor in 1865 was Andrew John- 
son (1808-75). The war left the U. S. 
impoverished, and beset by many 
political difliculties. Johnson, more- 
over, was not a success. Ho had httle 
sense of dignity and quarrelled with 
Congress. An attempt to impeach 
him in 1868 only faded by one vote. 
But he possessed a certain amount of 
honesty and tact, and did do some - 1 
thing to reconcile the sullen southern 
states to the Union. In 1807 Alaska 
was purchased by tho U. S. from 
Russia. In 1869 Ulysses Simpson 
Grant (1822-85) was made eighteenth 
president, being also a BepubUcan. 
The dominant political party made 
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strenuous and, on the whole, verr 
successful attempts to deal with the 
financial situation. By an amend- 
ment to the Constitution in 1870,- 
negroes were given equal rights with 

white I r- -Q7' 

cident 

to jiay . ■ . 

states ^ 

of the w xnu \jiuiii 

who was the most able general during 
the war, and is one of tho national 
heroes, was not so successful in tho 
presidency. Durmg his administra- 
tion the greedy ofiico-seekers and 
plunderers exerted great influence 
over him, and political moralitv 
reached a low ebb owing to tho power 
of the Republican caucus. In 1877 
Rutherford Birchard Hayes, a Re- 
publican (1822-93), became president. 
The years of Ills presidenev were 
politically barren. Tho Ropublioans 
had become hopelessly corrupted, 
while tho Domocrats wore divided 
against thomselvcs. Besides which, 
the old cries were beginning to become 
stale, and fresh issues were only just 
coming to the foi-o. These wore, how- 
ever, ye.ors of commercial expansion 
and prosperity. In 1881 James 
Abram Garfield (1831-81), a Republi- 
can, was elected president, but was 
shot dead shortly afterwards. His 
place was taken by (Jlicstcr Alan 
Arthur (1830-86), tho vice-president. 
In 1882 a reform of tho tariff was 
discussed, and continued to bo tho 
chief topic of debate till 1881, when 
tho pre.sidontlal elections resulted in 
the overthro\v ot the Republicans and 
the election of Cleveland (1837-1008), 
a Democrat. Tho viotoiy of tho Dc- 
mocrata was largely on tho tariff 
question, tho majority ot tho people 
being desirous of a reduction. Thl.s 
did not mean a break-up of tlio old 
party lines, but it did mean a change 
of issues in tho fight between tho 
parties. Like so many of his prede- 
cessors, Grover Cleveland was a 
Inuyer in early lito and had held 
several official positions. His ad- 
rainlstration was marked by preat 
prosperity, and by a free use of tho 
veto power by the president. An ex- 
tensive refonn ot tho Civil Setwico was 
carried out, resulting in a cleaner and 
more cfliciont public servico. In 1889 
Cleveland was defeated Jiy Harrison, 
the Republican candidate (1833- 
1901), tho grandson of the ninth 
president. Ho had fought for the 
Union army in tho Civil War, and had 

, in tho senato, 

on tho tariff 
■ : ho McKinley 

■ ■ The unpopu- 

larity of this mcusiiro led to tho 
downfall of tho Republican party in 
1893 and Cleveland was elected to a 
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secxjnd term o£,office. During Harri- 
son’s tenure of the presidenoj', N. and 
S. Dakota, Montana, and Washington 
were admitted to the Union (1889), 
and Idaho and Wyoming in the 
following year. Cleveland’s second 
period of office was marked by 
stiver legislation (1893), by the settle- 
ment by arbitration of a dispute 
with England over the Venezuelan 
boundary, and by a slight reduction 
of the McKinley tariff embodied in 
the Wilson BUI. In 1897 W illi am 
McKinley, the Republican candidate 
(1843-1901), was chosen as president. 
He, too, had fought.in the CivU War, 
and had consistentlj'advocateda high 
tariff poUcy. The Dlngley Bill U897) 
provided for high protection for U. S. 
industries. The attention of the U. S. 
was drawn in 1898 to the misgovern- 
ment of Cuba, which was in a state 
of anarchy, owing to the inefllcienoy 
of Spain, to whom it belonged. In 
order to end this state of affairs, the 
U. S. battleship Maine was sent to 
Havana, where it was hlo^vn up 
mysteriously. The U. S. attributed 
this to the Spanish government, and 
declared war. .Sjianish fleets were 
destroyed at ManUa and Santiago, 
and in 1898 the peace of Paris gave 
Cuba its independence and handed 
the Pliilippmes and Porto Rico over 
to the U. S., who in the same year an- 
nexed Hawaii. A revolt in the PhUip- 
pines in 1899 was suppressed. In 1901 
McKinley was re-elected president, 
but was assassinated the same year. 
He was succeeded by Theodore 
Roosevelt (6. 1858), of course also a 
Republican, a man of enormous 
actmty and energy. In 1901 the 
Hay-Pauncefoto treaty ^vith Great 
Britain regulated the relations of the 
two countries with regard to the 
Isthmian Canal. In 1902 the U. S. 
bought for £8,000,000 rights over the 
Panama Canal, and in 1904 bought 
from Panama a strip of land on each 
side of the canal (see Paxajia Canap). 
In 1905 Roosevelt was re-elected by 
the largest popular vote at that time 
on record. The years 1900-8 are 
marked by attacks by the president 
on the power of the trusts at home, 
and by the poUcy of the ‘ big stick ’ 
in foreign roiations. In 1909 W. H. 
Taft (6. 1857) was elected on a 
Roosoveltian programme of anti- 
trust legislation and promises of a 
reduced tariff. In 1910-11 attetnpts 
were made atn Reciprocity of Duties 
Treaty with Canada, so as to estab- 
lish freer trade between the two 
countries. The Canadian general 
election of 1911 gave an emphatic 
negative to the proposal. In 1913 
Woodrow Wilson (6. 185(1) swept the 
country on a Democratic programme, 
having a clear majority over the two 


Republican ex-presidents (Roosevelt 
and Taft) opposed to him. WUson is 
a distinguished historian, and has 
been president, of Princeton Uni- 
versity. He is a unique figure among 
American presidents. His election 
was fought chiefly on the tariff 
question, his main argument being 
that some industries were receiving 
unfair protection at the expense of 
others. 

American lAieraiure. — It is said 
that the first book of note ^mtten on 
American soU is George .Sandy’s 
translation of Ovid (pubiished 1620). 
But this, like so many of the early 
monuments of American literatme, 
has little that is distinctive of the 
Now World about it. There are in 
the early annals of American litera- 
ture a great many sermons, pam- 
phlets, and letters, but these claim 
attention rather from an historical 
than a literary point of view. Roger 
Williams’s Bloudy Tenant of Perse- 
cution (1644) was one of the earliest 
pleas ’for aU-round religious tolera- 
tion. Anne Bradstreet’s poems and 
Wigglosworth’s poem. The Day of 
Doom (1002), are also worthy of 
mention. But with the 18th century 
American literature begins to strike 
a more distinctive note. Two great 
Puritan divines are notable in the 
early part of the century. The 'first 
is Cotton Mather (1663-1728), whose 
learned and ■ able, if somewhat ill- 
arranged Mapnalia Ohrisii Americana 
(1702) is of great historical and theo- 
logical importance. The other is 
Jonathan Edwards (1702-58), whose 
exposition of the Calvinistio concep- 
tion of the imiverse (in the Freedom 
of the Will, 1754, and the 'Treatise on 
Original Sin, 1758 ) is the ablest 
setting forth of that system of 
theology. Benjamin Franklin’s 
(1706-90) works are notable as the 
expression of a manly and vigorous 
personality. His Autobiography (pub- 
lished 1817) is plain-spoken and 
seU-revealiug to an unusual but not 
to an excessive extent. His style is 
a model of plain yet forcible prose. 
He also wrote largely on contem- 
porary politics. Political writing was, 
indeed, the kind most practised in 
the mdidle and later years of the 
century. Jefferson’s Declaration 
(see above). The Federalist (1788), 
the speeches and pamphlets of 
Washington and others, come under 
this heading. ■ John Woolman’s 
Journal is one .of the finest Quaker 
books, and has received high praise 
from the pens of Lamb and others. 
A very naive and refreshing book, 
praised by Hazlitt and Lamb, is St. 
John de Creveooenr’s Letters of an 
American Farmer (1782), which de- 
scribes simple personal emotions and 
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and customs , in the colonies. 
\Vebster 3. speeches • are rvondcrful 
efforts of -oratory (for incidents in his 
life see above)] but, like all oratory, 
suffer - somewhat unless we are 
famiharwith their occasion. Freedom, 
however; has seldom had a more 
eloquent tongrue to sound her praises. 
Lmcoln's speeches and letters, are 
also among the classics. One of, the 
greatest names in American belles 
lettres is that of Washington Irving 
(1783-1859). His first great success 
was his History of New York (1809), 
written m vein of wholly delightful 
humour. His Sketch Book (1819) in- 
cluded ‘ Hip Van Winkle,’ perhaps 
the most widely read of liis writings. 
Bracehridae Hall followed, and then 
came several historical works dealing 
chiefly with Spain, His later works 
are not up to the level of those 
earh'er ones. His style is well-knit, 
and has great variety of movement. 
He has the highest powers of sympa- 
thetio humour, rhetorical grace, and 
vivid description. Gifts of quite 
another kind were bestowed upon 
Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851). He 
had passed a part of his boyhood 
among the Red Indians, and what 
he had seen had sunk deeply into his 
mind. This served as the inspiration 
for the novels which have been the 
delight of generation after generation 
of schoolboys of aU ages. Among 
them may be named The Last of the 
Mohicans (182(5), The Pathfinder 
(1840), and The Deerslayer (1841). 
Though his UTiting is unequal, both 
as between his different books and 
within the limits of a single book, he 
was possessed of the highest narra- 
tive gifts. His style possessed the 
highest gift of all — that of being 
unnoticed by the reader. Ho never 
gets between the reader and his 
meaning. Like Scott. .Cooper had 
many imitators. ■.William Cullen 
Bryant (1794-1878) was .one of the 
earliest of America’s poets. Trained 
to admire . the school of Pope, ho 
soon, like Wordsworth, saw that a 
new departure in poetry, was neces- 
sary. The poetry of liis mature years 
is distmetively American in its sub- 
ject-matter, and individual in its 
treatment. He had fine descriptive 
powers, and could with unerring eye 
detect the outstanding features of n 
landscape and 'reproduce- them m 
verse. His 'patriotic verso shows a 
smoere belief in the value of freedom. 

He never fully realised the promise 
he gave in Thanalopsis, his finest and 
best-knorvn poem, though the fact is 
generally lost sight of that the poem 
as it now stands includes a number of 
changes that wore made in later years. 

His translation of the Iliad appeared 
in 1870, that of the Odyssey in 1871- 
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72. Edgar Allan- Ppo (1809-49) b 
famous both a.s poet and writer ol 
H*-’ hales include The 
MS. found in a Bottle, The Fall of the 
House of Usher, and Talcs of the 
Grotesque and Arabesque. The»e are 
the products of a prodigal imagina- 
tion running riot over the fields of the 
marvellous. They are unequalled for 
weird and powerful effect. His poems 
— the best Imown of whieh arc : The 
Raven, Ulatumc, The Bells, and 
Annabel Lee — arc distinguished bv 
great charm of melody, real power of 
Ijuric expression, and a perfect com- 
mand of lyric form. Poo’s inlUienco 
on modern French literatmo ha.s 
been considerable. The best known 
abroad of America’s poets is H. W. 
Longfellow (1807-82). Educated at 
Bowdoin Ckillege, he was appointed 
in 183C Smith professor. He taught 
for many years, but. this aspect of 
his work speedily ' became sub- 
ordinated to his work as a poet. 

Among his ' ' ■ 

Voices of the I. 

1847; Golden 

Hiawatha appeared, and m Ishii sue 
Courtship of Miles Slandish.- Tnlo! 
of a ITaysidc Inn wero published In 
1863 and in 1867-70 a translation of 
Dante. The volumes named contain 
his best work. Longfellow’s poetry 
has been accused, Jiko I’onnysoii’s, 
ol a want of intellcotual force, but 
this probably arises from tho , very 
familiarity which It has noquirod on 
both sides of tho Atlantic. Ills work 
has much of Wordsworth’s simplicity, 
and all his work is the expression of a 
grave, yet goiitlo and kindly per- 
sonality. Ho had a very consider- 
able command of metre, and his 
metrical effects are often botli strik- 
ing and agreeable. His popularity is 
attested by tlie frequency with whloli 
some of bis typical poems, such 
ns The Psalm of Life, The Village 
Blacksmith, etc., are quoted by the 
common people. Hardly inferior 
to ills works nro tho poems of J. G. 
Wiittlor (1807-92), tho Quaker poet. 
In early life a journalist of tho nntl- 
Blavcry party, he wrote a very largo 
number of poems on tho subject of 
slavery' and tho war, tho\igh his 
Quaker principles forbade him to 
participate in tho fight. His 'early 
volumes Include Lays of My Home, 
1843; Sonys of Labour, 1850: The 
Panorama, 1856. His groat success 
o.arao m’th Snowbound (1800). In 
1867 ho issued The Tent on the Beach, 
His last volume was called At .S'lm- 
doian. Snowbound Is Ills masterpiece, 
unoxcelled for de.sorlptivo vivldncs.s 
and felicity of plirnso. A true and 
tender poet, ho lives in the hearts of 
those who care for sincerity .and 
strength, combined with a strong 
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religious sentiment. Longfellow was 
succeeded as professor at Harvard 
by J. K. Lowell (1819-91). Lowell 
had early dedicated himself to poetry, 
and in 1841 published A Tear’s Life. 
In 1848 came The Vision of Sir 
Launfal, and in the same year 
appeared The Biglow Papers. The 
latter were a powerful satire on the 
Jlexican War, and did much to shape 
public opinion. A second series of 
Biglow Papers appeared later in 
order to satirise the Civil War. His 
other poetical works include a Com- 
memoration Ode (1865), Under the 
Willows (1869), The Cathedral (1870), 
Hearis-ease and Rue (1888). His 
poetry is distinguished by a strong 
reforming and ethical bias and a 
sincere directness of expression. His 
early verso often contains quaint 
plays of poetical fancy, and he was 
never afraid of using comic effects in 
verse. Nearly all his poems reflect a 
true and Intimate knowledge of 
nature. LoweU is also an essayist of 
great distinction. His best-kno'ivn 
volumes are : My Study Windows 
and Essays on the English Pods.- His 
prose is always eminently clear and 
readable, and his literary essays, 
though sometimes perverse in their 
judgments, are stimulating and sug- 
gestive. Another writer of both verse 
and prose is 0. W. Holmes (1809-94). 
He was early attracted to literature, 
and when twenty %vrote the poem 
Old Ironsides. The works of Holmes 
most widely read to-day are the 
Breakfast Table series of essays, The 
Autocrat, The Professor, and The 
Poet. He also ^vrote some novels, and 
many poems are included in the 
volumes of essays. His essays have 
a lively and unflagging humour, 
powers of keen satire — particularly 
satire on the Calvinists — tenderness, 
and grace. His poems have a graceful 
charm which is all their otvn, the 
best-knowp being The Chambered 
Nautilus, and the ever-delightful 
Deacon’s Masterpiece or the Wonderful 
‘One Boss’ Shay. Theloftyandoriginal 
genius of R. W. Emerson (1803-82) 
has been a powerful force in the 
history of 19th century thought and 
literature. In early life a school- 
master and a Unitarian minister, he 
left the Unitarian body, owing to 
religious differences. His first publi- 
cation of note was Nature (1836), 
which was not well received by the 
public, but the value of which was 
clearly seen by Carlyle. For the rest 
of his life he lived mainly by his 
lecturing and later by his books. His 
chief works are : Essays (two scries) ; 
Representative Men ; English Traits ; 
The Conduct of Life; Society and 
Solitude, and a volume of poems. His 
transcendental philosophy is ex- 
XII 


pressed in a style at once illuminat- 
ing, arresting, vivid and impassioned. 
There are few who are not stimulated 
by reading him. His message to the 
ages is expressed in all his work, but 
Is to be found practically complete 
in the essays on Nature, Self-Reliance, 
and Compensation. For him, ‘ The 
Universe Is the extemisation of the 
soul,’ and ‘ America Is a poem in our 
eyes; its ample geography dazzles 
the imagination, and it will not wait 
long for metres.’ Working rather by 
the suddenly illuminating h'ghtning 
flash which reveals the falsities of the 
world than by logical argument, he 
has gained recognition as a thinker 
and prophet wherever English is 
spoken. His poetry, which falls below 
the level of Ms prose, is marked by 
intellectual power rather than true 
poetical expression. His nature 
poems, such as Woodnotes, give a 
faithful and charming rendering of 
certain aspects of country life. 
Emerson’s friend, H. D. Thoreau 
(1817-62), ranks Inferior only to 
Emerson as a transcendental %vriter 
and thinker. A fine scholar, and pos- 
sessed of a note characteriaic of the 
New World, his fame Is still growing 
among the Anglo-Saxon races. His 
greatest and best known work is 
Walden, or Life in the Woods (1854), 
but he also ^vrote other volumes of 
description and essays (A Week on 
the Concord; Miscellanies, etc.). 
Thoreau is one of the most individual 
writers in the world. His works 
reflect the man — they are full of 
whimsicality, eccentricity, felicitous 
description, sudden excursions into 
philosophical ground, and are per- 
vaded like Emerson’s with a strong 
ethical sense. His style is similarly 
varied — it can be plain or ornate, 
straightforward or epigrammatic, 
grave and studied, or light and 
wMmsical. Though he never made 
form his chief study, his form %vill be 
found invariably the most suited to 
his matter. John Bxuroughs (6. 1837) 
may bo mentioned with Emerson 
and Thoreau. His three great in- 
spirations have been Emerson, Walt 
WMtman, and Matthew Arnold, the 
first awakening Ms religious nature, 
the second stirring Mm by his 
humanitj', the third teaching the 
necessity of clear expression. Bur- 
roughs’ first book was TValt Whitman 
as Poet and Person (1867). He also 
%vrote tributes to Emerson and 
Thoreau. Burroughs is more signi- 
ficant as a naturalist, and his many 
books dealing with nature and 
animal life are fuli of original and 
illuminating observation, and are 
further distinguished by simplicity of 
style. The most revolutionary figure 
in American literature is Walt WMt- 
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man (1819-92), who started his 
literary career as a novelist. It was 
not till 1855 that his first really great 
book Leaves of Grass appeared. His 
later poems include Drum-Taps, a 
record of his work as a nurse in the 
Civil War. He wrote in prose Speci- 
men Days in America and Dcmo- 
cralic Vistas. IVliitman has been 
called ‘ the first democrat,’ and there 
is something to be said for this. What 
seems like. brag in his work is often 
merely a sense of his dignity.as the 
mouthpiece of democracy. His verse 
is unrhymed and umnetrical in the 
ordinarj^ sense of ‘ metre,’ but it has 
a sivinging energy and abounds in 
happy phrases. That his neglect of 
rhyme and the ordinary rhytlims was 
not due to inability to ivrite ordinary 
verse is proved by his noble poem 
on the death of Lincoln, O Captain ! 
My Captain 1 Other poets of America 
are Bayard Taylor (1825-78), who 
in addition to many fine lyrics made 
a wonderful translation of Goethe’s 
Faust; C. G. Leland (1824-1903), 
translator of Heine and author of 
Hans Breitmann’s. Ballads ; Sidney 
Lanier, B. R. SUl, Richard Hovey, 
T. B. Aldrich, E. C. Stodman, R. W. 
Gilder, and J. B. Tabb. Among con- 
temporary poets one might men- 
tion J. W. Riley, Bliss Carman, and 
Joaquin Miller (Sonys of the Sierras). 
If the songs of a nation are to bo in- 
cluded in its literary heritage then 
one must take account of John 
Howard Payne (1791-1852), author 
of Home, Sweet Home, and Julia 
Ward Howe (1819-1910), author of 
the stirring Battle Hymn of the Bc- 
puhlic, which was composed at the 
beginning of the Civil War. 

Among the really great novelists one 
must consider Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(1804-64). Recognition as a novelist 
did not come to liim soon, and liis 
stories were written as interludes in a 
busy diplomatic career. His greatest 
works are : The Scarlet Letter, The 
House of the Seven Gables, and The 
Marble Faun, together with Ins 
stories for children. The Wonderbook 
and Tanglewood 2'ales. His works 
exhibit the finest t 
story-teUing. He ha' 
for form and for the 
and is thus in a sense. classical, his 
works being to this extent greatly in 
advance of his English contem- 
poraries. But his prevailing temper 
is romantic, not in the sense in which 
Scott’s is romantic, but in his power 
to feel the glory and beauty of the 
New England past, without adding 
a meretricious glamour by the aid of 
external trappings. Though Harriet 
Beecher Stowe (1811-96) uToto many 
novels, she is best known by Uncle 
Tom’s CaUn (1851-52). A weU-toId, 


realistic and dramatic narrative, it 
owes its large lame chiefly to its being 
a portrayal of certain scenes and con- 
ditions in connection with problems 
wliich then agitated the N. and S. 
Later great American novelists arc 
Bret Harte (1839-1902), who, while 
painting the Ear West in no flattering 
colours, has shown that rougli exter- 
nals may conceal real greatness of 
soul, and his fellow-humorist ‘ Mark 
Twain ’ (S. L. Clemons), whose 
laughter has in it the pliilosophy 
of a keen observer of life, and is quite 
free from vulgarity and offence. 
Henry James (b. 1843) is one of 
the greatest novelists of the second 
half of the century. He has carried 
the psychological analj-sis of human 
motives to its fullest development in 
fiction. His style is quite individunl, 
but is admirably suited to liis purpose, 
and while often eloquent and ornate 
it is never merely grandiose. A 
distinguished disciple of liis method 
is Mrs. Edith Wharton (b. 1862), 
who, it somewhat less subtle in her 
power of suggestion, is correspond- 
ingly more simple in style. WiUiam 
Dean Howells (b. 1837) is the 

founder and head of the realistic 
school, pajing sonipulous attention 
to detail and deriving something of its 
method from the Russian-s. Mary E. 
AVilkins (Mrs. C. M. Ereeman) la nn 
important member of this group. Her 
stories deni ivith tho commonplaces 
of New England life, and arc astonish- 
ingly well MTitten. Frank Norris 
(1870-1902), who lived to complete 
only two books of his projected 
trilog}' of tho ‘ epic of tho wheat,’ is 
tho most significant of ‘ sociological ’ 
novelists. He has sometimes been 
compared to Bola, while David 
Graham Phillips (1867-1911), ou'lng 
to his comprehensive outlook on 
American life, has been called the 
‘ American Balzac.' Thomas A’elson 
Page is tho author of soino strildng 
stories of Southern life. Weir JOtchcll 
and Marv Johnston are historical 
novelists of note, ivrltingon American 
subjects, while ICrancis lilarion Craw- 
ford (1854-1909) concerns himself 
with foreign lilstor}-. Ills 

of'.’ .1 
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author of ■ 

other stories, was a master of the 
humorous narrative and whimsical 
incident. A t}'po in which Americans 
have been conspicuously successful 
from the first is tho short story. 
Irving, Hawthorne, Poo, Harte, 
James, Mrs. Wharton, are masters 
of international reputation in this 
medium. Edward Everett Hale (1822- 
1909) is famous for a single short 
story, A Man M’ithoul a Country. A 
new school of short-stoiy imters has 
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developed in recent years. Tlieltamons Mise of ftm jyalch Republic 
founder of this school is ‘ O. Henry ' i (1856), which was followed lay The 
(William Sydney Porter) (1867-1910), ; Unffed Netherla-nds (1860-68). For 
who in The Four ZliUion and other 'vigour and earnestness, pictorial 
hooks, wrote of the life of the people, : imagination and rhetorical power, 
and employed the American idiom he is unexcelled among historians, 
with much original power. Pro- ■ Among other historians there is 
bably no author is more popular. Co- 'George Bancroft (1800-91), whose 
incidently, a new school of humour voluminous History of the United 
has risen in the writings of F. P. • States, from the Itiscorery of America 
Dunne, creator of the sagacious 3Xr. to the Inauguration of Washington 
Dooley, and George Ade, author of (lS3f-S5), though old-fashioned now 
Fables in Slang. Earlier humorists ■ in its style and thought, had exer- 
aside from ‘ 3Iark Twain ’ are Charles cised considerable influence in the 
F. Browne (‘ Artemus Ward ’) (1834- ; generation in which it was published, 
67), Henry AV. Shaw (‘ Josh Billings) : espousing as it did a strong demo- 
(1818-85), Joel Chandler Harris (1848- cratic ideaL Kecent and contempor- 
1908), the author of Uncle Kemus’ ! ary historians and essayists deserving 
Stories, amusing dialect fantasies. In i of mention are T. W. Higginson, 
the summary of American literature : John Fiske, C. E, Xorton, and 
one can hardly omit the names of ! AVilliam James. 

Sarah Margaret Fuller (‘ Ossoli ’) | The fine arU: painting, sculpture, 
(1810-50), Pc H. Dana (1815-82), j arni music. — ^The first American 
author of Two Years Before the Mast, I painters, Benjamin West (1738-1820), 
and Donald G. JDtehell (1822-1908), i John Singleton Copley (1735-1815), 
author of ifcrerfes 0 / a HocheZor and i Charles Wilson Peale (1741-1827), 
Dream Life. and GObert Stuart (1755-1828), 

Of CTeat American historians three i followed British traditions. lAiter 
may be grouped here, W. H, Pres- ! painters, AVashington AUston (1779- 
cott (1796-1859) is the first of these, 1 1843) and John Vanderlyn (1776- 
In spite of the loss of one eye he j 1852), were influenced by the 
worked with great courage, and j Italians. The year 1825 saw the 
early turned his attention to his- ; beginning of a native movement in 
torical study. His first great work! art. This was the Hudson Eiver 
was T?ie History of Ferdinand and i .School, started by Thomas Cole. 
Isabella (1836), a monumental work i Landscape was its favourite theme, 
displaying enormous reading and i In the fifties the influence of Dussel- 
research. In 1843 appeared the His- ; dorf and Munich was evident. During 
tory of the Conguesi of Mexico, and in ; the last half century France has been 
1847 his greatest work. The Congueslitbe dominating factor in the art of 
of Peru. In spite of the enormous j America, as in the art of other coun- 
crudition which went to the com- ■ tries. AVlUiam Jlorris Hunt (1824- 
pilation of his volumes, Prescott is! 79) and John La Farge (1835-1910) 
never dulL He does not stop to i were the artistic missionaries who 
philosophise, but tclis his tale simply i visited France and brought over 
and well. He is one of the first and j with them the principles of the Bar- 
one of the most readable of modem j bizon painters. (5eorge Ihness (1825- 
scientific historians. The second is 87 ), who also visited France, was the 
Francis Parkman, who also early in j first American painter to put them 
life decided to be an historian. His . into practice. Inness was the first 
first and perhaps his greatest his- .• great native landscape painter. Since 
torical work wa.s The Conspiracy of . Inness, America has been particularly 
Pontiac (1851), a stirring story . strong in this branch of the art, and 
vividly told. In a series of volumes among the brilliant landscape painters 
(The Pioneers of France in the Sew Tony be mentioned the names of 
World. 1865 ; The Jesuits in North ■ Alexander H. Wyant, Homer D, 
America, 1867 ; The Old Pegime in Martin, Dwight W. Tryon, Theodore 
Canada, 1874; Count Froniemai and Robinson, Childe Hassam, and John 
New France, 1877 ; Montcalm OTtd • Twachtman. The last three belong 
Wolfe, 1884) he treated of the history to the Impressionist school. Twacht- 
of the French and English in America, man, who died in 1902, was a painter 
He had brilliant powers of description of great poetic refinement, probably 
and his narrative never flags for a the finest landscape painter Am erica 
moment. J. L. Motley (1814-77), ■ has produced AA'inslow Homer (1834- 
shared Prescott’s and Parkman’s ■ 19101 is generally acknowledged to be 
gifts of vivid and picturesque de- the most .American in his art. His 
scription. He started as an historical • paintings of the sea are distinguished 
novelist, but turned to history proper, > tor their vigour and character rather 
and about 1845 conceived the plan of i than for their facile technique, 
ivriting a history of the Dutch. The j Among artists of international repu- 
outcome of this was his world- ‘ tationwhohaveworkedmostlyabroad 
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are James MoNeUl ^^'hisOe^ (1834- 
1903), who influenced hy Velasquez 
and the Japanese, is known as the 
creator of portrait ‘ arrangements,’ 
colour ‘ symphonies,’ and ‘ noc- 
turnes ’; E. A. Abbey (1852-1911), 
kno^vn for his exquisite pen drawings, 
illustrations to Shakespeare, and 
panel decorations in colours; Marv 
Cassatt, who belongs to the Im- 
pressionist school, and has painted 
very charming studies of mothers and 
children ; John S. Sargent (6. 185G), 
the most prominent portrait painter 
of the day. Other painters worth 
mentioning are: George Fuller (1822- 
84), W. M. Chase, Charles W. Haw- 
thorne, and A. P. Ryder. The last- 
named is a painter of rare Poo-like 
•imagination, and his ' moonb'ghts ’ 
show beautiful if weird effects. The 
so-called New York school includes 
some of the best painters of the day, 
Robert Henri, George Luks, Jolin: 
Sloan, William Glackens, George! 
Bellows, all realists and following 
more or less democratic traditions. 
Edward Redfleld heads a vigorous 
landscape school i in Pennsylvania. 
A. B. Davies, Jolm Marin (water- 
colourist), and Maurice Prendergast 
are among those who follow the more 
modem tendencies. 

Until the Centennial Exposition in 
1876, the classic Influence reigned 
supreme in sculpture. Houdon ’s visit 
in 1785 had no great influence. The 
first sculptors followed Canova. Not 
until Henry H. Brown (1814-86) and 
his pupil, J. Q. A. Ward (1830-1910), 
did any sculptor show a spark of 
national feeling. Ward found in- 
spiration in the figures of Indians and 
negroes. America’s most famous 
sculptor is Augustus Saint Gaudens 
(1848-1907), whoso statues have on 
austere beauty, and are modem, 
though tempered somewhat rvith 
classic feeling. "There was a sense of 
dignified restraint in all ho did. His 
pupil, Frederick MacJIonuies (b. 1803) 
shows a more decided French in- 
fluence. His sculpture is modem, 
roalistio, and shows a more agitated 
feeling. Other prominent sculptors 
are W. 0. Partridge, Herbert Adams, 
Paul Bartlett, Karl Bitter, Borado 
Taft, Solon H. Borglum, George G. 
Barnard, and Charles Grafiy. Rodin 
has been the great influence among 
the younger men, bub there are 
othere who prefer to treat native sub- 
jects in n bluntly realistic manner. 

Music, as a creative art, is of com- 
paratively recent growth in the U. S. 
Among the earlier men Louis Jloreau 
Gottschalk (1829-69), composer of 
Creole music, has n European reputa- 
tion. Edward A. MaoDowcll (1861- 
1908), creator of symphonies, con- 
certos, sonatas, and songs, is the 
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greatest musician America has pro- 
duced. 'The Indian Suite, based on 
the folk musio of the .Siou.v Indians. 
IS his best-known composition. Other 
composers of note are George \V. 
CTiadwiok. Frederick S. Converse, 
" , " ' ' Rubin Gold- 

1 , ViotorHor- 
, ■ ■ are authors 

of many popular operas and songs. 

Inventions, industrial actiicvcmcnis, 
«c. — The invention of the cotton gin 
in 1793 revolutionised the cotton in- 
dustrj-. In 1807 Robert I^lton’s 
Clermont, tried on the Hudson, proved 
to be the first successful experiment 
in steam navigation. In 1 837 Saninel 
F. B. Morse exhibited the telegraph. 
In 1841 Richard M. Hoe brought out 
the rotar>- press for printing news- 
papers. In 1844 the firat telegraph 
was set up between Baltirnoro and 
Washington. In 1845 Elias Hoive 
invented the sewing machine. 'Tlic 
first trans-Atlantic cable, establish- 
ing communication between the U. S. 
and England, was laid in ISSS. The 
Remington typewriter, shown in 
1873, was invented by C. L, Sholcs 
in 1868. In 1868 George Westing- 
house devised the air-brake now em- 
ployed on nil railroads. In 1870 
Alexander Graham Bell scoured 
letters patent for his telephone. In 
1877 Tliomas Edison invented the 
phonograph; in 1879 the incandescent 
light; in 1887 the Pyro-inagncllo 
dynamo, and in 1893 the klnetoscope, 
which was the original form of the 
cinematograph. Wireless between 
U. S. and England was established in 
1903. The first railroad tunnels 
under the Hudson, connecting Now 
Jersey and Manhattan Island, were 
opened in 1908. By far the most Im- 
portant undertaking in recent years 
has been the Panama Canal iQ.v,). 

Archileciure . — Commercial condi- 
tions have evolved during the eighties 
tho ‘ skyscraper,’ a structure whoso 
skeleton of steel, before completion, 
has tho appearance of a huge cage. 

'These buildings are being built taller 

■ ■ ■ ‘ ■ hether 

. in tho 
N York, 

'ty-four 

ia I uu f'u, i— ........ I . 0 ’ sky- 
scraper ’ surely deserves the name of 
'American nrcbltectiiro.’ Various 
efforts have been made to beautify 
the skyscraper. 

Education is universal and com- 
pulsory in tho clcraentars’ stages, and 
ranges from tho kindergarten to the 
university. 7 '7 per cent of the total 
population over ten years are illiter- 
ate, but this is duo largely to the 
enormous stream of emlgrunls. Illi- 
teracy rising to 12'7 per cent, in tho 
case of foreign born whites, and to 
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past neglect of negroes, 30 ‘4 per'oent. 
of whom are illiterate. The control of 
education is exercised hy the state 
and local authorities in conjunction. 
Elementary education is imposed on 
all between six and fourteen years of 
age, and is the most democratic in tho 
world. The public elementary schools 
are maintained by local taxation. 
There are also numerous secondary or 
high schools giving further instruc- 
tion. Some institutions described as 
universities correspond rather to the 
English high schools. Many of these 
receive state grants, and most arc run 
on the basis of co-education. Univer- 
sity education in tho tJ. S. is well pro- 
vided for. There are some five hun- 
dred universities and university col- 
leges, and numerous professional and 
technological institutions, embracing 
in aU some 300,000 students of both 
sexes, and about 28,000 professors 
and other instructors. American 
scholars are well to the forefront in all 
branches of knowledge, especially in 
such subjects as English language and 
literature, psychology, education, and 
the various technical studies. 

Federal Constitution and Stale 
aovernments . — For details as to the 
history of the Constitution, see above. 
There are three main factors in the 
U.S. government — the Executive, the 
Legislature, and the Judicial Autho- 
rity. The' president possesses the 
executive power, and is elected every 
fourth year by electors chosen by 
each state to a number oquol to the 
number of senators and representa- 
tives lor that state, no senator or 
representative being eligible as an 
elector. Voting is by ballot. Should 
the result not give a clear majority to 
any candidate, the House of Eepre- 
sontatives chooses from among '■ tho 
top three eandidates. In tho event of 
the president’s death, the vice-presi- 
dent acts as president tiil the next 
election. Provision is also made for a 
president in the event of the death of 
a vice-president who has succeeded to 
tho presidency. The legislature con- 
sists of two houses — a Senate, elected 
for six years, and a House of Hepre- 
sontativos for two. The president has 
a veto power, which can be over- 
ridden by a two-thirds vote of each 
house. The senators are chosen by 
the state legislatures, the representa- 
tives by popular vote. Tho judicial 
power rests with a cliief justice and 
eight justices, who are appointed by 
the president. In addition eaoh state 
has a legislature, with varying con- 
ditions ns to election of senators and 
representatives, but in all cases con- 
sisting of two liouses and a governor 
appointed for from two to four years. 

Army and navy . — The U. S. army, 
which is recruited on a voluntary 


basis, must not exceed 100,000. Its 
present strength (1913) is about 4500 
officers and 80,000 men. In addition 
there are the various state militias, 
amounting in all to over 100,000 men. 
The navy is effieient and well-manned. 
There are at present (1913) in service 
or under construction 38 first-class 
battleships, 12 armoured cruisers, 22 
protected cruisers, 13 gunboats, 49 
submarine torpedo boats, 56 de- 
stroyers, and various others, amount- 
ing in aU to 399 vessels. The U. S. 
total expenditure on armaments for 
1912-13 is 216,607,213 dollars. 

Weights and Measures. — Same as 
those of the United Kingdom, with a 
few unimportant exceptions. The 
metric system is legal, but generally 
unused. Tho currency is based on a 
metric scale, the unit being the dol- 
lar (=100 cents.), which is nearly 
4s. 1-Ad. English. 
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America (Regions of tho World), 
1904 ; Rt. Hon. T. • Bryce, The 
American Commonwealth, 1910 ; A 
lAterary and Historical Atlas of 
America (Everyman’s Library). His- 
tory : G. Bancroft, History of the 
United Stales (various editions) ; The 
Cambridge Modern History, vol vii. : 

F. -Bellamy, The Presidents of the 
United States, 1905 ; Rt. Hon. J. 
Bryce, The American Commonwealth ; 

G. O. Trevelyan, The American Revo- 
lution, 1905-12. Literature ; M. C. 
Tyler, History of American Literature, 
1879 ; B. Wendell, Literary History 
of America, 1901; W. P. 'Trent, A 
History of American Literature, 1607- 
1865 , 1903 ; Chambers’ Cyclopcedia 
of English Literature (vol. iii.), 
1903. Trade and Finance ; E. L. 
Bogart, The Economic History of the 
United States (Longman’s Commer- 
cia! Text -Books), various editions; 
McKinley, 2'he Tariff, 1904; F. Pierce, 
The Tariff and the Trusts, 1907. 

The portraits of Cleveland, MeKin- 
ley, Roosevelt, Taft, and Woodrow 
Wilson are the copyright of Messrs. 
Underwood & Underwood, by whose 
permission they are reproduced. 

Units are standards, arbitrarily 
chosen, in terms of which quantities 
may bo expressed. Scientifically, 
U. are of. two kinds, viz., fundamental 
and derived. The fundamental Us. 
are those in terms of which aU others 
can be expressed. The units of 
length, time, and mass are accepted as 
fundamental and all other Us. can be 
derived from those. Tho English 
system of dynamical Us. is called the 
foot-pound-second system, since the 
Us. of length, mass, and time are the 
foot, the pound, and the second re- 
spectively. In this system the U. of 
area or of surface is a square foot, i.e. 
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a SQuaro whose length and breadth Is did so at the time of Christ, in the 
1 ft. For measurements of volume, middle ages Latin was overjTvlicro 
the U. is a cubic foot. The Us. of spoken bj* the learned, while at tlio 
area and of volmne are in two and present time English and French mav 
three dimensions respcctivclj-. The bo said to share the position. It has 
adopted scientifle system is the C.G.S. been the dream of many, however, to 
system, or the centimetre - gram- construct an artificial language which 
second sj-stom. This system, having shall either supplant national tongues 
the Us. suggested by its designation, or act as their airsiliary. In 1879 
is advantageous in that each U. is appeared Voiapuk, which owed its 
exactly ten times the next smaller U. ■ origin to Jolinnn Jlartin Schlcigli. 
of the same kind and hence in cliang- More famous in our own day is 
ing Us. there is no tedious arithmetic Esperanto, invented by Dr.Zameriliof. 
involved. Also the Us. of length, UniversalTimo, asvstcmofreckon- 
mass, and time are conveniently ro- ingtime to be imiformlj' used through- 
lated, since the mass of a certain out tlio civilisod worH for intcr- 
knou-n volume of water can fiulckly national purposes. Its use was 
bo obtained, 1 gram being the moss agreed upon at the International 
of 1 cubic centimetre of water at 4“ C. Conference at Washington in 1883. 
Us. of force, work, and velocity, etc.. By it the das' is considered ns ono of 
Involve two or all of the fundamental twenty -four hours. The oircumforonco 
U. in their definition. Thus the U. of the earth is dis'idod into twenty- 
of velocity is tliat velocity with four parts of 15° each, and a local 
which a point passes over U. distance time is fixed for each, in which all odd 
in U. time (t.c., 1 cm. per sec. or 1 ft. minutes and seconds are ignored, 
per sec. according to the system of Thus the local times differ from the 
U., C.G.S. or P.P.S.). Two systems U. T. only by oven hours, 
of electrical Us. are derived from the Universe, a term generally used ns 
C.G.S. sj'stem, viz., the electro-static the word world once was, to signify 
and the electro-magnetic. For the tho collection of all created tliing-s. 
definitions of the various U. see Eusc- By tho technical tenn tJieory of the. 
TRiciTT, MAGinETisif, FORCE, Watt, vtiivcrsc is Understood what is known 
AMPERE, Ohm, Volt, Velocity, etc. of the general arrangement of planets, 
See also Everett, Units and Physical stars, etc., and of their connection 
Constants, 1891. with one another. 

Univalves (Lat. xtniis, ono: valva. Universities are corporhtions, either 
valve), a division of molluscs formed lay or clerical, wliich havo since tho 
on acooimt of tho shell consisting of a 12th century had tho charge of cdu- 
single piece. All gastropods are U. eating the members of tho learned 
Universal, tho abstract couocptlon profe.ssions throughout Europe and 
which is drauTi from a multitude of the colonics founded by European 
objects of the same class, and which states. In its earliest uses tho term 
embodies the features common to all. unirersitas was not confined to 
Thus man in tho abstract is a uni- scientific bodies, but was used in a 
vorsal term, wliilo an individual man general sense equivalent to our 
is tho particular. It is thus equivalent modern word corporation. This was 
in some way to tho Platonic ‘ idea.’ the Homan sense of the word, and It 
For the great medireval controversy i was long before it gained its present 

as to tho real existence of Us., see ' - date of 

Nomin,ilis.m. ■ ■ ■ iirojio is 

Universalists, primarily those who no con- 

hold tho opinion first definitely up- ■ of tho 

hold by Origon, that ail men and oven T catho- 

the devils thomselvcs will finally be dral and monastery of Europe there 
saved. This opinion, or a modified has, from u very early period, been 
form of it which said that all men attached a school in which were In- 
would bo saved, was common in the etnictcd all candidates for tho priest- 
early centuries and is not uncommon hood and such laymen ns could 
to-day. Tho name U. is also given to alford It. It appears from tho letters 
a sect founded in 1774 in America by of Abelard (d. 1112) and from otlior 
John Murray. A later important contempomrj’ sources, that in Paris 
member of the sect was Hosoa Ballon, the poorer estnbh.shmnnt.s entrusted 
whoso advanced Unitarian beliefs tho conduct of this school to one of 
have now been widely accepted their number called tho Scholastioiis, 
among all Univorsalist churches. See and that the wealthier bodies main- 
Farrar Eternal Hope, and Eddy, tained a Scholasllcus to instruct tho 
Vniversalism in America. 1884-80. junior pupils in grammar and phllo- 
Univorsal Language. At most sophy, and a Theologiis to Instruct 
periods in tho world’s history some tho more advanced in theology, 
ono language has naturally tended to About the time of Abelard largo 
assume tho position of a U. L. Greek numbers of young men began to 
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move in the direction of Paris, and 
the reputation of Abelard himself did 
much to make the name of Paris 
cverjnvhore famous. A more elaborate 
organisation became necessary, but 
the Parisian organisation is marked 
by being primarily in the hands of the 
teachers and doctors. At the head 
stood the rector, elected by the four 
faculties of theology, arts, law, and 
medicine. The members of the U. 
were divided into four nations, 
France, Picardy, English (later Ger- 
man), and Normandy. At an early 
period colleges were established 
within the U. of Paris by private 
families or religious orders. Origin- 
ally they wore intended exclusively 
for poor scholars, who were to live in 
them subject to a certain discipline. 
By degrees, as more numerous and 
able teachers were employed in these 
colleges, they assumed the character 
of boarding houses for all classes of 
students. The growth and organisa- 
.tion of the U. of Paris has here been 
dealt with in some detail as being the 
most famous example of that class of 
U. in which the government rested 
almost entirely with the teachers. 
Opposed to Paris in this respect was 
Bologna. Hero all jurisdiction rested 
rvith the students, who elected their 
own governors. During the middle 
ages Paris u'as the home of scholas- 
ticism, Bologna was pre - eminent 
in the study of canon-law, and a 
third U., Salerno, was famous for its 
medical school. The growth of U. 
throughout Europe was rapid. Before 
the Reformation they were estab- 
lished in Italy, France, the Gorman 
empire, Spain, Great Britain, and 
even among the Slavonic nations E. 
of the Germans. In all of these we 
recognise the leading features of Paris 
or Bologna. With the revival of 
learning, which came at the time of 
the Reformation, the old U. under- 
went some change and many new ones 
wore founded. They almost entirely 
lost their clerical character, other 
sciences wore added, and the power of 
the U. was gradually restricted. The 
spread of learning prevented its 
monopoly by close corporations, and 
the invention of printing co-operating 
with the extension of elementary and 
secondary schools did much to raise 
the standard of education among 
those classes u-hich did not receive 
a U. education. In no way less con- 
siderable is the change wliich has 
passed over the U. of Emope during 
the past century. The general ex- 
pansion of men’s minds, due to the 
marvellous inventions of the time and 
the spread of civilisation, has made 
this necessary, while the most im- 
portant single factor is the rapid ad- 
vance made in the study of natural 


science. For the various modern U. 
see separate articles on each. 

University College, sec London. 

University College, Oxford, dates 
from the year 1249, when William, 
Archdeacon of Durham, bequeathed 
a sum of money to maintain certain 
graduates of the university, the in- 
stitution obtaining the name ‘ The 
Great Hall of the University,’ which 
is still part of its designation. Later 
on, however, legend named King 
Alfred as the founder and assigned 
872 as the date. 

University Settlements, those houses 
found now in many of our large cities 
whore a number of educated men and 
women live in order to improve by 
their influence the social and in- 
tellectual condition of the poorer 
parts. 'Ihe scheme began among cer- 
tain Oxford men, who in the early 
’sixties began to spend their vaca- 
tions together in Whitechapel and 
Stepney. The first regular establish- 
ment, 'Foynbee Hall {q.v.), was made 
in this district in 1884. Other settle- 
ments in London are Oxford House 
(Bethnal Green), Cambridge House, 
and the Women’s University Settle- 
ment (Blackfriars Road). Such settle- 
ments are also seen in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh and in many American 
cities, where they are better known 
as social settlements. 

Unleavened Bread is made of flour 
and P’ater mthout the addition of 
yeast. It was ordered to bo used 
among the Jews during the time ot 
Passover, and from its supposed use 
by Jesus at the Last Supper was 
almost invariably iised in the West for 
the Eucharist. Its use for this purpose 
is obligatory in the Roman Church, 
but is unknown throughout the East. 

Unna, a tn. of Westphalia, Prussia, 
10 m. N.E. of Dortmund. There are 
salt works, springs, and a bathing 
establishment, also coal mines and 
iron works. Pop. 17,381. 

Unreason, Abbot of, see Abbot of 
Unreason and Fooia, Feast of. 

Unsaturated Compoimds. Organic 
compoimds which contain carbon 
atoms that can combine directly 
with other atoms or groups are said 
to be unsaturated. This depends- 
upon the view that the valency ot 
atoms is fixed. Carbon is repre- 
sented as quadrivalent, oxygen as 
divalent, and hydrogen monovalent. 

H 

Then the compoimds H — C — H 


(methane) and H — C — 0 — H 

k 
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(metliyl alcohol) aro saturated, but the now on tho JE., tho two being 
carbon monoxide C=0, and ethy- Joined by five bridges. It is a ton-n 
H H of great historical interest. Its unl- 

II versity, with wlilob Llnmcus was con- 

lene H — C — C — H are obriously not nected, was founded in 1477 and 
I I tho now buildings were erected in 

saturated. In the graphic formulas 1870-80. In tho Gotlilo cathedra! 
of all such substances, the particular (1230-1435) are buried Gustavus 
carbon atoms are roprosonted as Adolphus and Linnnsus. Pop. 25,900. 
joined by a double band or link- Upton, a tn. of IVorccstcrsldro, 
ing; thus ethylene H' = C = C = H*. England, on R. Severn, 0 m. N.W. of 
Substances ..formed by the direct Tewkesbury, with trade in cider, 
union of U. C. with other atoms arc Pop. of reg. dist. (1911) 0020. 
called' ‘ additive products.’ Sec Va- Ur, called in tho Bible ‘ Ur of the 
LENCT. CSialdees,’ an ancient city of S. 

Unsoundness, see WARRANTY, Babylonia, at the meeting of tho Eu- 

Unst, an island of the Shotlands, plwates, the canal Sbat-el-Hai, and 
Scotland, 38 m. N.E. of Lerwick, the Wady Rummein; identified tvitb 
tvith an extent of 29,850 acres. It is modem Mugheir. 

12 m. long and its greatest width is Urromia, a toxio condition caused 
5} m. Baltaand Uvea Sounds afford by insufllciont excretion of urea. It 
safe anchorage. may bo brought about by kidney 

Unterwalden, a forest canton of disease, or may bo central nervous in 
Switzerland, lying to the S. of the origin, metabolism being disturbed 
Lake of Lucerne. It is divided into through lack of the necessary stimuli 
Obwalden (area 183 sq. m.) and to secretion. The presenee of urea in 
Nidwalden (area 112 sq. m.). Pastnr- tho system brings about toxio effects; ' 
age and dairy work are the chief In- the nerve centres are poisoned and 
dustrios. It was one of the founders there is often a comatose or unco- 
ot the Confederacy. Total pop. ordinated condition which often re 
30,914. scmbles drunkenness. Three varieties 

Unwin,WilliamCawlhorno(6. 1838), are recognised: aouto, latent, and 
an onginoor, bom in Essex. Ho bo- chronic. In acute cases blooding by 
came instructor at tho Royal School tho application of leeches is pro- 
of Naval Architecture, 1808; pro- ductivo of good effects. In chronio 
lessor at tho Royal Indian Engineer- cases a regular course of Turkish 
ing College, 1872; and at tho Central baths is said to have tho effect of 
Technical College of the Guilds of stlmidatlngoxcrotlonandsodlmlnlsh- 
London, 1884. Ho has served on ing tho excess of urea, 
numerous commissions and learned Ural, or Yaik, a rlv. of Russia rising 
societies, and is the author of many in U. Mts. in tlio govt, of Orenburg, 
valuable works. It flows S. to Orsk; then N. to Oren- 

Unyoro, a dist. of British E. Africa, burg and Uralsk, and ngahi S. to the 
lying N.W. of Uganda, between lakes Caspian .Sea, widch it enters by many 
Albcrt and Ibrahim. Area about branches, forming a largo delta. For 
32,000 sq. m. Pop. (Wanyoros) un- many miles it is tho boundary bo- 
known. tween Europe and Asia. Length 

Upanishei, 1335 m. It has largo fisheries. 

Upas-tre . ■ -.a Uralito : LA pjTOxeno (aiiglto) 

species of " ' ■ . E. which has been altered to an amidd- 

Indles. See Antiaris. bole (hornblende). Tho crystals have 

Upernivik, or Upernavik, northern- tho form of augito, but tho cleavage 
most Danish Settlement hi Green- of homblondo. It is found in tlio 
land, on an island off W. coast; lot. Urals, Norway, tho Tj-rol, and in 
70” 48' N. India. 2. Tho name given to a flro- 

Uphall, a par. and vll. of Llnllth- proof building material composed of 
gowshlre, Scotland, on Brox Burn, chalk, silicate, and bicarbonate of 
5 m. S.B. of Linlithgow. Pop. (1911) soda and asbestos Cbro. 

12.767. Ural Mountains (tho Hypcrboro.an 

Upolu, see Samoa, Mountains, or Rhipcoi Montes of tho 

Uppingham, a market tn. in tho co. ancients) form part of tho boundary 
of Rutland, England, with a fine between Europe and Asia, and sopa- 
ohuroh, St. Peter and St. Paul, and a rate European Russia on tho W. from 
public school of Importance, which Siberia on tho E. Tlio chain extends 
dates from tho IGtli century, and Is S. from tho Kara Sea. an arm of tho 
capable of receiving between 400 and Arctic Ocean, to tho middle course of 
500 soholars. Pop. (1901) 2588. tho Ural R., a distance of about 

Upsala, the cap. of tho liin of Up- 1333 m. Its breadth varies from 10 to 
sala, Sweden, on both sides of the 66 m. The mineral riches of tlio chain 
R. Tyrls, 40 m. N.W. of Stockholm, aro chiefly contained In tho Middle 
Tho old town, is on tho W. bank and Ural, commonly called liondnoi 
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(metalliferous), and this section also 
contains the highest peaks, such as 
the Kaniakovski Kawen (5000 ft.), j 
The chief minerals produced are gold, j 
copper, platinmn, and iron. 

Uralsk, a ter. of Russia, the larger 
portion of which is situated to the E. | 
of the Ural R., the boundary line be- ! 
tween Europe and Asia. The capital 
of the province is Uralsk, 1000 m. i 
S.E. of Moscow, a 17th century town, i 
which is the market for the trade in ! 
fish oil and caviare done by the 
province. The character of the ter-| 
ritory of U. generally is barren and! 
imoultlvated. There are large es- 
panses of steppes and deserts fringing 
the Caspian Sea. Salt lakes are com- 
mon. U. is poorly provided with 
water, and in places is almost unin- 
habitable. The climate is vigorous 
and subject to extremes of tempera- 
ture; the snowstorms in vrinter being 
very destructive. The chief occupa- 
tions of the inhabitants are fishing 
and stock-raising. The history of U. 
is mainly the history of Russia, and 
the present dweilers there are, made 
up of Russian cossacks, Russian 
peasants descended from the Nogai 
tribes and Kirghizes. The area is 
137,079 sq. m., and the pop. 775,400. 
The pop. of the to^vn, the capital of 
the province, is 38,919. 

Urania, the typical genus of the 
lepidopterous family Uranildm, and 
consists of night-flying moths. The 
beautiful Madagascar moth is Imown 
in entomology as U. rhipTieUS. 

Urania (Gk. Supavos, heaven), in 
Greek mythology, one of the Muses 
the guardian of Astronomy. The 
name is also one of the appellations 
of Aphrodite. 

Uranium (U, 238‘5),a metal which 
occurs as oxide UO., 2 UO 3 in pitch- 
blende, and is found in Cornwall, 
Colorado, and Joaohimsthal. The 
metal is prepared by several methods, 
hut may bo obtained by the reduction 
of the chloride with sodium. It is a 
hard white metal (sp. gr. 18'7), which 
melts in the electric furnace. Uranium 
forms the oxides UOj, UG, and UO4, 
and also oxides UjOs and U>0«, which , 
may bo regarded as combinations of] 
two oxides. Uranium dioxides (UOj) 1 
and trioxide (UO 3 ) are both basic 
oxides, the former yielding the un- 
stable uranous salts (e.p. uranous' 
sulphate U(SOi).) and the latter the! 
uranyl salts (e.g. the nitrate (UO.) ■ 
(NOi).). Uranium peroxide UOi 
gives rise to the per-uranates. The 
so-called uranium rays are a property 
of pitchblende rather than of tho 
metal, and are probably due to 
radium present. 

Uranometria, a star atlas or cata- 
logue published by Bayer in 1601. In 
it Bayer used Greek letters, the 
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brighter stars being higher up the 
alphabet. Thus a Leonis is the 
brightest star in the constellation 
Leo. Although the supply of Greek 
letters was soon exhausted, and 
figmes had to supplement them, the 
principal stars still bear the Greek 
letters given them by Bayer. 

Uranus, in ancient Greek mytho- 
logy, the husband of Gaja (Earth) and 
the father of Cronos (Saturn) and 
other Titans, Cyclops, and Hecaton- 
cheires. He represents heaven and 
the generative power of the sky with 
its sun and rain. He was dethroned 
and mutilated by Cronos, and from 
his blood were formed the Gigantes 
on earth and Aphrodite in the sea. 
Tho Romans translated the name as 
Cffilus. 

Uranus, the first planet to be dis- 
covered since the Invention of tho 
telescope, was found by Sir WUliam 
Herschel on March 13, 1781, and 
named by him Georpium Sidus in 
honour of King George HI. It is the 
outermost but one (Neptune) of the 
planets, its distance from the sun 
being about twenty times that of the 
earth. It is four times the earth’s 
diameter, and its mass one-twentieth 
that of Jupiter. In density it is about 
the same as the latter planet, i.e. 
slightly denser than water. Four 
satellites at least (the number is un- 
certain) attend U., the plane of their 
orbits being almost perpendicular to 
the ecliptic. 

Urari, see Cctraee. 

Ufa-tiuhe, Ura-tyube, or Uratepe, 
a tn. of Russian Turkestan, 100 m. 
N.E. of Samarkand. It stands on 
the highway from Fergana to Jizak 
and has a citadel and many mosques. 
Pop. 22,000. 

Urban, the name of eight popes. 
Urban I. was pope 222-30. 

Urban II. (pope 1088-99), a French- 
man by birth, and originally a monk 
of Cluny. Soon after his election, he 
resumed possession of Rome, the 
fortresses of which had been occupied 
by the anti-pope, whom he compelled 
to withdraw, and was thus brought 
into further conflict with Henry IV. 
of Germany. A great council was held 
at Piacenza in 1095, in which the 
anti-pope and his adherents were ex- 
communicated. In his later ponti- 
ficate U. succeeded in driving Henry 
IV. out of Italy. He held a council at 
Bari in 1098, in which many Greek 
bishops were present, and in which 
the addition of the words fiUoque to 
the Creed was discussed. Thence he 
returned to Rome, of which he ob- 
tained full and undisturbed posses- 
sion; and he died at the close of 1099, 
just at the time when the first crusade 
which ho had organised terminated in 
thesuccessful occupationof Jerusalem . 
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!7r6an jT/J. (pope 1185-87), he bo^ Urbana : 1. The cap. o£ Cliam- 
mme Archbishop of Sliian 1182, car- paigu co., Ohio, U.S.A., 42 m. N.W. 
dmal 1185, and succeeded Lucius III. of Columbus; the scat of a Swcden- 
Urban IV. (pope 1261-64), insti- borprian university. Pop. (1010) 
tutedth0feastofCorpusChristi,12C4. 7730. 2. The cap. of Champaten co.. 
Urban V. (pope 1362-70), is re- Illinois, U.S.A.; 61 m. N.W. of Terre 
markable as practically the last of tho Ilnuto, the site of the Illinois Uiiiver- 
popes who resided at Avignon, and sity and state laboratory. Pop. 
tho one by whom the papal soot was (1910) 8245. 

for a time re-transferred to Romo. Urban District Council, see Locai. 

He was a native of France, and had GoVERXiir.NT. 

been Abbot of St. Victor at Marseilles. Urbanists, sec Clare, St. 

After various alternations of peace Urban Sanitary Authority. See 
and contest, U. wont to Romo in Loc.u. Goverxment. 

October 1367. He found tho papal Urbi ct Orbi, a formula used to slg- 
city in a condition all' but ruinous, nify the universal application of a 
and the whole of Italy overrun by papal bull, the meaning being ‘ to the 
bands of mercenaries. Heondcavoured city (Rome) and to the world.’ 
to repress these disorders, but with Urbino (Lot. Urbinum Ilortcnsc). a 
little success ; and in 1370 he returned tn. in the prov. of Pesaro c U., the 
to Avignon where he died. Marches, Italy, between tho Foglla 

Urban VI. (pope 1378-89), under and Metauro, 23 m. S. by K. of Ri- 
whom the great Western Schism bad mini. It has a lino ducal palace of 
its origin, when Clement VII. was tho Montcfcltro family (1468), a 
elected anti-pope in 1378. U.’s name cathedral, free university (1564), and 
was Bartolomeo Prignano, and at the the house in which Raphael was born 
time of his election ho was Archbishop (1483). The manufactures include 
of Bari. Clement took up liis residence silk, majolica, brides, and olive oil. 
at Avignon. U., on the contrary, re- Pop. 18,000. 

inained at Romo, whore he appointed Urdingen, a tn. of Prussia, in the 
twenty-sis new cardinals, and ex- Rhino prov., on the 1. b. of the Rhine, 
communicated Clement and his ad- Pop. D758. 

heronts. U. was recognised as tho Urdu, a peculiar dialect spoken in 
lauTul pope by one portion of tlio India. 

West, Clement by tho other, and each Ure, a riv. of N. and W. Ridings, 
maintained his claim by measures Yorlcshire, England, which rises 7 ni. 
of tho most extreme character. U. S.W. of JIukers, near tho borders of 
having engaged in a dispute with Durham. It is about 70 m. long and 
Charles, king of Naples, whom ho had and Joins tho Swale, forming tho Ouse, 
himself crowned, ho was besieged by Uro, Aloxandor (5. 1853), a Scot- 
that prince at Novara, whence ho tisli politician and judge, born at 
withdrew to Genoa, taking with him, Glasgow, and educated at Glasgow 

aspriso ' ■ ' ''' — •’ Edinburgh Universities. Hewa.x 

vdth w ■ ' ■ • ed to tho Scottish bar in 1878, 

several ■ ■ ■ v ' . 


to deatl . 

way to Ferentino, ho fell from his 
horse, and died from the injuries thus 
sustamed. 

Urban VII. (pope Sept. 15-27, 
1590). 

Urban VJII. (pope 1623-44) was 
tho successor of Gregory XV. His 
family name was Malleo Barborim'. 
In tho dilllcult position of Roman 
affairs, as complicated between 
France, Austria, and Spain, in the 
war of the Valtcllina, to which ho 
succeeded on his first election, ho 
acquitted himself with much dex- 
terity. His r'~~ 

signalised by 
Holy See of tl 
1626. Ho was' 

brated college of the Propaganda, and 
to him Romo is Indobted tor many 
public works, including largo and im- 
portant additions to the Vatican 
Library. Some of tho early stages of 
tho Jansonist controversy fall within 
this pontificate. 


1 ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

Since ■ ■ . ' 

for : 

he w ■ . ' 

1909-13 Lord Advocate for Scotland. 
In Oct. 1913 ho was appointed to 
succeed Lord Dimedln ns head of the 
Scottish judiciary. His name has 
been prominent among the leaders 
of tho * Taxation of Laud ’ campaign. 

Ure, Andrew (1778-1857), a Scot- 
tish chemist and sclcntlllo UTltcr. 
bom at Glasgow, and studied at 
Glasgow and Edinburgh Universities. 
Ho was appointed professor of choral.s- 
trv and natural philosophy In Andcr- 
„t (jinsgow in 
I i course of 

) for working 

luuii, *.i ..w hts profes- 

sorship and went to London, where 
he practised a.s an nnalj-tlcal and 
commercial chemist. Among his 
work-s are a Dictionary of Cbcmislry, 
1821 ; PMlosovhy of Mannfactures, 
1835. 
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Urea, or Carbamide, CO(NHj)i, a' 
compound which occurs in tho urine 
oi mammals and ol carnivorous birds 
and reptiles. It forms about 3 per cent, 
of tho human urine. It may be pre- 
pared from urine by evaporation to 
small bulk and adding strong nitric 
acid. The precipitated crude urea 
nitrate is recrystallised from nitric 
acid and dissolved in water. The 
solution is then decomposed with 
barium carbonate, evaporated to dry- 
ness, and the urea extracted with 
alcohol. In tho laboratory, urea Is 
more commonly prepared by heating 
ammonium cyannte. It fonns colour- 
less crystals (melting point 132° C.) 
soluble in water and alcohol, and 
combines with acids to form salts. It 
is decomposed on heating, and heated 
with sodium hypobromite gives off 
nitrogen. This latter property is used 
ns a method of estimation. Urea was 
discovered in urine in 1773, and was 
artificially produced by WOhler in 
1828, the discovery being of funda- 
mental importance as the first 
synthetical production of an animal 
product. 

Uredinacece, see Bust Fungi. 

Urethra, in anatomy is the urinary 
canal extending from the neck of the 
bladder to tho mealus vHnarius, or 
orifice of tho urethra. 

Uria, or Uriah, see Edessa. 

UrK, Honort D’ (1867-1625), a 
French writer, born at JlarsciUcs. 
His life, like his writings, was ex- 
tremely romantic. After serving lor 
some time in tho wars of Henry IV. 
he married Diane do Chdteau Morand, 
but the imion was an unhappy one. 
His cliicf production was the pastoral 
romance L’Aslrie (1610-18), which 
enjoyed unparalleled popularity i lor 
nearly half a century. 

Urga, also called Bogdo Khuren, 
a tn. ol Mongolia on tho K. Tola, 
180 m. S.E. of Hiachta. The city is 
divided into two main sections, the 
Chinese quarter and tho Mongol 
quarter. Besides these there is a 
religious or monastic quarter, which 
Is important as containing the resi- 
dence of the Kutukta Lama, tho head 
of tho Mongolian Buddhists. It is 
an important commcrcai centre. 
Pop. 30,000. 

Urgel, or Seo do Urgol, a tn. of 
Spain, in tho prov. of Lenda, situated 
on the R. Segre, 74 m. N.W. of Barce- 
lona: it is tho see of a bishop, who 
supervises the republic of Andorra. 
Pop. 3000. 

Urgeng, or Urghenj, a tn. ol Rus- 
sian Central Asia, In the Khanate and 
17 m. N.E. of Khiva. It is also called 
New U. as opposed to tho deserted 
Old U. Pop. 32,500. 

Uri, one of the forest cantons ol 
Switzerland. It is bounded by tho 


Lake of Lucerne and the cantons of 
Schwyz, Glarus, Grisons, Ticino, 
Valais, Bern, and Unterwalden. The 
principal river is the Reuss, whilst 
the St. Gothard Railway crosses the 
canton. Cattle-rearing is carried!;on, 
also cheese-making and bee-keeping, 
but more than hall the surface is 
barren rook or glaciers. The chief 
town is Altdorf. The canton was 
the scene of fighting between the 
French and the Russians and Aus- 
trians in 1799. Area 415 sq. m. 
Pop. 18,500 (principally Roman 
Catholics). 

Urial, Oorial, or Ovis vignei, known 
also as the Punjab wild sheep, a 
species of the genus Ovis, found 
chiefly in the Punjab, Afghanistan, 
and Persia. It has large, twisted 
horns, firmly set in the skull. The 
curve in the male Is particularly 
great. 

Uric Acid (CsH4N«0,), a product of 
the metaboiism ol the. animal organ- 
ism, and occurs in small quantities in 
human urine. It sometimes accumu- 
lates in the bladder, forming ‘ stones,’ 
or is deposited in the tissues of the 
body (gout and rheumatism). Tho 
excrements of birds (guano) and of 
reptiles contains large quantities of 
the acid. Serpents’ excrements con- 
sist chiefly of ammonium urate and 
the U. A. is prepared by boiling rvlth 
caustic soda and tho clear alkaline 
solution precipitated with hydro- 
chloric acid. The acid forms crystals 
which are insoluble in water. Evapo- 
rated with nitric acid, a yellow stain 
is loft, which becomes Intensely violet 
on addition of ammonia. U. A. is a 
weak dibasic acid, and forms salts 
which are all sparingly soluble in water. 
The lithium salt is fairly soluble, and 
hence lithium compounds are used in 
medicine for gout and rheumatism, 
etc. 

Uriconium, see Wboxeter. 

Urim and Thummin, two objects 
mentioned in the scripture narrative 
(P) as oracles through w-hioh the will 
of Yarweh was discovered on certain 
occasions. The earliest reference 
made to them is in 1 Sam. xiv. 41 fl, 
but no description of them is given in 
any place nor is anything more now 
known. They seem in some way to 
have been connected ^vlth the ephod 
or breastplate and served the purpose 
of lots. 'Phe R.V. translates by 
■ Light ’ and ‘ Perfections ’ (Exod, 
xxviii. 30). 

Urinary Calculus, see Calculus. 

Urine, the fluid excreted by the 
kidneys. It contains a largo propor- 
tion of water together mth some of 
the waste products of metabolism. 
The kidneys extract these waste pro- 
ducts from the blood and pour their 
secretions into tho ureter, by which 
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the fluid reaches the bladder, there to 
be retained for a while until it is dis- 
charged to the exterior by the ure- 
thra. It is not known how the U. is 
formed in the kidneys, though it is 
probable that the different constitu- 
ents are secreted in different parts of 
the ‘kidney tubule. The water and 
some salts are separated out at the 
glomerulus at the commencement of 
each tubule, and the other con- 
stituents are added in the convolu- 
tions before the U, reaches tlie pelvis 
of the' kidney. U. as excreted is nor- 
mally a clear amber liquid of sp. gr. 
about 1‘02 and an aold reaction. It is 
a very complex liquid. The bulk of it 
is water, in which are dissolved 
mineral salts and organic substances, 
mainly nitrogenous. The mineral 
salts are chlorides, sulphates, and 
phosphates. The olilef chloride is 
common salt, which varies in amount 
according to the amount in the food. 
The sulphates are formed by tlie oxi- 
dation of the sulphur contained in 
many of tlie proteid substances used 
as food. The phosphates come partly 
from the food and partly by the 
oxidation of phospliorus-contalning 
substances in the tissues. The most 
important of tlie nitrogenous pro- 
ducts in the V- is urea (CON,H, 
which contains about 90 per cent. < 
the total nitrogen excreted. Urea 
formed in the liver from tlie amino- 
aoids resulting from the digestion of 
proteins. About 4 per cent, of the 
nitrogen in U. is contained In am- 
monia, which can often bo detected 
by its odour. Other nitrogenous sub- 
stances present in U. are uric acid, 
hippurio acid, and oreatiniu. Uric 
acid is present in excess in tlie U. of 
gouty patients. The amount of U. 
discharged by an adult man is aliout 
2§ pints per diem on the average. The 
quantity, however, is susceptible of 
wide variation, ns it depends to a 
largo extent upon the amount of fluid 
ingested, the amount excreted by the 
skin and lungs, etc. The excretion of 
U. also varies with the state of bodily 
health. Polyuria, or excessive dis- 
charge of U., may bo caused by tlio 
use of one of the drugs laiown ns 
diuretics, by diabetes mcllitus, or by 
diabetes insipidus. A decrease in the 
amount of U. is caused by certain 
levers, by forms of kidney inflamma- 
tion, from obstruction in tlie urinarj' 
passages, etc. Abnormal constituents 
in the U. are often indicative of mor- 
bid conditions. A condition marked 
by the presence of blood or blood pig- 
ment is known as heematuria. Tills is 
indicative of injury or inflammation 
in kidney, ureter, bladder, or urethra. 

If the flow of blood only occurs at the 
beginning of micturition, the lesion is 
probably in the urethra. Where long 
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clots are observed, the trouble is pro- 
bably in the ureter. Pyuria is a con- 
dition characterised by the presence 
of pus In the U. If tlie U. is alkaline 
the pus probably originates in tlie 
bladder ; if acid, pyelitis, or inflam- 
mation of the pelvis of the kidney, is 
indicated. Jfhiimcn is present m' the 
U. when the kidne>'B are diseased, and 
son ■■ ■ - ’^sioncan 

bo . . ■ may bo 

det- ■ . 'a coagu- 

lating agent, as nitric acid, to the U. 
Sugar may bo detected by means of 
Feldlng’s solution. Its presence is in- 
dicativeof diabetes mcllitus. Bile may 
bo present in cases of Jaundice, giving 
a brownish nppeamneo to the U. 
Among other abnormal aspects of 
urination are incontinence and reten- 
tion of U. Inconlincnce in children is 
usually a matter of nerves. The mio- 
turition-centro is not properly under 
control, so that the child passes water 
without its own knowledge. Tills is 
apt to occur at night, and sometiincs 
the habit remains very obstinate. The 
child should not bo scolded ns it for a 
fault. Ho should bo encouraged to 
pass ivater Just beforo going to bed, 
and should not bo allowed to drink 
much fluid towards night tune. If the 
■■ ■ • ••■'coked, small 

. liould bo ad- 
• . • Incontinence 

of U. may bo duo to over-distensfon 
owing to stricture of tlie urethra. It 
may be cured by treating the strloturo. 
In women, incontinence of U. is often 
an accompaniment of hysteria. lie- 
tendon of U. is sometimes, like incon- 
tinence, of purely nervous origin. 
Often, however, it is duo to obstruc- 
tion in tlie urethra, by the Impaction 
of a stone or other cause. The bladder 
becomes enormously distended and 
can bo felt as a hard ball rising up 
in the abdomen. If tho obstruction 
pro- ’ — . '-’-dder must 

bo ■ • • . . • awn off by 

an . • • xbdoinlnnl 

wa' ' Is duo to 

paralysis of tho bladder and there is 
therefore no urethral obstruction, tho 
U. may be drawn off by a catheter. 

Urin Solokiohi (6. 1857), a Japanese 
baron and vlco-admiral, studied sea- 
manship in Japan and U.S.A. After 
holding a number of important posi- 
tions in the Mavy ho was in command 
of the second squadron in tho Russo- 
Japanese War. His chief exploit 
was tlie blockading of Chemulpo, 
during which ho sunk tho Hus.slan 
warships Koreetz aud I'aruag. Ho 
was made a baron in 1907. 

Urmia, see UKViavAU. 

Urmston, a par. and vll. of Lanca- 
shire, England. 0 m. W.S.W. of Man- 
chester. U. Hall is a mansion of 
the Tudor period. Pop. (1911) 7915. 
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Um, a vase o£ marble, glass, or clay, 
used tor water, votes at elections, etc., 
but especially for the ashes of the 
dead in aneient times. They were 
of various shapes and patterns and 
wore often beautiful works of art. 
Set Sir Thomas Browne, Um'bnrial. 

Urodela, see Caudata. 

Uromastix, see Agama. 

Urquahart, David (1805-77), a 
British diplomatist, born at Brae- 
langivell, (Jromarty, and educated at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, after 
having spent some time in France and 
Spain., Ho took part in the Greek War 
of Independence, and in 1835 was 
made Secretary to the Legation at 
Constantinople. He held this position 
for two years, at the expiration of 
which he made an extensive tour in 
the East, .with a view to collecting 
'evidence against the policy of Palmer- 
stone. In 1847 he entered parliament 
in opposition to Palmerston’s minis- 
try. His political publications are 
numerous, and include : Turkeii and 
its Resources, 1833 ; Letters and Essays 
on Russian Aggression, 1853 ; The Oc- 
cupation of the Crimea, 1854. 

Urquhart, Sir Thomas (1011-60), a 
Scottish author and translator, edu- 
cated at King’s College, Aberdeen ; 
his education being completed with 
the usual continental tour. During 
the Civil War ho fought and imdor- 
wont imprisonment for Charles I., but 
of the latter years of his life very little 
is Icnown. In 1052 he published his 
’V.KOKvy^ah avpol', better Imown as The 
Jewel. In the following year was 
published the first part of the work 
that has made his name famous, the 
translation of Rabelais {Tudor Trans- 
laiiojis, 1899), one of the most perfect 
translations over made. 

Ursa Major (the Great Bear), the 
best knorni of ail the constellations, 
is popularly known as The Waggon 
(Cliarles’s Wain), the Plough, and. 
In America, the Dipper, The con- 
stellation can bo found quite easily, 
tor it is never below the horizon in 
the latitude of Britain. It is a useful 
guide to finding the Polo Star, the 
nearest bright star to the celestial 
polo. This star is found by projecting 
a lino joining the two right liand 
stars of the seven bright stars which 
form the stellar framework of tho 
Boar. For this reason these two stars 
are known as ’ the Pointers.’ By 
contimung tho sweep of the tail of 
tho Bear (or handle of tho Plough or 
Dipper) tho bright star Arctmus (q.v.) 
is reached, a name by which tho Bear 
has sometimes been called. ( Ursre 
Majoris (or Mizar), tho first recorded 
double star, is a spectroscopic binary 
with a period of 104 days and a 
velocity of 100 miles per second. The 
proper motions of aU the principal 
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stars except Alpha are almost 
identical. 

Ursa Minor (tho Little Bear), a 
smaU constellation chiefly remark- 
able for the fact that Polaris (the 
Polo Star) is situated at tho end of its 
tail. Tho parallax of Polaris was found 
by Mr. C. A. F. Peters tobe'076, which 
indicates a distance in light-years 
of 42-46. 

Ursinus, Fulvius (1529-1000), an 
eminent Italian scholar, born at 
Rome. Ho became a priest, and finally 
succeeded his, benefactor, the Canon 
Gentllio Delflhi. Ho was librarian to 
two cardinals, and was granted a 
pension by Pope Gregory XIII. He 
procured many valuable books and 
ancient MSS., and formed an archieo- 
logical museum. His own works are 
mainly commentaries on classical 
authors, e.g. Scriptores Rei Rusticce, 
or editions of them, and among his 
original works is the Familice Romance. 

Urson, tho popular generic name of 
tho Canadian tree-poroupines which 
form the genus Erethison. It contains 
only two species. 

Ursula, Saint, of . Cologne, is said by 
the aneient legend to have been pnt 
to death at this place some time in 
the 3rd, 4th, or 5th' centuries by the 
Huns, together tvith eleven thousand 
virgins, her companions. Even in the 
middle ages this popular story was 
viewed by many \vith suspicion and 
it is now universally recognised that 
the greater part of it is fabulous. 
There is no certainty, however, as to 
tho origin of tho legend. 

Ursulines, an order of nuns in the 
Roman Catholic Church founded 
about 1537 by Angola da Brescia (c. 
1511-40). Its Institution was con- 
firmed by Paul III. in 1544, and it 
was at this time that the order re- 
ceived its present name, from the 
name of its patron, St. Ursula. The 
nuns are mainly employed in edu- 
cational work. 

Urticacese, an order of dicoty- 
ledons known to us chiefly because 
it contains the stinging-nettles. Most 
of the species are herbaceous or 
shrubby, have no latex, and often 
have stinging-hairs ; the leaves are 
usually alternate and stipulate. The 
perianth consists of from four to five 
free or united leaves, and the uni- 
locular ovary contains one ovule. 
Urtica, Parietaria, and Boehmeria 
are the chief genera. 

Urticaria, see Nettle-Rash. 

Uruguay, known locally as the 
Banda Oriental del Uruguay, a republic 
in S. America, situated between 
Brazil and the Argentine, on the 
Atlantic coast. The surface consists 
of a level plain traversed in the S. by 
low ranges of hills and bounded on 
the N. by mountain ranges, including 
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the Cuchilla de Haeda and the Cuchiha 
Grande. The chief rivers are the 
Uruguay and the , Negro. U. has a 
beautiful climate, and therefore the 
vegetation is very rich. Wheat, oats, 
barley, maize, linseed, and tobacco 
are cultivated. Cattle and sheep rear- 
ing is, however, the principal occupa- 
tion, vast herds being reared, and 
live stock, meat, and wool exported 
to, Brazil, U.S.A., Kranee, and Great 
Britain. From U., too, is obtained 
the meat extract used at the Liebig 
factory, the refuse also being ex- 
ported as a manure. Lead, copper, 
manganese, and a h'ttlc gold and 
silver are mined. The imports include 
cotton and woollen goods and machi- 
nery. .The chief port and capital is 
Montevideo. Transport facilities are 
good, , there being many railroads, 
tramways, and roads, as well as the 
rivers, which are navigable for him- 
dreds of miles. The government is 
vested in a senate, consisting of nine- 
teen members, and a chamber of depu- 
ties, chosen by thepeople in theratio of 
one to every three thousand. The 
president is elected for four years, and 
the lawls based ontheCodoNapoleon. 
Education Is nominally compulsory, 
and the revenue is mainly derived 
from import and export duties. The 
originalinhabitants werepureindians. 
Later the country was held by the 
Spaniards, forming part of the vice- 
royalty of Buenos Ayres, while after- 
wards it came under the dominion of 
Portugal. and was attached to Brazil. 
When Brazil declared its independ- 
ence of Portugal, Portugal strove to 
retain U., but on the mediation of 
Great Britain, U. was formally con- 
stituted as a republic in 1828. As is 
well known, unrest and trouble are 
constant. Pop. 1,112,000. See R. J. 
Enoch, Hepuilics of South America, 
1913. 

Uruguayana, a tn. and fortress of 
Brazil, on the Uruguay B., in the 
prov. of Rio Grande do Sul. It is 
situated on the Itaquy-Quarahy Rail- 
way, and is an Important centre of 
commerce. In 1817 the battle de- 
ciding the independence of the Uru- 
guay Republic against the Por ■ 
guese was fought here, whilst here 
1865 Estigarribia surrendered to 
Emperor of Brazil. Pop. 11,500. 

Uruguay River, see Pmiasa. 

Urumia, Urmia, or Daria Shah, a 
lake of Persia, in the prov. of Azar- 
baijan, situated in a depression be- 
tween the mountains at a height of 
4500 ft. It is very salt and is fed by 
the Aji Ghai, Jaghatu, Tatan, and 
Zula. Its outlet is unknown. Its 
length is about 90 m., breadth 20-30 
m., and area 1600 sq. m. 

Urumiah, Oroomiah, or Urmia, a 
tn. In the Persian prov. of Azabaijan, 


70 m. S.W. of Tabriz. It is a sum- 
mer resort, the see of a Ncstorian 
bishop, and is supposed to have been 
the birthplace of Zoroaster. Pop. 
50,000. 

Urumtsi, or Urumchi (Chinese Tik- 
wa Chou), a tn. of Zungaria, Cldna, 
320 m. E.S.E. of Kulja. It is sur- 
rounded by double walls and is the 
headquarters of the Chinese govern- 
ment in Turkestan; it commands the 
only defile suitable for artillery be- 
tween Zungaria and E. Turkestan. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Unis, the name applied by the 
Romans to Bos primigenius, an ex- 
tinct wild ox, and it is now some- 
times attached wrongly to the 
aurochs. 

Urville, J. Dumont D’ (1790-1842), 
see Dumont D’Ukviuj:. 

Usbegs, see Uzbegs. 

Usedom, an island belonging to 
Pomerania, Prussia, and separating, 
with WoUin Island, the Pomeranian 
Hafl from the Baltic. Agriculture 
and fishing arc c-orried on, and the 
island is popular ns o summer resort. 
The chief towns arc Suinemttndo 
(9000) on the R. Swine, and U. (2000) 
on the S.W. of the island. Area 158 
gq. m. Pop, 37,500. 

Usertesen, three Egyptian kings 
belonging to the Twelfth Dynasty 
(according to the numbering of 
Manetho). Usertesen 1. was the 
second king of tho dynasty and his 
reign is placed by Dunokor between 
2380 and 2371 n.c. Some seholars 
place the whole about four Imndred 
years later. He erected obelisks at 
Heliopolis and Fnyum, and carried 
on hostilities against Nubia and Cush. 
Usertesen II., grandson of the former, 
began to reign about 2300 n.c., and 
continued tho campaigns of Ills grand- 
father in S. Egypt. Tho conquest of 
this port of Nubia was finally com- 
pleted by Usertesen III. (2221-2179 
B.C.), tho builder of tho famous 
temple at Hcraelcopolls. See Dune- 
kcr, Ilistom of Antiguitv, vol. i. (Eng. 
trans. 1877), and Petrie, Ilistorg of 
Eggpt, 1899. 

Uses, in law, tho benefit or profit 
' I ■ ' - ’ ns detached from 
legal owmorsliip, 
implies a trust or 
in some one for 
the holding of lands, and nU modem 
conveyances are directly or in- 
directly founded on the doctrine of 
U. and trusts, which doctrine has 
rightly been regarded ns tho most 
tcchmcal and intricate part of the 
— 1 — In... nr England (cf. 

• ■ . '. doctrine was 

and was em- 
corporntions 

to evade the statute of mortmain (see 
CnAitiTxBi£ Tnusrs ; and Monx- 
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iiAiN), and by lando^vnors to evade 
feudal burdens, or to make land 
devisable by will at a time when that 
was impossible by common law {g.v.). 
The efiect of the statute of U., 1535, 
the object of which was, by executing 
the use or turning it into the full 
legal estate, to circumvent the above 
devices, was not what the legislature 
had> hoped; because the courts soon 
held that only the first and not sub- 
sequent uses was executed; hence 
if A loft land ‘ to B to the use of C 
to the use of D,’ C had the legal but 
D the boneflcial ownership. These 
judicial decisions defeated the main 
policy of the statute, and restored U. 
under the now more familiar name of 
trusts, and hence brought about the 
whole modern system of ‘ equitable 
estates.’ If land bo conveyed to A to 
the use of B, B has the possession 
vested in him ; but if the conveyance 
be to A, to tlie use B in trust to per- 
mit C to enjoy the profits, B has the 
legal, but C the equitable, estate (g.u.). 
U. apply only to lands of inheritance 
and therefore are inapplicable to 
leaseholds. Springing use is one 
limited to arise on a future event 
where no preceding use is limited. 
For example, if A seised in fee grants 
‘ to B upon A's own marriage to hold 
to the use of A for life with remainder 
to A’s first and other sons in tail,’ 
life estates and remainders ‘ spring ’ 
up by way of use on the event of A 
manying (see Settlejient). Shifting 
use is one which, though executed, 
may change or shift over to another 
person by circumstances. For ox- 
ampie, if A grants ‘ to B upon A’s 
own death to hold to tho use of C, 
and liis heirs, but if 0 do not within 
three years take tho name and arms 
of A, then to use of D and his heirs,’ 
the land goes to D if 0 does not fulfil 
the condition mentioned. Contingent 
use or remainder is one limited (see 
LnnTATjON) to a person not ascer- 
tained, or upon an imcertain event 
but without derogation of a prior U. 
JiesuUing use is one which expires or 
cannot vest, and therefore is said to 
result or return to liim (or his heirs) 
who created it. 

Ushak, a tn. of Turkey in Asia, in 
the vilayet of Brusa, 55 m. N.E. of 
Alashehr, and connected by rail with 
Smyrna and Koma. It is famous 
for pile-carpet weaving. Pop. 15,000. 

Ushant (Fr. Ouessant), an island in 
the dept, of Finisttre, France, 27 m. 
N.W. of Brest. It has steep coasts, 
with a fertile soil; fishing is the chief 
indristry, and the small port of Oues- 
sant on tho S.W. is tho oniy town. 
There are two lighthouses and a tele- 
graph station. Area 20 sq. m.; Pop. 
3000. There were two battles fought 
off Cape U. in the ISth century. The 


first was betw’een the French under 
D’OrviUlers and the English under 
Keppel in 1778 and was indecisive." 
The second was fought tho ‘ glorious 
first of June, 1791,’ when Admiral 
Lord Howe gained a great victory 
over the French under ViUaret- 
Joyeuse, capturing seven vessels. 

Ushas, the Hindu goddess of the 
dawn to whom beautiful Vedic 
hymns are addressed. She is tho life 
and breath of all things. She is born 
afresh each day, and has ruddy steeds 
yoked to her shining car. 

Usher (or Ussher), James (1581- 
1656), an AngUoan theologian, pre- 
late; and scholar, born in Dublin and 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he took the degree of M.A. in 
1600. In 1603 he was made chan- 
cellor of St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
Dublin, and from 1607-20 was regius 
professor of divinity at Trinity Col- 
lege. In the latter year he became 
Bishop of Meath, and in 1624 arch- 
bishop of Armagh and primate of Ire- 
land. He sided with Charles !, dur- 
ing the civil war, consequently losing 
much of his property in Ireland. He 
was preacher to the Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn from 1647 imtil just before 
his death. His scholarship was great 
and his Annates Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menu proposed a scheme of biblical 
chronology universally accepted at 
the time. 

Usk, a par. and market tn. of Mon- 
mouthshire, England, situated on the 
G.W.R. 6J m. E. of Pontypool and 
12 m. S.W. of Monmouth. There is 
an old castle, and the church was 
originally attached to a 13th-century 
Benedictine nunnery. Pop. 1600. 

Usk, a riv. of Brecknock and Mon- 
mouth, flowing S.Ik into the ISristol 
Channel at Ne^vport. It has a length 
of 37 m. and is noted for salmon. 

Usk, Thomas (&. 1388), the author 
of The Testament of Love, an impor- 
tant prose work formerly ascribed to 
Chancer, rvas born in London. He 
was the principal witness against 
John de Northampton in 1384, and 
in 1388 w-as executed by order of the 
‘ Merciless Parliament.’ The Testa- 
ment of Love, apart from its historical 
and philological interest, has no lite- 
rary merit. Wilhelm Hertzberg in 
1866 proved that it was not OTitten 
by Chaucer. 

Usnea, a genus of lichens, typical 
of the family Usneacea;, found grow- 
ing on rooks and trees of cool coun- 
tries. V. barbata is the tree-moss, 
board-moss, hanging-moss, or neck- 
lace-moss. 

Uspallata, the name of a pass in 
the Andes, between the Argentine 
Republic and Chile. It is situated in 
lat. 32“ 50' S., and is about 12,800 ft. 
high at the highest point. The Trans- 
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Andibe Bailway, which was opened 
for traffic in April 1910, runs thronch 
this pass. 

Ussing, Johan Ludwig (1820-1905), 
a Danish archaiologist and philo- 
logist. He travelled In Italy and 
Greece (1844-46), and was professor 
of classical philology and archteology 
at Copenhagen (1849-95). His 

puhlloations include: — ,- 

Gmcce inedilcB, 1847; ' 

Hones ires de lege agrc 


Utamaro 


Wasatch Jfts. (highest peat Tim- 
panogos, 11,957 ft.) shut off the 
western section, which belongs to the 
Great Basin of the continent, and con- 
sists of highlands running N. to S. 
separated by valleys of desert wastes 
— from the eastern, whieli belongs to 
I the Colorado basin, and is remarkable 

ffir its lofty plateaus through u-hich 
.... ^ _ .... 

' ■ ■ an offslioot 

■ mentioned, 
'rations lu 


ierricM bei den Oriechen . 

Danish 1803-65, German 1885; and 
Beiragtninger over VilruvCi de archi- 
teclura libri x., 1896. 

Ussing, Tage Algreen (1797-1872), 
a Danish radical statesman and 
jurist, bom In Zealand. He became 
assessor to the High Court, and urged 
the union of the duoliies of Schlesmg 
and Holstein to Denmark at the 
Eoskilde meeting (1844). He was 
councillor of state (1846 and 1854- 
66), deputy from Copenhagen to the 
Diet (since 1834), and procurator- 
general of Denmark (1848). U. was 
the author of Laeren om Servituter, 
1836; liaandbog iiien Danske Arveret, 
18SS; and Haandbog i den 2?anske 
Crimindlrei, 1859. 

Usufruct, In Roman law, the tem- 
porary use and enjoyment of lands or 
tenements, or the right of receiving 
the fruits and profits of lands 
or personal property belonging to 
another, without having the right to 
alienate or change the corpus or 
property Itself. The ttsttfruduary’s 
rights'when fn tlio nature of personal 
as opposed to predial servitudes, 
necessarily subsisted only so long os 
the substance of the thing used 
remained unimpaired. 

Usulatan, a tn. of Salvador, Central 
America, situated about 70 m. S.B. 
by E. of that city. 

Usmy, formerly denoted any legal 
interest for the use of money, but in 
present usage denotes only Illegal 
or excessive interest. By on Act of 
1714 the legal interest in England 
was fixed at 5 per cent., and all con- 
tracts made for the payment of any 
principal to bo lent on nsurj' above 
that rate were null and void. The 
legislature has now abandoned the 
policy of fixing a limit. Whore, how- 
ever, interest is recoverable on a 
contract, 6 per cent, is usually, 
though not invariably, the rate 
allowed by the coiu-t. See also In- 

TEREST ; hlONETUiNPEn. 

Utah, an almost rectangular state 
belonging, since 1896, to the Ameri- 
can Union and confined by Nevada 
(W.), Idaho and IVyomlng (N.), 
Colorado (E.), and Arizona (S.). The 


Is one of extremes. Every attempt is 
being made to reclaim the vast tracts 
of unfertile soil by Irrigation. The 
chief crops ore wheat, oats, potatoes, 
and hay, but the growth of nursery 
produce and fruits Is now cnoonragod. 
Cattle raising engrosses inuoh atten- 
tion. Copper, and after that silver, 
lead, and gold aro tho most valuable 
minerals. Tho monufaeturc of flour 
and of railway cars, and also printing, 
are tho chief industries, but tlicro are 
copper and lead smelting works and 
beet sugar factories. U. was ceded by 
Mexico to tho states in 1848. It has 
been colonised by Mormons. Tho 
capital Is Salt Lake City, situated on 
Great Salt Lake in tho N. Area 
84,990 sq. m. Pop. (1010) 373,351. 

Utakamand, or Ootacamund, a 
muniolpallty and tn. In the dist. of 
Nilgiri HiUs, Madras Ptesldonoy, 
British India, 36 m. N.N.W. of 
Coimbatore. It is pleasantly situated 
at a height of some 7000 ft. above the 
sea. ond is tho principal sanatorium 
and summer resort of tlio presidency. 
Tho Lawrence Asylum, the botanical 
gardens, Hobart Park, recreatloii 
grounds, and government cinchona 
plantations aro tho olilef features of 
tho town, in addition to tho large 
artificial lake (1} m. In length). Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Utamaro (1754-1800), n Jananeso 
artist of tho UIdyoO school, knon-n 
chiefly by his coloured wood-cuts, 
born at Yodo: ho was the son of a 

g ainter of distinction, Toriyama 
okiycn. WltUo still a boy ho mani- 
fested a taste for dissipation, and, 
being dlsotvnod by ids father in con- 
sequence, ho went to live with a 
famous prhit-scller, Tsutaya, and 
thenceforth his life was mainly de- 
voted to depicting the beauties of the 
Yoshiwnra, while ho also issued a 
series of dratvings of In-sccts, His 
work gradually became very popular, 
his fame penetrating even to Cliina ; 
but in 1801 ho Is,sued a print libelling 
tho reigning Shogun, and accordingly 
he was put In prison, where ho died. 
U. was probably tho first Japanese 
artist to become well kno^vn in 
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Europe, many of his prints being 
stat there during his lifetime by 
Dutch merchants resident at Naga- 
saki. As a draughtsman he has few 
rivals even among the gi-eatest 
masters, his lines invariably reflect- 
ing inimitable grace and rhythm, 
whito asa colourist he holds an equally 
high, place, almost everything from 
his- hand enshrining the most subtle 
and delicate tints. See Ricketts, 
Pagei on Art ILondon, 1913) ; Life, 
bv Edmond de Goncourt (Paris, 
1S91). 

Uterus, or Womb, the organ in 
which the development of the ovum 
takes place. It is a pear-shaped 
organ, flattened and about 3 in. long 
in the non-pregnant condition. Its 
position is between the bladder and 
the reetmn, with the base directed 
forwards and upwards ; the cylin- 
drical neck or cervix is directed to- 
wards the vagina, with which it com- 
municates by the os uteri externum. 
This orifice is small and elliptical in 
the virgin, but after pregnancy 
remains much wider. The wide 
portion, or fundus, of the U. receives 
the Fallopian tubes at Its two upper 
angles. The fundus is triangular in 
form, the apex being a constriction 
called the os uteri internum leading to 
the cervix. The walls of the U. con- 
sist of mucous membrane as its Inner 
surface continuous \vlth that of the 
vagina, a thick layer of muscular 
tissue, and an outer surface of peri- 
toneum. The peritoneum is reflected 
outward to the wail of the pelvis and 
forms a means of suspension for the 
organ. This arrangement not only 
rovides for a great degree of mo- 
illty, but also allows for consider- 
able distension in pregnancy. During 
the period of sexual activity, from 
puberty to the menopause, the U. 
discharges about 6 ozs. of blood and 
mucus at Intervals of twenty-eight 
or thirty days. The chief function of 
the U. is, however, the development 
of the fertilised ovum. The ova are 
carried from the ovary to the U. by 
way of the Fallopian tubes. After 
the ovum has been fertilised, it de- 
pends for the nourishment necessary 
for development on the U., which is 
furnished with structures adapted 
to that end and for carrying away 
the waste products of the foetus. The 
U. is the seat of many disordei-s 
wlilch are dealt uith in that branch 
of medicine knorvn as gynsecology. 
Owing to its mobile situation, the 
organ is subject to many varieties of 
displacement. Flexion, whether an 
e.vccssive bending forward or a 
reversal of the normal flexion, leads 
to diffleulties of menstruation and 
possible sterility. Inversion is caused 
by diflleult parturition or by the 


presence of a polypus. Prolapse 
occurs when the V. is engulfed into 
the vagina ; it may even protrude 
through the vulva. After being re- 
placed by the fingers it should be 
kept in position by a pessary. In- 
flammation of the mucous lining of 
the U. is called endomeiritis. It is due 
to the extension of infective inflam- 
mation from other structures, or to 
sepsis following the expulsion of the 
feetus. Treatment consists of irriga- 
tion %vith antiseptic fluids, with care 
of the general health. The U. is a 
very common seat of tumours, both 
benign and malignant. Fibroids or 
myomata may persist for years TOth- 
out giving indications of bad health. 
On the other hand, they may cause 
sterUity or lead to excessive hsemorr- 
hage. Cancer of the II. Is most 
common towards the climacteric 
period. Hemorrhage or enlargement 
may indicate the existence of a 
growth. Surgical treatment at an 
early period of the disease often 
leads to a cure. 

Utica, an ancient city of N. Africa, 
situated 25 m. N.W. of Carthage in 
the present dist. of Tunis. It was 
founded by the Phoenicians in 
1101 B.C., and after the destruction 
of Carthage (146 B.o.) rose to be the 
first city of Africa, and capital of the 
Roman province. 

Utica, a city and cap. of Oneida oo.. 
New York, tJ.S.A., situated on the 
R. Mohawk and the Erie Canal, 83 m. 
W.N.W. of Albany. It is a railway 
and canal centre, and has manufs. of 
cotton goods, hosiery, engines, etc., 
iron and brass castings, flre-bricks, 
boots and shoes, etc. Port Schuyler, 
on the site of which U. is built, was 
buUt in 1758. Pop. 62,000. 

Utilitarianism may be summarised 
by its own catch-phrase, ‘ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,’ 
such happiness being the criterion of 
ethical right and wrong, and pleasure 
and freedom from pain the only de- 
sirable ends of life. Although the 
term originated with Bentham as a 
purely plulosophioal and political 
expression, the theological line be- 
ginning with Bishop Cumberland, in- 
cluding John Gay and Abraham 
Tucker, and ending mth Paley, had 
already covered the same ground 
from the purely ethical point of view’, 
identifying happiness mth virtue. U. 
proper began with Bentham, whose 
Principles of Morals and Legislation 
must be regarded as the origin of the 
movement which culminated in John 
Stuart Mill. J. S. Mill defined U. on 
more broadly sympathetic and less 
selfish lines than Paley and Bentham, 
as ‘ the creed which accepts as the 
foundation of morals utUity, or the 
greatest happiness principle, holds- 
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that actions are right in proportion 
as they, .tend to promote happiness, 
^v^ong as they tend to produce the 
reverse of happiness.’ Morality, he 
says, consists ‘ in conscientious 
shrinking from the violation of moral 
rules, and the basis of this con- 
scientious sentiment is the social 
feelings of mankind, the desire to bo 
in unity with our fellow-creatures.’ 
A new aspect of U., considered on 
biological or evolutionary grounds, 
was pointed out in Danvin’s Descent 
of Man, and followed up by Herbert 
Spencer and Sir Leslie Stephen. The 
name of Henry Sldgwiok must also 
be men" ' ' '■ 

purely 
LesUe St 
1900; / 


Uzes 


■ (Everyman’s 

: ■ it exposition, 

! . rary, of the 

doctrine of U. 

Utopia (nowhere; Gk. oi, not, and 
Toiros, place) was the name given by 
Sir Themas More to the imaginary 
island described in iiis De Optimo 
Eeipublicai Statu, deque Nova Insula 
Utopia, published in Latin in 1616, 
and translated in 1551, by R. Robin- 
son. This romance speedily attained 
considerable popularity, and from It 
the adjective Utopian has been formed 
to mean ‘ impracticable,’ or • ideal,’ 
particularly as applied to schemes for 
Improving social conditions. 

Utrecht ; 1. A tn. of Natal. S. Africa, 
situated 135 m. N, of Pietermarits- 
burg. Ibmlt growing is carried on, and 
coal has been found. The to\vn is the 
capital of the district of Utrecht, 
which was annexed to Natal in 1903. 
Pop. 5000. 2. A prov. of the Nether- 
lands, bottnded by N. Holiand, the 
Zuyder Zee, Gelderland, and S. 
Holland. The soil is sandy and 
sterile in the B., but more fertile 
in the W. Area 534 square miles. 
Pop. 280,000. 3. The cap. of the prov. 
of Utrecht, is situated on the Old 
Rliine, 35 m. E. of the Hague. It is 
the seat of a Roman Catholic and 
of the Old Catholic archbishoprics. 
Among the principal buildings aro 
the remains of the cathedral (damaged 
by a hurricane in 1674), the Uni- 
versity (founded 1033), and an archie- 
piscopal museum. The chief manufs. 
are cloth, wooUon goods, silk, carpets, 
pottery, organs, chemical products, 
needles, salt, gin, etc. U. very 
ancient, being kno^vn to the Romans 
as 'Trajertus ad Rhenum ; it was tho 
residence of the powerful prince- 
bishops of the 8th century and after, 
and also of the German emperors. 
The Treaty of Utrecht (1713) was 
signed here, ending tho War. of tho 
Spanish Succession. Pop. 110,000. 


Utrora, a tn. of Spain, situated in 
the prov. of Seville, 20 m. S.E. of tho 
chief tn. Pop. (of com.) 1 5,500. 

Utricularia, a gouus of plants be- 
longing to tho order Lenticidariacea'. 
The most common English specimen 
is tho (7. Vulgaris, or Greater 
Bladdenvort. 

Uttorsen, a tn. of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Scliieswig-Holstein, on tho 
R. Rinnau, 17 m. N.W. by W. of 
Hamburg. Pop. 5500.' 

UtloxDlor, a tn. of Staflordshiro. 
England, situated 12 m. N.E, o( 
Stafford. Hardware inanuf. is carried 
on. Pop. 5500. 

”■■■ , Thomas (17S2-1S57), an 
artist, born in London, and 
. there. Ho became an 
exhibitor of the ‘ Old Watcr- 
• Society in 1809, and in 1813 

a fiill member. In 1817 he travelled 
in Franco, and in 1824 went to Italy 
for seven years. He was elected an 
associate of tho Royal Academy in 
1833, and a member in 1838. In 1841 
ho was made librarian of the Royal 
Academy, in 1846 surveyor of pictures 
to tho queen, and in 1847 keeper of 
tlio National Gnlleri'. 

Uvula: 1. A small cono-shaped 
hanging process suspended from the 
middle of tho lower border of tho soft 
palate. It is formed by tho azygos 
uvulre, levator j)nlati and tensor 
pnlnti muscles, nmcoiis incmbrnno, 
and connective tissue, 2. A small off- 
shoot of tho inferior vermis of tho 
corobellum, constituting tho posterior 
limit of tho fourth ventricle. 3. A 
slight elevation of mucous membrane 
projecting from tho anterior and 
lower part of tho bladder to tho 
urethral oriDcc. This is known ns tho 
uvula vcsicffi. 

Uxbridge, a par, and market tn. of 
Middlesex, England, situated on the 
R. Colne, 18 m. N.W. of London. 
Browing, brick-making, iron-found- 
ing, and market gardening are carried 
on. Hero in 1645 tho unsuccessful 
negotiations between parliamenta- 
rians and royalists took place. Pop. 
9000. 

Uzbogs, or Usbegs, form a branch 
of tho Turkish family of Tartars. 
They are supposed to be of Uigur 
origin, descended from n tribe which 
migrated from Kashgaria to Western 
Turkestan. Their blood is mixe<l in 
different localities with Aryan, ICipt- 


and arc tho iulluontlal ciass. 

Uzos, a tn. of Franco, 12 m. N.E. of 
Ntmes: it has manufs. of silk and lace. 
Pop. 6000. 
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V, as pronounced by the English, is practice ol V. A most cogent fact is 
the pressed or medial labial aspirate, that whereas small-pox was formerly 
bearing the same relation to / that b a disease more especially of childhood, 
does to p. Its form is only a yariety the young and therefore freshly vac- 
of the character by which the yowel cinated have been seldom attacked in 
U is denoted, the latter being in its recent epidemics. Again, hospital 
origin the cursive character employed attendants and medical men who are 
with soft materials, whUe V Is better re-vaccinated at intervals have not 
adapted for writing on stone. The been known to contract the disecwe. 
Roman letter TJ was probably pro- The opponents of V., besides resisting 
nounced as a tw, a supposition which the interpretation that V . is the main 
would explain the fact that in the factor in the diminution of small-pox 
alphabet ol that language one char- cases, point to the fact that erysipelas 
actor is employed for both u and V. and even syphilis have been caused 
The converse ol this appears in the or communicated by Cow-pox inocu- 
German alphabet, where w has nearly lation. Now that the use of glycerin- 
tho power of v, while the latter sym- ated calf lymph is general, the danger 
bol is used to designate the sound of ol syphilis is obviated, and it is gene- 
tho English f. V is Interchangeable rally conceded that the marked good 
with 6 and m. It is also interchange- efiects produced by the general prac- 
able with /, and hence the confusion tice of V. more than cornpcnsate for 
between the characters /, v, and w. the remarkably few cases in which the 
Vaal, a rlv. of S. Africa, trib. ol the inoculation terminates rmfortunately. 
Orange R., which rises in Mt. Klip- The law ol England now requires 
stapei, flows \V. and S.W., separating parents to procure the V. of their chil- 
tho Orange Free State from the Trans- dren within six months from birth, 
vaal, and crosses Griqualand W. A unless they have, within four months 
weir 1100 yds. long has been made of birth, satisfied a court ol potty ses- 
aoross it at Parys lor the purpose of sions that they have a conscientious 
irrigating about 2000 acres ol land, belief that such V. will be injurious to 
Important diamond diggings are in the health of the child, 
and near the hed of this river. Vaccination Acts. The first Vaccina - 

Vaals, a vil. of the Netherlands, tion Act, passed in 1840, provided 
4 m. from Aix-la-Chapelle, with means ol vaccination, at the public 
manufactures of cloth. Pop. 7514. cost, for every person in the united 
Vaooinaocco, a natural order of Kingdom, but left it pmely optional 
small shruhby plants with bell- whether he should avail himself ol 
shaped flowers followed by juicy acid his statutory advantages. The next 
berries, among which are the cran- Act, that of 1853, made vaccination 
berry and whortleberry or bilberry, compulsory in England, and in 1861 
Vaccination, the inoculation with the Poor Law Guardians were 
cow-pox in order to aflord protection authorised to appoint persons to 
against small-pox. The idea of vac- initiate and conduct proceedings lor 
oination first occurred to Dr. Edward the pmpose of enforcing obedience to 
Jonner (1749-1823) in connection the Vaccination Acts. A technical 
with a belief, popular in his native dlfliculty soon arose in enforcing 
county of Gloucester, that persons penalties for disobedience against 
affected with cow-pox were thereby ! parents who, having been fined, per- 
ronderod immune from small-pox. ' sisted in refusing to have their chil- 
His views met with opposition among I dren vaccinated and then availed 
medical men of the best reputation, I themselves ol the time-honoured 
and it was not until 1798 that ho sue- 1 legal principle that no one can.be 
cccdcd in demonstrating that vac- , punished twice for the same offence, 
cinated subjects were immune, atlThe result was that in 1867 the 
least lor a time. V. was made com- i Vaccination Acts were repealed by 
pul.sory in Bavaria in 1807, Denmark 'the Act of that year. The chief 
in 1810, Sweden in 1814, Prussio in 'amending provisions ol this Act pro- 
1835, United Kingdom in 1853, and j vided that a parent, or person having 
tlio German Empire in 1874. There' the custody of a cliild, who neglected 
IS no fodcr.il law compelling V. in the i without reasonable excuse to take it 
U.S.A.. but many of the states en-lto be vaccinated, or inspected after 
force it. It is claimed that the do- } vaccination, should be liable to 
creep in tlio incidence and in the summary penalties. Apparently this 
virulence of small-pox is due to the ' provision met the above-noted di- 
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lemma, for the High Court held in 
the case of Allen ti. Worthy that a 
parent might be convicted and fined 
•over and over again so long as he re- 
mained contumacious. There ensued, 
as usual, widespread opposition to 
the Act, or rather to the principle of i 
compulsory vaccination, which oppo- 
sition continued with varying phases 
of fortune even after the passing of 
the Act of 1898, which recognised the 
counter principle of conscientious ob- 
jection. In the meantimo tlm Con- 
solidating and Amending Act of 1871 
was passed. The principal amending 
provisions of the Act aro those which 
empower the Local Government 
Board to make regailations for carry- 
ing out the Vaccination Acts, and 
punish persons who sign false certi- 
ficates of imfltness of cliildren for 
vaccination, or "who refuse to permit 
the vaccinator to ascertain the result 
of the vaccination, and empower a 
Poor Law medical officer, when 
attending a smail-pox patient, to 
vaccinate and re-vaccinato any per- 
son resident in the same house. In 

1888 an order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board was issued reducing the 
age limit for rc-vacoination from 
fifteen to twelve years in ordinary 
circumstances, and ten years wlien 
there was danger of small-po.v. In 

1889 a Royal Commission was ap- 

pointed to inquire, among other 
things, into the effect of vaccination 
in reducing the prevalence of, and 
mortality from, small-pox, what other 
means there were for diminishing the 
disease, and the nature and extent 
of the alleged injurious effects of 
vaccination. The report of the Com- 
mission was on the whole against the 
contentions of the anti-vaccinators; 
hut in 1898 Air. Cliaplin, then presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
introduced an amending bill i ' ' ’ ' 

House of Commons. The m 
portant provisions of tliis Act v 
extension of the ago period of ^ 

tion to six months after bitw, w... 
substitution of glycerinated calf 
lymph for arm-to-arm vaccination or 
■ humanised lymph.’ and, above all, 
the admission of the now principle 
that a parent who conscientiously * ob- 
jected ’ should escape the penalty lor 
omission to vaccinate by delivering 
to the district vaccination officer a 
certificate, signed by two justices, a 
stipendiary or metropolitan police 
magistrate, of bis conscientious objec- 
tion, The Bill was passed on Aug. 
12, 1898, and though made experi- 
mental for five years, has always been 
renewed by the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Acts. In 1901-2 sraall-pox 
once more became epidemio in the 
United Kingdom, and there can bo 
little doubt that this was duo in no 


small measure to the Act of 1S9S. 
Another result of the Act was the 
tremendous increase in the cost of 
public vaccination. Anti-vacciua- 
tion leagues continued to bo formed 
in spite of the Act of 1S9.8, bv 
reason, mainly, of tho fact that 
justices were not readily inclined to 
bo satisfied of tho couscientiousncs.s 
of tho objectors, and eventually, in 
1907, tho last Vaccination Act wn.s 
passed. This provided that the con- 
scientious objector should make a 
statutory declaration -within four 
months of tho birth of tho child of his 
objection, and send suoii declaration 
within seven days by post to tho 
district vaccination officer. 

Vnooino-thorapy, a method of cur- 
ing infective diseases by inoculation 
with tho -virus of tho causative micro- 
organisms. Tho theory owes its 
origin to Dr. Jonner’s discovery of 
vaccination in tho restricted sense; 
that is, tho inoculation of healthy 
persons with cow-pox in order to 

’• ' ex- 

■ - ■ of 

■ - • ' ■ but 

patients have been inoculated while 
they aro ac " " • - 1 • ■ - 

disease, and 
up to the pt 

• -olved in bno- 
ninlnly upon 
• ■ • s or bacterial 

poisons, which in some cases nro 
extremely vinilont. Tho disease is 
fought in normal cases by tho destruc- 
tion of bacteria — a work in which tho 
white corpuscles aro cspcclnllj" en- 
gaged — and by tho noiitrnllsation of 
tho toxins by substances called anti- 
to.xins, whloli nro elaborated by tho 
body in some obscure way, under the 


tho injected sonjin contains, not 
bacteria, but only tho anti-toxic mib- 
etanccsoJabomtcdbytholiorscoroUicr 
animal Inoculated with U\c disease. 
V., on tho other hand, involves tho 


Icceiuii. fsorniui ..,.j 

what is called opsonlo action on hac- 
toria: that Is. it makes thorn more sus- 
coptiblo te destruction by tho white 
corpuscles. In any particular case 
of disease tho opsonlo power of tlio 

S utlont’a serum Is compared with 
:mt of normal scrum, the result being 
a ratio which Is called the opsonlo 
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index. The fluctuations in the op- 
sonic index aSord a valuable indica- 
tion as to ■whether the injeetion ot a 
vaccine is likely to aid in conquering 
the disease or not. When the opsonic 
index is rising (ijosltlve phase), it is 
an indication oi increased immunity, 
■which can he still further increased by 
the stimulus afforded by the injection 
of a dead culture of the micro-organ- 
ism. When the opsonic index is 
falling (negative phase), the injections 
are discontinued. Vaccines have 
been used for typhoid fever, asthma, 
septicajmia, and local lesions caused 
by streptococci, pneumonia, Malta 
fever, etc. In most oases the results 
have been much more successful than 
serum treatment; although in diph- 
theria, for example, the protection 
afforded by antidiphtheritio serum 
has not been improved upon. Vac- 
cines derived from the patient’s own 
bacteria are the most useful; but it is 
not always practicable to prepare 
them, so that ‘ stock ’ vaccines are 
often used Instead. See Vaccine~ 
iheravv: its Administradon, Value, 
and Limilations {Proc. Ray. Sac. Med., 
Oct., 1910). 

Vacherot, Etienne (1809-97), a 
French philosopliical ■writer and 
statesman; became professor of philo- 
sophy at the Sorbonno in 1839. but 
was obliged to resign for refusing to 
take the oath, 1852. His two most 
important works are; L’Hietoire 
critique dc VEcole d’Alcxandrie, and 
La Mitaphysique cl la Science. 

Vaoquorio, Auguste (1819-95), a 
French author and journalist; was 
born at Viliequier, and became a 
great friend of Victor Hugo. His first 
literary work was L’Enfer de I'Esprit, 
a collection of poems. He afterwards 
contributed to Evinement, and ■wrote 
several comedies, including: Souvent 
Homme varic; Jean Baudry, and Le 
Fils. Other ■works are: Les Funirailles 
de I’Honneur, a drama; and Futura, a 
philosophical poem. 

Vacuum, in physics, denotes a space 
which is perfectly free of matter, i.e. 
ot solid, liquid, or gas. It is, perhaps, 
impossible to produce a perfect 
vacuum; for in the vacuum produced 
by an air pump, however far the ex- 
haustion may bo continued, there is 
always some air left in a more or 
less rarefied state. High vacua are 
generally produced by means of 
mercurial pumps, chief among these 
being the Sprengel pump. The prin- 
ciple ot the pump may be explained 
byretcrence to the figure. Its essential 
parts are: the reservoir R containing 
mercury, the vertical tube connected 
■to R by the tap T, and the tube V let 
into the side. B is a cup, in which the 
tube dips under mercury, ■ As T is 
opened the mercury falls down the 


tube and thus sucks in the air through 
V, to which the vessel to be exhausted 
is attached. The air bubbles are 
carried do^vn to B where they escape 
at the surface of the 
mercury. If T is 
closed, the mercury 
rises in the tube 
and thus prevents 
a reflux ot the air. 

The limit of ex- 
haustion is that of 
nearly a perfect ■ 
vacuum, providing 
the distance VB is 
greater than the 
height of the mer- 
curial barometer. 

The application of 
liquefied gases of a 
very low boiling 
point IsutUised with 
great suceess in this 
connection. This 
effects the conden- 
sation of the gas 
contained in the 
vessel. The vessel 
is attached to a tube 
which is surrounded 
by the liquefied gas; 
the gas m the vessel 
to be exhausted con- 
denses in this tube, 
which is then sealed 
off. High vacua are 
measured generally 
by observing the 
character of an 
electric discharge 
through them (see Vacuum Tubes) 
or by the M'Leod gauge. 

Vacuum Engines are small engines 
capable ot generating power varying 
from one-fifteenth to one-half of a 
horse - power. The principle which 
underlies their working is the creating 
of a partial vacuum in the cylinder 
contaming the piston, and thus allow- 
ing the atmospheric pressure to give 
the necessary impulse to the piston. 
The partial vacuum is commonly pro- 
duced by means of a flame which is 
drawn into the cylinder during the 
outward stroke of the piston. This 
flame heats the gases inside the 
cylinder, some of the gas necessarily 
escaping through a suitable valve. 
By suitable valve arrangements the 
flame bums out before the return 
stroke of the piston. The cylinder is 
water-jacketed and thus the hot gases 
in the cylinder are cooled. This effects 
a partial vacuum, and the atmo- 
spheric pressure which acts on the 
exposed part of the piston pushes it 
into the cylinder. This operation and 
Impulse are repeated for each revolu- 
tion ot the engine, which is far more 
complicated in its mechanism than 
might be inferred from this sketch. 
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For further details a text-book should 
be consulted. 

Vacuum Tubes. If the brass ter- 
minals of a Wimshurst machine be 
brought near to one another during 
the working of the machine, the 
machine discharges itself by means 
of a spark across the air gap separat- 
ing the two brass knobs, the fre- 
quency of the spark depending on 
the distance between the knobs. If 
an electrical discharge takes place 
through a rarefied gas, the character 
of the discharge is somewhat more 
complicated, depending on the degree 
of exhaustion of the tube which con- 
tains the rarefied gas. Such a tube is 
given in. Fig. 1, the two terminals k 
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and a being fused through the glass, 
the tube being exhausted by means 
of an air pump. Geissler tubes arc 
V. T. having a sliape as sho^vn in 
Fig. 2. As the degree of exliaustion 
increases, the foUoiving changes in 
the character of the discharge occur. 




FIG. 2 

Firstly, the tube is fiUed with a 
luminous column of a crimson colour, 
which extends tho whole distance 
betsveen the electrodes k and a. 
Secondly, the crimson colour dis- 
appears, the column splits up into 
luminous strim (Fig. 1), and a dark 
space, calied Faraday’s dark space, 
appears near the kathode k, wliicli is 
covered with a iuminous glow. At 
a later stage the striro become thicker 
and the Faraday space becomes lc.=s 
distinct. The luminous giow separates 
from the kathodes and gives rise to 
another dark space, Crookes dark 
space, around tho kathode. At a 
higher degree of exhaustion the glow 
totally disappears and the tube is 
filled with the Crookes dark space, 
tho surface of the glass tube becoming 
phosphorescent, Further exhaustion 
increases the msistanoe so much tliat 
dlsohargl' only takes place nuth 
dlfaoultjp. / 

Kalht-'^'i fays. — MTien tho cx- 
haustlqrte, Vuoh that the glass is 
phosphf'6o xht and tho tube is filied 
with *8, anedark space, the tubes 
are a five-, kno\vn ns Crookes 
tubes^ by thifact tliat Crookes first 
exatnlnX Acts, type of discharge, 
^e boli^ beoaiat, in the lilgldy 
rarefied gSST^narticles of matter 
charged withHiegative electricity 
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were shot off from tho neighbourhood 
of the kathode nith a very great 
velocity. Tho phosphorescence is 
caused by tho impact of theso par- 
ticles on the sides of tho tubes. This 
may be showui by inserting some 
obsrruetion in tho path of tho rays 
inside tho tube. A shadow of the 
obstruction will be cast on the side of 
tho tube, showing tlint tho part cn 
veloped in the shadow is free from 
the impact of tho rays. Sir J. J. 
Thomson has shown conclusively that 
these rays consist of a stream of 
negatively electrified particles. In 
that tlie stream can be deflected by 
means of a magnet or by means of an 
electric field. By measuring tho de- 
flection produced in both tlieso cases, 
Thomson obtained tiie velocity of the 
particles and the ratio of the inass of 
a particle to the charge on it. Later 
investigation by Thomson showed 
that the mass of an electron (one 
of the above particles) was 10 gram, 
or -Is part of a hydrogen atom. 

Positively charged ions. — Wien has 
shown the existence of positively 
charged particles, wliich ho obtained 
by means of a perforated kathode. 
These positively charged particles 
may bo observed ns luminous rays 
proceeding from tho perforations at 
tho back of tho kathode. Tho mass of 
these ions appears to be that of tho 
atom of ordinary matter, and their 
velocity is about 3'OxlO’ oms. por 
second. 

Lcnard rays. — Lonnrd showed that 
tho kathode ra.v8 could bo trans- 
mitted through tho walls of the V. T. 
This was done by perforating tho 
wall and covering tho perforation 
ivith a thin Plato of aluminium. Tho 
rays which strike against this pinto 
can bo detected outside tho tnho for 
a short distance. When outside tho 
tube, tho rays are Imomi ns Lcnard 
rays, hut ns katliodo rays wlion inside 

the tut ■ ’■ - to tho 

size of '"B tliat 

they n ' 1 with 

atoms • rimont 

has confirmed to some extent tho 
view- tiiat atoms are but aggrega- 
tions of theso small particles wliloh 
are called electrons. 

POntgen or X-rays. — Theso n-ero 
discovered by Prof. Itontgen In 1805. 
While experimenting with tho ka- 
thode rays, ho found that a covered 
photographic plate wliich was Ijing 
near was affected as though exposed 
to ordinary iiglit. Tlio Lcnard rays 
can only penetrate a small distance 
in tho air. and ROntgen concluded 
that tile offcot was duo to some form 
of radiation wliich ho termed ‘ X- 
rays.’ ROntgen found that if tho 
kathode rays fell on tlio glass anode 
or any plate in tho tube, this radla- 
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tlon was produced, and it was capable cannot be determined from this 
of . penetrating many substances result, but the ratio of the velocities 
opaque to light. The degree of ab- determined by Hittorf combined 
sorption of the rays depends on the with the results of Rutherford is suffi- 
density of the substance; the denser cient to give the velocities of each 
the substance, the more rays were ion. Zeheny measured tliese velo- 
absorbed. Thus metal or bone cities by passing a stream of gas along 
absorbs the rays more fully than does a tube, and measured the distance 
leather or flesh, and ROntgen easily the stream carried an ion forward, 
succeeded in photographing coins in His results showed that in dry air 
his purse and the bones in his hand, the velocities in cms. per second per 
The rays produce phosphorescence volt per cm. were 1‘36 for the positive 
on screens of platino-cyanide and ion and 1'87 for the negative ion, and 
similar salts, and by using these found generally that the velocity of 
plates invisible objects may be made the negative ion was greater than 
visible. The nature of the rays has that of the positive ion. See Sir J. J. 
net yet been fully established. The Thomson, Condudion of Eleetricitv 
photographic effects and fluorescence through Gases, 1903; Rutherford, 
suggested that they were ordinary Radio- Aclivity, 1905 ; Lodge’s Elec- 
ether waves, similar to light waves, irons. 

These rays cannot be refracted, and Vacz (Ger. Wailzer), a tn. in Hun- 
only recently and with very great gary, on the 1. b. of the Danube, 25 m. 
diflloulty they have been shown to be N. of Pesth. V. is the seat of a 
capable of polarisation. Further, the bishopric.andhas an episcopal school, 
rays are not affected by a magnetic a gymnasium, and a school for deaf 
or electric field of force, showing mutes. Pop. 18,000. 
that thej’ are not moving olectrifled Vadstena, or Wadstena, a tn. of 
particles.. Sir George Stokes has sug- Sweden on the E. shore of Lake Wet- 
gested that the rays are single pulses ter, with a 16th-century castle. It is a 
travelling through the ether, i.e., centre of the lace-making industry, 
eleotromagnetic impulses such as Pop. 2548. 

would be produced by the sudden Vaga, Perino Del, or more properly, 
stoppage of a moving electrified Pietro Buonaccorsi (1500-47), an Ita- 
particle (tor medical application see lian painter, .born in Florence. He 
X-Rayb). helped Raphael in the frescoes of the 

Ionisation of gases. — Generally Vatican at Rome, and after his death 
speaking, all gases are good insulators, went to Genoa and fotmded a school 
as may be seen from the fact that an of painting. The ‘ Creation of Eve ’ 
electrified body suspended In the air in the church of Marcello in Rome is 
will lose Its charge very slowly, .pro- a good example of his work, 
vided there is no leakage in the sup- Vagabond, see Vagranis. 
ports. If X-rays are passed through Vagrants. Under the comprehen- 
the air surrounding a charged sivo term V., the law includes a vast 
electroscope, the instrument becomes number of petty offenders or persons 
rapidly discharged, showing an in- suspected of contemplating the com- 
orease in the conductivity of the air. mission of some offence, there being 
This conductivity may bo produced practically nothing in the shape of a 
under the action of the Kathode, common factor underlying the various 
Lonard, or X-rays, by radiations types of V. The whole law is now to be 
from radio-active substances and by found in the Vagrancy Act, 1824, and 
means of a flame. Thus the air or gas the different amending Acts. Under 
has obtained a new property which these Acts V. are classified into : 
it does not readily lose. This new (1) Idle and disorderly persons, (2) 
property is explained by the presence rogues and vagabonds, and (3) In- 
of charged particles similar in char- corrigible rogues. The first category 
actor to the ions in an clectrolj-te. In are the follo^ving : persons who 
electrolj-tes those ions are perma- fraudulently apply at a workhouse or 
nent, but in gases some ionising agent to any Poor Law- officer for relief 
is necessary. Gaseous ions are easily (having at the time property in their 
removed by contact with solids or possession or control without making 
liquids, or by the action of an electric a complete disclosure of such pro- 
field. In the absence of these pro- perty to the overseer or relieving 
cesses, the ions gradually disappear officer); prostitutes behaving in- 
spontaneously because of recombina- decently in places of public resort; 
tion of the ions possessing opposite persons who although able to main- 
charges to form the original atoms, tain themselves or their family by 
The velocities of these positive and work or other means -svlifully neglect 
negative ions were determined by to do so, thereby becoming or 
Rutherford. He obtained the sum of causing his dependents to become 
uie ionic mobilities of different gases, chargeable to the parish ; pedlars 
The velocities of the separate ions trading without a licence ; persons 
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Tvanderlns obroad or loafing about 
any public place, street, court, or 
passage to beg alms, or causing or en- 
couraging any child to do so; persons 
returning to and becoming charge- 
able to any parish from which they 
have been legally removed under an 
order of justices except mth a certifi- 
cate of an overseer acknowledging 
them to be settled in another parish 
(see tinder Poor Laws); and women 
who neglect to maintain a bastard 
cliild when able wholly or in part to 
do so. The punishment of idle and 
disorderly persons is imprisonment, 
if committed by one justice, for a 
term not exceeding fourteen days 
with hard labour, or, if committed by 
two justices, one month, or as an 
alternative a fine not exceeding £5 
(but hard labour must not be awarded 
for default of payment). In the class 
of rogues and vagabonds are included 
persons convicted for a second time 
of an offence which it it had been 
the first occasion would have con- 
stituted them idle and disorderly per- 
sons; fortune tellers; persons wander- 
ing about and lodging in barns, out- 
houses, or other deserted buildings, or 
in the open air, without visible means 
of subsistence and \vithout giving a 
good account of themselves; persons 
exposing to view in any shop, road, 
or public place, any obscene print or 
picture; persons obscenely and wil- 
fully exposing their persons in a 
public place; persons who endeavour 
by the exposure of wounds or de- 
formities to obtain alms, or who in 
any way by false pretences try to 
get charitable contributions; persons 
running away and leaving a ^vifo or 
child chargeable to a parish (this 
apparently includes only Icgilimate 
clnldren) ; women convicted of a 
second offence of neglecting to main- 
tain their bastard children whereby 
such children become chaigcablo to 
a parish; persons gaming in a public 
place (including a railway carriage); 
male persons living on tho earnings 
of prostitutes; persons who per- 
sistently solicit in any public place 
for immoral puri)OSes; persons who 
make false confessions of dcsortion.s 
from tho naw, or false statements in 
order to get into tho navy; persons 
armed with ofi'ensivo weapons mth 
intent to commit felony; persons 
found in any dwelling-house, stable, 
enclosed garden, or yard for any un- 
lawful purpose (this means for the 
purpose of committing some offence 
which would, if effected, render tho 
offender liable to a criminal prosecu- 
tion, and not an act of mere im- 
morality): reputed thieves or 
froquonting any river, canal 
street, or highway with ii 
commit a felony; and pcrso_.. 
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mittlng offences under tho Aliens Act. 
1905. Tho punishment of rogiies and 
vagabonds is either fourteen days’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour or three 
months’ imprisonment, according to 
whotlier tho conviction is before one 
or two justices, or a fine of £25. Tho 
class of incorrigible rogues includes 
persons convicted a second time as 
roguesnnd vagabonds, and V. breaking 
out of legal confinement. The punish- 
ment may extend to one year’s im- 
prisonment to which whipping (in tho 
case of males) may bo superseded. 
Offenders included in Classes I. and 
II. may appeal to Quarter Sessions. 
Offenders of Class III. may appeal 
from Quarter Sessions to the (^nrt 
of Criminal Appeal. 

Vahl, Martin (1749-1804), a Nor- 
wegian botanist, born at Bergen. He 
studied under Linnmus, and, having 
spent some time in travel in Europe 
and Africa, became professor of 
natiuol history and later professor of 
botany and inspector of tho botanic 
garden at Copenhagen. Ho wrote: 
EclogtB Americana:, 179G-1S07 : Flora 
Danica, parts xvi. to xxl.; and A’nu- 
mcratis Plantartini. o 

Vailtant, Francois do, see LeVAIL- 
hANT, Fuancois. 

Vaillant, Jean Foy- (1032-1700), a 
French 
vais. H> 

E. by or ’ ■ 

and medals for the royal cabinet, and 
published Nvmisnmta Impcratorum 
Romanoriim Prersianiiora, 1C74; and 

Nttmismala ' ■' '•‘•co 

Vaillant, ' ’ ’ ■’ . . 

French botr , ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

Pontoiso. At first a musician and 
then a surgeon, he ultimately bec.amo 
director of tho Jardin dcs Plantes, 
1708. His great work is Botanicon 
Parisiense, pub. 1727. 

V-- ‘ -r the Hindu 

' tho others 
jf Vishnu, 

0 over the 

other gods of the Trimurtl. 

Vaisyas, in the Sanskrit designa- 
tion, the members of the third casto 
ns distinguished from tho Brahmans 
or fuesto and tho Kshatriyas or 
warriors. 

Vajda-Hunyad, a tn. with a magis- 
tracy in Hungarj-, 81 m. from Tomes- 
vnr. Pop. 4100. 

Valabhaoharya, an Indian sect, 
named after its founder Valabhn, a 
'Telugu Brahman of tho 15th and lUth 
centuries, who gave himself out to he 
an incarnation of Krishna, and died 
at Benares. 

Valais (Gcr. IVallis), a canton of 
~ stretching from Mt. 

■ ■ 1 doBahne. Tht' canton 

French. German, and 
. . ■ ■ ipoken by tho inhabit- 
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ants. Itis one of the most picturesque 
cantons of Switzerland. 

Valckenaer, Jan (1759-1821), a 
Dutch diplomatist, the son of Dode- 
wyk Kaspar (1715-85). He was en- 
voy to Madrid (179G-1801), and was 
sent by Louis Bonaparte to make a 
last effort to prevent the union of 
Holland with France (1810). He was 
also for a time professor of jurispru- 
dence at Franeker. 

Valckenaer, Lodewyk Kaspar (1715- 
85), a philologist and critic, born at 
Leeuwarden, Holland. He became 
professor of Greek literature and an- 
tiquities at Franeker, 1741, and. in 
1706 at Leyden, He edited many 
Greek tests. 

Valdenses, see WAnDENaES. 
Valdepenas, a tn. of Spain in the 
prov. of Ciudad Real, noted for its 
red wines. Pop. 21,200. 

Valdes, Armando Palacio, see Paia- 
cio Valdes, Armakdo. 

Valdes, Juan do (c. 1500-44), a 
Spanish reformer, horn at Cuenca. 
His brother being Imperial secretary 
of state, he obtained the post of secre- 
tary to Charles V. of Germany, and 
afterwards acted in the same capacity 
to the viceroy in Naples. While 
there he attempted to bring about 
the regeneration of the Church, but 
though not a Lutheran and not in the 
least opposed to Catholic doctrine, he 
was hated by the Romanists. He 
Avroto Spiriiital Milk; The Christian 
Alphabet; and commentaries on the 
N.T. 

Val do Travers, a valley of Switzer- 
land in the Jura Alps, 13 m. S.W. of 
Nouchfttol, The well-knofvn cement 
is named after it. 

Valdivia, the southernmost prov. 
of the republic of Chile, which, despite 
the efforts of the government towards 
encouraging immigration, is not very 
well populated. The province of V. is 
richly stocked with forests, and the 
export of various kinds of timber is 
one of the principal industries. Dleans 
of communication arc not good. The 
capital, Valdivia, a commercial port 
on tlie Valdivia R., was founded in 
1551 by Pedro Valdivia, the con- 
queror of Chile. 

Valdivia, Pedro do (c. 1510-09), a 
Spanish soldier, distinguished him- 
self in the conquest of Venezuela 
(1535), and was later entrusted with 
the subjugation of Chile, where after 
defeating the Indians he founded San- 
tiago (1541). Ho was captured and 
put to death by the Indians during a 
revolt at La Concepcion, which he 
also founded. 

Valdosta, a city of Georgia, U.S.A., 
150 m. S.W. of Savannah, on tho 
Atlantic coast. It is tho port for tho 
local cotton and fruit trade. Pop. 
7650. 
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Valence, a tn. of France, cap. of the 
dept, of DrOme, in a fertile plain, on 
the 1. b. of the Rhone, 65 m. S. of 
Lyons. It has a fine old cathedral, 
and manufs. of sUk, cotton goods, 
gloves, leather, etc. Pop. (com.) 
28,000. 

Valencia, a maritime prov. of E. 
Spain. The surface is much diversi- 
fied, being low and level along the 
coast, but rugged in the interior. The 
soil is rich, and rice, wine, oil, and 
mulberries are produced. Area 4150 
sq. m. Pop. 852,930. Its capital is 
Valencia, on the Guadalaviar, 3 m. 
above its mouth. V. is an aueieut 
city, which has undergone extensive 
alterations in modern times. Its 
flourishing university was founded in 
1410. There are manufs. of coloured 
textiles, hats, leather, paper, etc. 
Pop. 215,000. 

Valencia, a tn. of Venezuela, 80 m. 
W.S.W. of Caraccas, near the W. 
shore of the Lake of Valencia. It is a 
well-built city, situated in a fertile 
district. Pop. 40,000. 

Valencia de Alcantara, a tn. In tho 
prov. of Caceres, Spain, in the middle 
of a farming district. It is a consider- 
able customs centre. Pop. 9500. 

Valenciennes (Lat. Valentiance), a 
tn. in the N. of France, 40 m. S.B. 
ofLllle. Pop. 317,000. V. is a fortified 
city of the first elass, with several 
fine churches and a Jesuit college 
dating from the 17 th century. It is 
celebrated as the birthplace of 
Froissart and Watteau. Trade 
is mostly in oil, sugar, chicory, 
chemicals, etc. 

Valency. When chlorine combines 
with hydrogen, one atom only of each 
element enters into combination. 
With oxygen, two atoms of hydrogen 
combine, and for combination with 
nitrogen and carbon three and four 
atoms are required respectively. One 
atom of chlorine never combines with 
more than one atom of hydrogen, and 
its afllnity is satisfied or saturated by 
the union with one atom. The atom 
of oxygen requires two atoms of 
hydrogen to be saturated, nitrogen 
three, and carbon four atoms. This 
combining power of the elements is 
known as their ‘ V.,’ and tho elements 
themselves are termed mono-, di-, 
tri, and ietravalent, according to the 
number of hydrogen atoms with 
which they can unite. The metals, 
as a rule, do not combine directly 
with hydrogen, and their V. is there- 
fore determined by the number of 
hydrogen atoms they can replace. 
Measuredby their combining capacity 
for hydrogen or chlorine (another 
monad), elements do not always ex- 
hibit the same valency. Thus one 
atom of phosphorus is satisfied with 
three atoms of bydrogen,hut can com- 
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bine \vith five atoms of chlorine. It is, 
hov'ever, generaliy accepted that the 
highest number of monad elements 
rath which one atom of an element 
combines is the V. of that element. 
Thus phosphorus is regarded as a pen- 
tavalent element. When an element 
can combine with onlj- one mono- 
valent atom, it is said to have one 
‘ affinity.' Phosphorus is a penta- 
valent element, i.c. it has five affini- 
ties. In the compound PHj it has 
three affinities satisfied and two un- 
satisfied, and therefore compounds of 
tin's typo are termed unsaturated 
compounds. The V. of an element is 
therefore often a variable quantity, 
and, in many cases, dependent upon 
temperature and pressure.' Thus if 
the compound PH, (phosphine) be 
mixed with hydrochloric acid (HCl) 
and the mixture subjected to pres- 
sure, a crystalline compound, phos- 
phorium chloride, (PH,C1), is formed 
in which the phosphorus atom is pen- 
tavalent. Where, in a compound, an 
atom is not functioning in its highest 
recognised Y., there is a tendency for 
the compound to unite with additional 
atoms to form new compounds. Thus 
carbon monoxide (CO), in which tho 
carbon (a tetrad) is apparently 
functioning as a divalent clement, 
unites with an atom of oxygen to 
form carbon dioxide (CO,), wh.cre 
carbon functions as a tetrad. In 
some cases, molooulcs of different 
compounds, in which all tho atoms 
are fully satisfied, imite to form other 
compounds. Thus hydrogen fluoride 
and potassium fluoride combine to 
form the compound hydrogen-potas- 
sium-fluorido (HF+Kli'=KHF,). No 
precise explanation can bo given re- 
garding these compounds, and they 
are often termed ‘ molecular com- 
binations.’ For theory of Y. sec 
any advanced text-booU of chemistry, 
e.g. Roscoe and Schorlcnimer ; see also 
C/HEAflSTRlir* 

Valens, Aburnus, a jurist who flour- 
ished under Antoninus Pius. He is 
excerpted in the Diqcsi. 

Valens, Fabius, one of the principal 
generals of the Emperor Vitelllus, for 
whom in 69 a.d. he won the battle of 
Bedriacum, wliich secured the sove- 
reignty of Italy. As consul ho re- 
mained faithful to tho emperor, but 
was taken prisoner when Vespasian 
invaded Italy, and put to death. 

Valens, Flavius, was emperor of tho 
East (364-378 A.D.). Ho was the bro- 
ther of Valentinian I., and was born 
about 328. His reign marks the 
decline of tho Roman power, for dur- 
ing it tho Goths were admitted into 
tho countries S. of tho Danube. It 
was also characterised by tho contests 
between tho Catholics and Arians. 

Valentia, or Valencia, a small island 


off the S.W. const of Ireland, where 
there are several cable and signalling 
stations, and a small harbour. V. 
Is also important ns a meteorological 
centre. 

Valentine, Basil, tho name given to 
a German alchemist who flourished 
nt the end of the 15th century. The 
Triumphal Chariot of Hritfmonj/.trnns. 
in 1661, and Halographia, are works of 
his hands. 

Valentine, Saint, a bishop and 
martj-r of Romo who suffered death 
probably during tho persoetition under 
Claudius II. in 270. St. Valentino’s 
festival falls on Fob. 11. and the name 
is very popiflar in England : but 
notwithstanding this, apparently no 
church has been dedicated to him. 
The enstom of sending valentines 
probably had its origin in a heathen 
practice connected with tho worship 
of Juno: its association with tho .“aiut 
is wholly accidental. 

Valentine and Orson, known to 
medireval romauoo ns tho sons of 
the Emperor of Greece, fortuitously 
connected with tho Chnriemnpruc 
romances. Their storj- is of folk-lore 
origin, being based on the common 
folk-lore legend of a man reared by a 
bear (Orson'=0»r.'!.TOn=bcnr’s son). 
Versions exist In many languages. A 
chap-book dealing with them was 
published in Glasgow as late ns IS.’IO. 

Valentinian, the name of threo 
Roman emperors : Valentinian 
Flavius (364-375 A.P.). The frontiers 
of the empiro were exposed to great 
danger during his reign. Through his 
general, Jovinus, ho gained a victor}- 
over tho Alemnnni in 366 a.d. In 
368 A.D. the Alemannl ronewed their 
attacks upon Eastern Gaul, but V. 
drove them back. This emperor was 
a man of ability and a wise ad- 
ministrator. Valenlinian II., Flavius 
(375-392 A.D.), son of Vnlontinian I. 
Ho was nt first an Arinn, but later 
abandoned this heresy. Valcn- 
tiniani" ' '"'A.D.), 

son of ■ 

Africa ■ I-hig 

of tho Vandals. 

Valentinus, one of tho most famous 
of tho Christian Gnostics, was a native 
of Eg}-pt. Ho was educated nt Alex- 
andria, but went to Romo about 140 
A.D.. and remained there through the 
times of Pius to the episcopate of 
Anlcetus. Ho found many adherents 
(Valcnlinia7is), csnecinlly in tho East, 
and persevered in propagating his 
doctrines, notwithstanding tho cen- 
sures of the church. His system re- 
cognised a scries of forms of mani- 
festation of tho hidden being of God: 
tho Demiurgus, ordependent divinity: 
and the Sotcr, or Redeemer, whom ho 
regarded ns being united with tho 
personal being of Jesus Christ. In 
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addition to this he names the primal 
Essence the Bj-thos. 

Valenza, a tn. of Italy in the prov. 
and 7 m. N. of Alessandria, on the 
R. Po, with silk and jeweBery mannfs. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Valera y Aloala-Galiano, Juan (1824- 
1905), a Spanish politician and writer. 
He entered upon a diplomatic career 
(1847), servins at Naples, Lisbon, St. 
Petersburg, and elsewhere. Return- 
ing to Sladrid (1858), he contributed 
largely to Albarada’s Liberal opposi- 
tion journal, El Contemporaries (1859). 
He held various high posts later, be- 
coming Director of Public Instruction 
(1808), ambassador to Lisbon (1881- 
83), Washington (1885), and Vienna 
(1893-95). His most famous works 
are his novels, including: Pepila 
Jemenee, 1874; Los Jlnsiqnes del 
Doctor Fausiino, 1875; Dona Dixz, 
1879. V. also wrote short tales; El 
pajaro verde, the Parsondes; poetry; 
and critical works, such as Diserta- 
ciones v judicios lilerarios, 1882; 
Esludios cAicos (2nd ed., 1884); Ecos 
araeniinos, 1901. See Brunetifere on 
‘ Juan Valera ’in Hisf. efLiffe'rulure, i., 
1884. 

Valerian, or Publius Licinius Valeri- 
anus, Roman Emperor 253-60 A.D., 
a Roman general and faithful sup- 
porter of Callus, after whoso death he 
was elected emperor by the soldiers. 
V. took his son Gallienus as coUeague, 
and, leaving him in charge of aflalrs in 
Europe, himself set out for the East 
to crush the Persian Sapor I. (257). 
After some success he was entrapped 
by Sapor and imprisoned tUl his 
death. See Pollio’s lAfe of Valerian; 
Atirelius Victor’s Ccesares. 

Valerian (.Valeriana), a genus of 
plants and shrubs with cymes of pink 
or wiiite flowers. V. mikanii (or 
officinalis), the great wild V., is a tall 
plant with pinnate leaves. The root 
is highly attractive to cats, and is nsed 
medicinally. 

Valerianaceae, a small natural order 
of annual or perennial plants, many 
of wiiich are fragrant. One of the 
most remarkable species is Nardos- 
lachi/s Jalaniansi, the spikenard of 
Scripture, a native of India. 

Valeric or Valerianic Acid (C,H, 
COOH), the name given to the mixture 
of acids obtained by distilling the mace- 
rated plants valerian or angelica with 
water. It is an oBy liquid with an un- 
pleasant smeU (boiling point, 174° C.). 
There are four isomeiides with this 
molecular formula, of which isovale- 
ric or isopropylacotic acid, and opti- 
cally active valeric or methylethylace- 
tic acid are the most important. 

Valerius Flaccus, see PUACCUS. 

Valerius Maximus, a Roman his- 
torian of Tiberius’s reign ; a friend of 
Sextus Pompeius, whom he accom- 


panied to the East (27 A.D.). His 
Factonim et Dictorum ZIemorabilium 
Libri IX. is interesting as a specimen 
of the transition from classical to 
‘ silver ’ Latin. There are editions by 
Halm (1805), Kempf (2nd ed. 1888), 
Smith (selections with English notes, 
1895). See Vossius, De Kisloricis 
Lalinis; Speed's English traps. (1678). 

Valerius, Probus Marcus (or M. V. 
Probus), a noted grammarian and 
critic of Nero’s reign, a native of 
Berytus, Syria. A commentary on 
Vir^'a Edogues and Georgies bears 
his name, and is often quoted by 
Servius. V. also wrote a criticism and 
biography of Persius, and De Notts. 
See Kiibler, De Prdbi Comment. Verg., 
1881; Steub, De PrdMs Grammaiicis, 
1871. 

Valetta, or La Valetta, the cap. and 
seaport of Malta, on the N.E. coast, 
headquarters of the British fleet in 
the Jlediterranean and an important 
coaling station. Its strong fortifica- 
tions were partly built by the Knights 
of St. John after 1530; the city being 
founded, 1506, between Great and 
Quarantine ports. It became a Brit- 
ish possession in 1801. V. has con- 
siderable transit trade, and manufs. 
silk. Pop. 62,000. 

Valette, Jean Parisot de la (1494- 
1568), grand master of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem at Malta (1557), 
and founder of Valetta (1566). He 
was noted for his successes against 
the Turks, particularly for his defence 
of Malta against the Sultan Solyman 
(1565). .See Mermet, Eloge, 1803; 
Pfatf, Philippe ViUicrs ei J. de la 
Valette, 1851; De Thou, Hist, sui 
Temporis; Vertot, Hist, des Chevaliers 
de Zlalie. 

Valguarnera, a tn. of Sicily, in the 
prov. of Caltanisetta, 18 m. E. 
thereof. Pop. 14,000. 

Valhalla, the German ‘ Pantheon,’ 
a building at Donaustauf near Ratis- 
bon, erected by Ludwig I. of Bavaria 
between 1830 and 1842 in honour 
of the great men of Germany. 

ValbaUa, or Walhalla, in old Norse 
or Scandinavian mj'thology, the 
abode of Odin tn Asgard. Originally 
the realm of the dead, it came to be 
regarded in the Viking age as the 
I home of departed warriors, who spent 
! their days fighting and feasting. See 
the Greek Elyshjji. 

I VaUf, a tn. of Russia, in the gov. of 
Livonia, 90 m. N.E. of Riga. Pop. 
10,500. 

. Valkyries, Valkyrs, or Walkiire, in 
■ Scandinavian mythology, Odin’sband 
of beautiful handmaidens, generaBy 
■said to be nine in number. After 
‘ every battle they wore sent forth to 
' choose which of the slain should be 
i conducted to Valhalla. They also 
I served at the banquets there. Odin’s 
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daughter, Brunhild, is one of them. 
For her story see Wagner’s ‘ Dio 
Walkiiro,’ from Dcr Ring des Nibe- 
lungen. 

Valla, Lorenzo, or Laiu-entius (c. 
1407-57), an eminent classical scholar 
and controversial writer, said to have 
been saved from the Inquisition by 
his patron. King Alfonso V., who con- 
trived his escape to Romo, where he 
became secretarj' to Pope Nioholas V. 
He taught successively at Pavia, 
Milan, and Naples; and was the author 
of Annoiationes in Novum Testa- 
inenium, Se Bleganiia Laiince TAnguce^ 
and Latin translations of Herodotus 
and Thucydides. See J. A. Sjunonds, 
Renaissance in lialy, 1897 -99 ; 
Mancini’s Vita (Florence), 1891. 

Valladolid: 1. Aprov. of Old Castile, 
Spain, 2922 sq. m. in area, including 
part of the Homo valley. It is largely 
agricultural, hence called ‘ granary 
of the Peninsula.’ Fruits, ivinos, oil, 
madder, honey, and wasaro produced. 
Pop. 283,394. 2. Cap. of above, and 
formerly of all Spain, at the conflu- 
ence of the Pisuerga and the Esguora, 
100 m. from Madrid. Among its chief 
buildings are the cathedral (1585), 
the museum, and university (134G). 
Destroyed by Are (1561), the city was 
rebuilt under Philip II. Columbus 
died here (1506), and the house occu- 
pied by Cervantes (1603-6) is owned 
by the state. The Northern Railwas- 
has works at V. Pop. 67,742. 3. A 
tn, of Yucatan, Mexico, 90 m. S.E. of 

Merida. Its oat 

convent were 
(1848). It has 
cotton manufs. 
coast-pueblo of 
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Naval Squadron, with a navj- yard, 


Pop. 14,000. 4. A 

W. Negros prov. 
Negros, Philippine Is., on Guimaras 
Strait. Pop. 10,500. 

Vallauri, Tommaso (1805-97), an 
Italian scholar and historian, pro- 
fessor of Latin eloquence at Turin 
(1843). He published editions of 
Plautus, Horace, Sallust, and others; 
Hist, of Poetry in Piedmont, 1841; 
Hist, of the Royal Hotise of Savoy, 
1845; a Ratin-Jtalian Diet., 1852-54, 
and other works. Sec his Autobio- 
graphy, 1879. 

Valle, Pietro della, sumamed II 
Pellagrino (1586-1652), an Italian 
traveller in the East, who sot out ns a 
pilgrim for Palestine and the adja- 
cent countries (1614). Ho also visited 
Persia (1617), finally returning to 
Rome (1626). His 7'ravels in India 
and Persia were published in 1658-03, 
and translated into English in 1665. 
See Bellori’s Vita, 1622. 

Vallejo, a tn. of Solano co., Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A., on San Pablo Bay 
(N.E.), 30 m. N.E. of San Francisco. 
It has shipyards and iron foundries: 
while Mare Is. opposite is the head- 
quarters of the United States Pacific I 


atsennl, dry docks, and a lightliouse. 
Pop. (1910) 11,340. 

Valley. Just as mountain ranges 
and masses result from the grc.it up- 
lifts of the earth’s cr\ist by weathering, 
so groat depressions exist between 
such upilfts. They are nsunllv, how- 
ever, too extensive to be noted' except 
in maps ; when they are suflloi- 
ontly small to bo a prominent fea- 
ture, they are synclinal Vs. Where, 
too, tho region between two more or 
less parallel faults has gradually sub- 
sided, rift Vs. are formed. 'The' Low- 
lands of Scotland, the Ghor or Jordan 
V. are e.vamplos. Submerged rift Vs. 
are ocmipicd by the Adriatic and Red 
Seas, many lakes being also formed in 
tins way. Where tho broken upturned 
strata of tho earth’s crust form ranges 
of mountains (q.v.), longitudinal Vs. 
aro formed by tho more rapid de- 
nudation of tho softer rooks. All 
these types aro determined by geo- 
logical changes resulting from crystal 
movement in tho earth, tho features 
being softened only by long-continued 
weathering. In dry climates they are 
most marked, and the great inlattd 
drainage areas of Australia, Central 
Asia, and N. America may bo con- 
sidered as huge Vs. of this kind. Sur- 
face geological features aro generally 
completely marked by tho incessant 
operation of radiant forces from the 
sun, and tho consequent atmosphorlo 
changes; tho surface of tho earth is 
■ — '-‘■•red,’ and most deeply by 
• water and moving lee. Land 

r ■■ ■ . • • ■ 

be slightl 
very vnr. 

has ofte ■ ■ ■ 

streams, ' . ■ . . 

of the history of such land, flowed 
transversely in tho strike. Tho crod- 


. J~ ^ --*1-3 


wcatheringoan leave them ns barriers. 
River Vs. aro thus formed across tho 

strike, and — ’ r Vs. 

When quit ' ns 

river-gaps. ' aro 

narrow and deep, forming ravines or 
gorges whloli depend for their other 
features on tho intensity of weather- 
ing. They form very striking scenery 
in dry regions, partloulnriy when tho 
strata are horizontal. Tho cafions of 
Colorado aro terraced cro.slon Vs. 
River Vs. have forms varving ^vlth tho . 
course and stage in tho llto-htstory of' 
the eroding streams. Tho effort of 
erosion and weather alono has a 
powerful effect In forming tho slinpo 
of the river V. Cmwcs depend on tho 
nature of tho soil through wlilob the 
river meanders; tho floor of tho river 
beds also depends on the nature of tho 
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soil — glacial action having the effect i aquatic plant (order Hydrochari- 
ol wdening the bottom, while the j dacea;) often grown in aquaria. The 
deposition of alluvium builds up a flowers ate unisexual, the male 
raised floor. Hias and fjords are sub- ! flowers being home at the base of the 
merged or droitmed Ve. Handing Vs. I plants, whence they are liberatsd to 
are formed by tributary streams of 1 float on the surface. As they pass, 
less eroding power than the stream ] the female flower is elevated on its 
responsible for the main V., they enter ; spiral peduncle, and after fertilisation 
its sides at a level above the banks of | the stalk again contracts, 
the ma: ' Vallombrosa, a Benedictine con- 

fromreg ' ■ ■ . vent in Vallombrosa Valley, 16 m. E. 

flowing ■ ■ ■ . ■ of Florence, Italy, founded by St. 

these Vs . '• ; . Gualbert (c. 1038). The present build- 

sions are considered to be due to the ing dates from 1637. The abbey was 
gradual removal of underground ma- suppressed and became a school of 
terial by solution due to ground water forestry after 1869. It is mentioned 
with a definite direction of seepage, or in Ariosto’s Oriando Furioso and 
to be more defined underground ililton’s Paradiss Lost. 
streams. Glaciated Vs. occur in Vallota, or Scarborough Lilj’, a 
high mountains and regions of per- genus of bulbous plants (order 
petual snow; they are carved by the AmaryUidace®) bearing handsome 
moving ice streams, and differ from scarlet flowers. F. purpurea and its 
river Vs. in having a U-section, with varieties are commonly grown in 
steeper banks, usually rooky and greenhouses. 

precipitous. Ancient Vs. of this Vails, a tn. of Spain and cap. of the 
type, but weathered out of typical dist. Vails, in the prov. of Tarragona, 
form, are found in N. America and with mannfs. of textiles and paper. 
Europe as relics of the glaci^ age; Pop. 13,000. 

they often contain morsdne-dammed Valmy, a vil. of >Iame dept., 
lakes. Vs. are natural communica- France, 6 m. from Stc. Menehould. A 
tions and highways, and, when ex- pyramid (1819) on a hill in the S. 
tensive, the homes of civilisation, commemorates the victory of the 
Egypt was the lower Kile valley and French Revolutionists under Keller- 
delta. Mesopotamia and the Tigris mann and Dnmouriez over the 
and Euphrates Vs. gave rise to three Priuslans (1792). Pop. 500. 
typical communities, Chaldea, Baby- Valois, Adrien de ( Adriamis Valerius ) 

Ionia, and Assyria. The first, in the (1607-92), younger brother of Heimi 
lowestpartof the valley, was t^ically de Valois, ^om 1646-58 he published 
agricultural; the second, In the middle his great historical work of France, 
region, had broader and more vigorous under the title Gesta Francorum, seu 
pursuits, including both agriculture de R^us Francicis. This work com- 
and pasture: the last was more truly prises the history of France from 254- 
pastoral, of narrower pursuits but 752 a.D. 

hardy. The influence of the home is Valois, (fliarles de, sec Axcovlemb, 
in each case reflected in the civilisation Chakles de Valois, Ddkb of. 
of the community, andthesame stages Valois, Henri de (Henricus Valesius) 

are marked in most Vs. See J. i (1603-76), a French scholar and royal 
Gcilde, Earth Sculpture, 1898; J. E. 1 historiographer. In 1622 he went to 
Marr, Scientific Study of Scenery, j Bourges to study iurisprudence, and 
1900; also the bibliography under I after the completion of his studies he 
Mopntain'S and Rivers. ! practised for several years as a 

Valleyfield, a tn. of Quebec, ^ laivyer. His chief work is a now edi- 
Canada, in Beauhamois co., on the R. : tion of the Greek writers on eccle- 
St. Lawrence, at the upper end of siastical history. 

Beauliarnois Canal, 36 m. W.S.W. of ' Valois, House of, a French dynasty, 
Montreal. There arc cotton, woollen, ruling 1328 - 1498 and beginning 
flour, and saw mills, etc. Pop. ivith Philip VI. (1328-50). Kexteame 
12.600. John (1350-64) and Charles V. (1364- 

Vallisneri, or Vallisnieri, Antonio 80), under whom France suffered 
(1661-1730), an Italian naturalist, ■ severely in the war with England, 
pupil of Malpighi at Bologna. He , She was defeated atCrecy and Poitiers 
practised medicine at Reggio (1688), (1346 and 1356), and John was 
becoming professor of practical medi- taken prisoner to London. The state 
cine and natural history at Padua was reduced to bankruptcy, the nobi- 
(1700). His chief work, laloria della ' lity grew rebellious, the people almost 
Generazione delV Vomo e depK j barbarous. Charles VI. (1380-1422) 
Animali (1721), won him Buffon’s was defeated by Henry V. at Agin- 
praise. Vallisneria is named after court (1415). France was saved by 
him. See Tipeldo, Biographia degli Joan of Arc, who had Charles VIL 
Italiani Illuslri. (1422-61) crowned at Rheims. He 

Vallisneria, or Spiralis Eel Grass, an instituted a special tax for a regular 
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army. His sacoessor, Louis SI. 
(1461-83), kept down the nobles ; and 
recovered Maine, Anjou, and Pro- 
vence, and part of Burgundy. 
Charles VIII. (1483 - 98) secured 
Brittmy by his marriage with Anne 
of Brittany. He had no son, and the 
crown passed to Louis of Orleans 
(XII.), the first of the Valois-Orleans 
house. 

Valparaiso : 1. The name of a prov. 
and its cap. in Chile, S. America. 
The prov. has an area of 1953 sq. m. 
It is mountainous and somewhat 
barren, but cereals are grown. Pop. 
299,466. The town is a seaport on the 
Pacific, in communication by rail 
fvith Buenos Ayres, and some 66 m. 
N.W. of Santiago. There are regular 
steamship services to Europe and the 
States ; whilst breweries, foundries, 
and machinery and railway work- 
shops account for its busy industrial 
life. Copper, nitrate, silver, and 
wheat are exported. Dirty, unpre- 
possessing streets, to say nothing of 
earthquakes, belle its name (‘ Para- 
dise Valley ’). £3,000,000 is to be 

spent on the construction of a dock 
and harbour. Pop. 179,815. 2. A 

university tn. and the cm. of Porter 
CO., in Indiana, U.S.A. It lies 38 m. 
S.E. of Chicago. Pop. (1910) 6987. 

Valpy, Richard (1754-1836), an Eng- 
lish schoolmaster, born in Jersey. 
Took orders in 1777, and was head- 
master of Reading Grammar School 
(1781-1830). His Greek and Latin 
grammars attained a wide reputation. 
His brother, Edward (1764-1832). and 
his son, Abraham John (1787-1854), 
were classical scholars. 

Vals-les-Bains, a vil. and spa in the 
canton of Aubenas, Franco. Its 
waters have similar properties to 
those of Vichy. Pop. 4352. 

Valtellina, the valley of the Upper 
Adda, prov. of Sondrio, N. Italy. It 
is generally held to include the Liro 
or San Giacomo Valley, and extends 
to Lake Como (44 m.). 

Valuation, see APPRAlstarENT, 
Domesdat Book, Extent, Tax, 
Bating. 

Value, in political economy, the 
quantity of labour, or of tlio product 
of labour, which will exchange for a 
given quantity of labour, or of some 
other product thereof. UHlUv must 
be distinguished from V., or, in Adam 
Smith’s phraseology, value in use 
from value in exchange. Water, being 
indispensable to existence, has a very 
high degree of utility or of V. in use, 
but as it can generally bo obtained in 
largo quantities without much labour 
or exertion, it has but a low V. in 
exohango. Diamonds, on the other 
hand, which exist only in limited 
quantities and require extraordinary 
labour in production, arc of compara- 
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tively little or no utility, but of enor- 
mous exchange V. 

Valves are the two parts into 
which the pericarp of pods splits open 
along defined lines to libera to the seeds. 

Valves. - Mechanical contrivances 
for regulating the movement of fluids 
along pipes. The flap V. is one of the 
most common, worked bv the pres- 
sure of the fluid itseU. ' A special 
seating -is provided in the pipe, and 
the flap is simply a hinged metal door 
opening and closing on this. It is 
faced with leather, rubber, or 
such material wlilch will make the 
closing fluid-tight. The double form 
is known ns the butterfly V. In both 
cases a guard is arranged to prevent 
excessive opening. Tliis typo is suit- 
able only for low pressm-o and slow 
‘ beat,’ e.g. in the case of hand suc- 
tion pumps. The poppet, or mush- 
room V. is not hinged. Usualiy 
cireniar in form, it lifts bodily from its 
soatuig, and some form of guide is 
arranged to ensure true working. Tho 
seating and tlio fitting end of the 
poppet are generally worked into 
conical form which gives a better fit 
and some self-adjustment to wearing 
duo to friction. In addition three 
flanges are usually cast on tho end 
fitting tho orifice, .in nrmngomont is 
provided to prevent too great a jump; 
this may bo merely a metal guard, or 
rubber rings worldng against a fixture 
above, or a spring of adjusted power; 
in which two last cases tho V. may bo 
lighter, not closing by Its own weight. 
Such V. are suitable for higher speeds 
and pressures whlcli would rapidly 
throw a hinge out of action, 'rhoro is, 
however, tho difllculty of shock to be 
mot, partly by reduction of weight of 
moving parts, partly by reducing tho 
area of contact, and partly by reduc- 
ing tho lift. By providing a double 
seating, as in tho double beat V.. 
half tho lift only Is required. Four- 
beat V. are u.=ed for powerful 
engines in oxtensiou of this principle. 
In tho Puisometor tsce Poitrs) and 
other high - speed engines a bail is 
used ns a V. For air pumps. V. of 
rubber are generally used. .Stop V. 
for opening and closing a port at will 
are often operated by hand; In thl“ 
case tlio V. is attached to a spindle 
svliich raises or lowers it by means of 
a screw thread, the V. not turning 
with tho Bcrow; It is practically a 
liand-oporatcd poppet V. To avoid 
tho evils of varying boiler pressure, 
reducing V. are employed. Reid’s V. 
is an example. The entering steam 
passes by tho valve, closed by a 
spring to tho throttle valve, whlcli it 
lifts, and then acts on tlio piston. 
Tho steam can then pass through 
at lower pressure; it further acts 
through a ooUod pipe on a dla- 
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7 )liragm, above the steam ehambcr, blows off. There are various ways of 
thus operating a lever and partially arranging that a V. shall ndt elose 
closing the steam pipe il the pressure until pressure is sufficiently relieved ; 
is too great. Cocks are a form of V. one of the simplest is by shaping the 
usually operated by hand; a seating periphery of the V. so that it forms 
is provided in the pipe into which a an overhanging lip over the orifice: 
conical plug is inserted. Through this the steam acting on this lengthens 
is drilled a hole which by the turning the period of lift, 
of the plug can be made to continue Vambery, Armin (1832-1913), a 
the passage of the pipe through the Hungarian Orientalist and traveller, 
plug, or lie across the passage, and in- bom at Duna-Szerdahdy, on an 
terrupt the flow of fluid. They are island in the Danube. He became a 
used in water pipes in houses, but are schoolmaster; and acquired a wide 
not suited for rapid working at great knowledge of European, Turkish, and 
pressures, as the suddenness of action Arabic tongues. Between 1862 and 
gives rise to too great shook. 1804, disguised as a dervish, he pene- 

Safetv valves are attached to boilers trated to Khiva, Bokhara, and 
or other vessels where the fluid con- Samarkand. He visited London and 
tents may reach a pressure great Paris, and finally was appointed pro- 
enough to cause bursting. The dead- lessor of Oriental languages at Buda- 
weight safety V. has a spherical pest. He has published ; Travels in 
V. fixed to a cover piece which can Central Asia, 1865; Sketches of Cen- 
be loaded with weights. These arc tral Asia, 1867; an AiUohiography, 
adjusted so that the V., the shape 1883; Western Culture in Eastern 
of which prevents sticking, will lift if Zands, 1900; Coming Struggle for 
pressure through the pipe becomes India, 1885; Hungary, 1887; Central 
too great. There is good stability Asia and the Anglo-Hussian Frontier 
owing to the low centre of gravity. Question. 

The lever safety V. has a conical Vampire, a mon.ster which figures 
V., the pressure on which is adjust- largely in the black superstitions of 
able by means of a weight acting Russia, Servia, and Poland; and 
at the end of a lever. The moment which, with slight modifications, 
steam escapes its lifting force varies darkens the folklore of many peoples, 
in a manner differing vritb the shape It is primarily the spirit of a dead 
of the V. and opening: usually the lift man, which, leaving the grave by 
required to keep the passage open Ls night, sucks the life-blood of sleepers 
greater than that required to open tiU they waste away and die. Wizards, 
it, and it would bo better if load witches, suicides, and werewolves are 
diminished with opening. The use of especially prone to become Vs. 
springs intensifies tills difficulty. In Vampire Bats, which are true blood- 
marine safety V. two or three are suckers, are found in South America, 
placed on the same V. box so as to and belong to the genus Des- 
produco more opening for the lift, modus in the family Vespertilionridai. 
Long springs are used and so ad- They are small creatures, and suck the 
justed that an opening of not more blood of man, cattle, and horses. The 
tlian ; in. will be necessary, thus bats which are found in the genus 
reducing the increased load. On Vampyrus feed on fruit and insects, 
locomotives springs are always used, and have no share in the dietary of 
the ‘ Ramsbottom ' being verj' largely j Desmodus. 

used. Both V. arc operated simul- 1 Van, a tn. of Turkey in Asia on the 
taneously by the spring acting on I eastern shore of Lake Van. V. has a 
the lever. The fulcrum by Its posi- | considerable trade in com and rice, 
tion ensures • the lessening of the The town is prosperous and has good 
load if the V. lifts. The exten- 1 cafds, schools, and bazaars. It is 
sion of the lover provides a means supposed to have been a place of 
whereby the engine-driver may test ' residence of Somiramis. There are 
cither V. for sticking or obstraction. 1 many antiquities and cuneiform 
The ■ Xaylor ’ contrivance is largely i inscriptions. 

used for spring safety V. The V. is ! Van Achen, Hans (1562-1615), a 
pressed on its seat by moans of a i German historical and portrait 
spring acting through a bent lover so I painter, bom at Cologne. He settled 
arranged that the opening of the V. i at JIunich in 1590, becoming court 
and pressure on the spring alter the ' painter to 'SVlUiam V.; and at Prague 
leverage, thus not increasing the load. 1 in 1601, becoming court painter to 
The low-water safety V. used on sta- j Matthias I, in 1612. 
tionary engines is loaded directly by I Vanadium (symbol V; at. wt. 51.2), 
a spindle with a weight, but nega- 1 a rare metal found in the minerals 
tively by a weight acted on by a float | vanadite (lead vanadate), pucherite 
through a lever. If water is too low ! (bismuth vanadate) and mottramite 
the float increases in weight and re- [ (lead-copper vanadate). The element 
duces the load on the V. so that steam ' is prepared by heating the diohloride 
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in a stream of pure hydrogen. It is - 
greyish metal with a high melting 
point (about 1700° C.) and has been 
used in making hard steels. Vana- 
dium forms five oxides, corresponding 
to the oxides of nitrogen; and tlireo 
chlorides. The pentoxide, formed by 
burning the metal in air, gives rise to 
the vanadates. 

Van Beers, Jan (1821-88), a Belgian 
poet, taught Dutch language and 
literature in Malines, in Lierre, and 
from 1860 at the Athenreum in 
Antwerp. There is a warmth, sim- 
plicity, and vigour about bis songs 
and ballads — Jongelingsdroomen, 
1853; Levensbeclden, 1858; and Rij- 
sende Bladen, 1883 — which remind the 
reader of Longfellow. 

Vanbrugh, Irene and Violet, English 
actresses, are daughters of the late 
Rev. R. H. Barnes. Both are leading 
actresses on the London stage. Miss 
Irene V. married Mr. Dion Boucicault 
in 1901 , and Miss Vioiet V. married 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier in 1894. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John (1064-1726), an 
English dramatist and architect, horn 
in London, was controller of the 
Board of Works from 1702. Ho de- 
signed Castle Howard (1701) and the 
Haymarket Theatre (1705), aud drew 
the designs for Blenheim Palace 
(1705). As early as 1696 his first play. 
The Relapse, was produced; and this 
was followed by many others, includ- 
ing The Provoked Wife U097), 2 he 
False Friend (1702), and The Con- 
federacg (1705). His plays were witty, 
but marred by liocntiousuess. Ho 
was knighted in 1714. 

Van Buren, Martin (1782-1862), an 
American statesman, born at Kinde^ 
hook. New York state, of Dutch 
descent. He devoted himself from 
early life to law and politics, and 
attached himself to the Democratic 
party, being elected to the U.S. 
Senate in 1821. Ho opposed 
establishment of the state 
supported war ivith England 
advocated the raising of the 
and the liberal extension o 
franchise. Ho warmly supi 
the candidatiue of General Ja 
for the presidency in 1828, and 
his administration became s 
sively governor of New York _ 
secretary of sU 
of the Union, 

Jackson as pri 

early days of his presidency 
mainly occupied in setting 
national finances in order, a task in 
which ho met with only partial suc- 
cess oiving to the opposition of 
Congress, His presidency was also 
troubled by disputes with England 
and a commercial crisis which in- 
volved the country in numerous 
loans. V. B. stood for the presidency 


the 
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again, but without success, in iSll. 
1848, and 1856, finally witlidravinr 
Ills candidature in favour ot 
Buchanan. 

Van Ceulen, or Keulon, Ludolph 
(d. 1610), a Dutch matliemntictan. 
bom at Hildeshcim. He tausht 
mathematics at Breda and subse- 
quently at Amsterdam. His clilel 
claim to fame is the great accuracy 
he attained in the expression by 
numbers of the ratio which the cir- 
cumference of a circle bears to the 
diameter. 

Vancouver -. 1. The cap. ot British 
Columbia. It is the tei-mimis of the 
Canadian Pacific Rniln-ay, and a 
port of call for steamers to China. 
Japan, Australia, and San Frnnoisco. 
The city possesses an opera house, 
Carnegie library, several hospitals, 
and the Vancouver College. It is a 
centre for the great lumber trade ot 
the province. Pop. 185,600. 2. A tn. 
near Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. Pop. 
(1910) 9300. 

Vancouver, George (1758 -98), a 
British navigator, who accompanied 
Cook in Ids second (1772-74) and 
third (1770-80) voyages. In 1701-92 
ho was engaged hi exploring the N.W. 
coast ot N. America from 39’ 27' N. 
to 52° 18' N., hicludhig the Island 
which wa-s named after him. A com- 

g lcto account of his voyage appeared 
1 1798. 

Vancouver Island, an island on Uio 
Paclfio const of N. Amorloa, sepa- 
rated from tho mainland of British 
Columbia, to which it belongs, by 
Queen Charlotte Sound and Georgia 
Strait. Gold, Iron, copper, and coal 
are found. There are about 100 in. 
of railway belonging to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. 

Van Dale, Anton (1038-1708), a 
Dutch theologian and phy.slclan. Ho 
acted ns preacher among the Jlenno- 
nites until appointed physician to tho 

" bllshed : 

' ■ s. 1700: 

dolatrice 


were 

tho 


■. '. . ■ people 

. Goths, 

hlnter- 

• ' ' . dped to 

Itoman 

' ■ In the days of Aurcllnn (271) 
■as a Vandal wing to tho Im- 
.rmy, and tho famous Stilicho 
was Vandal by descent. Under Con- 
stantine I. (330) they made a homo 
in Punnonia, many adopting tho 
Arian Christianity which Ullllas had 
taught. About 400 they began to 
swarm into Gaul : and their restless- 
ness soon drove them across tho 
Pyrenees to Spain, where, after much 
bloodshed, they settled dorni with 
the Alans In Andalusia (' Vundalitin’). 
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At tho rash bidding o£ Boniface, 
Count of Africa, they landed en 
masse (possibly 80,000) on African 
shores (429), and having possessed 
themselves of Hippo (431) and Car- 
thage (439) were soon masters of the 
whole province. Availing himself 
of the tumult consequent on the 
murders of fEtius and tho Emperor 
V alentinian III.,Gaiseric (orGenseric), 
the Vandal leader, appeared with his 
formidable array before the gates of 
Home (455), and, having formally 
ocenpied that city, proceeded to 
carry out a systematic plunder be- 
fore the verj' eyes of the helpless 
Romans. ■ But retribution was soon 
to follow tho remorseless persecu- 
tions of the Catholic Christians under 
Gaisoric and Hunneric, his son, tho 
persistent ravages of Vandal pirates 
up and down the Mediterranean, 
and (above all, perhaps) that luxury, 
effeminacy,' and sloth wlilch had 
already imdermined their pristine 
temperance and valour. In 534 King 
Gelimer, having suffered defeat at 
tho hands of Justinian’s general 
TJelisarius, both at Ad Dccimum and 
Tricamaron, finally aclmowledged 
the supremacy of Rome, and thus 
brought to an abrupt conclusion the 
independent historj' of his tribe. 

Vandamme, Dominique Rend (1770- 
1830), a French general, born at 
Cassel (dept. Nord). Ho entered the 
army in 1780, served under Napoleon 
in the Rhino campaign (1795) and at 
Austorlitz. In 1813 he was compelled 
to surrender at Kulm,ond was treated 
with great harshness during his im- 
prisonment. He fought for Napoleon 
during ‘ the hundred days ’ and was 
exiled after Waterloo. See Du Casse, 
Lc Oiniral Vandamme (1870). 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius (1794-1877), 
an American financier, born at 
Stapleton. Descended from Dutch 
ancestors exiled by religious perse- 
cution. Early showed commercial 
ability and gradually built up a large 
steamboat business round Now 
York. In 1803 started speculating in 
railways with frreat success. Left an 
immense fortune to his children. 
II''. H. Va7idcrbiU (1821-85), his son, 
born at New Brunswick. Com- 
mercially successful independently 
of his father; he helped later to or- 
ganise some of his father’s enter- 
prises. Made largo educational and 
charitable gifts during his life and by 
his wUl. IF. H. Vanderbilt (1843-99), 
son of W. H. (supra); carried on his 
father’s businesses, in which he was 
aided by IF. K. Vandcrlnlt (b. 1849), 
his brother, who is the chief member 
of the family controlling tho vast 
enterprises undertaken by the Vs., 
who are among the richest American 
iplUionalres. 
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•Vanderdeoken, see FLYING Dotch- 
JLVN. 

Van der Goes, Hugo, see .Goes, 
Hugo van der. 

Van der Heist, Bartholomew (c. 
1613-70), a Dutch portrait painter, 
pupil or imitator of Frans Hals. With 
■Van Holt-Stokade he founded the 
guild of St. Luke. He sometimes 
painted sacred and mythological 
subjects 

Van der Heyden, Jan (1637-1712), 
a Dutch architectural and landscape 
painter, born at Gorinchom. He 
painted in partnership tvith Adrian 
van de Velde, who supplied the figures 
for his pictures. 

Van der Meer, Jan (the Elder, 
1628-91), a Dutch landscape painter, 
born in Haarlem. He was a pupil of 
Jacob de Wet, and excelled in his 
paintings of Holland. Jan van der 
Meer the Y^ounger, 1656 - 1705), 
a Dutch landscape painter, born 
in Haarlem, son and pupil of the 
above. 

Van der Meulen, Antony Francis 
(1634-90), a Fiemish painter, born in 
Brussels. In 1666 he was called to 
Paris as battle-painter to Louis XIV., 
for whom he executed the campaigns 
of Flanders (1607). He was admitted 
to the French Academy in 1673. 

Vandervelde, Emile (b. 1866), a 
Belgian socialist and politician, 
studied law at Brussels and was 
called to the bar in 1885. His chief 
energies, however, were devoted to 
the study of social questions, and 
in 1894 he was sent to represent 
Cliarleroi in the Chamber of Deputies. 
He has especially devoted himself to 
the land question and to the further- 
ing of co-operation amongst workers. 
He has %vritten several works both 
alone and in collaboration with others. 

Van der WerIf, Adrian (1659-1722), 
a Dutch historical, genre, and por- 
trait painter, born near Amsterdam. 
In 1696 he was appointed court 
painter to the Elector Palatine, who 
knighted him in 1703. His brother, 
Pieter van der iVerff (1665-1718), was 
his pupil and assistant. 

Van do Velde, the name of tlu'ce 
Dutch painters ; WiUcm the Elder 
(c. 1611-93), was appointed naval 
painter to Charles 11. of England 
(1657). Willem, the Younger (1633- 
1707), son of the above, whom he 
succeeded' as marine painter to 
Charles II. (1679). Adrian (1639-72), 
animal and landscape painter, son 
of Willem Van de Velde, the 
Elder, was born and died at Amster- 
dam. 

Vandianus, Joachim, alias Joachim 
van Watt (1484-1551 ), a Swiss scholar, 
bornatSt.GaU. He studied at Vienna, 
and after spending some time in 
travelling through Htmgary, Poland, 

O 
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Germany, and Italy, returned to 
Vienna and became professor. He 
wrote : Dc Poeiica et Carminis Ita- 
tione, 1518 ; ConvmcntaHi in Pompo- 
mum Melam, 1518; Scholia in Plinii 
Historinm Naturalem, 153i. 

Van Diemen’s Gulf, between 
Coburg Peninsula and Cape Hotbam 
and Melville Is., N.W. Australia. 
It is 100 m. long by 60 m. broad. 

Van Diemen’s Land, see Tasmania. 

Van Dyok, Sir Anthony (1599-1641), 
a Flemish painter, was horn in Ant- 
werp, where in 1619 he opened a 
studio. His fame as a portrait- 
painter goon spread, and in the next 
year Lord Arundel invited liim to 
come to England, where lie was em- 
ployed by James I. He went to Italy 
in 1621, and after four years’ wander- 
ing, settled again in Antwerp, where 
ho remained until 1632, when ho came 
to London and was knighted by 
Charles I. Except for some months, 
he spent the remainder of Ids life in 
England. The king assigned V. D. 
a house in Blaokfriars, and there ho 
and the queen used to go from time 
to time to sit for their portraits, 
several of which were executed and 
are among the artist’s masterpieces. 
He employed assistants, but always; 
himself made the first sketcli of each 
portrait, and gave each canvas its 
finishing touches. 

Vane, Sir Henry (the Elder, 1539- 
1665), an English statesman, was 
knighted in 1611, and from the next 
year held various posts in the royal 
household. Ho entered parliament in 
1614, and was employed on various 
missions and commissions. In 1640 
he was made a secretary of state, 
but he was dismissed from this and 
Ids other offleos in the following year 
for supporting the impeachment of 
Strafford. He then threw in his lot 
ivlth the parliamentary leaders. 

Vane, Sir Henry ■ ■. 

1613-62), an English 
eldest son of Sir Henr, 

After spending two years in America, 

where he was governor of Jlassa- 

chusetts (1636-37 ), enteredparliamcnt 

in 1640, in which year ho was 

knighted. In 1641 ho was, for Ids 

share in the 

ford, dlsmisse 

of the navy. H 

mentary part 

him to his old 

1650. He too 

negotiations , 

1648 was one of the commissioners 
who treated with Charles 1. at New- 
port, but he refused to take part in 
the king's trial. In the early years 
of the Commonwealth ho was one of 
tho leading spirits; but in 1653 ho. 
quarrelled on a political matter ^vitn 
Cromwell, by whom tlueo years later ' 


he was imprisoned for a pamphlet 
against the protector’s arbitrary 
methods. Ho took an active part in 
the restored Long Parliament (1659), 
but was early in 1660 expelled— his 
efforts as a peacemaker having 
turned all parties against 1dm. After 
tho Restoration, he was tried for liigh 
treason and executed on Tower Rill. 
There are biographies bv John 
Forster (I83S), Hosmer (ISSS), and 
Wellcook (1913). 

Vanessa, a genus of butterflies in 
the family Nymplialidm. Several 
speoics are well known in Britain: 
among these are Pyrnmeis (or F.) 
cardui, tho painted lady ; and P. 
or I'.) atalanta, tho red admiral. 

Van Eyck, see Eyck. 

V.".n Hrl.Twnt. Sr-er-! .TcreVus (ises- 

I Hi' yee-i'i ■ 

‘ Tho Jlnrtyi-dom of St. Barbara,’ 
' Tho Triumpli of David,’ • Elljali 
sacrificing before tho Priests of Baal ’ 
(all of wldcli are in Brussels), and 
‘ Clwist on the Cross ’ (in Ghent 
Musenm). 

Vanilla, a genus of climbing orchids, 
natives of tropica) Asia and America, 
with fleshy leaves and largo wldto ami 
yellow flowers. Tho V. of coniraorce 
is an aromatic used in tho flavouring 
of confeotionory and food. It is 
derived from tlio )ong dried pods of 
V. planxfoUa wldch is extensively 
cultivated in tropic-al countries. 

Vanini, Lucilio (15S5-]61fl), an 
Italian freethinker, who uToto under 
the pscudonjun of Oiulio Ccsnrr. 
Bom at Tauris.mo, ho studied at 
Naples and Padua and was Inllamed 
with the ’ Now Learning.’ IIo wns 
ordained priest and led a wandering 
life, nrcaching a modem anti-rcllginiis 
' (lCI.s)on 
rter being 
;d at tho 
0 Amphi- 
/Elcma: Pmridentiw Plrino- 
' 1 , 1615; and Dc Admirandis 

Nniura: Arcanis, IGIG. 

Vanity Fair, a politic.al and social 
review, founded In 1S68, and in Its 
earliest years tho foremost ‘ society ’ 
paper of tho day. Tho series of pencil 

• ‘ of men of public note b.v 

ind, later, the cliromo- 
cnrloaturcs. especially 
‘ britics, by tho inlmitablo 

o outstanding features, 
omas Bowles wns editor 
tor. Subsequont editors, 
Air. u. A. rry and Jlr. Frank Harris. 

Vnnloo, the namo of ttvo French 
artists: Jean IJaplisle (1G84-1745), 
bora at Aix in Provence. Ho 
executed, portraits of tho Duke 
of Savoy, Colley Cibber, and Sir 
Robert Walpole, and became pro- 
fessor of painting In Paris (1735) 
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Charles Andre (1705-65), his younger 
brother, was born at Nice and studied 
at Kome. He was employed by tbo 
King of .Sardinia, and became princi- 
pal painter to the King of France. 
His ‘ Maniago of the Virgin ’ is in the 
Louvre. 

Vanmander, Carel (1548-1606), a 
Flemish painter and wu-iter, was bom 
at Meulebeke and became a pupil of 
Lucas do Hcere. He wrote Hci 
Schilder Boek, an account of the Ita- 
lian and Flemish schools from 1366 
to 1004, translations of Homer and 
Virgil, and a good deal of verse. 

Vannes, a seaport of W. France, 
cap. of the dept, of Morbihau in Brit- 
tany, TOth shipbuilding works and 
manufactures of wooUens and ropes. 
Pop. (estimated) 23,000. . 

Vanni, Francesco (1565-1609), an 
Italian painter, born at Siena. His 
‘ Simon JIagus ’ was painted for St. 
Peter’s, Homo. His other works in- 
clude a ‘ Pietd,’ an ‘ Assumption,’ and 
a ‘ Marriage of St. Catharine.’ 
Vannucci, see Pehugino. 

Van Oost, Jacob (1600-71), a Flem- 
ish painter; was bom at Bruges and 
studied tmder Carracci. His son, 
Jacob van Oost (1639-1713), was an 
eminent portrait painter, and many 
of Ills and his father’s sacred paintings 
may bo seen In the churches of Bruges. 

Van Os, Pieter Gerard (1770-1839), 
a Dutch painter and engraver, was 
bom at the Hague. Taught by his 
father, Jan Van Os, he studied the 
works of Potter and e.vcellcd in paint- 
ing cattle. He also executed etchings 
from Ills oam designs and from Potter 
and Berchein. , 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen (1704- 
1839), an American statesman, born 
at New York. Descendant of Killian 
Van IL, an early colonist. In 1789 
entered the Assembly as a Federalist. 
From 1791-90 ho was a state senator, 
and sat in the Assembly again in 1798 
and 1808-10. Became major-general 
of militia in 1801, but resigned in 
1812 on his defeat at Queonston by 
the British. EncigetieaUy promoted 
the Erie and Champlain canals, 1811- 
■ 25. .Sat in Conpgess, 1823-29. 

Vansittart, Nicholas, first Baron 
Bexley (1706-1851), an English states- 
man, entered parliament in 1790 us a 
supporter of Pitt, and later supported 
Addington. Ho was secretarj' of 
the treasiuy 1801-4, and again in 
1800-7 — being in the interval Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. He was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from 
1812 until 1823, when, being created 
a peer, he went to the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, where ho remained for five 
years. 

Van’t Hoff, Jacob Henry (5. 1852), 
a Dutch chemist, bom at Rotterdam; 
studied anatomy, chemistry, and 


mineralogy in Holland, France, and 
Germany, and in 1878 was appointed 
professor of chemistry at Amsterdam. 
In 1890 he became professor to the 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin. His 
great work has been in connection 
with stereo-chemistry. Taking up the 
discoveries of Wislicenus in con- 
nection with the lactic acids, he 
emmeiated in 1874 his discovery that 
‘ in carbon compounds which ex- 
hibit the property of rotating the 
polarised ray in either direction, the 
molecule in every case contains at 
[least one atom of carbon combined 
I in four different ways ’ (Tilden), and, 
later, taking up Kekuld’s doctrine of 
the linking of atoms, he worked it 
out rvith great success. In 1894 he 
published a paper which threw much 
light on the perplexed subject of 
solutions in electro-ohemistrj-. See 
On the Formulas of Blniciure in 
Space, 1874; Ten Years in the Bistom 
of a Theory (Eng. cd. by Marsh); and 
various articles in periodicals ; see 
also 'Tilden’s Short History of the 
Prowess of Scientific Chemistry. 

Van Tromp, see Trojip. 

Van Veen, Maerten,seeHEE3tSKERK, 
Maerten Jacobsz. 

Vanvitelli, Lingi (1700-73), an 
Italian archibcot, son of a Dutch 
painter, bom at Naples. He held the 
office of architect to St. Peter’s in 
Rome, and ho built the churches of 
St. Francis and St. Dominic at Urbino 
and the magnificent convent of St. 
Augustine at Home. Charles 
King of Naples, chose him to 
the palace at Caserte, of which V. 
has loft the ‘ Plans et Dessins.’ 

Van Wert, the cap. of Van Wert co., 
Ohio, U.S.A., 27 m. W.N.W. of Lima. 
It manufactures railway engines. 
Pop. (1910) 7157. 

Vapereau, Louis Gustave (1819- 
1906), a French author, bom at Or- 
leans. He became a teacher of philo- 
sophy, then an advocate, and finally 
abandoned law for letters. His Die- 
itionuaire Unirersel dcs Contempn- 
rains (1858) and his Dictionnairc 
Universe! des LitUratures (1877) are 
his best-known works. 

I Vapour, see Gas and G.vbes. 
j Var, a dept, in the S.E. of France, 

‘ bounded by the depts. of Bouches-du- 
I Rhone and Alpes Maritlmes. It is 
I a moimtainous and wine-producing 
I region; silk, paper, and soap also being 
manufactured. Ajea 2333 sq. m. 
Cap. Draguignan. Pop. 330,755. 

Varallo, a tn. in the prov. of No- 
varo. Piedmont, Italy, 30 m. N.W. of 
Novaro. In the vicinity is Sacro 
Monte — a pilgrim resort. Pop. (est.) 
4200. 

Varangians, or Varings, the name 
given by the Greeks and Slavs to the 
Northmen or Scandinavian rovers 
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Variable 


threatened Constantinople in \ his masterpieces are a ‘ Calvan* the 
the and 10 m centuries. Tier Generation of Jestis Christ, '"better 
were checked bj- Vladimtt, who cliris- knon-n as ‘ La Gamba,’ in Seville 
tiamsed his snbjecte in ,988. and from Cathedral ; and in the Louvre a * Tir- 
^at tune till the Turkish capture of pin and Infant Jesus * and a ‘ Holr 
Constantinople in 1453 there was a f'amily/ 

bodyguard of Vamngians in the city. Variable Stars. Continuous obser- 
bcott. Count Robert of Paris. ration shows Ntiriability in the lipht 
Var^dm, a tn., known as a royal of many stars. Although the heavens 
ftee city, cap. of the co. of Varasdin, show little change from the time of 
Hungary. Pop, 13,000. ^ Hipparchus and Ptolemy there arc 

Varoerg, a seaport tn. m the Ian of eWdences of variation; thus s Lyra*. 
Halland, Sweden, on the Kattegat, then the hrlglitcst in the Scorpion's 
N.N.W. of Halmsted. It is a claw, is less bright than Antares; and 
much •frequented resort, and trades in PoJJux, noir brighter than Castor, wag, 
butter and fish. Pop. 7376.' according to Bayer, inferior. Some 

Varchi, Benedetto (1502-65), a stars have possibly ceased to exist, 
Florentme liistorian and scholar, though evidence is nob conclusive, 
fought for Florence against the ivfedi- and ‘ new stars * never remain per- 
cians and imperialists during the siege manently visible. One class of V. S. 
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VABIABLE STABS 

<From C. A. Young’s General Astronomy. Ginn). 

of 1530 (being exiled after tbo fall of , fluctuates irregularlr ; >l , Argus 
theoity), and again in Strozzi’sexpedi- Girinro), wliosoliglit curve is given in 
tion (153C) V. was later patronised tbcdiagram, aOrionls, aIIeroiili3,an(l 
bvnosimo l. His Sioria Fiorenfina, a Cassiopeira arc examples. Siicli stars 
1527-38, appeared in 1721. Ho also never liavc a period of more tlian 
UTote Sonetti (1557), dialogues, and two or three years or a range of one 
translations from tbo classics. Sec magnitude, with the oxcoptionshonn, 
Tiraboschi, Sloria della Lctleralnra whioU has also apparently corres- 
lialiana ; Ginguenb, Hist. LitUr. ponding changes in the surrounding 
d'ltStie nebula. Tlio o Coti typo of Iona- 

Vard’ar (ancient Arias), a riv. rising period variahlcs show regular periodic 
in the vilayet of Kossovo, Turkey, oliangos generally in a cycle of from 
Snd flosring into the Gulf of Salonika. 0 months to 2 years, but oooasionally 
Length about 200 m. much shorter (see Mnw). lijany of 

^rda, atu. onthoislandotVardo, these stars are red or reddish, n 
Nonvay. The chief exports are fish, AqiUIm and p Ljtto aro examples ot 
^ ano^ud oil. Pop. 2000. . sftor(,- period eariaW«, the J'eriods 

\VareiinGs a tn. of France, m tUo varying from 3 weeks to 7 A liis. In 
V\areimo^^a tm “ | g the case of S. .Vntliie. Often two or 

R\ Cher. Pop. 1150. more minima are found and speotro- 

Luis de (1502-G8), a soopio changes arc marked, the lines 
Spaniel '•‘•'BBter ot Seville. Among being botli bright and dark and often 
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doubUng. Prof. Myers has dednced functions satisfying the given con- 
fer p Lyra; two large spheroidal ditions and from these to find the 
gaseous bodies at a distance between integral involving them and one or 
centres of 50,000,000 m., the smaller more of their differential co-efficients, 
2 i times as bright and half as massive this integral to be a masimmn or a 
as the larger; the density he gives as minimum. See Sarrus, Becherches sur 
slightly less than that of air. Occulta- le Calculus de Variation, 1848 ; 
tion, however, which explains this, Moigno and Lindelof. Calculus des 
does not acooimt for all cases of the Variation, 1861 ; Todhunter, On the 
class; they are essentially binary in Calculus of Variation, 1871 ; Jellet, 
character, very close, and possibly Calculus of Variation; Culverwell, 
joined, but the last point is purely Trans. Boy. Sac., elxirviii., 1887 ; 
speculative. Algol or p Persei is the Carll, Calculus of Variation, 1885 ; 
type of another class; its period is P. De Bois Puiymond, Math. Ann., 
2 days, 20 hrs., 48 min., 55‘4 secs., 15, 1879. 

during which it is mostly at the 2nd Varicose Veins, a condition in 
magnitude. In about 4i hours it falls wliich the veins are enlarged, being 
to a minimum, 4th magnitude, where increased in length as well as in girth, 
it remains for 20 min., then recovers They are found in the lower part of 
its brightness in 34 hrs. There are the body, affecting the lower leg and 
between tliirty and forty of these tliigh, causing luemorrhoids or piles 
-stars known. In 1889 Prof. Vogel if the rectum be involved, and varico- 
determined speotroBcopically that cele when the spermatic cord is 
variation was here due to eclipse by a affected. They are caused by occu- 
dark companion; this is the accepted pations involving a great deal of 
explanation for all, and the short standing, constriction such as that 
period is due to the closeness of the caused by tight garters or pregnancy; 
bodies. As a class these Algol stars or may be associated with general 
are noted for their low mean density, debility or a hereditary tendency. 
Prof. Pickering in 1895 announced The best treatment for varicose veins 
the dlscoverj’ of V. S. clusters, that is in the legs is the wearing of an elastic 
clusters containing many variables, bandage, and as much rest as possible 
hlessier 3 contains 132 ; u Centauri, with the legs horizontal or elevated. 
122. As a rule the changes in these Varicocele is rarely troublesome ; if it 
are rapid. The reasons for variability causes real distress, the excision of 
beyond that of eclipse are not deter- the dilated veins will cure the disease, 
mined. The presence of large spots Varii;s, Rufus Lucius, a Roman poet 
or eruption areas, as on the sun, is one of the 1st century b.c. Mrecenas was 

S ossible explanation. Prof. Lookyer his patron; and he was a friend of 
as put forward a collision theory, Horace and Virgil, becoming a lite- 
founded in swarms of meteors moving rary executor of the latter (19 b.c.). 
in orbits allowing interpenetration. His tragedy Thyestes was highly 
The discovery of V. .S. has been rapid valued, and he also wrote epics. Only 
since tbe employment of photography, fragments are extant. See Weicbert, 
the Harvard catalogue of 1907 giving De Vario Poeta, 1829 ; De Varii Casii 
3748, 1791 of these being in the Parmensis Vita, 1836. 

Magellanic clouds. Varley, Cornelius (1781-1873), an 

Variation, in music, is a vocal or ! English water-colour painter, younger 
instrumental embroidery on a given j brother of John (g.o.), born in London, 
theme, usually ending with a brilliant He exhibited occasionally in the 
coda. Royal Academy, and is noted as the 

Variation, Calculus of. Just as the inventor of the grapliic telescope, 
differential and integral calculus Varley, Cromwell Fleetwood (1828- 
dcals with the laws of fixed curves, 83), an English electrical engineer, 
the C. of V. traces a curve in its varia- j son of Cornelius. He invented a 
tions of form. The introduction was I double-current key and relay and a 
duo to J. Bernoulli (1696) who pro- ! cymaphen (a sort of telephone); also 
pounded the problem: To find the ' had a considerable share in the success 
path of shortest time traversed by a of the second Atlantic cable, 
point M in falling freely under the j Varley, John (1778-1812), an Eng- 
influcnce of gravity from a point A ' lish water-colour painter, born at 
to another B situated in a vertical ' Hackney in London, but spent many 
plane. For this purpose it is neces- j years amid the pictures(iue and in- 
sary to consider not merely the i spiring scenery of N. Wales. He ex- 
change in y due to a variation in a ! lubited in the Royal Academy and 
single variable x, but the fmther i assisted in the foundation i of the 
variation duo to a change In relation ] Society of Painters in Water-colours, 
between a number of variables with Among his pupils were John Linnell 
which 1 / is connected by some law. land William Hunt. 

The problem resolves itself always I Varna (ancient Ode.?sos or Tiberio- 
into that of finding a number of 1 polis), a prov. and fortified tn. of Bui 
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SrMJa, on W. shore of the Blact Sea, 
chief port between Kustendje and the 
•Bosporus. Meat, grain, and leather 
are lai^ely exported. • The Turks 
defeated the Hungarians in a battle 
■here (1444). Pop. (dist.) 329,612; 
(tn.) 41,419. 

Vamhagen von Ense, Karl August 
(liS5-1858), a German author, bom 
at Diisseldorf. He first studied 
medicine, then joined the Austrian 
army, and was wounded at Wagram. 
Later he entered the Prussian CSvil 
Service at Berlin and again in Paris, 
and also fought in the Russian army. 
He married Rahel Antoine Priede- 
rike. a cliristianised Jewess ■ {n(e 
Levin) and a remarkably cultured; 
woman, who gathered round her the 
chief men of letters and savants c' 
her day. V. is chiefly famous as 
biographer ; among his worlcs ar 

, ''-■"■e in den Zeur 

Bioaraphisdi 
pondcnee with 
1 has also been 

published. 

Varnish consists generally of a 
solution of resin in a solvent such as 
linseed oil or alcohol. The non- 
volatile drying oils (c.p. linseed oil) 
are natural Vs., and are usually 
boiled before use. Spirit Vs. are those 
in which the resinous material (copal, 
amber, etc.) is dissolved in a solvent 
such as alcohol or benzole. Alter 
application the solvent dries away 
and leaves a thin coating of the 
which is apt to crack. Oil Vs. 
the non-volatile drying oils as 
vents. The oil does not evaporate 
remains in the V., giving a toughness 
to the resinous film. See FjtENCn 
Polishing, Japanning, Shell-lac, 

Varnish Tree, the name given to 
various trees, among; which are Rhus 
eonaria, Mdanorrhoea tisitalissima, 
and Ailantus OJandtdosa. 

Varro : 1. Oaius Tcrcniins, consul 
216 B.C.: fought at Caunte against 
Hannibal: ambassador to Philip of 
Macedon, 203, and to Sj-pba-v. King of 
Numidia,200B.c. 2. Marcus Tereaiitis 
(116-28 B.O.), a Roman soldier. He 
fought for Pompey m the Civil War, 
but after the battle of Pharsalia was 
well treated by Cresar, who made 
him his librarian. He was proscribed 
by the second triumvirate ; and An- 
tony destroyed his books and his 
villa, which were later restored to 
him. His ohiel works were satires 
after Mcnippus, poems, mock trage- 
dies, Hniioiii/nics • 


Vaseline 
also the god ot 


Indian god ot dnv; 
water. 

Varus: I. Publius Alius, one of Pom- 
pey s generals in the Civil Wnragalmt 
Ctesar. Ho destroyed Curio’s armv 
in Africa in 49 b.c., but after Careir's 
victorf at Pharsalia (4S n.c.) Scipio 
vras given command in Africa; and 
after the further defeat ot Pompey at 
Thapsus, Varus joined Pompoy'ssops 
m Spain, and fell at the battle of 
Mnndn (45 b.c.). See Cresar, B.C. I., 
Ligario. L. 

Pubhus Qutntilius, n consul at 
Rome (13 b.c.), governor of Syria: 
about 7 A.D., sent to conquer and to 
establish himself in Germanv. The 
Germans revolted under Afminiu.s, 
the Roman legions were annihilated, 

TT gypj _ 

■ ■ Tib., 16 (rtfo! 

■ ' ncrania, Prussia, 

. ' rinca Bismarck’s 

country residence was hero. Pop. 

2100. 

Vasa, Gustavus, see Ghstavhs. 

Vasarhely, H6dmozo, see Hdn- 
Mezo-Vas.vrhelv. 

Vasarholy, see M.vnos VASAunr.LV. 

Vasari, Giorgio (1511-74), an Ita- 
lian lilstorinn ot art, was famous In 
Ills day as a painter and nrohlteot, and 
enjoyed the patronngcof Clement VII. 
among others. Yet to-day his pic- 
tures, including the mural and ceiling 
decorations in tho Palazzo Vecehlo, 

■ r tsod as uninspired 

••ork ot Jflcholan- 
Thero is critieni 

..-wl.'..- I,!,, 


etc., some ui 
good preservation, otiiers mere frag- 
ments. , , 

Varuna(c/. Gk. ’Oupnres), the ancient 


t., - . I . ■ o 

DA. 

Vascular Tissue, in anatomy, tiie 
arrangement of ceils compo.slng tho 
capillaries, arteries, and veins. Tho 
small arteries are composed of oval 
endothelial cells with oval nuclei and 
serrated edges. A small proportion 
of intercellular cement fills up the 
spaces between tho cells, .sometimes 
forming spots loiown os sligmala and 
slomata. In tho larger blood ve.ssels 
a sheath ot connective tissue lies 
outside tho endothelium. 

Vase, a hollow vessel, usunlly deco- 
rated and decorative, made ot metal, 
stone, glass, or earthenware. Ancient 
vases made by tho Egyptians. Pliosnl- 
cians, Greeks, Etruscans. Romntis, 
Chinese, or Japanese are of great his- 
toric ns well ns artistic value. 

Vaseline, or Petroleum Jelly, tlio 
ilxturo ot hydrocarbons which dri- 
ils over from American pctrolouni 
above 300’ C. It Ls pnrilled by fil- 
tration throngii animal clinrconl, and 
forms a soft odourless solid molting 
at about 50’ C. Acids and alkalies 
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have little effect on it, and it is used 
largely as a lubricant. V. is used as an 
unguent, and is employed in the pre- 
paration of ointments. 

Vasilkov, a tn. of Russia in the gov. 
of Kiev, 23 m. S.W. thereof. It was 
founded in the 10th century; and has 
a trade in cattle, com, tobacco, etc. 
Pop. 18,500. 

Vassal, see Fbddaxism. 

Vassar College, New York, for the 
higher education of women, was 
founded by Matthew V. (1792-1868) 
in 1801. It is situated in grounds 
occupying 450 acres at Poughkeepsie, 
3 m. from the Hudson R., and pos- 
sesses a fine library, chapel, art gal- 
lery, hall of casts, etc. There arc 
over 1000 students. See Lossing, 
Vassar College and its Founder, 1867. 

Vasto, a seaport and tn. of Italy, 
in the prov. of Ohieti, and 31m. B.S.E. 
thereof. It is famous for its olives 
which are largely'grown. Pop. 16,000. 

Vatersay, or Watersay, a small 
island of the Outer Hebrides, 10 m. 
N.N.W. of Barra Head, in Invemess- 
sliire, Scotland. After the ‘ V. Raid ’ 
the Congested Districts Board pur- 
chased it for crofters. Pop. 75. 

Vatican, The, a huge pile of build- 
ings in Rome, celebrated as the home 
of the popes since their return from 
Avignon in 1377. Tlio chapel of San 
Lorenzo dates from the papacy of 
Nicholas V. (d. 1455), and the Aparta- 
mento Borgia from tliat of Alexander 
VI. (d. 1503). The Sistvno Chapel 
(1473), with its masterpieces of 
iMiohelangelo, Botticelli, and Ghirlan- 
daio, was the work of Sixtus IV.; and 
the famous Loggie, of Julius II. (d. 
1513). And thus tiirough the cen- 
turies this vast irregular structure, 
which covers an area of 1151 ft. by 
707 ft., and which embraces over 
4000 rooms, besides eight grand stair- 
cases and numerous courts, halls, 
gardens, and galleries, has gradually 
spread; imtil to-day, even apart from 
the church, it is one of the most his- 
toric architectural records of the 
world. The actual residence of the 
pope was built under the direction of 
Sixtus V. (d. 1590) and Clement VIII. 
(d. 1605). The V. museum is the 
repository of the finest coUoetion of 
Greek and Grreco-Roman sculptures 
in existence ; whilst in the Pinaco- 
theca and elsewhere will bo found the 
choicest worlis of Raphael, Perugino, 
Domeniohino, and Titian. The Li- 
brary contains many priccloss MSS., 
embracing Hebrew and Oriental 
besides classical collections. The 
Etruscan Museum is the achievement 
of Pope Leo XII. (d. 1829). It was 
at the V. that the famous CEcumcni- 
oal Council assembled in 1869 when 
the Infallibility of the Pope was re- 
asserted. 


Vatke, Wilhelm (1806-82), a Ger- 
man theologian and higher critic, 
born at Magdeburg. Early devoted 
himself to theology and philosophy, 
becoming professor of theology at 
Berlin. Of his projected great work 
on Biblical Theology only one volume 
was published (1835), owing, it is 
said, to lack of support. See lAfe 
by H. Benecke (1884). 

Vatnajekull, a volcanic mountain In 
the S.E. part of Iceland, having an 
altitude of 5000-6000 ft. 

Vattel, Emmerich (1714-67), a 
Swiss jurist, born at Couret. The 
work by which his name is now chiefly 
known is his Droit des Qens or Law of 
Nations. This work has had a great 
reputation and has passed through 
many editions. 

Vauban, Sebastian Le Prestre De 
(1633-1707), marshal of France, the 
most celebrated of French military 
engineers. In 1678 he became ‘ com- 
missaire-g6n6ral des fortifications ’ 
and proceeded to strengthen the fron- 
tier defences, building the fortresses 
of Landau and New Brelsach, etc., 
and rebuilding Strassburg (1681). 
But besides constructing or irnprov- 
ing over 150 strongholds, he con- 
ducted forty sieges, including those 
of LiUe (1602), Maestrioht (1673), 
Cambrai (1677), Ghent (1678), Namur 
(1692), and Old Breisach (1703). His 
latter days were darkened by royal 
displeasure and neglect, for which a 
rather revolutionary economio trea- 
tise was in part responsible. 

Vaucher, Jean Pierre (1763-1841), a 
Swiss botanist, born in Geneva, and 
became professor and finally rector 
of the academy there. He published; 
Histoire des Conferees d’Eau douce; 
Histoire physiologigue des Plantes 
de r Europe; Monographic des Oro- 
banches ; Souvenirs d’un Pasteur 
Genevois. 

Vaucluse, a dept, and administra- 
tive div. of S.E. France, is divided into 
two regions : the valley of the RhOne, 
which consists of plains and level 
country: the other mountainous and 
including the chains of the Lure and 
the Lubdron. The climate of V. is 
healthy and mild, except in the 
seasons when the mistral ravages the 
country. One of the principal culti- 
vations of the dept, is madder, for 
the growth of which the soil is par- 
ticularly favourable, especiaily near 
Avignon. Wheat and other cereals 
are also grown. V. furnishes good 
wines for the market, notably those 
of Sorgues. The cap. of the dept, is 
Avignon. Pop. 238,656. Area 1381 
sq. m. 

Vaud, a canton of S.W. Switzerland. 
The canton Is in the shape of a 
triangle, the base of which extends 
along one of the shores of Lake 
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Geneva. The chain of the Jnra jVIts. 
cuts throug-h the canton of V. in a 
S.W. to N.E. direction. The territory 
^ V. was owned successively bv the 
French, the emperors of Germany, 
the dukes of Zaebrinyen, and the 
house of Savoy. It did not become 
an independent canton until 179S. 
The soil of V. is generally fertile, and 
is largely under cultivation. Wine, 
herbs, tobacco, clocks, and con- 
densed milk are among the chief 
objects of industry or export. Cap. 
Lausanne. Pop. 31S,42S. 

Vaudeville, a play in which dialogue 
is interspersed mth songs. The word 
is a corruption of Vaux de Vire, the 
name of two valleys in Normandy. In 
the 15th century one Olivier Basselin, 
of Vice, composed a number of drink- 
ing songs, which spread over France, 
bearing the name of their native place. 
Vaudois, see Wat.dknse.s. 

Vaughan, Charles John (1816-97), 
headmaster of Harrow and dean of 
Llandall ; second son of Edward 
Thomas Vaughan, vicar of St. 
Martin’s, Leicester. First educated 
by his father, on the death of the 
latter he went to Rugby, and thence 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
graduated as B.A. in 1838, and as 
M.A. in 1841, obtaining his D.D. in 
1854. V. was ordained in 1841 and 
appointed to his father’s former 
parish. In 1844 he was chosen for ' 
headmastership of Harrow, wh 
position he held with distinct 
until his resignation in 1859. He w CUV 
to Doncaster in 1860, but accepted 
the mastership of the Temple in 1869, 
and subsequently the deanery of 
Llandaffin 1879. Numerous religious 
works and sermons were published by 
him ; his first volume being Memo- 
rials of Harrow Sundays, 1859. He 
died Oct. 15. „ . , 

Vaughan, Henry (1622-95), a Welsh 
poet, bom i: '' 
nock, and a 
the ancient ■ 

‘ Silurist.’ ; 

London, he . 

at Brecon and Ne^vton-by-Usk. uisi 
first book. Poems, wilh the Tenth Satire 


was surreptitiously puunsueu m 
About this time he had a serious lU- 
ness which led to deep spiritunl Im- 
pressions» and thereafter liis ^vriunps 
were almost entirely religious. SiIct 
Scintillans (Sparks from the Flint), 
his best known work, consists of 
short poems full of deep religious 

Vmfghan, Herbert Alfred, Cardinal 
(1832-1903), the eldest son of Colonel 
John Francis V„ was bom at Glouces- 
ter. He was first educated at Stony- 


Vauvenargucs 

[ hiust, thence went to a Jesuit school 
at Brugeletto, Belgium, and after- 
wards to Rome in 1851 to studv for 
the pnesthood. At Jfnnnlng’s instiga- 
tion, V. was chosen to succeed Ur 
Turner ns Bishop of Salford In Julv 
1872. On the death of Manning in 
March 1892, ho was appointed Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, and en- 
throned at the pro-oathedral. Ken- 
sington, on Mny S. The following 
year he received a cardinal’s hat from 
the hands of Leo XIII. In July 1891. 
V. started his great project for erect- 
ing a cathedral at Westminster, 
wliich ho lived just long enough to see 
consummated; his funeral service 
there on Jijne 25, 1903, being coinci- 

’’Of the building. 

. ■ :i7n5-lSC.5), a 

was pastor at 
nd in Konsing- 
' also held the 

chair of liistory in Universiti’ College. 
London (1S34-4S), niid was president 
of the Independent College at Jlnn- 
chester (1843-57). Ho founded the 
British Quarterly in 1816, and pub- 
lished : LifcoflVycUffc, 1828 : History 
of England under the Stuarts. 1840; 
Bevolutions in History, 1859-63. 

Vault, an arched covering to a 
building, formed of brick, masonry, 
or other strong material. Tho chief 
yarietles of Vs. are tho barrel, the 
f t nt GotIUO. 

wlilch 

Tho 

id was 

in use among tho Egyptians in tlie 4 th 
miilounium n.c. It is almost always 
of semicircular cross-section. Tho 
groin V. is formed from tlio Inter- 
section of two barrel Vs., and so can 
oiiiy bo used in a sqiiaro apartment. 
By the addition of rilis at the groins 
there arose tho Romanesque vault- 
ing, wliich Inter gave way to the 
pointed Gothic ribbed Vs., of ivhlcli 
specimens arc common throughout 
tho country. For these and certain 
peculiar forms, sec Sturgio’s Diet, of 
Arehitceturc. 

V . 4"“ '’0 Clapiors, 

•cneh writer 

. deC.’Iapicrs, 

who was made a marquis in 1722. 
Bomat Alx. In 1741 he was in garri- 
son at Metz, and during tho terrible 
retreat from Prague had both legs 
badly frost-bitten. Ruined In health, 
in 1745 ho settled quietly at Paris, 
and devoted himself to lltcrnlure. 
Among ills principal works mnj- lie 
mentioned a volume of Marimes, 
Introduction A la Connaissance de 
I’Esprit Iiumain, Bfflexions critigues 
sitr divers Poiles, and Caracli'rcs. Tho 
(Enures comvti’tes de Vauvenargnes 
were publislicd by C. de Salnt- 
arnurlce (Paris), 1621 ; and a new 
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edition, ed. by D. It. Gilbert (Paris), 
1857. V. died in Paris. 

Vauxhall, a dist. ot London in the 
bor. o£ Lambeth, formerly famous for 
its gardens, whioh were opened in 
.1060 (see Vanity Fair by Thackeray, 
and Pepys’ Diary) and ciosedin 1859. 
■Vauxhall Bridge is one of the four- 
teen road bridges over the Thames in 
•the county of London, and lies be- 
tween Lambeth Bridge and the 
Grosvenor RaUway Bridge. 

Vavasour, a feudal term for one 
who held his lands from one of the 
lilgher nobility, and not directly from 
the cro^vn. 

Veoohi, Giovanni Dei (1530-1014), 
an Italian painter, worked with 
Zaddeo Zuccheri on the palace of 
Caprarola at Rome, and also executed 
‘ SlartjTdom of .St. La'wrence,’ and a 
fresco of the ‘ Four Doctors of the 
Cliurch.’ 

Vecohia, Pietro Della (1005-78), an 
Italian painter, born at Venice, He 
executed several worlrs in imitation 
of the old masters, and copied in oil 
the historical works in mosaic which 
arc in the church of St. Mark. Ho 
also painted the ‘ Crucifixion ’ for the 
same church, besides various cele- 
brated pictures of armed soldiers and 
banditti. 

Vooelli, Francesco (1483-1500), an 
Italian painter, was the brother of 
Titian, whose jealousy he excited by 
his ‘Transfiguration’ lor S. Salvatore. 
But his best picture is a ‘ Nativity ’ 
in the church of S. Giuseppe at 
Belluno. Other works are: ‘ Virgin 
Entluoned, with SS. Peter and 
.Terome ’ (Berlin) : ‘ Ecce Homo ’ 

(Dresden) ; ‘ The Annunciation ’ 

(Venice). 

Vector and Vector Analysis. An 
outcome of the theory of quaternions 
(q.u.), of wliich it may bo said to be a 
simple application to many problems 
in practical mechanics and physics, 
enabling more rapid conclusions to be 
obtained by simplified processes. A 
V. is a geometrical quantity which is 
related to a definite direction in space; 
magnitude, direction, and sense are 
required specifications. If two Vs. 
are placed so that the beginning of the 
second coincides with the end of the 
first, then the V. from the beginning 
of the first to the end ot the second is 
the sum ot the Vs. A similar process 
applies to any number ot Vs., and the 
theory is followed up on general 
mathematical lines. A simple geo- 
metrical application will serve as 
illustration : — To prove that the 
tlirec medians AL, BN, CM, of any 
triangle ABC intersect at O and 
divide one another in the ratio of 
1 to 2. In tills simple case let AO=a, 
LO=f,tt, OC=y, MO=/iy ; then 
BM=MA=fj-y -f- a, BL = LC=fia d- y ; 
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then BO = 2 f 2 y a=2fia- -f y, whence 
t.=<i=i. BO=y-t-a., but ON= 
(y-4<i)/2, so BON is a straight line, 
and since BO is twice ON, the 
medians divide one another in the 
ratio 1/2. In this exarnplo the small 
letters represent Vs., and it will be 
noticed they are used directly and not 
with reference to co-otdinates. The 
V. product (a^) of two Vs. a-h0 is a 
V. perpendicular to both, its length 
represents to scale the area of the 
parallelogram generated by moving 
the second V. Mong the first, and the 
area is taken in the sense of the first 
V. The scalar product (ap) of two 
Vs. is the area of the rectangle con- 
tained by a. and the projection of p on 
it, and is a scalar. The former is often 
represented db sin 0e,the latter alt cos 0; 
where a and 6 denote the lengths of 
a and p, 0 the included angle, and f 
the ort giving the aspect of the area. 
In the electro-magnetic theory of 
radiation the method is now chiefly 
used. See Henriol, Vectors ana 
Rotors, 1903; Wilson and Gibb, 
Vector Analyses, 1901: Hea-vtside, 
Electrical Papers, 1892; Bucherer 
Element der Vektor Analysis, 1905. 

Veda and Vedism. Veda is the 
general term for the ancient sacred 
literature of India. The oldest and 
most important work is tlio Rig Veda, 
whioh contains about lOOO hymns or 
religious lyrics dedicated to the 
greater gods of the Vedic pantheon, 
extolling their deeds and imploring 
them to come to the sacrifice. The 
hymns are divided into ten books, 
and were probably composed between 
2000 and 1000 B.c. The Sama Veda is 
a collection of the words to be used 
at the soma sacrifice. The Vedic 
Uterature was the written expression 
of Vedism or the revelation of the self- 
existent Being by means ot the Rishis, 

Vedanta, Uttara - Mimamsa, or 
Upanishad, a system of Brahmanio 
pliilosophy which in its main features 
carries on the speculations of the 
older Upanishads; e.g. God is the sole 
real existence. He is both Creator 
and Nature, and aU things are re- 
solved in Him ; the individual soul 
proceeds from Him and ultimately 
returns to Him; it is not a free agent, 
but is ruled by God, and its suffer- 
ings depend upon its bodily organs. 
These are the main features, but later 
Vedantists established other theories, 
c.g. Sankara-acharya maintained that 
the material world had no real exist- 
ence, and Madhva-acharya claimed 
that the supreme spirit was distinct 
from man and matter. 

Veddalis, a people of the remote 
parts of S.E. Ceylon. Their civUisa- 
tion is primitive, but they have many 
agreeable traits. They mix freely 
ivith the Cingalese in trade. 

O 2 
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Ameti- 1 2>ici; and the periodical^, the Vr/ie- 
wn painter, studied in Pans under I (arian (weekly) and tlio Veticlar&n 
Picot, and also in Italy. Some of his j Alcssenper (monthly) 
pictimes are m America; the Boston V • . ■ RonHin 

At^. r^nllorr' •rvr\eortc*c'i»»i-» « T ^s_ ■ rtOIUliUS 


Art Gallery possessing his ‘Lair of 
Jhe Serijent.’ His illustrations to 
the Smdivdt of Omar HhasTran are 
well known. 

_ Vedettes, mounted sentinels posted 
m adyance of the main army. 

Veen, Maertenvan, see Heembkerk, 
maebtes Jacobsz. 

Veendam, a yil. of the Netherlands, 
about 15 m. S.E. of Groningen. Pop. 
(est.) about 11,000. 

Vega (a Lyrse) was the pole star 
of the 12 th and 13th milionniums 
B.C., and win attain the same posi- 
tion in the 15th and 16th a.d. 
Hug^rins attempted to photograph its 
spectrum in 1863, but Draper suc- 
ceeded in 1872. It is a Sirian star of 
magnitude 0'2, paralian 0‘16', with 
a distance of 20'4 light years, and is 
approaching the sun at 1 0 m. per sec. 

Vega Carpio, Lope Felix de, see 
Lope, Feiax de Vega Cabpio. 

Vega, Garoilaso de la, see Garcibaso 
DE LA VEOA. 

Vegetable Marrow, the fruit of an 
annual trailing gourd {Cucurbita Pepo 
ovifera) much grown in cottage and 
other gardens for use as a vegetable 
and for making preserves. 

Vegetable Physiology, see Plants. 
Vegetarianism, the practice of re- 
stricting the diet to food of vegetable 
origin. In general, vegetarians maybe 
divided into two schools, the eco- 
nomical and the philosophical. The 
former aspect treats of the food value 
of vegetable products as compared 
with flesh foods. It is - ' ' 

that all the essential ingre 
wholesome diet are contaii 

selected vegetable foods, t,.a, 

less danger of disease than in a flesh- 
diet, that a liberal allowance of nutri- 
tious food can be obtained at a com- 
paratively low cost, and that the 
encouragement of vegetable food 
production wouldsimplifyraanysocial 
problems and provide a healthful 
occupation for many people. The 
philosophical aspect treats of the 
relationship between food, morality, 
and the facts of evolution. It Is de- 
monstrated that it Is consistent wltli 
the trend of erolution that man should 
live on a vegetable diet, or to put it 
differently, man was intended by 
nature to be vegetarian. It Is con- 
tended that it is inconsistent with 
man’s position as a moral animal to 
prey upon the lower animals, that the 
elements of brutality are fostered by 
the associations of a flesh diet. In 
this way the tenets of vegetarians 
have in many instances been exalted 
into a creed of a semi-religions nature. 
Sc« Howard Wiliiams, The Ethics of 


jr, wToto 
0 books, 
■ ’ hich np- 

t-i. , , ' ' During 
tho middle ages and later it was re- 
cognised as an autliority on tlio 
conduct of war. 

Veglia, an island off tho coa.'t of 
Dalmatia, belonging to Austria. Tho 
chief town is Veglia, a small port. 
The surface of tlio island is mountain- 
ous and not very well suited for culti- 
vation. Aren 146 sq. m. 
yehmgeriohto.^ Tlieso were tribunals 
' ’ ' ' ' ’ ■''■'many, and 

during tho 
largely enr- 
, . u the 16tl) 

century, and .Teromo Bonoparto 
formally slew tho dead institution in 
1811. From tlio emperor tlieso courts 
derived n power over life and doatli. 
Their jurisdiction, administered nmoli 
tho same ns in tlio ordinarj- courts, 
was in tlio hands of a society to wliloh 
ail freemen were eligible. Tlio procc.ss 
of initiation, secret signs, and pass- 
words remind one of freemasonry; 
and tlio elaborate system of espionage 
and tho procedure observed in certain 
trials whicli, contrarj- to the usual 
custom even in tlie V., wore conducted 
' in camera,’ recall tho motlioiLs of 
tho Russian police. 

Veil was an ancient city of Etruria, 
some 10 m. N.N.W. of Rome, and 
Ijing on a pintcan near Isola Fnr- 
neso. Until it was razed to tlio 

j f — iii „5 lifter n ten years’ 

t was a formldablo 

see Al.-HAia.M-ins- 

Otto. 

V,- ■ ...1 ’’"od vessels 

tha ' . ■ ' tic tissues 

to t.. . tliey are 

composed of three coats, tunica ad- 
reniitia, tunica media, and Ittnica in- 
iima, but in goncrnl there Is less 
muscular and olnstio tissue. TIio V. 
are generally divided into tlirco 
systoms: the general venous sgstan, 
the pulmonary systerti, and tiio hepalic 
portal system. Tho general venous 
system returns the blood from tlio 
greater part of the organism to tlio 
heart. The pulmonary system brings 
back tho oxj’genntcd blood from tlio 
lungs to tlio left ventricle of tlio 
heart. Tho liopatic portal system 
carries tho blood from tlio stomach, 
intestines, spleen, and pniicrons to 
the liver by tho portal V., rnmltylng 
Into numerous capillaries. Tlie pul- 
monarj- and liopatio portal V. linvc 
no valves. 

Veins, In geology, see Dnna?. 
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Veit, Philipp (1793-1877), a Ger- 
man painter. He was the son-in-law 
o£ Frederick Schlegel. He stndied his 
art under Matthaei at Breslau, and 
also with other masters in Rome. He 
worked ^vith Cornelius and Over- 
bock in painting the frescoes of the 
Villa Bartholdy. In JIainz Cathedral 
some of liis frescoes are to be seen. 

Veitoh, John (1829-94), a Scottish 
man of letters, was in 1864 appointed 
to the chair of logic and rhetoric at 
Glasgow. Besides History and Poetry 
of the Scottish Border (1877), he pub- 
lished original poems and philo- 
sophical works. 

Veitoh, William (1794-1885), a 
Scottish classical scholar, assisted in 
the revision of Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon and Smith’s Latin and 
Jinglish Dictionary, and published an 
annotated text of Cicero’s De Naiura. 

Vejle, a seaport at the head of 
Vejle Fjord, in S.E. Jutland, Den- 
mark. Pop. less than 9500. 

Velasquez, Diego (c. 1465-1523), a 
Spanish ‘ conquistador,’ is chiefly 
notorious for his pettj- jealousies of 
Cortes, whom ho first entrusted with 
the conquest of Jloxico (1518), and 
whom ho afterwards hindered, and 
annoyed by every means in his power. 
Yet Las Casas represents him in 
an amiable light. He was governor 
of Cuba, which he had conquered 
(1511-15). 

VolasqueZjDiegoRodriguezdeSilvay 
(1599-1000), a Spanish painter, was a 
native of Seville, and learnt the rudi- 
ments of his art in the studios of Fran- 
cisco Herrera and Francisco Pacheco, 
whose daughter Juana ho married. 
From the day when Oiivarez, King 
Philip IV. '8 favourite, summoned 
him to Madrid, his life was an avenue 
ever leading him to better fortune, till 
finally (in 1651) ho was burdened 
^vith the dignified office of ‘ Aposen- 
tador del Rey,’ or court marshal to 
King Philip. His first visit to Italy and 
Rome, then as now the Mecca of the 
art student, covered the period 1629- 
31 . He was intimate with Rubens and 
Ribera, and was chosen before the 
other court painters to commemorate 
‘ 'The Expulsion of the Sloors ’ from 
Spain (1629). Though he applied his 
master-hand to landscape, and to re- 
ligious, classical, and historic paint- 
ing, it was in portraiture that his 
genius and technique were both dis- 
played at their highest. Thus, though 
all praise is due to Iris ‘ Surrender 
of Breda,’ liis ‘ Bacchus ’ (so little 
Hellenic as to have earned the 
sobriquet of ‘ The Topers ’), to his 
‘ Clirist on the Cross,’ and to ‘ The 
Water-Carriers ’ — it ts his portraits 
of Philip IV., wluch are legion, 
of Count Olivarez, and of ‘ The Maids 
of Honour ’ (‘ Las Menlnas ’), etc.. 


which have won for V. his proudest 
eminence. Murillo, Juan de Pareja, 
and Juan del Mazo were his pupUs. 

Velbert, a tn. in the dist. of Diissel- 
dorf, Rhenish Prussia, about 8 m. 
N.W. of Barmen; manufs. hardware. 
Pop. about 23,000. 

Veldes, a tn. of Camiola, Austria, 
20 m. S.1V. of Klagenfurt. It has a 
spa and is a summer resort. Pop. 
2000. 

Veleia, an ancient city of Italy, at 
the base of the Apennines, 45 m. from 
Parma. The toum was destroyed 
about the end of the 4th century b.c. 
by a fali of earth and rooks. Excava- 
tions were begun in 1760. 

Velez Blanco, a tn. of Amdalusia, 
Spain, in the Velez Rubio dist., 64 m. 
N.N.E. of Almeria. 

Velez de Guevara, see GtrEVAKA, 
Ltns Velez de. 

Velez Malaga, a tn. and prov. of 
Spain, 16 m. E. by N. of Malaga. 
Produces fruits, particularly raisins, 
and olive oil. Pop. about 23,600. 

Velez Rubio, a tn. in prov. of 
Almeria, Spain, 20 m. W. of Lorca, 
in the Sierra Maria Mountains. Pop. 
10,109. 

Velij, a tn. of \V. Russia on the W. 
Dwina, Vitebsk gov. Is a river port, 
and carries on various industries. 

Velleius, Paterculus, see Patee- 
eVLPS. 

Velletri, a tn. in Italy, 28 m. S.E. 
of Rome, formerly belonged to the 
papal states. V. is the seat of a 
bishopric, and is an old and pictur- 
esque place built upon a hill. There is- 
an interesting municipal palace, and 
the gardens of the Lancelloti Palace 
are famed for their beauty. 

Vellore, a tn. of British India in the 
prov. of Madras. Manufs. are cotton 
and indigo. The town is defended 
by three forts, and has a military 
barracks. 

Vellozia, a genus of tall perennial 
plants (order Amaryllidacea:), with 
large white or blue flowers, sometimes 
grown in the stovehouse. 

Vellum, see Parchjient. 

Velocipede, see CroLES AND 
Ctclino. 

Velocity is defined as the rate of 
displacement of a moving point. It is 
sometimes applied to the rate at which 
a change of state or configuration 
may take place in bodies. To specify 
V. completely, the direction as well 
as the rate at which the body is 
moving must be given, and hence it is 
a vector quantity. 'I'o determine the 
V. of a body, the distance passed over 
by the body is divided by the time 
it takes. This gives the average V. 
over that distance. If the V. is not 
uniform the instantaneous V. is re- 
quired, which necessitates the use of 
the differential calculus. TheunitofV. 
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IS defined as that V. with which a 
moringpqint passes over unit distance 
in unit time, e.g. foot per sec., cm. 
per sec. 

Velsen, a tU. in prov. of N. Holland, 
Netherlands, 1 m. from the North 
Sea and 6 m. N. of Haarlem. 

Velvet (Lat. mllosa and . 
a fabric believed to have 
in the Bast, possibly in ■ 
surface is a short tliick pile, produced 
by weaving a second set of warp 
threads over the already woven 
cloth, these threads being passed over 
wires and cut before the wires are 
removed. V. is made of pure silk, a 
similar material with a cotton back 
and silken face being termed vel- 
veteen. It is largely used for rich 
draperies and hangings : like stage 
curtains, church vestments, royal 
and ceremonial apparel, and, indeed, 
aU manner of sumptuous attire. 
It is heard of as early as the 13th cen- 
tury. ■'vas first used for napkins and 
the mantles of knights templars, and 
is mentioned in a sumptuary law of 
Henry n^., whieli forbade any ‘ man 
not being a banneret, or person of 
higher estate ’ to wear ‘ velvet or 
motley velvet.’ The expression 
' motley velvet ’ is clearly an allusion 
to the rich brocades with V. piles in- 
troduced into their patterns, and per- 
haps also to the diaper designs pro- 
duced by piles of varying length (pile 
upon pile). Up to the IGth century 
the finest Vs. were woven on *’ 
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looms of (3enoa, Venice, and Florence. 
To-day (>efeld and Lyons are two 
great centres of production. V. is 
still fashionable by reason of its rich 
and glossy surface, on which there 
never lacks a gentle play of light and 
shade. 

Venaissin, an ancient dist. of 
Franco, between Durance and the 
Rhone. (lap. Venasque. 

Vendace, or Coregonxis vandesius, a 
small fresh-water fish of tlie salmon 
family, allied to the powon and 
pollan, foimd only in a few lakes in 
Dumfriesshire and in some of the 
EngUsh lakes. It was formerly much 
valued as a table delic.acy. 

Vendfie, La, a maritime dept, of 
W. Fi’anco, comprising throe divi- 
sions, viz. Bocage (woodland), COto 
(plain), and .Marais (marsh). The first 
named occupies tlie greater portion 
of the department. Agriculture is the 
chief industry, and wheat tlic most 
important crop. Pop. 412,777. 

Vendtmiaire i* ‘ '' ' • 

age), a name 
mouth of tho yc 
calendar during 
tion, extending ! 
about Oct. 24. 


mode of self -redress by wliich fellow- 
kinsmen were bound to take venge- 
ance lor any personal injury done to 
a member of their clan or family. The 
V. is narrower than the old blood 
feud in that vengeanee is only exacted 
m tho single case of a murdered 
It exists or did exist until 
in Corslc.a (see Prosper 
novel, Colombo) and in 
parts of Sardinia and Sioilv. The 
Corsican legislature endeavoured with 
some degree of success to put a stop 
to the practice many years ago bv 
prohibiting tho carrying of arms, but 
that law having been repealed, the 
number of murders has since been on 
the increase. 

Vondome, a tn. in tho dept, of 
Loir-ct-Chcr, Franco, 20 m. N.N.W. 
of Blois. It was formerly tlie capit.al 
of a count.v, which was afterwards 
raised to a duchy, and tho dukes re- 
sided in its ancient castle. Manufs. 
woollen and cotton goods. Pop. 
9S00. 

Vendome, Louis Joseph (1(554-1712), 
a marshal of France ; son of Louis, 
second Duke of V., and great-grand- 
son of Henry IV. Born at Paris. First 
saw service in tho Dutch cnmpaifm 
of 1072, and in tlio war of tho Grand 
Alliance served with distinction at 
Steinkirk and Jlnrsngtin. In 1702 
he was p' ' ’ . , -. (.po 

Franco-Sp ght- 

ing two . linst 

Prince Eu . tho 

.Austrians ' tho 

Spanish campaign of 17 10 ho won his 
last victories. V. was ono of the 
greatest of French goner.als and exer- 
cised an extraordinnrj- inllucncc 
over his men. See Marquis de Segur, 
LeDuede VendOme, 1913. 

Vendors and Purchasers. The law 
concerning contracts for tho sale of 

ian'. ■ 

for 

to • ■■ ■ ' . 

is commonly referred to as tno law of 
V. and P.; though, of course, personal 
property can equally form tho subject 
of such a contract. Contracts for the 
sale of interests In land arc. however, 
of such intricacy and so hedged 
round with teclmicalities that it is 
nlwaj-s desirable in negotiating for 
sale or pnrohaso to employ legal ex- 
perts. (As to tho form of such a 
contract, see under Contract ; and 
Frauds, Statoth op.) No contract 
for tiio salo of land ivill stand unless; 
(1) It is quite clear what tho subjeot- 
raattcr of tho contract is. In this 
connection It the subject-matter can 
bo ascertained, mere uncertainty os 
to tho exact measurements will not 
of necessity invalidate tho contract. 

■ . - . . Qontract 


Vendetta,*a modem survival of thci (2) The price is fixed. A contract 
primitive custom of blood feud or ■ for sale at a fair \ oluatlon Is en 
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forceable; but i£ the mode of Talua- 
tion be specified in the contract the 
court ■will not decree specific perform- 
ance until the price has been ascer- 
tained by the means so specified. (3) 
All other essential terms are included. 
All the court requires is that the 
agreement contains the necessary 
terms upon -which to base a formal 
conveyance; hence the omission of 
trifling details is imm aterial. YiTiere 
it is contracted to sell in addition to 
land (g.v.) the good-will (g.v.) of a 
business, it is essential to specify the 
time for completion of the sale. The 
duties of a vendor are: (1) To show 
and make a good title to the land 
in accordance with the contract. 
Formerly he was bound to deduce a 
title for a period of sixty years pre- 
ceding the day of sale; but now by 
the Vendors and Purchasers Act, 
1874, forty years’ title, in the absence 
of any stipulation to the contrary, is 
substituted for the period of sixty 
years. But even in this case the 
‘ abstract of title ’ (i.e. the history of 
the title sho-wing the successive steps 
in its transfer) must go beyond forty 
years where necessary to arrive at a 
root of title, i.e. a point at which it can 
properly begin. A general devise by 
■will or a disentailing deed is not, 
but a mortgage or purchase deed is 
a proper root of title. (2) To enter into 
covenants -with the purchaser. The 
most important ate : (a) that he has a 
right to convey the land; fb) that the 
purchaser shall have quiet enjoy- 
ment of the land; (c) that the land is 
free from encumbrances ; (d) that he 
■will make all ‘ further assurances ’ 
(i.e. conveyances) that may be neces- 
sary; and in the case of sale of lease- 
hold (e) that the lease is valid and the 
rent paid. (3) To execute a proper 
deed of conveyance (q.v.) on the pay- 
ment of the purchase money. It is for 
the vendor to bear the cost of supply- 
ing a proper abstract of title, and he 
must also bear the expense of getting 
in all outstanding estates (q.v.), and 

S aj-ing oil encumbrances, and stamp- 
ig nil title-deeds. In the absence of 
express pro-vision to the contrary the 
purchaser prepares and pays for the 
preparation of the deed of convey- 
ance, though the vendor pays the 
costs of perusal, (4) To deliver to 
the purcliaser all title-deeds in his 
possession or control. The duties of 
the purchaser are : (1) To peruse the 
abstract of title and make all his ob- 
jections to it in reasonable time; (2) 
to prepare the deed of conveyance 
and deliver it to the vendor for execu- 
tion ; (3) on completion to pay the 
purchase money, or, if a deposit has 
been paid (a.s is usual by way of 
guarantee of good faith) the residue 
of the purcliase money, together -with 


any interest due for delay ; and (4) to 
enter into possession of the land so as 
to relieve the vendor from any fur- 
ther liability incident to ownership. 
Breach of contract by the ptuchaser 
entitles the vendor either (1) to bring 
an action for specific performance 
and join -with the claim a claim for 
damages (q.v.); or (2) to sue at 
common law for the price; or (3) to 
take out a summons under the 
Vendors and Purchasers Act, 1874 
(a summary remedy available only to 
decide questions as to title); or (4) 
to sue at common law' for damages ; 
or (6) to enforce his Uen (q.v .) ; or (6) 
to resell and recover any difference 
in price from the purchaser ; or (7 ) to 
sue for rescission. The purchaser has 
remedies corresponding to (1) (3) and 
(4) above ; he maj- also sue (1) for re- 
scission of the contract, adding a claim 
for the return of any purchase money 
paid ; (2) to enforce liis lien by claim- 
ing a declaration of his right thereto 
and an order for sale. 

Veneering, the art of laying thin 
leaves, called veneers, of a valuable 
kind of wood upon a ground or 
foundation of inferior material, so as 
to produce articles of elegant appear- 
ance at a relatively small cost. Small- 
veneers are usually cut by hand, but 
larger ones by machinery. 

Venema (or Venemas), Hermann 
(1697-1787), a divine, professor of 
theology at Franeker in the Nether- 
lands. He was author of the Insti- 
tutes of TheoXom/ (trans. 1850), and of 
commentaries on various books of 
the Bible: Baniel (1752), Malacbi 
(1759), the Psalms (1762-67), etc. 
This last work is rare and much 
valued on the continent. 

Vener, the largest lake of Sweden, 
87 m. long and 44 m. broad. It Is 
very indented, and receives several 
rivers. Its shores are high and rocky 
in the N., open and shallow in the S., 
and are fringed by several islands. 

Venereal Diseases, produced by 
sexual intercourse. See GoxoimHCBA 
and SYPHTLis. 

Venersborg, a tn. in prov. of Elfs- 
borg, Sweden, 52 m. N.N.E. of 
Gothenbmg. 

Venesection, or Phlebotomy, cut- 
ting of a vein in order to let blood. 
V., together -with other methods, such 
as cupping and leeching, was the 
chief remedial measure of mediteval 
physicians. The underlying idea was 
the elimination of the morbid 
■ humours ’ causing disease, and the 
practice was resorted to in all con- 
ditions of ill-health, and even healthy 
subjects were bled to prevent the 
accumulation of supposed harmful 
fluids. In modem practice it is em- 
ployed in conditions where the blood- 
pressuro needs to be reduced. The 
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median cephalic vein at the bend ot 
the elbow is usually selected. 

Veneti, an ancient race who occu- 
pied Cisalpine Gaul in Northern 
Italy, around the delta of the Po. 

The Greeks called them Heneti. and 
they were supposed to have de- 
scended from a Paphlagonian tribe 
that settled in N. Italy under the 
leadership of the Trojan Antenor. 
They made alliances with Rome to 
protect themselves from Celtic in- 
vaders. On the conquest of the Cis- 
alpine Gauls, the Veneti like%vise 
became fnelnded under the Roman 
dominions. Many of their cities %vero 
plundered hy the Huns imder AttUa 
(c. 450 A.D.); and the remaining in- 
habitants took refuge on islets o0 the 
coast, out of wliioh Venice has since 
grown. 

Venetia, a territorial dlv. ot I” 
em Italy, comprising the pro-. 

BeUuno, Padua, Rovigo, Ti ■ 

Udine, Venice, Verona, and Vh 
Area 9476 sq. m. Pop. 

3,500,000. 

Venetian Style, in architecture, 
variety of Gothic developed in imita- 
tion .of the 13th century style of 
Salisbury, A m iens, etc. Its peculiar 
features are treated most carefully in 
Buskin’s Stones of Venice. See also 
ABOHiTEcrruRE. 

Veneziano, Agostlno, a Venetian 
engraver of the early 16th century. 

He was a pu])ll and assistant of Marc- 
antonio Raimondi, and engraved 
many works, chiefly after Raphael. 

A fine collection of his works is pre- 
served in the British Museum. 

Veneziano, Antonio (c. 1309-84), an 
Italian painter, born at Florence. 

He painted the walls ot the council- 
hall at Venice in fresco; and a series, 
also in fresco, in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa, where his portrait, painted by 
himself, is h-ung. 

Veneziano, Domenico (c. 1406-82), 
a Venetian painter, who according 
to Vasari was treacherously mur- 1 were 
dered by his fellow-artist and 

E osed friend, Castagno. V.'s 
ave been destroyed, but there 
a picture by him in Santa Lucia do’ 
Magnoli. „ 

Venezuela (Estados Umdos 
Venezuela). This S. American ropubl 
occupies the whole of the lower basin 
of the R. Orinoco and the coastal 
plain surrounding the Gidf of Mara- 
caibo, rvith a sea coast just irithin the 
Caribbean Sea and therefore facing 
the E. Indian Is. E. of Cuba and 
Jamaica. It is within the same 
latitudes as Nigeria, Ceylon, and tho 
Malay Peninsula, from 2’ to 12” N. 
lat., washed by tho N. equatorial 
current, and exposed to the N.E. 
trades, which have a more easterly 
trend for the summer months, d’ho 
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average sea-level temperature varies 
from about 75” to S5” F., but like 
other tropical countries tho range ot 
climate coincides with elevation. 
Where ocean winds ponotrato, tho 
region is healthy, othorwiso malaria 
and other fevers are common. In tho 
E. lies British Guiana ; W.. Colombia; 
S., Brazil. Tho first portion of tho 
mainland to bo sighted by Colombus, 
it fell to tho Spaniards, and its Ids- 
tory is connected with tho piracy and 
slave trade ot tho Spanish Main. In 
1830 it seceded from tho republic ot 
Colombia, and its present constitu- 
tion dates from Aug. 5, 1909. Con- 
gress consists of a chamber ot de- 
puties and n senate; tho president 
holds olllco for four years and cannot 
bo re-elected for tho following term. 
Caracas is tho scat of government. 


ueiu'iy 4uu,uuu sq. ni., loui-nlMia uf 
which forms part of tho basin of tho 
Orinoco. Tho valley between tho 
maritime Andos and tho Sa. Nevada 
di Merida Is tho most densely peopled 
part of tho state. E. and S. ot this 
lies a densely-wooded, thinly peopled, 
and largely unknown mountainous 
region, separated from tho Orbioco 
by llanos, grassy plains, or prairies, 
with wooded portions hero and there. 
These llanos are uniformly level and 
largely flooded during tho rainy 
season; tho delta and bortlors ot 
British Guiana are thloldy forested 
and inhabited only by scattered Indian 
tribes. Tho Orinoco is navigablo for 
large steamers for 375 m. to Citidad 
Bolivar, the centre of tho river trade, 
a place of 12,000 inhabitants, with 
steamer connection -with Trinidad. 
Navigation varies greatly, tho river 
being much lower in tho dry sc.ason. 
Exports from Ciudad Bolivar in 1911 
valued at £950,000, rubber 
'■ ■■ £008,000. then hides, 

and cattle. This Is 
■ 0 country, which Is 
mainly pastoral and ngriculturai in 
... — lously 

this 

what 

promised to bo a very flourishing 
cattle area is now largely denuded. 
Thoro are 33,000 collco estates in tho 
republic; tho cximrt value (1911) 
£2,250,000. Cacao estates number 
- — 1 — irricdon. 

' '’ernando 

■ ■ irt value 

- . 000. In 

minerals V. is rich though they are 

not worked to any great extent: 
gold is found along the borders ot 
Colombia, the chief mine being that 
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of El Callao. There are also important and. clocks, and at Murano glass and 
copper mines worked bj- an English glass beads. Its trade Is mostly in 
company. Coal, iron, sulphur, mer- transport, chiefly to the E.; in 1910 
cury, and petroleum are other im- the ships entered and cleared 
portant products, and pearl-fishing numbered 4353, of a total tonnage of 
IS earned on along the coast. Iron is 1 2,200,000. The pop. in 1911 was 
obtained in the Imataca Mts. and the 1 1(50,719. The distinctive features of 
delta. Coal and petroleum are sought I V. are Its situation in the lagoon and 
chiefly in the regions of Lake Mara- the canals by which it is intersected, 
caibo and the R. Guasare. Mara- and by which all but foot trafSo is 
caibo is an important distributing conducted. Of its public buildings 
Centro with a population of about the following are the principal : the 
60,000; there are signs of enterprise Ducal Palace, standing on the site of 
in electric power, roads, and railways, a former official residence of the 
There are less than 500 m. of railway Doges, which was burnt in 97(5. Be- 
in the states; from Guayra to C5aracas, sides its painted ceilings and walls, 
24 m., British oumed, as are also the there are many pictures by the 
« m. from Puerto CabeUo to Italian masters ; the Accademia, 
Valencia. From CJaracas to Valencia, whose twenty rooms are filled with 
111 m. are under German ownership; some of the finest works of the Old 
other lines are from Encontrada Masters ; the JIuseo Civico with its 
on Lake JIaracaibo inland, one to collection of antiquities, its churches, 
Tnmllo, and one to Barquisimeto. In amongst which the principal are St. 
1911 the exports of V. attained a value Marco, St. Giorgio Maggiore, and Sta. 
of £3,750,000; imports, £2,850,000. Maria della ^Inte, are all most highly 
Imports were obtained from Great decorated with frescoes, mosaics, and 
Britain and the colonies, U.S.A., and carvings, besides containing many 
Germany in the proportion of 32, 26, world-famed pictures. The Campanile 
19 per cent, respectively. Great of St. Marco has been rebuilt since its 
Britain leads in cotton goods and fall, on July 14, 1902, after standing 
aOTouitural machinery, U.S.A. in iron a thousand years. The palaces of the 
bridges and machinery. Of the popu- nobility on the Grand (iinal and other 
lation 10 per cent, are white, chiefly canals contain priceless collections of 
of Spanish descent ; 70 per cent, pictures. The Arsenal contains many 
mestizos, probably the largest pro- models of the old Venetian ships, 
portion in any of the S. American armour, collections of weapons, and 
states; theremainder Indians, negroes, spoils of war. 

and foreigners. Education is back- The arts in Venice. — The earliest 
ward and ill organised. It is possible art in V- was Byzantine, and V. lagged 
that V. may benefit by the opening behind other Italian cities in forming 
of the Panama Canal, but the social a native style, but her masons, 
conditions must be improved and mosaicists, and glass workers soon 
developed before much progress can became world famed. Amongst the 
bo made. foremost painters of the Venetian 

See Foreign Office Reports (annual): school are: Antonio Veneziano, the 
Venesuda, Geog. Sketch, A'^aiural) Vivarini, Jacopo Bellini and his sons 
Resources, Laws, etc. (Bureau of I and pupils, Carpaccio, Giorgione, 
American Rep., Washington. 1904); I Titian, Palma Vecchio, Sebastiano 
A Xaiuralist in the Guianas, ' del Piombo, and Pordenone. During 
1904; T. C. Dawson, The Soufh ; the 15th century printing flourished 
American Republics, 1905; A. H. l in V. to such an extent that more 
Keane, Central and South America, | books came from its presses than from 
1909; J. 51 , Spence, The Land of Rome, ililan, Florence, and Naples 
Aoiirar, 1878; C. R. Enoch, T/iC Reps. 1 together, and the name of Aldus 
of Central and South America, 1913. iManutius stands for the finest work 
Venial Sin, in Roman Catholic I of his time as well as for the greatest 
theology, a sin that does not cut the output. 

soul off from God entirely. See also [ History. — The history of V. com- 
ilORTAi, Six. ! mences with the inhabitants of the 

Venice (It. Venezia), a city of N. i plain to the N. of the AiMatic taking 
itely, cap. of prov. of same name, 45® refuge from the incursions of bar- 
A., 12®E. It is built on an island, in- barian tribes in the islands of the 
tersected by canals, in the lagoon to lagoon, first as a temporary measure 
tee W. of the GuK of Venice at the in about 452. In 406 they took the 
head of the Adriatic. V. was noted for first steps towards a corporate 
textile manufactures as early as the existence, and it was not till 568 that 
J9th century ; the principal manu- they abandoned the idea of a return 
lectures at the present time are to the mainland- At first the com- 
tapestry, brocades, Venetian laces, ' munity were spread over twelve 
wood-carving, artistic wrought-iron townships on various islands, of wluch 
work, jewellery, bronzes, machinery, I Rialto, now V., was not the most im- 
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portant. After generations of struggle 
with the Lombards and the empire, 
V. became not onij- the greatest mari- 
time power in Italj-, but one of the 
most powerful in the wo-’'’ 
with the far East and 
their imports throughoi 
Europe; founding colonies and fac- 
tories in the Jforea, at Constantinople, 
and in many of the coast to^vns of 
Syria, and acquiring territory on 
the mainland, extending from the 
Adriatic to the Alps between the 
Jlinoio and the Po on the tV., and 
the Isonza on the B. During this 
period she found a strong rival in 
Genoa, the next important of the 
Italian marltimo states, and had to 
protect her sliipping from the Dal- 
matian pirates, besides haying many 
encounters nith the empire and neigh- 
bouring mainland states. She took a 
leading part in the transport of tho 
Crusaders to tho Holy Land, and 
made vast sums out of this and her 
trading transactions. In tho latter 
half of tho ISth century, after gallant 
struggles, her decline commenced, of 
wlilch the chief causes were tho 
Turkish conquest of Constantinople, 
the discovery of the Capo route, and 
tho liso of tho great European powers 
and tlioir donunanco in Italy gener- 
ally; butthoenddidnotoomotilll7i)6, 
when Napoleon after the war with 
Austria, took possession of tho town. 

M. ■ ' ■ . • iel’, 

Vei . . • ; 

H. ■ jm 

tho ■ is 

chiefly; compiled. 

Venice, Gull ol, tho K.W. arm ot 
the Adriatic iSea, on which is situated 
the city' of Venice. 

Veni Creator Spiritus (‘ Come, Holy 
Ghost '), an early and very famous 
hymn for Pentecost, generally as- 
cribed to Gregory the Great. The 
translation iu the Prayer Book 
ordination service is ascribed to 
Cranmer. 

Venlo, a fortified tn., prov. of 
Limburg, Holland, on tho Hleuso, 
43 m. N.N.E. of Maastricht. Has 
narrow, winding streets. Pop. about 
14,399. 

Venn, Henry (1726-97), an English 
evangelical divine, horn at Barnes j 
and educated at Cambridge. Was : 
ordained in 1747 and becaiuo suc- 
cessively curate of Clapham, and 
vicar of Hudderafleld, and of Yelling I 
in Hunts. He wrote The ComplciU j 
Dull/ of Man, 17C3 ; and 31islaJ;es in j 
Religion, 1774. 

Vennaohar, Looh, in Perthshire, 
Scotland, 2 m. .S.W. ot Callander. It 
is 3S m. long. 

Venomous Biles. Some snakes ore 
provided with poison-glands con- 


nected with grooved fangs. One 
lizard, the hclodcrm of N. America, 
has poison-glands. Centipedes have 
poison-sacs connected with the jaws. 

their prey by stab- 
3n-claws. Gnats and 
provided with poison- 
glands in tho mouth, but tho gre.itest 
danger from insect bites is the possi- 
bility of bacterial or protozoio in- 
fection. Insect poison is usually 
formic acid, and may bo counteracted 
by an Immediate application of 
ammonia. Tho be.st treatment for 
snake-bite is the injection ot anti- 
venine. 

Veuosa, a tn. in prov. of Potenza, 
Ital.v, tho birthplace of Horace, 62 m. 
S.S.E. of Foggia. Pop. about S503. 

Venta, the name of three cities of 
ancient Britain — Venta Bclgarum, 
with which Winchester is identified ; 
Venta Icenorum, probably Caistor on 
the Wensum, near Norwich ; and 
Venta Silurum, near tho site of the 
Caewent, in Monmouthshire. 

Vonti, the winds, represented in 
classical mythology as tho servants 
of lEolus who shut them up in his 
cave and only released them at Ids 
pleasure. Tho chief winds were 
Zephyms (W.) of tho springtime: 
Notus (S.) ; Borens (N.) or snow and 
tempests ; Typhon, a destruotlvo 
wind, tho son of Typhtcus ; and 
Afrlcus. They were represented in art 
as human bodies, with wings at tho 
heads and shoulders. 

Ventidius, Bassus Publius (/I. 1st 
century n.c.), a Boman general, born 
[at Picenum. Ho began life ns a 
muleteer and ebainnan : but was 
I noticed by Ciasar. under whom ho 
served in the Gallic and civil wars, 
and heenmo tribune and senator. In 
43 B.c. ho was elected consul, and in 
39 joined Labienus in .Asia and de- 
feated the Parthlans iu three great 
' battles. Ho celebrated Ids triumph In 
Borne in 3S li.c. 

Ventilation. Pure air and good food 
are necessary to human life, and it is 
possible by adequate means of V. to 

oh*'-- pure air which 

Is lives. 

■ , ' ■ -Air is com- 

G osed chiefly of oxygen and nitrogen, 
ut it is upon the oxygen that tho 
heat and cncigy of our bodies do- 
■ ' s is also found 

i Tho late Sir 

that 1'5 parts 
percent, produced nausea. dcpre».-lon, 
and headache. Tho permissible 
quantity is about "G jiart-s per 1000 
cubic ft. Gas vrhiJe bund/ig is a great 
polluter of tho nlr, arid It has been 
found that 8 cnhlo ft. of air Is con- 
sumed by 1 ouhio ft. ot gas, ns well as 
producing other impuritlc.s from tho 
combustion of gas. It lias been found 
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that 1000 cubic ft. of air contain "4 pumps, thus forcing out the foul air. 
part of carbonic acid gas, and the The vacuum system is worked by 
breathing of persons produces on the using esliaust pumps, gas jets, or 
average about ‘6 parts per 1000 cubic furnaces for extracting the foul air 
ft. These added together make 1‘0 from the rooms and allowing the 
cubic ft. per 1000 cubic ft. of air. This fresh air to take its place. When air 
is in excess of the standard mentioned is propelled into a room it should be 
above, namely, '6 per 1000 cubic ft. slightly heated, and if it is to be used 
Each person requires 3000 cubic ft. for a number of rooms, heating coils 
of pure air per hour, and it is neces- should be used to warm the air before 
sary to change the air several times it enters the rooms. Messrs. Boyle’s 
during the hour to obtain this amount, system of V. has proved very effective 
Tills is the object of good V. Care and is used to ertract the foul air by 
must be taken to prevent draughts, means of an exhaust ventilator in the 
and air that travels at a ^cater rate roof, giving place to the fresh air 
than 2 ft, per second iwll produce which is admitted by inlet tubes and 
draughts. In practice it has been which can be purified by passing 
fotmd impossible to obtain the above through cotton wool, and also be 
amoxmt of air per person, and the heated by having a small heating 
following are the amounts usually coil in each ventilator, 
adopted for practical purposes: Fans . — Fans are used both for 

Cottages, 250 cubic ft. per person; extracting the air from and for pro- 
houses lot in lodgings, 300 cubic ft. polling the air into a room. The 
per person (for sleeping only); dairies, Blackman fan is a very powerful ex- 
eto., GOO cubic ft. per cow; factories tractor as is also the Stott fan. By 
and workshops, 250 cubic ft. per the use of fans of given power, the 
person; factories and workshops (for exact amount of air can be produced 

overtime), 400 cubic ft. per person, otoxtr -’ ’ ■ le number 

A careful examination of many of the of pers 

houses of the poorer quarters, and The ;. — This is 

indeed of the better class, discioscs effected by withdrawing the foul air 
tho fact that a great number are over- from the tunnel at a point or points 
crowded. Schools, 100-240 cubic ft. niidway between tho ends, and pro- 
perchlld; publiohalls,1200-1500cubio polling fresh air into the space by 
ft. per person ; hospitals, 1200-3000 means of powerful fans, 
cubic ft. per pprspn. Two methods of VontimigUa, a tn. of Liguria, Italy, 
V. are adopted: (1) natural ; (2) arti- 9 m. W. by S. of San Remo. Has a 
ncial; and in each method duo regard fine Gothic cathedral, and the oele- 
is made to the lighting and heating, brated Balzi Rossi grottoes, con- 
In a short article like this It is im- taining paloeollthic remains. Pop. 
possible to deal pith each system in about 3452. 

any great detail. Vantnor, a tn. in the Isle of Wight 

1, Natural venUlaiion, — Tliis is on the S. shore. Tho climate is nhld 
conducted by means of inlet and out- and suitable for invalids and con- 
let tubes bj' natural methods. Inlet Buinptivcs. In summer it is a pleasure 
tubes . — These should be as free from resort. The National Consumption 
bends as possible, and should bo so Hospital is just outside the tovm. 
arranged as to deliver the air into the Ventriculites, a genus of fossil 
room at a height of about 0 ft. so as sponges with a funnel or top-shaped 
slightly to warm tho incoming air cup. They are most abundant in the 
before it reaches the heads of tho Cretaceous system, 
occupants. The size of the opening j Ventriloquism, the art of speaking 
should bo based upon about 24 sq. in. I in such a manner that the sound 
per occupant. Many inlet devices are appears to be produced at a distance 
upon the market, among them being from the speaker. The origin of the 
the Tobin tube, Sheringham and word, from venter^ belly, suggests that 
Leather inlet valves. Oxdlet tubes . — i the voice was supposed to proceed 
Hot air always rises and outlet tubes ! from the speaker’s stomach. The 
should bo placed high up in the room, | words are, however, produced in the 
and as far away from the inlets as [usual manner, though some conson- 
possible. The provision of inlets i ants may be masked bv the immo- 
should be slightly in excess of that of j bility of the lips and teeth and the 
the outlets.^ ^ ^ restricted use of the tongue. The art 

Artificial yeniUation.--^Hhis is the \ was practised by the ancient Greeks 
system by which the air is propelled i and Egyptians, and has had various 
into the room or tho foul air extracted uses, from mere entertainment to 
from a room by mechanical means, religious charlatanrj*. 

There are two systems adopted: (1) Venue. In an indictment the V. is 
the plenum; (2) the vacuum. The the statement of the county or other 
plenum consists of forcing purified . geographical division from which the 
air into the rooms by fans or air [ sheriff has summoned the grand jury 
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by whom a ‘ true bill ’ has boon found 
(see Indictment, and Jdrt), and 
also, as a rule, the placo where the 
crime was committed. As the V. 
should, bj' the common law, bo the 
jurisdiction witliin whicl 
was committed, tho tria 
takes place there too. 
general rule there are exceptions, c.g. 
offences committed by persons on a 
British ship (see Merchant Shipping 
Act) may be tried in any county 
where the offender is in custody, 
offences against the Customs Acts are 
triable in any county ; again the V. as 
to forgery, bigamy, larceny, or em- 
bezzlement by public servants may- 
be laid either in tho coimty where the 
crime was committed, or in tho place 
of arrest; and there are special rules 
applying where tho offence yvas com- 
mitted partly in one and partly in 
another county. 

Venus, tho most conspicuous and 
brightest planet. Phosphorus, the 
morning, and Hesperus, tho evening 
star, was its name among tho Greeks. 
It is visible in daylight. It moves at 
a mean distance from tho sun of 67-2 
million miles in an orbit of less eccen- 
tricity, '007, than that of any other 
planet, at a velocity of 22 m. per sec.; 
the revolution is completed in 225 
days, siderlal period, its synodic 
period being a year and seven montlis. 
Its are of retrogression is 1G“, tho in- 
clination of its orbit 3J°. The ap- 
parent diameter varies from 11 to 07 
sec., its distance from tho earth vary- 
ing from 26 to 160 million miles. The 
real diameter is 7700 + 30 m., tho 
planet being practically tho same size 
as the earth therefore, and her mass is 
82 per cent., density 88 per cent., 
superficial gravity, 85 per cent, that 
of tho earth. Owing to her position 
within the earth's orbit V. exhibits 
phases ; the discovery of tho Gibbons 
phase by Galileo in 1910, being one 
of tho facts which disproves the 
Ptolemaic system, and supported that 
of Copernicus. The transit of V., its 
passage across the sun’s disc at 
inferior conjunction, is a rare phe- 
nomenon, and occurs at or about 
either June 5 or Dec. 7 ; actual past 
or future dates are Dec. 7, 1631 ; 4, 
1639; 9, 1874; 6, 1882; June 5, 1761: 
3, 1709; 8, 2004; 6, 2012. Horrox and 
Crabtree in England were tho first 
(1639) to observe a transit, since then 
they have been specially observed 
elaborately by soientifio expeditions 
to tho best stations. Tho matter is of 
groat importance as one of the im- 
portant means of determining tho 
parallox (q.v.) of tho sun. Surface 
markings . — Nothing is yet deter- 
mined with any certainty, but it is 
quite possible there arc ice caps and 
mountains. Mr. Dowell Is hero, as in 
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the case of Jfars, very much more 
decided in his presentation of evi- 
dence. Bright spots at tho cusps and 
obscure, but pos.=ibly definite, mark- 
ings near tho rather shaded ter- 
togethcr with irregularities 
im are tho bases of any de- 
Tho undoubted presence 
of an atmosphere renders observa- 
tion dllHcult: a tliln lino of light when 
the planet is near tho sun, and ex- 
tension of tho horns beyond the 
diameter indicate an atmosphere, but 
less extensive than that of the earth. 
Faint lights on tho dork portion of 
V. have also been recorded. Tho 
rotation period is still undecided. 
Shroeter gives 23 hrs. 21 min., but 
Schiaparelli and Dowell (1896) give 
225 days, tho period thus correspond- 
ing with that of revolution ns in tho 
case of tho moon. Tho longer period 
is supported by tho fact that no 
sensible difference has been observed 
in tho lengths of diameters of tho 
planet. 

Venus, sec Aphrodite. 

Vonusberg, in German mythology, 
a cavo palace among the mountains, 
where Venus held her court. Tho 
knight Taimhausor dalilcd there 
irntU ho was satiated with its sensua- 
lism. Ho later received absolution 
from Pope Urban. 

Venus's Looking-glass (Spcctilaria 
speculum), a campanulato plant tvlth 
purple flowers often grown in garden 
borders and beds. 

Vera, a tn. of Navarra prov., Spain, 
cap. of diet, of same name. Is a 
small port. 

Vera, Augusto (1813-85), an Italian 

E hilosophor, born at Amelia in Um- 
rla. 

land nr 
sophy I 

of Introauciion u lu e'/iuusopuie tie 
Hiaei, 1855, and Strauss ct VAncienne 
el la Nouvclte Foi, 1873. Sec mono- 
graph (1887) of Mariano. 

Vera Cruz, a state and seaport town 
in Mexico. Tho state extends for a 
distance of about 435 m. along tho 
Mexican coast, N.AV. to S.E., and 
covers an area of about 29,201 sq. m. 
It is watered by several rivers, 
mostly navigable, and there are 
several ports on tho const. Tho 
climate is hot; and tho chief products 
are coffee, sugar, cotton, rum, and 
tobacco. Jnlapa is tho capital of tho 
state, of wlilch tho pop. is about 
981,030. The city of V. 0. is situated 
on tho Gulf of Mexico, and is tho chief 

S ort of tho republic, being connected 
y rail rvith Mexico city. It has wide, 
well-kept streets and a fine cathedral, 
but occupies an nnhonlthy site In tho 
midst of marshy or arid ground. Tho 
harbour was greatly improved at 
tbo end of the last century. Tho 
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chief industry is fishing. Pop. about Verd-Antique, the old French name 
29,104. for what the Romans called lapis 

Verapoli, a tn. of Madras, India, in airaciiis, from Atras in Thessaly, its 
the Trayancore state, 9 m. N.E. of place of origin. It is a fine green ser- 
Cochin. It is the seat of a Carmelite pontine mixed with limestone, yarle- 
mlssion and of the vicar-apostolio. gated often with brown or white 
Veratrine, a poisonous c^stalline patches. The colmnns of the Lateran 
powder derived from sabadilla seeds basiiica are composed of this stone, 
by bruising, boiiing in alcohol, and Verde, Cape, see Cape Vehde 
precipitation uith an alkali. It is Islands. 

sometimes used externally as a local Verden, a tn. uith breweries and 
anrosthetic. cigar factories, 21 m. by rail S.E. of 

Veratrum, or False Hellebore, a Bremen on the Aller, in Hanover, 
genus of percnm'al plants ford. Eili- Germany. There is an ancient 
aceas) TOthdecorative leaves, andpan- Gothic cathedral. Pop. less than 
icles of white, green, or purple flowers. 10,000. 

F. afbam yields the poisonous powder Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901), an 
known as Hellebore powder, which is Italian composer, bom at Parma, 
mixed with water and used as an in- studied under Proves! and Lavlgna; 
secticide. first opera, Oberto (1838), given at La 

Vcrawal, a seaport on the S.W. Scala, Slilan, with great success, fol- 
coast of the Kdthidwdr Peninsula, lowed by Emani (Venice 1844,) and 
India, 40 m. N.W. of Din. Pop, 17,500. several others. Just before 1850, he 
Vorbascum, see Mullein travelled to London and Paris; on his 

Verbena, or Vervain, a genus of return to Italy he wrote: Rigoletlo, 
herbaceous plants and shrubs. V. 1851; II Trovatore, 1853; La Traviala, 
officinalis is the common British way- 1853; Vn Ballo in Maschera, 1859; 
side plant, \vith slender spikes of and Hon CarZos (Paris, 1867 h Under 
small lilac flowers. A number of the influence of Wagner, V. excelled 
species are grown in the garden, as his previous efforts by Aida (Cairo, 
well as numerous hybrids The 1871); Oiello, 1887; and Falstaff, 
lemon-scented V. is lAppia or Alov- 1893. V. formed, the connoctiou 
sta citriodora. between Rossini and Wagner, and 

Verbonaoem, a natural order of bis tradition was followed by Puc- 
treos, shrubs, and herbaceous .plants, cini. His Mazsini-Requiem (1874) 
mostly tropical. The most impor- must also be mentioned. See lAfe by 
tant is teak (Tectona grandis). Many Sir A. C. Mackenzie, 1913. 
species are fragrant. Verdict. In civil trials, the jury, after 

Vorboecklioven, Eugen Joseph (1799- the judge has summedup theevidence, 
1881), a Flemish painter, born at determine by their V. ail Issues of 
Warneton in W. Flanders. Ho chose fact, and, if they find for the plaintiff. 
Ids subjects principally from peasant assess the damages. Damages are 
and outdoor life, and was partiou- said to bo ‘ liquidated ’ when the jury 
larly skilful in painting sheep and can arrive at the amount by mere 
cattle. arithmetic or calculate them acoord- 

Vorcolli (ancient Vercellce), a tn. ing to a scale of charges or some other 
with considerable commerce in rice, accepted rate or percentage (see 
on the Sosia, 12i m. S.W. of Novara Odger’s Principle of Pleading). But 
by rail, in Piedmont, Italy. The lib- when the amount is arrived at after 
rary contains the vaiuable Codex consideration of all the ciroumstances, 
Vercellensis (g.v.), and there Is a including the conduct of the parties, 
16th century cathedral. Pop. (1901) the damages are ‘ imliquidated.’ In 
17,922. tliis lattercase they may be conZempZit- 

Veroelli Book, or Codex Vercellensis, ous, when the jury think the plaintiff 
an Early English MS., which was dis- ought never to have brought his 
covered in 1822 by Dr. Friedrich action; nominal, when, though the 
Blume, a Gorman jurist, in the cathe- plaintiff was justified in suing, but 
dral library at Vercelll (g.v.). It has suffered no special damage, and 
appears in C.W. M. Groin’s Jiibliothek has sued rather to clear ids character 
dcrA.S. Poesic, vol. ii. (Leipzig, 1904). or establish a right; substantial, when 
Besides six hoinilies and a prose ‘ Life the plaintiff is entitled to fair com- 
of Guthlac,’ it contains six poems, pensation ; and vindictive, when the 
Including ‘ Andi'eas,’ the ‘ Dream of jury desire to punish the defendant 
the Rood,’ and an ‘ Address of the by making an example of lilm (this 
Soul to the Body.’ is onlj- permissible in actions of 

Veroingetorix, a brave Gallic cham- breach of promise, libel, seduction, 
plon, wlio, as chieftain of the Arvemi, assault, malicious prosecution, false 
boldly defied Caesar till he fell into his imprisonment, trespass, and slander), 
handsonthecaptureof Alesia(52B.c.). In criminal law Vs. are said to be 
After adorning Caesar’s triumph of either (1) general, i.e. guilty or not 
45 B.C., he was put to death. guilty; or (2) partial, i.e. guilty on one 
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count (see iNDicnrENT) and not 
guilty on the rest; or (3) special, i.e. 
where the jury finds a certain state of 
facts and leaves it to the judge to 
decide upon those facts whether the 
offence charged has been oomnaitted. 

In Scots law there is a middle V. of 
7ion-proven,h\it English jurisprudence 
has never favoured any rule that 
militates against finality one wav or 
the other in criminal trials. MTiercthc 
jury cannot agree they must be dis- 
charged and the accused is then tried 
before a new jury. If a jiwor dies or is 
taken ill a similar result follows. 

Before a jury arrives at a V. they 
ought to satisfy themselves (aj that 
the facts are satisfactorily proved ; 
and (b) that the circumstantial 
evidence (sec Evtdence) is not only 
consistent uith guilt, but is incon- 
sistent wth any other reasonable 
conclusion. 

Verdigris, a poisonous pigment, 
consisting of basic copper acetates. 

It is used as a green or blue paint, and 
also in dye-works. The formula of 
blue V. is CuOjCu(CsH,Oj) GH,0. 

Verditer, a basic copper carbonate 
obtained when sodium carbonate is 
added to a solutionof coppersulphate. 

It is greenish blue in colour, but is 
little used as a pigment as it is very I 
poisonous and liable to discoloration. 

Verdun, a tu., with sweet, liqueur, 
nail, and rope factories, and a ennai 
oommeree in agrioultmal produce and 
timber, on the Meuse, 40 m. W. of 
Metz., in the dept, of Meuse, France. 

A first-class fortress, V. faces German 
Lorraine with sixteen detached forts 
and twenty smaller works. Tho cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame is not very an- 
cient; but the bishopric, the most 
famous occupant of wliich was St. 

Vanne (d. 525), goes back to the third 
century. It was here that tho treaty 
authorising the three-fold partition! 
of the Frankish empire was signed in j 
843. Pop. (lOOG) 12,837. I 

Vere, Sir Aubrey de, see De Vkhe, ' stories, 
Sm Aubrey. ' Mcdda 
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commander of the English troops In 
Holland (1G04) ho recovered Sluys. 
In the Palatinate he was obliged to 
surrender to TiUy at Mnnnhcim(lG22). 

Vero. Robert de. ninth Earl of Ox- 
ford (13G2-92), an English great cham- 
berlain, is notorious ns one of the 
many favourites of Richard II. Being 
charged with treason by tho lords ap- 
pellant (1387), ho made a futile effort 
to raise the standard of revolt and 
eventually died abroad. 

Voreeniging, a tn. in the extreme 
S.E. of the prov. of Potohefstroom, 
in the Transvaal, S. Africa. It is 
connected by rail with Pretoria and 
Bloemfontein. There are collieries 
hero. It was the Treaty of Vcrecnl- 
ging (1902). which concluded the 
S. African War. 

Vereshchagin, Vassili (1842-1904), 
a Russian painter, graduated first in 
the list from the naval school of St. 
Petersburg, but subsequently studied 
art in that city and in Paris. A rest- 
less spirit all his days, he fought under 
Eauffmann during his Turkestan 
campaigns (1SG7). ■\isited India, tho 
Himalayas, and Tibet (1873), went 
through tho Russo-Tiu-kish War of 
1877, travelled in Palestine and Syria 
(1884), was at the fi'ont during tho 
Chino- Japanese War (1694), and 
finally perished tvith tho flagship 
Pdropavlorsk during the struggle 
between liis country and Japan. His 
sensational pictures were i)niutcd with 
a view to disgusting people with ^vnr- 
farc by confronting them with its 
horrors. 

Vorga, Giovanni (b. 1810), an 

Italian novelist, a native of Catania. 
Sicily. According to Mr. Richard 
Garnett, Ids booi;s will in time to 
come bo treasured ‘ among the most 
valuable documents for tho social 
history ’ of that island. His Is'ovcllc 
Rusticane (1883) is tho source of 
Mascagni’s popular opera CaraUcria 
Ruslicana: but his collections of short 
Vita dei eampi (1880) and 
(1874), contain his finest 


Vere, Aubrey Thomas do, sec Ve i sketches of the manners of Sicilian 
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peasants, their savagery, humour. 


Vero, Sir Francis (15G0-1G09), an I and passion for revenge. Many enjoy 
EngUsh soldier, brought up by Sir his novel entitled Maestro Don 
William Browne. His whole life 1 Gcsunldo (1889). 


from 1585 to 1G04 was engrossed in 
active service, chiefly in the Low 
lands. Ho played a gallant part 1. 
tho defence of Sluys (1587), tho relic 
of Rheinberg (1589). tho fights a 
Breda (1589) and Groningen (1594). 
tho victorlos at 'Purnhout (1598) and 
Nieuport (IGOO), and tho defence of 


Vergara, a cotton and linen manu- 
- ■ • 17 m. S.W. of San 

ilch, ns with Dovn, 
■nil), in Guipuzeoa, 

Vergennes, Charles Gravicr, Comte 
do (1717-87). a French statesman, was 
equipped for the post of foreign 


Ostend ( 1601 - 2 ).’ Moreover, he shared jmlniswr (which he received on the 
in the success of tho Cadiz expedition I accession of Louis XVI., 17 1 4 ), by 
(1590) over twenty years’ practice in diplo- 


Vere, Horace, Baron Vere of Tilbury 
(15G5-1G35), an English soldier, was 
brother to Sir Francis V. (Q.v.). As 


icr. Constant!- 
Hostility to 
andlng feature 
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of his policy. Thus he spent more 
money than his country could afford 
in assisting the Americans in their 
War of Independence, and in 1777 
eagerly recognised their neiv republic. 
He further gave his friendship to 
Austria and his support to Turkey, 
and at home was at daggers-drawn 
with Necker. 

Vergil, see Virgil. 

Vergil, Polyaore, or ‘ De Gastello ’ 
(c. 1470 -c. 1555), an Italian mis- 
cellaneous OTitcr, spent the first and 
last years of his life in Urbino, his 
birthplace: but the middle and chief 
portion was passed in England (1501- 
50), where he was at first employed 
collecting Peter’s pence lor Pope 
Alexander VI., and where he was ap- 
pointed archdeacon of Wells in 1508 
and prebend of Oxgate in St. Paul’s in 
1513. The twenty-six books of his 
Hisioria Angdica in Latin (1533), 
which closes -with the death of 
Henry' VII., is still consulted as an 
original authority of value. His 
ProverJnorum Lihellus (1493) is known 
by name to all readers of the Ldlers 
of Erasmus, whilst his De Rcrum In- 
veiUoribus (1499) deserves mention as 
the first book of its kind. 

Vergniaud, Pierre Viotumien (1753- 
93), a French orator and revolution- 
ist; dabbled in divinity, law, and 
commerce, before finally he found his 
true sphere of action, the National 
Assembly, whither he was sent in 
1791. Here his Impassioned yet 
reasoned eloquence led him to the 
leadership of the Girondists. The 
ominous speech of March 1792, in 
which ho stooped to gloss over the 
excesses perpetrated at Avignon, 
fades away before that glorious ora- 
tion of Dec. 1792, in which he urged 
an appeal to the people to decide the 
king’s fate. With twenty -one fellow- 
Girondists he fell a victim to the 
Reign of Terror, and ‘ died imcon- 
fessed, a philosopher and patriot.’ 

Veria, a tn. of Macedonia, Euro- 
pean Turkey, about 38 m. W.S,W. of 
Salonika. Pop. about 7000. 

Veria, or Verria, see Bebcra. 

Verjuice, or Verges, an acid liquor, 
expressed from crab apples. It is 
added to cider to give greater rough- 
ness and tartness, and in France is 
fermented and sweetened to make a 
favourite drink in rural districts. 

Verkhne-Dnieprovsk, a tn. in the 
gov. of Yekaterinoslav, Russia, about 
34 m. W.N.W. of the town of Yeka- 
terinoslav. Pop. about 10,000. 

Verkhne-Udinsk, a tn. tn Trans- 
baikalia. Siberia, situated on the 
■Trans-Siberian Railway. Pop. about 
8000. 

Verkhoyansk, a vil. on the Upper 
Yana R., in the gov. of Yakutsk, E. 
Siberia, Russia. The average winter 


temperature is-fiOri^F. ; 
has been observed. It is inhabited by 
Turkish-speaking Yakuts, and politi- 
cal cxilos are also drafted here. 

Verlaine, Paul (1844-90), a French 
poet, bom at Metz. His lyrics are of 
the so-called impressionist type: half 
sensuous, half mystic. Intensely 
beautiful in inspiration and subtle in 
rhythm, akin to the music of 
Debussy, who has set some of them, 
e.g. the Fites Galantes. His early 
paganism, responsible for .such Baude- 
lairean works as the Fites Galantes 
(1800) and Pocmes Saiumiens (1806), 
was superseded by devout Catho- 
licism, which came over V. during his 
imprisonment at Mens for shooting at 
the poet Rimbaud. Sagesse (1881) is 
on a level with the finest religious 
poems over written. Other works: 
Romances sans Paroles, 1874; Jadis 
et Naguire, 1884; Amour, 1888; Bon- 
heur, 1891, etc. Life by Le Pelletier 
(Eng. trans.), 1909. 

Vermeer, Johannes (1032-75), a 
Dutch painter, was a native of Delft, 
playing a leading part in the Delft 
Guild. Besides his celebrated ‘ View 
of Delft ’ (Hague Museum) he exe- 
cuted many attractive genre pic- 
tures and some landscapes and por- 
traits. 

Vermejo, see Bermejo, Rio. 

Vermes, see Worms. 

Vermicelli, a staple food in Italy, 
and is so called because it consists of 
worm-like threads (from It. vermi- 
cello, a little worm), made from the 
granular meal of certain kinds of 
wheat. 

Vermifuge, a medicinal agent for 
expelling worms. The most im- 
portant is extract of male-fem. See 
Anthelmxtics. 

Vermigli, Pietro Martire (1500-02), 
a Prote.stant thooloman, was a native 
of Florence. He joined the order of 
Saint Augustine in 1510, and was 
eventually named visitor-general. He 
afterwards, however, embraced the 
views of the Reformers; becoming, in 
1542, theological professor at Strass- 
burg. He then visited Cranmer in 
England, where he was made a pro- 
fessor at Oxford, but he returned to 
Strassburg during the Marian perse- 
cutions. His last post was that of 
professor of theology at Zurich. Some 
of his works are collected under tbe 
title Loci Communes, 1583. 

Vermilion, the red variety of mer- 
curic sulphide, HgS. It may be ob- 
tained by subliming tbe black sul- 
phide formed by triturating mercury 
and sulphur together in a mortar. It 
is also prepared by digesting the 
black amorphous sulphide for some 
hours in allvaline sulphides. V. is 
used largely tes a pigment, but is 
commonly adulterated with ferric 
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oxide and red lead. On heating, it 
readily snblimes, and this constitutes 
a test of its purity. 

Vermin, a general term for noxious 
animals, perhaps most commonly 
applied to rats and mice, but fre- 
quently used of the insect parasites 
of man. 

Vermland, or Karlstad, a Ian in the 
S.W. of Sweden, lying to the N. of 
Lake Voner and adjoining Norway. 
Capital, Karlstad. Pop. about 
255,000. 

Vermont, belongs to the New Eng- 
land group of the United States. It 
has on area of 9565 sq. m., and is re- 
markable in its group for having no 
seaboard. The name (‘ Verd Mont *) 
has referenee to the Green Mts. 
(highest peak, Mt. Mansfield, 4364ft.), 
which traverse it from N. to S. First 
and foremost V. is an agricultural 
state, producing oats, maize, barley, 
hay, potatoes, and maple sugar. The 
quarrying of marble, granite, and 
slate Is the most profitable industry, 
and after that lumbering and timber- 
ing. Metal founding, flour milling, 
and the manufacture of hosiery, other 
woollen goods, and paper are also 
important. The capital, Montpelier, 
is only the fourtli city in point of 
size, Burlington being the largest. 
Pop. (1910) 355,956. 

Vermouth, an aromatic fortified 
wine prepared In Prance and Italy, 
The basis of the beverage is a wlutc 
^vlne of tonic properties, which is 
flavoured by the maceration of bitter 
herbs and fortified by the addition of 
alcohol. Sometimes the wine is dis- 
tilled, but more often whole wine and 
distillate are blended to the required 
alcohollo strength. Italian V. is more 
syrupy than French V.; both are 
esteemed as slightly tonic in addition 
to their alcohoiio properties. 

Vernal Grass, Sweet, or Anthox- 
anihum odoratum), a perennial prrass 
common in pastures and meadows. 
It is one of the earliest to flower, and 
emits a perfume oharaotcristic of 
hay, but is without nutritive value, 
as also is Fuel’s V. (A. puelii). 

Vernation, the manner in which the 
young rudimentary leaves of plants 
are arranged In the leaf buds. They 
may bo conduplicate or folded along 
the midrib; convolute, when the 
whole leaf is rolled; valvate, when 
the leaves touch without over- 
lapping; twisted or spiral, when they 
overlap in succession ; and super- 
volute, when one leaf is rolled round 
another. 

Verne, Jules (1S2S-1905), a French 
novelist, diversified his life at Amiens 
with frequent visits to Paris. He was 
an enthusiastic yachtsman and was 
socially a great success. It was ho 
who first popularised that species of 
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romance in which all kinds of more 
or less plausible scientific discoveries 
are made the basis of the most ex- 
travagant and thrilling adventures. 
His best stories are a Vouanc milour 
dumondecn qtiatre-i'ingts jours, 1872 ; 
Hector Servadae, 1877, wliich is a 
narrative of life on a comet : Cinq 
scmaincs eii ballon, 1862, his first 
success; and Jlticlincl Stropojf, 1880. 

Venter’s Law, a phonetJo law re- 
lating to certain consonants in the 
Indo-European family of languages, 
given to the world by the ilanisli 
pliilologist Karl Verner in 1875. Its 
discovery was the result of investiga- 
tions intended to solve certain dllll- 
culties and irrepptlarities left unex- 
plained by Grimm’s Law (q.r.). 
Grimm had said that Indo-European 
7 >, f, k became Low Ger. f, th, h. This 
was found not to be always the case. 
Verner explained this by reference to 
the primitive Indo-Etu'opean accent. 
WTien the accent falls on the syllabio 
before the consonant Grimm’s Law 
holds good; but. when It falls on the 
following syllable, p, t, and k become 
continuant it, S, and g. Inter becoming 
stop A, d, and g. in most positions ; 
e.g. Sansk. bhratar (Gk. 

Goth, bropar, New Eng. brother, with 
which cf. Sansk. pitdr (Gk. rtarnp), 
Goth, fadar. Old High Ger. falar, 
Old Eng. /Oder. 

Vemel, the name of tlirco illustrious 
French painters ; 

Claude Joseph Fcntcl (1714-80), 
born in Avignon, lived over twenty 
years in Romo (1731-53) and passed 
the remainder of his life in Paris, 
wliither ho went at tlio bidding of 
Madame do Pompadour. Besides the 
sixteen pictures of French seaports — 
a commission of Louis XV, — ho 
executed many others and also laud- 
scapes. 

Antoine Charles Horace Fernet 
(1758-1830), commonly called Carle 
Fernet, was n son of the above. He 
received a great shock during the 
Revolution by the death of a sister 
on the scaflold. His ‘ Triumph of 
Paulus /Emilius ’ is only tho first of 
many pictures which shows how 
much ho had profited by ills study of 
horses at riding scliools and races. 
The ' Morning of Austcriitz ’ and tho 
■ Battle of Marengo ’ are two of his 
finest works. 

Emile Jean Horace Fernet (1789- 
1803), was a son of tlio above. Con- 
sidering tho Boliemian surroundlnga 
in which ho thrived, his appoint- 
ment ns director of the French soliool 
of art in Romo was extraordinary 
(1828-35). In ids ‘ Defence of the 
Barrier at Clicliy ’ and other war 
pictures areexhiblted ail tlie brlllinnco 
of improvisation, but no finish nor 
care in composition. 
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Vemey, Sir Edmund (1590-lGi2), an 
English knight-marshal and standard 
bearer, made ' some sallies out with 
my Lord Herbert and Sir Henry 
Wotton to see the Courts of France 
and Italy,’ and in 1623 was a member 
of the suite which followed Prince 
Charles and Buckingham to Madrid. 
From 1624 he was a member of par- 
liament, and when King Charles 
appointed him knight - marshal in 
1626, the Marshalsea prison became 
his charge. In spite of the fact that 
ho had found the king a faithless 
debtor, V. listened to the call of 
gratitude and honour, and at Bdgchill 
gave up his life (though not his stan- 
dard) in his master’s cause. 

Vernier, a device invented by 
Pierre Vernier for reading the frac- 
tions of the smaller parts of a measur- 
ing scale. It is a scale which slides 
along the principal scale, and is 
divided so that n of its divisions cor- 
responds to n-1 or n+1 divisions on 
the principal scale. It is used on all 
instruments which make linear or 
angular measurements, e.g., baro- 
meters, oathetometers, theodolites, 
sextants, telescopes, etc. Where n 
divisions correspond to n+1 divisions 
on the sliding scale: suppose the prin- 
cipal scale to bo divided into tenths 
of an inch; then nine divisions on the 
principal corresponding to ten on the 
sliding scale, each division on the V. 
la equal to nine-hundredths of an inch. 
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It the zero of the V. coincido with the 
division 10 of the principal scale, then 
the 10 of the V. coincides with the 19 
of the principal. If the V. bo moved 
so that its line 1 coincides with 11 of 
the scale, clearly then the V. has been 
moved through one-tenth of a scale 
division. Similarly, if 2 on the V. is 
made to coincide with 12 of the scale, 
the displacement of the V. is two- 
tenths of a division. Thus, to read 
the V., note the position of its zero 
and take the value of the nearest 
division, then look for the lines coin- 
ciding in V. and scale, and this gives 
the fraction of the division beyond the 
scale mark nearest 0. Thus in figure 
the V. 3 coincides with the scale 10 
and the nearest division to the zero is 
7 , and since the scale is graduated in 
tenths the length from 0 on the scale 
to 0 on the V. is -73 in. 

Vernon : 1. A tn. in the dept, of 
Eure, Franco, si tuated on the K. Seine. 
It manufs. chemicals and has stone 


quarries. Pop. (est.) about 8700. 
2. A tn. in Tollond co., Connecticut, 
U.S.A., engaged in the woollen 
manuf. Pop. about 9000. 

Vernon, Edward (1684-1757), an 
English admiral, educated at West- 
minster School. He had already 
served at the siege of Gibraltar under 
Sir George Rookc (1704) and in the 
W. Indies and the Baitic, before the 
peaee-loving Walpole at length gave 
him his coveted opportunity to 
assault Porto Bello. With the six 
ships he had demanded he captured 
this stronghoid in 1739 — an achieve- 
ment celebrated in London with 
public fires. His subsequent attacks 
on Cartagena (1740) and Santiago de 
Cuba (1741) failed. 

Verooohio, see Verrodchio. 

Verona, a city on the Adige, 71m. 
W. of Venice by rail, in Venetia, 
Italy. The birthplace of Catullus, 
Vitruvius, Cornelius Nepos, Fra 
Giooondo (d. 1514) the architect of 
the fine town haU, Sanmichele (d. 
1559) who designed many of tl)e 
splendid Renaissance paiaces, and 
Paul Veronese, V. is fuil of historic 
memories. The triumphal arch now 
called the Porta do’ Borsari, a bridge, 
the huge amphitheatre, and some 
ornamental mosaic pavement, reoall 
the days when the Romans walked 
its streets. The 12th century basilica 
of St. Zeno, and the cathedral (conse- 
crated in 1187), which contains the 
tomb of Pope Lucius III. — both 
built in the Lombard style -with 
alternate bands of red and white — 
and likewise the Dominican church 
of St. Anastasia (1261-1422), with 
its beautiful painting of St. George 
by PisaneUo, are monuments of the 
Dark Ages. Finally the I4th century 
Scaligeri Palace with its tall campa- 
nile, and the exquisitely sculptured 
family tombs, remind one of the 
tyranny of the della Scalas (1260- 
1375). A walled city and a strong- 
hold in Roman times, V. was fortified 
with its present circle or forts during 
the Austrion occupation (1797-1866), 
being then part of the great Quadri- 
lateral. Pop. (1911) 81,909. See A. 
Wiel, Verona (Med. Town Series). 

Veronese, Paul, whose real name 
was Paolo Caliari or Cagliari (1528- 
88), an Italian painter, a native of 
Verona. Studied under Antonio Ba- 
dile, whoso daughter he married. 
From 1555 onward he lived in Venice. 
His world-famous ‘ Marriage at Cana,’ 
now in the Louvre, which was exe- 
cuted for the refectory of the convent 
of S. Giorgio Maggiore, Ls typical of 
his art; for he saw no incongruity 
in depicting the simple scene in Gali- 
lee with all the pomp and circumstance 
of the sumptuous Venetian life ho 
loved, nor in representing Francis I. 
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oxide and md lead. On heatinpr, it 
readily sublimes, and this constitutes 
a test ol its purity. 

Vermin, a general term for noxious 
animals, perhaps most commonly 
applied to rats and mice, but fre- 
quently used of the insect parasites 
of man. 

Vermland, or Karlstad, a liin in tlic 
S.W. of Sweden, lying to the 1C. of 
Lake Vener and adjoining Norwar. 
Capitai, Karlstad. Pop. about 
255,000. 

Vermont, belongs to the Now Eng- 
land group of the United States. It 
has an area of 9505 sq. m., and is re- 
markable in its group for having no 
seaboard. The name {‘ Verd Jlont ’) 
has reference to the Green Mts. 
(highest peak. Mt. Mansfield, 4304 ft.), 
which traverse it from N. to S. First 
and foremost V. is an agricultural 
state, producing oats, maize, barley, 
hay, potatoes, and maple sugar. The 
quarrying of marble, granite, and 
slate is the most profitable Industry, 
and after that lumbering and tunber- 
ing. Metal founding. Hour milling, 
and the manufaeturo of hosiery, other 
wooUen goods, and paper are also 
important. The capital, Montpelier, 
is only the fourth city in point of 
size, Burlington being the largest. 
Pop. (1910) 355,950. 

Vermouth, an aromatic fortified 
•wine prepared in Franco and Italy. 
The basis of the beverage is a wliite 
wine of tonic properties, whloli is 
flavoured by the maceration of bitter 
herbs and fortified by the addition of 
alcohol. Sometimes the wine is dis- 
tilled, but more often whole wine and 
distillate are blended to the required 
alcoholic strength. Italian V. is more 
syrupy than I^ench V.; both are 
esteemed as slightly tonic in addition 
to their alcoholic properties. 

Vernal Grass, Sweet, or Anihox- 
anthum odoratum), a perennial grass 
common in pastures and meadows. 

It is one of the earliest to flower, and 
emits a perfume characteristic of 
hay, but is without nutritive value, 
as also is Phiel’s V. {A. pucUi). 

Vernation, the manner In which the 
young rudimentary leaves of P^nts 
are arranged in the leaf buds. They 
may be conduplicatc or folded along 
the midrib; convolute, when the 
whole loaf is rolled; valvatc, when 
the leaves touch svlthout over- 
lapping; twisted or spiral, when they 
overlap in succession ; and super- 
volute, when one leaf is rolled round 

’^"varne, Jules (1828-1905), a French 
novelist, diversified his life at Aliens 
with frequent visits to Pans. Ho was 
an enthusiastic yachtsman and was 
socially a great success. It w.as lie 
who first popularised that species of 
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romance in wliieh all kltid.s of more 
or less plausible scientific discoveries 
are made the basis of tlie most ex- 
travngant nud thrilling adventures. 
Ills best stories are a I'oimoe milour 
an monac cn qtialrc-t-incilsjatim, isr2 ; 
Hector Hcn-adac, 1S77, which is a 
narrative of life on a comet ; Cinq 
scmaincs cn tmllnn, 1,802, his first 
success: and Michael Strosoff. 1880. 

Vorner’s Law, a phonetic law re- 
lating to certain consonants in the 
Indo-European fatnilv of langiiagcs, 
given to the world bv the Danish 
philologist Karl Verner in 1875. Its 
discovery was the result of investiga- 
tions intended to solve certain (liiH- 
cultics and jrregularitic.s left iiiic.v- 
plaiued by Grimm's Law (q.r.). 
Grimm had said that Indo-European 
P, (, k became Low Ger. /, th. h. This 
was found not to be always the case. 
Verner c.vplalncd this by reference to 
the primitive Indo-European accent. 
IVhcn the accent falls on the Fylinhh' 
before the consonant Grimin'.s Igiw 
holds good; but, when it falls on the 
folloning syllable, p, I, and k become 
continuant ft, d, and a. later becoming 
stop fr, d, and p. in most iiositions ; 
c.Q. Sansk. b/trtilnr (Ok. - 

Goth. bropar. New Eng. brother, with 
which r/. Sansk. piWr (Gk. rnrr», 
Goth, fadar, Old High Ger. /atar. 
Old Eng. /Oder. 

Vemot, the name of three illnstrlona 
French painters ; 

Claude joreph Vernet (1711-89). 
born in Avignon, lived over twenty 
years in Rome (1731-53) and fiassed 
the remainder of his life in Paris, 
wliither ho went at the bidding of 
JIadnmc do Pompadour, llcside.s the 
sixteen pictures of French scaporta — 
n commission of Louis XV. — he 
executed many otliers and also laud- 
scapes. 

Antoine Charles Horace Vernet 
(1758-1830), commonly cnllcd Carle 
Vernet, was a son of the above. He 
received a great shock during the 
Revolution by the death of a sister 
on the scalTold. Ills ' Triumph of 
Paulns /Emilias ’ la only the first of 
many pictures whieh shows hoiv 
much ho had profited b.v his study of 
horses at riding schools and races, 
'riio ■ Morning of Ansterlltz ’ and the 
• Battle of Jlarcngo ’ arc two of hl.s 
finest works. 

Kmilc Jean Horace Vernet (1789- 
1SG3), was a son of the above. Con- 
sidering (ho Unbcmlna siirroimdlngs 
in which ho thrived, his appoint- 
ment ns director of the Freneh school 
of art in Romo was extraordinary 
(1828-35). In his ' Defence of (ha 
Barrier at Cllchy ' and other war 
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Vcmey, Sir Edmund (1590-1642), an 
English knight-marshal and standard 
bearer, made ‘ some sallies out with 
my Lord Herbert and Sir Henry 
Wotton to see the Courts of Franco 
and Italy,’ and in 1623 was a member 
of the suite which followed Prince 
Charles and Buckingham to Madrid. 
From 1624 ho was a member of par- 
liament, and when King Charles 
appointed lilm knight - marshal in 
1626, the Jlarshalsea prison became 
his charge. In spite of the fact that 
ho had found the king a faithless 
debtor, V. listened to the call of 

'■ , and at Edgehill 

■ . ugh not his stan- 

. cause. 

Vornior, a device Invented by 
Pierre Vernier for reading the frac- 
tions of the smaller parts of a measur- 
ing scale. It is a scale which slides 
along the principal scale, and is 
divided so that n of its divisions cor- 
responds to n-1 or n+1 divisions on 
the principal scale. It Is used on all 
instruments which make linear or 
angular measurements, e.g., baro- 
meters, cathotometers, theodolites, 
sextants, telescopes, etc. Where n 
divisions correspond to n+1 divisions 
on the sliding scale; suppose the prin- 
cipal Boalo to ho divided into tenths 
of an inch; then nine divisions on the 
principal corresponding to ten on the 
sliding scale, each division on the V. 
is equal to nine-hundredths of an inch. 
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It the zero of the V. coincide with the 
division 10 of the principal scale, then 
the 10 of the V, coincides uith tho 19 
of the principal. If tho V. bo moved 
so that its line 1 coincides with 11 of 
the scale, clearly then tho V. has been 
moved through one-tenth of n scale 
division. Similarly, If 2 on the V. is 
made to coincide with 12 of the scale, 
tho displacement of tho V. is two- 
tenths of a division. Thus, to read 
tho V., note the position of Its zero 
and take tlie value of tho nearest 
division, then look for the linos coin- 
ciding in V. and scale, and this gives 
tho fraction of the division beyond tho 
scale mark nearest 0. Thus in figure 
the V. 3 coincides with the scale 10 
and tho nearest division to the zero is 
7, and since the sorilc is graduated in 
tenths tlie length from 0 on the scale 
to 0 on tlie V. Is '73 in. 

Vomon -. 1. K tn. in tho dept, of 
Eure.Franco.situatcdon the R. Seine. 
It manufs. chemicals and has stone 


quarries. Pop. (est.) about 8700. 
2. A tn. in Tollond co., Connecticut, 
U.S.A., engaged in the woollen 
manuf. Pop. about 9000. 

Vernon, Edward (1684-1757), an 
English admiral, educated at West- 
minster School. He had already 
served at the siege of Gibraltar tmder 
Sir George Rooke (1704) and in the 
W. Indies and tho Baltic, before the 
peace-loving Walpole at length gave 
him his coveted opportunity to 
assault Porto Bello. With the six 
ships he had demanded he captmed 
this stronghold in 1739 — an achieve- 
ment celebrated in London with 
public fires. His subsequent attacks 
on Cartagena (1740) and Santiago de 
Cuba (1741) failed. 

Verocchio, see Verhocchio. 

Verona, a city on the Adige, 71m. 
W. of Venice by rail, in Venetia, 
Italy. The birthplace of Catullus, 
Vitruvius, ComeUus Kepos, Fra 
Gioeondo (d. 1514) the architect of 
tho fine town hall, Sanmichele Id. 
1559) who designed many of the 
splendid Renaissance palaces, and 
Paul Veronese, V. is full of historic 
memories. The triumphal arch now 
called the Porta do’ Borsari, a bridge, 
the huge amphitheatre, and some 
ornamental mosaic pavement, recall 
the days when the Romans walked 
its streets. 'The 12th centmT basilica 
of St. Zeno, and the cathedral (conse- 
crated in 1187), wliich contains tho 
tomb of Pope Lucius HI, — both 
built in the Lombard style with 
alternate bands of red and white — 
and likewise the Dominican church 
of St, Anastasia (1261-1422), with 
its beautiful painting of St, George 
by Pisanello. are monuments of the 
Dark Ages. Finally the 14th century 
Scaligeri Palace with its tall campa- 
nile, and the exquisitely sculptured 
family tombs, remind one of the 
tyranny of the della Scalas (1260- 
1375). A walled city and a strong- 
hold in Roman times, V. was fortified 
with its present circle oi forts during 
the Austrian oeoupation (1797-1866), 
being then part of the great Quadri- 
lateral. Pop. (1911) 81,909. See A. 
Wiel, Verona (Med. Town Series). 

Veronese, Paul, whose real name 
was Paolo Caliari or Cagliari (1528- 
88), an Italian painter, a native of 
Verona. Studied under Antonio Ba- 
dile, whose daughter he married. 
From 1555 onward he lived in Venice. 
His world-famous ‘ Marriage at (jana,’ 
now in tho Louvre, which was exe- 
cuted for tho refectory of tho convent 
of S. Giorgio JIaggioro, is typical of 
his art; for ho saw no incongruity 
in depicting tho simple scene in Gali- 
lee with all thepomp and circumstance 
of the sumptuous Venetian life ho 
loved, nor in representing Francis I. 
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of France, Sultan Soleyman L, and 
CJiaxlra V. of Spain as associates ot 
Cnnst. He revelled in porgeous ban* 
qnets, pageantry, and all the wealth 
of colonr, apparel, and furniture that 
the material world can offer. Apart 
from the fine ‘ Vision o£ St. Helena • 
(National Gallery), lus best paintings 
and frescoes are in the clmrch of San 
Sehastiano and the Villa Masiera 
(Venice). 

Veronica, or Speedwell, a genus ot 
herbs and shrubs (order Scrophulari- 
acem), a number ot wliich arc British, 
some common, some rare ; one of the 
best known is brooklime (!'. bcceo- 
bunda) which occurs in ditches. 
Several species are grown in garden 
beds and shrubberies, and they are 
specially valuable on poor soil. 

Veronica, St. (corruption of the Bat. 
vera icon, ‘ true image ’), the name 
given to the woman whom tradition 
speaks of as having ^viped our Lord’s 
face with a kercliief on the road to 
Calvary. The name was first given j 
to the ‘ true image ’ of the holy face 


Versaaics 


undent Romans talking in the fomiis 
of the Scipios. 

Verri, Pietro (1725-37), an Italian 
historian, served in tho .Vnstrlan 
anny, and in I7G5 became a mcniber 
of the Council ot Keouomy in Milan. 
His chief worics are: Manorie ult' 
Economia PubMica ddlo state di 
Milano, Mediiationi enll' Econmiio 
PoUlica, and Storia di Milano ns far as 
the time of Charles V. 

Verrio, Antonio (c. 1(133-1707). an 
Italian painter, Ls described bv li’al- 
polc ns • an excellent painter for the 
sort ot subjects on which he ivas om- 
ployed, that is, without much inven- 
tion nud with less taste.’ Charles 11. 
made over to him fj.'iOO during the 
years 1G7C to IGSl, when he was em- 
ployed decorating tiie ceilings and 
walls ot Windsor Cn.stle. and thought 
fit to introduce himself and Knellcr 
in periwigs watching ‘ Clirist healing 
tho Sick.’ His decoration ot the 
great stairenso at Hampton Clourt l.s 
poor. 

Vorrius Flaccus, a Roman 


which was miraculously imprinted | marinn of the lime of Augiistus, who 
on tho kercliief, but was later igno-|appointcdhiminstructortohi.sgraiul- 
rantly transferred to the woman her- 1 sons, Cains and Lucius. He died under 
self. I Tiberius. Flaccus was tho author of 

Verrall, Arthur Woollgar (1851- , several grammatical works of which 
1912), an English classical scholar. I wo still iiossess numerou.s frngment.s. 
brought a brilliant and original mind , including tho Fo^ti Prccncstini, and 
to bear on the most beaten track of , the abridgment of ills work, /)f 


learning, 
1874 he 


namely, the classics. In j frrborimi .Visni/irnfioar. 
was admitted a follow of I Vorrochio, Andrea del (1 l3.i-SS), an 


Trinity College, Cambridge, and from 
1877 was associated with that uni- 
versity as one of its most stimulating 

■ ' — accept the 

■ txpressed in 
■list (1S35), 


texts. 


Italian artist, wn.s ’gold.'mlth, mas- 
ter of perspective, sculptor, carver, 
painter, anti musician ’ according to 
Vasari. Tlic only authentic painting 
of his is the somewhat hard but 
forcible ‘ Baptism of Christ,’ now in 
but It Is of inteivrt to note 
Lorenzo di Crodl and the 
Mr. Bayfield has attached a i great Leonardo worked in his studio. 


lek know the j Florence, 
essays and | that both 


memoir to tho essays ot V. ho has |. 5s a sculptor his rcnomi has a sure 


published (1913). 

Verres, Gains (c. 123-43 n.c.), a 
Roman proprretor of Sicily, notorious 
for his extortions and embezzlements. 
He first screened himself from prose- 
cution by deserting Marius for Sulla, 
a more substantial protector; and 


foundation in the magnitlccnt eques- 
trian statue in bronze of Hartolotn- 
meo CoUconi, which now adonis a 
piazza of Venice, ’i’his was cast 
from Verrochio’s model by Leopanll 
and unveiled In 119G.- 

Versailles, a tn. in France, about 


secondly by betraving Dolabella, who ' 10 m. S.W. ot Paris. Its Inhabitants 
in (Micia tvas liis abettor In venial number somo 45,000, and the plne(< 
practices. On his return from Sicily is chieny notable on account of its 
in 70. however, ho had to stand Ids 'palace. This consisted originnily of 
trial. Cicero brought such damn- la mere chfitcau. erected by Louis 


■rnn}. tJtCGro usiJUiiitL onvi* lluiuu i — 

inff ovidencG against him that Ilor*' XIII. ; but in 1U(0 houU Xl\ . 

his counsel, refused to speak, ce ved the idea of nnrmonUntr tlio 
and V soug^Hrapitable exile ta building, and he commls-lo„,-d the 
xmisilin architect Lo Van to proceed accor- 

VeiTLAlessandro,Count(17il-lSlG).;dingl.v. This architect was .mo- 
i Italian romancer, -was a younger , cccdcd anon by .MauTOrt, who in turn 


an Italian .•■■v; , 

brother of Pietro (g.f.). He fashioned 
his stories out of his classical learning, 
and his Saffo and Erostrato were much 
read in their day. B«t his most 
famous work was Lc yoUi liomanct 
in which he imagines the spirits or 


ivas followed by Po Cottf*; wliiictho 
gardens wertj designed by Lo Nufns 
and tho dccoraUon of the interior was 
supervised by Lo Ilniii. LotiL** XV. 
lived frequently at the nalace. and 
since then it has been tbe Fcone of 
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inanj' historic events. Here, in 17S3, 
Britain came to tenns vrith her Amer- 
ican colonies ; v.-hlle it vras here a?ain 
in 1871 that the capitulation of Paris 
■nas Eirjned. Prior to this V. had 
hec-n turned into a public museum, 
and it contains a great arrav of pic- 
tures done in Xapoleon's time; not- 
ably some by Louis David, and others 
by ’isabey, Vemet, and Gros. .See 
Nolhard, La Cricdion de Versailles, 
1901. 

Verse, a concourse of svords so 
arranged as to give a metrical or 
rhslhinical effect. ' V.’ is figuratively 
derived from the turning of the 
plough (from teriere, to turn), ivhich 
riroduces a line or furroiv. A V, is 
strictly ‘ a series of rhythmical syl- 
lables, divided hy pausra and destined 
in script to occupy a single line.’ In 
English the vrord ‘ V.’ is loosely used 
of metrical composition as opposed 
to prose; and the singular V., as ivell 
as the more correct Vs., is used of a 
collection of several linos of poetry. 
Tlie Greela and Ttomaus made their 
versification depend on the vray in 
uhioh long and short syUables suc- 
ceed one another, that is, on quan- 
tity — vrhereas in modem languages 
rhythm is dep/.-ndont on stress or 
accent. Definite combinations of 
syllables are called ‘ feet.’ It is a con- 
vention in English prosody to u=e the 
classical names for the various feet, 
this being made possible by the as- 
sumption that an accented syllable is 
equivalent to a long syllable, and un- 
accented to a short one. The follow- 
ing quotations exemplify the be=t- 
Imov.-n feet : — 

(1) spondee ' ' and dactyl - ■ - 

fa) ‘ Arm& vi I rumqnC cdln^I! 
Tro i jSe qfil | primfis Sb ! 6ns ’ 
K.B. — ;■ marks the ‘ caesura ’ or pause. 

(b) English dactyls ; 

■ Bird of the | ^^-^Idemess 1 ’ 

(2) iamb ■ ' and trochee ' ". 

fa) • Tlie Id- 1 dy 6f 1 ShaWtt 1 ’' 
fiambio) 

(b) ■ IP the I middle, 1 Itaps a 1 
foiintain 1 ftrochaic) 

(3) nnap)ae=t " * ' 

■ As they rodr | on the shbre ’ 1 
(!) amphibrach ' ' ■ 

Flow gbntly | sweet Afton. ! 

The most common EngUsh V. forms 
arc; (a) blank or unrhymed V.; 
(b) heroic couplet (rhymed) ; Ic) the 
bl^eu-erian stanza of nine lines closing 
with an Alexandrine; !cf) octosyllabic 
V.; and (c) the sonnet of fourte<>n lines, 
which Sunuy introduced from ftaiy. 
An illustration of (a) is ] lav, lei ; of 
'b) The Prologue to the Caniertntry 
Talrjy ; of (c) tliC Faerie Queen ; of 


{d) Marmion ; whilst Keats and Words- 
worth are two of a host of sonneteers 
le). Icelandic and Anglo-Saion 
poetry relied on alliteration, section, 
and stress, for its rhythm. 

Versecz, a tn. in the co. of Temes, 
Hungary, about 43 m. S. of Temesvar, 
having Roman remains. The chief 
products are wine and brandv. Pop. 
abont 25,000. 

Verst, a Russian linear measure 
equivalent to llCOi English vards. 

Verstegan, Ricbsinl (d. c. 1C35), an 
English author and printer, was the 
son of a cooper of Dutch origin, and 
at Oxford became learned in Anglo- 
Saxon. Copper-plateengravings.ili^- 
trating the execution of the Catholic 
martyrs and taken from the author’s 
own designs, give a curious interest- 
to his Theairum CrudelittUum LLareii- 
corum, 1585 ? 

Vertebrates, or Backboned Animals, 
form a division of the animal king- 
dom which includes not only man and 
animals of similar structure (mam- 
mals), hnt also fishes, amphibians, 
reptiles, and birds. Vs, are charac- 
terised by the posse.ssion of a well- 
developed internal skeleton, and by 
forming breathing organs from the 
wall of the throat. 

Vertigo, or giddinc-ss, a sense of 
lack of equilibrium. It may be aural, 
connected with ear distuTbanoes; or 
ocular, connected with eye disturb- 
ances; or cerebral, caused by disea.se 
or injury in the brain; or gastric, 
caused by digestive disturbances; or 
may be due to the introduction of 
toxic snbstances, such as alcohol, 
tobacco, etc., into the blood. The 
chief form of aural V. Is that associ- 
ated with JlC-nierc’s disease, which 
usually involves htemorrhage into the 
labyrinth, leaiiing to deafness and 
staggering. Ocular V. may be caused 
by squint, or such experiences as 
looking from a height, obsen-ing 
rapidly-moving objects, etc. Bodily 
disease of a generally debilitating 
tendency Is always liable to produce 
V., and the treatment should depend 
upon the causati-. e influence. 

Verton, a tn. in the dept, of Loire- 
InfC-rieure, France, about 4! m. S.E. 
of Nantes. Pop. (e=t.) about 5500. 

Vertot, Rene Aubert (1C55-1735), 
a French historian, bom tn Normandy. 
He was at first a member of the 
Capuchin order, then of the Pre- 
monstratenses. He gave up the re- 
ligious life, however, and afterwards 
became a secular priest. His chief 
works are ; Histoire dcs Llirohrtir/ns 
de Portugal. 1CS9 : LI isloire des involu- 
tions arrivics dans la goirrememcnt de 
la Pepubligue Liomaine. 1719. 

Vertue, George (1684-1750), an en- 
graver and antiquary, bom in Lon- 
don. He was a pupil o' Michael van 
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der Gucht, and aftcnvards was com- 
missioned by Sir Godfrey Kncilcr to 
engrave many portraits. Ho also de- 
voted his time to antiquarian research, 
and was a member of the Society of 
Antiquaries. The notes collected by 
him were used afterwards by “ 
Waipole in his Anecdotes of'.' 
in England. 


Vespucci 
Top. 


Dnrjreon. It produces wine. 

(cst.) about 10,000. 

Vespasian, or Titus Flavius Ves- 
pasianus, Komnn emperor (TO - TP 
A.D.), bom in Reatc in the land of the 
Sablni, his father bcinq a humble tax 
■ ” "wed his mpid rise un- 

■ ■ IS military Kcnlus; and 

to note Hint in 13, as 


Verulam, a tn. of Victoria co., I leimtus Icpionis in Hritain, ho rcdnlx'd 
■ 19 m. K.N.E. ofDurb.an. I the Isle of Wlpht. Nero didiked him, 


Natal, about 

Chiefly engaigred in the cultivation of | but could not dispense with hi 
the sugar cane. Pop. about 1000. ‘ ' ' ‘ ‘ 


vices: and thus V. wa.s in 


ser- 
Judn\i, 


Verulam,Lord, sec Bacon, Francis. I where ho had been sent in GO to con- 
Vorulamiura, or Vorolamium, was'quer the Jews, when tidings reached 
a British city of importance in the I him of his proclamation ns emperor 


days of the Roman occupation. It 
was situated, as remnants of its flint 


(GO). Vltclllus, his rival for imperial 
honours, was defeated by .Vntonins 


rubble walls indicate, in tlio near . Primus; and. largely owing to the 
neighbourhood of St. Albans, tlio ' support of Mueinnus, V. was soon 
site being now Old Vcmlam. : flmily established on the throne. A 

Verus, Lucius Aurelius, joint- successful termination, the work of 
emperor of Romo with Slarcus Aure- ] Cerealls, to the war with the llntav! 
llus, his brother by adoption, from; (70); the reduotion of N, Wales by 
161 to 169 .t.D., seems to have emu- ; Agrieoln (7S), and the conversion of 
lated Nero In his debanchcrics and ; the kingdom of Commiigeiie into a 
sumptuous living. Despatched to ; Roman province, are conspicuous in 
prosecute the wars with Parthia ; thoforclgn history of thlsn'lgn; whilst 
(162) and against the Marcomaunl, 1 at home may be noted the expulsion 
he left the work of conquest to his i of the philosophers and the execution 
lieutenants, preferring the satisfaction ; of Uclvldius Prisons the Stoio (73). 


of his otvn vicious tastes to the hard 
ships of war. 

Verviors, a tn. in the prov. of LlOge, 
Belgium, about 14 m. E. of Lliigc and 
one of tho cluef centres of the woollen 
industry. Pop, about 49,000. 

Vervius, a tn. and the cap. of an 
arron. in tho dept, of Alsne, France, 
about 22 m. N.E. of Laon. Pop. 
(est.) about 3000. 


the execution of Julius Sablnus and 
his wife (79), the n'bullding of Romo 
and the maintenance of peace and 
order. In V.’s own character it is his 
simplicity and eontemi>t for outward 
shows, his common sense, and lit-s 

E rivatc avarice coupled with a public 
ounty, which impress. Of hfs two 
sons, Titus and Domltlan, both of 
whom succeeded lilm, the former 


Vesalius, Andreas (1514-Gl), a , alone Inherited the father’s virtues. 


Flemish anatomist, was the son of 
Emperor Maximilian’s apothcc.ary: 
and himself became in 1514 chief 
phvElcian to Emperor Cliarles V., and 
later of Pldlip II. of Spain. Louvain 
and Paris were tho scenes of his 
studies, whilst ho was aftcnvards pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Pavla, Bologna 
(1543), and Pisa. Discovery after dis- 
covery followed his careful dissections 
of human bodies: and whilst his pro- 
disgusted Fallopius and Oio 


Whole pedantic tribe of contemporary 
anatomists, it enabled him tho more 
freely to expose tho dcflcicncics of 
(inlcn, their oracle. De Corporis 
Euntani Fahricd Libri Septem (1513) 
is his ninfrnnni opus. 

Vesicant, sec BMsrrJi. 

Vesicaria, a genus of cniolfcrous 
annuals and perennials with yellow 
flowers followed by bladdcr-llkc seed 

^°vVsinot, Lo, a tn. in tho dept, of 
Seine-et-Olse, Franco, about 'Z ni. 
E.S.E. of St. Germain, 
about 5000. 

Vesoul, a tn. in the dept, of Haute- 
Saonc, Franco, situated near the It. 


Vespers, the evening service in tho 
Latin Breviaries. It has always live 
p.salms. Sec Bri'.viary. 

Vespers, the Sieilhan, the name give 
to tho famous Insurreotlon which took 
place at Palermo on Mar. 31 , 12S'J. and 
which ended in tho massaert' of all 
tho French (underC'harles of .\nloti) In 
tho island, and the declaratlim of 
Independence. Tho prime Instigator 
of the revolution was (llovuuni da 
Proclda (q.r.), who had been prepar- 
ing it for twelve years, but was not 
actually In ?iclly when It took (dace. 
Ho was aiiied by Oucett Constance of 
Altavllla. PeUr 111. of .\nigon, and 
many other Ghihelllnes exiled from 
Sicily by Charles. One of the gn-at- 
est events in the history of the time, 
it.s romantic story has inspired a 
tragedy bv Delavlgtie (1917), and an 
opera by Verdi (I55.T). 

Vespucci, Amerigo (1I5I-I5P’). a 
navigator, wins a native of Florence. 

.... lie began his career at Seville as a 

Pop. (cst.) i merchant: but his interest in Colum- 
bus induced him to abandon this pm- 
fcs.s!on, and ho set sail for the New 
World in 1499. lie is the discoverer 
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of All Saints’ Bay, Brazil, and has of the gov. of Upsala. Capital, 
given Ids name to the Nev." World Vesteras. Area 2C20 sq. m. Pop. 
in epito of the gnccess of Columbus, 155,925. 

his predecessor. Vestments, Sacred, have been worn 

Vesta, was the Roman goddess of by the priesthood from time im- 
the hearth, and thas corresponded memorial. The regulations v.-ith 
exactly with the Greek goddess regard to those of the Jewish prieste 
‘ Hestia.’ From Lavininm. whither were extremely minute, but in spite 
iEncas liad brought, from Troy, the of apparent resemblances no connec- 
sacred fire of V. as well as the Penates, tion can be traced between these and 
her worship was introduced to Rome the Christian vestments. These last 
by Numa ; and it was he also who are no more than the ordinary dress 
erected her central place of worship, of ancient times, winch was retaided 
namely a small roimd temple with a by the clergy long after it had fallen 
vaulted roof, in the Fomm between out of ordinary use. The Alass vest- 
the Palatine and Capitolinc liills. In ments for a priest in the Western 
this shrine her fires were kept burning Church are: amice, alb, girdle, stole, 
by the Vestals, her virgin priestesses maniple, cha.suble. At other solemn 
<q.r.). At the ‘ Vestalia,’ which was services and in processions a cope Is 
celebrated on June 9, until tlie very used. At choir olflees and other occa- 
twUight of paganism (3S2 a.d.), .sious the clergy wear a surplice, some- 
matrons walked barefooted to her times in the English Church with the 
temple, carrying homely dishes for addition of a scarf and university 
sacrifice. hood. A stole is worn in the ad- 

Vesta, a minor planet discovered in ministration of the sacraments. The 
1807 by Olbers of Bremen, was the garments in the Greek Church differ 
fourth in order of discovery, and is somewhat from thc=e. See articles on 
the brightest, being the only one each vestment named, 
visible to the naked eye, and as bright Vestris, Lucia Elizabeth (n&s Barto- 
as a Gth magnitude star. It ha.s the lozzi) (1797-185C), an English actress, 
greatest albedo, and a diameter of married A. Vestris, an actor, 1813. 
250 m. (Bamond), 214 m. (Farley). Sang in Italian opera in London and 
Revolution Is performed in 3*03 years Paris. .Made a great success as TUIa 
at a mean distance of 219 miUion , in The Hieoe of Belmade, 1820, and 
miles. I acquired a considerable fortune. 

Vestals, The, or Virgines Vestales, j Appeared chiefly in ligh topera and 
were tiio six priestesses of Vesta (q.v.), pantomime. 

who maintained the ritual and wor- Vestry, that part of a parish church 
ship of that goddess in her temple at in wliich the vestments and other 
Rome. 'They were chosen by lot from movable ornaments are kept. Since 
a list of twenty maidens of free and ' such parts of the church have gener- 
worthy parentage, selected by tlie i ally been used for holding meetings of 
pontifex. Their term of service was I parishioners for parochial purposes, 
at least tiiirty years — the years of ' such meetings, duly convened, have 
learning and initiation, ten years of also acquired the name of V.e. It is 
actual ministration, and ton years for I the duty of Vs. to provide funds for 
imparting their lore to neophytes, t the maintenance of the edifice of the 
'I he violation of a V.'s vow of chastity churcli. and the due administration 
was punishable by death, whilst a of public worship, and to elect chnrch- 
harsh retribution speedily followed if t wardens. In certain parishes, other 
any virgin were so careless as to let 'special duties are added to these 
the sacred fires go out. Their conduct Is regulated by common 

Vestoras, a tn. and the cap. of the law and by a succession of .Acts. 

Ian of Vcstinanland, .Sweden, about Vesuvianite, see Idocp.a.=e. 

55 m. W.N.W. of Ktockliolm on Lake i Vesuvius, a volcano, 7t m. E.S.E. 
Millar. Itlsan old tosvn, with acathe- ' of Xaples, rising just now (1913) for 
dral and an episcopal Iil)rary. Pop. a height somewhat over 4000 ft. from 
about 14,000. tlie eastern shores of the Bay of 

Veslerbolten, a Ian of Sweden, ex- ' Naples. Italy. Monte Somma, the 
lending from the Gulf of Bothnia on Jlons Summahus of the ancients, is a 
the E. to Norway on the W. Pop. great semicircular girdle of cliff to 
101,372. N. and E., parted from the eruptive 

Vcslcmorrland, a Ian of .Sweden, cone by the valley Imown as Atrio di 
having on its E. the Gulf of Bothnia. Cavallo, and itself the remnant of a 
The capital is IleniOsand. Area, massive wall which once shut in the 
OBIOsq. m. Pop. 250,517. • huge cone of prehistoric times. Lava, 

Vestervik, a seaport in the liin of scori®, ashes, and pumice-stone are 
Kalmar, Sweden, about 75 m. N. of the fabric of the mountain, which 
Kalmar, situated on the Baltic Sea. during activity emits a large assort- 
Pop. 9970. ment of minerals, such as augite, 

Vcstmanland, a gov. of Sweden, V.'. i magnetic Iron, leucite, hornblende 
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and mica. The amazinp fertilifcv of 
its siopes, on which especiallr those 
grapes luxnriatc, from which the 
wine ‘ Lachrimre Christi ’ is made, 
explains why for over twenty-five 
centuries V., in spite of its constant 
menace, has been the heart of a 
densely populated region. The historic 
records of the eruptions have induced 
geologists to treat V. ns the great 
object lesson on volcanoes, and in 
1844, at the expense of the Neapoli- 
tan government, an observatory was 
established, to which the researches of 
Melloni, Palmieri, and Mnttucci have 
given a European fame. The destruc- 
tion of the noble cities of Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Stabitc, the tragic 
death of the elder Pliny, and the 


each have colleges. In most coun- 
tries the professional status of the 
veterinary surgeon is liigli and ts 
protected by law. In liritain the 
Council of the Tloyal College of 
Veterinar}- Surgeons conducts prt)- 
fcsslonal examinations and grant? 
degrees (M.R.C.V.S. and F.U.C.V.S.). 
Until ISSl the Iligliland and Agri- 
cultural Society granted veterinary 
certificates in Scotland, and lioldem 
of these were brought under the 
R.C.V.S. In inOO. With the In- 
creased attention to the eradication 
of disease from domesticated animals 
and tiie protection of public health, 
the services of the veterinary surgeon 
are in growing demand. All’ state de- 
partments of agriculture liave their 


graphic description of the disaster by i veterinary branches. In the Rrltish 
his nephew, an eye witness, have cast | army regimental veterinary surgeons 
an unlading glamour over the erup- (are incorporated In the Arrnv Veterl- 
tion of ’79. During those of 472 and ! nnrj- Corps, which has a school at 
1631 particles of dust alighted in | Aldershot. A veterinary executive 
Constantinople, and during the ] olllcer is attached to each eavalrv 
eruption of 512 some actually reached i regiment and mounted corps, and a 
Tripoli. Other years of remarkable I cavalry regiment has twenty-two 
activity were 1704, 1822, 1855, 1871. , farriers and shoeing smiths.’ See 
and 1900. i Fleming’s Vetcrinnei/ Obslelricj:, 

Veszprim, cap. of Veszprim co., | Tliompson’s I’ffrrinnr;/ Lecliiree. and 
Hungary, on the S6d, 69 m. S.IV. of i Courtenay’s Te/crinnri/ Mriliciiie. 
Budapest : has coal mines. Iron j Veto, a term applied to the right of 
works, and cattle markets. It has a a king or other chief magistrate or 
castle, episcopal palace, and Gothic I ofllccr to withhold Ids n.ssont fo the 
cathedral (16th century). Pop. j enactment of a law, or, gonerallv, of 
14,000. one branch of the executive of a Mate 

Vetch, or Taro (Vicia saliva), a to reject the bills, resolutions, or 
leguminous annual plant, with trail- 1 mea.sures of other branehes. Tin' 
ing or climbing stems, compound ; term originates in the power of the 
pinnate leaves, and reddisli-purplc \ tribune? of t.lio plebs of ancient Rome 
flowers. In agriculture two races. ; to declare tlielr protest against nnv 
winter V. and spring V., are known. | unlawful measure, which they did by 
'The former is hardy and is sorvn in I pronouncing tlie word ’ veto ’ (for- 
autumn to produce spring fodder. , bid). In lirent Uritain tlie i>ower 
Spring Vs., which arc more delicate theoretically belong? to the crown (?rf 
and make more rapid and luxuriant ! CnotvN ). In the crown colonic? the 


growth, arc somi from Fcbniary on- 
wards, and are cut for hay when in 
bloom. Numerous other species of the 
genus including the beautiful tufted 
V. (F. cracca) arc common British 
plants. 

Veterinary Science 
Egyptian civilisation 


governor cxerrlpc? the power (see 
COI.ON-I.M, Govr.nsoii). In tlin U.P.A. 
the president ran veto a measure of 
Congress ; but notwithstanding hi? 
veto, the measure become? law if stil)- 
scqiiently carried by a two-third? 
began in the j majority of cacii bou=e. In Scot? 
and from the jclmrcli history, tlie Veto .let was tie- 


Ef^tian’s knowledge of the horse , name of an Act passed in 1835 by the 
and its diseases the Greeks and the 1 General Assembly of the eliurch. by 
Romans learnt much. The Romani which it was decreed that no one 
Vegetius (c. 300 A.D.) left writings on I should be admitted a minister of any 
the subject, which in the lOtli and! vacant churcli if a majority of the 
17th centuries were much studied ■ male heads of families slioiild dissent. 

- .. *, in the science, The decision of the Court of S(-?s|on 

vhcrc the first; and the House of Lords that (lie .\ct 
established at, was idfra tare.'! led ultimately to the 


the second at 
Altort. near Paris, in 1760. A l-'rcnch- 
man, St. Bel. founded the Royal 
Veterinary CoUcffe in Loudon in 17 JO, 
and it was another Frenchman 
Liautard. who first established 


college in Now York. Liverpool. ' limpid w 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin now 1 nio?t beat 


dl‘?niption of ISIJ. 

Vottcr, a IaI:o of Sweden, connected 
with the Baltic Sea and Lake Verier 
by mcanp of Uic GOta Ouial. It 
75 m. lonr? nnd over ID m. 
u 5 Wide, Its • 
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also dotted 'tvith islands, one o£ thej VexiB, or VaxJB, a tn., Kronoberg 
clilet being Visingso. i prov,, .Sweden, ' 63 m. W.K.W. of 

Veuillot, Louis (1813-83), a French I Kalmar : has iron foundries and 
journalist, bom at Boynes (Loiret). i match factories. The cathedral 
He was entirely self-educated. He (1300) contains the tomb of St. Sieg- 
cdlted the Echo de Rouen (1831). the fried id. 1030). Pop. 8311. 

Charle de 1830 (1837), and La Paix. Vteelay, a vil.. which in mediaeval 
He returned to Paris from P-ome times was a populous city, on the 
(1838) a violent supporter of Ultra- Cure, 9 m. W.S.W. of Avallon, in 
montanism, and as editor of the Yonne, Franco. It is noted for its 
Univers upheld the claims of the beautiful 12th century abbey church 
(ihurch. In 1842 he became secretary of St. JIadeleine. 
to the Minister of the Interior. He Vezin, Hermann (1829-1910), an 
published M^anges Relioieux, His- actor, came from the United .States 
toriQues, PolUiques, el LiUeraires, to London in 1850, and soon became 
1857-70. one of the leading Shakespearean 

Vevey, a bonrLst resort in the canton actors in the metropolis, playing 
of Vaud. Switzerland, situated about Hamlet, Shylock, Othello, and other 
11 m. E.S.E. of Lausanne on Lake classic rules. In iater days he acted 
Genova. (Dne of the chief buildings of less, but taught elocution. He was 
interest is the church of St. Martin, himself an excellent elocutionist, 
in, which is Ludlow’s tomb. This Viadana, I,odovico, or Lodovico 
town is also the scene of Rousseau's Gross! (c. 1565-1645), an Italian com- 
NouveUe Hdlolse. The chief maniifs. poser, was a native of Viadana. After 
arc chocolate, watches, and infants’ entering a religious order he held the 
food. Pop. 13,596. post of choirmaster at Fano. Venice, 

Vexatious Indictments Acts. The j and Mantua. He is usually considered 
oljject of these Acts is to prevent un- 1 to be the inventor of the basso con- 
svarrantable prosecutions. Prior to ; (inuo. See Life by A, Parazzi. 
the Act of 1859 private persons had | Viaduct, see Beidge. 
an unlimited right to prefer an in- j Via Mala, a gorge in the canton of 
dictment to a grand jury without any iGrison.?, Switzerland, the original 
previous inquiry into the truth of j road being made about the year 1470, 
the accusation before justices in the > and the present one during the first 
polioocourt. The above Act provides i half of the 19th century. Itisatthe 
that no indictment can be preferred j beginning of the Splugen road; is 4 m. 
for certain specified misdemeanours 1 long, and flanked by rocks about 
(see Cedunai, Law), viz. perjury; 1600 ft. high. It crosses the Rhine 
subornation of perjury; conspiracy; three times. 

false pretences; keeping a gambling Viarma do Costello, a seaport of 
or disorderly house; indecent assault; Portugal, situated about 38 m. K.IV. 
misdemeanours under the Debtors I of Oporto at the mouth of the Lima. 
Act, 1869; libel and other offences Pop. 10,000. 

under the Nmvspaper Libel and Viareggio, a seaport of Tnseany, 
Registration Act, 1881; misdemean- j Italy, about 12 m. W. of Lucca. It 
ours under the Criminal Law Amend- ' is a favourite resort and has good 
ment Act, 1885; and indictable I bathing facilities. V. possesses a 
offences under the Merchandise Mark-s ; monument of the poet Shelley, 
(q.r.) Act, 1887, unless (a) the prose- , who was drowned near. Pop. (est.) 
cutor has been bound by recognisance ' 22,000. 

to prosecute or give evidence against [ Viaticum (Lat. ‘ provision for a 
the accused ; or (b) the accused has i journey ’). the last communion ad- 
bcen committed to or detained in cu-s- ■ ministered to a dying person. It is 
tody or bound by recognisance to ; then given dally when death is 
appear ; or (c) unless the indictment ■ imminent, 
has been preferred by the direction or ■ Viatka, see Vyatka, 
with the consent in writing of a high 1 Viau (orVaud),Theohpile de (1590- 
court Judge or a law officer of the 1 1626), a French poet, bom at Clairac. 
crown ; or (d) tn the case of an in- 1 In 1616 he went to Paris and was at- 
dictment for perjury, the prosecution ■ tached to the household of the Due 
is by direction of a court, judge, or de Montmorency. The publication 
public functionary authorised by j (1619) of his Cabinet SaiiriQue, with 
statute to direct such a prosecution, j its strong Huguenot sentiments. 
By the Vexatious Indictments Act, ; forced him to leave Paris. He pre- 
1867, if the prosecutor chooses to be ; tended to become a convert to Roman 
bound over to prosecute, a course Catholicism, but the publication of 
open to him if justices refuse to com- i his Pamasse Satirique (1623) led to 
mlt, ho may be condemned in costs ■ his arrest and condemnation to death, 
unless he eccutos a conviction. : a sentence afterwards changed to 

Vexilla Regis, see Hysins — X ofin ■ banishment. He also published Py- 
Ilvmnblogu, -rame d Thishl, a tragedy (1623), 
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and Histoire ComiQtic (1621). His 
^uvres Computes (2 toIs.) appeared 
in 1856. 

Viaud, Louis Marie Julien, see Loti, 

Pierre. 

Vibert, Jehan Georges (1840-1903). 
a French genre painter, bom in Paris 
and educated at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arte under Barrias and Pioot. Among 
Ms paintings are: ‘ L’Appel apres le 
Pillage ‘ Un Convent sans Ics 
Armes ‘ Portrait de CoqueUn Ain6 
‘ Le Rdoit du Jlissionaire ‘ L’Anto- 
Chambre de Monseigneur ‘ Bailli 
de Sullren ’ for the Ministiy of Marine; 
the ‘Annonciation’; and ‘ Mater Dolo- 
rosa ■ for the Palais de Justice. He 
also ivTote the dramas : Tribune Mi- 
caniqiie; Les Chapeaux; Les Portraits; 
and Le Verglas. \ 

Viborg : 1. A gov. and its cap. in 
S.B. Finland. The government is in 
partplateau, and theroarc many lakes, 
including Lake Saiina, ivluch non- 
communicates pith the sea by Salma 
Canal. There are granite quarries 
and iron works, hut the soil Is poor. 

Area 13,530 sq. m. Pop. 422,000. 

The toPTi, which lies at the head of 
Viborg Bay, in the Gulf of Finland, 
is the seaport for Karelia and E. Savo- 
laks, and exports timber, iron, paper, 
butter, etc. The historJo castle, 
erected in 1293, is one of many anti- 
quities. There are machine shops 
and saivmills, besides foimdries, but 
V. is better known ns a tourist resort, 
the environments being most pic- 
turesque. Pop. 48,730. 2. An in- 
dustrial and ancient city of Denmark, 
lies on Viborg Lake, 24 m. W. of 
Handers, in Jutland. Pop. 10,885. 

Vibrio, a generic terra tor certain 
bacteria of spiral form. 

Viburnum, a genus of deciduous 
and evergreen slinibs and trees (order 
Caprifoliaceic). P. opultis, the guel- 
der rose, is an ornamental British 
shrub, with large ivhito flower heads : 
followed by pinkish berries whicli arc I 
eaten in parts of Europe. A variety i 
of this is the snowball tree, a favour- ( cclonn prov., ypain, .i.s m. ,\. of liar- 


Vicksburg 

the Privy Council from decisions of 
these courts. 

Vicar and Vicarage. A vicar is one 
who holds a benefleo as deputy o! the 
rector, who may bo a l.avmnh. Tltc 
rector, therefore, receives a sliate of 
the emoluments of the Incumbencv. 
The position occupied by tlic vicar Is 
sometimes called a vlKirago, but this 
tenu is more frequently applied to 
the vicar’s re.sldcncc. 

Vice-Consul, one who nets in the 
place of a consul. Vice-eoiisulnr 
ofliccrs of the British Foreign OlIlc<- 
arc apiiointcd in some cnse.s hv com- 
mission from the crown, in otlicr cn-es 
by letter of authority of a superior 
consular ofllcer. 

Vicente, Oil, sec Gil Vicenti:. 
Vicenza, a tn., the cap. of Vieeura 
prov.,V ■ 
of the r 
41 m. K. 

facturcs silk and woollen pomh. 
leather, pottery, and musical Instru- 
ments. Many of the lino buildings 
were dcslpicd by Palladio (d. 1580), 
a native of V. The Gothic c.itlie- 
dral date.s from the 13Ui centure. 
Pop. 45,000. The district of Sette 
CommunI in tlic N. of the prov. con- 
sists of Asiago, Enego, I'oza, Gallio, 
Lttsinna, Poarm, and Hotro, tiliofo tn- 
habitants speak a German patois. 

Vice-President, the next in nink to 
a president. As a rule the dtitles of 
a V. arc ncccs.snrily noininn! or dor- 
mant. In the U.S.A. tlio V. Is ho who 
automatically becomes pre.sldont on 
tho demise of the pmsident during tlie 
latter’s term of oillco. 

Viceroy, one w ho rule.s over a king- 
dom or country in tho name of the 
king with regal authority. ’I'he tlth- 
so far as England Is concerned scene-- 
to be confined to the V. of India. The 
king's roprr.scntalivo in Ireland, for 
instance, i.s styled tho lord-lleutennnt: 
in tho Australian C’onnnonwcidth, the 
govornor-gencml. 

Vich (Homan Ausa), a tn. of llnr- 


V. tinus i 


-aper, and 
al (I.SO.’I) 
:a (lOlD). 


itc garden shrub. 

Lauristinus. 

Vice-Admiralty Courts. The- 
colonial courts exercising nc.arl : 

same jurisdiction ns tho High ■ • - Coiia-r), 

of Admiralty in England; but they a tn. of the dept, ot Ainer l r.inee, 
are not courts of record (sec Record). Ion tho.VIlier. 2b in. N.E. of (.lermnnU 
Such courts aro established by the I It is a famous watering-Plat-n and Ita 
Admiralty by commission under tho (springs trero known to tin; Homans. 
GrS Seal, and may bo abolished in Pop. 15,300. 

.- a-hn iiirisilietion of I Vida, ace \ ETf’ii. 

India ori Vicious Intromission, see iNTiio- 
, having aunssiox. 

extends Viokorslow-n, N. and S., a tn.. Ual- 
■ • prize, tho ! ncy Bland. Lancashire and the home 
tho nary. I of the employees of Vlck- w Maxim 

— . -—I ' ordnance factorle.s. Pop. about 4000. 

, ■ - . ! Vicksburg, the co. seat ot Wam-n 

■ . - ■■ I co., Mississippi, U.S.A. It Is an Im- 
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portant cotton manufacturing centre abdicated in .favour of Iiis brother, 
and baa also railroad Bhops and Charles Albert, in 1821. 
machinery works. Pop. (1910) Victor Emmanuel II. (1820-78), 
20,814. King of Sardinia (1849-61) and of 

Vico, Giovanni Battista (1668-1744), Italy (1861-78). He ascended the 
an Italian philosopher, historian, and throne on his fathor'sabdication after 
jurist, born at Naples, whore ho be- the defeat at Novara (March 23, 
came professor of rlietoric In the uni- 1849). Aided by his ministers, 
vcrsity. In 1734 ho wa.s appointed D’Azeglio and Cavour, and later by 
historiographer to Charles III., King Garibaldi, Victor Emmanuel II. had 
of Naples. His chief work is Prin- created a new Italian kingdom by the 
dpi delta Scicnzri Nuova d’lntomo end of 1860, and was proclaimed King 
alia Commune Nalura delle Naoioni of Italy (Feb. 26, 1861). In 1866 he 
(1725) of which Michelet published a wrested Venetia from Austria, and in 
French translation. Principes de ta 1870 occupied Home. SeelTALT. See 
Philosophic d'llisloire (1827). Sec also Lives by Godkin(1879)andDioey. 
Flint, Vico, 1885, and II. G. CJolling- Victor Emmanuel HI. (6. 1869), 
wood’s translation. The Philosophy of King of Italy, tbe only son of King 
Giovanni Pailista (revised by Profes- Humbert I. He ascended the throne 
sor Benedetto Croce), 1913. on the assassination of hhifather(July 

Vico Equenso, a tn. in the prov. of 29, 1900). He entered the army 
and 15 m. S.E. of the citj' of Naples, (1887); became lieutenant-general 
on the I3ay of Naples. Pop. (est.) (1894) and commanding general at 
11,000. Naples (1897). He represented his 

Victor, a city of Teller co,, Colorado, father at the Russian court (1896), at 
U.S.A., 4 m. S.E. of Cripple Creek by the Victorian Jubilee (1897), and at 
rail, the centre of a mining district. Berlin (1900). In 1896 he married 
It was settled in 1894 and destroyed Princess Elena of Montenegro. As a 
by fire in 1899. Pop. (1910) 3162. result of the war with Turkey (1911- 
Victor, Claude Perrin, Duke of Bel- 12) he added Tripoli to the Italian 
luno (1764-1841), a l^ench marshal, domains. 

bom at La Marche (Vosges). Keen- Victoria: 1. The cap. of British 
tered the army in 1782, distincruished Columbia, has a fine situation, with a 
himself at Toulon (1793), and became harbour only admitting vessels of 
n briga(licr-goncral. He commanded 18 ft. draught, on the S.E. margin 
in the Italian campaigns of 1790-97 of Vancouver Is. It is a well-built, 
and 1799-80, and won distinction at pleasant city with a cathedral, a high 
JIarengo. He was captured by the school alllliated to M’Gill University 
Prussians (1807) and exchanged for in Montreal, a public library, a hand- 
Blilchcr. At Fricdland ho won the some park on Beacon Hill, and 
baton of a marshal, and in 1808 was j electric lighting and tramways, 
created Duo do Belluno. Ho took ! Esquimalt, the headquarters of the 
part in the campaigns in Russia, Gcr- 1 British Pacific squadron is 3 m. to the 
many, and France. He went over to | W. In 1910 the factory products 
the Bourbons, and was on the com-) were estimated at $4,244,034, a 
mission appointed to trj' those officers | rapid increase in the decade from 
who deserted to Napoleon during the 1 1900. Pop. (1911) 31,660. 2. a tn. on 
• Hundred Days.’ He was Minister . a goldfield, 13 m. S.S.W. of Gutu, in 
of War (1821-23) and served in Spain j Southern Rhodesia. 3. A seaport 
(1823). I shipping coffee, rice, sugar, and 

Victor, Sextus Aurelius HZ. 370 A.D.), 1 manioc, 290 m. N.E. of Rio de 
a Roman historian, was city prefect j Janeiro, in Espirito Santo, Brazil, 
under Theodosius and possibly consul I Pop. about 11,500. 4. A tn. with a 
with Valentinian In 370 a.d. His life commerce in cereals and sugar, 40 m. 
and his claim to the authorsliip of the | W.S.W. of Caracas in Venezuela, 
following treatibos arc alike obscure. | Pop. about 8500. 5, A vil., 118 m. 
These are Oriyo Gcnlis Pomona:, He i S.E. of Concepcion by rail in the prov. 
Viris Illustribiis Vrbis Pomce : De J of Malleco, Chile. Pop. 8000. 6. The 
Casaribns : and Dc Vita el Mortbus chief city and port, manufacturing 
/nipcraZonnii/Zomaiiorum, which were cotton, Engar, and vermilion in the 
first published together in 1579. British island of Hong Kong. Pop. 
Victor Amadous, .see Savoy. (Cliinese in 1911) 219,380. 7. The 

Victor Emmanuel I. (1759-1824), cap. of Labuan Is., a British possession 
King of Sardinia (1802-21), born at oS the S.W. of British N7 Borneo, 
Turin. Ho commanded tbe Sar- Malay Archipelago. Pop. about 
dlninn forccsngalnstthc French (1792- 2000. 

90), who occupied all the continental Victoria, a' British iron-clad, was 
possessions of his family. The first ■ launched in 1887. 11011181 engaged in 
peace of Paris (1814) restored to him ] manmuvres off Tripoli on the coast 
1 iedmont. Savoy, and Nice, and the i of Syria, eho was rammed bv the 
second (1815) restored Genoa. He 1 Camperdoton, and =• sank, in a few 
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mmutes with the admiral. Sir Georpo 
Tiyon, and 35S of her crcvr (June 22, 
1893). 

Victoria (1819-1901), Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Empress 
of India. Daughter of the Duke of 
Kent, a son of George III., she suc- 
ceeded her uncle William IV. in 1837. 
Her succession to the throne sepa- 
rated the thrones of Hanover and 
Great Britain which had been held bv 
British sovereigns since the accession 
of Geoige I. Her reign opened some- 
what inauspiciously. Canada was in 
revolt, but by 1839 Canada was 
united and granted a constitution. 
But at home more troubles prevailed, 
the Chartists were at the height of,' 
their power and small riots were 
breaking out in many parts of the 
country. Melbourne, her first Prime 
Jlinister, was compelled to resign in 
1839, but the bed-chamber question 
prevented the constitutional suc- 
cession of Sir Robert Peel. In 1841 
Peel, however, became Prime SDnis- 
ter, and many Important measures 
were passed. In the meantime 
(1840) the queen had married her 
cousin, Prince Albert of Save-Coburg. 
The ministry of Peel (1841 -40) wit- 
nessed many stirring episodes and 
events. War broke out in Afghanis- 
tan and with the Sikhs, the latter war 
ultimately resulting in the annexa- 
tion of the Punjab in 1849. The 
Traotarian movement, which had 
made a great stir in religious circles, 
culminated in 1845 in the secession 
of Kewman to Rome. In the same 
year the importance of some revision 
of the Com Laws became obvious. I 
Peel, the head of the Protectionist 
party, had his hand practically forced 
by the potato famine in Ireland, and 
in 1840, after having resigned and 
been compelled to resiune ofilec, 
repealed the Com Laws, and in so 
doing smashed the Tory party, who 
went into the wilderness to bo 
educated by the future leader, Dis- 
raeli. The next ten to fifteen years 
were occupied chiefly uitli foreign 
affairs, which were directed cliicfiy 
by Palmerston. His policy and his in- 
dependence did not appcai eitlicr to 
the queen or to tlie Pi-ince Consort. 
The royal policy wee reflected in the 
exhibition which was held In IS5I, 
the Palmerstonian policy in the glee 
with wliich he hailed tlie revolutions 
of 1848. In 1851 Palmerston was 
forced to resign, since ho had sent 
despatclies congratulating Louis 
Pliilippe on the coup d ctal without 
having the sanction of his sovereign. 

In 1854 the (iimean War broke out, 
and in 1855 Palmerston was 
to ofllce and concluded the w 
following year. Still, rclaln 
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the direction of the Indi.ui liiitinv 
by the government did not alH-.-iv* 
M m with the \rislics of the 
The Conspiracy Bill, a palp.alil-' 
attempt to conciliate Louis I’liilint^' 
led to the downfall of Palmerston’ 
but even yet the Tori- nartv were no*’ 
strong enough to hold the rein« e' 
government. In 1859 P.ahiierston 
was again In pon-er in spite of Lord 
Derby’s attempt to hold tiie Oui- 
sen-atives in ollice. In ISCl the 
Civil War in America broke out. and 
caused a great famine in Lancasiiire. 
Pubh'o sympathy was, on the whole, 
on the side of tho Soiitli, and tlw 
escape of the Alabama wa.s reci'ivid 
with gonemJ rejoicings, altliouch 
later it cost this country a ven- 
considerable sum (£.3,250,000). The 
next decade witnessed a gn’at rhnngr 
in the political life of the countn". 
To a very great extent the deaths of 
the Prince Consort (1801) and of Liml 
Palmerston (1SC5) mark a dLstlnet 
division in tho reign of the queen. 
The accession to power of Disraeli in 
ISGS, and of Gladstone in the same 
year, changed tlie politics of England. 
Between 1832-08, tlie Whigs had lieeii 
almost continually in poiver, relying 
for support upon tlio middle clas-ej 
who had been enfranclilscd by tlie 
Reform Act of 1832. Tlie aece-ioii 
to power of Disraeli marks tlie Ik- 
ginning of Conson-atlvc power, 
a Tory party wlio realised tlie con- 
servative tendencies of tlio loner 
middle classes, sought to onfraiicliiw 
them, and wero prejiarod to move 
with the times : tlio acce5.'loii to 
power of Gladstone marks the lie- 
ginning of a Liberal party who were 
more progressive and. for want of a 
hotter word, more radical than tliclr 
Vliig forebears. Disraeli succeeded 
to power in ISCS, but tlie time of the 
Conservatives had not yet come: he 
wn.s defeated on tho question of tlie 
dlscsuibli.slimcnt of tlie Cliiircli in 
Ireland, and Glad.stone siirceeded. 
He was In power hetivccii the 
18GS-74. During tliat period many 
sweeping racasiire.s wero liitrodiieed 
and passed; tho Irlsli Cliureli wa.s 
disestablisliod, an Irish Land .\et, 
an Elementaiy Education Act, a 
Ballot Act, and a .ludlcature .\el 
were passed, and piircliase wits nhu- 
lislicd In the nraiy. All tlie-e nua- 
surcs, altliough good, were startiliig, 
and in the slglit of many old Tories 
almost rcvolutlonar}-. Tlio qiicon did 
not view them all witli pleasure, and. 
Indeed, was held to object to “ome of 
them. In 1S7I, however, tlie dissolu- 
tion was succeeded by a Coii“crvnUve 
and Disraeli liceame for 
c rcallu a Prime 5Ilnl-ter 
Tlio keynote of Dl'- 


tho queen were not of tlie best, aim i iiieu i 
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ism, called bj- his political opponents succeeded by Rosebery, who was 
• jincrolsm.’ In 1875 he bought up the defeated in 1895 on the ‘cordite 
Krealcr number of the Suez Canal vote,' and the Conservatives and 
shares, which proved of overwhelm- Unionists as a coalition returned to 
in? importance in the pursuance of power. Salisbury became pre nJer 
our Kcyptian policy at a later date, for the third time. This ministry 
In 1870 the queen adopted the title witnessed the Jameson raid (1896), 
of Empress of India, India havin? the advance into the Sudan and the 
become a cro\vn colon}- after the Pup- quarrel with the French in the 
pression of tlio Mutiny. The policy matter of Fashoda which nearly 
of Disraeli (or EeaconsCeld as he then led to war. In 1899 the trouble with 
was. liavin? accejited an earldom in the Boers in South Africa, which had 
1870) in the Xear East was bitterly been acute since 1896. resulted in the 
attacked by Gladstone, but the Con- outbreak of the Sontli African War. 
?res3 of Berlin, followed by the Treaty In 1900 the Australian Common- 
of Berlin in 1878, was supported by wealth Bill was passed, and the Borer 
the ?reater part of the inhabitants massacres led to international inter- 
of Great Britain. In 1879 the Zulu vention in Clilna. In the January of 
War was brought to a successful the next year Queen Victoria died, 
close, and in the same year the cele- She had celebrated her Diamond 
brated Slidlotliian carapaiim brought Jubilee in 1897, and had reigned for a 
to an end the Conservative povem- longer period than any previous 
ment. The Liberals were returned to sovereign. She liad shown herself, on 
power with a large majority, and the whole, a constitutional monarch, 
Glad.'-tone became premier for the but one with a keen insight into her 
second time. In 1881 the Boor Var orvn prerogative. Throughout the 
and the defeat of Colley at Jlajuba empire she was known and loved, and 
ivas followed by the granting of in- In the latter years of her reign was 
dependence to the Boers. British a most popular sovereign. See Bio- 
supremacy in Egypt was established urapjiical Bidionary ; Lee, Lf/e oj 
by the battle of Tel-el-Kebir (1882), Queen Vidoria, 1904. 
but the attempt to evacuate the Vicloria.EugenieJuli3Ena(6.1887), 
Sudan was not so fortunate, and the only daughter of the late Prince 
Gordon was Wiled at Khartoum be- Henry Maurice of Battenberg and the 
fore the relieving party could reach Princess Beatrice. In lOOCshemarried 
him. The adair created much feeling King Alphonso XIII. of Spain, and 
in the country at the time, but there has two sons and two daughters, the 
seems little doubt now hut tliat Ih-ince of the Asturias being bom in 
Gordon reversed the policy of evacna- 1907. 

tinn wlien lie landed in Egj'tit. Ire- j Victoria, Lake, or Zor-kul, or Saiy- 
land had been a source of constant kul, lies at an altitude of 13,400 ft. on 
trouble, and the Irish Land League | the Great Pamir, in Ferghana, Rus- 
was persistent in its demands forj.sian Tnrke.stan, Central Asia. It is 
Horae Rule. Tlic disorder culminated la vestige, gradually diminishing in 
in the l-’homi.x Park murders in i 882. j size, of a prehistorid period of gJacia- 
This was followed by a Crimes .\ct ’ tion, and is probably not the true 
wlilcli for a time restored order. In i source of the Oxus. 

1885 Salisbury formed a ministry! Victoria Cave, situated IJ m, N.E. 
which, liowever, only lasted six ■ of .Settle in Yorkshire, 900 ft. above 
months, at the end of whicli Glad- 'the Pjbble, and 1450 ft. above the 
stone again n/tumed to power. He sea. Romano-Celtic antiquities, in- 
liad determined tliat the policy of eluding coins, pottery, and bronze 
coercion rnu.-t cease in Ireland, and ! ornaments and implements, were dls- 
introduced a Home Rtile Bill which ' covered in the uppermost layer, and 
split the Liberal party, who were ' in a lower the bones of the elephant, 
defeated. Salisbuiy's second admims- ■ hvama, rhinoceros, and bear. It was 
iration was formed in July 1866, and first explored in 1837. 

Ia.sted until 1892. In 1887 the queen , Victoria Cross, a special decoration 
celebrated her Jubilee, Attempts ; which can be conferred on officers or 
were made to iiroinote order in Ire- 1 men of the army or navy for some 
land, free edneation was c.=tabll-=hed, -special deed of’ bravery. It was 
and connty councils set up. During | founded by Queen Victoria towards 
this administration the Lihcral dis-'the conclu-sion of the Crimean War 
sentients from Home Rule, called I (1856). It consists of a Maltese cross 
Lihcral Unionlstp, generall}- sup- ! made of bronze, bearing in the centre 
ported the Conservatives. In 1892 ' the royal crown surmounted by a 
Gladstone became premier for the ' lion, arid with the scroll superscribed 
murth time, and introduced a second • ' For Valour.’ The winning of the 
Rome Rule Bill. This wn.s defeated |V. C. carries with it a pension of £10 
in Uie Lords, and Gladstone retired i per annum, which can, under special 
from leadership and politics. He was 'circumstances, be made up to £50. 
xn p 
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Consult The V.C, : He Heroes and 
their Valour, by D. H. Parry. 191.3. 

Victoria Day. see Empirb'D.vt. 

Victoria Falls, The (native name 
Mosioatunya, ‘ smoke sounds there ’), 
ereat waterfalls upon the R. Za- 
besi, in Rhodesia, Central Afrir 
1100 m. from the sea; discovered 
Dr. Livingstone in 1S55. Above the 
falls the river is flat and broad, 
dotted tvith thickly wooded islands. 
At tliis point it is some ISGOyds. wide, 
and then drops over a chasm evtend- 
iu" the whole breadth and varying 
from 250 to nearly 100 ft. Its course 
is impeded by an opposite wall, 
nearly as liigh, the water escaping 
through a channel of 100 ft. width, 
tlvrough the ‘ Boiling Pot,' into the 
Grand Canon, now spanned by u 
splendid bridge. Great clouds of mist 
rise from the seetliing waters, winch 
.are tisible for 20 m. The railway to 
Buluwayo was opened up in 1905, 
and the falls are also coiuiected by 
rail with Capo Town (1C12 m.). 

Victoria Land was so named after 
Queen Victoria, and was discovered 
in 1841 by Captain James Clark Ross. 
It is a region of the Antarctic lying 
between 180’ and 150’ E. long. Ross 
followed its margin as far as 78’ 4' S. 
lat. Here ore situated Mt. Erebus 
and Jit. Jlclboumo, which belong to 
a lofty chain. 

Victoria League. This league was 
established in 1901 shortly after the 
celebration of Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee. Its objects uro to 
promote an intimate understanding 
and general rapprochement between 
the people of the United Kingdom 
and those of the colonies and de- 
jiendencics, to pro\idc literature for 
settlers in the more outlying colonics, 
and to act as a centre for the receipt 
and distribution of information re- 
garding the Briti ' ’ T'-" 

head oflico is c 
2 Wood Street, 
managed by a councu auu 
committee, has a membeiship of over 
10,000, and had an income (1910) of 
over £2000. . 

Victoria Mount, the culunuating 
point (13,121 ft. liigh)_^in the Owen 
Stanley Range of J.'ew Guinea, which 
rises in the S.E. _ , 

Victorian Order, The Royal, eee 
OltDEBS OP KNiGirmooD. 

Victoria Nyanza, the largest lake of 
Afi-ica, having an area of over 20,000 
so. m. As a fresh-water lake it is In 
size second to Lake Superior alone. 
The Victoria Kyanza is ,sitti“red on 
the equator and bounded by Bntlsii 
Uganda and German E. .tfrica, and 
forms the cliiet reservoir of the Mlc. 
On the N.E. lies Knvlrondo Baj .and 
on the S.E. is the large .speke Gulf, 
and the narrow inlet of .simith r-onnd 


VictuaUing 


to tlie s. The chief inlets on the W- 
are Berkeley Boy, Jlacdonald B-a)-, 
and Xapoleon Gulf. The coast is 
broken up by ntimerous islands, the 
chief being Bukn.sn, Sesse. Ukcrvwe. 

I ni..i Rusung. 1 , mid 

. ■ How the K.T 
,, . ' • Nrola. and 

Jlara Dobagh. and its only outlet is 
the Xilc. The southern region ol the 
lake was discovered by Speke in 15,15 
and the northcni part in ISfil. St.an- 
ley .sailed round it in 1S75 and 
and Baumann in 1892. Commnndrr 
M hitchouEe completed his survev of 
the coast and islands in 1900. ‘ 

Victoria Regia, Queen Victoria, nr 
Royal Water Lily, a m.agnhloi'at 
aquatic plant (order Xymphnettn'). 
native of S. American rivers. It has 
a thick, fleshy root stock, and liiico 
tray-like leaves from G-12 ft. in dla- 
nictcr. green above and purple or 
violet beneath. The flowers are very 
largo and fragrant. It Is grorni in 
tanks in stovchouses. 

Victoria University, The, Manchej- 
ter, was founded in IS.Sn. It nos 
formed from the union of Gwens Col- 
lege, Unlversit)- College, Llverpooi. 
and Yorkshire College, Leeds. This 
constitution contimicd until 1903. 
tvhen the Leeds College mis foniied 
into a separate university. In flie 
next year Leeds also established it.s 
omi university. V. U. has a n'gulnr 
course of study for Its degree.s. and tbii* 

■, '■•'-'-ady. 

• V. i ■ '.Vest 

■ ■ '.'aea, 

■ s ‘ ■ nilh 

The town is uiun .u, <.i. ...... ..-e of 

4100 It. Pop. 3000. 

Viet ■ . . ' •.tll.'sl.ln, •JKH 

tons, .’ ■ ■ 

1765), ■ ■ ■ 

in-chic 

dagshi ' ■ . . • ■ 

•altar . 

ind of f.t... '• ■ ■ 

ind Trafalgar (1.S05). .1 forniiT 

Victory wn.s, llagship of ."Slr John 
Hawkyns at the defeat of the Sp.aiiisfi 
Armada (15SS). 

Victualling, see R.itiov.s. 

Victualling Bill, an aiithorlsntloii 
issued hv the customs lioiiso permu- 
ting the'emharkatlon by the captain 
of an outward-hound vessel of stieli 
bonded .stores ns are needed for lie- 


voyage. 

Victualling Yards. There are llm-c 
large naval V. W hi Koalotul: the 
Royal Victoria at Deiitford, tlie 
Rova! Clarence at Gosjiort. ami the 
Royal William at Plymouth. Theie 
aro also the Royal Alexander a' 

' i--.'iaodi. ami yards at 
■ ■ . ■ . ■ ilda. Cape ot 

■ ■ Wel-hnl-Wei. 
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Vicuna, or Vicugna (Auchcnia 40 to50 ft-higli-wliicli has ten reguiar 
vicunin), a small ruminant., native of bastions, and forms altogether what 
Bolivia and X. C^ile. Its soft silky fnr is called the Bastei, now one of the 
or wool Is brown in colour, and much most favourite promenades of V., 
vttluedfortlieniannf.ofclioicefabrics. commanding a very fine view. The 
The V. is verj- wild, active, and sure- inner or old city is very irregularly 
footed, and is much hunted. built; most of the streets are crooked 

Vida, Marco Girolamo (14!!0-1.'5GC), and narrow. The old city is the most 
a I>atin poet, bom at Cremona. He fashionable: it contains the palaces 
became a canon of .St. .lohn Batcran of the emperor, of many of the prln- 
at Rome; was appointed Prior of St. cipal nobility, the public offices, the 
Silvester, Tivoli, bv Pope Leo X., and finest churches, and most of the 
Bishop of .\]ba by Clement VII. museums and public collections, the 
(1532). His chief poems are: Chrislias, colleges, the exchange, and the most 
1535 ; fJe Arte Poeilot, and Scacclda: splendid shops. The public buildings, 
LvrhiK. .See Life by Lancetti, 1840, palaces, churches, etc., are very 
Vidal, Peiro Uf. 12th century), a numerous. The cathedral, dedicated 
Provencal tronbadotJr, bom at Ton- to St. Stephen, is a beautiful Gotliic 
louse. He became a favourite at the stmeture. The Burg, or imperial 
courts of, Alfonso II. of .Aragon, palace, is an old irregular edifice 
Alfonso VIII. of Castile, and Barral, built at different times; it contaim 
Viscount of ilarseille.s. He probably the imperial jewel office. The Im- 
went on n cra.sade with Boniface de perial Library connected with the 
Montferrat. Ilis .S'onas were published Burg is a handsome edifice, contain- 
by Bartech (1857). .See Life by ing above 300,000 volumes and 
.Sehopf, 1887. 16,000 manuscripts. The principal 

Vidocq, Eugene Francois (1775- establishment for education i.s the 
1S57), a French criminal and detec- university, founded by Duke Rudolph 
live, bom at Arras. He engaged in a IV. in 1365. It is attended by above 
series of discreditable escapades, was 2000 students, and has 80 professor?; 
for a time an acrobat, and served in has a librarv- of 100,000 volumes, an 
the army. In 1706 he was convicted observatory, a botanic garden, a 
of forgery in Paris and sentenced to veterinary school, and other append- 
eight years In the galleys. He escaped ages. The Josephinum, founded by 
and In 1809 entered the secret police Joseph II., is a medical institution for 
of Paris, and in 1812 was made chief the instruction of surgeons for the 
of the ■ Brigade de .Sfirete.’ In 1832 army. V. being the centre of the 
his private detective office was sup- Austrian dominions, is liketvise the 
pressed. His J/ifmotrM (1829) are of principal sear of commerce and 
doubtful authenticity. manufactures. The principal manu- 

Vioira, Antonio (1608-97), a Portu- ' factures are silk, velvet, shawls, gold 
giieso missionary, bom in Lisbon. He and silver lace, cottoms, woollen-, 
was educated b 5 ' the Jesuits at Bahia, : ribbons, carpets, leather, porcelain, 
Braril, and entered the order in 1625. jewellery, mathematical and musical 
In 1052 ho became director of the ; instruments, firearms, gold and silver 
Northern missions in Brarii. He was ; piate, watches, fine cutlery, carriage?, 
condemned and imprisoned by the ; gloves, lace, straw hats, paper, etc. 
Inquisition (1665). In 1681 he was . The public promenades, which are 
made director of the Jesuit convents the great places of resort for the 
in Brazil. .citizens of V., are the Bastei, or 

Vien, Joseph Marie (1716-1809), alramparts of the old towm; the 
French painter. He lived chiefly at Glacis, or esyilanade between the city 
Paris, and became a member of the and the suburbs; the Volksgarten 
French Academy in 1754, while sub- ; (the people’s garden); the private 
-equently Napoleon made him a count , gardens of tlie palaces of Liechten- 
and a senator, and decorated him stein. Rasumowsky, Schwarzenberg, 
with the Ooss of (Commander in the and the Belvedere; and the Prater. 
Legion of Honour. The Louvre has in the suburb Lcopoldstadt, wliicli 
oncof hismythological pictures, while ■ i? an Immense park. Great lines 
other works of his are at Montjiellier, '• of railway extend from V., N.N.E. to 
V<TEaiIIe?, and Orleans. Warsaw; N.W. through Prague. 

Vienna, the metropolis of the Aus- 1 Dresden, and Berlin to Hamburg; 
trian empire, situated on tlic right or ' E. through Pesth to Debreezin; and 
.•3. bank of an arm of the Danube, into ! S.S.W. (nearly completed) to Trieste, 
which tlic little R. Wien discharges I Pop. 2,031,498. 

iteelf on the E. side of the old city.' Vienne: 1. A dept, of W. Central 
' . con.sists of the Interior or old city, . France, formed in 1790 out of about 
and the suburbs. The old city is j four-fifths of Poitou, and of Touraine 
nearly circular, and not above 3 m. [and Berry. It is situated between 
In circumference. It i.s surrounded i Indre on the E. and Denx-SetTe? on 
by a broad fosse, and a wall from i the W., and is divided into the five 
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instance of Justinian, Emperor of the ship lines. Shipbuilding is also 
East, who had just deposed Sylverius carried on, and there are tanneries, 
on a charge of having corresponded soap works, distilleries, flour and 
with the Gotlm. lie took a consider- paper miils, and sugar refineries. The 
able part in the theological contro- to^vn was attacked by Drake towards 
versy known as the ‘ Three Chapters,’ the end of the 16th century, and In 
wliich ‘chapters ’ he refused to con- 1702 the allied Anglo-Dutch fleet 
denin until after the Council of sank the French and Spanish ships 
Constantinople. and the Spanish treasure fleet from 

Vigna, Pier della, or Petrus de Vinea America. Pop. 26,000. 

(c. 1190-1249), an Italian statesman Vigors, Nicholas Aylward (1787- 
:ind jurist, bom at Capua. The em- 1840), an Irish zoologist, born at Old 
peror, Frederick II., appointed 1dm Leighlin, co. Carlow. Having pnr- 
hls chancellor, and V. defended him chased an ensigney in the Grenadier 
before the Council of Eyons in 1245. Guards (1809), he served in the Penin- 
Hc was also legate to the papal and snIarWar,beingwoundedinl811,when 
English courts. He was later accused he left the army and devoted himself 
of conspiring against the emperor’s to the study of bird.s and insects. He 
life, and condemned to be blinded took an active part in forming the 
and Imprisoned. Ills publications in- Zoological Society, and was its first 
elude Letters, valuable as a record of secretary, and to this society he pre- 
thc history of the time: Latin and sented his collections. He published 
Italian poems, and Ve Polestate various papers on birds (1825-39). 
Imperiali. .See Life by Huillard- Vihara, see Architecturk — India, 
HreboIIc, 1864. Vijayanagar, see BijaTaxagar. 

Vignette, the name given to a small Vikings, another name for Norse- 
engraving or design which has not a men (g.r.). 

definite border. It was originally only Vikramorvasi, /tre Kalibasa. 
employed ns a term in architecture to Vilayet, on administrative div. or 
designate an ornament of vine leaves i prov. of the Turkish empire, 
and grapes. ! Vilholmina, a tn. in the Ifin of 

Vignola (Giacomo Barozzi, or Vesterbotten, Sweden, about 115 m. 
Barocchi) (1507-73), a celebrated W.X.W. of Umea. Pop. 7368. 

Italian architect, born at Vignola. Vilkomir (Polish Wilkcmierz), a tn. 
near Jlodcna. Succeeded Michel- of Russia in the gov. of Kovno, 40 m- 
angolo a-s the nroliitect of St, Peter’s, X.E. of Kovno, It has trade in flax. 
Rome, and designed the Escorial in Pop. 16,000. 

Spain, and the palace of Cardinal Villaob, a tn. of Austria on the 
Alexander Fameso at Caparola, near Dravc, in the prov, of Carinthia, with 
Viterbo, A good deal of his life was manufs. of lead, cement, colours, and 
spent in France, whore he executed chemicals. There are hot sulphur 
several flue bronze-". He v.Totc baths in the vicinity, and about 9 m. 
treatises on architecture and per - 1 to the W. are the lead mines of 
spectivc. I Bloibcrg. Here, in 1492, the Germans 

Vigny, Alfred Victor, Comte de ' gained a ^^ctor}• over the Tmks. Pop. 
(1799-1803), a French poet, born at , 19,205. 

Loches (Indre-et-Loire). He came of i Villafranca: 1. A tn. in the prov. 
a soldier family, and served in the | of Verona. Italy, 10 m. from Verona 
army for twelve years. He published i tn. The peace preliminaries were 
his flrrt volume of poems in 1822, and ■ signed here in 1859 by Xapoleon III. 
four years later hi.o famou.s prose , and the Emperor Francis Joseph after 
romance Cinq-AIars, followed by the battle of .Solferino. Pop. about 
Pofmoi Anliqiivi el Moderna;. In ' 5300. 2. A tn. in Piedmont on the Po; 
1832 nppe.ired his drama of CAoWer- 1 famous for its silk industries. Pop. 
ten, and amongst his other dramatic ■ about 10,000. 3. A fort, tn.and trading 
work may be mentioned : Gwi7(c 7 Jour I port of France in the dept. Alpes- 
la Pciir and Shyloc!:, an adaptation of | .Maritimes, on the Gulf of Xice. It is 
The Merrldint of I'cnice. He left a the station for the FTench Medlter- 
vnliimc of verse, entitled Lrs Des- rancan fleet in the winter, and has 
tlnArs (1864). containing some fine . marble quarries. Pop. (com.) 5000. 
poems, and Joiirnold’im Poi?(e (1867). Villa Franca do Campo, a seaport 
V.’s reputition rests on his poems, i of the Azores in Sao Miguel Is., on 
and ho possessed poetical qualities of 1 the S. coast, \vith .sulphur springs, 
a rare nature. Hec Lives by PalC-o- ■ Pop. 7500. 

login! (1891). Asso (1890), and i Villagarcia, a tn. in the prov. of 
Lauvrlere (1910). ; Pontevedm, .Spain, situated in the 

Vigo, a seaport and fort. tn. of ■ dist. of Canabados. Pop. 8000. 

Spain, on the Rio de Vigo. It has a | Village Community, consisted of a 
deep and spacious harbour, and im- number of faniille.s standing in a pro- 
pori.ant sardine and other fioherics, I prictary relation to a district divided 
and I-" a i)ort of call of several steam- into three parts. The=e three por 
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tions were: the mark of the township 
or village, the common mark or waste, 
and the arable mark or cultivated 
arM. The community inhabited the 
village, held the common mark in ' 
mixed ownership, and cultivated the 
arable mark in lots appropriated to 
the several families. Bach famllv was 
governed by its oivn head, who made 
law witliin his house and enforced 
it without, blit he stood in a num- 
ber of Intrieate relations to the other 
heads of families, so that the riglits 
of one family over the common mark 
were controUed by the rights of eveiw 
other family. Thus, when a house'- 
holder felled wood or grazed cattle in 
the common forest an officer watehed 
to see that tlie common domain was 
equally enjoyed. Again, in the arable 
1 ■ d his orvn 
■ hree fields 

Teutonic 
invariably 
otation of 

crops), but ho could not cultivate ns 

he liked. He had to sow the same . 

crop as the rest of the coinmimity ( in 1702 defeated the .Margrave of 


Villefranche 

of Harcelona, witli nianufactun'S of 
1 °^ 000 ’ 

Villa Real, a tn. of Portugal. 4.7 m 
from Oporto. It Is the capital of the' 
prov. of Villa Real, and has trad ’ in 
Uye stock, wine, and mineral water-- 
Pop. GSOO. 

X .Villareal, a tn. in the prov. of C.k. 
tcllon, Spain. 4 m. S. of Castcllou ih- 
la Plana. Pop. 1G,600. 

Villa Real do Santo Antonio, a tn. 
and port of Portugal in the dl-i. of 
Faro, near the famous enjqKT iidne-i 
of Sfio Domingo. Pop. 5‘iOO. 

Villa Rica, a tn. in Panicnnv. 75 
m. E.S.E. of Asuncion. It is chietlv 
noted for the manufacture of tob.nerd. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Villa Rosa, a tn. in Sicllv. 11 in. 
N.E. of Caltanisetta. Pop! (com.! 
12 300. 

Villars, Claude Louis Hcotor, Duede 
(1053-1734), a marshal of hV.tnce. 
horn at Moulins. He served in the 
Dutch wars and also helped thcEli-v 
tor of Bavaria ngaiust file Turk.s. and 


and allow Ids lot in tlio uncnlU- 
vated field to lie fallow with the 
others; i.c., he must do tiotliing to 
interfere with the right of tlic other 
households. See Jfaino. Villaoe 
Communities in the East and West. 

Villa Mercedes, a tn. in the prov. of 
Sau Luis, Aigentino Republio, 58 m. 
S.E. of San Luis. Pop. 5500. 

Villani, Giovanni (c. 1275-1348), an 
Italian phronicler, horn at Florence. 
He spent some time in travel, being 
engaged in commerce, and \isitcd 
France and Flanders, following all the 
movements of the war between Pliilip 
the Fair and the Flemings. His 
great work, Hisiorie Florontinc or 
Gronica Universale, wa.s suggested l>y 
a -visit to Rome at the jubilee of 1300. 
This begins w^ 
comes down to . ■ 
elironiole exten ■ •' 

Europe. It is ■ 
early medirovn ' 

besides being vciT important lor 
Italian history in the )4th century. 
It was continued by JIattco V.. his 
brother, and Matteo’s son, Filippo 
V., who take tlie clironiclc down to 

^^vlila Nova do Gaia, see Gam, V 11.1.A 
XOVADE. , 

Villanueva: 1. A tn. of Spain in the 
nrov. of Andalusia. 28 m. from Aln- 
laga. Pop. SOaO. 2. A com. of 
Spain in Galicia, 12 m. from Ponte- 
vedra. Pop. 7000. 

Villanueva do la Serena, a thriving 
tn. of W. Spain in tlio prov. of Rada- 
joz» voted for its wine and fruit, 
especially melons. Pop. 13yo00, , 

Villanuova-y-Geltni, a seaport tn. ; 
on the K. coast of Spain in the pror. 


Baden at Kriedllngen. For tliB vic- 
tory ho wa.s made a marslial. and in 
170!) was sent to comiimml the niaiii 
army opposing Eugene and Marl- 
borough on the X. frontier, but was 
woimdcd (It .Malplaquet. He was at 
tlie head of the Inst army Fninre 
could raise, ond saved Ids countrj" I'y 
his victory at Dcnntn (1712), when he 
fell upon the British and Duteli under 
Albemarle and drove Prince Kngi'iic 
under the walls of Hmssels, negotiat- 
ing the Pence of Bastott (1714). He 
played a conspicuous part in the poll- 
tic-s of the regency period ns the prin- 
cipal opponent of Cardinal Iluhni-, 
and took the Held for the Inst time In 
the Wnr of the Polish SaccfS'iim 
(1734). He wns one of the greale-t 

French history. 

'i . . ' .a genus of anuntle or 
■ lit* (order Gonllanneeiel. 

V. has conlnte llnatlng 
. largo yellow-Iringeil How • 

ers. Jl i.s thn only Brltisli specie-. 

Villa Snn Giovanni, a tn. ot Italy, 
situated on the Strait ot Mi—lna, 

7 } m. N. ot Reggio. Pop. 30nii. 

Villnsis, a tn. In the prov. of I’anga- 
sinnn, Luzon Is.. Philippines, on lli" 
Agno, 24 in. S.E. ot Llngayeii. 
Pop. 12,G00. 

Vlllcfranchc, a tn. of Fmncc in tie- 
RhCne dept., on the S.afiiie, tioled 
for Its cloth (Jleaiilolnls). wine, and 
cattle. Pop. Ifi.OOO. 

Villofrancho-dc-Roucrnne, a tn. ot 
Franco In the dept, ot Avey-nin.on He' 
R. Avevron. Theia- are innniifactim-- 
ot hemp, and pliosiilmto qiiarTles, -iiI- 
nliur springs, and tin and argenti- 
ferous lend mines are in the vb-lnlD. 
The eliiireh of Sotre Dame, with It- 
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massive tower, dates from the 13th i cante, Spain, aboot 30 ro.J'.W. of All- 
centtirr. Pop. (com.) 8300. i cante. The chief product is sait. 

Viilegas, Esteban Manuel de (159C-! Pop. about 14,000. 

1069), a Danish ijric poet, bom In ' ViHena, Enrique de (1384-1434), a 
entile. He practised for some time | Spanish •writer, showed fpreat capa- 
as a iawyer at NSjera, but in 1059 he| city for ieaming and wa.s reputed to 
■(vas accused of expressing unortho- ■, be a wizard. He was appointed 
dox vic^vB on the subject of free-wiil, j master of tlie military order of Cala- 
and exiled. He published Z/xs Eto- trava in 1404, but alter 1417 retired 
ticas (1017), a collection of cldver and devoted him.solf bo literature. 
translatlon,s from Horace and Ana- He publhhed Arte dc Trocar ; Z/xs 
creon, and of original jioems, as well Trahajo? de Iltrcules, a pedantic alie- 
ns a version of lioetliius, 1005. gory: Tratado de la Consnlacim ; 

Villehardouin, Geoflroi de (c. 1160- Arte CL^oria, a handbook to the piea- 
c. 1213), the first French historian, , sures and fa=hlon.s of the table; Libro 
bom in Aube. He too); part in thejde Ojomitnlo, a dissertation on the 
Fourtli Cmsade, was several times evil eye and its effects; and a traa=la- 
employed in negotiations, vdtnessed tion of the /Eneid, the first ever 
tiie capture of Con.stantinople in made. 

1204, and was appointed by the Villeneuve, Pierre Charles Jean- 
Eraperor Haldwin marshal of Roma- Baptiste Silvestre (1763-1800), a 
nia. Ho afbenvards served tlie Em- famous French admiral. At the age 
peror Henry, commanding under him of fifteen he entered the navy, was 
in a naval battle at the fortre.'-s of rapidly promoted, and in 1790 
Ciljotus, and received the fief of attained the rank of rear-admirak In 
MM.sinopolis. His Hieloire de fa t the battle of the Nile he commanded 
I’rxse de Ccmelanllnople par leg T'ran - , the rear of the fleet and escaped tvith 
cais el lex Vinilicne L= a valuable j two sfiips and two frigates to Sfalta. 
record of tlic events of the cm‘^ade In 1804 he was created a vice-admiral, 
from 1198-1207. The first printed and in the next year he, with Ad- 
cdltion appeared in I5S5 ; subsequent iniral Gravina pith several ships, 
editions are by De IVailly (1874) and sailed for the IV. Indies, where they 
Bouehet (1891). 1 captured some British merchant ves- 

Villein, in feudal law, one wlio held ! sefe. In coming back Sir Pw Calder 
lauds by base or servile tenure. Vs, , intercepted them, but during the 
are generally believed to have been i night they took refuge in Ferrol, 
cither (1) regardanl or adscripfific ; whence they sailed to Cadiz. Here 
alel/cc, i.e. attached to the soil ; or' Nelson; after some weeks, caused V. 
(2) in gross, i.e. annexed to the person ' to come out with his fleet (Oct. 19), 
of their lord, but VinogradoII would ■ and on the 21st the British fleet en- 
i-eem to have disposed of ttii.s legal i trappied him off Cape 'Trafalgar (see 
fiction. The system of villeinage i That A iCAit, Battle OF). In 1800 V. 
gradually died out after IVat Tyler’s ■ was liberated and returned to France; 
rebellion in 1381. A'ce Vinogradoil’s j he reached Rennes, where after a fev.- 
Villeinage in England. I days he was found dead in his room. 

Villemain, Abel Francois (1790-1 Villeneuve-St.-Georges, a tn. in the 
1807), a distinguished French poli- dept, of Seine-et-Oise, France, situ- 
tlcian and writer, bom at Paris. Dur- ; ated on the Seine. Pop. 9000. 
ing the years 1812-10, three of his' Villeneuve-sur-Lot, a tn. of France, 
literary c-says were croivned by the ' in thedept. of Lot-et-Garonne. Itisan 
French Academy. In 1810 he was important agricultural centre and has 
appointed to a chair of modem his - 1 trade In plums, cattle, horses, wine, 
tory at the Sorljonne, a-s assistant to • and market garden produce. Pop. 
Guizot. In 1827 he, along with I.acre- • 13,500. 

telle and Cliateaubriand, drew up the Villeroi, Francois de Neuville, Due 
petition addre-.sed by the French de (1044-1730), a French soldier, the 
Arademy to Charles X. again.'d the 'son of ilarquis de V., marshal of 
re<-4tablishment of the censorship of : France. He was brought up ■with 
the pre.=3. V. held the portfolio of Loni.s XIV., v.ith whom he was a 
luiblio instruction in the ministries of ' favourite, and in 1093 rose to be 
.‘^pult (1839-40) and Guizot (1840-44). I marshal of France. But he showed 
Ills principal v.orks are: Cours de Lit - 1 tercat incapacity in the Netherlands, 
t'rritiire Frnnraute.Taljleaudu XVIJE IGSD-Slj, and in 1701 was defeated 
SIrfle, and Sourenirs Contemporains. | and taken pri.soner bv Prince Eugene 

Villemarque, rce La Vji.uaLUiQufi, | in Italv, He wa.s again defeated by 
TiiiPDonr. CUKVm: Higau Hep-saet, ; Marlborough at Rainiilies, 1700, after 
' tit:. I which lie lived the life of a courtier. 

Villcmomble, a tn. in the dept, of Villers-Cotterets, a tn. in the dept. 
&.'ine. France, having gj-jisum quar-lof Ai-sne, France, and the birthplace 
rie-- Pop. about 5000. lot the elder Duma.=. Pop. (com.) 

ViUcna, n tn. in the prov. of Ali-i.0300. 
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Villerupt, a tn. in the dopt. 
Meurthe'eb-jMoselle, France, havins 
blast furnaces. Pop. 6600. 

Villeurbanne. a tn. in the dept. 
Rhone, I ranee, 3 m. E. of Lyons. The 
chief manufs. are liqueurs and chemi' 
cals. Pop. 34,000. 

ViUiers, see CIiAKEndon, George 
W uiiAM Frederick Villiers. 

ViUiers, see Bdckikgham, George 
vitxiERS, Poke of. 

ViUiers, Charles Pelham {1S02-9S). 
an EngUsh statesman, grandson of 
the first Earl of Clarendon and a con 
temporary of Gladstone, horn 


Vincelet 


m 

London. He identified hiinsolf with 
Cobden and Bright in the passing of 
the Ballot Act and in the free trade 
movement. From 1S35-9S ho repre 
sented Wolverhampton in parlia- 
ment, and was president of the Poor 
Law Board (1859-66). 

ViUiers de ITsle-Adam, Philippe 
Auguste Mathias. Comte de (1840-89), 
a French poet, born in Brittany. Ho 
was descended from the iast grand- 
master of the Knights of Jlalta, and 
gained a reputation botli ns a satirist 
and a poet. Among his worts are ; 
Axd; Le Nouveau Monde; La liivoUe; 
LeSecrddeVEchafaud.-Moraane; Isis ; 
Contes cruels, a fine volume of short 
stories ; L’Eve future an amazing 
piece of butloonery satirising the pre- 
tensions of science. 

ViUingen, a tn. in the Black Forest, 
Baden, Germany, 40 m. N.W. of Con- 
stance. It manufs. clocks and pottery. 
Pop. 10,936. 

ViUoison, Jean Baptiste Gaspard 
d'Ansse de (1750-1805), a Froncli 
classical scholar, bom in Corbeii-sur- 
Selne, and at a very early ago ac- 
quired a reputation for his knowledge 
of Greek. In 1773 he published from 
an MS. at St. Germain the first edi- 
tion. of Apollonius’s Lexicon on 

. the Iliad and Odi/ssc". t-ncretlior with 
fragments of Philonr 
Tenlco (1778) and c ■ ' 

St. Mark library an ' ' 

Hiad, containing 
‘ Scholia,’ and in 1 . ■ 

Constantinople. Hr 
Greece and in tlie 
ivrote numerous great works, the 

chief of which is Anecdota Oraca. 

Vaion, Francois (1431-c.' 1485), n 
French poet, born of poor parents In 
Paris. At an early ago ho became a 
student in arts, and by 1452 had 
taken his M.A. degr 
little is known of him i _ , 

he was sentenced to 
killing a priest in a sti 
saw him again in tr ‘ 

following year lie was accuseu lu 
being the ringleader of a gang of 
burglars, and scntoncod, with others, 
to be hanged. Having appm ed, ho 
was hanfshed and went t-o IlOTis-siUon 


m Daupiunti, but in 1461 ho w.-is 
again caught at his old game and im- 
prisoned at Jleung-sur-Loirc. Brin- 
released he was promptly Involved in 
a street quarrel and axmln arrc-sttvl 
tortured, and condemned to In’ 
hanged, but the sontcuce ivn.s com- 
muted to banisiiment, 1463, and 
from tliis time V. passes from liistory. 
Me was tltc author of Grand Te.d/:- 
went, Pelit Testament, and some 
forty or fifty sliort pieces, ciilriir 
halladcs, notably: Batlndc des Datni< 
du Temps Jadis; Im Grossc Marpet; 
Ballade des Pendus; Ballade pour sa 
Mire; Begrets de la Belle Ilenuliniirt. 
The best modern editions of V.’s 
poems are tlioso of Paul I,acrolx, 
Pierre Jannet, Longnoii (1S.'I2). 
Moland (1893), and H. de Vrrr 
Stacpool (1913). Bee. Pierre Cimm- 
piou, Francois Villon, sa Vie el son 
Temps, 1913. 

Vilna, a gov. of European Ru.-ia, 
area 16,100 sq. in., consists of an ex- 
tensive plain broken witli low hills. 
The low land is iiiarsby, and tlie 
country is covered with forest The 
rivers arc inninly tributaries of the 
Nicmcn. Tlie soil Is sandy, and the 
chief occupation Is agriculture. Rye, 
barJey, wlicat, oats, lieui]), and llaj 
are grown, and timber and furs ex- 
ported. Pop. 1,807,000. 

Vilna, a tn. of Rus.sin, cap. of tlie 
gov. Vilna, on the Viltya ft., near (he 
junction of Libnu-Bon, St Peters- 
burg-Warsaw, and Libau-Odcs.sa rail- 
ways. An old town. It contains nii 
imperial palace, the catlicdml of 
StanislniiB (1387), tlic e.atlicdral of St. 
Niclioins, built 1596-1001. besides a 
vnliinblo museum of antiquities, ami 
various otlier biilldliigs of Jilstorical 
interest. It i.s an Iniporlant cenlre 
for timber and grain, wlilcli are ex- 
ported, and an arolileplscopal sec of 
the Orthodox Greek Clmreli, Iicsidcs 
‘ ■ ■ ' . of the 

■ - dthimiiinii 


. - ■ . ■ i . ' . a tn. in 

■ . ' Belgium, 

, • ' lias tnn- 

■ t. 16,000. 

Vimoiro, II 111 . -.remndiira. 

Portugal, tho phico at wlilcli Welling- 
ton defeated the French In •l.sOr. 
Pop. 700. . „ 

Vinnroz, a tn. In the jirov. oi 

Castcllon de la Pimm, Spain near th' 

.Sen. Pop. 8000. 

’ . ■ IT.RI WINKLE. 

’i. -ilor (d. 1 87 1). a Freiieli 
. - VO of Puy-(lo-I)0iiic; lie 

. iself iimliily with stlll- 

iifi., t.iiv. .... -vorks of that kind are 
highly esteemed. Some are In the 
Jfiisfie St Ktlenne. while there V a 
fine example at the Glasgow Munici- 
pal Museum. 
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Vincennes: 1. A tn. of France in the phlets, sermons, and treatises on 
dept, of Seine, 2 J m. E. of Paris. Its ancient geosrapbr, and superintended 
celebrated castle, v^hich now serves the restoration works in Westminster 
as a fort, arsenal, and barracks, was Abbey. 

built by Philip of Valois, John, and Vincent de Paul, St. (1576-lGCO), a 
Charles V., on the site of a feudal French divine and philanthropist, 
fortress founded in 1 1G4 by Lonis VTL bom at Pony, France. He was or- 
The Bois de Vincennes lies between dained priest In IGOO, but on a 
the fortifications of Paris and the journey to JIarseilies In 1C04 he was 
rierht bank of the Jfame. V. has taken prisoner by Turkish pirates 
manufs. of chemicals, pianos, orjjans, and carried off to Tunis, where he 
metal plates, perfumery, and mineral was sold as a slave. He served three 
waters. Pop. (com.) '34,000. 2. A masters, but the last one liberated 

city of Indiana, U.S.A., co. seat of him in 1G07, He returned to Paris in 
Knox CO., on the Waba'^h R. It has 1C09, became curd of Clichy, and 
a Roman Catholic cathedral (1835) then tutor to the children of the 
and a university (189C), and is a rail- Gondi family. He soon devoted him- 
way and manufarturing centre, with self to the relief of the poor, estab- 
flour mills, starch factory, iron fonn- lishin? what he called ‘ confrOries de 
dries, and machine shops. Pop. (1910) charitfe ’ in variou.s towns In France. 
14,895. In 1025 he founded the CouCTCgation 

Vincent, Saint (d. 304), a deacon of Mission Priests to train preachers 
and rnartjT, who suflercd under the v.-ho were to act as assistants to the 
persecution of Diocletian, He was a re^ar clergy ; and in 1G32 the 
native of Spain, and was educated by Mission of the Sisters of Charity, who 
Valerius, Bishop of Saragossa, who devoted themselves especially to the 
ordained him deacon. For professing care of the sick. He was canonised 
his faith he was taken to Valencia and in 1739. 

E ut to death. His festival is cole- Vincent of Beauvais (c. 1190-C.1264). 

rated on Jan. 22. a Dominican monk, who was re- 

Vincent. Sir Charles Edward Howard garded as the precursor of the en- 
(1849-1908), an English politician, cyclopa;dists. lie compiled a sum- 
bom at Slinfold, Sussex. He was mary of general knowledge under the 
educated at Westminster and Sand- title of Speculum Slajus ; was reader 
hurst, and in 1871 went to Berlin as to Lonis IK., and tutor to his 
special corrcsi)ondent of the DaUv children, 

Tctegrapli, again representing that Vinci, see Leonahpo da VnrcL 
paper in 187G on the outbreak of the Vindex, Gains Julius, was pro- 
Rnsso-Turklsh War. Having made pnetor of Gallia Celtica In the reign 
a study of the questions of law and of the Emperor Nero. He rebelled 
police, he was, in 1878. made director against the authority of Nero in 
of criminal investigation at Scotland G8 a.d., being the first of the Roman 
Yard, and while holding this oUice re- governors to do so, and offered the 
organised the detective department throne to Galba. Verginius Rufus, 
of the London police system and j the governor of Upper Germany, 
published A Police Code and Manual . went against him, and the two held 
of Criminal Law (1882). In 1885 he . a conference at Vesontio, after wliich 
was elected member for Sheffield, and I V. committed suicide, 
bectimo knorni as an unwavering ad- . Vindelicia, a Roman prov., bounded 
vooitc of protection, founding the | on the N. by the Danube, on tlie W. 
United Empire Trade League in 1891 . 1 by the territory of the Uelvetii, on 
He al-'o helped to form the volunteer I the S. by Rhastia. and on the E. by 
contingents for the South .African; the R. CEnus (Inn). It was con- 
War (1899), and from 1884-1904 was quered by Tiberius in the reign of 
colonel commandant of Queen’s West - 1 Augustus. 

minster Volunteers. He puhlislied : i Vindhya Motmtains, a peries of 
Ifloncntary Militam Gencraphy. lie- ■ mountain ranges in Central India, 
connoitriny, and Sl.ctchiny; liussia’s connecting at the extremities with 
Adrance Sasiirard; The Year Bool: o/ 'the Eastern and Western (Jhats. 

Fads in Science and the Arts; The\ Vine, or Fffis vinifera, a climbing 
Imw of Crilieimn and Libel. TVjc ' plant, a native of Asia, and cuiti- 
Iloward I'inrcnt Map of the British : vated from a remote period for its 
Empire was published in 1887 (19th limit, which, besides being one of the 
ed., 1912, under the auspices of the|Choicest dessert frait=, is made Into 
loagiie). wine and other alcoholic liquors, 

Vincenf, William (1739-1815), dean wlille the dried fruits of certain varie- 
of Westminster, bom in London. He ties furnish rairins and curranto. 
was usher at Westminster, 17Gl:iThe V. was formerly much planted 
Fwond master. 1771; and head master, .against sunny sheltered walls in 
1788-180'.’. He tvas dean of West- ■ the S. of England, but it* production 
minster, 1802-15. He published pam- 1 of fair-sized fruit is irregular. In a 
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arches or throush iToIes 5>to the 
house, ivhere the shoots are trained 


Vjngt-et'Un, see GASmuNO. 


up the roof. By conliol orthrtem“jai7n?ontho^MokM^e”aSm^^^^ 
perature, and manageraent of venti- 1 S. \V. of Saigon. 


lation, fruit can be ripened, according 
to variety, over a large season. 

Vinegar, a weak solution of acetic 
acid containing colouring matter, and 
is obtained by the acetous fermenta- 


Vmjo, Aasmund OlafssBn (181S-70). 
a Nonveman poet, was the princlnal 
leader of the movement known ns the 
maalstraov,’ which was an etfort to 
mstinguiBh Norwegian from Danish 


tion of poor wine, sour beer, or other literature by the" adontion of a 

'vl.o was by birth 


or Orleans proMss, a small ouantity a peasant and a man of remarkable 
of wine >s placed m largo vats covered talent, uToto a volumo of Ivrira wb- 

•wnhil liilp T’Iia trnfo tone j 


udtb perforated lids. The vats are 
previously soaked inside with hot V.. 
and the ferment (mycoderma aceti) 
soon gets into the wine. Periodical 
additions of wine are made until the 
cask is about half full. The V. ob 
tabled is then drawn oil and the 
operations repeated. In the German 
or ‘ quick ’ V. process diiuted raw 
spirit f 6 to 10 per cent, of alcohol) 
with beer or malt extract is allowed 
to trickle through perforated vnta 
containing beech - wood shavings, 
which are covered with the ferment. 
V. by the French process contains 0 
to 10 per cent, of acetic acid, wliorcas 
that from the quick process contains 
only 4 to fi per cent. White V. is ob- 
tained from inferior wines, whiio 
malt V. is prepared from beer. 

Vinegar Hill, a mountain in Ireland, 
14 m. from Wexford, whoro, in 1708, 
the Irisli rebels were defeated by 
General Lake. 

Vineland, a bor. in Cumberland co.. 
New JerM'y, G.S.A., 34 m. S.S.E. of 
Philadelphia. Chic^ manu/s.^ 


lished m 1804, and SloremU (1800), a 
narrative poem in this flotitious lan- 
guage. He also Issued it in a news- 
paper Dolcn, a weekly review, wiileb, 
published from 1858-70, quickly 
made him famous. .Inothor work of 
hiR was J A'orsenian's J'ieics of 
Britain and the Brilisti, 180,3. 

Vinland, a name given by the 
Norsemen to the part of America 
discovered by tlicm, because of the 
abundance of grapes thoro. Plglitod 
by Bjorni Ilerjiilt.sson (080). and ci- 


Snpposed Norse 
been found at 




insoribtioiLS Imvo 
Newport and at 

: \‘ 

. • • *0 

is by no means conclnslvo. In ilic 
Sapa of Bed Erik wo are told that 
■ from Its products Leif gave llio land 
name, and called It Winclatid.' and 
tliat ‘ their nfterboat was nileil witii 
grapes.’ Sec A. M. Reoves, The Bind- 


JrWiiiUlJi-fJiil*’ ViaiiH I /I. AVVW>V3, J III. 4' 

shoes, and clothing. Pop. (1910) 5282. ino of JVineiand the Good. 1800, wlilcli 


Viner, Charles (1078-1750), an 
English jurist, horn in Salislmry. Ho 
compiled J General Jhridffme.nl of 
Law and Equilii In 23 vols.. devoting 
half a century to this work. It was 
based on the work of Henry RoIJc, 
but was of little value before tbc 
publication of an Alphabetical Index 
bv Robert Kolliam in 1758. Ho also 
founded the Vinerlan common law 
professorship, scholarships, and fel- 
lowships at Oxford. „ , , , 

Vinet, Alexandre Rodolplio (1797- 
1847), a Swiss divine and author, 
born at Lausanne. At the age of 
twenty he was appointed professor of 
French language and 
Basel. Tills position ho bold till 1837. 
when he removed to Lausanne, to fill 
the chair of practical theology In the 
academy of that city, wdiich chair, 
however, ho resigned to 1840, when 
he seceded from the national church. 
V. took a leading part In the forma- 
tion of the Free Cliureh of } oi>dj 
formed by sccedcrs from tho national 
church to 1845, thfs secession liavtogi 


contains excellent lran“lntlons of tlic 
two Icelandic sagas in wlileli tlui 
ending Is recorded, and cjiroftilly 
compiled iilstoricul Information. 

Vinnilsa, o tn. in Podolla. Ilussl.a, 
85 m. E.N.E. of ICaiiiemts. Pop. 
30,000. 

Viol (It. viola), tlio generic name 
for tiio group of stringed liiitnimonts 
of tho 15tb to tho 17th centuries pre- 
ceding modcni l.vpos. Tlie V. was 
made lii four sizes, and lind from llvn 
to seven strings, tuned in titirds and 
fourths: (i) tho trobio or disennt: (11) 
alto, tenor, or viola da Imiecio; (ill) 
bass, viola do gnmbn — corropondlng 
respectively to tlio modern violin, 
viola, and violoncello: nml (Iv) tlie 
contra or double bass, still In use. 

Viola, a genus of pcrcmilul plants 
(order VIoincere) wblcli Includes not 
only tiio violet (F. csloraht) bill apn 
tho pansy ( F. Irlrolor) and Hie tutted 
pamslcs or llorists’ Vs., wliloli am 
among the most adaiitlve of garden 

^''viol'a, or Tenor Violin, tee Vioun. 


Violaceffi 439 Violin 

ViolaccEe, a natural order of plants sevcntj- pieces of wood used in the 
and shrubs of wide distribution, construction of the V., though the 
Hlanv of them possess emetic pro- number mar vary. Curiously enough, 
Iierties. slnee the time of the early Italian 

Violet, the name of a number of masters there has been scarcely any 
British plants, including the sweet V., alteration in the shape of the V., and 
marsh V., hain' V., dog V., and modern makers are still following the 
mountain V. Jl'anv of them are in- model of Stradiyarius, and endeayour 
tcicsting for their production of unsuccessfully to reproduce his ex- 
cltistogenc flowers, yielding an abun- qutsite tone, which is often supposed 
dance of seed in autumn: wliile the to be the result of a secret varnish, 
more conspicuous familiar spring hut which may be more sensibly attri- 
flowers yield little or no seed. bated to the untiring efforts and 

Violin, a stringed musical instru- experiments to which the old Italian 
nient played with the bow, and the makers devoted their lives. The viola, 
most Important of its class. It con- violoncello, and double bass may 
f-ists of a resonant wooden bo.x called conxcniently be studied beside the V., 
the l)ody; the neck, a solid piece of for not only do they belong to the 
wood to which Is attached the finger- same family, but they are yerj- 
board; and the strings, fastened at similar in construction, and show only 
one end to the lower part of the minor variations, while the history of 
body, by means of a projecting tail- all four instruments runs on parallel 
j'iecf.’, and at the other to pegs in the lines. The viola is slightly larger than 
head, the scrolMike termination of thcV..audaI=ocomparativelj-thicker. 
tiie neck. The bod'* conststs of t\TO It is tuned in fifths and a fifth below 
tliin. arched pieces of wood joined bj' tbcV.Musiefor^' ‘ ■ 

side-pieces, or ribs, to form a shallow is called the ten » . 

Iiox. The top surface, or belly, is ten on the C 

rimdo of a soft wood, pine or fir. Tho tone is someivhat grave and melan- 
utider surface, or back, is generally choly, and its quality has an attrae- 
of maple or sycamore, as are the ribs, ti\-eness quite different from the 
Tlie body is so coastnicted that there charm of the V. The violoncello is 
ore two deep inward curves in its much larger than cither V. or viola, 
sides, nearly opposite the portion of and is held between tho player’s 
tlje strings on which tho bow plays, knees. Like tho others, it has four 
Tlic neck also Ls of maple, glued and [ gut strings, but In this case the two 
mortised to a block fixed in the upper lower strings are generally silver- 
Tiart of the body. The tail-piece and ) covered. The signature is the bass 
finger-board arc of ebony, this hard | clef, and it is tuned in fifth-s, an 
wood being .specially necc.s-iaiT in the; octave below the viola. The donble- 
liiUer case to prevent the finger-board I Imss is laigest of al), having a deep,- 
from being worn into hollows by the [ rough tone. It differs somewhat from 
idayer's fingers. Sound-holes are cut | the other stringed instruments chiefly 
in the belly in the form of an / on j in having sloping shoulders, and in 
eil her side of the bridge. Tho brieve | being differently tuned. Formerly 
i(-ejf is of maple, cut in a peculiar i doublc-ba.sses had only three string's 
hiiaiie, which has remained practi- ' tuned in fifths — .\, D, G. on the bass 
eally unaltered since its introduction | stave — -but a fourtli string is now 
by .Stradivarius. Vnder the riglit foot : usually added, sounding tlie E below 
of tho bridge — or rather a little way (the stave, and the strings are tuned 
fwliind it — is the KOund-po=t, a small | in fourtlis— E, A, D, O. The mvte is 
I'oimded bar of soft pine, joining the ' a contrivance for fi.xing on tho bridge 
back and belly of tho instrument, and of all stringed instruments to deaden 
serving the double jiurpose of support- ; the sound. It produces a dull, veiled 
lug the pressure of the strings and ; note, which, when properly u.=ed, is 
communicating tho vibration.s to tlie ' very effective. In following tlie his- 
baek. tVitliout the sound-post the j tory of the V. it is neces.sary to note 
tone would ho verj- weak and of a the distinction between plucl:al and 
poor quality. Tlie bass-bar is a strip ' ■ "'hev are, in fact, 

of wood glued to the inside of tlie V., - ■ ■ origin. It is 

and passing under the left foot of the - stringed instru- 

■ iridge. The strings.are of catgut and ments played with a how were used 
are tuned in fifths, the highest, or in Asia at a ver>- early date, the oldest 
Inst string, sounding tlie E on the knoivn form being the ratomeudron, 
innrtli space of the treble clef, and a hollow cylinder of wood, with 
tin- ouicr three the .4, D, and G. serpent-skin stretched on one side-, 
111 order that the fourth string may and strings fastened to a wooden rod. 
not be too thick, tlie requbito w-elgbt It was played with a bow of bamboo 
H imUitaed by covering a thin gut and horse-hair. -To this curious In- 
Hiriiig vvith fine silver wire, or copper strument Indian tradition assigns the 
wire silvered. In nil there are about date 5000 p.r.. when it was sold to 
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liave been invented by Havana, King gained, in competition, tbo work ol 
ot Ceylon. The assumption that the restoring Notro-Damo together vith 
Welsh crwth was the forerunner of Lassus. By 1853 ho was acknow- 
the V., because it was latterly played lodged to be tho greatest contem- 
with a bow, appears to be erroneous, porary architect. In 1863 ho became 
The earliest form in which tho Asiatic professor at tho Ecole dcs Beaus Arts. 
Snstrumeut reached Europe was the in 1S70 ho organised^ tho external 
Persian or Arabian rebab, which defences of Pans during tlio siege, 
became the French rebek, of which a After the war ho hccwino a Tiolcnt 
drawing appears in an MS. of the Eepubl^n and m.l8(4 was elected 
Abb6 Gerbert, early in the 9th cen- to the Pans mumcipal council. Bis 

• — ' ei.~ admission of being a frcctliinfcer 

lost him his positions in connection 
ivith churoh architecture. He wrote, 
many works, distinguished for vigour 
and polish, including a great Die- 
(ionary of French Arehiiceture (1851- 
68), and various essays and books on 
arcliitcotural subjects. See Life by 
Saint-Paul (1881). His letters have 
been edited by his son (1802). 
Violoncello, or *Cello, see Vioi.ix. 
Vionvillo, a vil. of Lorraine, about 
12 ui. W. of Metz. It is famous for the 
battle fought there hetwceii llio 
French and Germans in 1870, and 
knomi also ns Mnrs-ln-Tour. 

Violti, Giovanni Battista 
1821), the father ot modem violin- 

■ •irtistle 

toured 
. ' . 1 Lon- 

don, and was opera -director at Paris 
(1819-22). Ho left thirty concertos, 
many sonatas and quartets which 
are still admired. 

Viper (Viperidto), a fainll) of 
noisoDoiJS siUikcSf luoat ubundutit iti 
A frica and S.W, Asia., Tho eommou 
V. or udder (o.e.) ( ' '{"’.C? 
tho only poisonous 
Others of the genus are the horned \. 

...... iiusselr.s \. d ■ 

rattlesnakes arc also 
. . ' ■ family. 

. . . ! : s, or Kcltinm riifgari.'. 

a liandsomo British plant (order 
Boraginaceie) with bristly sterns and 

.’eaves; and sjrlke.s of ^pYi'Ti i^rnfne 
are at first rose colour, later tnrnlm. 

to blue. , ^ on , 1 , r was 

Vipsamn ■ . - ■ , . , 

tho daughtt ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ . j 


tury. The next development was the 
viol, Which was the immediate pre- 
cursor of the V. A lute-maker of 
Brescia, Johann Kerlino, was said to 
have manufactured Vs. as earls' as 
1449, in which case he was certainly 
the founder of the Brescian school. 
But the first maker who is known to 
have produced the V. as we now have 
it was Gaspar da Sale, who worked 
about 1560. His Vs. wCTe large, 
very arched, and varnished dark 
brown. After him came the Brescian 
school— Maggini, Zanetto, Peregrine, 
Raphael, and others. Earlj' m the 
16tm century Andreas Amati founded 
the Cremona school. Ho made some 
improvements, but accomplished less 
than did his sons, Antomo and 
Jerome, The most famous member 
ol this family was Rfoolo, son of 
Jerome, who taught the still more 
famous Antonio 

1737). The latter set the standard for 
succeeding generations, 
the Vs. now made are modelled on 
his. His instruments are of a sln^i- 
larly beautiful tone, which has hither- 
to baffled the efforts of the iaosl 
expert of his imitators to reproduce. 
Among his pupils the foremost were 
Carlo Bergonzi and Giusepi 
nerius. In the family of tl 
there were many V. makers, 
fiiipppRsful boiDff JosGpil Anc< • 
Ss (b. 1683). Of modern names 
the best known is Vuiilftninc^ of 
The latter city has also 

^°ato«rr(ri7loZ-/™. 
SI «r«:"oJrj.i.“q 

^ohr- while of performers some of 
t^e most prominent are PnR“*},h;* 
(the gre , 

Dhr, 


?o TibeHi'i’l, to whom he bore a tor. 
Unwis. .hot '-‘Lhw 


JSme the wife of Aslul.js GalW 
Vipsanius, ecc .tomHA, .uair 

4llo playini havl had and sun i.a|e| „ .„u„lel,mmy of Bom 

-heir great exponents, wnuc m Brlti.sh India. 37 'run 

Dragonr““ '’’"'5-’640' there extsted | baj , b™-," „,,out 2 


fame" 

bass. . , I . . ■ ■ 

Violle-- -I. ’ , ■ .. . ■ 

(1814-7i . ■ . . 
writer, ■ ‘ ; 

same nt ■ " ■. ■ . • 

and tra* _ ... 

Sn of' many hoi nV ArlcVi 

immense reputation. m loio 


m. from 
2!i.000. 

. II til. of Madni'.. 
12 III. from TInnovefil. 
.000, cblefiy Hindu-. 
..allii divinity, said (o 
same as Illppolytu-, 
-cd to life by 
icst ot Ilbinn. Hewn, 
lb Dlaiia hi the gro'e 
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JETieid about this time. 


Virchow, Rudolf (1821-1902), bom j was deprived of his propertv ; but it 
at Schwelbein in Pomerania, In 1839 ! was afterwards restored at the coin- 
he went to Berlin, and took his imand of Octavian. It is supposed 
doctor's decree in 1843. IVith Eein- that V. wTots the Eclogue which 
hardt he founded the ^rcliic, /fir po/ft. ! stands first in onr editions to eom- 
Anaiornie urvl Phygiolooie. He was a , memorate hts gratitude to Octavian. 
member c ' ■ .■ ■ ■ ' ■ j V. probablv became acquainted ivith 

of inquin ■■ '.■■■■. ' , Miecenas soon after writing hi- 

in Upper ■■ , ' ' ' ' ■■.■■■ 1 Ecloyue.<, in which Mtecenas is not 

burg (1848) on account of political 1 mentioned. His most finished work, 
views. In 1S5G he became professor j the Georgica, was undertaken at the 
of pathological anatomy in Berlin, -suggestion of ZiIaicena3((?eorp.,iii. 41); 
His Cdlvlar Palholo'ju was published and was completed after the battle of 
in 185S ; two other volumes, Hie | Actinm. 31 n.c., while Octavian was 
KTanJthafien GeechwuUle, between : in the East. V. appears to have com- 
1803 and 1807 : Vier Jle/len fiber jmenced the 
L^en urul KranUtein appeared in j 
1802 ; I/Htre von den 'J'richinen in • 

1 805. He was the first to consider all j 
tissue as formed of colonies of cells, | 
and to show that the study of their -; 
life history was the true basis of j 
medicine. He was keenly interested 
in antliropology, and was president! 
of the German Anthropological 1 
Society from 1809. The Royal i 
Society in England awarded him tlie j 
Copley medal (1892), and he v-asi 
Croonian lecturer in 1893, In 1898: 
he delivered the second Hnxley | 
memorial lecture. Politically he was : 
very active, and wa.s elected (1802) a • 
member of the Pru.ssian Lower House. 

He entered the Reichstag flSSO), and 
became leader of the opposition and ' 
an opponent of Bismarck, - 

Vire, a tn, of France in the dept. 

Calvados, with a castle hullt by ! 

Henrj' I, of England in the 12tb cen-i 
turj'. There Is also the picturesque. 

Tour de I’llorlogc (UJtli century), tlic- 
church (13th. 14th, and 10th ecu - 1 
turies), and the town-hall (17th cen-1 
tury) containing a fine collection of | 
porcelain and pictures. V. exports i 
butter, and lias mauufs, of hosiery. i 
cloth, and woollens. Pop. <1900)' 

0228. A pEissage in the 7th book (606) ap- 

Virgil, Polydore, see Veboij.. pears to allude to Augastus receiving 

Virgil, Vilnius, or Vergilius Maro, back the Parthian standards, which 
P. (70-19 l!.c.), a P,oiaan poet, born ; event belongs to 20. When Augustus 
on Oct. 15 near Jfantna In Cisalpine ■ was returning from Samos, where he 
Gaul. He was educated at Cremona ; had spent the winter of 20, he met V. 
and Mediolanum (Milan), and he at Athens. The poet, it is said, had 
took the toga virilis at Cremona in 55. intended to make a tour of Greece, 
It is said that he suhsequentls' ' but he accompanied the emrieror to 
studied at Neapolis (Naples) under ; Megara, and thence to Italy. His 
Parthenius, a native of BithjTiia, health, which had been long dech'n- 
from whom lie learned Greek. He ■ ing, nas noty completely broken, and 
was also instructed by .Syron, an he <lied soon after his arrival at 
Epicurean, and probably at Rome, Bmndusium on Sept. 22, not having 
V.’b ivritings prove tliat he received ; quite completed his fifty -first year, 
a learned education, and traces of i Besides the Tiucolioa, Georgicet, and 
Epicurean opinions are apparent in 1 Aineid, several shorter piecc-s are 
them. After completing his educa- j attributed to V., which may possibly 
tlon, T. apr><iars to have retired to his ■ have been the productions of bis 
Iiatemal farm, and bore he may have ( youth. .Such are the Culex, Ciris, 
WTitten some of the small pieces I Copa, etc. Of aU his works the 
■'I'hicli are attriimted to him. In the I Georgica i-s both the most finished 
dJrision of iand among the 6oldi<u-s and the most original. "Ilie A^neid is 
nfttr the battle of I'hilipiii <42). V, ■ tbc-gre.it nationalepicof the Romans. 
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It IS said to have hceu (oft unfinished, 
and to have been published hr Tiicca 
and Varius after V.’s death. Tlie 
poem consists of tn-elve boolcs, wliieh i 
contein the storj' of tlie wanderings 


Virgin 


refuilt botli camp and city ro.-eaCTiu?t 
tlie decemvirs, and the old form of 
sovernineiit was la'afored. Snr 
Mncaiilny, hops 0/ Jttcinil Howe. 
Viisrinia, West, one of flic Vniteil 


the fall of Troy, nnd[State.s,fcparatedfroniVirfriniain]sbl 
Ills final settlement in Latium. Theilthns an area of 24,17(1 so. m ami 
Rome and the fortune of ris bounded on the X. hr the Potoimic 
1 Rs., while the Vllrplianv 
belonged, are stilftdl.v intenvoveu m [arts, form inostof the eastern fipiiticr. 
the texture of the poem. . must be 1 The climate is agreeable and he.althv 
considered as by far the first of all the ' "h"'!!-' • 


Roman epic poets. Best editions of 
r.: Cbnlngton (in 3 vol?.), with Eug- 

-1 TT....,j.,g j^ngfdea. 

' ' and IVllliam 

■ Sellar’s fine 

and sympathetic volume of studies 
{2nd ed. ISS3); Coinparettl’s rinrU 
ill the Middle Ages (English ed. 
1S95). 

Virginal, see Spixet. 

Virginia, one of the tliirteen origi- 
nal states ( 

hounded on s 

and on the ... 

has an area of 42,627 sq. m., and is 
divided into; Tidewater V., the Jow- 
lying region along the coast: Jliddle 
V., a great triangular plain much 
divided by its many rivers; the Pied- 
mont strip, and the Blue and Jloim- i 
tain Ridges, with the valley region be- 
tween. Agrioulturo is largelj- carried 
on; tlie chief crops being Indian corn, 
wheat, oats, barley, ri'e. bnclosheat, 
liotatoes, hay, cotton, and tobacco. 
But' manufacturing establishments 
are increa's: ■ 
industries 
products, t 
fioim and 
state also , 

of leather and cotton goods, boois 
and shoes, fertilisers, cars, foundry 
and machine-shop product.^, and iron 
and steel fi'om blast Imnaces, .\inong 
important minerals are coal, pig-iron, 
zinc, lead, and gold. The toOi^in. of 
tidal shore on the 


Agriculture employs mo.st oi the 
pop'u&tion, the chU*f croi)S bchicr 
Indian corn, wheat, oat'^, rve, buck- 
wheat, potatoes, hay, and tob.aeco; 
but flour inilling is also laigel.v carried 
on, and there are manuf.s. of lumber 
and timber. Icatber, glass, coke, cars, 
and iron and .steel goods. Carbonifer- 
ous rocks cover most of the state; 
tliey yield coal extensively over hirgi' 
areas (W. V. ranked second in qiian- 
Uty of coni in iflll), and petroleum, 
day, stone, iinie. sand, gravel, ami 
iron ore arc also among the minerals. 
Pop. (10B)> l,22i,119. 

Virginia' City, a city and co. scat of 
Storey co., Nevada, U.S.A., settled 
In 1S59 wlieii tlie famous Comstock 
Eodo wn.s discovered. Tlie mfiies 
tmder the city produce large Quantl- 
tics of gold null silver bullion. Pop. 
(1910) 2214, the deorenso duo to ttie 
lowering of tlie price of silver. 

Virginia Creeper, a name given to 
a number of climbing plaiito'. and 
especially to Ampetopsis vcitchii, a 
beautifully foJInged, liarfB-. imd 


4. 4. ' ■J'irginiaiill.t), 

'■ • 0 bird, about 

g a quail In 
jdge In habits, 
t lie piiniiagv i.s brown on tb,' 

upper parts and yellow beneath, in 
the Enited State.s It Is commonly 
catlcd ‘ hob-white ‘ from the note of 
the male bird. 

Virginian Stock (hfnlminiu vwri- 
plant bell!' 


uuui siiuitj uu 4,.o Atlantic, Clicsa-iftnio), a hardy cniciferoiiL , 
peake Eav, and tlio entering rivers ing racemes of wliite. red. or nine 
have important fisheiie.s. e.spccinlly flowers. Its varietle-= produee a ■-o"- 
of ovsters. The chief ports arc Nor- ce.-.sloii of bloom fioin early spHm, to 
folk 'and Newport Xcire, on Hamp- 1 late summer, 
ton Roads, fomied hv the cstuaiy of Virginia 

the. Tames, on which river stand Ricli-j Virginia. U.S..V. was foundi’d In 1M9 
niomf the largest city and capital, [by President lliqmas •’<'ih'2:on, and 


and other iropoVtaut' cities. Pop. 
(1910)2,061,612..,.. 

Virgini: • ' ; 

which ha* ' ' 
tlu* last 

(lOlOlwaslU.-lVo.tJiiOttiAi^u 

of about 7500 in ten years, 

Virginia, the daughter of L. \ir^ 
^jhius a Ronian ceiiturioii. lier 
beauty excited the Inst of tbe 
vir Appius Clantiins. who instigated 
one ’ ” 


I of ills clients to clnbn lier as ins 

slave. In order ‘ 

cenee )iev fatht' 


openc’d iuTS23. It confers the usual 
decrees hx' cxnndnatfun affrr rtui* 
dcucc. ’lu 1007 tbf jiuinhor ot 
stu<Icii6» was 77(j. , _ , 

Virginia Water, n <lht. nt Kcham, 
Snrrev, m. from hondon. I hr 
lake lies hi the of Wind'-or Or\-at 
Park, and uuk formed !>y tlie 
Cumborlund, tlie victor ot CuHoden. 

VSffdn Wan*, The, a Ufom of 
some humirt'd, b«dniicloir 'T't* 

to pic.scrvo her inno-lnrea ’[‘ji-'.'V/* , ',7: 

T stvahhed V. .t-' a ‘ tween Oi mid .•*’ w.^nuun 
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and 18° 60' N. They belong to 
Denmark, the United States, and 
England. Sugar, cotton, maize, 
llmes,andco0eearccultlvated. Road- 
to«-n on Tortola is the chief city 
(410 inhabitants). Total pop. (1911) , 

6602. I 

Virgin Mary, see Map.t, The Virgin'. 
Virgo, the sixth sign of the zodiac, 
nil, and an ancient constellation, 
noted for its nebulm," situated in the 
head and breast, of which the spiral 
Slessier 99 is the chief. The con- 
stellation is entered by the sun about 
Aug. 21. It was usually represented 
by a woman holding an ear of corn, 
Spica, and was identified in Egypt, 
probably from Clialdea, with the god- 
dess Ishtar. It marked the Egyptian 
harvest time. It is also associated 
with AstraMi, Demeter, and Perse- 
phone. .‘^pica is of magnitude 1‘2 ; 
y 3'C is a binary with a period of 180 
years, botli variable ; t (Vindemia- 
tine) is of magnitude 3’0; jj, another 
spectroscopic binary, has a period of 
72 days. 'There are thirty stars of 
magnitudes 4'4 to 5’2. 

Viriathus, a leader of the Lusi- 
tanians against the Romans. When 
the Carthaginian influence in the 
Peninsula had finally been overcome 
by the Romans, the Lusitanians (in- 
habitants of what is now Portugal) 
rose under the leadership of V., who 
was originally a herdsman. For ten 
years he kept the Romans at bay 
(151-141 B.C.), but was finally mur- 
dered in 140. 

Viridian, a pigment composed of 
hydrated sesquioxide of chromium, 
produced by decomposing borate of 
chromium with water. It Ls a mag- 
nificent deep-green colouring agent, 
notca-iily acted upon by atmospheric 
impurities. 

Virtues, set CardinaI/ Virtues. 

Viruts, ChristOval de (c. 1560-1019), 
a Spanish dramatist and epic poet, a 
native of Valencia, served for many 
years in the .Spanish army. Ills fam- 
ous tragedies. * Ca-.^andra,* * Marcela.’ 

‘ Eli.sa Dido,' ‘ Semiramis.’ and ' Atiia 
Furiosa,’ were published (1009) under 
the title .S'ix /Iras Trdaicas v lAricus. 

Virus, in medicine, the poison of 
an infectiou-s di.-ea.se. 'The tenn Is 
e.spccially applied to the poisonous 
substanci.-s found in the ti.s.sues or 
dtschnrge.s of an infected individual. 

Viscaolia (Lanostnmus irichodne- 
tvlus), a large rodent found on the 
Pampas of S. America. The body is 
from 18 to 21 in. long, and the tall 
0 to 8 in. The fur is mottled grey 
above and yellow on tlie under 
parts. 

Vischor, Friedrich Theodor (18C7- 
87). a Gentian philosophical writer, 
bom at I.udwigsburg, and educated 
at TQbingen, where he became privat- 


docenl in 1835, and full professor in 
1644. His tvritings include: JEslhetiJ:, 
Oder WisscTischafl des Schonen, 1840- 
57 ; Krilische Gany'. 1844-75; and 
AUes und Neues, 1881-89, See Lives 
by Ziegler, 1893, and Oswald, 1896. 

Vischer, Peter (1455-1529), a Ger- 
man sculptor, bom In Nuremberg. 
He c.xecuted a tomb of Archbishop 
Emestin Magdeburg cathedral (1497), 
of Prince Frederick the Wise at Wit- 
tenberg (1521), and of St. Sebald at 
Nuremberg (1508-19). See C. Head- 
lam, Peier Vischer, 1901. 

Visconti, the name of a noble Dom- 
bard family which for a long time 
held dominion over Milan. 'This lord- 
'ship of Milan was practically estab- 
lished by Ottone, who was appointed 
to the archbishopric of that town in 
1 1202, He drove out the opposing 
family of the Della Torres, and left 
his posses.sions to his nephew. JIatteo, 
The greater part of the 14th century 
was taken up with constant quarrels 
with the papacy, and on more 
than one occa-sion the V. defeated 
the papal troop.s. During the whole 
of this century the V, were supreme 
in Milan, and Galeazzo II. was of 
.such importance that he was able 
to marry his daughter’ and son 
respectively to the son of Edward III. 

of Englat i ' 1 ' " 

French ki . 

the arts, : ; . ■ 

Pavla, and was a patron of Petrarch. 
He was succeeded by the joint sove- 
reigns Bamabo and Gian (laleazzo, 
the latter of whom was the most 
pow'crfnl of all the V. He spent the 
greater part of the time in fighting 
against the various towns of Italy, 
and was finally made Duke of Milan 
l>y the Emperor Wenceslaus for a 
con-ideration. His brother who suc- 
ceeded him, and who wa» the last of 
the male V. line, died in 1447. 

Visoonti-Venosla, Emilio Marquis 
(1829-]90C),an Italianstatesman. He 
commend'd his career us a rabid anti- 
Au-strian and Maz^-inl-t: but later re- 
nounccil Mazzini. although lie always 
remained a strong anti-Austri.in. He 
was ofisociated with Cavour and Gari- 
baldi, and was by the former made an 
Uiider-Sccrutary of SUite. He took 
an important part in the movement 
for the evacuation 'of Rome by the 
Fn-neh, and was aino the Director of 
Foreign Affairs in Italy during the 
stn-nuous days of thoF'raneo-Pru.ssian 
War. His policy and his uict raised 
Italy high in the council- of Europe. 
He came to an under-tandir.g with 
France on the que.stiori of its re- 
lations in Tripoli and Tunis and with 
Amstria on the question of .-Mbania 
and the Adriatic. He wa.s one of the 
greate.st of Italian statesmen during 
the 19 th century. 
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Viscosity is that property of matter 
whereby it offers a resistance to a 
change of shape,, the property de- 
pending on the rate at .which the 
change takes place. It occurs most 
. markedly in fluids; and is called into 
play whenever the portions of any 
fluid, liquid or gas, move with 
different velocities, the tendency 
being to destroy any relative motions 
among the parts of the fluid. Fluids 
differ greatly in the degree of V,: thus 
some liquors instantaneously take 
the shape of a vessel into which they 
are poured, e.g. water; while others, 
e.g. treacle, glycerine, take a little 
time to do so. The former are said to 
have a very low V., and the Iatt<w a 
high V. V. is explained by the diffu- 
sion of the molecules an 
various portions of the fluid, ' 
culcs of the faster-moving 
diffusing into the slower mo. 
tions, and vice versd, tlius tending to 
maintain a common velocity tor aU 
Dortions. V. causes the fall of a mist 
througli the air to be slow, the sub- 
siding of waves on the sea when the 
wind fails, and also tho hdliug of the 
wind itself. ^ 

Viscount (from Low Lat. mcc- 
fjytnGS, ' in plfico of csrl* tMOUffU 
0. Fr, viscomie)t the_title of the fourth 
degree of no , 

baron, first ■ • 1 

the title was given to the deputy 
sheriff, who acted on belialf of an earl 
vvithin Ids estate. ... 

Visoura, a genus of shrubby para- 
sitic plants (order Lo™.“thonnc«c). 

The best-known species is V. 

^stletoe; but several others are 

W-V0.0- 
ohok, a tn. in the soy.ot ^ 

tral Russia, on the S ,!in ’ "it 

c w nr pt. Petersburg by 1 an. 


Visit 


was invented by Alexander Jlclvillo 
Bell (IS19-I905), a lecturer in elocu- 
tion and philology. Tho alphabetic 
characters are themselves descriptive 
diagrams of tho shape of the mouth 
in pronouncing tho corresponding 
soimds. and words thus printed are 
calculated to suggest tho spoken 
sounds. In this way deaf mutes have 
I been taught to road aloud and to 
add to their Speaking vocabulary. 
See A. 31. Bell: I'isiblc Speech; The 
Science of Universal Alphaheiics jlSGI; 
A Popular Manual of Visible Speech 
and Vocal Phgsiologg, 1SS9. 

Visigoths, see Gotus. 

Vision, Defects of, may be due to 
affections of tho nervous mechanism 
of tho eye, inflammatory and other 
■ '■ ■ ■ transparent media 

ho light passes, or 
idntion orco-ordina- 
in tho brain may 
cause impairment of function of part 
or tho whole of tho visual centre. 
Thus a lesion may cause hemianopia, 
or half-blindness, one side of tho 
visual field in each eye being affected. 
Toxic influences, such ns that of 
tobacco, are usually responsible for 
amblyopia, in which tho visual Im- 
pressions are dimmed. Paralysis or 
inflammation of tho optic nerve may 
cause total or partial blindnes.s. 
Olaucoma is a condition of doulitful 
etiology; various visual defects nro 
experienced, which mav nroreod 
quickly or gradually tit total blind- 
ness. Inflammation of tho trans- 
parent media leading to exudations 
noturally occlude tlio vision. Aern- 
litis, or inflammation of tho cornea, ts 
the result of injury or is secondarv to 
conjunctivitis. Opacity of the Ions 

• I |)Q (JiJO to 

’ the t{i=f-‘'llC:» 
nutrifUm. 
Iritis is a pailiful and dangerous con- 
dition dependent upon a varietj of 

causes, such nfl'^'ortmi- 

i ■■ 'htruc' 
uy hi* 


lar?er^ndTaSer>ta™^of j ; 
popular ■ . ■ 

number ■ 
the numl 
two mos 
those as 
tho latte 
great po 
has sevei 

SiVfr. . 


hiiiTXCw 

. - «■ ucrocts of 

. L* not co« 

. u conUttiou of 

/xvjrtt.u: thlsisilvifto 

I -ncTvCf*, 

. . ;ier cent, 

id a snmiiei (.ii-i.-rtloii of 
It Is due to BOino i efect. 
in kind, of the nerve tcnnl- 
■ retina. 

Visions, see. .ArMUmoXS, fci’fW- 
^‘^tf&dSca«h:'"'i.> international 
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rents in time of war to stop the pri- Viso Monte, one of the Cottian 
rate or mercantile vessels earryin? Alps, situated in Italy, at the source 
the flaff of a neutral state and being of the E. Po. Altitude 12,C05 ft. 
within the territorial waters (see Ter- Vison, see Mikk- 
BiTOEiAl. Waters Jobisdictiok) of Visp, or Vispach, a tn. in the canton 
the belligerent or his enemy in order of Valais, Switzerland, about 5 m. 
to ascertain whether such vessels are W.S.W. of Briz, Pop. about 900. 
in fact neutral. Warships are not the Visscher, Comelis (1629-58), a 

snbjects of this right. The right is Putch engraver on copper-plate, 
exercised bs' sending an officer on executed many engravings, chiefly 
board the suspected vMsel to exa- after Gnido Keni and Ostade, 
mine the register (see MERCHArrr Vistula (Ger. Weicheel, Polish 
Shipping Act), the log, invoices and TTiefa), one of the largest rivs. of 
charter party, and other ship’s papers Europe, rises in the Beskid Sits, (aiti- 
so as to satirfy himself that both the | tude 3675 ft.) in Austrian Silesia, and 
character of the ship and the nature flows in a X.W. direction to Schwarz- 
of her cargo are neutral. The late wasser, afterwards passing Cracow. 
Jlr. Hail states that continental whence it is navigable fo its mouth at 
jurists are nearly unanimous in main- the Frisches Hafl in the Baltic. Its 
taining the exemption from V. and S. chief tributaries are: on the right, the 
of conttv'd ships as an established Drewenz, Ossa, Liebe, and San; and 
principle of law, hnt himself thinks on theleft, the Przemsa, Pilica, Brahe, 
the principle to he evidently inad- Ferse, and Radaune. Length 652 m. 
missible ih authoritative inter- Vit, Vincenzo de (1811-92), a dis- 
national law, as well as inconsistent tinguished classical scholar, a native 
■nith the rights of belligerents and dis- of Padua, famous for his edition of 
advantageous in the long nm to the Forcellini's Lexicon Tolivjs Lalinilalis 
neutrals themselves. From the Par- (6 vols., 1858-79). Re also compiled 
liamentary Papers relative to the a treatise on proper names dovn to 
Declaration of London it seems, how- the 5th century, entitled Onomaslicon, 
over, that the Britisli point of view which only reached the letter O, and 
yielded to the continental doctrine works on archasologj- and philology, 
that the ‘ neutral vessels nndcr Vital Statistics. There are some 
national convoy are exempt from curiously conflicting facts to be seen 
search’ (see aleo Declaration op in the censuses and regi-trar-gcncral’s 
London). Resistance to V. and S. reports of Great Britain. It appears 
justifies capttire. See Hall, Inter- that though the birth-rate was down 
na(ion«f Laie.^iapter X. to 1912 steadily on the decline, the 

Visitation. Order of the, a religious death-rate, owing to the constant im- 
sisterhood founded in 1610 by St. provements in sanitation and pre- 
Francis de Sales. It now follows the ventive medicine, ba.s as steadily be- 
rule of St, Augustine, but at its for- come lower ; and it is safe to say that 
mation had no special vows. we, no less than other civilised 

Visitation of the Blessed Virgin nations, are gradually becoming a 
Mary. Feast of the, a festival held in longer-lived people, 
the Western Church on July 2, to Birth-rote of England and Woles . — 
commemorate the visit paid by St. The birth-rate of England and Wales 
Mary to her cousin Elizabeth. nacht d it=- highest point on n cord in 

Visitor, the officer or superior whose 1876, and its lowest, so far as Eng- 
duty it is to visit a corporation, civil land is concerned, in 1912. Wales, 
or ecclesiastical, in order to sec that ihowe.ver. reached its highest point in 
its rules and regulations are being, 1912. The Scottish birth-rate showed 
observed, and that there is no serious la slight improvement in 1911 and 
default. The visitation of civil cor- j 1912 on tlie previous five years. It 
porations is the work of the crown, i geem-s doubtful whether the excess of 
which acts through the medium of ' emigration over immigration has very 
the court of King’s Bench, The; much to do with the falling birth- 
bishop is the V. of his diocese: but, on ; rate, because that decrease has been 
account of the number of parishes, ; in a steady aritlimetical progression, 
the visitation is usually left to the) whereas the exce.»s above alluded to 
archdeacons. Vs. arc also chosen , has varied from 60.000 in the decen- 
for religions bodies and communities. , nial period 1891-1901 to well over 
Visnea. a genus of evergreen trees ; 500,000 in the periods 1881-91 and 
(order Temstrcemiace®), The best- 1 1901 -11. It appears from the most 
known species is V. mocanera, which ’recent quarterly returns of the regis- 
bcars small whltlsh-green flowers in ; trar-genera) (July and October) that 
March followed by berries. : the birth-rate has slightly improved 

Viso del Alcor. a tn. of .Spain, II m. ! this year (1913), In the annual 
from Seville, with a mineral spring report (1911) the registrar-general 
(Nilled Fncntc Lanuda. Pop. about, sums up the figures by saying that if 
5300. I the fertility of married women In pro- 
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portion to their numbers had been as 
high in 1911 as in 187G-80, the 
legitimate births would have num- 
bered 1,273,698 instead ofthe843i505 
actually recorded, giving a legitimate 
birth-rate of 35 '3 instead of S4'4 per 
thousand of population, as shown in 
the returns. It must, of course, always 
be borne in mind that the returns are 
of crude birth-rates, i,e. stated in 
terms of total population, regardless 
of the proportion of females of con- 
ceptive age.s in the population and of, 
maiTied women. At the same time,! 


Vital 


no other te.st is available, notwith- 
standing that the fertility of potential 
mothers is only one of the several 
factors governing the rate of repro- 
duction in a communitv. The regis- 
trar-general points out that wlien tlie 
extent to which fertility diminislies 
vrith advancing ago is borne in mind, 
the fall in the proportion of marriages 
to marriagcablo persons, and the evi- 
dence of postponement of marriage, 
must have had an appreciable clTcet 
in diminishing the hirtli-rate. Tliis 


Census 

Year 


Proportion 
per rent, of 
women ag^ 

15-45 year- 

in the total 
population 
of both sexes 
and all ages 


1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 




23-1 

23-1 

23- 8 
25-0 

24- 9 


Proportion 
per cent, 
of married 
women in 
the female 
population 
aged 15-45 
years 

Of the married wonjcn aged 
15-45 years, the proportion 
per cent, at four groups of ages 

Petvons 
married 
to 1000 

15-20 

so -25 

25-35 

35-45 

persons 
in the 
popidat/oa 

49-6 

1-3 

13-.8 

45-5 

39-3 

0 

49-1 

1-1 

13-7 

KHfiia 



47-1 

0-9 

12-8 

40-0 

Elsa 


46-8 


11-S 

40-8 

40-7 


40-7 i 

lai 

9-4 

40-0 

44-1 



Death-rnie of England and JJ'alen . — 
The annual death-rate of Great 
Britain stood at Its lowest point in 

1910, and it was not much higher in 

1911, in spite of the abnormal sum- 
mer heat of that year, or in 1912. 
Anart from old age and violence. 


lent causes of death in oruer 01 
severity : Diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem, diarrhoea and enteritis, org.nnic 
heart disease, phthisis and pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis (but if tubercular 
disaascs be taken generajly, then 
the ' white scourge ’ is easily the 
most serious ^caiiso of deathh 
monia 
birth, 
other 


cm 
tllO 


gonlto-urinar.v s.vstem, forms of tuber- 
culosis other than those above men- 
tioned, men-slcs, diseases oi circula- 
tory s.vstem otlier tlmn nrgiiuio lieart 
disca.se, whooping cough, diphtheria 
and croup, and innuonxa, 

TaMe shotelna the .■initial f)Mh and 
Death liaics of 'England and 
Vales for the decennial periods 
from 1841-1910. 

Birllis per 
Period loo" Iwing 
at all aget 

1841—1850 32-C 

18S1— 1860 34-4 

1861— 1870 35-2 

1871—1880 35-4 

1861— 1890 32-4 

1891—1900 29'9 

1901 — 1910 27-2 


Dm til- per 
i.<x) living 
.7t all B/tC.” 

22*4 
00. o 

22-5 

2I-I 

19-1 

18-2 

15-t 


i “ Bisius * ; 


Ye.ik 


Xo. 


1900 



1901 



1902 



1903 



1904 



1005 



IDOG 



1007 



1908 



1909 



1010 



1911 

^ 



927,002 

920,807 

940,509 

948,271 

945.389 

929,243 

935,081 

918,042 

940.383 

914,472 

896,902 

881,138 


Per 1000 I 


28 

28' 

28' 

28' 

28- 

27- 

27- 

20- 

26- 

25- 

25- 

24- 


Xo. 

.587,830 

r)51,,5R5 

53.5,538 

514.628 

54!).784 

520,031 

.531.281 

524,221 

520,450 

518,003 

483,217 

527,810 


Per lo.-o 
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In 1912 the birth-rate of England and 
Wales was 23'8 ; of Scotland. 2.5‘9 ; 
Ireland, 23‘0. The number of Illegiti- 
mate births in England and Wales 
since 1890 has averaged 37,000 annu- 
ally ; from 1875 to 1890 it averaged 
42,000 ; and from 1802 about 45.000, 
Infant morlalily. — It is at least 
satisfactory to note that although the 
jiopulation (not birth-rate) is still 
rising, the total death-rate of infants 
under one year old is either a constant 
quantity or decreasing. The rate for 
the September quarter (1913) was 
equal to 112 per 1000, being 24 per 
1000 below the average in the corre- 
sponding quarter of the ten preceding 
.rears. It is not so much the death of 
legitimate as of illegitimate children 
that is the blot on civiUsation. It is 
not possible, from the registrar- 
generars returns, to slate ^vhat the 
proportion of legitimate to illegiti- 
mate was prior to 1900, as the retm-ns 
draw no such distinction prior to that 
.rear. It may be stated generally that 
ill England and Wales that of every 
1000 legitimate male infants (under 
one year) born, about 130 die ; of 
every 1000 legitimate female infants, 
iiliout 110 ; of every 1000 illegitimate 
mule and female infants bom, 250 and 
230 respectively. The mortality of 
iilegitimate exceeds that of legitimate 
infants most of all in the case of 
deaths attributed to syphilis ; it is 
slight for infectious diseases in general 
and negative for whooping cougli. It 
Is also slight in the case of death from 
congenital defects, bronchitis, and 
pneumonia, but heavy for dianhoea. 
The principal causes of death in tlie 
case of legitimate cluldren are, in 
order of severity, dinrrluEa and en- 
teritis, premature hirtli, bronchitis 
and pneumonia, atrophy and debility, 
convulsions, tuberculous disease, eon- 
gonltal defects, and whooping cough. 

Cotiiparaiive birth -rale of the world. 
— Boiimania appears to liave the 
highest rate (42 per 1000), after which 
country follow Jamaica, (leylon, 
(.'hili, t-ci-via, and Uungaiy (30-40). 
■Vustria, Spain. Gennany, Italy, Den- 
mark. and Indeed most of the old 
countries of Europe follow the above 
willi an average rate of about 20 per 
1 000. England, ns we have seen, is as 
low a.s 24, while Scotland. Ireland, 
and .Scandinavia aiv not much higher. 
Trance ingloriously figures at the 
bottom of the list tvitli the rate of 18. 
!-eo paily Mail Year Hoot:, 1914. 

Vitalis, Ordericus, fee. OKDEP.icu.-? 
VlT.vtts. 

Vitebsk: 1. A gov. of Central Ru.s- 
i-ia.. During the 12th and 13th een- 
t lines an independent province, but 
conquered by the Difbtianians in the 
Tltli century. The area of the coiio- 
Ir.vi- about 17.500 sq.m. lOieurov. 


17 Vitis- 

is undulating and mar.sliy, Jakes being 
a tj-pical feature of the physical; 
structure. It is fertile; large crops of 
com, rj'e, flax, and potatoes are 
raised. The timber trade is of great 
importance ; and saw mills, flour 
mills, and paper mills provide em- 
plovment for a great part of the 
population. The greater part of the' 
population are indte Russians of 
the Orthodox Churcli, the remain- 
der being made up of Letts, Poles, and 
Jews. Pop. 1,502,916. 2. A tn... 

cap. of gov. of same name, situated 
on the W. Dwina, about 78 m.N.W. of 
Smolensk. It is a cathedral town, 
and boasts many fine churches. As a 
river port it Is fairly important. It 
manufactures candles, tobacco, and 
woollen and linen cloth. Pop. about 
67,000, of whom a large percentage 
arc .Tews. 

Vitellius, Aulus (15-69 A.D.), 

Roman emperor,- ' ■ 

of the Augusti, 

and Nero. He ueoame tue com- 
mander of the Roman legions on the 
lower Rhine: being appointed by 
Galba. the successor of Nero. Ri 69 
A.D. he was proclaimed emperor by 
the legions, vritb whose aid he de- 
feated tile supporters of Otho. His- 
gluttony and general ill-living made 
Ids reign short, and on the proclama- 
tion of -Vespasian ho was captured' 
and murdered In P.ome. 

Viterbo, a tn. in the prov. of Rome, 
Italy, obont 41 m. N.W. of Rome. 
ItLs encircled by old Lombard walls, 
and contains Etruscan antiquities. 
Pop. about 21,300. 

Vitet, Ludovic (1802-73), a French 
politician and man of letters. He 
begun by vvTiting art and literary 
criticisms in Le Globe; where lie cham- 
pioned the cause of the French Ro- 
mantias, then beginning to make 
thcm-selves heard. In 1831 V. was 
appointed by Gnizot to the post of 
director of historic monuments. He 
was elected as a deputy in 1.834. In 
politics he was a Conservative. 

Vitex, a genus of deciduous and 
evergreen trees and shrubs (order 
Verbcnacea;) bearing white, lilac, 
blue, and imrple flowers in cymes. 
V. Armua-Cagtus, the tree of chas- 
tity, is a native of S. Europe and is 
lialf-hardy in Britain. 

Viti Islands, see Fiji Islaxds, 

Vitis, a genus of creeping or climb- 
ing shrubs (order Ampelidaceoe) with 
small fragrant flowers followed by 
berries. T". vinifera is the v-ine {qx.): 
A number of species arc grown for 
their ornamental foliage on trellis 
work, pergolas, and walls; one of the 
finc.«t is V. coignetiw. which lias large- 
handsome leaves that are beauti- 
fully tinted in autumn. A very hardy 
species i^- T lobmsr-o.fnx grapi-. wliich,- 
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bears heart-shaped purple or vcllow- 
iBh ieayos, and has been of great 
value m raising new varieties of 
grape-vines on account 


Vivarini 

9“^*' elass in rcliel 
Viatoi-giass (a solution of sodium) 
used with the same result. 
Vitruvius, or Marcus V. PoIIio, a 
Koman architect and uniter, inilitarr 
engineer under Julius Oesar iu tla- 
AfncM War (16 n.c.), and inspector 


on accoimt of its re- 
sistance to Phylloxera. 

^Vitoria, or Vittor/a, an episcopal 
city, cap. of AJava prov., N. Spain, 

Wellington’s viotorj' over the French jfcrfSiJa“omp?eted“nbon'ri&i^^^^ 

m ISIS. Pnr. riOTni «<? 577 I'Phio ! 

1 Ills work IS largely compiled from 
I Oreek authorities, and trait.s of 
arcluteoture (books i.-vii.), water and 
®d’^®°bots (book vlli.), sundials 
(book IX.), machines and mllitarv 
engines (book s.). 

Vitry-ie-Francois, an arron. and tu. 
of Marne dept., N.E. France, 19 m. 
from Chfilons - sur - JIame, at the 
befonning of the Rliinc-Mamc Canal, 
cahed after Its founder, Francis I. 
(1545). It trades in wine, grain, 
cement, wood, and iron. I’aiCnec 
fvmrfi is innnufacturcil. Pop. nboiil 
sooo. 

Vitry-sur-Soine, a tn. of Sceau.x 
arron., Seine dept., France, about 
« m. from Paris. It has imrsery- 
gardons of ornamental and fnilf, 
trees. Pop. about 10,000. 

Vittoria, a tn. of Treviso prov., 
Vcnetla, Italy, 20 m. from Treviso, 
formed (about 1879) liy union of the 
rival touTis Clenodn and Serravnlle. 
Silk and cement are manufactured, 
and theie arc saline and siilpliur 
springs. Pop. (cst.) about 19,110, 
(tn.) 2980. 

Vittoria, a tn. of Syraouso prov., 
Sicily, on the Ciimarino, II m. from 
Modicn, founded (1605) and named 
after Vittoria Colonnn. There Is trade 
in wine, soda, and ashe.s. Pop. (with 
Scoglitti) ahoiit ."2,220. »!'■» 

Vitoria. 

Viltoria Colonna, are Coiai.v.v.v. 
VirroRiA. 

Vitus, a Poiiinii saint wlio suffered 
iimrtjTdom niidcr llloclctlan. and 
whoso day is cclobratod on June 15. 

His aid is invoked against St. VltusV 
dance (C/iorfrt). liydropliobla. ami 

other comiihiints. 

Vivaldi, Antonio (c. 1675-1 n 
violinist and composer, honi ht 
Venice: from 1711 was in St. Mark ■■ 
nrr-iirstra. lie developed the I'on* 

. 'orin. writing about elgbly 
rns; lie.sides over tlilrty oiieni'. 
iijuiir .'lolln sonatas, and soine choral 
music. . , , 

Vivnnditro, a female trader who 
attended French or Continental r<f:l- 
meiits willi refreslimcnts, comforts, 
etc. Slic is now displaced liy the 
canteen. . . , „ 

Vivaria!, a family of Itellnii 
painters of Mnrnno, Venice. I he 
moat prominent members mi'p': 
J.i/onw <Jt. mld-I.'.th centurrf. th" 
probable founder : Kor/oioaoa'o 


in 1813. Pop. (1910) 32,377. 

Vitrfe, a tn. in the dept, of Hle-et- 
Vilaine, France, about 22 m. E. of 
Kennes. It is a mediceval town with 
an ojd castle. Pop. (est.) about 
10,500. 

Vitrified Forts. Forts or camps 
found in many parts of Western 
Europe and the British Isles; built of 
stone blocks, many of which seem to 
have been compacted togetlier bv 
fire. Many theories have been put 
forward in order to explain the i 
formation. The two chief theories are: | 
(1) that they have been vitrified acci- 
dentally; (2) that they ore the result 
of volcanic action. The former theory 
is substantiated to a certain extent, 
since the action of camp fires and 
watch fires may quite easily have 
caused the solidification. It must be 
remembered that this vitrifj-ing pro- 
cess is observable only in places, and 
that much of the stone work that is 
found in these vitrifled forts Is loose. 
The volcanic theory has been practi- 
cally disproved. The exact period 
when these forts were erected cannot 
be determined; but we have examples 
which date back to Roman times, 
if not eai’lier. See Ferguson. Sloru 
of (he Irish before the Conquest; 
Munro, ^Prehistoric Scotland, 1899. 

Vitrina, or Glass Snail, a genus of 
moUuBOE with very thin sliells. The 
animal is too large to retract its 
whole body into the shell. 

Vitringa, Carapegius (1659-1722), a 
diylne and commdntator.bom afcLeoii 
warden, studied at Franeckor and 
Leyden. Was created D.D. (1080), 
professor of oriental languages (1681), 
and professor of t!icoIog.v in the uni- 
versity at Franecker (1683). Among 
bis excellent and erudite works arc: 
Comnienicriti^ Jesaiof/i,'^ f eius 
Si/nagoga; Anaci' ‘ "*' * 

CoTn77ieniarim in * 
iationcs Sacroi ; 

ProphetieWi etc. . 

Vitriol, see ScrLPHcmio Acid, Cor 
pmus. White Vitriol, etc. 

Vitro -Varnish Paintme, «n art 
practised in Venice in the l^h cen- 
turr, but almost lost. Varnish 
highly coloured for painting was 
miked ivith 5 to 10 per cent, of 
burnt -glass powder, the resulting 
eubstence being applied with a fine 
brush (os in ge-sso-palnting) to any 
surface. When dry the clTect I'ro- 
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(/?. 1450-99), the pupfl of Antonello of logical knowledge, c.g. the circnla- 
Messina, who taught him to paint in tion of the blood and the Talne of 
oils ; and Lniigi or Alrrise (c. 1416- therapentics. This, however, is 
1502), a portrait painter. denied by many, who say that 

Vivero, the cap. of Vivero dist, and nothing has been discovered with 
seaport of Lugo prov., Galicia, JJ.'W. the aid of V. that could not have 
Spain. Flax-weaving, fehing, and been discovered without it. So 
coasting-trade are carried on. It is the arguments developed, nntil in 
on an estuary in the I3ay of Biscay. 1876 a royal commission was ap- 
Pop. about 12,850. pointed to investigate the problem, 

viverra, see Ctvtet. This was followed by an Act which 

Vives, Juan Luis, more commonly provides inspectors to visit registered 
known as Ludoricus Vives (1492-1540), places where V. is allowed — and then 
a Spanish scholar and cdncationirt, only for a useful purpose, or in very 
horn at Valencia. He became pro- limited cases for the purposes of in- 
fessor of humanities at Louvain struction — by persons who must pos- 
(1519), and four years later was ap- sess a licence issued by the Home 
pointed tutor to ]£*rincess Mary of Secretary. See the publications of 
England, for whom he wrote De the Anti - Vivisectionist Society. 
raiione studii puerilis episiolae duae Against: Tait, Uselessness of Vivi- 
(1523). Having opposed Henry seaion; Miss F. P. Cobbe, Modern 
VIIL’s divorce, he withdrew to Hach ; Xicholson, Eiglits of an 
Bruges. His works include De Animal. For: Gore, MoralUy of 
iCradendis Disciplinis {see translation Vitnseclion ; S. Paget, Experirnenis 
by Foster Watson, Vives on Educa- on Animals. 

tion. 1913), lAngutE Lalince Exer- Vivonne, Catherine de, see Eam- 
cUalio. 1539 ; He Causis corruptarum bouiuet. 

Artium, 1539, and. Tudor SchooVjov Vizagapatam, the cap. of a dist. of 
lAfe, the XHaloaues of Juan Luis Vives the same name in Madras, India, 
(Eng. trans. by Foster Watson, 1908). situated on the E. coast, X. of Dol- 
Viviani, Vincentio (1622-1703), an phln’s Xose. The European quarter 
Italian mathematician of a noble is in the suburb Waltair. Manganese 
Florentine family, pupil of Galilei, ore, native cioth, ivory, and rice are 
Ho gained a European reputation, ei^orted. Pop, 41,500. In the dis- 
being made chief engineer by the trict of Vizagapatam, rice, sugar- 
Grand-duke Ferdinand, pensioned by cane, tobacco, and cotton are grown. 
Louis XrV., and elected foreign asso- Area 17,222 sq. m. Pop. 3,000,000. 
ciate in the Acadfemie Royale des | Vizcaya, or Biscaya, one of the 
Sciences, and Fellow of the Royal ; three Basque provs., X.W. Spain, on 
Society of London, !the Bay of Biscay. It has valuable 

Vivien, or Viviane, a beautiful , deposits of iron ore. Area 836 sq. m. 
enchantress of the Arthurian legend. Pop. (1910) 348,084. Cap., Bilbao, 
mistress of the famous sorcerer! Vizetelly, Henry (1820-94), an 
Merlin, over whom she cast her spell, j English publisher and pioneer of the 
depriving him of his riower and im- • illustrated press, was bom in London 
prisoning him in a thicket of thorn, of Italian extraction. He started the 
Her palace was in the midst of a Picfortof Times (1843) and the Jllus- 
magical lake, hence she is sometimes 1 trated Times (1855), and became Paris 
called the ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ See j correspondent to the IJiuslrated 
Tennyson, Idylls of Ihe King; Dan- I London .Veu-s (1865) — afterwards 
lop. Hist, of Prose Fiction, i. ; Price, | pnblislimg Paris in Peril (1882), an 
Literary Remains, i. ; account of the siege. He established 

Vivien de Saint-Martin, Louis (1802 - 1 a publishing firm in London (1879), 
97), a Freiic)i geographer, bom at;wliich issued translations of French 
Caen. He published: Carte Efec- j novels. He translated mostof E. Zola’s 
toTole, 1 827 : Tables Chronologiques ' noveI.=. .Vee autobiography. Glances 
and Giographic de France. He trans- 1 hack through .Seventy Years (1893). 
lated the works of Sir Walter Sco1:t Vizeu, or Viseu, the cap. of Vizea 
(1836-39), and was the author of i prov., Beira, Portugal, 50 m. from 
Hlstoirc dc la Revolution Frangaise] Oporto. It has a 12th - centur>' 
and Hisloire de Sapoleon. His two I cathedral and remains of the Roman 
masteipieces are the Kouveau Die- Campo de Viriato near by. There is 
tionnuire de Glographie universeUe, an annual fair in September. Pop. 
and Atlas Vniversel to illustrate his about 402,260. 

Histoire de la Giographic. | Vizianagram, or Vizianagaram, a 

Vivisection, the dissection of, and | fortified tn. of Vizagapatam dist., 
experiment upon, living animals. V. i Madras, British India, 17 m. from 
IS an. ancient practice, Galen being | Bimlipatam. It has a military can- 
its exponents. It is claimed tonment and the residence of a 
that by V. alone was it possible to dis- j ‘ zamindar.’ Thereare finebuildings, 
cover much physiological and patbo-' including a college. Pop. c. 37,270. 
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title first I getlier for the protection of Russia. 


Biveo to the chief minister of the 
Ahijaside caliphs, and since spread 
among most Oriental nations. 

Vfzfife, a tn. in the dept, of Iscre, 
France, situated on the Romance, in 
the arron. of Grenohle. In its castle 
tlio Daupliine deputies assembled 
(17SS) just before the ontbrealc of the 
Revolution. Pop. 4300. 

Vlaoq, Adrian, a Dutch mathema- 
ticifin of the 1 7th centurr, tvho com- 
posed and printed books of loga- 
rithms, which had been recently in- 
vented. He translated and added to 
Briggs’s AritI " ' i 

and translated 
also produced ! 

welria Ariificialis fJ033j, containing 
tables long used on the continent. 

Vladikavkaz, the cap. of Terek 
prov., Ciscaucasia, Hxissia, on Torek 
R. ami N. slope of the Caucasus', 50 ra. 
from iilozook. It is an important 
militar.v station with active trade. 
Pop. (1910) 76,486. 

Vladimir: 1. A gov. of Contrail 
Russia, having Moscow on the W. and 
Nizlmi -Novgorod on the E., and con-| 
tainiogabout IS.OOOsq. ni. Itissitu- 
ated in the Volga basin, undulating 
nudfairlyfertile. Minerals are u-orked, 
chiefly alabaster and porcelain clay. 
Good crops of rye, oats, barle.v, jiota- 
t-oos. and flax arc raised: and the fruit- 
growing industry is increasing rapidly 
every year. The gov. is industrially j 
of great importance, ranking only 
after those of - ■ 


^ter ids death the importance of 
the ducliy of Kief rapidly Ics-^cncd. 
Vladimir Volhynskiy, n tn., of v’ol- 
dating from 

the 9th century. It is 17 m. N.E. of 
the spot at whicli the Polisli, Ru.si-inn 
and Gaiiciau frontiers meet. There 
is trade in cattle and corn. Pen 
about 9000. 

Vladivostok, tlie cap. of tlie prov. of 
Russian Siberia, and an important 
naval port on the Paciiic. It is the 
Eastern termimis of tlie Traiis-Siber- 
ian Kailway. It is a frarrison 
and the pop. (1006) of 41,802 is made 
up of Chinese, KDreaii.s. and Ruidan.'. 

Vloughols, Nicholas, (1669-1721). a 
French painter, horn at Vhleneieiiucs. 
He lived afterwards at Paris, and Itls 
dcatli occurred at Rome. 'I’hcre are 
picturcsof his in the ToiiloiiscMuseum 
and the Hermitage at .St. Pctersluirg; 
but he is rememliercd cliielly as 
having been an intiiiiiite friend of 
Watteau, witli wliom lie simred a 
studio at one time. 

Viissingon. see Ff.vsni.vt;. 

Vodena, or Vodina (niieieiit CrfiX'-vi), 

' an arcliicpi.scopnl see mid tn. of Htilo- 
nica vilayet, Ktimoiia. Euroiieau 
Tiirkc.v, 1(1 m. from .tfoimstlr. To- 
bocco. cotton, wool, mid leather are 
manufactured. Tlicre is (rntle in 
red pepper, silk eoeooiis, and wliic. 
Pop. about 25,000. 

Vodka, Russian brandy. tlieiiutioiml 
siiirituous drink of Riis-ln. 


.. 5 , of Riis-ln. Origl 

St. Petersburg and)nall.v it wa.s distilled trnm rye, liut 
Moscow. Flax, cotton, and ciotli maize and potato spirit me often n-ed. 

formalargep — "'s ' It contains about .50 j)er cent, of nieo- 

Almost all tb liol. and has such a strong flavour 

Russians and that it does not recommend Itself to 

Pop. 1,570,733. 2. A tn., the cap. 01 1 people otlier timii Itnsslmis. Tlie 

— ’'o/Tect.s of V. -drinking miiong these 

who cannot piircliaso spirit of good 
quality coii'-titut" one of tlie social 
problems of niissla. Tho -ale of V. Is 
a government looiioiioiy, 

Voellus, or Voel^ Gfsbert _Cf.'s’S 


2. A 1 11 ., the cap. 01 
the go%^ of same name, situated about 
100 'm, N.E. of Moscow. It i.s tlie 
seat of an archbishop and contains 
many tine churclies. Two of tlieso 
churches, those of St. Demetrius and 
of the Nativity, date hack to the 1 2th 


century. As a’ riv. post it is impor- 1076), nnd his sons, Paul and Danioi, 
tant, and has dye works and cotton j wero distingiil.shcd niembery of the 
mills. Pop. about 32^00. 


Vladimir I., Grand Duke of Kiof, 
called also St. Vladimir and Sunny 
Vladimir (980-1013), a wairmr prmce 
of Russia who at the liead of a band 
of Vikings, coiiected priiicipally in 
.Scandinavia, did muoli to astabllsli a 
strong duchy. V. was converted to 
Christianity and became a member of 
the Greek Church, thus giving prac- 
tically national sanction to the reli- 
gion which Is still letained by Russia 

T_. 4.1. Vio llffO GX 


In tills way he became tlie 
tlie monks. 

v; 


s (1052-1125), 
carlyRiisslan 
'0 iva.s able to 
of most of tho 
and tlieiii In- 


I Univci-sltv of Utreclit. GIs|,ert was 
I horn at Heii.sde. stinHed a( f,cydeti, 
'and took orders, bccniidiig minister 
of Heusde till H'dil. Profe-sor Of 
thcologj- and oriental Imigimces at 
Utreclit. lie nilvoonted tic’ dootrlnea 
of the Srnoil of Dort : and na.s an 
ardent eonlroverslnllst , at larking 
Descartes, Coccclus, mid any non- 
Calvlni.st. Paul, born tmigbt 

logic, melaplivslc.s. Greek, mid civil 
iowut Utrecht, and inildlslied |iirldlc.il 
I and theologieal works, Dnniel, born 
- 1629, was professor of ptillosopliy at 
Utrecht, and piildislied severnl text- 
books. 

Vogel, Sir Julius llS:ir.-l''.i). a Jour- 
nalist, colonial tlnmieier. anil states- 
iiinti. bnrn In in 
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Victoria in 1851 as a journalist, and 
in 1801 tried his fortunes in New 
Zealand. He entered the Provincial 
Council of Otago in 1802, and in 1800 
was at the head of the provincial 
government. His great life work was 
to revive the fortunes of New Zea- 
land after the disastrous war between 
the North and South Islands of 1800- 
70. He negotiated a loan with Eng- 
land of over £20,000,000, and thereby 
developed the natural resources of the 
colony, and attracted a great influx of 
immigrants. He also rendered valu- 
able services in the New Zealand tele- 
graph and postid arrangements, in 
railway development, and also in 
colonial defence. Notwithstanding 
all his /eal and ability he died a poor 
man. See also Times, March 4, 1899. 

Voghera (ancient Iria), a tn. of 
Pavia prov., Lombardy, N. Italy, 
10 m. from Pavia, on the .Staflora. 
Silk, com, and wine are produced. 
Pop. about 14,450. 

Vogler, Georg Joseph, the Abb6 
(1749-1814), a German organist and 
composer, bom at Wurzburg of musi- 
cal parents, and early showed an apti- 
tude for music. Studied music and 
theology and was ordained priest 
(1773); founded a school at Mann- 
heim, where iie met Jlozart. Tra- 
velled widely (1780 -99), probably 
visiting England. Founded schools 
at Stockholm and Darmstadt. A 
great extempore organist. Browning 
made him the subject of a poem {Abt 
Vogler). 

Vogt, Carl (1817-95), a Suiss natu- 
ralist and biologist, bom at Giessen. 
Studied medicine at Giessen and 
Berne. Appointed professor of zoo- 
logy at Gle-ssen (1847). Expelled 
from Germany for holding Radical 
views (1848). lie became professor of 
geology at Geneva (1852), which posi- 
tion he retained till death. Entered 
the Swiss Parliament as a Radical 
U878). He was one of the earliest 
scientists on the continent to see the 
importance of Darwin’s and Wallace’s 
discoveries, some of which he had 
made independently. Ho wrote 
largely on subjects of biological, zoo- 
logical. and antlu-opological Interest. 
For Ills relation to Dartvin see Q uatro- 
fappjs do Br6au, ies Emulcs de Danrin, 
1894. See also I.ives by B. Weber 
and A. von Wiirzbach. 

Vogu6, Charles Jean Melchior, 
Marquis do (6. 1829), a French archaeo- 
logist and diplomatist, born In Paris. 
After explorations in Syria and Pales- 
tine. he became a member of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions (1808), He was 
ambassador at Coastantinople and 
laU-r at Madrid, lint resigned in 1879. 
The French Academy elected him a 
member in 1901. Among his works 
arc: Les Eglises de la Terre Sainle, Le 


Temple de Jirusedem, M&moires de 
Villars, Le Due de Bourgogne el le 
Due de Beau-VilUers, and Melanges 
d’archiologie. 

Vogue, Eugene Melchior, Vicomte 
de (1848-1910), a French historian, 
cousin of above, bom at Nice, He 
wrote for the Benue des Deux Mondes 
and the Journal des Dibats. Prom 
1888 he was a member of the Aca- 
demy. Deputy for Ardfeche (1893- 
98). His chief works are Le Roman 
Russe (Eng. trans. by H. A. Saw- 
j-er, 1913), Histoires Orientates, Chez 
les Pharaons, Histoire et Poesie, 
Jean d’Agrive, Les Marts qui Parlent, 
and Lc Maitre de la Mer. 

Vohwinkel, a vil. of Mettmann 
circle, Dfisseldorf gov., Rhenish 
Pmssia, 4 m. from Mettmann. Pop. 
about 9100, 

Voice and Voice ’Training. Voice is 
the production of sound by means of 
vocal cords or membranous reeds 
situated in the larynx. The pitch of a 
voice varies with the size of the 
larynx — the smaller the larynx the 
higher the pitch. There are six 
distinct types of voice, classified 
according to timbre (i.e. quality of 
tone) rather than to pitch — (male) 
bass, baritone, tenor, and (/mo fe) con- 
tralto, mezzo-soprano, and soprano, 
the latter approximating to a boy’s 
treble. Middle female voices should 
really bo classified as mezzo-soprano 
'and mezzo-contnilto, since they vary 
con-iderably. A similar suggestion 
1ms been made regarding male voices; 
but tlie baritone is, stnctly speaking, 
of bass timbre, although higher in 
piti-h. Most voices have a compass of 
approximately two octaves, Ios» com- 
monly of three; but tlie toiie-qiialitv 
of a voice is notronsmtent throughout 
its compass. The upper ‘ register ’ 

1 (i.e. scries of notes of similar quality), 
or* head ’ voice (roceflnta), as opposed 
t to the lower n-gister or • chest ’ voice 
, (rore plena), demands a different 
process of production. In head voice, 
the pitch is raised by gradually re- 
' laxing and shortening the voe.al reeds, 
in chest voice by increasing both 
[tension and length, the variations In 
I length being in both cases infinitesi- 
|mal. There is no physiological justi- 
fication for the commonly accepted 
' divi-,ion of the voice into three 
;n-gkters, head, medium, and e.Iiest, 

I The transition from one re gister to 
1 another must be made vithout violent 
change of timbre; the successful 
I accomplishment of this, as of almost 
|evcryttiing else in singing, depends 
I principally on correct breathing. 

■ Especially should a singer refrain 
ifroin producing head notes with the 
, chest and vice versd, and as the 
registers overlap to some extent, this 
I is practically unnecessary. In breath- 
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as gradually a 
possible. The . 

the passage of air through the vocal 
oordn should he ‘ placed ’ or focused 
OB that part of the roof of the mouth 
which adjoins the upper front row of 
teeth (te. the frontal hard palate). 
There is the widest divergence of 
opinion as to the correct poise and 
shape of lips, cio.; generally speaking, 
however, unnatural positions and 
muscular tension shoTild be avoided. 
See Albert Uaoli, Principles of Sing- 
ing! Henderson, Art of the Singer, eta. ' 

Void and Voidable, a void contract 
or deed is one that has no legal or 
binding force whatever owing to some 
radical defect. A voidable contract 
or deed, on the other hand, in one 
that Ls valid unless, and until, it ig 
adjudged invalid for some iiaw. 

Voiron, a tn. of Is&re dept., France, 
on the Morge, 14 m. from Grenoble, 
noted for cloth matiiifs. Silk, paper, 
straw, toots, and chemicals are also 
manufactured. It formed part of 
Savoy till 1355. Pop. about 12,625, 
Voiture, Vincent (1508-1648), a 
French poet and letter-writer, bom 
.* A Wo IiiUnnued to the IlStcl 

nna a favour 


(g.r.). 

,, _ , international 

Handbook- of Volapuk. 
. similar works by Schleycr, 
■ ■ ' , and Harrison. 

A V. is a vent in the 
earth s crust from which lavas and 
ashes, etc., are ejected. If the vent is 
in the form of a flssuro it is not com- 
, moniy- called a V.' The term r. Is 
generally restricted to those conical 
moimtains which aro built up hr 
material ejected from a fissure hv 
means of a central throat or pipe. At 
the top of _6ho cone is a jiit-sliapcd 


ms. Richelieu, 
ide him moffra 
. • . . . oensions from 

D’Avanx, Anne ot Austria, and 
Mazarin. and was on original member 
ol the Academy. Hi? poems and vers 
de sociifi were priblished after bis 
death, the first edition appearing In 
1650. Hater editions aro those of 
Ubicini (1855) and Roux (1856), and 
Letlers'by Hzanne (1880). See Salnte- 
Beuve’s Causeries du L-undi. 

Volans, a souOiem constellation S. ' 
of Argo, formed by Boyer (c. 1603), 
Y, e, f, are double. , 

Vdlapiih, one of the earliest artitloial 
languages, was invented In 1879 by- 
Johann JIartin Schleycr, a pastor of 
Con.stancc, Baden. The word is coined 
from lenrldand speak. The vocahulnry 
of V, horro^x'd from Latin, tho 
Romance langiinges, and chiefly from 
Engiish. It is inllcctional, the gram- 
mar and smta.v being partly borrowed 
and partly original. It 
no by cducatioiilsl.s and sprc.ad to 
Paris (c. 1885), and in Isp was rc- 


oponing called tho ‘ orator.* An ide.il 
section of a V. would show tli.at tho 
cone %vas built up of lovers of lavas 
and ashes, these layers being built up 
around the centraJ pipe, by oft-re- 
peated eruptions. Vs., liowevcr. ex- 
hibit two groat types of eniplion : 
(I ) Tlio oxplosivo typo ; (2) Tho quiet 
t.vpo. In tho former the materials 
are ejected with explosive violence, 
wliUo in the latter tho lava ri«cs up 
into tho crater and flows over the 
rim or breaks through tho sides. Ol 
the first typo ivo ma.r mention Strom- 
boli. Tho cono of this V. Is built up 
from tho bottom of tho Mediter- 
ranean sen, and is about o mile lilgli, 
although little more than half pro- 
jects above the water. Steam Issues 
constantly from an opening nboiil 
1000 ft. from tho top. In tho floor of 
the crater aro cracks in which lava 
may bo seen in constant obnllltton 
Fragments of tho lava are occasion 
ally Inirlcd into the air. Tho he^t' 
knoivn V. is probably Vestivliis. neai 
Naples. Previous to 79 A.H- Vesuvius 
WO.S only a conical mountain witli 
a deep crater about 3 m. in diameter 
at tho summit. In that year a most 
destructive explosion occurred, pre- 
ceded by several violent cartliqimKcs, 
and the towns of liercalanpiim and 
Pompeii wero buried in tlio dust 
wbicli fell. By tills explosion a largo 
part of tho walls of the crater was 
blown away ; Uio part left sfnud- 
ing constitutes the erc.<reiit-slnri‘J 
, elevation known to-day as .Monte 
iSomwn. During Ibc cniidlon of .9 
■ A.P. no lava was emitted, fcince 
this ontlmrst, Vesuvius has had 
other viofent eniptlaas separated hy 
periods of quiescenco. A? a general 
rule tho longer tlio period ot qiiii-s- 
conce, the more explosive Is the fol- 
lowing enijitlon. . Important, enfli 


ooniratijutu j . ^ *:«»,„! Hinift-itjons have taken pfnex* in I tiff, 

• IlS"?, 1872, and 1906. The enmn- 
- flatlvo oirect of all the-o outbnrst.s by 


simplification ol its lorais ui... g.' ■ 

mar for commere/al correspondence, 
to which suggestion. 

Scldoyer was strongly opposed. Sueli 
dissensions prevented V. 
doming universal, and it has now 


1 which lavas and twbes have licon 
ejected, has been to build up a newer 
I cono and crater within the broken 
ring of .Monte Somma. Stnallrr vni- 
ranlc cones exist in tho I‘ldrgrr.iti 
Fields near Naples, and these, nearly 
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extinct, disoharKC only carbon di-, 
oxide and sulphnrons gases. Tiiisj 
stage is known as the solfataric stage. 1 
The eruption of Krakatoa, between! 
Java and Sumatra, which took place I 
in 1883 after a period of 200 years 
quiescence, was an eruption of ex- 
tremely explosive violence. As a 
result of this outburst the whole of 
the northern and lower part of the 
island disappeared, and half of the 
cone of Rakatn was blown away. The 
ashes were projected some 200 m. 
into the air, and were carried all 
round the world, causing most bril- 
liant sunset effects in many places. 
Enormous sea waves were caused 
which travelled half-way round the 
earth and which did inestimable 
damage to the coasts near the island. 


the quiet type. Mauna Eoa is the 
largest of four volcanic cones in the 
island of Hawaii, and is 14,000 ft, 
above the sea. During an eruption 
the lava flows out from fissures in the 
side of the mountain in streams 
which are sometimes half a mile in 
width, and flow for 50 m. Little 
steam is discharged and there are no 
showersof dust or explosive reports. In 
Iceland three types of eruptive vents 
are considered ; (IjCones built of ash 
and lava; (2) cones built of lava 
alone; (3) chains of craters. The fimt 
two correspond to the Vesuvian and 
Hawaiian types. The third type is 
common in Iceland. Volcanic cones 
are arranged along fissures running 
S.W. and N.E. Enormous floods of 
lava are often emitted from these 



The cause of the eruption is attri- crater chains as in the eruption of 
buted to the sudden escape of .super- Laki in 1783, when two streams of 
heated steam. In 1902 ttvo eruptions basalt lava with maximum vddths of 
occurred in the islands of St. Vincent 1 15 ra. and 7 m. flowed for a distance 
and Slartinique in the \V. Indies, ; of 50 m. Eruptious which are strictlv 
tbo phenomena being practically the not from Vs. are those described as 
same in both ca-scs. The V., La fissure eruptions. These are lava 
Soiifriero in St. Vincent, contained flows %vhich cover thousands ol 
a crater lake sinelliiig strongls' of i square miles, and are kno^vn in the 
sulphurous gase.s. After premonitory basin range of N. America {Snake 
tvamitigs in the shape of earthquake River plains), in the Deccan plateau 
shocks, the crater lake boiled over, ol India, and in the basalt plateau 
and the next day a huge cloud of; of N.W. Europe. Regarding the 
incandescent dust rolled down the 1 occurrence of Vs., it is found that 
niountain side, destroying everything though a few occur isolated, yet as a 
in its path. Similarly, in the eruption rule they are mot ■ivith in extended 
of Mont Peleo, a cloud of incandescent, lines p-ith comparatively short dis- 
uust descended upon the town of St. Itance from the sea, and are usually 
t lorre. wliich was blotted out in a 1 situated on Important lines of 
tpbment, and 30,000 of the in-lfracturo, t,e. generally where the sur- 
hablUtnts killed. In the Hap-aiian face of the earth’s cm.st Is steepest, 
l.slnnds the volcanic eruiitious arc of The lines of Vs. ore generally parallel 
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to the shores of tlie continents, and ; E„ S. (irom r,™ 

they form a complete ‘ Girdle of Eire ’ i TsaritsTti J? z?®"’ 

round the Pacific Ocean. From the) the S.)fand' dieKwa (N^^boui^S 


the 

thrc 

Pap 

and 

line 

Sue 

Indi 


11 V aiflueiits tosrcthor arc 
nangaWe for as many as 20,000 m.. 
rrliilst the main stnwiin is navfmWc 
^ ^"ithin 05 m. of Us source. The 
first commercial ports on the V, 
are Astrakhan, Tsaritej-n, Rybinsk, 
1 ? 'i^ovgorod, and Saratov; 
whilst Tver, Yaroslav, Kostroma 


tee Vs. of Jcetanu.tjie Azores, ana mu j Kazan, and Samara are’ also on its 
Canaries, and another tae is formed banks. In spite of the fact that it is 
Vs- ,ot the afediterranean. j ice-bound from 90 to ICO dars each 
Fstmet V8, also occur in many other i year, this river is one of tlib irreat 

n?(^nne 'ThA afranra nw * ' ' • «» - . . 


regions. The agents co 
causing volcanic eruptions 
heated waters or their ■ 
gases. The water is regan 
tained in the molten magma under 
extremely high pressure, and the 
eruptions are caused by the sudden 
expansion of largo volumes of steam, 
which escape along lines of weak- 
ness. Intimately associated with Vs. 
are Geysers (g.v.}. For reference see 
Judd’s Volcanoes, also works on the 
subject by Scrape and Daubeny. See 
also Chamberlin's, Salisbury's, and 
Geikie's Teaibool-s of Geolosn/, See 
Aoolojdseate, Bosib, IiAPriit, etc. 

Volci, or VuJoi, an ancient Etruscan 
city, situated some 55 m. N. of Romo, 
Italy. Its inhabitants were defeated 
by Coruncanius in 280 b.c. Since 
1828 excavations have been made, 
and In its necropolis Greek bronzes 
and painted vases have been found. 

Vote, a name, probably of modem 
origin, given to various species of 
rodents. The water V. or water rat 
(Arvicola ampliibius) Is about I ft. 
long, from nose to tip of tail. Its 
fur is thick and shining, rich reddish 
brown above and yelloirish grey be- 
neath. Its feet arc not wcUbed. 
although it takes readily to water. 

It feeds chiefly on the stalks of sedges 
and other aquatic plants, and is of 
.service in helping to keep water 
courses clear. By some authorities the 
im-s liccn sub- 

sti 
till 

rar ■ . . , ■ 

au 

Tb ■ ' ■ 


m 

losses to crops, at i-i uloi-.u,..- ... 
great numbers by owls and kiwtois. 

Volga, The (the Bba of the ancients), 
the lowest river (2325 m.), Md one 
of the chief waterways, of Kiiropo. 
It lies entiri^ m Russia, and rises in 
-the Valdai Site of Tver, eventu lUy 
tlic Caspian Sea at . 

khan by as many as 200 niootlis. The i 


Qincrco for the products 
nd central Asia ns well 
of the Riis.sian empire, 
opened up direct com- 
munication with St. Petersburg, Riga, 
and Archangel. 

Volhynia, a gov. of S.IV, Russia, 
bordering on the Polisli governments 
on tlie W., Min.sk on the N., Kiev on 
the E., and Galicia on tlic S. Tiic 
surface of the country is, on the 
wiiolo, quite flat, but in tlio W. tlic 
countiy is given a hilly appearance 
by a spur of tlio Carpatlilaiis. 'The 
goreraroeot is divided Into tweivu 
districts. The pop. is well over 
3,500,000, and the pcasantO' aro 
perhaps better olT lie.ro tlian in niiv 
otiior part of Russia. Its area is 
roughly 2S.OOO sq. m. Timber pro- 
vides the chief occupations of tlio 
inhabitants, wlio arc prinolpally Little 
Russiaus. 

Volition, sec Wine. 

Volkovysk, a tn. in tlic gov. of 
Grodno, 44 m. S..S.E. of Grodno, In 
Russia. Pop. 10,5S4. 

Volksrust, tlic cenlrc of an agri- 
cultxu-nl dist., quite close Ui the 
nortliem boundary of tlio Transvaal, 
175 m. S.E. of Johannc.sburg. Pop. 
(1904) 2382. 

Vollon, Antolnn (1S33-I900), . a 
Frcncli painter. Ho studied art imilcr 
Rlbot, and. like lilm, aelileved lii« 
finest work tn tlio domain of stlll-Ilfc; 
but lie also praetLsed iiortrnltiirc. and 
did a few landscapes. ^ There ore 
pictures h ■ ' 

and tho G ■' ■ 

Vobioy, ' i ' ■ 

beeul. Coir " ' ■ ' - 

sopiicr one ' ' ■ ■ ‘ 

in Anjou. ■■ . ■ ■ ■ 

SjTin (1"S2-SC), and after liH retiiiii 
pnbUslied Vopaae en Epi/hfr. Klected 
member of tlio National Assembly. 
Con.stitnont A.ssemtilr. and tlin Con- 
vention. lie suffenvl tnipn^niitiimf. 
but regninod lliierty on tlio over- 
throw of Robespierre, and soon tiller 
woB appointed professor of Idstory 


Stionriram thesourao Vre iattl.V -Ecole .Vbanalo. 


Ills most 
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famous work is ics Ruines. ou jlledi- grandson of Odin. .S'ee Morris, Story 
(alions surtes Revolutioyis des Empires, of Sigurd the Volsung, 1898. 

1791. See Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries Volt, the practical unit of electro- 
du Lundi, and a monograph by motive force (E.M.F.) in electricity. 
Berger. It was defined by order in conneil 

Volo, a seaport on the Gulf of Volo, (1894) as having 10’ absolute um'ts in 
jvith a museum of antiquities, in the C.G.S. system; and as being that 
Thess,aly, Greece. There are thriving electrical pressure which.whon applied 
industries and commerce. Pop. (1907) to a conductor whose resistance is 
23,503. 1 ohm, will produce a current of 1 

Vologda, a gov, and its cap, in ampere. It is represented by 0'G974 
X.E. Russia. The gov. stretches for of the pressure between the poles of a 
SOO m. from Novgorod to the Urals Clark cell at 15’ C. The voltage of a 
and has an area of 155,265 sq. m. In system simply means the difference 
the N.E. rise the tallest peate of the of pressure exerted on the system 
Urals, and in the N. is a swampy measured in volts, 
plateau comprising the Timan high- Volta, Alessandro, Count (1745- 
lands. From the S.IV. flows the 1827), an Italian physicist, noted for 
Sukhona, from the N.E. the Vyeheg- liis discoveries in eleetricitj'. He 
da, and in the E. the Pechora. A became professor of natural philo- 
charaoteristic feature of the landscape sophy at Pavia University (1774- 
are the ‘ parmas,’ or marshy, wooded 1804): at Padua (1815), retiring 1819. 
plateaus. Cereals and flax are culti- V. travelled in .Switzerland (1777), 
vated, and the timber trade (especi- through Tuscany (1780), in Germany, 
MIy in firs) is important. Pop, (1911) Holland, and England (1782) — where 
R651,200. The tn. lies on the he met Banks and other distinguished 
Vologda, 127 m. N. of Yaroslav by men. He invented the electrophoius 
rail. There i.s considerable commerce (sec Rosier, Journal de Physigiie, 
in linseed, flax, oats, and dairy pro- 1776 ; Phil. Trans., 1778), an elee- 
ducc. Pop. (1904) 32,349. trical condenser (1782), and the hy- 

■ Volpato, Giovanni (1733-1803), an drogen lamp (1777). His most not^ 
Rallan engraver, was a pupil of discovery was, however, that of the 
“artolozzi in Venice and afterwards development of electricity in metallic 
settled down in Rome, where he en- bodje.s (see Phil. Trans., 1793); re- 
graved the masterpieces of Raplmel peated e.xperiments leading to the 
and Michelangelo in the Vatican and invention of an electrical battery, and 
also some paintings of Carracci. later of the ' Voltaic ’ (or Galvanic) 
Volpi. Gian Antonio (1686- 1766), pile (see Phil. Trans., 90. 1800). A 
an Italian classical scholar and pub- collection of hi.', works was published 
hsber, was profes.-ior of philosophy (1816). See Bianchi and Mochetti. 
and rhetoric at the university of bis Vita. 1829-32; Volta, .dl. Volta, 1875. 
native city of Padua. The joint- Cf. ELECTKicrry, Gai.v, 4XI. 
owner of a printing press with Gae- Volta, Aswada, or Adirri, a riv. of 
tano, his brother, lie brought out French Sudan and Upper Guinea, 
®^tellent editions of Catullus (1737) W. Africa, between the Niger and the 
and Tibullus and Propertius, besides Gambia. The two main upper 
^ a treatise on Roman satire branches are called the Black V. and 
(Iff I)- . the White V. Rising in the Kong 

Volsci, an ancient Italian people of Mts., it flows .S.E. and S. (c. 900 m.) 
it' v^.*-(hni, akin to the O.scans and through the Gold Coast to Adda. 
GMbrians. dwelling on both sides of There are rapids above Akuse. and a 
•m® down to the Tyrrhene Sea. bar at the mouth. 

were at war with the Romans Voltaic Cell, see Cell, Voltaic. 

'■J >-he .'ith and 4th centuries n.c. and Voltaire, Jean Francois Marie 

often aUie,o of the, Equi, but wore sub- Arouet de (1694-1778), a sceptic, 
(.,38) and made Roman citizens dramatist, and historian, bom in 
by 304. Coriolanus defeated them at Paris. Ills father being an official in 
^rioli (c. 490 b.c.). The Hemiic the Chambre des Comptes ; educated 
bvclt E., the-Aurunci and Samnites at the Jesuit College Louis le Grand. 

I Jpb ®- --iniong their towns were At an early age his precocity won 
-vntlum. .Satricum, .Arpinura. Norba. him the support of Ninon del’Enclos ; 
and Vclitrec (Vellclri), birthplace of and by the age of eighteen his literary 
Augu.stus, .Sec Smith, Dictionary of abilities had gained him entrance 
Jioman Geography. Into the most brilliant Intellectual 

Vv Volga, SO ra. I circles. In 1 7 1 5 ho was banished, and 

-'.L. of Saratov, in Russia. There on his return in 1717 imprisoned in 
S, jnarket gardens. Pop. 27,572 the Bastille for uTiting a scurriIou.= 

1 'lampoon on the regent. He had 

in ni 1 ^ *‘t-roic race (prominent j already written the tragedy CEdipc; 

Germanic and Norsos.agas),theland on his release in 1718 it was per- 
Jounder of which was Volsung, the I foi-mcd with brilliant success. He now 
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Tn®“?7of’^?^^®‘^’’‘^‘’”5'mof‘Voltaire.’|Works; 32 vols. Moland • ]i\T 3 br 
^*'5® poem on Henri IV., (Hamlej' (Foreim Classics ISTjf 
censored in Paris fori Parton (ISSl), Moriev (ls86), and 
aPtf-POpeiy.Tvas printed at Rouen: I Espinasse (1892). ' oo 

tUefoUowinfr year, the play jljfariamiie Voltameter, an eleclricJil instm- 

About this time I inent employed for the measurement 
another court quarrel resulted in I of currents by means of tho amount 
fisher imprisonment until 1726, of decomposition which the emront 

when he was e.xiled to England. Here, »<»''-■*- — ■ '-■irrom, 

as the protege of Bolingbrofce, he 
was welcomed in circles of intellect 


effects m an electrolyte in a dren 
time. 


Voltorra, an episcopal see of Tus- 
cany, m tho pror. of Pisa, ftaly. 
Many valuable Roman and Etru.sKin 
reliqucs ore preserved in tts inusenm, 
Tne chief manut. is alabaster. Pop. 
14,000. ‘ 

Daniolo Ricciareill da 


and became vereed in English poli- 
tics, literature, and philosophy — the 
iatter especially stimulating his 
scepticism. On his return to Paris 
(1729) he realised a fortune by 

speculation; and in 1734, threatened I , u.. 

with arrest for his Lettres .Jnglaises (1509-00), an Italian painter, born at 
(published ivithout his authority), ho Volterra. Studied under Sodonia and 
retired with his mistress Madame de 1 Peruzzi. and assisted Picrino dci 
Chatelet (and her muri complaisaiif .') Vago until 1517, when through tho 
to his chateau at Cirey, Champagne. , friendship of Michelangelo ho was 
By this time he had already produced I appointed superintondont of tho 
the Lettres Philosophiqiies, Htsfofre j works at tho Vatican. His chief 
dc CharlesXlI., B-ni Epdre a Uranie.\v!orles are the 'Descent from the 


At Cirey he wrote the plays Akire, 
Mirope, and Mahomet ; the poetical 
satire La Pttcelle; Treatise on. Meta- 
physics ; a thesis on Sir Isaac Newton ; 
part of SUclc ,de Lonis XIV,; Les, 
Mceurs et I’Esprit des Nations; Zadig, 


Cross,* * Massacro of the Innoconte,’ 
and • David slayuig Goliath,' on two 
sides of a slate panel at the houmt, 
Parts. 

Vollmeler, an In.stnmient for 
measuring electrical pressuro In volte. 


and other eastern tales. .Meanwhile, I Thoinstrumontisconneetodtotliotwo 
V. had. become the intimate oorro- points between wldoh tlic prcs.siiro is 
spondenfc of Frederick tho Groat. I required, and Jicnco slionid have a 
Madame de Chltelot died in 1749, i very high rc.sistancc so timt tlic Intro- 
and the following year V. visited j duction of tho instrument may not 
FTederiok at Berlin. Here he was greatly disturb the distribution of 
entertained In great stylo, his clilef ) the current. Vs. In general u.so are 
occupation being to correct his j olassillcd as eleotro-mngnotln and hot 
patron’s writings ; butadi •' ’ ' ---• yf the electro- 

temperament led to V.’s ■ morinu coll volt- 

in 1753, The Siicle de Lc . , lion of the D’Ar- 

was completed about this time. From son vai galvanometer. 1 1 eoii.si.sls of a 
1755 onwards, V, spent his time at coil working in Icwellod centres and 


Geneva, beginning his anti-Chi-istiati 
\iT 2 tinffs in 1762. OthcT* works of tho 
period include Candidct .the Die- 
tionnaire PhilosopliiQue, histories of 
Peter the Great, of India, and of 
Louis XV., the Treatise on Toleration, 
and /r^ne— the lost being performed 


with triumphant success on V.’s ro*j rent is sent Into tho coil, clectro*mm:- 
^ r A_ iTiyc nrtftrtii fiikos niaco and (he eod 


turn to Paris in 177S. 
man of brain rather t 

!er genius — • 

u many 

Helds and perfection m none. His 
poems are cold, fus mctaphyfiics 
execrable, his dramas weak in con- 
struction, his histories biassed and 
inaccurate i hut he excels as^ a 
literary craftsman and as n satirist. 
Although lie attacked Christianity, 


having hair-spring controls, Xn.sldo 
tliocoil usott ironoylindcr Isnioimtcd. 
The coil nnil tlie cylinder are placed 
between tho poles of a permimcnt 
hor.se-shoo magnet, thus ensuring a 
uniform Held of force for the rvoion In 
which tlio coll rotates. MTien a cur- 


r-tinii mkes piaec and the coil 
amount of rotation being 
to tho prc.s.sur<'. This 
tiTie of msiniraenl can only lie used 
for continuous aiirrciils. .\nother 
oleotro-mngnelle type of liistruiinmi 
Is the moring inaenet rnUiiieter. T!il.s 
depends on tlio fact tliiit a piece of 
soft iron nlways lends to move to flie 
ptrongwt parte of a nmgnetio Held. 
The amount of this motion depends 
on the strength of tho (Icld. It the 


he alsd attacked the fashtopaWo | Arid J-?. I'.rodueed by n_curr_ent, 


the 


nfheism nf Ids time (eg Holhneh’s) : strength is proportional to tho cur- 
atheism of his rent. For this type of Inslnnnent a 

he ■ ° s.atiirated piece of magnet seil soil 

- ■ ■ - i iron l.s placed in a (leld due to a cur- 

" -i- ront and the amount of movomrnt 

liK measured. Tho amount of (hl« 

gion oy anj . , 
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movement fa proportional to the in-rated in the inenacin? position in 
tensitj' of the cnrrent. This instm- ; vvhich Great Britain found itself in 
meat may be used for direct or alter- ■ 1839, rrhen patriotic men came for- 
natta? enrrenta. In the hoi ■wire . , vrard as volunteers to fill the plac^ of 
f’/pe, measurement depends upon the ; the remdar army should that force- 
elon^ration of a vire tinder the in- ; be called abroad- 
finence of heat. One of the efl'ects of : Volnsenus, Florentius (Floreace 
an electric carrent passing throngh a i Wilsnn or Wolsey), a celebrated 
'.vire fa to beat it, the elongation thus i Scottish hmnanist vrho lived in the 
prodnced affording a means of mea- ■ first half of the 16th century. He 
snring the presscrre. The great de- ' vas educated in Aberdeen and at the 
feet of Ts. of this variety fa that the \ University of Paris, vrhere he earij' 
I>ointer does not indicate at once the i shoived a preference for classical 
v^ne of the cnrrent ovring to the fact : learning. For a time be vras tutor to 
tliat the vrire takes time to attain its a son of Cardinal "VToIsey. and after- 
maximum temperature. They may I tvards occapied a scholastic ^oation 
be used for continuous or alternating ■ on the continent. He died in 15f<> 
currents. Another tTPo of instru- 1 -ivlule on his v.-ay to Scotland. His 
ment fa the elKlrosUdv: T. introduced ^ vorks, ivhich were written in Uatia, 
bv Kelvin, In principle it closely 1 reflect the beauty of liis nature no 
resembles the quadrant electrometer, ; less than the excellence of bfa 
It consists of a pivoted alumininm > scholarship. 

needle, which can osciUate between ) Volute, in architecture, the rolling 
two plates which are placed on oppo - 1 curves or ■ ears ’ which form the 
site Sidra of it. The needle and the ' chief beanty and cbaracferistic fea- 
fixed plates arc connected to the two - tore of the capitals of the Ionic order, 
points between which the pressure is ' The name is frequently given to any 
required This charges the plates i curve of this land, 
and needle to different potentials and ; Volvulus, a twisting of the intestine 
thus causes the needle to move, the i causing occlusion of the passage. It 
amoxmt of movement being proper- may take place by the gat twisting 
tional to the square of the potential upon itself or by the formation of a 
difference. The iustrument may be loop. It occurs most often in the 
used for both continuous and altema- ' sigmoid flexure, and fa preceded by a 
ting currents. Another Important period of constipation. The symp- 
feature fa tiiat no curreat gets through toms are severe localised pain, abso- 
Ihe instrument and thus no poover is • Inte constipation, and distension of 
wasted. abdomen- Surgical interference- 

Voltri, a tn- of Genoa prov., is the only treatment possible, 
Liginia, N. Italy, 9 m. from Genoa, Vomer, a thin bone situated 
on the Gulf of Genoa, Paper, iron, vertically between the caviUra of the 
woollen and cotton goods are manu- nose. It forms the posterior part of 
factured. Shipbuilding is carried on. the nasal septum. 

Tiie Austrians here defeated the Vomiting, a reflex act by which the 
French under JIasst-na (liOO). Pop. contents o' the stomach are violently 
about 14,820. ejected through the cardiac orifice. 

Volumenometer, see gPEcmc up through the msophagu?, and out 
Gravitt. o' the mouth. It fa caused by the 

Volumetric Analysis, see .t>'Al.T.sis, presence of irritating substances in 
CiiBi tiCAt. the .stomach, and under such circum- 

Voluntaryism, the system advo- stances fa a protective effort of the 
rated by those who draire the entire ■ organism. It may, however, be pro- 
separation of church and state. They dcced by a variety of different causes r 
would aboifah all endmvroents and by certain drugs ; by diseases such 
state grants for religions purposes, as peritonitis, gastric nicer, constipa- 
thes making the support of the tion, kidney disease, liver disease, 
ministry sad all church activities consumption, etc.; by certain visual, 
dejemdent on voluntary contribu- olfactory, or other sensations; or 
ttons. by reflex nervous stimuli, as in the 

Volunteers (Naval and Mflitary), ‘ morning sickness ’ of pregnancy, 
tlie name which was formerly applied which originates in the pelvic region, 
to the troops tijat enlisted volun- Opium and morphia are useful when 
tarily for service at home. They the central nervous system ts con- 
have since been superseded by a ccrued : in cases of stomach irritation. 
Icnitorial force (q.r.;. Tiie old bismuth, ice, carbolic acid, or cieo- 
voiuiiteers attended a certain number i sote should be administered, 
of drills until they I/erame efficient, j Vomito Negro, or Black Vomit, 
Tlie territorial force, however, ■ occurs when there fa hiemorrhage in 
which eon-fats of a complete army , ! the stomach due to ulceration ; small 
fa a great step in advance of the 'clots o' blood being mixed -with the 
previous system. Tlie force origin- contents ejected. 
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Vondel, Joost Van Den (1587-1679). 
a Dutch poet, the son of Anabaptist 
refugee parents. They returned to 
Holland, settling in Amsterdam 
(c. 1600). V. joined the Roman 
•Catholic Church (1640). His dramas 
(mainly tragedies) include: Hieru- 
Salem Verweest, 1620 ; Palamedcs . . ., 

1625; Qiisbreght van /Bmsfcl, 1637; 
lAicifer, 1654 (perhaps used by Milton 
■for Paradise Lost) ; Samson-, 1660; 

•and translations from the classics. 

Voodooism, a primitive form of 
fetish -ivorship supposed to have been 
brought from Airica into America 
..and the W. Indies by the negro 
-slaves when they were imported. It 
consists in the worship of a certain 
serpent, and the teniblo nature of the 
rites has been much exaggerated. 

The derivation of the name Voodoo 
is unknown. 

Voragine, Jacobus do (c. 1230-92), 

..an Italian author and cleric. He 
wrote a voluminous history of Genoa, 
whose archbishop he was for several 
years; but ho is chiefly remembered 
by ills Legenda. Anrea, better known 
•as The Golden Legend (q.v.). 

. Vorarlberg, the westernmost dist. 1 

•of Austria-Hxmgary, forming with! _ 

Tyrol a prov. of Austria, 11,312 sq. (straight lino vector porj>cndlcular to 

-Tv< ’ N,., . , «•<><•* f\f rnfTifinn nm? nf tnnrvMt 


Vos 


turned to Handers, and there did a 
number of memorable plates for V,in 
i/po»ooraphv, 1645. Sre Hin.l. 
Short Ihsiory of Engraving. 1908. 

Vorsterman, Lucas (c. -1028-7.5). a 
Flemish euCTaver. A son of the above 
named, he lived chiefly at Antwerjf 
and engraved the illustration.^ to the 
Duke of Newc.astlo’s book on hor-i-- 
manship, 1657 : but ho is remembcp'il 
rather by his flne prints in ThMirr 
acs Peinlurcs dc Teniers. 1660. 

Vortex, a term used in livdiu- 
dj-namies for a motion in a fluid in 
winch the individual particles are 
conceived as having a circular or 
rotatorj- motion. In hydrodvnnmies 
n distinction is drawn between .siicli 
a motion and ono in whicli tliera is no 


of motion in a non-vLscous or perfect 
fluid. He stated tliat irrotatlinml 
motion nlivays remains n.s irrotationni 
motion, and rotational or vortc.v mo- 
tion always remains ns vortc.T mot inn. 
Tims it is impossible to start or de- 
stroy vortex motion in sucli a llcmiil. 
Vortex motion is represented liv a 


-m. 

Bav 
•steh . 
by: 

E. • 

Bref, 

Vbrde, a vil. of Sohwclm circle, 
Westphalia, Prussia, 8 m. from Bar- 
men. Manufs. include iron and steel 
goods and wood screws. Pop. about 
•6600. 

Voronezh, a gov. and its cap. in 
S. Russia. Tho gov., which has an 


mo of rotation, and of length 

• tionnl to tlio vortlclty. It emi 
ini that sucli a lino or fil.naenl 

start or end in tlie interior of 
id, and tlmt a vortex alnays 

• 3 of tlie same eloinents of liiinid. 
Kelvin ndoiitcd tills idea in ids vortex 
tlioory of matter, conceiving matter 
as vortices motion in tlie all-iier- 
vading ether. 

Vortigern, a Britl.«h clilcf, ulio 
after the dejiartnro of the Ituiiiaiis 
became head of Hie Brilisli triln-" 


area of 25,443 sq. m’.’. is watered by (r. 425 .v.D.). Ilarnssod by tlie I'let-i 

the Don and its tributaries, has up- ' — *" 

lands in the W. and E. of tlie Don. 
as well as low, level, and sometimes 
sandy stretches, and rejoices in a fer- 
tile soil, thoughforestlaudsarc sparse. 

Besides ail kinds of cereals, sunflower, 

-tobacco, aniseed, and beetroot are 
grown and exported, and there are 

tn. lies on the A , 

railS.S.E. J: I's' * ’ 

tivecity; and depends for itsnounslii^ 

-commerce on the winch bnn^ 

-down wood, tollow, 
besides cereals. Pop. (lillO) 79,000 


Miohaol, sec Hlwo.utY 
7vqraTe™an._Lueas^(c^^^ 

nd about 

. . . . ■ ■ . .vhoro he 

■ the Earl 

■of Anindcl. iiunseijueiiuy be re- 


j and Scots, lie called hi tlio Saxoiw to 
hie aid and so led to ids conmryV 
conquest liy tlicra. 

Vos, Cornolisdo (tho Elder) (c. J.'i.'f.’i- 
1651), a Flomisli painter, pupil nt 
Romecus and friend of Van D.vi-I;. 
His best works were portraits, ami In- 
also produced historical pictures, lie 
was Jlastcr of tlie Guild of .'5t. I.iila- 
at Antwerp (1608). and dean (JCId- 
20). Tho Antwerp .Ifii-si'iiin roiilnlii-. 
his portrait of Abraham Gniplifii' 
(1620). 

Vos, Marton (Martin) do (tlio Kldi-ri, 
(r. 1531-1003), a Flcmhli painter, -on 
of Pieter (rf. c. 1560), piifiil of Plan-* 
and Tintorelto, painting InmlM-ajK-- 
in some of tlie inttcr’s nlclurt-t. He 
went to Romo and Venice, retariila-,.' 
to Antwerp (15.59). ami Iiecnmliig 
dean of the Guild of St. Luke (I.5< 2). 
He painted portraits, hlstorienl ninl 
reHgloiis works, and !nml.-ri>ie-s. 
Many o-xariiplcs are In .-tiilnerp 
Jltwcimi. 
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Vosges,- a frontier dept. (2303 sq. 
m. in area) in eastern France, shut in 
eastward by the V. Mts., the highest 
Frcncli peak being Ilohneck (4482 
ft.). The iMoselle and Meuse have the 
largest drainage areas. Oats, wheat, 
and also the vino are cultivated; and 
cheese-making, besides cattle-grazing, 
is Important. Largo forest tracts 
account for the wood-working in- 
du.strie3, but textile goods are the 
first manuf. Bpinal (also the chief 
town) and St. DiO are two of the five 
arrondissemonts. Pop. (1911)433,914. 

Vosges Mountains (Lat. Vogesus), 
are a range of mountains along the 
M'. bank of the Rhine, closely re- 
sembling in many respects the Black 
Forest along the E. They .stretch 
for 150 m. from Basel to Mainz, run- 
ning between the departments of 
Vosges and Meurthe in N.E. France 
and (Serman Lorraine on the one 
liand, and Alsace on the other. The 
Ballon do GuebwlUer is the culminat- 
ing point (4080 ft.). 

Vosmaer, Carel (1820-88), a Dutch 
journalist and art-critic, born at the 
Hague. He commenced his literarj- 
career as a poet, but tm-ned to art- 
criticism, producing masterly studies 
of Rembrandt (1809) and .Franz 
Ila}e (lS74). Edited theNederiandscJte 
Epchtator; published (1873) Lon- 
dinias, a burlesque poem on London, 
with Ids own illustrations: translated 
Homer into Dutch (1878-88); and in 
1801 UTotc an able work on Contem- 
porary Artiste. There is no satisfac- 
tory life. 

Voss, Johann Heinrich (1751-1826), 
a German poet, translator, and philo- 
logist. Invited to Gottingen by the 
editor Bole (1772); he studied with 
Ilcyne for a time, and became a lead- 
ing member of the ‘ Hainbund,’ a 
literary society. V. was appointed 
rector of Ottendorf public school 
(1778), taught at Eutin (1782), and 
.Tena (1802), and became professor at 
Heidelberg (1805). His works include 
Idylls, 1802; Iniisc, 1795 (which 
suggested Goethe's Hermann -and 
Dorothea) ; and excellent translations 
of the classics. Including Homer’s 
Odyssey, 1781, and Iliad, 1793, VirgU, 
1799, Horace, 1800, Theocritus, 1808, 
Olid Aristophanes, 1821. His Sdmt- 
liclie U'erke were published 1853 (now 
cd. 1879). Sec Paulus, Lebenskunden 
■ . . 1809; Bricfc (ed. by his son), 
1829-33; Horbst, J. 11. Voss. 1872-70; 
Knocgcl, J'oss’ Luise . . . , 1904 ; Lebcn 
by Schmid (1835), Doring (1834), 
Goerres (1820); Sauer, Dcr OOllmger 
Dxeldcrbund, i., 1887. 

Vossius, or Voss, Gerhard Johann 
(Gerard Jan), (1677-1019), a Dutch 
.scholar, rector of Dordreolit high 
school (IGOO), and of the theological 
school at Leyden (1614), becoming 


professor of eloquence there (c.l622). 
He visited England (1 6S9),and became 
a prebendary of Canterbury through 
Laud’s influence. On his return to 
Holland he was made professor of 
history in Amsterdam Universitv 
(1631). His works include: Aris 
tarchus. sive de Arte DramaiixxL: His 
loria Pelasgiana, 1618: and Ars Hhe 
torica, 1623. They were published 
1695-1701. Tollins, Oralio . . . 
1049; V. Andre, Bibl. Belgica; Toll 
De Vossio perfecto grammatico, 1778. 

Vossius, Isaac (1018-89), a Dutch 
philologist, son of Gerhard. He 
travelled in France and Italy, and 
was in Sweden (1048-58), invited by 
()ueen Christina. ' V. settled in Eng- 
land (1670), and was made a canon of 
Windsor by Charles 11. (1673). His 
works include; De septuaginta inUr- 
pretibius eorunupie translaiione el 
chrondlogia, 1661-03 ; De Poematum 
Cantu . . . 1673; Variarum Observa- 
lionum Liber, 1085 ; De Sibyllinis . . . 
Oracnilis; and editions of the classics. 
See Foppens, Bibl. Belgica; Nic6ron. 
Memoires, xiii. ; De Oane, De Fossi- 
orum .lunionimgue farnilia, 1820. 

Vostitza, also called Aigion, a sea- 
port of Achaia and Elis, in Greece, on 
the Corinthian Gulf. It has often been 
Injarcd by earth<iuakes (181T, 1881 
and 1888). 

Votkinsk, a tn. in the gov. of 
Vyatka, Ru.ssia, 8 m. W. of Kama. It 
manufs. vehicles, agrioultural imple- 
ments, and knitted goods. 

Vouet, Simon (1690-1049), a French 
hi-torical painter. He introduced the 
academic taste into Fi-ance, and was 
considered founder of the French 
school of painting, proving a success- 
ful rival of Poussin, w'ho visited 
France (1040). V. accompanied the 
1' rench ambassador to Constantinople 
(1611), and went to Italy (1612) 
studying the works of Paul Veronese 
at Venice and of Caravaggio and 
Gmdo at Rome. Louis XIII. recalled 
him to Franco (1627) q,g hiR principal 
painter, and gave him work in the 
Luxembourg, Louvre, and St Ger- 
main palaces. Richelieu also em- 
ployed him at the Chateau de Rueil 
ILc Sueur, Le Bi-un, Jlignard, and 
I Dufresnoy were among his pupils 
' Vowels, see Alphabl^t, Phoxetics 
I Voysey, Charles (1828-19‘l2), a 
I founder of the Theistie church, born 
I in London, and took holy orders in 
the Church of England, He occupied 
,a number of curacies, and his views 

becamcincreasinglymore unorthodox 

In 1863 ho was compelled to leave 
St. Mark's, Whitechapoi^ because he 
. dgmed the reaUty of eternal punish- 
ment. He passed to Woolwich and 
then to Healaugh m Yorksldre. On 
account of his teaciiing here he wa.s 
I summarily deprived of his living and 
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Rehoion of Conmwn Sense. 
Rehgion for All ManUnd, 1903. 

Vralsa (Vratza). the cap. of Vratsa 
"ept, Bulgaria, oa the N. elope of the 
W. Balkans, 40 m. from Sofia. Seat 
of an archbishop and headquarters of 
a military division; it produces wine, 
sdk, gold and silver filigree, jewellery, 
and leather. Pop, about 15,000 (diet. 
312,400). 

Vrede, the cap. of Vrede dir. of 
Orange Free State (N.E. frontier), S. 
Africa, about 200 m. from Blocm- 


Vyshnii 

existence !< 

god ol fin'. 
Greek gp-J 


fontein. Poj). about 50^. 


Tburgr disk, 
I., S, Africa, 
Founded 

1:.;., Misslonarv 

Society station, and capital of 
Bechuanaland, which was annexed to i 
the Cape of Good Hope (1895). Pop. I 
about 5130. 


Vryheid (Dutch ' freedom ’), a tn, 
of N. Natal, S.E. Africa, 133 m. from 
Pietermaritzburg. It i.s the cap. of 
Vryheid dtst.; rich in coalfat Hlobane), 
copper, gold, and other miaomle. 
Once part of Zululand, it was ceded to 
the Boers under Me^r, proclaimed 
an Independent ' Now Republic ’ 
(1884). incorporated with the Trans- 
vaal (1888), and annexed to Natal 
(1903). Pop. about 2290. 

Vryn ivy, a river (35 m. long), chiefl.v 
in Montgomeryshire, Wales. Rising 
Id the Beryn Mts. it reaches the 
Severn at Melverley after a north- 
easter ■ . -outsc. 

Lake ivvoir, 

oonstruouiu m loot. Z' dam 

(1180 ft. long) across the river, which 
supplies Liverpool with water. 

Vukovar, a th. of Croatia-Slavoma, 
Hungary, on the Danube, cap. of 
Szerem (Syrmia) co., 24 m. from 
Eszek. Chief indu-strics: vine culture, 
milling, dhitilling, flsherie.s, and silk 
culture. Pop. about 10,000. 

Vulcan. In 1859 Levemer nig- 
gested that perturbations of Jior- 
cury’s orbit imaccountod for 'voro 
caused by an unknown planet re 
volving nearer the Bim. M. Lessor- 
bauit wTote stating that lie bad 
observed the transit of such a body 
that same year. Lovorrlor was satis- 
fied of the bona fides and 
of the observer, and ij-’n 

Clements; a transit oxpMtcd in 1 sou 
pt.:t „rtf. confirm tins. In 186- -Hr. 

and 

■ . . ■ lillty 

. tson 


„ , . see IXbu-iiOBiin:— 

Vulcamsaiion. 

Vuloano, sec Lipari Iswkds. 

a small consfellnlioD in 
the Milky \\',-iy to the S. of Cj-giuis. 
formed by Holvoljus. T. Yulpccl0.^r 
n variable with a period of 4 days, 
I®/ has.. Its magnitude olmtigingfrani 
o’S to 6'5. It contains the diinib-bcll 
nebula. Messier 27. 

Vulture, a bird with a .strong bookcil 
beak, and repulsive in appearance 
and habits, but of considerable vniiie 
on acconnt of its food being mainly 
composed of carrion, wblcli it dis- 
covers by its abnorm.ally keen Ecnw? 
of sight and smell. Vs. cannot, like 
eagles, carry food witli tlicir feet and 
claws, but feed their young Iiy re- 
gurgitating from the crop ns pigeons 
(do. Tiicj' are cinssiflcd in fwo 


families, the Vulturidm and the 
Catliartidtc. The fonner Inolnde tlie 
griffon V. (Gi/ps fiilvus) wificli orca- 
slonnlly reaolies Britain, the lilack 
V. ll'vUttrc mottocliiis), and the Kgyp' 
tian V, (Neophron peronopterns). 
Among the CntlinrWdro arc sonie 
birds of groat size and powerful fligtil : 
examples are the condor (.SV/reo- 

’ ' 'be iiliiek V. 

the 'I'lirkej- 


and Air. bwns, Au.v...-.— - 
during the total eclipse of .Itfiy -9, 
1878, claimed to have fouwl it, but- 
no discovery has resulted from any 


•vers 


Vultumus (modem I olliirno), .a rlv. 
in Campania. Italy, near the mniitii 
of wiiicii once stood the city ol Vul- 
tumum. Rising In the Apennines, It 
(lows to the Aleditermtiran .S<-a. 

Vyatka, n gov. and its cap. in N.K. 
Russia. The gov., wliieli has nii are.a 
of 59,329 sq. m.. ri an undulating 
plateau, some 1000 ft, aliove the sea. 
The Kama nins in and out of thli 
province; but it is cliielly drained by 
the Vyatka and IL-i (rthniark's. In- 
eluding the Votka and Izli. ne.ir 
which Iron ore Is found. Tin- Idgli- 
road to Siberia crosses Vyatka : it 
is fed by a single railway, naiiiely, tlial 
passing from .drcliangel to IVrm, It 
is above all a corn-growing country, 
but pony and CJittlc Iireeding niiii 
wood cutting arc tliriving Uiiliwtrie-'. 
Oyer Irnlf tlio surtocc is forest, anil 
the pca-sants own -14 tier cent. 
Factories arc increasing In numiier. 
Pup 0911)3.800.800 Tlie tn. lies na 
the Vyatka, 280 tn. X.K. ol NIriiiil- 
Novgorod, of which It Is a colony 1! 
is a cathedral city, Gjimiiea and sliver 
and copper wares are uiamifncture!!; 
commerce Is largely in wax, milmnl 
products, paper, and com. Pop- 
(1911)44,114. 

Vyshnii-Voloohok, ere ll.sii.M- 
VotoTCiioi:. 
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W, the twenty-third, letter ot the it in 1 ICO at the request of Henry II.; 
English alphabet, Bometitnes called a but Henry afterwards appointed an- 
‘ consonantal u,’ capable of perform- other poet to write it, and bo W. left 
ing the functions both of consonant his work incomplete. 

(as in rrork, ii-il) and vowel (as in law, Wacht am Rhein (‘ Watch on the 
few, and Welsh names like lietlws-u- Rliine ’), a German patriotic song. 
Coed and Braich-v-pwU). Probably written when France threatened the 
the Latin a or w (as consonants) and 1. b. of the Rhino (1840). The words 
the Greek digamma F resembled our were by Max Schneokeuburger (1819- 
modern w. It represente a double V 49), and in 1854 were set to music by 
(orU), X/. The Anglo-Saxon alpha- Carl Wilhelm (1815-75). 
bet (from 9th century) had a distinct Wachter, John George (1073-1757), 
character, b, the present mode of «Tit- a German philologist and archmo- 
ing W dating from tlie 13th century, legist, acquired an exceptional mas- 
Tho Frcncli use ou as a substitute or tery over classical, oriental, and 
Gu for proper names (Guillaume for modern languages, a mastery which 
William). The Spanish use mostly hu accounts for the excellence of his 
(Huaniico, Huelva), but sometimes Olossarium Gennanicum (1730-37), 
gu (Guatemala, Guadiana), Un- which, like liis treatise on numis- 
edneatod people eubstitute w for » matlcs, entitied ArclUBologia Numaria 
and ince aersd (weal for veal, vine for (1740) was published at Leipzig, 
wine, etc.). 6'ec Willis in LVimOr. Phil, where he w.ia director and librarian 
Trann., iii. 231: Key’s Alph/diet. of th iMiiseum of .tntio iitiea. 

Waagen, Gustav Friedrich (1794- Wachter, Karl Geor von (1797- 
18G8), a German writer, born at 1880), a German jurist bom at .Mar- 
Hainburg. Ho studied at Breslau and bach. He became profe.ssor at Tiibin- 
Hcidulberg universities, and eventu- gen (1819-33 aud'again in 183f!) and 
ally established his homo in Munich, at Leipzig (1833-3(> and again in 
In 1830 lie became director of the 1852). He w,t.s president of the 

S icturo gallery of the museum at Chambers (1839-51). .iinong his 
orlln, and in 1844 became a pro- publicationsaro: LeArfeucAf/asro/niscAs 
fe.ssor at the university in that city. detiUclien Slrufreehis, 1825; Gemeine~ 
His chief works are: C/^er HuAert und liechl UeiUsctdands, 1844 ; lieUrage 
Johann van Evek, 1822; Kunslwerke zur Deutschen Ge’sehirhte, 1845; Pan- 
und Kiimtler in England und Paris,\deklen, J 880; and Deutsches Slrnf rechi, 
1837-59; and KunfsicerAeuadKtiiisfler 1 1881. Sco Life by his son, 1881. 
in Deutschland, 1843-45. I Waco (so-called from the Waco or 

Wabash; 1. The cap. ot Wabash I Hueco Indians), the cap. ot McLennan 
CO., Indiana, U.S.A., about 42 m. !co., Tex.as, U.S.A., and lies on the 
S.W. of Fort Wayne, on the Wabash' Brazos, ISO ra. by rail N'.W. of Hous- 
R. It h,as iron works and railroad , ton. It is a university city, and has 
bUops, and manufs. paper. Pop. I factory products, chioliv from cotton 
(1910)8087. 2. A trill, of the Ohio R., seed. Pop. (1910) 2fi,4'25. 
rising in Ohio, and flowing tiirough i Wadai, astute of 150,000 sq. m. in 
Indiana, eventually forming the area in tiie Central Sudan, which, 
boundary between Indiana and since 1909, has formed part of French 
Illinois. It is nav'igablo ns far as Equatorial .Africa. The capital is 
Covington, and is connected with Abeshr, which e.xports ivory and 
Lake Erie by the Wabash and Erie i oatrich feathers. Pop., chiefly Mabas 
Canal. Length about 550 m. ■ (negroes) and Arabs, about 2.500.000. 

Waco, Robert, aii Anglo-Xorman i Wadding, Luke (1588-1057), an 
poet 01 the 12th century. lie wa-s the Irish historian, is famous for his 
autiior of a number of lives of saints, ! .dnitalcs Minorum (1025-54, 8 vols.) 
but iii.s two most important works ; and Scriplores Ordinis Minnnim, 
arc liis liUtorical poems, the Daman', which are still accepted authorities 
de. Und and the lionuin de liou. W. ’ on the Franciscan brotherhood. Ilira- 
cillud the former tile Geslc des Rre- ' self a Franciscan, he was rector (1025- 
1008 (• History of tlic Britons ’). but 40)03 well as founder of a college for 
Is Is now alway.s known as tiie Raman] Irish Franciscan-S in Homo. 
de find. It is a reproduction in verse Waddington, W. H. (1820-94), a 
in the French octosyllabic cimpiet of ' French statesman, born of English 
GcolIrcy’s llLsloria. The Roman de parents at i5t. Remy-sur-l’.\ iwc in 
Ron Is a chrouicle history of tlic France. He naturalised him-scif as a 
Dukes of Xormandy. W. commenced French subject in 1849. He was a 
XII 481 Q 



Wadebridge 

member o£ the National Assomblj- in 
1873, and in 1877 he Iield a posiUon 
in the cabinet as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. For ten years he was the 
French ambassador in London (1883- 
93). 

Wadebridge, a vil. in Cornwall, 
England, at the head of the estuarj- 
of the Camel, here crossed bv a 
15th century bridge. Pop. (1911) 
2339. 

Wadelai, a station, -13 m. N.N.W. 
of Albert Nyanza on tho Upper Nile, 

jjj X. - — X. 

Er ■ ! tiU 

Sti 

V. ■- ic.al 

wc ■ .1 to 

tho central western shore of Lake 
Zurich, in Zurich, Switzerland. Pop. 
9030. 

Wadham College, Oxford, was 
founded in 1()I2 by Nicholas Wad- 
ham of Merifield. in Somersetshire, 
for a warden, fifteen fellows, fifteen 
scholars, two chaplains, and two 
clerks. It was built upon the site of 
an ancient house of tho Augustiiiian 


4S2 Wager 

hare also the engravings he c.xecnfcd 
after his ‘Market Sellers' and 
Slaves,’ etc. 

Wafer (Dutch, uvcfcl, a cake of 
w-ax), a thin cake of Hour paste, or. 
more generally, any thin Ciike or disc. 
The Ws. used in the Eucharist service 
of the rtomnn aithollc Church nru 
thm discs of unleavened bread. 
Etamped with a eacred Kvmbol. 
Coloured discs of gummed paper are 
used to designate scats, and are 
c.allcd wafers ns being substitutes for 
the thin cakes of wax which used to 
perform that otlicc. 

Wafflard, Alexis Jacques Mario 
(1787 -182-1), a French dramatist, 
born at Vei^ailles, In collaboration 


with Beranger ho wrote the vmido- 
ville Lcs CamiJdoiU!, ISIS. Ilo nPo 
wrote : IJa’nhi ou Lc Mcmtcl de ha-tif, 
1812 : Le J’m'lc tVAnuletcm on La f!C‘ 
vendf-ttse it la Toilette. 1814; Unc Pro- 
menadc it Saint Cloud, 1817 : IJn 
Moment dTmprudenee, 1819: Un deu 
dc Pour.'^c, 1821; Lr I'ojmpc d fJiepne 
' ■ flrnx.l/en- 
■/ I'llommr 
1824. 


friars, and from tlvi.s college the Royal ‘ 

Society had its origin, and held its Wngoningen, a In., 11 ni. W. of Arn 
sittings from 1G52-59 in tho great hem, on tho Rhine in Geldcrland, 


room over the gateway. In 1913 the 
number of members ou its books 
was 422. 

Wadhwan, a tn., mauufnotm-ing 
soap, saddlery, and cotton, 00 m. 
W.S.W. of Ahmadabad, in Kathia- 
war, Bombay, India. Pop. 10,223. 

Wadi, or Wady, an Arabic word 
signifying t ' - 

ravine, or v ^ 

tho Greek o, • • ‘ ' 

it is also of ' 

names of places, c.g., \^aul-Musu, m 
Arabia. In Spain, whore most of 
tho rivers bear namc.s given by tho 
Arabs, wad has been transformed into 
ouad, c.g. Wadl-l-abyadh has become 
Guadalaviar. 

Wading-birds, sec Gn.M.LA:. 

Wadstena, see Vapstk-Na. 

Wady Haifa, includes a British 
camp (founded in ISS4), a civil can- 


Holland. In 1912 the .state ngrlcul- 
tiiral college was removed to OrOnlu- 
gen. Pop. D.509. 

Wager, Sir Charles (1000-1713). a 
British admiral, aclilcved his most 
noteworthy c.vpiolt in 170.8, uhen, 
with a detachment of four men-of- 
wnr, ho nssnticd seventeen Spanish 
gnllcon.s off Cartagena and managed 
to rescue some of tho lrea.s\ire betore 
it sank to the bottom ot the sea. For 
nine years (1733-12) he was tlri-t lord 
o( the admlr-.dly. 

Wager of Balllo, In ancient times a 
legal ]>roce.-s by which the tenant in a 
writ of rlgiit of laud offered to provi’ 
his right by cliallenging. or trO!;iii!i 
battle vlcarlou.sly through Ids ‘ cham- 
pion ’ with til ■ ■ ‘ 

tho latter’s ‘ 
cess, though . . 

legally survived till 1818. hi which 


tonment, and a native village on the! year it was demanded by the neare-t 
Nile Just within tlio northern frontier ' relative of a murdered girl ag.iinst one 
of the Anglo-Egvptian Sudan. Pop. j Abraham Tliornton, tier suppo-cd 
of cantonment about 3000. ! seducer ami slayer; which niiinrl:- 

Wady Musa, tho modem namo for : able but lawful demand led to Ita 
Pctni, wbich till tlio 1st century a.b. , formal aliolltlou by Act of I’arllamcnl 
was tlic thriving capital of tbo ; a year Inter 

Nabatmans. It lies some CO m. N.N.E. | Wagor ol Law, the name I>y wldcti 
of the head of tlio GiUf of Aliabab In the mode of proof by compiirgallon 
'svvestern Arabia. | continued to las emplo.ved occa-loii- 


lael or Waal, Comolius do (1504-!nlly in actlou.s tor debt uiilll llmdly 
!>.' >vFIemlsli painter and cn-lnbolislied in is:i:>. ChnnpunmUon 
^ tlic son and Iiupil of Jan was tlio alUniallvc to trial tiy orili nl. 
' ' lis lifo was passed in It Involved hrlngiag a certain nmuhi-r 

cliict patrons being, of Witm-.sses called r<mipur(;nlnrs to 
cachet and riilllp lll.lenc.ar to tbugood cbanirteraml credl- 
arS?L*ed battle scene.s | blllty of the accu-ed. and the nmuber 
. verve, and wo I of compurgator- deemed er'a-ullal t.> 


lOG* 

d^\V.‘'\^’'StLor Ids lira 
Genoa, I 
the Diito 
of Spaiu 
wth gt^ 
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estal)URh any state of facts depended 
on the social position of such ivit- 
nessea ; tlie oath of a thane, tor in- 
stance, had the weight of that of six 
ceoris; but tiie oatli of a priest re- 
qu'- ■ ■ at all. 

■ ■ ■ . iboui', or that 

pa ' . 3 given in ex- 

cliange for labour. The ultimate 
source of W. as of profits (q.u.) is the 
value of that which capital and 
labour jointly produce, but in prac- 
tice yv. arc paid in the first instance 
out of capital, which, in Itself, is 
one of the agents of production (see 
Weauth). That part of woaltli which 
is expended in W. is commonly called 
by economists the wagcs-fund, an 
expression wliich is now generally 
understood to mean no more than 
that in every industry the wagcs- 
capltal must bo in a certain ratio to 
the rest of the capital; but, as formu- 
lated by Mill, the wages-fiind theory 
regarded general W. as being deter- 
mined by the ‘ ratio of capital to 
population a theory wliich has been 
tlio subject of much controversy. 
Prof. Sidgwick rejects the theory 
mainly on tlio ground tliat it leaves 
out of account the cfflciency of labour, 
though ho admits that Mill liimself 
WO.S careful to point out that the 
wagcs-fund was made up mainly of 
circulating capital, and that, as a 
theory, it was inadequate to deter- 
mine the rate of W. It is clear, as 
indicated above, tliat W. cannot be 
regarded as ultimately paid out of 
capital ; and that the remuneration 
of labour is really the share of pro- 
duce that remains after paying for 
the use of capital and land. Com- 
petition as between the employers 
themselves tends to raise W., as 
between labourers, to lower them. 
In this respect, liowevcr, it is neces- 
sary to take into account the modi- 
fication of the extreme results of un- 
checked competition eficctcd by (1) 
trade unions (see Trade Unions), 
and (2) Minimum Wage Acts. 
Under the Coal Mines (Minimum 
Wage) Act, 1012, district boards are 
set up to settle the rate of W. in dif- 
ferent coal areas, and the efiect gener- 
ally of Bueh Acts as this, and of the 
Minimum Wage Itegulations under 
the Trade Boards Act, 1909, has been 
that many workmen or labourers 
have obtained increased rates. As 
among different emplojuncnts the 
causes that produce dilTcient rates of 
W. are stated by Adam Smith to bo 
(1) The agrecabloneRR or otherwise of 
the nature of the employment ; (2) 
The difllculty or otherwise, and the 
expense or cheapness involved in 
apprenticeship ; (3) The constancy 

of employment; (4) Tlio degree of 
trust necessarily reposed in tho work- 


man, and (5) The chances of success 
in the given trade. (On the influence 
of protection on .wages, see under 
Protection and Tariff ; and on 
the connection between W. and 
prices, see under I^ICE.) In 1908-9 W. 
were depressed, but tliereafter began 
to rise, the most marked increase 
being in 1912 ; which upward ten- 
dency hals been steadily maintained 
in 1913. Consult on tbis Mr. F. H. 
MacLeod's lieport on Changes in 
Bales of Wages and Hours of Labour 
in the United Kingdom for 1912. 

Wagga-Wagga, a tn., 260 m. N.E. 
of Melbourne, on the Murrumbidgee, 
in Wynyard co.. New South 'Wale.s, 
Australia. It is the centre of a sheep- 
farming and gold-mining district. 
Pop. 6419. 

Wagner, RudoU (1805-64), a Ger- 
man pliyt-ioiogi-st, bom at Bayreuth. 
After stud.ving at Paris under Cuvier, 
he became pro.sector and ultimately 
professor of zoology and comparative 
anatomy at Erlangen (1832-40), 
ivhcnce he moved to Ghttlngen. His 
publications include JJandworlerbucU 
der Phi/siologie (1842-53) and Neu- 
rologische Unlersuchunpen (1853-54). 

Wagner, Wilhelm Richard (1813- 
83), a great German dramatic com- 
poser, bom at Leipzig. From his 
earliest childliood he was surrounded 
by theatrical and musical associations. 
During hb> school days at Dresden 
and Leipzig ins favourite studies wore 
the classics, ancient history, and the 
old tales of mythology which he was 
afterwards to use to such good pur- 
ose. Tlie hearing of one of Beet- 
oven’s symphonies fired him with 
tho ambition to become a great com- 
poser, and he placed himself under 
Theodor Weinlig, cantor at tho 
'I’homnscliuie, witb wliom he studied 
composition. Mozart and Beethoven 
were his idols in those days. His 
flrst .jymphony was produced in 1833 
at Leipzig, and in the following year 
ho became conductor of the opera at 
Magdeburg. By that time he had 
already composed two operas. Die 
Keen (the Fairies) and Das Liebesrer- 
bul (Love’s Interdict). In 1836 he 
married Wilhelmina Planer, an aetress 
at Konigsberg, whither he had gone 
in search of employment. From 
Konigsberg ho went to Riga where he 
wa.-^ made musical director at the new 
theatre. In 1839 he went to Parks 
with ills unfinished opera Bienzi, a 
work which scarcely foreshadov/s 
that breaking-away from established 
traditions wliich was the most notable 
feature of his later productions, but 
wliich was nevertliele.ss a remarkable 
acliievement for a young man of 
twenty-six. It was produced with 
great success tit Dresden in 1842, and 
was followed by Der Flicgende 1161- 



Wagram 


4S4 


lander (The i'Jying Dutchman), wJiich 
did not meet ^ith the same approval, 
though it has since taken precedence 
of the earlier work in public favour. 
Two rents later, in 1S45. 7'annhdtiser 
proved a failure, only Schumann 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■'' ■ In 184S he 

^h touches the 
‘ t music: but 

. IV., who had 
. oliticaJ agita- 
tion of the time, was forced to quit 
Saxony, He escaped to Zflrich, 
where he remained till 1859. Dcr 
Ring dcs Nibelungen, his great tetra- 
logj', was begun before ho left Dresden, 
but ere he completed it he turned 
aside to write Tristan und Isolde. In 
ISGl ho received a pardon and re- 
turned to Germany. Tristan was 
produced in ISfiS, and Die Meistcr- 
singer, a comic opera, in 1S6S. His 
first ndfe having died in 18G5, W. 
married Cosima, daughter of Liszt, in 
1870. His ideas wore adopted by 
Ludwig, King of Bavaria, who in- 
vited him to Munich to complete the 
Ring, and advanced his schemes in 
every possible way. Sis years later 
the entire Ring was performed at' 


Waits 


saints. Ho insisted on the most 
rigorous observance of the cere- 
monial law. The inniieneo of the 
movement is svidesproad thronrh 
Arabia, Africa, India, and the 
Mohammedan East goncmllv, and it 
has led to many fanatlc-al revolts. 

Wahsatch Mountains, a long range 
running N. and S. througli the centre 
of Utah, U.S.A. Tliey form the eas- 
tern margin of the Great Basin and 
contain at least four peaks over 
11,000 ft. higli. Tlio loftiest is Tim- 
panogos Peak (11.057 ft.). 

■ Wai, a sacred city of the riindiis, 
the resort of multitudes of pilgrims, 
on tho IGstnn, in Satara, Bombay, 
India. Pop. 11,000. 

Waiblingon, a tn. with inaniifs. of 
silk goods, and potteries, 0 m. N.E. 
of Stuttgart, in Wilrteinberg, Ger- 
many. It is tho coiitro of a vino- 
growing district. Pop. oyi". 

Waifs, goods found, the omiorshlp 
of wliich is unknown. Originally 
applied exclusively to good.s aban- 
doned b.v a Ibiof to avoid nrn'st. 
Such goods were forfeited to the king 
or lord of tho manor basing tho 
franohiso (g.r.) of tho W., the idea 


Bayreuth, in a building specially being to conOscatc tho iwoperty by 
erected for the pvrposo. jjls last j u-.iy of punishing tho true owner for 
work, Parsifal, was a drama founded I not prosecuting tho I hiof : eonse- 
on the storj- of the Holy Grail. \V. ( quently if the omier made fresli pur- 
, _. > — i. buried ) suit and brought him to Jnslleo within 

in ■ • his house I a year and a day tho \V. was reslored 

in Nr has ever I to him. But tho goods of fotvlgn 


been tlio subject of more discussion 
than W., none has been more hotly 
attacked or more hotly defended. 
Ho was, in trite phrase, a ‘ man with a 
mi.ssion,‘ tho Carlyle of music and the 
drama, whose passionate love of tnith 
and lieuuty, anil zc.alons entlmsiasin 
for the reform of art, led him some- 
times into strange paths, where he 
was with dilllculty followed during Ids 
lifetime. Sec his antohiograpliy, illy 
Life, 1911; and Li'e by Charles A. 
Lidgev (Master Musician Series) : H. 
S. Chamberlain (Eng. trans. by G. Aiit- 
slie Eight) ; Ernest Newman. 1913; 
Professor 1'. Coriler ; and G. B. Shaw’,. 
Perjecl Tltagiicrffe. 

Wagram, a vil. near Vienna, 
Austria. Historically it is important 
as being the site of the battle of 
IVagiuro (July, 1S09), in which 
Napoleon defeated the Austriiius 
under the Archduke Charles. 

Wal . ■ 

which 

Moliai , ■ , 

1787). Tho movement which no 
started was essentially a reforming 
one and aimed at re-cstahllshing the 
Koran as tho solo rule of faith, indie 
disowning tradition, ho also en- 
deavoured to aboI(,sh popular re- 
ligious ceremonies and the excessive 
vencratiou of tho prophot and the 


merchants were not IVs.. as thev i\cre 
not supposed to know English jaw. 

Waikato, tho cldot river CHin m. 
long) of North Island. Now Zenlnml. 
Uising to tho S. of l.ako ’Linpo. 
which it drains: It Hows N.N.IV. mid 
Unnlly IV. to Port Il’mkaln on the IV. 
const, where it enters tho I’neille. 

Wninowright. Thomas Grilfllhs 
(1794-1853), an Englldi jonriiaUsl, 
artist, and jmlsoner, born at. Cldswlck. 
lie was bronghl up by lus gnind- 
fnlhcr. Pr. Unlph Grimuis (1730- 
I I.80.I), founder of tliO .l/mVA/y Rrrieir. 
Entering on a Jonrnalbilo earei'r, hr 
conlributcd to Utael;ii-no,rs, the 
fMndon Magazine, under l.lie p-ciidn- 
iiymof Janus IVenthereoek, etc., nmi 
became a friend of diaries Lamb. He 
nl-o exblblti'cf In the Itoyitl .trmfemy 
(1831 25) and wreti' nrt-erllielsms. 
To procure money to p.ay dc'bis, he 
poisoned Ids slster-ln-law. inolher-ln- 
law, ininlo, and a friend, and In 18.17 
. I was arrested on n charge of forgery 
land trnnsiiorted for life. 

i„ 11. A f.0^ ,,f (,in. 

It 18} in. 

\ ■ '.I of Wavii- 

: ■ ' r sohiKil in 

” "iVnfls iv'erc' origin.ally nlgiit nateli- 
men who carried mn-.lenl ni-.trti- 
nients. Tlie term, iiowover, c.iine to 
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be applied to musicians who had no the scat of a bishop since 18SS, when 
^vatch duties, and now siimifi^s the All Saints was made ^the^ cathedrah 
bands of street musicians who play Many stirrin? events in Emclish his- 
at Christmas time. They date from tory have occu^ed here, for instance, 
yerv early times; in Exeter from the battle of akefield in 1400. The 
1400. soil around is rich and productive. 

Waitz, Georg (1813-SG), a Gcrmah and the top-n has a handsome and 
historian, horn at Fiensburg, .Sclilcs- commodious com exchange. There 
wig, and educated at Kiel and Berlin, are also extensi ve woollen and hosieiy 
He was for a short time a member of manufs. W. is well situated on a 
the national parliament at Frankfort, gentle slope rising from the R. Calder. 
and was a keen supporter of the Pop. (1911) 51,511. 2. A to^vnship 

projioscd union of the German states of V ddlc-sex co., Massachu.setts, 
into one empire. HLs national zeal U.S.A., including several manufac- 
was farther demonstrated by his taring villages. It was originally 
founding of a school to .study media;- part of Reading. Pop. (1910) 11,404. 
val German literature. Wakefield, Gilbert (1756-1801), a 

Waitz, Theodor (1821-04), a Ger- controversial vrriter and critic, born 
man plilJosoplier, was jjrofessor at the at Nottingham, and became a curate 
University of Marburg. PB 3 ’clioiogi' in Liverpool; but being unable to 
wa- tlie 'subject to which he gave accept the doctrines of the church of 
most of his attention. He also under- England entered a.s a tutor, first at 
took researches lasting over a number Warrington Academy and after- 
of years into the question of tlie -.vards at Hackney Unitarian College. 
Iiab'its and anthropological origins of In 1799 he was confined in Dorchester 
various uncivilised races, the result Gaol on account of a denunciatory 
of which lie embodied in his work letter ivritten to the bishop of Llan- 
ATtihropoloaie der Naturvolker (1859- daff, but was released in 1801, He 
00). has ivritten many tracts, but ills 

Waitzen, the German name (or bestworUs are ; ,9i7ra Crfficu, 1789-95. 
Vaez iq.v.). and an edition of lAtcrdius, 1790. 

Waiver, in law. tlie abstaining Wakefield Mystery, see Towkelet 
voluntarilj- from availing oneself of a MysniniES. 

riglit or claim. Formerly also applied Wake-Robin, another name for 
to the legal process by which a cuckoo-pint. See 
vroinan was waived or put out of the Wakkerstroom, or Wesselstroom, 
protection of tlie law for anj- crime the cap. of the (list, of Wakkerstroom, 
for wliich a man might be outlawed. S. Africa, trades chleflj' in wool. 
Coiiimcrciaily W. denotes tlie oral or sicins. and butter, 
written discljargo by the liolder of a Wakley, Thomas, founder of the 
bill of exchange of any parts' from Lancet (q.v.). 

hi- liabilits' on the instrument. Walajapet, a tn. in the Arcot div., 

Wakamatsu, a tn. of Honshiu, Madras. India, about 19 m. E. of 
Japan, GO in. S.E, of Niigata, and Veliore. The chief occupation of the 
cliiflly engaged in tlie inaiiuf. of people i= dyeing and silk-weaving, 
lacquer ware. Pop. 40,000. iPoii. about 10,000. 

Wakayama, a seaport tn. on the Walata, a tn. and oasis uj the 
mamiuiid of Japan, about 50 m. .S.W. Sahara, situated about 255 m. W.N.W. 
of 0.‘:aka. The chief article of trade of Timbuktu. 

is cotton. Pop. ll.JO.'J. I Walcheren, an Iriand in the prov. 

Wake (Old Eng. u-acu. a watch); 'of Zeeland, Holland, situated be- 
or Lych-wake (Old Eng. lyc, a body), | tween tlie E. and W. .Scheldt. The 
an ancient observance bj- wliich the I chief towiLs are Middelburg and 
body of a dead person was watched Flusliing. 

all night bj' friends and relatives. Walcheren Expedition, The (lS09i. 
Ws. ivcro also observed on the eves of an attempt made by Britain during 
saints’ days. These all-night vigils ‘ the Napoleonic War to seize Antwerii 
-.'.ere the cause of revelry and dis- and the Scheldt. Chatham com- 
order, and so came into bad odour, manded the land forces and Sir It. 
and have now entirely died out. Stmichan the nava! forces. The only 

Wake, William, D.D. (1C57-1737), j achievement was the landing of the 
on arcliblshop of Canterbury, was I soldiers on the Island of Walcheren. 
educated at Oxford, He made great ! where thousands died of fever, 
ellort.s to unite the Englisli and French I Walckenaer, - Charles Athanase, 
churehe.s, wliilo among his Iltcraiy Baron (1771-1852), a French scholar 
'eprk- are : The Principles of tlie and geographer, served first in the 
'tlirieiian Pdiyion Explained in a army. His chief works are : Essaisur 
Commentary on the Church I'Histoire de l’Esi>ece Humaine, IISS ■, 
Cntrchisin. 1G99, and Eermons. Fannc Parisienne : Insectes. 1802 ; 

.tVakohcld ; 1- pari. bor. in the (Eurres de la Fontaine, 1822 : Lettrei 
\ > . Biding of York.«hire. lias lieen sur Jes Contes des Fee.<i, 



Waldsassen 

1“ S’® rcactionarj- Dolior of 

'. »!• Nationalists and tlio relic-ions or 


S.W. of EiberfeJd. Chief manals. iron | Walderaar 1. 


1“ 2A“”’'‘®H-,^«''na'n'’d turdVcal AVn? 


the 

rolicions orders. 
(1131-82), Klnjr oi 


the canton of Zurich, Srritzerland. 
Pop. 7318. 

Waldeok, or Waldeck-Pyrmonl, a 
principalitj- of Germany and a state 
of the empire, consisting of W. en- 
closed by the Prussian proyinces of 
WestpUaiia and Hesso-Nassau, and 
; hy 

i|'i '.'-I '■ ; ! I. <1. ,i!i I j'. ■ v Both . 

_ ■;.■ a ■■•:,> i; ■ !■.- ;■ n; i!. \Pcscr, I 

and are watered by the Kder, Viemcl, 
and Emmer. The surface is Jiilly 
and about one-third is covered nith 
forest. Agriculture and cattlc-rearine 
are the chief industries, and iron 
mines, slate and stone quarries are 
worked at various points, which, with 
timber, wool, poultry, and live stock, 
form the chief exports. Tlio chict 
town is Arolsen. Area 133 sq. ra. Pop. 
61,723. 

Waldeok- Rousseau, Piorre-Marie- 
Ren6 (184G-1901), a French lawyer 

- ■ ’ "t Nantes, son of 

eat lawyer and 
regarded in his 
personality in 


the posthnmoTis son of CSimitc 
Lavard. His childhood and youth 
were perjods of great danger to him, 
and after hocoming a camlidate for 
the Danish throne he tmrrowlv 
cscapcd BJ5sasstnation. lie became 
sole king in 1157, and togellior u-ith 
Absalon ruled the country flrralv and 
well. 

Walderaar 11. (1170-1211), King of 
Denmark, sneccedod hi.s brother. 
Canute VI.. In 1202. lie had nln',adv 
shown himself a deterinincd upholder 
of Danish independenre. Jlc ob- 
tained po.sso,«slon of LOheck and two 
other cquall.v important bishopric^, 
and by treaty and friendship ivilli 
Frederick II., tho emperor, lie ob- 
tained all tho Wend land.' and the 
lands of K. Oermany. lie nhso 
directed his attention towards Es- 
thonia. Lii'onin. and Prus-ia. and 
'-■'l.v.to 


••• . -V. . )g of 

Denmark, horn at a period wlicn the 

. . , fm-tnnc.s of Denmark n-crc at their 

the death oCliowestobb. AV. wnselectod Uingntthe 
Gambette.’ ' his, age ot 20. nia aim wn.s to obtain 

studies ho at I po-’session ol those territories which 

the proviuoi ' and j had formerly belonged to the D.anlsli 

Rennes. Became mayor of Nantes | crown and which were now seat tered. 
(1870). In 1879 entered politics as ; By 1300 practic.ally all the old Danish 
a deputy for Renne-s, retaining lu's , lands including Scania were hi his 
membersiiip for tliat division for i hands. lie had, liowever, ral-ed up 
nearly ten years. He attaclicd him- j many enemies who now persistently 


self to the Republican party, and 
throughout his career fought strenu- 
ously against the reactionary ten 
dencies of c 
lie became ' ’ 
the romarl 
of Gambett 


attacked liiin. 

Wolclonburg, a tn. In Silesia. Prussia. 
13 m. S.W. of Breslnn. Tin- ciihl 
"''■nufs. arc porcelain. Ilrchrlcks. and 
lewnre. Pop. 16, i.O.l. 

•Vnldenses, or Vaudois, a remark- 
people, wlio form a commnnioti 


latter ho retained thai. omee uimer lotoaralo from tho Chnreh of Home. 
Jnies Ferry. In 1886 ho attached : and who live In three high valleys of 
iiimself to tlio Paris bar, and at once [ Piedmont. Tills Itttto commmiity is 
estahliahed himself in a leading posi- wemarkahlo for liavjng kept Itself 
tion Though still deputy for Rennes, ( from time immemorial separal e from 
he ^d not take an active part in tlio Church ot Rome. Hie . iiavv 
..—in T...sil IRS'! whoa bo I iitwiwa relnctcd ai 


politics again nntil 1887. when he) always 
became senator ior the department 
of the Loire. In tho Bonlmigcr con- 
troversy he displayed his wonted 
vigour, but earned tho animosity of 

.» ■ fj.. But It was 

yfns affair, or 
• disintegrating 
. ■ ilfbrc on French 

W.-R. into sucli 
I called upon in 
■ mhot to tovni a 
cabinet, and in tins, in spite of bis 
ob-viouB reluctance, he ovontiinlly 
Buccceded, ranging in his cauinct 
manv notabilities of diverse opinions 
whose one bond ot union was, never- 
theless, the principle resolve to rc- 


rclcctcd any dPIlm-Uvi 
sectarian appellation, ami liav-- 
iboa.sted of adhering from nmi to am 
to tho primitivo faith. Tlio persecn- 
tioiis of the W. till up a large poittnn 
of their history. 

Wnidhoim, a t n. of Saxony, sit iiati-d 
33 ra. S.E. of Leipzig; engaged in the 
inamif. ot cloth mid cigars. I’op. 
12,353. 

Waldkircb, a fn. in tho valley ot the 
Black Forest. Baden, 8} in. S'.E. ol 
Feihurg: engaged In tlie nmnuf. "t 
cotton and woollen good.s. Poll. 512'. 

Waldsassen, a market tn. in tie- 
Upper Palatiitatc. Havaria, 33 in. 
E.N.E. of Baptniili ; liaviiig irmi 
mlne«. Pop. 50tl. 
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WaldseeratiUer (or Waltzemuller), princes, Llyn-elj-n ab SeisiUt and his 
Martin (1470-1513), a German geo- son Griffith. Llywelyn did much to 
grapher, who styled himself Hyla- re-nnite hbi country, which he com- 
comylus, bom at Freiburg, and bo- pletely freed from Danish raids, 
came professor of geography at St. Griffith (1039-G3) was a monarch of 
Di6(1504). Ills fame now cliiefly rests great energy’. IIo expelled the 
on his haying suggested in his Cosmo- Saxons from Gwynedd, conquered S. 
(iraphias Iniroductio (1507) that the Wales, consolidated his dominions, 
New World should be called America, and made war against Kngland, which 
after Amerigo Vespucci. he three times invaded. Eventually 

Wales. See EnoI-snd and Wades. Harold of lingland subdued S. Wales 
Kislory . — ^The aboriginal inhabi- and defeated Griffith, who was slain 
tants of Britain belonged to an ob- by treachery (1063). The Norman 
Bcnre non-Aryan race; butthesewerc conquestof England(106G) hadatfirst 
in the 6th or 7th century B.r. con- littie immeffiato effect upon Wales, 
quered and assimilated by the Goido- distracted as slio was by civil feuds. 
Uc Celts, tho direct ancestors of the But it was not long before the Nor- 
modem Welsh. The Celts attained man Idugs began to make encroach- 
a considerable degree of civilisation ments. in particular placing on the 
under Roman rule, and accepted Welsh borders a number of powerful 
Christianity in about a.d. 200, and barons who took advantage of tho 
they maintained this faith when the disorganised state of W. to e.xpand 
rest of tho island was re-paganised, their territories. The next two cen- 
On tho conquest of Britain by tho turie.s (roughly, 1066-1282) form an 
Saxons (c. 450-600) tho Cclta were epoch of continual struggle against 
driven back into tho western comers Norman aggrcs.sion. Tlierc were per- 
of the Island-^umberland, W., and petual revolts on the part of Welsh 
Cornwall. Henceforth W. became princes and chieftains, and in 10D4 
the main stronghold of the Celts or there was a brief and transient Welsh 
Britons. Powerful native princes revival, led by Cadwgan ab Bleddyn, 
arose Iri tV., and extended and con- who united tho Welsh people against 
Rolidated their dominions. Among the Normans. He mot with consider- 
tho most notable of these wore Cad- able succc-a for a time, hut could not 
wallon tho Long-Handed and his son for long stem tho torrent of Anglo- 
ilaolgwn Gwynedd. Tho Welsh people Norman aggrandisement. At length 
wore for a time united under the lat- Henry I. made a determined effort 
ter’s grandson, also named Cadwal- to anglicise W., which he attacked 
Ion. About this period monasticism simultaneously with tliree armies, 
made groat progress in Wales, and tho reducing most of tho Welsh princes to 
coimtry liegan to bo organised on submission. They recovered much 
tribal lines. The Britons of W. of their lost ground, however, during 
made for some centuries repeated tho civil wars of .Stephen’s reign. His 
attempts to recover tiie N. parts of successor, Henry II., determined at 
England from tho Saxons ; but these once to curb tho power of tho border 
attempts ceased after GG4, and there iiai'ons and to subjugate the Welsh 
follows a period of internal strife and princes. Ho succeeded in establish- 
Saxon aggression, W. being again I ing some semblance of order, largely 
divided among a number of petty through tho instnimentality of Rhys 
princes. The country was once againlab Griffith (1132-97), a distinguished 
united under Rhodri the Groat (814- | warrior and statesman, who became 
77), who sncces-sfuily resisted the . his ally and vassal, constantly at- 
onslaughts of tho Danes, ijut was ■ tended hU councils, and was made by 
himsoif defeated and slain by tho ; him justiciar of S. Wa!e.s. .Meanwhile, 
Mercians. On his death his domin- j before tlio end of the 12th century, 
ions were again divided. The next i the Welsh Ghuroh had been merged 
important Welsh prince wa.s Howel I completely in the Church of England, 
Dda or Howel the Good (909-50), land had lost all indepcndcnco in in- 
who made himself master of the I temal affairs, Welsh bishops being 
greater part of W., but did homage i consecrated by English archbishops 
to King Atholstan of England. He ; who claimed their allegiance. A for- 
also coilected and codiffed an elabo- 1 inidable stand was mado for inde- 
rato system of laws by wliich tho ! pcndenco in ecclesiastical matters by 
people wore divided into the royal tho celebrated Giraldus Cambrensis 
class, the free tribesmen, and the (1147 -1223), but without ultimate 
non-tribesmen. From 950-1010 no Bnccc3,s. Tho most Important Welsh 
sppremo king ruled in W., but there prince of tho early 13th century was 
were constant Btruggles between Llywelyn Fawr (^. 1194-1240), whose 
various petty local princes, as well as policy included tho alliance of all the 
many raids on tho part of Danes and Welsh princes under his o^vn leader- 
Saxons. This period of anarchy was ship, the maintenance of friendship 
followed by the rule of two strong . with the border families, and the 
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acknowledgment of vassalage to the 
Ekag of England. Bnt LlsTvelyn’s 
dream of imitj* and concord died with 
him, and the dependence on England 
was in the highest degree distasteful 
to his immediate successors, of whom 
the most notable was David (1240-4G), 
who for some time suceessfnllr re-i 
sisted the aggressions of Henry III. 
The final struggle for independence 
was inspired and ied by the famous 
Uywei.vn ah Griflith il 254-82), who 
was goaded into revolt by the violence 
of the English king’s agents and by! 
the substitution of English law for 
Welsh custom. He refused to take 
the oath of fealty or do homage to 
Edward I., who in consequence in- 
vaded W. (1277) and compelled Lly- 
welyn to submit to the humiliating 
terms of the Treaty of Conway. Ho 
accordingly did homage to Edward at 
Westminster in 1278, but a few years 
later again broke out into revott, being 
exasperated by the estahUshmont of 
new institutions and the exactions of 
the English ofiScials. Edward once 
again invaded W. and completely 
over-ran the country; Llywelyn was 
defeated and slain (1282), and his 
brother David was hanged and quar- 
tered. Ifrom, this moment Wales 
ceases to have any separate political 
existence. The most formidable ris- 
ing against the new order was the 
great national movement associated 
with the name of Owen Glyndwr 
(fl. 1400-15), the celebrated warrior 
and statesman. 'The principal re- 
sults of these risings and of the havoc 
tvrought by the Wars of the Hoses 
rrere the complete destruction of the 
feudal system, the enormous preva 
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either the Eeformatiou or the Puritan 
movement: it was not till the bemn- 
the Methodist revival in about 
1/30 that the countrv experienced a 
real religious awakening. The fer- 
ment of the ilcthodist movement 
spread over M .withliglitningrapiditv 
1 and has hardly to this dav lo.d 
Its force. The religious revival led 
mdirectly to a great though gradual 
national awakening which has since 
home diverse and abundant fruit fa 
the social, literary, and industrial 
revival now in full progrc.ss. During 
the past century M . hns gained enor- 
mously both in national prosperity 
and intellectual fruitfulness: ami in 
recent days she has contributed to 
the service of the empire a largo num- 
ber of illustrious citizens and states- 
men, among whom it will sufflee to 
record the names of Lord Aberdare. 
Sir Hugh Owen. Jlr. Toni Ellis, and 
Sir. David Lloyd George. 

^Vdsll Janttuage ant} liicrnture . — 
Two causes have kept the M’el.sli lan- 
guage alive up to the present day, ( lie 
isolation of the people among tlic 
mountniiis, and religion. Tlie fc’now- 
doninn region (Eryri) has never 
been conquered by England, nor has 
there been any incentive foraiij' other 
people save tlic Welsli to take pos- 
session of tlic Carnarvonslilro moun- 
tuin.s. Thero the Welsh Iniigiingc 
lias been spoken since the daivn of 
British history. Up to the 'Tudor 
period it was spoken liy the miper and 
the lower clns-scs. and while all the 
princes were pntrons of Welsh poets, 
there arc at least two of the old princes 
themselves who wrote medlmvnl verse 
of some worth. The WclsIi fanguage 


fence of robbers, the appropriation by I might have died soon, but for (lie 
Englishmen of all positions of trust. I efforts of men like John Penri. who In 
the enactment of many severe and I Elizaheth’s reign gave his life for bis 
unjust laws against the Welsh, and I langunge, with the rasiilt that the 

- of bitter racial Bible was tran.slated into Welsh In 

-’ ”■02. That saved the native tongue 
• some geiiornt Ions, but by (tie 
til century It was clearly lnToin- 
ing corrujit. and but for the .ffetliod- 
ist revival of that time would pro- 
bably bv this day be lying wiUi its 
brothers the Gaelic and Erse aiiioiig 
the dead lancungctf. The revlrai 
wn.s conducted in fVelsli. and gave 
birth to an educational system whose 
’- •■''* even yet com- 
■ up In the wtifci' 
Bible was sold 


. Nevertheless, 
this period of oppression corresponds 
in point of time vrith the golden age 
of Welsh poetrj'. At lengtli. in 153G. 
the Act of Union was passed by which 
W. was politically assimilated in all 
respects to England. The liberties 
as well as the laws of England 
extended to the Principality, am. 

lto?ntai^°''represMtS.^‘ oS ‘ the j for a mS Uw 

other hand, the Wekh langjmgo 

■ customs 'and Its study forms one otllie most 

time the 1 popular hninche« at the J'elsh Uni- 
' ' ■ hoffms to f versH.v publlavUon ot 

. (I to par- f the first part of iYofr.‘ij'Or Johf» 
thn vArious activities of Knfr-j JohC-'*' H cZ.^7i Offumnni" iii Juiu* I» IJ» 
land In mattorf of rXion W w^ «ill l>e looked upon as an epoch In t ie 

not at flref very g?eatly adccted hy'progre.ss of the n.-« national spirit 
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of W. The desire of the modem 
scholars is to bring uniformitj' into 
the spelling, to re-introduee some of 
the strong and beautiful words of 
mediasval Welsh, to abolish the Latin- 
isms intro duced by the schol arl y trans - 
lators of the Bible, and to revert to 
the standard of pure Welsh prose as it 
was written by Klis Wyn in his Bardd 
• Cwso of 1703. Their efforts are meet- 
ing with success, and the vernacular 
press has made a distinct advance in 
the purity of its vocabulary and in the 
use of indigenous idioms in the course 
of the years 1909-13. The Bruthon 
newspaper has taken the lead in this 
popular movement. Their are eight 
outstanding names in the roll of 
Welsh letters: four poets, Dafydd ap 
Gwilym, Goronwy Owen, Islwyn, and 
^irlog; and four prose writens, the 
author of the Mahinogion, Elis Wyn, 
Theophilus Evans, and Morgan 
Lln-yd. Dafydd ap Gwilym lived in 
the 1-lth century, and as a pure poet 
in the stylo of Keats, he is probably 
the best poet of W. He ■wrote many 
Cvwyddau or lyrical odes, in wliich 
Nature is painted with brilliant 
touches, and have gained for him the 
title of The Poet of thoLcaves. Dafydd 
was a troubadour, and ranks close to 
■Vogelweido and Ventadom In Euro- 
pean literature. Goronwj- Owen was 
a purist of the 18th century. He had 
a high conception of noctrj-, was not 
a ‘ popular ’ poet, and wrote a classic 
ode To the Jwlgment Day. He is now 
studied in the schools. Islwyn is a 
19t.h century blank verse writer, who, 
though ho had very little conception 
of his art, wrote passages of great vig- 
our and fervour. His influence was 
strong on the eisteddfod poetry of the 
'nineties. Ceiriog Ls the people’s poet 
of the time of Ishvyn. His muse w^as 
lyrical, and hts songs are to W. what 
those of Bums arc to Scotland. The 
Mabinogion are of European reputa- 
tion, and hold an important place in 
the story of the Arthurian legend. 
The quality of the style of the Mabino- 
gion has been justly praised by Jlat- 
thew Arnold, while Lady Charlotte 
Guest has done them much justice in 
her beautiful English translation. Elis 
Wyn is the best writer of Welsh prose, 
and though hks master-book. The 
Sleeping Bard, i.s borrowed in idea 
from the Spanish of Quevedo, it is, 
nevertheless, so native in its colour, 
speech, and idiom tliat it is set to-day 
as the model for all generations to 
copy. The loth century divides this 
literature into two. The early period 
begins with the war poetry of the 5th 
and Gth centuries, among which the 
■ Gododdin is supreme as an early epical 
song. Then follows the court poets of 
the Norman period, chief of whom is 
Prince Howel, who=o long ijrie of W. 
xn 


and nature and love is strangely 
modem in its artistry and places him 
high in the list of poets. At this time 
the Mabinogion were recited and 
■written down. The period culminates 
in Dafydd ap Gwilj-m. In the loth 
century the nobility leave the pea- 
sants to their orvn devices, and Welsh 
song is heard only in the woods and 
on the roadside. This leads to the 
popular song of the 16th century as 
shown in Vicar Pritchard’s use of it 
to help on religion, which develops in 
the first part of the 18th century into 
the perfected hymn of Panlycelyn. 
Then follows the day of the Eistedd- 
fod culminating in Ishvyn and Ceiriog. 
Letters play a great share in the 
modem national i-evival, and in the 
persons of Professor Morris Jones, 
Gwynn Jones, W. .1. Gruffydd, and 
Robert Parrj-, the muse once more is 
appearing with the freshness she 
showed in Ap Gwilym. The year 
1913 is marked by a striking develop- 
ment in Welsh drama, over a 
himdred companie.s performing in the 
villages. 

Wales, Calvinistic Methodist Church 
in, is Cal^vinistio in its doctrine and 
Presbyterian in its organisation. It 
is modem in its origin, and owes its 
bc^nnings chiefly to the preaching of 
Howell Harris and others from 1735 
onwards. Later, George 'Whitcfield 
came into touch with them and aided 
them in their work. The connection, 
however, between the English and 
Welsh Methodists, ceased before 
1750. Its first General Sjnod was 
held in 1811. The body has two 
training colleges (at Bala and 
Trevccca), and number some 16,500 
members. 

Wales, Edward Albert Christian 
George Andrew Patrick David, Mnce 
of (5. 1894), heir-apparent to the 
croivn, bom at Wlilte Lodge, Sheen. 
Ho was created Prince of Wales on 
his sixteenth birthday, and, before 
attaining his majority, in 1912 he had 
completed his naval education at 
Osborne and Dartmouth, being 
gazetted midshipman in 1911. He 
wont into residence as a commoner 
of Magdalen, Oxford, in Oct. 1912. 
He also holds the titles of Earl of 
Chester (1910), Duke of Cornwall, 
Earl of Carrick. Baron of Renfrew, 
Lord of the Lsles, Grand Steward or 
Seneschal of Scotland, Duke of 
Saxony, and Prince of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, and is a Knight of the 
Garter (created 1911). 

Wales, New South, see New South 
Wales. 

Wales, Prince of. The eldest son of 
the King of England, becomes at 
birth Duke of Cornwall, and on 
succeeding to the throne the duchy 
vests in his eldest son ; but the king 
Q2 
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can, U and when he chooses, create his I in IG-f" pnblishcd his n/w.'/m; of Ihr 
son P. of W., and Ear] of Chester hr i Ttco /„!Jfos against i/ariiamel,?r 

nusrule. He «-as prisoner in the 
Tower of London (1049) till his dc.ntli 
on account of his UUtom of Jixdcpfn- 
denej/ port 1., 1C4S: part 11., lf.49: 
part in., 16.51. 

Walker, Francis Amasa (1S40-97), 
an American soldier and political 
economist, horn In Boston, Mass.a- 
enusette. Ho ■ became sccrctarv of 
state for Jrassaclmsotts (1S51-53): 
representative of Conirrcss (1SG2-G3); 
profcssim of political cconomv at 
lale (18<3-S1), and president of flic 
Massaolmsetts Institute of Tcclmo- 

losTy. His c’-'-' 

Wanes Qucslt ' ■ 

Land and ils . ' , 

BiMelanisnK 1S9G. etc. 

Walker, Frederick (1S40-T5), an 
Enrfish painter, bom In London, 
studied tliero at tlio Britisli Jlnsouin, 
National Gallerj-, and clsoivherc. 
About 1S5S ho took lip cneriuvinfr and 
apprenticed Iiimselt to Wiimper. 


letters patent. It is noiv customary 
always to make the heir apparent 
to the throne P, of W.. but the title 
is not heritable. The life of the 
P. of W. and the chastity of Ids wife 
are protected by the Statute of 
Treasons (.see Tbeasoj;). Provision 
is made for the Prince and Princess of 
Wales by the Civil List Act, 1901. 
Apart from restrictions as to his 
marriage and his protection by the 
law of treason, the status of the 
P. of W. is to a great extent that of 
an ordinary subject, c.g. he may sue 
and be sued in the ordinary manner, 
though in such case he is always re- 
presented by the Attorney-General 
of the Duchy of Cornwall. The 
custody and education of tlic P. of W. 
are in the control of the reigning 
sovereign. 

Wales, University of, was founded 
in 1893 from a union of the colleges of 
Aherystivith, Bangor, and Cardiff. 


These three still remain the consti- FVom tlds ho became knoivn as an 
tuent colleges of the university, none illustrator. Ho iilustmted some of 


taking precedence of the others. 
There are associated theological 
colleges at Bala, Brecon, Aheryst- 
with, Carmarthen, Cardiff, and 
Bangor. Theuniversltygrants degrees 
in arts, medicine, law, music, and 
science. , 

Wales, WlUiam (1734-98), an Eng- 
lish mathematician and astronomer, 
was sent, about 1770, to Hudson’s 
Bay to observe the transit of Venns. 
One of his chief works is Astronomical 
Oiservations made on the Voyages for 
making Discoveries in the Sotdhcm 
Hemisphere, 1788. 

WallishBay (Walvisoh.orWal wioh), 
a hay on the W. coast of Africa and a 
dir. belonging to Great Britain^ and 


Thackeray’s work. 

Walker, John (1074-1747), an cede- 
siasticnl historian, born in Exeter and 
became rector of St. Mary Jlajor, 
Exeter, in 1C9S. Ho publislicd An 
Attempt towards Decorering an Ac- 
count of ’’ V ’ ■ e " • ./ 

IB Bp 


' . an O.v- 

t Win- 

■ tc. He 
•go and 
In ISI9. 

' Curious 
Mopa- 

Uxomnna; iMiers ii lillrn hy 


forming part of Cape of Good Hope. | Eminent Persons; Curia Oxoiiirnsis. 
It consists of a stretch of sand and a i Walker. John (c. 1781-1859), the in- 


small peninsula, the area being about 
430 sq. m. Pop. 1000. 


venter of luclfcr uintelics, bom at 
Stookton-on-Tecs. Ho was at lirst 


Walgett, a tn. in the co. of Bara- ! articled to a surgeon, hut, dlslll.lug 
„ — ,, ' thowork.tooUnp thostudy of cliemfs- 

trj', and sot nr> in bii.sluc.-is in ISIS. 
Ho was especially Intcrrstcd la so.in-b- 
Ing for a roean-s of olitaining lire 
cndly, and after various cxpcriiucute. 
invented tbo friction match (iffJT). 

Walker, Thomas (I7Sl-18;!(i), a 
magistrate and nutlior, educated at 
■rrinlty College, Cnnilirldgc. He pub- 
lished a Journal called 77a- fJriai- 
naJ. in wldcli lie wrote during its lirief 
existence of six inoiitlis. .Viiuuig Ills 
works are The Art of Dininy, Ih.’J", 


dine. New South Wales, on the 
Naraoi K.. about 330 m. N.N.B’. of 
Sytoey. Pop. 3000. 

Walhalla, a tn. in Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, 85 m. E.S.E. of Melbourne. 
Pop. 3000. 

Walhalla, see Vaphaixa. 

Walker, a tn. in the co. of Nortliiini- 
beriand, England, 3 id. E. of New- 
castle, on the R. Tyne. Mnnufs. 
chemicals and has iron fomidncs and 
shipbuilding. Pop. (HBl) i3,j00. 

Walker, Clement (d. 1051), a Prea- 
hvterian leader, bora at Cline in 
D’orsot. Ho became a student of the 
Middle Temple in 1611, and on the 
outbreak of the Civil IVar chqso the 
parliamentary side. In 1640 ho was 
elected member for Wells and v igor- 
onsly opposed the independents, and 


V. . ■ . V. (1821-00), all 

1 ■ ■ ■ . born at Nnsh- 

. ' ■ studied mcdl- 
. ■ m drltlcd lute 
jonmnllsm in New Orleans and .'-'an 
Francisco, and practised as a Imrrl'-- 
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ter in Califomia. W.’s first military 
exploit occurred In 1853 vrhen he got 
together an expedition whose object 
was to capture the state of Sonora in 
Mexico. He proclaimed himself pre- 
.=ident of the Pacific Hepnblic, but 
after a while he was compelled to sur- 
render to the U.S. military autho- 
rities. His next adventure was with 
the Nicaraguans. His interference 
in Nicaraguan politics involved him 
in trouble with Costa Pdca. One or 
two .inconclusive battles were fought, 
but W. remained in supreme authority 
in Nicaragua. As the result of various 
insurrection.s against his rule, IV. was 
deposed from his pre.sidency and 
taken to New Orleans by the H.S. 
authorities. After several other in- 
trigues and episodes with various 
S. American states, he was tried by 
court-martial and shot in Honduras. 

Walker, William Sidney (1795- 
ISIG), a Shakespearean critic, iras a 
native of Pembroke. He ^vrotc 
ShaUespearc’s V ersificoiion (1852) and 
a Critical Examination of the Text of 
Shakespeare, u-ith Eemarlcs on his 
T^nauage and that of his Contempo- 
raries, together vrilh Notes on his Plays 
and Poems, 1857. See his Poetical 
Hemains (1852) with memoir by 
Moultrie. 

Walkorbum, a vil. in Peeblesi5hire, 
Seotland, on the Tweed, engaged in 
the woollen manufacture. Pop. (1911) 
1100. 

Walking, see Athletics. 

Walking-sticks. The habit of using I 
a stick either for support, or show. Is 
of great antiquity, and in modem 
times the preparation and supply of! 
\V. constitutes a large branch of ' 
trade In European countries. In 1878 
the term IV. was applied to candi- 
dates in the House of Commons, who 
were nominated by political associa- 
tions. 

Walkyries, sec V.VLKYItins. 

Wall, Great, of China, see Ciir.v.t. 

Wallaby, see KLaxgahoo. 


veyor, but v.a.s keenly interested in 
botany. lie became a schoolmaster 
in a private school in Leicester, and 
made the acquaintance of U. W. 
Bates. In 1848 the two Iriencls set 
out for tile .Vmazon, but separated 
Inter. A large part of bis collection 
was burnt noth the ship in which he 
was returning. From 1554 to 18C2 W. 
was in the Malay .IrcliSpelago; here 
he established the ‘ Wallace Line,' 
zoologically separating Lombok and 
Celebes from Bali and Borneo. His 
mvn work and the reading of Malthus" 
Essay on Population led him to the 
idea of tlio ‘ survival of the fittest,' as 
a correlation of natural selection, and 


his own formulation of the law that 
every species originates at the same 
time and in the same locality as a 
pre-existing closely allied species. He 
WTOte immediately to Darwin, who 
received the letter on June 18, 1858. 
Darwin noted the extraordinary coin- 
cidence of views, and communicated 
with Sir C. Lyell and Sir Joseph 
Hooker the same day. As a result a 
joint paper was read, containing 
Darwin’s vieivs, to the Linnean 
Society on July 1, 1858. W.’s Con- 
tributions to the Theory of Natural 
Selection appeared in 1871. and con- 
tained Ills views on the whole question 
of evolution, differing in certain 
aspects from Darwin. 'These points 
are clearly set forth in Darvdnism, 
published in 1889. In particular he 
insists on a ‘ spiritual ’ influence in 
man’s development, marking clearly 
a departure from the realm of pure 
science. This tendency was e.vagger- 
ated to a regrettable extent iii his 
excursions into spiritualistic circles, 
an accoimt of which forms a very dis- 
proportionate amonnt of 3Iy Life 
(new ed. 1908). In 1887 he made a 
tourof tlie States and (janada, deliver- 
ing six Lowell lectures in Boston. 
During the latter part of his life he 
was keenly interested in the social 
problems of his times, expressing his 
views with forcible advocacy in 
several books. The Royal Medal in 
1868 and the first Darwin Medal , 1 890, 
were presented to him by the Royal 
Society. He was president of the 
Entomological Society In 1870-71. In 
1889 ho received the degree of D.C.L. 
from Oxford Um'versity. In ISSl he 
received a pension at the hands of 
Mr. Gladstone. Among his other 
I wrritings are: Travels on the Amazon, 

' 1853; The Malay Archipelago, 1869; 

I Island Life, 1880; Geographical Dis- 
•.Iribulion of Animals, 1876; Miracles 
'and Modern Spiritualism. 1881; 

' Land Nationalisation , 1882; Forty-five 
, Years of Registration, 1885; The 
[ fVonderful Century (new ed.), 1903; 

, Man’s Place in the Universe (new ed.), 
1904 : Is Mars Habitable ? 1907 ; The 
Revolt of Democracy, 1913; Social 
. Environment and Moral Progress,! 9 12. 

Wallace, Lewis (Lew) (1827-1905), 

' an American soldier and writer, bom 

■ at Brookvillc, Indiana. He louglit in 
!thc Mexican War (1846-47) and a.s a 
'federalist in tbe Civil War (1862-64). 

! taking part in the cajiture of Fort 

Doncl.'on (1862). He was appointed 
(governor of New Mexico Territory 
; (1878-81) and ambassador to Turkey 
|(18.SI-S5). His novels include Ben 
j//Mr, 1880, whicli achieved a great 
succt‘s:-i : The Prince of India, 1893, 
,and The IVooing of MatkaUsm, 1898. 

Wallace, Sir Richard (1818-90). an 

■ English art coimoLs^cur, bom in 



Wallenstein 

“oJofttforr h 1 svas^at first a boolc- 

educated fn Paris, where he gathc . . ' ■ 

tegether a valuable collection, £ ■ : 1 

in 1857.' Ho then helped the JIarr ■ . ' . 

of Hertford, his half-brother. ■ ■ ■ 

forming his collection, which ■ ' ..... 

inherited in 1876, and which was 
bequeathed by his widow to the 
British nation in 1897. 

Wallace, Robert (1831-99), a .Scot- 
tish theologian and politician, bom 
near Cupar, Fife. In 1872 he 
became professor of church historv 
at the university there, and on leav- 
ing the ministry was editor of the 
Scotsman (1876-80). He represented 
E. Edinburgh in parliament (1SS6-' 

99) and was strongly opposed to the 
Home Rule Bill. See Smith and 
Wallace, Life and Lad Imvcs, 1903. 

Wallace, Sir William (c. 1272-1305), 
a Scottish patriot, bom probably at 
Elderslie, near Paisley. He came of 
a family whose members were 
enemies of England ; he first took up 
■ ' " It 


arms against the English in 1297. It 
was an opportune moment for a 
Scottish rising. Edward I. had taken 
advantage of the dispute as to the 
succession to the Scottish throne to 
possess himself of the country. In 
1296 he ravaged tho country and 
made prisoner John de Baliol, at the 
time the occupant of the Scottish 
throne. John de Warenno was ap- 
pointed guardian of Scotland, and 
English sheriffs were set up in the 
southern shires and in Ayr and 
Lanark. In 1297 the English barons 
and clergy were in revolt against 
Edward I., wMie ho was absorbed in 
preparations for tho French war. 
Thus W. seized his opportnnity, he 
organised tho Scottish insurgents in 
the name of John do Baliol, killed 
Sir william Hozelrig, tho English 
sherifl of Lanark, and became joint 
warden of Scotland. He next drove . 
the English out of Perth, Stirling,] 
and Lanark shires, hesieged r* 
and Stirling castles, and defen ■ 

English at Stirling Bridge. . . 

was the work of 1297, bu 
ravaging Northumberland, ' 
moriand, and Cumberland, he was) was 
defeated by Edward I, ’ -. 

(1298) and resigned the 
of Scotland. After this h 
to France and solicited 

Norway, France, and tho 

being refused, returned to Scotland, 
and carried on a guerilla warfare 
(1303-5). He was declared an outlaw 
bv Edward I. (1301), and haring 
been captured by treachery at Glas- 
gow (1305), vras brought to London 
and tried and executed the same 


and tho chorograph, and ho.'UU’-^ 
contributing to various matliorantical 
journals wrote: A New Loo!; of 
Interest ; Geometrical Thcorans ami 
Analytical Formula:. 

Wallace, William (1 8 1 4 --97). a 
pldlosopher, bom at Cupar. Fife. Be 
was professor of moral phllosopliv at 
Ox-ford in 1S82-97. and published TAr 
Logic of Hegel. 1873 ; llcgcVs Philo- 
Sophy of Jftjirf,- The Life of Arthur 
Schopenhauer, 1890. 

Wallace, William Vincent (1814-05), 
a composer. W. was an Irlsiunnn. 
born in Waterford. Ho was la.iilcr 
of the orcliestra in a Dublin theatre 
for a number of years. His first oper- 
Slariiana was produced In 1845 an 
was a success. Ho toured tho lhS..A 
and S. America, and travelled i 
Germany. Other opcr.-is of hl“ are 
Lurlinc, ISGO ; The Amber Il'iYrfi 
1862; and lire's Triumph, ISO?. 

Wallace’s Lino, an Itnagln.ary IliK 
which separates the Oriental froit 
tho Australian fannns. It was st 
called in compUmont to Alfrcc 
Russel Wallace (g.iO, who dcilnes ttu 
course In his Island Life, 18S0. Tin 
lino passes between tho Suhi ninl 
Philippine Is., along the Straits ol 
Macassar and between Lombok and 
Java, and the fauna to the W. of It f< 

' '• ‘ E. of 

. . . of 

■ only 


11 juiiu 111 iiuiiinnla, 
Carpathians and the 
tho Black Sen ami 


Wuilaoiuu, 
between the 
Danube, and 
Senia. 

Wallaroo, a seaport on Wc.-t Bay, 
Spencer Gulf, S. Australia, in a 


^“^Wallace, William (I70S-1S43), a 
mathematician, born In Dysnrt, 


riot. Pop. 3800. 

...’. ' . lor. (since .-Vpril I. 

. . ' ■ . Eiiglntid. in (be 

m. N.W. of Blrk- 
isey Embankment 
constructed to prevent the 

-• ‘ of tho sen mi tho 

V ■ sula. I'hero nre‘ suli- 

: ■ ns of an ancient fore? I . 

■ ■: ',614. . , 

V. '. V. ' a, a CO. sc.at of Wntla 
liington,U.S.A..<ni.Mlle 
Creek. It is tho centre of on Im- 
portant wheat-growing district. Pop. 
(1910) 19.364. 

Wnllonstcin. or Walstcln. Allirccht 
Wenzel Eusebius von (1.583-1031), 
Duke ot Frledlnnd, Iiorn In BoUnnla. 
His father was a l>Tote6teiit, lint he 
early determined to emhrnce tne 
Citholio ffllfl). Took part In the niir 
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between the Archduke i'erdinand WallUower (Cheiranlhxis cheiri), a 
and the Venetians. On the outbreak fragrant cruciferous perennial plant, 
of the Bohemian revolt lie obtained a number of beautiful varieties of 
the command of an army, defeated which are now grown in gardens. 
JIansfeldtto.u.),andconqueredagreat bearing yellow, brown, red, and 
stretcli of country. He was created variegated flowers. They are usually 
Duke of Mecklenburg by the emperor, treated as biennials, the seed being 
Kesigned his command in 1830, but sown in Slay. 

had it restored again the next year. Wallin, Johan Olof (1779-1839). a 
In 1632 Gustavas Adolphu-s invaded Swedish poet, bom in Dalecarlia. 
northern Germany. W. met him at Ha-i-ing studied at Up.sala he entered 
Liitzen, Nov. 1632, and a fierce battle upon a clerical career, and after 
look place, but in spite of W.’s efforts preaching at Solna, Ulriksdal, and 
Uio battle was a triumph for the VesterdS, became archbishop of 
Protestants. Gustavus, however, was Ui)sala. His poetry is chiefly re- 
killed. Seeming to lack vigour in ligious in character. Among his 
continuing the war, he was accused of secular poems are Vppfostraren (The 
ainflng at sovereignty, and was dis- Educator), which won a prize at the 
graced. He retired to Egra. where he Swedish Academy, and a song on 
was murdered. Schiller dealt with George Washington, 
ills life both in iirose and in poetry. Wallingford, a pari. bor. on the W. 
See Life bv L. von Eanke, 1910. bank of the Thames, aboutSO m. from 

Waller, ’ Edmund (1606-87), an j London. It has ancient P.oman re- 
English poet, bom at ColesliUl.Bucks. I mains, and appears in the Domesday 
He was a student of Lincoln’s Inn in i Book. It has a large number of 
1622, and fouryearslater was M.P. for ; interesting churches. Pop. 2800. 
Chipping Wycombe, and tor Amer- . Wallingford, a tn. in New Haven 
.sham in 1628 and 1640. In this latter j co., Connecticut, U.S.A., mth silver 
year ho sat in the Long Parliament, i plate works and manufactories of 
and was chosen by the House to ! buttons, britannia and brass ware, 
conduct the impeachment of Crawley . Pop. (1910) 11,155. 
for his Judgment in the ship-money I Wallington, a par. of Surrey, Eng- 
casu. But he was at heart a royalist, land, 2 m. S.W. of Croydon, noted 
and having been caught plotting to for its ciiltivation of lavender. Pop. 
seize London for Charles I., was (1911) 5200. 

arrested and expoUod the House Wallis, John (1616-1703), a mathe- 
(1643), Ho was pnsoner in the Tower matician, was Savilian professor of 
(1613-44), but his sentence of death , geometry, Oxford, 1649-1703, and 
was commuted to a heavy fine and keeper of the archives, 1658-1703. 
banisliment. He was, however, par- ; He introduced the principles of 
doned in 1651 by Cromwell’s influence, analogy and continuity into mathe- 
and published laudatory verses upon ' raatical science, and widened the 
him in 1655 entitled : A Paneauric range of the higher algebra. He pub- 
lo mv Lori Protector. But he also ' lished Arithmctica Infinilorum, 1655, 
wrote poems of rejoicing on Crom- which contained the germs of the 
well’s death (1658), and in 1660 pub- differential calculus, and invented the 
lislicd To the King, -upon his Majesty’s sj-mbol a; for infinity. 

Happy Pelum. His Divine Poenis- Wailon, Alexandre Henri (1812- 
appoared in 1085. 1904), a French historian and poli- 

Wallor, Sir William (c. 1597-1008), tician. He began his political career 
a parlinmcntarj' general, was the son i as deputy for Guadeloupe in 1848, 
of .Sir Thomas W., lieutenant of : On his return to the Chamber of 
Dover. Becoming a soldier, he served Deputies in 1891, he set about the 
in Bohemia (1020) and the palatinate formation of a party which bore liis 
(1021-22), and at the outbreak of the , name. The workwhlch he did towards 
Civil War was made a colonel in the | the establishment of the laws of the 
parliamentary army. He took Ports- : Republic of 1875 earned for him the 
mouth (1642), Hereford (1043), and , title in the political world of ‘ Father 
Arundel Castle (1044). but was re- of the Constitution.’ .\mong his 
moved from command In 1645 by the ] works are; The Authority of the 
self-denying ordinance and became i 1889; and Monotheism among 

a Pn-sbyterian leader in parliament, i (fie .S’emi/ic fioccs, 1859. 

In 1617 he began to levy troops to Walloons, inhabitants of certain 
^sist the army, and was imprisoned ' parts of Belgium, who, though of 
by that faction (1648-51). He was 'Celtic stock, speak a French patois, 
again arrested In 1659 and im- This dialect is of the same group of 
pn.soncd in tlic Tower for having . languages as modern lYench, but 
plotted a royalist rising, but re- contains also some Celtic roots, 
covered his seat in parliament (1660). Phonologically, it tends to narrow the 
and sat on the council of -tatc the vowels or to render them Indeter- 
saiue year. initiate as contnisted with French. 
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appearance resemble Kent. It ^rns in ancient times one of 
j ^ ^ ^ pnqne Ports, and is one of the 

WaU-paper, a coloured or decorated reputed landinfr-placcs of Julius 
paper UMd as an ornamental coverins Ccesar. Walmcr Castlo is a relic of the 
for the ,mer surface of the walls of a days when it was an important place 
room. Plajn coloured paper may be j to be defended from foiciim inroad-- 


* ingrain ’ when the colour runs 
throughout the substance of the 
paper, or printed, when the colour Is 
•only on the surface. Some of the best 
patterned papers are ‘ hand-printed 
that is, the colours are laid on with 
wooden blocks, the finer details being 
fiupph'ed by strips of copper placed 
edgewise in the block. A large number 
of excellent papers are machine- 
printed, and theseare usually cheaper. 
The price is not a good index of the 
artistic or Intrinsic value of a W. 
Exclusive designs are inrariably ex- 
pensive, but are reduced in price ns 
they become more widely produced. 
Enormous quantities of inartistic 


papers are printed to appeal to 
crude taste, but there is no difficulty 
in purchasing effective designs at no 
greater cost. Pictorial patterns 
should be avoided except for nursery 
■decoration; conventional designs are 
more pleasing and less e.xhausting. 
In general, large designs should odJ.v 
be used for large rooms. Dining- 
rooms are well suited by browns and 
reds of rich tone, libraries and studies 
by subdued blues and greens ; draw- 
ing-rooms should give a light effect; 
bedroom decoration should not bo 
too glaring nor two gloomy, and any 
design that presents rows of con- 
spicnous details in any direction 
should be avoided. In calculating the 
number of pieces of W. needed for a 
room, it should bo remembered that 
a piece of English - made paper 
measures 12 yds. by 21 in., French 
paper 9 yds. by IS in,, and Japanese 
paper 12 yds. by 36 in. 

Wallsend : 1. A tn. am ■ 


Pop. 5S4S. 2. A townsbTp and’hoffdar 
resort of Cape Colony, district of Port 
Ehzabeth. Pop. 1020. 

Walney Island, off the N.IV. const 
of Lancashire, between 'ilorcaiwhe 
Day and the mouth of the Diiddon, 
near Barrow-in-Furness. 

Walnut (Jiiplnns rcffia}, a hand- 
some and useful tree, hardy in Britain 
though not a native. Beside its nuts, 
u-hlch arc of much value os a dessert 
delicacy, the wood is in great demand 
by cabinet-makers. Sugar has been 
made from the sap, and the aromatio 
leaves have been used in pharmnev. 
The rind of the fruit yields a dark 
brown dye, and tbo seeds contain an 
oil used bj- painters ns a drying oil. 

Walpole, Horace, fourth Earl ol 
Orford (1717-97), born In London, 
being the youngest son of Bohert IV., 
the English statesman. Even while tU 
school he was well provided for by 
the sinecures which, by the Influence 
of his father, ho held. At the ago of 
twenty-two ho started on a conti- 
nental tour, which formed so es.'en- 
tinl a part of tho education of the 
gilded youth of tho ISth century. Ho 
visited Franco and Italy together 
with the poet Gray. Whilst on tho 
tour ho met Horace Mann, \'riUi whom 
ho maintained a cotTCspondcnco for 
some very ooa.sidera Wo period. Ho re- 
turned to England, having qiiarrclk'd 
ivitU Gray, and entered parliament. 
lie held a ecitt in paTltament coutinn- 
ousl}’ up to 170S. It is, however, not 
ns a politlclnn but ns an author Uint 
he is famous. Ills memoirs and 
correspondence are of tlie grentc-it 
1 ■' -'the 11 / 0 and 
■■til centur.v. 
of one of tlie 
in Enginnii 


bor. of Nortlmmberland. 
the Tyne. Its name is taken 1 

position at the end of tho old ■ , . , - , , . „„ - 

waU. Its chief industries are ship- gave him an Insigue into pW tie,- 
building, metal smelting and mMra-jwWcb was ns deep ns it was erudite, 
facture, and chemicals. Pop. 22.H6. ‘ " - 


2. A tn. of Now South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, 13 m. from Newcastle, a great 
■colliery centre. Pop. 4500, 

WaU Trees, the only method of 
growing some of the more dehcalc 
M-o open 
. ' a wall 

; , ■> lO pro- 

... ■ ■ wovid-l 

^ . ■ ■ to ex- 1 

elude frost, but bloom can bo pro- 
tected by placing poles against the 
waU at a Blight slant and stretching 
over them sacking, scrim, or other 
material. 


He wns a 
some very 

at Strawl ' 

from 1747, and his house liecnmc tlie 
centre of fa.sliionahto Ic.milngln Eng- 
land. Ho sot up a printing tircs.s there 
and published inncli that was Ids own 
and Ids friends, Gray’s Odr.t were 
issued from licrc, n.s was tho Castle of 
Otranto, which cstabli.sbcd a new kind 
of romantic novel, a novel gloomy 
.As an anti- 


Wlmer.orWaimerstrcet: 1- I ‘’{nfmiCTt”? 

and watcring-plaec on the coast ofili6--<l. .tinoiigsl 


following 
/tonal and 
1758; /.iff 
land Iteion of Ihchani ill.. I’d-; 

(1 in hnctanil. 

Die more lie- 
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portant of his memoirs may be men- 
tioned ; ZIemoirs of the Last Ten 
Years of the Reian of George II.-, 
Memoirs of Vie Reign of George III. 
1771; and Journal of the Reign of 
George III. 1771-83. See also lAfe 
by Austin Dobson, 1890; L. B. Seeley, 
Horace Walpole and his World, 1884; 
Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace 
Zlann (Review and Essay by Lord 
ilacaulay), 1833; A. D. Greenwood, 
Horace Walpole’s World, 1913. 

Walpole, Robert (1G7G-1745), an 
Enpilish statesman, bom at Houghton 
in Norfolk, A Whig by persuasion 
and upbringing, he entered parlia- 
ment in 1701 as M.P. for Castle 
Rising, and in the next parliament, 
the first of the reign of Queen Anne, 
for Lynn. He quickly distinguished 
himself, and in 1708 he became 
secretary for war. On the accession of 
the Whigs in 1710 he was accused of 
peculation, a somewhat ' ' ‘ 
crime and charge, and wa 
his office and sent to the 1 ■ 

Protestant succession, however, re- 
stored him to favour, and in 1715 he 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and practically George I.’s chief 
minister. On the dismissal of Towns- 
hend, he also resigned and opposed 
BtroBgly the policy of Stanhope and 
Simderland. His greatest victoi-y in 
opposition was the rejection in 1718 
of the Peerage Bili, which limited the 
prerogative of the Crown and \vhicli 
would have increased enomiously the 
power of the House of Lords. The 
mania for speculation culminated in 
1721 in the tjouth Sea Bubble, public 
credit was at a discoimt, and the 
country seemed to be on the verge of 
ruin. But W. made these ruins step- 
ping stones to success. He became 1 
the chief minister. No longer, hei 
declared, should the firm be Towns- 
hend and Walpole, but Walpole and 
Townshend. He now became the 
virtual ruler of England, and acquired i 
the office of Prime Minister. Since j 
the king spoke only German and i 
could not understand English, W. i 
presided over the cabinet. His policy I 
was a policy of peace. As a financial 
minister, few have equalled him. He 
had no high ideals, but was actuated , 
throughout by motives of strong 
common sense. On the death of; 
George I. his position seemed to be j 
imperilled, but CaroUne of Anspach; 
realised his true ability, gave liim her | 
support, and kept him in office. His ' 
cicLsc scheme of 1733 would liuvel 
made Imndon a free port, but was 
not popular since it was not under- 
stood. He remained in office imtil 
1742. In 1739 the war of ‘ Jenkins 
Ear ’ was declared, and W. ought to 
have resigned since he had declared 
war much against his will, but ho 


clung obstinately to office, and only 
resigned when his majority had 
dwindled to two. His enemies tried 
to impeach him, but he was still 
strong enough to escape that. He 
was raised to the peerage as the Earl 
of Orford, and died three years after 
he had given up office. See Coxe, 
Life of Walpole, 1798 ; Morley, 
Walpole (Twelve English Statesmen). 

walpurga, St. (otherwise Walburga) 
(d. c. 779), followed her brothers St. 
Wilibald and St. Wunnibald (sons of 
a king of the West Saxons), in the 
time of St. Boniface, from her native 
country, England, to Germany, to 
help them in extending Christianity. 
After the death of Wunnibald she 
directed his convent at Heidenheim 
until her death. Her bones, from 
which, according to the! oldest bio- 
graphy, a miraculous healing oil flowed 
were transferred to Eichstadt, where 

. . . _ .... erected in her honour. 

Germany, and even in 
'.etherlands, and Eng- 
land, churches and chapels were 
dedicated to her. The feast of W. 
falls properly on Feb. 25, but as 
in some German calendars it Is 
assigned to May 1, the name of W, 
has become associated, in a quite 
accidental way, noth some of the 
mo.st noted popular superstitions. 

Walrus, Sea Horse, Sea Cow, or 
Morse {Trichechus rosmarus), a large 
marine carnivote confined to the 
Arctic Circle, though formerly of 
much ^’,^der range, it having been 
ruthlessly hunted for its immense 
tusk-like upper canines, its hide, and 
its oil. It is a gregariou, animal, and 
quiet and inoffensive in disposition 
except dm-ing the breeding season, or 
if attacked, when it is capable of 
fighting fiercely and of inflicting 
terrible blows vith its tusks by quick 
turns of the neck. It averages 10 to 
12 ft. in length, though specimens 
nearly twice as long are recorded. 
The muzzle is divided between the 
nostrils, and bears bristly mous- 
taches. The eyes are small, and there 
is no e.xternal ear. The adult animal 
has only one incisor and three pre- 
molar teeth at each side of the upper 
jaw beside the tusks; in the lower jaw 
three premolars and one small canine 
only occur on each side. 

Walsall, a market tn. , co. and muni- 
cipal bor. of Staffordshire, England, 

8 m. N.W. of Birmingham. It has 
trade in harness, saddlery, and leather 
goods as well as in en^eering and 
hardware. Pop. (1911) 92,115. 

Walsh, William (1GG3-1708), an 
English poet and critic, bom at 
-Abberley, Worcestershire. He sat in 
parliament for Worcester (1G98, 1701, 
1702), and for Richmond (Yorlihire), 
(1705-8). He was a friend and corre 
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spondent of Pope, and a Jiterarr col 
laborator of Yaubrugh and Congreve. 
His VFiitings include a Dialomie Con- 
cerning Women, 1691; Xjcticrs and 
Poems, 1692; and JEscidapiits, pub- 
lished posthumouslr, 1(14. See his 
Letters in Elnin and Courtbopo’s 
edition of Pope (vol. vi,), andii/c bv 
Cibber, 1753. 

Walsham, North, an tirban dist, 
and market tn., Norfolk. Enfrlond, 
14 m. N.E. of Nonrich. Pop. (1911) 
4254. 

WaEingham, a tn. Norfolk. Eng- 
land, 6 m. N.E. of Fakenliam. has an 
Augustine priory (12th century) with I 
a shrine of the Virgin much visited by 
mediteval pilgrims. Pop. (1911) 900. 

Walsingham, a tn., Norfolk, Eng- 
land, 44 m. S. of WeUs, has an Augus- 
tine priory (l2th century) irith a 
shrine of the Virgin much visited by 
mediseval pilgrims. Pop. 900. 

Walsingham, Sir Francis (c. 1530- 
90), an, English statesman, was edu- 
cated at King’s College, Cambridge. 
He travelled, during Queeu Mary’s 
reign, studying foreign politics, but 
on the accession of Elizabeth returned I 
to England, and in 1569 acted as chief 
of the secret service in London. Ho 
was envoy to Paris to ask indulgence 
for the Huguenots, 1570, and two 
years later protected the English 
Protestants during the St. Bartholo- 
mew massacre. Prom 1573 to 1590 
he iras secretary of state, and was 
frequently employed by Elizabeth In 
foreign affairs although she neglected 
Ids advice. He seomvd the conviction 
of William Parry, 15S5, Anthony 
Babington, 1586, and Marj' Queen of 
Scots, 1586, and it was he who urged 
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Waltham Watch Company, the 
largest watch factory in the" world, 
and numerous cotton mills. The city 
also produces automobiles, carri.agm 
and waggons, bicycles, organs, sad- 
dlery, harness, fumitui-c, and men's 
clothing. Pop. (1910) 27,834. 

Waltham, Waltham Abbey, or 
Waltham Holy Cross, an ancient 
market to. on the B. Lea. 12j ni. 
from London. The first notice ot it 
occurs in the reign of Ckmutc, but it is 
now famous clxicfiy tor its ancient 
abbiw church. There are also largi- 
powder-mills belonging to the govern- 
ment. Area 11,870 acres. Pop. 6846, 
Walthamstow, an tirbau dist., 
Essex, and suburb of London, 6 m. 
N.E. of Liverpool Street. Pop. (1911) 
125,356. 

Walther von der Vogclweido (c, 11 fiO- 
1230), the greatest of the Gerninn 
minnesingers, was probably a native 
of T>to1. He was of noblo'birth. and 
having learned his art under Rcinniar 
the Old, found a patron in Duke 
Frederick I. at tlio court of Vienna 
where l>o stayed until 119S. Alter 
tills lie visited sevcnil towns. Includ- 
ing SIninz and 5rngdcburg, and In 
1204 won the poetical contest at tlie 
Wartburg. 

Walton, Brian (lCOO-01 ), an EnclWj 
divine, born in Cleveland dist., York- 
sltiro. Ho uas incumbent of St. 

Martin’s Orgnr, London, 1628-11, and 

of Sandon, Essex. 1636-41, but being 
ejected from his livings for rltnaiism, 
withdrew to Oxford wlicre ho studied 
oriental languages. In 1CJ7 lie came 
to Loudon and devoted hinisolf to his 
great Pohjglot Biblo (6 vol-S.' 1654-.57), 
in wlilcb nine lancungcs are used : 

llialdce. Etliiople, Greek. 

■ broWj^Pcrslan, Syriac, and 

■ ■ I. Ho was consecnited 

Cliestcr in IGBO. Other 
■ ■■ an Introductio to Oriental 

■ ■ ■ ■ and Considerator Con- 

. icfcnce of the Polyglot. 

V, ■ Izaak (1593-16.83), the 
' The Compleat Angler, bom 
Henry V. He compiled Clironfconjnt Stafford. Do was apprenticed to 
Annliw; YpodigmaAtcustria:, a record] aa Ironmonger hi London after vep- 
of events imNorraandy, and CTironfw j little .cchoollng, anil by 1011 was in 


Majora, now lost. 

Wakoken, an urban dist. on tlio 
border ot Norfolk, England, 1 m. 
N.E. of Wisbech of which it Is a 
suburb. Pop. (1911) 3898. 

Walter, John, foimder ot the Times 

*^’WMterhausen, a tn., SaM-Coburg- 
Gotha, Germany, 7 m. W.S.M. oi 
Gotha, on the Bodowasser ; has. a 
inedimval castle used for administm- 
tive purposes, and various mauufs. 

^°Walfham, a city of the L'.S..\., in 
Sfiddleso.x oo., Mns.saohnsctt.s. 9 ni. . 
AV. ot Boston. U lias tlic Amerioau' 


■ possession of a business of ids own. 
He hud before lUIU begun to write 
verses, and In 1640 lie preUxed a U(e. 
of Donne to tliefirstfolloedlUon of tlial 
author's Sermons, wldoh was nuicli 
approved by .tolin llnles. lie iifler* 
wnrds iss '■'■■■ ' '■ •. " ved 

edition ot : ' ' . ' • lo 

1051 he ' ■ / _. O'- 

loniamr . ' ' ' '"‘'V 

Wotlon, and two year;- later produced 
bis fnmou.s treatise The CampletU 
Angler, or the Contemplatiee Alan's 
Ueereation. Tlic first edition diffem 
ninteriallv from the soeoud. n filch 
appeared under W.’s siiiteriuleiidence 
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in 1055. The former is in the form of Wandsworth, a metropolitan and 
a dialogue between Piscator and parliamentary bor. and parish in the 
Viator, while the latter has three co. of London, England. It is the 
characters, Piscator, Venator, and largest of the metropolitan boroughs 
Aucops. In 1665 he gave to the (9108 acres) and includes the parisues 
world his Life of Richard Hooker, and of Putney, C^apham, Streatham, Bal- 
in 1670 appeared his Life of Oeorge ham, and Tooting. The industries 
Herbert, followed in 1678 by that of include oil-mills, dye-works, paper- 
Bishop Sanderson. Cotton’s dialogue mills, calico-printing, and breweries, 
between Piscator and Viator was Pop. (1911) 311,402. 
published as a second part in the 5th Wanganui: 1. A tu. and port, 
edition of The Compleal AnoUr. North Is., New Zealand, on the Wan- 

Walton-le-Dale, an urban (list, of ganui R., 134 m. N. of Wellington by 
N.E. Lancashire, England, on the rail; has refrigerating works and a 
Kibble, 2 m. S.E. of Preston, has cot- collegiate school. Pop. 8200. 2. A 

ton mills, corn mills, and iron foun- riv. of North Is., New Zealandi rises 
dries. Pop. (1911) 12,352. near Jft. Tongariro and discharges on 

Walton-on-Thames, an urban dist. the W. coast, 60 m. S.E. of New Ply- 
and tn. of Surrey, England, 5 m.S.W.of mouth. Length 120 m. 

Kingston; a favourite resort for boat- Wangaratta, a tn. of Victoria, Aiis- 
ing and angling. Pop. (1911) 12,858. tralia, 130 m. N.E. of Melbourne, at 
Walton-on-the-Hill, a tn. of S.W. the junction of the Ovens and King 
Lancashire, England, is now a suburb rivers, and the coimties of Bogong, 
of Liverpool. Delatite, and )Moira; is the centre of an 

Walton-on-the-Naze, or Walton-le- agricultural and fruit-growing dis- 
SoUen, an mban dist. and par. of N.E. U'ict. Pop. 3500. 

Esses, England, 7 m. S. of Harwich, Wanks, see Coco, 
is a favourite watering-place, with a Wanley, Bev. Nathaniel (1634-80),. 
regular service of steamers from Lon- an English divine and compiler, bom . 
don. It is chiefly modern, the an- at Leicester. He became rector of 
cient church and village having been Beeby, Leicestershire, and vicar of , 
engulfed by thosea. Pop. (1911) 2175. Trinity Church. Coventry (1662). 

Waltz, a dance, introduced on the He published The Wonders of the 
continent early in the 19th cen- Lillie IVorld (1078), a treatise, with 
tury, for any number of separate anecdotes, on the prodigies of human 
couples. The music Is in three • four nature, and a funeral sermon, Peace 
time and the motion is a gliding and Rest for the Upright, 
aud revolving one. Among the most Wanlockhead, a vil. of Dumfries- 
popular composers are the two shire, Scotland, 14 m. S.W. of Lead- 
Strausses. The Ws. composed by hills, has lead mines opened in 1680. 
Chopin and Liszt arc of quite a differ- Pop. (1911) 620. 

ent order, and arc not intended for Wanstead, an urban dist. of Es-ser, 
use as dance music. England, 7 m. N.E. of London. Pop. 

Walworth, a dist. aud pari. div. of | (1911) 13,830. 
the bor. of Newington, Surrey, Eng-! Wantage, a market tn. of Berkshire, 
land. Pop. 60,000. , England, 13 m. S.W. of Oxford. It is 

Wampum, the shell beads used by famous as the birthplace of Alfred 
the N. American Indians for dress the Great (849), to whom a statue by 
ornamentation, for symbolic belts Count Gleichen, was erected in 1877. 
exchanged in inter-tribal trcaties.aud Bishop Butler (1692-1752), author of 
a-s a regular currency between them The Analog]/ of Religion, was also a 
aud the early colonists. native. Pop. (191 1) 3628. 

Wandering Jew, The, sec .Tew, TiiEi Wapakoneta, a tn. and co. seat of 
W.vNDERING. i Auglaize co.. Oluo, U.S.A., 12 m. S. , 

Wanderoo, a name properly applied ; by W. of Lima, is the centre of an . 
to the Ceylonese specie.s of Semno- agricultural and manufacturmg (fur- 
])itheci, or Sacred Monkeys, but also niture, hollow-ware, and chairs) dis- 
given to Macacos silemis, a monkey trict. Pop. (1910) 5349. 
with a large lion-like mane or ruff. Wapenshaw (A.-S. waej/en, weapon: 

Wandewash, a tn. of North Arcot sceawian, to show), in Scots feudal 
District. Madras, British India, the history, an exhibitiou of arms, accord- 
.secno of several engagements in the ing to the rank of the individual, 
Carnatic Wans. Pop. (1901) 5971. made formerly at certain times in 

Wandsbok, or Wandsbeck, a tn. of every district. Such exhibitions or 
Selileswig-Holstein. Prussia, 3 m. N.E. meetings were not designed for mili - 
of llambiug, of which it practically tary exercises, but with the object of 
forms a suburb, has breweries, dis- 1 showing that the lieges were properly 
tiileries. and oleograph factories, provided with arms. The name is 
Thetv is a monument to Claudins, sometimes used now to denote the 
autliorof Dcr Wanilsbrckcr Hole (1771- . periodica! ineetingsof volunteer corps. 
75). Po)). 35.212. Wapiti, t>r Cerras canadensis, a. 
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laise and magnificent deer once 
■widely distributed througbout N. 
America, now limited to the Hockies 
and the Cascades. The buU stands 
from 4-5 ft. at the shoulder, and the 
antlers are large and finely developed. 

Wappers, Egide Charles Gustave 
(1803-74), a Belgian painter, bom at 
Antwerp. His first exliibited picture. 

‘ Devotion of the Burgomaster of 
Leiden ’ (1830), received immediate 
recognition as a great work, and W. 
was appointed professor of painting 
at Anttrerp (1832), director of the 
Academy (1840-53), and president of 
the Belgian National Museum (1840- 
53). His other paintings include 
‘ Episode of the Belgian Revolution 
of 1830,’ ‘ Christ at the Tomb.’ 

‘ CaraBene,’ and ‘ The Defence of 
Rhodes.’ 

Wapping, a dist. of London, on the 
N. bank of the Thames, in tlie metro- 
politan bor, of Stepney. The London j 
Docks are here. I 

War. The conduct of modem war- 
' fare is very different to that of the Ws. 
of the past. Although it is almost a 
contradiction in terms to speak of 
civilised W., nevertheless W. in its 
conduct is much more humane than 
it previously was. The absence of 
looting and of the molestation of 
peaceful inhabitants bas done muehi 
to make W. less dreadful than hereto- 
fore. W. as waged in Roman times 
was at least disciplined and organised, 
but the downpour on the Roman em- 
pire of Goths, Huns, and 'Vandals 
reduced warfare to methods of bar- 
barism. Improvement was slow but 
sure during the feudal period, the 
mediseral idea of chivalry ha'ving 
much to do with this. But the intro- 
duction of gunpowder and the perfect 
ing of modem fire arms have done 
much by its power of quick annihila- 
tion to inake W. more terrible but at 


Warburton' 


offensively is almost imperative in 
modern \rarfare, and goes on to sav 
that when an army is for the time 
compelled to act on tho defensive it 
should only do so until it finds it pos- 
sible to take up the offensive. Tacti- 
cal effioienoy and strategic mohilitv 
are of the utmost importance. 

Warasdm, see V.vrasdin. 

Waratah; 1. A tn. ofNorthmiiber- 
land CO., Now South Wales, 4 in. 
A.\v. of Newcastle, has coal ininc«. 
copper and tin smelting, stone quar- 
ries, briok-maldng, and fruit-growing. 
Pop. 3100. 2. Or Mount Bischo/f, 
a post tn., Russoll co., Ta.smniiia. 
82 m. W. of Launceston, Jms some of 
the richest tin-mines in tlio world, 
also gold, silver, and bismuth. Pop. 
(district) 5000. 

Warbock, Perkin (1174-09), apretou- 
der to the English throne in tho reign 
of Henry VII. Ho was a native of 
Tonrnay, and appe.aredin llOOattlic 
Burgundian court in tlm characlcr 
of the younger of the two princes 
whom Riciinrd III. was liold to have 
mnrdered in tlio Tower. Here he 
was made welcome b.v his ‘ aunt ’ (the 
Duchess of Burgundy). lie wn.s re- 
ceived in England and also at tlio 
court of tlio JeroncJi king. Going to 
Scotland, he was received by .Tame-! 
IV. and given Cathorino Gordon as a 
wife, in 1498 ho invaded t)jo S.W. 
of England, besieged E.voter, but nin 
captured and brouglit to tlie Tower. 

In the following year ho managed to 
escape, but was recaptured mid c.ve- 
ciited. 

Warblers, or Siilviida:, a family ot 
pa.sscrino birds distinguished from 
tlic tlinislicB by their more delicate 
structure nnd more subuiato bill. 
Tliey include some of the cliolcesl 
song.stci-s. Among tho numerous 
Brltisii Ws. are tho nightingale 
(DauUns itrseivn), rebin_ (Erif/iacas 


ib^ same time less brutal and bar- mbcculn), chlff-clmir (PlaiUns^pus 
barous. The inventions of modem coUuMla), gold-crested ivrcii (Ifrpi/ 

rg% W ft cTi/»r»dip»* Tnnt.- 1 7»ac Illitl JllO JlCMift' B' 


fames have made W. a speedier mat 
ter than previously it was. Alobilisa- 
tion is rapid, transit is rapid, and 
communioations are rapid. Tlio re- 
sults of W. nowadays are also more 
terrible and more far-reaching than 
•they were in the past, so that in aj 
manner W, itself acts c * 
to the nations. W. roa; 
as either defensive or ■ 
may be naval or militai . . 
ever, usually both. The inflnenco of! 
sea power cannot well, hoivevcr, be f 
o^er-esidmated. Tho navy is of uso] 
for defence, for conveying transports, 


and for offence against another man- , 


Ills. crisMus), nnd tho hedge sjwrrew 
(Jccenlor viodiilaris). Tlie blnl-i 
popularly called W.s. include the 
garden W. (i’yh’in sahenna), tlie 
grasshopper W. (JcrocenhnUis imr- 
vius). Die Dnrtford W. (Oltheophtlns 
undalits), tho reed W. (rt. slrnKnis). 
-.1 ♦>... s,>dgn W. (.-I. phrai/imtis). 

all hird.s of unpretrntinus 
■ e, but many ot the foreign 
■ j more pally coloured. 

II- — np iirhan riist. of 
■ ' 7 m. N.K. of 
, ■ iiH ot a ensile 

(12th century). Pop. (1911) 3773. 

Warburton. B.nrtholomew Elliott 


B^nhMcU trensiated bv Karl von j born at Aughnm. co._ftnH;n>. IP 


D^nT^ir^K tLftomons waVainecrmthe bar (1837) M 
SifcSrtpS’outtbattoact most ot bis time In travelling. B- 
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perished in tlie burning ol the Ward, Edivard Matthew (1816-79), 

on his way to Panama. Ho pub- an English historical and genre 
Jished The C'resccnt CTidt/ie Cross, 1844; painter, born at Pimh'co, London. 
Memoirs of Prince Rupert, and He studied in the Koval Academy 

Darien, or the Meretianl Prince, 1851. Schools, at Rome, and at Munich 
Warburton, John (1682-1759), an under Cornelius. His ‘ Cimabue and 
English antiquary and .Somerset Giotto ’ won him instant recognition 
herald in the College of Arms (1720- in London. In 1847 he was elected 
59). was bom in Lancashire. He col- A.R.A., becoming full R.A. in 1855. 
lected manuscripts and rare books. His paintings include eight frescoes 
and his unique collection of EUaa- in the House of Commons (1856 )-, 
bethan plays is supposed to have ‘ Dr. Johnson in the Anteroom of 
been burnt by his cook. The remain- Lord Chesterfield,’ 1845, and ‘ .South 
der of his collection was sold in 1766. Sea Bubble,' 1847, in the Xationel 
W. made a survey of the Roman Wall Gallery; * Charles IL and Nell Gwyn,’ 
(1753) and published maps of Xorth- 1848. -S'ce Dallorne, Life and Works 
umberland (1716), Middlesex (1749), of E. M. Ward, 1879. 
and other counties. Ward, Elizabeth Stuart (nee Phelps) 

Warbmton, Peter Egerton (1813- (1844-1911), an American noveli*-! 
89), an English Australian explorer and philanthropist, bom at Andover, 
and author, bom near Korwich. He Slassachusetts. In 1888 she married 
travelled through X.W. Australia on the Rev. Herbert D. Ward. Many 
a camel and narrowly escaped starva- of her books were of a religious or 
tion in the desert. He published mystical character. She published 
Major Warburton^s Diary, 18G6; and The Gates Ajar, 1868 ; Men, Women. 
Journey Across the Western Interior and Ghosts, 1869; Jigged In, 1870; 
of Australia, 1875. The Silent Partner, 1871 ; Poetic 

Warburton, Sir Robert (1842-99), a Studies, 1S75-. The Story of Avis, 
British soldier, bom in Afghanistan. 1877 ; Doctor Zay, 1882; Beyond the 
He took part in the Abyssinian War Gates, 1883; Come Forth, ISSO; Avery, 
(1867-68) and in the Afghan War. 1002; Trixy, ISOb; 2'heOath of AUegi- 
i'rom 1879-97 he was warden of the ance. 1909. See her Chapters from 
Khyber Pass. He served svith the aii/e, 1896. 

Tirah expedition (1897-98). He Ware, Harry Marshall (1854-1906). 
wrote Eighteen Years in the Khyber, an English botanist, was educated 
1900. at Owens College, Manchester, and 

Warburton, William (1698-1779), Christ’s College, Cambridge. He was 
an English author and divine, was cryptogamio botanist to the Ceylon 
bom at Xewark and educated at the government (1880-2) ; professor of 
grammar school there. On leaving botany at the Forest School (1885- 
Bchool he was placed in an attorney’s 1 95) and at Cambridge University 
office, and in 1719 he set up in busi- 1 (1895-1906). His works include: 
ness at his native town. He was or- ' Timber and Some of its Diseases, 1889 : 
dained deacon in 1723. His literary T/ic Gate, 1892 ; Grasses, 1901 : Z>£s- 
productions were numerous, and I eases o/Plonts, 1901; and J’rce3,1904-5. 
filled seven volumes when collected 1 Ward, James (1769-1859), an Eng- 
in 1788 by Bishop Hurd. He matcri- [ lish animal and genre painter and 
ally assisted Theobald in his edition engraver, bom in London. In 1791 
of Shakespeare (1733), and there is he was appointed painter and merzo- 
. little doubt that this work owes much tint engraver to the Prince of Walt- ; 
of its excellence to the advice of W, jin 1807 he became A.R.A,, and P„.A. 
In 1799 he was made Bishop of Glou- : in 1811. His best pictures inclnde ; 
ccster. He was a great friend of Pope, I -Alderney Bull, Cow, and Calf,’ 
whose Esviy on Man he vigorously | ‘ Cattle Piece,’ 1807 : ‘ Fighting Bulls ' 
defended in his Worlm of the Beamed, and ‘ Donkey and Pigs ’ (S. Kensing- 
Ward, a minor who has been legally | ton Museum). His best mezzotints 
placed under the care of a guardian are: ‘ Cornelius ’ after Rembrandt, 
(g.t).). The term is also used for a and ‘ Mrs. Bellington,’ after Reynolds, 
subdivision of a city for civic pur-j Ward, John Quincy Adams (1830- 
poses. ' 1910), an American sculptor, bom at 

Ward, Artemus, see Bbowxe, : Urbano, Ohio. From 1850-56 be 
CHARI.E.S P.vKR-Ap.. ' Studied under H. K. Brown, assisting 

Ward, Edward (1607-1731), an Eng- 1 him with the equestrian statue of 
llsh humorist and satirical writer, | Washington in Union Square, Xew 
bom in Oxfordshire. He kept aiTork. In 1861 he open^ a stutlio 
tavern in Moorflelds, Loudon, and I in Xew York City. In 1863 his 
published a great deal of coarse verse \ ‘ Indian Hunter ’ was erected in 
satirising the Whigs and the Low Central Park, where also are his 
Chureh iiarty. For Ids //udihrasr Frecdnran ’ and ‘ Shake.speare.’ He 
Itedivivus, 1705, he was twice con- | executed the colossal statue of Wash- 
demued to stand in tlie pillory. ington for tlie Treasury Boildingr. 
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Ba-Shatv (ITOI-lThc authorship of Sir Polrici- Siwu 
1868), an English botanist, bom in I T/ie Dounias Trancdii and other 

the ballads Imralso 

growing j her, but with vcrv doubtful iusti- 
^ants be sent froin_ one part of ) flcatiou. 


the world to another witliont being 
uijured. The banana was introduced 
into Fiji and Samoa, and tea from 
Shanghai to the Himalayas by its 
means. He pubbshed : On /he 
Growth of Plants in Closel»-riIa~ed 
Cases, 1842. •' 

Ward, Robert Plumer (1765-1846), 
a politician, was called to the bar in 
1790, and entered parliament twelve 
j ears later. He was Dnder-Seeretary 
for Foreign Affairs (1805-6), a com'- 
missioner of the Admiralty (1807-11), 
and Clerk of the Ordnance from 1811 
until 1823, when he retired from 
parliament, and was appointed bv 
Perceval Auditor of the Civil List. Ho 
was the author of three novels, and 
he kept a diary from 1809, a portion 
of whieh was published in 1850. 
There is a biography by Phipps. 

Ward, William George (1812-82), an 
English Roman Catholic theologian 
and philosopher, bom in London.' He 
wont to Oxford and soon fell under 
the influence of Newman to whoso 
views he had previously been opposed. 
He openly defended Newman’s 
Traci XO., 1841, and in 1844 clearly 
defined his views in The Ideal of a 
Ohristian Church. In 1845 he entered 
the Roman Catholic Church and be- 
came professor at St. Edmund’s 


Wardmole. In the citv of London 
an annual court or meeting held In 
each n-ard of the city under the 
presidency of the alderman. It? 
powers, which formerly extended to 
matters conceruhig tlic watch, the 
police, etc., am now increlv nominal. 
The conunon councillors of the citv 
are elected at the W. 

Wardroom. In old naval ship.? the 
room, placed immediately over the 
gunroom, where the lieutenants and 
other principal oUlcci-s slept and 
messed. In a modern man o’ u-ar it 1- 
a cabin for the accommodation (it 
lieutenants, and other ofllcors of \V. 
rank, including pursers, naval in- 
structors. doctoi’s, and engiucen.. 

Wardship in feudal time-, an inci- 
dent of temu-c (i 7 .f.) by knight service. 
This right g.avn the lord the guardian- 
ship in chlvalrj- of the heirs (maliM 
under tueuty-one and females under 
fom'tecn) of his tenants, and with 
such pmardinnshlp the right to the 
lands of the heir, without having to 
nccoimt for the profits, until tho 
latter came of age. W, was abolished 
under the Ckimmouwcnlth, 

Ware: 1. .\n urban dist., Uertford- 
shire, England, on the Lea, 2 m. N.E. 
of Hertford, has malting and brick- 
making induslrlc.s. Tho givnt bed of 


College, Ware (1852-58). He was Ware, mentioned by Shnke.spearo, is 
editor of the Dublin Pevieic (1863-78) I now at Rye Hou.se. Pop. (191 1) 5S 12. 
and a leader of f . •< '2. Atn.,HnmpsIureco.,.Unssnchusntts. 

Warden, in ! ' U.S..\., on the Ware, 25 m. IV. of 

appointed for tl Woi'ccstcr; mnnufs. cotton and 

protection of s< , woollen goods. boot.s and .shoes. 

The W. of the Cinque Ports was 1 Pop. (1910) 8774. 
created by William the Conquororl Ware, Sir James (I59I-I66G), an 
with extensive jurisdiction over the | Irish historian, horn in Dublin, in 
adjacent coast land. The Ws. of the 
marches were appointed to protect 
the boundaries between England 
and .Scotland or Wales. 

Wardha, a tn., Wardha dist.. 

Central Provinces, India, 45 m, S,W. ... 

of Nagpiu-, is a great cotton centre, and restored to hts ollico in Irclainl 
Pop 10 000. The dist. has an area of ] in 1060. Nearly all his writings deal 
2420 so., m. and pop. 390,000. / with the history of Jrelnnil. 


1629 ho was knighted for hl.s I>e 
Pra:sulibu.s Ijoaenio'. Ho was amlltor- 
gencral of Ireland (1032-19), .M.P. for 
Dublin University from lC:il-37. and 
again hi 1661, a prisoner In the Tower 
and hostage in England (16(1-47 >. 


Wardian Case, a small glass stme- 


Warcham, a municipal lior. and 
arket tn., Dorsetshire, England, 
tho Fromo. near Poole llarltonr, 
m. E. of Dorchester, ha- tia- re- 
. 1 — earth-wall. Pop. 


distances over sea; thoj' am 
m pots and plunged m ■ ■ 

fibre, 'fhese cases are often , ■ 

the culture of filmy and other fems | 

'“^S''&th. Lady (I 677 ;;^S G^rma.;^ 20 ,m ) 
1727) a Scottish poetess, honi at ; Ncustrelltz, on Lake MOritz 
Pitflrrane, Fifeshirc. and married 1 9134. 

(1096) .Sir Henry W. of Pitcruivic. 

She wrote Hardiiknute (1 1 IJ) which 
she published as an ancient ballad. 


sre lioxnr.p \t vm;- 

Mecklenl)m-g- 
N.W. of 
Poji. 

9134. 

Waring, Edward (li,ti-*J8), an 
English niathemafieian. educated at 
Cambridge, winning llie I-ne-wl.-e* 
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prolessorship (17 GO), lie took the 
degree ol M.D. (1767), hut did not 
practise for long, and is be.st known 
for his investigations on the alge- 
braical curves. Miscellanea Analytiea 
. . ., 1762 ; Proprielates Al'jd/rai- 
tonvni Curvarum . . 1772, etc. See 

Gent, jl/aff., ii. 1798. 

Warkworth, a small seaport of 
Korthumberland, Kngland, on the 
Coquet, 1 m. from the North Sea, 
6 m. S.E. of Aln\vick. The ruins of 
W. eastle and \V. hermitage (men- 
tioned in Percy’.s Reliqucs) are near 
l)y. It has a 11th century bridge over 
the Dec. There are salt and brick 
manufs. Coal and fire-clay are 
worked near Amble. Pop. (1911) 720. 

Warming, see Hi ; at akd IIeating. 

Warminster, a tn. of Salisbury 
Plain (W.). wiltshiic, England, 8 m. 
S. of Trowbridge. It has an ancient 
chapel, an endowed grammar-.school, 
and Eoman remains near by. The 
malting and corn trade flourishes. 
IjOngleat with its deer-park, seat of 
the marquesses of Doth, is 5 m. S-.E. 
Pop. (1911) 5492. 


American authore.ss. bom at New 
York, author of The Wide, Wide 
World, Qiteeehy, Melbourne House, 
etc., published under the pseudonym 
of Elizabeth Wetherell. They are all 
dome.stic stories full of sentimentality 
and pathos. Her other works were 
mostly reli^ou-s. 

Warner, William (1558d609), a 
poet, bora in London, studied at 
Oxford, and wa,« an attorney iu 
London. In 1585 he published seven 
ta!e.s in prose entitled Pan his Syrinx, 
and in 1595 a translation of the 
Mcnccchmi of Plautus. His chief work 
was Albion’s England, published in 
15S6 in thirteen books of fourteen- 
.syllablfd verse, and republished with 
three additional books in 1606. 

Warnsdorl, a tn. (formed 1870). in 
the extreme N. of Bohemia, Austria- 
Hungary, on the Saxony frontier, 
60 m. from Prague. Cotton and tex- 
tile industries are important. Pop. 
about 23,220. 

War Office, the headquarters of 
the British army, situated in a com- 
paratively new pile of buildings in 


Warner, Charles (1816-1909). a j Whitelmll. It was originally in 


stage-name of Charles John Lickfold 
an English actor. He first appeared 
at Windsor Castle in Richelieu, during 
a command performance by Samuel 
Phelps’s company (ISGl). He also 
played with Phelps during the 
latter’s last appearances, as Bucking- 
ham in Richard 111; and Do Slauprat 
in Richelieu. W. acted In Leah 
Kleechna (1905), as Lcontes in The 
Winter’s Tale (1900), and went to 


the Pall Mall. The department, dur- 
ing the last Conservative govern- 
ment, was thoroughly overhauled 
and revised on the recommendation 
of a specially appointed committee 
over which Lord Esher presided. .In 
army council was formed which con- 
sisted of the .Secretary and Under- 
secretary for War, together with the 
Financial Seerctaiy and four military 
members. Each of these four mcm- 


Amcrica (1907). See Green Room Bool:, \\>cvs has some special department of 
1909 ; The Times (Feb. 13. 1909). ! the military service to superintend ; 

Warner, Chas, Dudley (1829-1900), j they are responsible directly to the 
an American author, born at Plain- | Secretary of State for War, who i=, 
field, Massachusetts. He practised i of course, directly re.=pon.sib!e to 
law in Chicago for .some years. Among I parliament. Each of the divisions 
his worVis arc: My Hummer in a ! superintended by the military mem- 
Oarden, BaeUlog .Studies, Being a Bov, ' bers k sub-divided, and each sub- 
Life of Washington Irving, Life o/ ' division is under the control of a 
Captain John .Smith, In the Lcranf, j director who is responsible to the 
etc. He coUaborated witli Mark I militaiy members. The inspector- 
Twain in The Gilded Age, and was i general of the forces, who has taken 
co-editor of Harper’s Magazine, to i the place of the now ob.solete com- 
whlch he contributed papers on the I mandcr-in-chief, carries out the 
South, Mexico, and tlie Great West. ! plans of the army council and reports 
He also edited a Lihron/ o/f/ie fForfd’s 1 upon the cfllciency of the men and 
Best Literature. j the utility of the reforms. 

Warner, Richard (1711-75), an | Warracknabeal, or Werracknabeal, 
Englisli liotanist and scholar, edu-ia towmship of Boning co., Victoria, 
oated at Oxford. lie collected and ' Australia, 75 m. from Ararat. It 
cultivated exotic plants, publishing \ manufs. carriages and implements, 
Planiai Wondfordienses (on plants \ and has brass and iron foundrie*-. 
found near his liome, Woodford Row, Pop. 2600. 

in_ E‘-scx) in 1771. Miller named the I Warrandice, in Scots law, the 
B arncria genus of plants after him. ( obligation by v.idch a party convey- 
, ; cntical know- ; ing a subject or right is bound to 

ledge of fehakespearc. and translated 1 indemnify the grantee, disponee, or 
some comedies of Plautus. His \ receiver of the right. In case of evjc- 
hbrary wu,s bequeathed to Wadhamitlon, or of real claims or burdens 
College, Oxford. ; being made effectual against the 

Warner, Suran (1S19-85). an ' subject, anting out of obligation- or 
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transactions antecedent to the date 
of the conveyance. W. is either 
jiersonal or real. Personal W. is that 
by which the granter and his heirs 
are bound personally and is either 
general, when interpreted by the 


geants, master gunners, corporal 
majors of the Iiousohold cavalrr, 
bandmasters, and sohoolmastors. A 
soldier mnst attain the rank of ser- 
geant before lie is eligible for the war- 
rant rank. 


general, when mterpreted by the | rant rank. 

rules of implied warrandice, or special, j Warranty, a W. within the meaning 
which again is divide-^ ani,^ qj Goods Act, 1893, is an 

viz., that implied in . ■ ■ with reference to gooils 

from fact and deed, v ' the subject of a contract of 

in transactions, or (c; , , ' reach of which gives a right 

by the granter is liable for every to sue for damages, but not to reject 
defect in the right which he has j the goods or treat the contract ns re- 
granted. Real W. is that by which 


certain lands, called W. lands, are 
made over eventually in security of 
the lands conveyed. 

Warrant, an instrument authorising 
one to do something which otherwise 
he has no right to do. A police W. is 
issued by a justice on a written and 
sworn information of an offence ; it is 
addressed to the constables of his 
district, specifies the offence, des- 
cribes the person accused, and com- 
mands the police to arrest him and 
bring him before justices to answer 
the charge. It remains in force until 
executed, and if the criminal escapes 
into another district the V, . can be 
• backed ’ by indorsement of the 
justices of such district, so as to be 
enforceable against the criminal in 
such district. A general W. (i.c.. one 
which purports to anthori^ the 
arrest of unnamed persons without 
previous evidence of their guilt ^or 
knowledge of their persons) to seize 
suspected persons and a general 
search W. empowering mossongere 
to seize documents are alike me^l. 
See also Arrest, Se.uich arr^-t. 

Warrant of Attorney, a written 
instrument executed by one person 
authorising another 
ment against him m an action for a 
rf^rtain niiincd ainouiit. It is oltcn 
giv^ by W of security by a pro- 
snective^ debtor and enables tho 
creator to obtain judgment against 
the debtor without the delay and 
expense of an action. 


=s¥iSRi3£si;?|sii 
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pudiated. A representation made by 
the seller at the time of sale will only 
amount to a W. if made with that 
intention and the test of such inten- 
tion is to determine whether the seller 
purported to assert a fact of which 
the buyer was ignorant. If not. then 
there is no W.; e.g., if a picture dealer 
describes some pictures us ‘ Animal 
Studies, Landseer,’ it is probable he 
is going further than to exiircss a 
mere opinion ; but it he dc.scrihei 
them as having been painted by some 
remote painter, e.g., Parrhnsius, Ids 
representation would be a mere 
opinion ns no one could be sure of 
authonticitv in suoh a case, (.lend- 
winer. Slade,) The term ’ sound on 
the W. of a horse or other nnlmab 
implies that tho seller warrants the 
animal to be free of any dise.aso or 
seeds of disease wliioh would dinntusli 
or in process of time diminish the 
natural usefulness of the nnlmnl for 
tho work to which it would propcrl) 
and ordinarily bo put, Temporary 
lameness, a cough, the defcow or 
being nerved or chest-foundered, all 
constitute unsoundness, );»b 
mere poorness of shape, crlb-bllliig. 
nor roaring, unless Kyn'Ptomatlo oi 
actual disease. A general M . does 
not give a right to sue in fcsp^c*. 
defects obvious to both parllts. but 
in this respect it la to be obsiriiHl 
that a purchaser is not bound to use 
oxtromo diUgcnco in 
and. again, it has been held In hoi>i 
cases that if the <’cfcct, though ob- 
vious.. is not of a peruia^ 


Srr. 


Iftor the vesseb .. . 



?St an5 no_^by «°““|^Sto step 

bet™;i’non-commtoion^^^^^ 

commissioned ran w Th 

k%^??"ordnance cTps. staff-ser- 


cap.ofTnimbullco.. 

, ■ . "alionlng It.. f>3 ni. 

with ninnufactiin'- 
of macli'incry. pottery, o"'' "I, 

iron and coal mines. lop. Iiui” 

ff loS: See Ilisioril of IrmnbuU 

^iiin/l/, 1S82, and by Upton, 190.'. 
" The cap. of Warren co., I’oimsy - 
;Knin, U S.A..on tho Coiicwango and 
Allcchcny K.b.K. of * 

Oil and natural gas abound, Iron-o 
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and petroleum arc found. It Is named 
after the American patriot. Joseph 
\V. Pop. (1910) 11,080. See Schenck 
and Ttann, Hisloru of Worren County, 
Pennsylvania, 1887. 3. A tn. of Bris- 
tol CO., Rhode Is., U.S.A., 6 J m. from 
Fall R.,llass., on Narragansett Bay. 
Cnttons, yam, and cordage are among 
the manufacture-;. Pop. (1910) 0585. 

Warren, in popular language, an 
enclosure made for the breeding of 
rabbits. The enclosure is usually 
effected with rvire netting, about 
0 in. of which is turned flat on the 
ground inwards. If the grass is 
good, it will support about twenty 
rabbits per acre, but overcrowding 
soon causes heavy mortality. Furze 
and juniper arc often grorvn in Ws. 
and Impart a good flavour to the 
flesh. Sometimes cabbage and other 
crops are cultivated for food. 

Warren, Gouvemeur Kemble (1830- 
82), an American general born at 
Coldspring, New York. He was 
educated at West Point for the army, 
ivldch he entered at the age of twenty. 
Ho took an active part in the cam- 
paign of the American Civil War, 
being early in the war gazetted as 
brigadier-general of the volunteer 
corps. Ho was an e.vtremcly bril- 
liant general, but his extreme bril- 
liance led him into some positions 
which a less brilliant but safer man 
would not have entered. He fell 
under the suplcions of several gene- 
rals and was finally relieved of his 
command by Sheridan, but was com- 
I)letcly exonerated by the court of 
inquiry. He was promoted to the 
rank of brigadier-general in the regu- 
lar army. As an engineer his survey 
work was extremely valuable. 

Warren, Sir John Borlase, Bart. 
(1753-1822), an English admiral, bora 
at Stapleford, Nottlngham-shire. Ho 
entered the navy (1771) and saw ser- 
vice with Howe and Sir Charles Hardy 
in X. America, and in 1794 had com-, 
inund of a force which captured three 
French frigates, lie protected Bri- 
tish trade by this and similar deeds. 
l>ut perhaps his best service was the 
defeat of a French fleet which planned 
a landing in Ireland (1798). In 180C ] 
ho captured the Marengo .and In 1810 
became an admiral. 

Warren, Leicester, see Dn TABl.nT, 
Joiix Btiixf, Lkice-step. Wauben. 

Warren, Samuel (1807-77), a 
Wcl.sli lawyer and author, bora in 
Denhighshiro. HebccamoQ.C.(1851), 
recorder of Hnll (]851-74)and was an 
.M.P. for three years. He wTotc first 
for DlacJnvood'i Magazine, in svhich 
appeared his Passages from the 
Diary of a Laic Physician and Ten 
Thnusand a Year, the latter scoring a 
grcgit success. Other works are iVoio 
aniiitThmi and The Lily and the Pee. 


Warrenpoint, a natcring-place of 
Down CO. (.S.W.), Ireland, 7 m. S.E. of , 
Xetvry, at the head of Carlingford 
Lough. Mourae Sits, rise behind it. 
Eosstrev-or, amuoh-frequented water- . 
ingplace, is3 m. E. Pop. (1911)1800. 

Warrensburg, the cap. of Johnson 
CO., Missouri, U.S.A., on Black R., 
50 m. E.S.E. of Kansas City. There 
are blue sandstone quarries, and 
stock-raising and agriculture are 
nidely carried on. Pop. (1910) 4689. 

Warrington (ancient Walintvme), a 
municipal and pari. bor. of Lanca- 
shire, England, on the 3Iersey, 16 m. 
from Liverpool and Manchesfe-. It 
is on the ilanchester .Ship Canal below 
the Latchford locks. There are iron, 
glass, cotton, leather, soap, beer, and 
chemical manufactures. W. has a 
cruciform parish church, a town-hall, 
and some old timbered houses. It 
was on the Roman road from Chester. 
Pop. (1911) 72,178. 

Warrnambool, a seaport of Villiors 
CO., Victoria, Australia, on Lady Bay, 
Pacific Ocean, 50 m. from Portland. 
There are salt-tvater baths, botanical 
gardens, a museum, a steeplechase 
course, and factories. It has a fine 
harbour, and a lighthouse on the X. 
shore of the bay. Much sandstone is 
quarried. Pop. 6700. 

Warsaw, formerly the capital of 
Poland, but now the capital of the 
Russian province of Poland. It is 
situated on the left bank of the Vis- 
tula, and lies about 695 m. S.W. of St. 
Petersburg. It is built in terraces 
which rise in tiers from the river. The 
tomi itself is surrounded by suburbs, 
the most important of which is Praga, 
which stands on the right bank of the 
river and is joined to the capital by a 
bridge. It is the third largest city of 
the Russian Empire, ranking next 
only to St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
Its buildings are particularly fine; it 
has many churches. Catholic, Greek, 
and Lutheran. The castle is a splen- 
did building, and contains various art 
treasures. The town is well garrisoned 
by Russians, the army of occupation 
[numbering well over 25,000. The 
! university has been once suppressed, 

I but has now nearly 100 professors and 
over 1000 students. The population 
of the city numbers 783,000, one- 
I third of whom are Jews. The city 
I played an important part in the 
struggle for independence, and is still 
the headquarters of the Russian 
revolutionists. 

Warsop, a tn. of Xottinghamshire, 
England, 5 m, from Mansfield, on the 
Sleden, 24 m. from Shirebrook 
station. There are horse and cattle 
fairs. Pop. (1911) 4224. 

Wart, an excrescence cau-sed by 
excessive growth of the tissues of the 
papilla: of the skin. Little is known 
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of the manlier iu «hic]i they are 
formed, and they nsnally appear and 
disappear without any apparent 
cause, especially in the young. They 
, are veiT vascular, and are covered 
with some thickness of scaly epi- 
dermis, which easily becomes rubbed 
off. In children, the best course is to 
leave them alone, as they cause little 
inconvenience and ultimately di.s 
appear. In older people they should 
be trrated, as there is always the 
possibility of them being the man! 
testation of a malignant growth. A 
variety of W.. Imown as ‘ anatomic 
tubercle,’ is occasionally found on 
the hands of those who handle the 
tissues of tuberculous subjects 
dissections. 

Warthe (Polish Waria), a riv. of 
Russian Poland, Prussia, and Ger- 
many, rising in Piotrkow gov.. S.W. 
Poland, in the Carpathians, about 
35 m. from Cracow, flowing N.W. and 
W. past Posen to join the Oder at 
lEustrin. It is about 450 m. long, 
navigable from Kolo, and connected 
with the Vistula through the Netze 
and the Bromberg canal. 

Warton, Joseph (1722-1800), anEng- 
lish critic and poet, son of Thomas W., 
educated at Winchester and Oxford, 
where ho formed a close friendship 
with William Collins. He wrote verses, 
and in his Odes and in his Essay on 
Pope he opposed the artificiality and 
the moralising in verse prevalent at 
the time. He edited Virgil iu Latin 
and English, and wrote on Shakes; 
speare and Homer. 


Warwickshire 
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argued svith Dr. 

Literary Club. Sec 
Warton, Thoms 
English poet-laure. 
of poetry, brother of Joseph (o.v.). 

"" - Triumph 

' • °octry of 

, ■ ^ ■ leocrilus, 

and other minor works, but his chief 
titie to fame is his History of English 
Poetry, 1771-81. _ . , 

Warwick; 1. Thccap. ot Vrarmck- 
shire, Ccntrsil England, on the Avon, 
20 m. S.E. of Birminghatn. M arwick 
Castle, an old for ' 
tains fine paintir 
eluding the famo 
rian’s villa at Tiv 
probably dates 1 
Conquest, and is 
tlie present buildit 
Cliapel of St. Mf ' ; 
from 1464. IVith ' ' ^ 


I.'.S..4.. in Kent co., on Xarracansilt 
Bay. mth various manufs. Per. 
(1910) 26,629. 3. A tn. of Mcrivale co., 
Australia, 75 jn* S.W. of Brisbane, on 
Confadaminc R., in an agricultur.d 
and wine-growing district. ' There are 
also gold and coal mines, and quarries 
of marble and stone. Pop. al'mii 
4000. 

Warwick, Guy of, see Gry or 
IVabwick. 

Warwick, Richard Neville, Earl ol 
(1428-71). siminmcd the Kingmaker. 
He was the eldest son of the Ear! of 
Salisbury, and married the daughter 
and heiress of the Earl of IVnnvick, 
succeeding to the title In 1449. He 
was the most active of all the sap- 
porters of the Yorkist house, and his 
word carried great weight in their 
councils. In 1455 he won the fln-t 
battle of St. Albans, and became the 
governor of Calais., He did not, how- 
ever. attempt to dethrone Henry VI. 
until after the battle of Wakefleld. 
In this battle the Duke of York rras 
slain ns was also Salisbury, the father 
of W. (1460). In the nc.vt year, in an 
attempt to protect London from flo' 
victorious wife of Henry VI.. he was 
defeated, but the vloton- of Edward. 
Earl of Jlnrch and York, son of the 
defeated leader of the Yorkists at 
Wakefield, and now head of the hoii^e 
of York, at Mortimer’s Cross, enabled 
him to enter London and prorlaim 
Edward king ns Edward IV. This wO' 
followed up by the crushing defeat of 
the Lancastrians at Towton (1461). 

' ■ the Yorkist dyna-ty wa«- 

placed on the throne of 
VI. being plaivd in 


Honrj' 

31 '. 
had 

secure po.sitloi 
shoidd become ; 

tor of England. This became more 
and inoro obvious since Edward IV.. 
a man of great talent and nt)lllty, 
wasted bis time in In.srivlou'i living. 
He was, however, jealous of \V., 
wliom be twice openly rebuffed in liH 
projected matrimonial alliances for 
the royal house. IV. finally lied to 
where he was joined by the 
- . Clarence, who married W.'- 
aughtcr. Louis XI. at la*:! 

1 to reconcile W. and .Mnr- 
• ■ ' .knjou. and they landed in 

ami placed Henry V’l. again 
■ hrone. Edward I\'. Ik'd, lint 
rctunicd, having obtjdncd 
Burgundy, and defeated and 
Uie Kingmaker at llaniel 
Sec Galrilner, Utneuster iitiu 
Itamsay, lAincaster aint 


> I kjilea 
1(1471). 

Kor/.-, 1874 

■ ! ^ iVarwlckshlrc, a midland co.. Eng- 
land, bounded on the N. by Stafford- 
shire, S. by Gloucestershire and Ox ■ 
.fordshlre, E. by the shires of l/'lce-- 
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ter and Northampton, and W. by 
Worcesterchire. The surface is very 
variable, though there are no very 
great elevations. Broom Hill (830 ft.) 
being the greatest height. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Avon, vrith its 
numerous tributaries, which runs 
right across the county, the Stour, 
and the Tame. In the N. is the region 
that was once Arden Forest, made 
famous by Shakespeare. The county 
Xiossesses immense coalfields in the 
N., ironstone, lime, and cement are 
also worked. Almost the whole 
county is under cultivation, pastur- 
age occupying the large.st area ; 
dairy farming and market gardening 
are carried on successfully, and oats 
and wheat form the main crops. In 
the N. is the great industrial centre of 
Birmingham, the principal manufac- 
tures being iron goods, hardirare. fire- 
arms, jewellery, etc. Bicycles, motor 
cars, watches, and ribbons are manu- 
factured at Coventry and other 
places. Besides the above-mentioned 
towns the most important are Leam- 
ington, famous for its Spa; Nuneaton; 
Stratford-on-Avon, famous as the 
birthplace of Shakespeare; Sutton 
fkildfield: and Warwick, the county 
town. The county is divided into four 
parllamentaiy divisions, each rctum- 
mg one member. There is a univer- 
sity at Birmingham and an Edward 
VI. grammar school ; Kugby pos- 
sesses a famous public school, and at 
Studley Castle is the Lady Warwick 
Horticultural College for women. The 
county is famous tor its antiquities, 
Warwick Castle, the residence of the 
Earl of Wanrick, and Kenilworth 
Castle being the most famous, though 
there arc many others. Coventry 
church is notable, and there are 
numerous village churches of interest. 
Theie are ruins of a Cistercian mona.s- 
tery at Coombe Abbey near Coventry, 
besides others at Jlerevale, Stone- 
leigh, Masstone, and Wroxall. Edge- 
hill gave its name to the battle of 
1012, in the Civil War. The area of 
tin- county is 979 sq. in. Pop. 
1.024,190. 

Wasatch, see Wah.s.\tcu Jlouy- 
I.Mb'.S. 

Wash, The, an inlet (22 m. by 
15 m.) of the North Sea, on the E. 
coa.st of England, between Norfolk 
and Lincoln counties, receiving the 
Welland, Ouse, Ncn, and other rivers. 
Its shores are low and marshy. It is 
mostly shallow, and oontains numer- 
ous shoals, its two chief channels 
behig called the ‘ Deeps ’ of Boston 
and Lynn. It is the remnant of a 
larger bay which once covered much 
of the bordering Fens. Sea walls now 
protect the marsh lands. King John 
lost his baggage and treasure waggons 
here (121(i). 


Washbume, Elihu Benjamin (1810- 
87), an American statesman, born at 
Livermore. Descended from an old 
family of English Puritan settlers. 
In early life foUowod journalism and 
teaching. Studied law. Sat in Con- 
gress (1853-09) as a Whig, advocating 
retrenchment. Became .Secretary of 
State under Grant. Went as Ameri- 
can ambassador to Paris, and was 
present during the siege (1870). Left 
his art and literary treasures to 
Chioago. He uTOte: Recollections of 
a Minister to France, 1887, and a 
History of the Enylish Settlement in 
JSdv.ards County, 1882. 

Washbume, Cadwallader Golden 
(1818-82), brother of the above, an 
American soldier, bom at Livermore. 
Worked on liis father’s farm as a boy. 
Studied law, proving a succes.sful 
lawTcr and busine.ss man. .Sat as 
Wliig in Congress (1855-01). Fought 
for Federal army in Civil War. show- 
ing great bravery at Grand Coteau. 
Founded Washbume Observatory at 
Wisconsin University, and by liis 
iviJl made other large educational and 
charitable bequests. 

Washing Machines, see Laundries. 

Washington, the cap. of the U.S.A., 
in the dist. of Columbia, on the 1. b. of 
the Potomac. It was fixed there bv 
an Act of Congress passed in 1 79 0, and 
the government was transferred 
thither from Philadelphia in 1800. 
The city was regularly laid out. ac- 
cording to the design of Major d’En- 
fant, and now covers an area of more 
than 10 sq. m. The capitol is the cen- 
tral site. This splendid building 
stands on a rising ground at the east- 
ern end of Pennsylvania Avenue. It 
is constmeted of freestone and com- 
posed of a centre and two wings. A 
Corinthian portico extends the length 
of the centre, which is occupied by the 
rotunda, 90 ft. in heightand diameter. 
The Senate Chamber is in the N. wing. 
The city has many other magnificent 
buildings, among which mav be 
brieily named the Patent Office, the 
General Post Office, the National 
Observatory, the Concoran Gallery of 
Art, the Columbian University, and 
the Howard (coloured) University. 
The population consists chiefly of 
govemme-'t officials and the various 
professional men and tradespeople 
required to minister to their wants. 
Pop. (1910) 331,009. 2. A bor. of 

Pennsylvania. U.S.A., county seat of 
Washington co., 25 m. from Pitts- 
burg. It is a well-built city, the seat 
of Washington and Jefferson Colleges. 
It has iron, glass, and carbon works. 
Pop. (1910) 18,778. 3. A tn. of 

Indiana ,U.S. A., county seat of Daviess 
co.. 110 m. S.W. of Indianopolis. 
It is the centre of a farmingandlumber 
region. Pop. (1910) 7854. 4. The 
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comity Beat of Bpufort co., Jf. Caro- 1 estates. He was seat ns a dele<-ate t,, 
Ima, U.S.A., on the Pai^co R. It has both the first Mdeecond (^ntinenhU 
an extensire trade m farm prodace, Congresses, and after the =emnd h^ 
eereidB andlmnber. Pop (1910, C211. midSrtoob ’ the fomfring of Vow 
Washington, a Pacific state of York. HewaschosonStSmoaslrbv 

— tewf‘'of°'the r° .commauder-to. 
I ctuei of the forces lu l , j 5 , when 

war with Groat Britain iras dccl.arcd. 
Ho planned the c.xpeditions ngalan 
£®S?4®' in 1770 drore the 

British out of Boston. He proved 
a very able commander, and discip- 
lined and trained well his troops 
a motley crow, mostly citizen volun- 
teers. His fellow-ofUcers reseuted hi'' 
friendship with Latavette. and then; 
were many jealoiisiesand backbitings. 

"is campaign 
■ the siim'ii- 

_ ■ . d the ivar. 

Peace concluded. \V. returned to 
Mount Vernon. Ho took no salary as 

1 president. 

ral Conven- 

jv±±j^ ^1/ ijimvix j:xxi±.'7tt tji irif, Mar I7ST. 

Lumbering, fishing, and agriculture ivhen tlio Constitution of tlio U.S..\. 


the U.S.A., was 

■Oregon. It is situated in the ex-|cliief of 
trome N.W., bounded N. bv British 
•Columbia. It was created a territory 
in 185'3, and in 1SS9 was admitted 
to statehood. Area, 6G,127 so. m. 

Pop. (1910) 1,141,990. The state 
is traversed from A', to S. by the 
-Cascade Range, whose general alti- 
tude is between 0000 and 7000 ft., 
but there are several volcanic peaks 
rising above 10,000 ft. In the N.W. 
is Pnget Sound, an inlet with many 
ramifications, and there are several 
indentations on the Pacific coast. 

The Colnrabia R. flows along part of 
its S. boundary, entering the state! 
from British Columbia on the X. 

Its chief afiluont is the Snake R., 

■which joins it near South Aiuswortli. 


are the leading occupatiomi, but the 
mining of gold, silver, and coal is 
also carried on. There are eighteen 
Indian reservations in the state, 

. covering an area of 3042 sq. m., the 
largest being that of Colevillo (2031 
sq. m.). The cap. is Olympia, and 
the chief cities are Seattle. Tacoma, 
Spokane, Bellingham, and Everett. 
The University of Washington near 
Seattle has an attendance of over 
2000 students. 

Washington, a par. of Durham, 
England, about 0 m. from ~ ’ 

and Sunderland. There 
mines. Pop. (1911) 4600. 

Washington, Booker Tal ,* . 

1850 or 1858), an American educa- 
tionalist. Of African descent ; bom 
a slave at Hale’s Ford, Virginia. 
With great determination he secured 
an education at the Hampton In- 
dustrial Institute, Virginia, and 
studied iater at Wayland Seminary. 
Was elected in 1881 to the presi- 
dency of the Tuskegee Institute, a 
f,,,. higher and 
. . His works 

s Negro, 1909; 


Working witk the uanin 
bv G. H. Pike, 1902. 

Washington, George (1732-99), first 
president of tlm U.S.A., born at 
Brifeo’s Creek, Vlrgmia. At the 
of si.vteen lie became surveyor of tlio 
estates of Lord Fairfax, a ■- 
He joined the army later, an 
Colonel Fry' droTO the i’«>no.. ^ 

Pennsylvama. Ho was on the stall of 
General Edward Braddook at the 
time of his disastrous defeat In 17 6 J. 
On his marriage ho resigned Ins com- 
mission and sottied down at Mourn 
Vernon, and managed his wife s largo 


was formed and was naturally clccteil 
as first pre.ildont on the union of tli.' 
original thirteen states a few months 
later. Ho made a good president, and 
was re-elected after tho first four 
years. Ho absolutely refused to stand 
for a third term, thu.s creating a 
precedent. Ho paid otllcinl visit-i to 
A'ow England, 1789 and 1790, bid 
was essentially a true Southomcr. He 
was a Federalist, and during Ids 
second presidency becamo unpopular 
with tho Domoomtio republicans. lie 
co, too, by Ills Treaty of 
' during tho war between 

■nd Franco. Tho attacks of 
ind enmity of former poli- 
tical friends embittered bis lost years. 
Ho died at .Mount Vernon. Vn. lie was 
amt - - • ‘ ill.andlie 

had ■ ■ . d tlioiigli 

lio fi ' 5li. wa-s a 

typii ■ .Iiidgc 

Mart , - ■ lo at the 

tlmo of his death spoke of him us the 
(rre.atcst American, ‘ first lu war, fimt 
in peace, and first in tliehe.'irtsofii!*- 
coiintrynien.’ He holds a iinlniio place 
in tho history of the Republic, which 
— i,i,ri it,s very c.vistoncc. 

. put down the Whlsln 

■ political intrigue, with 
a high hand, and tho people began to 
fear a military despotism. He alone 
of his contemporaries realised the 
greatness of tho nation he wa« 

M. . ■. Mount, culminating 

' - ■ bite Mts., in tho Prosl- 
ilcntial Range, Coos co.. Now Hamp- 
shire, U.S.A., 75 111 . N.E. of Coneopl. 

It is 0293 ft. high and a-seended by a 
railway (1809) and a carriage road. 
Tuckerman's Itavlnc Is a dn-p'gorgi- 
in the S.E. 
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Washington, Treaties of: 1. That serioas enemies of the fruit-grower, 
made in 1S4C witli Great Britain by they destroy great niimljors of other 
which the boundary W. of the Rockv insects. The otlier sub-family of the 
Jfts. was established. 2. That made Vespidte i.s tlie Eumin® (solitary Ws.), 
in 1854 with Great Britain relative to which usnally make earthen nests, 
fisheries, duties, and navigation in capturing and storing imsects as food. 
Britlsli X. America, often called the All the females are fully developed, 
• Eecii>rocity * Treaty. 3. That made and, although there are no social 
in 1871 \rith Great Britain for the communities, a stage in the dovelop- 
settiement of all cau.ses of difference, ment of communal life Is seen in cer- 
Undcr its terms the Alahama claims, tain species, which build their cells 
the San Juan boundarie.s, and certain close together. There are three 
fisheries disputes were settled by hymenopterous families of digging 
arbitration. This treaty further laid Ws.: the Scoliida;, the females of 
down the following rules: That it is which search for beetles’ larvce in the 
the duty of a neutral state, which ground, paralyse them with their 
desires to remain at peace with hel- sting, and lay an egg on the body; 
ligerents, and to enjoy the rights of the Pompilidie, wiiich construct their 
neutrality, to abstain from partici- nests in sandy hanks, capturing 
pating in the rvar, and to see tliat spiders to feed their grubs ; and the 
no acts be committed by any one Spheppdic, which make nests in the 
in tlie territory which would con- ground or in wood and capture in- 
stitute co-oiieration in tlie war. sects to furnish food for their larvae. 

Washington Court-House, the cap. Wassail (A.-S. icms and TioZ, be thon 
of Fayette co., Ohio, U.S.A., on Sugar whole, of good health), originally an 
(Poin*t)Creek,40m. .S.W, ofcjolumbus, expression of good wishes at festivi- 
ati important railway centre. It has ties, especially a ‘ toasting ’ or saluta- 
a poultry packing house, and manufs. tion in drinking. Later it was used 
of furniture, stoves, soap, etc. Pop. for a drinking-bout or carouse, and 
about (1910) 7277. then for tlio beverage used (especially 

Washita, see OD.tCHiTA. at Cliristmas and New Year). This 

Wasmes, a com. of Uainault prov., consisted of spiced ale (or wine), 
Belgium, 0 in. W.K.W. of JIoiis, witli sweetened, and flavoured with cin- 
coal mines and industrial activities, namon, cloves, roasted apples, toast. 
Pop. 10,0()0. etc. It is sometimes called ‘ lamb’s 

Wasp, a name given to various wool.' 
liyincnopterous insects. The Ves- Waste, in law a term denoting, any 
Tildai or true W.s. are di.stributcd spoil or destruction done or permitted 
throughout the world, though most by the tenant to houses, woods, lands, 
numerous in the tropic.s. A cliaracter- or other corporeal hereditaments 
istic feature is the longitudinal fold- during the continuance of his 

ing ot tlie wings iviicn at rest. The particular estate iq.v.) therein. W. is 
social Ws. (Vc.splme), wdiich form said to be either (a) volunlary, i.c. 
a sub-f.ainilj’', almost all emidoy un- acts of commission, such as pulling 
developed females for workers. The down buildings, felling timber, open- 
community is of seasonal duration ing mines, etc.; (b) permissive, i.c. act“ 
only; the motlier or qiieen, after* of omission such as non-repair of 
liiding during tlie winter, emerges ■ bnildings — a tenant for life is only 
in the early spring and starts to build i liable for such W. if the dut 3 ' to re- 
a nest of paper worl:ed up witii her i pair has been expressly cast upon him 
mandil)le= from vegetable substances. ! bj- the settlement— and (c) equitable. 
She constriict-s six or eight six-sided i or as it lias been called ‘ malicious or 
cells and in tlicm lays eggs from which i humoursomo ’ W., as by destruction 
grubs (juickly hatch. Tliey are fed lot the family mansion or pictures, 
on honci' and in.sects, and when full - 1 A tenant for life even though ex- 
grown the cells are scaled up and the ; pressly declared by the settlement to 
larvte cliange into pup® and again I he ‘ not impeachable ’ for W. is 
into young workers. These continue I nevertheless liable for equitable W. 
the constnictiou of tlie nest and the I The remedy for \V. is bj- action for 
■ care of tlie young, leaving tlie queen damages and injunction Iq.v.). 

to devote liersclf cliiefly to egg laying i Waste Lands, see I{eclajla.tion Of 
until the nest contains some hundred : Land. 

inmates. Not until tlie end of tlie i Waste Products, see RcrusE, Dis- 
season are drones and fully-developed ' po-S-ii. or. 

females iirodiiced. Tliese leave the Wast Water, a small lake of St. 
nest, and, nftcr pairing, the females j Bees par., Cumberland, England, 
fccck shelter for the winter. It is the 1 11 m. from Keswick, drained by the 
destruction of tlie queen Ws. in car]}- 1 Irt into tlie Irish Sea. It is 3 m. long, 
spring by cold weather and human i averaging C50 yds. In width, 
agenej- tliat checks the numbers of I Watch, see Horoi/iot — IValches. 
Ws., hilt while tliey arc undeniably ' Watch, on board-ship, a division of 
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continent being formea of horizontal i bacon and butter. The harbmi- 
generate formed by the c?tuan- dr ufe SniJ 
power by meaiw of rfator-whoels for Barrow. There is stea^uer comniS 
Mnturies past; turbines are replacing cation with Fishguarf Ohi^mT 
them, and are particularly u.=ed for Liverpool. Bristol cU- besic 
generating electricity l>y turning other Irish ports, ainon" w l ie', i‘ 
djmamos. The ellTOt, industrially, of ranks second. W was wFesteii fmm 
this IS very great. Factories are .'the Dunes by Stron-’bow in 
minting from rpons near the Alps i Prince Jolin landeii there in 1 1 Sii and 
to the foot of them, and countries I afterwards as king in leta iiipi,...,! 
without coal but with W. are estab- II. landed there in 129 1 und l iV'i 

J* turcs. The .lames II. sailed from there to Fniiid 

ra Falls is - ■■ 

b ■ it, and a 

sc , . W.TS pro- 

moted in lilOe to supply power from 
the Victoria Falls. 

Waterford: 1. A co. in the prov. of i (1911) 27.J20. It returns one moiiihri 
Munster, Ireland, bounded on the N. . to parliaiiicnt. 


after tlie Buttle of tlie Borne, .and 
\\ ilham salied from tlierc to Encl.md. 
puritig tlie Civil War it was taken hr 
Ireton. It received its nr^t charter 
from King Jolin in r’OG. I’op, 


by Kilkenny and Tipperary, S. by tlio 
Atlantic, E. by Waterford Harbour 
and Wexford, and W. by Cork. The 
coastline is much indented, the prin- 
cipal inlets be' ■ . 

more Bay, 

Ardmore Bay, 

The districts t 

mountainous, the ciiief ranges being 
the Comeragh and Moiiavallagh Mts. 
(2597), ■ " • ■' ''s- 

(2C05 ft.; ■ • 

in the S. w. me piuicipai nvvr» are 
the Suir and the Blaokwatcr, famous 
for the salmon fishing. Agrionlturc 
is successfuliy carried on, but the 
greatest area is under pasturage, and 
the rearing of livestock is increasing; 
the principal crops are oats, potatoes, 
and turnips. The fisheries form one 
of the chief industries, cotton is manu- 
factured, and tlicro are breweries, 
distilleries, and flour mills. Marble 
and copper are found. Tlio cliicf 
towns arc W., Duiigarvan, und Lis- 
more. The county comprises eight 
baronies and returns two memlicrs to 
parliament. W. was originally in- 
habited by the Danes, of whom there 
are nnmerous relics. At Lisinoro 
there is an old aastle, at Ardmore 
7th century monastic remains and a 
holy well, and at Sliilleray tlicre is a 
Trappist monastery (1S30). Area 
717 sn. III. Pop. (1911) S3,7(7C. 2. A 
municipal, pari., and oo. Ijor. and cjty» 
cap. of CO. Waterford. Ireland. It is 
situated on the R. Suir. 94 m, S. . 
of Dublin (111 m. by rail). A wooden 
bridge ivith thirty -nine arches con- 
nects it with the suburb of leirybank 
on the N. bank of the river. If 
tains Protestant and Roman Ciitliolio 
cathedrals, to Hie former belong a 
deanery “ " " '■ 

connecth ' ■ 

Sifiaw courts, and barracas. j iag- 
ments of tiie old city wails renmln, 
notably, Reginalds Tow-er dating 
from tlie llth century. A '“^e ex- 
port trade is carried on, especially in 


Waterford, Louisa. Marchioness cl 
(1818-91 ). an English artist ami book- 
illustrator, daiiglitcr of Lord Stii.nl 
do Rotliesay. Slio niiirrieil tlie tlilrJ 
Marquis of W. Ford Oistle in 
Kortliumberland coiitalus manv of 
Iier finest works, snob us • Spring,’ 
‘ Christmas.’ ‘ Tlie Miracle of flealing 
tlio Two Blind Men,’ wliicli were 
liighly pnilscd by Watts. 5Iiinv of 
her dmwiiigs were oxlillplted (18921. 
See Haro, Tiro Kobtc Liros. 1892. 

Water-gauge, an Uib-trimiciit for 
measuring tlie lieiglit of water. The 
commonest form is timt (i.ved to (ho 
front of boilers, consiVling of a iwr- 
pendiculur gluas tiiiie. commiiiiic-a- 
ting at tlio uiqicr end witli ilio steam 
space of the boiler nml at tlio Inwr 
end w1tJ) tlio water in the lioiler. 

Water Glass, hc SoLunu; Gi.aS.s. 

Water Hemlock, Coivhano, or Ci' 
evia r/ro.so, a tall umbelliferous per- 
ciinial, growing in dainp pliuvs, 
lieariiig large umbels of white (Inwrr?. 
Its poisonous tiirnip-sliaiied root lias 
frequently been eaten, witli tol.al 
results. 

Water-Hen, sec .Hoonrigy. 

Walorlanil, Daniel (IliS;i-l740). on 
Engll.-h theologian iinil coiitrovcr- 
sialist, studied at Gimhi-idge from 
1C9U. Tlie Earl of Sniri-y w.is tils 
patron. W. became canon of Wind- 
sor (1727), arelideaenn of .MIddle-ex 
and vicar of Twickenlmm (17201. 
His prinelpal works were on the inrat 
Arian controversy, and he «■»" eon- 
sidored to hnvo oxtingnl'ln-d .\rinii- 
■ — . proved Hu- fuel 
Among Ills pull- 
Ill I'indicallnn 
:7in-2:i) and file 
f'uriher Ddence In nrisivcr lei S. 
Clarke (1725): Sreiiiliire Vitidiralnt 
in answer to Tnidal (1721) mnl Ilf- 
vine nf the /‘.'iie/ianV. 1727. Sec Van 
Mildert's ed. of ids Il'or/.s with 
Memoir (1822-2S). 

Wnicr-Llly. tlic name given to the 
various species of Nymplm-n and 
Nupliar and nl«o o{ Neliimblnm. nil 


Waterloo i»il Water 

Ijeloni^g to the natural order Xym-i St. Lambert. AsalastresortXapoleon 
phajacea 2 . Britain produces -white j endeaToured in vain to break the 
and yellow W.-Ls., which are found 1 British line nith the Old Guard under 
floating in still -naters. See Conrad, I Mey ; Wellington then took the 
IVaicr-LilifJi, 1005. offeasive, advanced ivith his whole 

Waterloo.avil. situated a few miles army, and sent the French flying 
.S. of BrusseLs,- chosen by the Duke of j from the field, Tlje losses were enor- 
Wellington, from its strategic position j mous : British, 15,000 lulled and 
relatively to the line of fortresses on i -^vonnded ; I’ruEsians, 7000 ; French, 
the N.E. frontier of France, as tho unknown. 

most advantageous place to resist the Waterloo: 1. The cap. of Black 
advance of Napjoleon on the Belgian Hawk co., Iowa, U.S.A., on Cedar R., 
capital. Tlie outstanding features of 52 m. from Cedar Rapid?, G m. from 
this battle were the cxtraordlnarj- Cedar Fall?, Agriculture, dairying, 
and long-continued resistance of the and ponltry-raLsing are the chief pur- 
Britisb infantry to the unremitting suits. There are foundries, canning 
caimonade of the French artillery, the and packing indnstric-s. and various 
dramatic arrival of Blucher and manufactures. Pop. (1010) 2C,C93, 2. 
Bfllo-iv with three coigjs of the Prus- A municipality of Xew South Wales, 
elan army, and the routing of Na- Australia, a suburb of Sydney (21 m, 
poleon’s celebrated ‘ Old Guard ’ distant). Pop. 10,000. 
under Key. Creasr- gives the following Waterloo (or Walerlo) Antoni 

figures of the respective strengths of (or Anthonie) (c. IGOO-c. 167fi), a 
the two armies: Wellington, 49,008 Dutch landscape-painter. Houtiraken 
infantry, 12,402 cavalry, 5645 artil- praised liis clear skies and rich, 
lery with 150 gnns (of which total varied foliage, but Ids pictures were 
scarcely 24,000 were British) ; K'a- unsigned, and those attributed to 
poleon, 48,950 infantry, 15,705 him are rare. The museum? of Am- 
cavalrj", 7232 artillery with 240 guns sterdam and Rotterdam and Stutt- 
(comprising ‘the flower of thenational gart Gallery contain examples of his 
forces of France ’). The British occu- work, but he is best known for In? 
pied a fiositlon facing W., and across clever etching?. Weenie painted 
the main routes from Brussels to figures for his T)ictnres. 

Charleroi and K'ivciles. The central Waterloo Cup, The, ece CounsiNC. 
body held the building and gardens Watcrloo-with-Seaforth, a tn. and 
of Hongomont, the left centre the watering place of Lancashire (S.W. 
fann of La Bayo Sainte, Napoleon coast), Kngland, on the Irish ?ea, at 
concentrated his army on a low range the Mersey’s moutli, a residential 
of hills facing the British position, suburb (N.W.)*or Liverpool (5 m. 
and after desjiatehing a corps to distant). Pop. 11911) 20,399. 
w.itcli tlie Prussian advances ho began Waterman, one who conveys pas- 
t)io action with a fierce attack upon sengers for hire in a boat on a river. 
Bougomont. Tiirougbout the day The only large body of W. in England 
bo i-ent column after column of in- are those employed on the Thames at 
fantry to the point, strengthened his London. Before the introduction of 
attack with repeated cavalry charees, coaches the Thames was the fgeat 
and all through maintained a terrific highway. The W. or lightermen are an 
artillery fire; but the Briti-li in- incorporated company, founded 1550. 
fantiy, under the indomitable Picton, Water-meadows. Pasture i-, much 
In spite of the treachery and p>ol- improved by the application of -ivater 
troonery of tho Dutch and Belgian to meadows, as is found in tlio ca.?e of 
allies, held out to the end of the day, ■ tho?e which are periodically flooded, 
and in the course of this heroic resist- j In many case.-, along the Thame?, and 
ance, the Union Cavalrj' Brigade of, in Dorset, Wilts, and Devon.shire, 
British Boyiihs, t-cots Greys, and i flood waters can be regulated, while 
Irish inniskillings giiUoped out. They jin others actual irrigation is cslab- 
rendered seventy -four of Ney’s gunsi li.-hed. .Sluices and channels arc 
useless for the rest of the day. ; arranged and controlled so that water 
Napoleon took La Ilaye Sainte late in j may be drawn from the river p.-used 
the day. but only when Blficher and j over meadows and discharged again 
Billow were pressing his right. Thl?|into the river later. The meadows 
divided his attentions betwe-en ofTen - 1 tlitis treated are valuable, as they 
Elve and dcfeiiEive, and bo was obliged ’ provide excellent early spring pasture 
to send out tho Young Guard to i for young animals, hay about tho end 
occtipy Planclienolt village, the de- of J une. and autumn paeturo for 
fence of which had become absolutely I cattle. At the-so tiaie.s the meadows 
vilnj to tbcEafety of the French, But are kept dry, but during the re-t of 
the battle wBP over from this time, for the year they are usuMjy flooded 
other Ih-ussian force.? were constantly every other week, 
appearing nearer and nearer to the Water Measurements. In civil 
English left near Papelotte and from I engineering the unit 1? the gallon. 
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Tile contents of a iiant or reservoir 
are calculated in cubic feet and multi- 
piied by G'2355. In estimating rain- 
ijlil inches are tised» these merelF 
expressing tiie deptb attained over 
the area of rainfall if the surface were 
level, confined, and imperviou- 
the U.S.A. the acre-foot is th. 
for irrigation purposes; this is ■■ 

tiH 271,618 gals, imperial. 
The U.S.A. gal.=‘83 imperial gal. 
It IS conyement to measure water by 
its flow in open channels and pipes. 
Open Channels . — A simple formula 
for _meau velocity of flow is V= 
^^2a!m X Vri, 0=32-2 ft. per sec.,i 
hydraulic mean depth, wliich is 
the area of cross-section of water 
in square feet divided by the wetted 
perim- ter in linear feet ; i=the sine 
of tile angle of inclination of floiv; 
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the flow is uninterrupted throuch thi 
vessel, but it may be stopped by i 
ymve, and the time taken in fillmj 
' ■ ' ■ ‘ : nsuf 

These 

, . . ; . , ■ ■ id are 

'■ ■ 'V-shaped. 

ng or notdi 
■ tionol are."! 

one-fifth that of the stream; and the 
depth of water at the crest should 
not be less than 5 in.; tlio di.scharyr 
IS calculated by formula from 
measurements. As there is a fall In 
the surface of the ivator. gauge po-'t- 
are placed a little up-stri‘am ; for 
accurate work a hook is so nrraagi-d 
that it mnj- bo placed, by mean.*! of a 
screw, with its point at tlio surface 
of the water; it is attached to a 
sliding rule from which the height of 
water from the bottom ma.v bo re.atl. 


•one : 
foruuU 
very 
■used 


Kutter’s 
an, is 
lust bo 
an n 


m a varying factor containing all the . 

modifying factors. The velocity. The module is n form of measuring 
cross-section and time being observed, weir, through which water for irri- 
the amount of discharge in a given gation is dischargrd to a consumer. 
time is easily determined. Cubic feet the amount used being calculated 
per mimite g 9000 = approximaU-ly by formula. For a rectangular uoteli 
gallons per day. In taking account of Francis* formula is used; fj“3'33 
various factors, such as roughness of (l-O-lnh) Q being cnbio feet 
material used, various empirical for- Per .second flow ; 1, lenctli of crest in 
niiiliB arc ii.sed. D’Aroy’s, a modifica- feet ; h. depth of wahr in feet; n. a 
tion of Bazhi’s, is a Simple practical constant. If the crest is the full width 
' of the channel tlio formula becomes 

Q = 3-33, 1. AH'S. For tho right-angled 
V notch, 0 = 2-54 A*'’, luste.id of 
, „„ „ notches, orifices lire often n>ed: they 
factor supplied in tables and giving ff? gonerali.y circular or reclmigiijfw, 
•the nature of the surface; it varies but are oiily used for ®'unll con- 
from -OflO for well planed timber to •‘‘taut disclmrges. Tho formula 1.- 
•05 to rough natural water omirse.s. Q'=3-9 (P^/h. ivheii A Is tho ' head ' 
A di-soharge GO per cent, greater than measured from the centre of the 
in ail urdinar}’ earth channel may be orlflcu; d Is the dlainekT. Vet another 
obtained by using a oemout surface, method of nieusiiriiig vi-locity and 
111 gauging stream velocities, a tlionco floiv is by menus at Pitot 
float such as a bottle may be timed tubes; these are tubes bent at right 
over a given distance, a mean result angles, the horizontal arm lieing held 
from several tests heing taken; facing up stream, ivhen the rise of 
another method is to distribute water due to pres,ure Is iiiited In the 
floats over the surface, determine tlio I'nrtinnl arm. l-’lniB in iiipes . — Tlio 
mean over a given distance, and fanmilic are pmoticnily tic -nine os 
multiply bv 0-8. From tlie former for open clinmiels wllli moililleatlons 
central lino surface velocity V, tlio for friction. It Is linporUiiit It cal 


•sectional velocity may bo I ciiliitloiis an- to he relied on that (he 
y multiplying by a factor j pipes .shall be laid con-ectly so that 
air cannot nceuiniilnto in bends; 
the aligmiieiit should be as straight 
a.s possible. Tlio siiiip)e.st fonniila Is 
It Is uece''sary to note 
carefully the head of wati r in this 
case, us it may be variable, and at a 


mean cro.ss _ ... 

obtained by imi tiplyi 
v.aryiiig from '780 to '920; tho factor 
mav bo obtained from tables. A 
bettor form of float is a weighted rod, 
so devised as to roach within a lew 
Inches of tlie bottom. Current iiieters 
arc also used; tiie.se are pnictically 


screw propellers with a recording (jistaiico away as in raservoirs. 
device to count revolutions, tlie pro- yin-zay’s nioiUllealion of ICuttcr .« 

poller being Urn' im'tS formula is V-C^ri; this Isrorelean 

shaped oil P-s. By qiawing uio mi itr . (ae water Is 

through still water it • j u,!der pressure, it is u-tm! to u-o 

In smail a dam ma> ,,|,„,|est forms of 

arranged with “ P,‘R%"”'r'p„rS : water-meter Is a form ot trirldne. the 

r^oirf ordin^ for large flows, but when pres- 
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sure diminishes there is a leakage [least eleven vrays of committing a 
of v.'ater passed through the turhine ‘ foul.’ There are over COO English 
without producing rotations. If the clubs, and the organised sport is con- 
water is being pumped through the trolled by the Amateur Sivimming 
pipe, the discharge can be calculated Association. 

from the pump. The Venluri-meler, Waterproof Composition. In 1S35 
invented by C. Herschel, consists of Hr. Helliwell of Salford patented a 
two funnel^haped sections, of differ- method of rendering cotton and other 
ent tapers, forming a constriction in fabrics waterproof on immersion in 
the pipe. The differences of pressure a solution of rock alum and whit- 
due to friction In passing through the ing in water, and afterwards treating 
throat of the pipe is measured, the with soap and water. Sir, Hall of 
pressure being less at the constriction Doncaster, 1S39, used a solution of 
than at the up-stream end. A device alum, white lead, and water, some- 
for registering these pressures is times adding acetic acid; the cloth 
arranged and from its records the after immersion was passed through 
amount of flow is shown. There is lime-water and aftenvards through a 
practically no loss of head, as found solution of boiled Irish moss. A com- 
in other meters. Positive meters are position for tarpaulins, etc., was 
the only really reliable form. In formed of linseed oil and pipe-clay 
these the flow Is controlled by a valve chiefly, with the addition of wliite 
which causes the water to pL=s alter - 1 lead, burnt amber, and pumice stone, 
nabely through two chambers of Macintosh material Is made by apply- 
known dimensions. As soon as one ing several layers of a benzol or coal 
is full the water Is turned into the | naphtha solution of rubber to the 
other, the full one supplying the dis- j fabric, sulphur being added for the 
charge pipe. The number of times | purpose of vulcanising by steam heat, 
these are filled Is recorded on a dial, p The material is tnen rolled. If 
Valve meters are simply an arrange- 1 stronger fabric is required, two or 
merit of a valve which opens to dif- more pieces of prepared fabric are 
ferent amounts with the varying | rolled together so that the rubber faces 
flow: the amount of opening is re- ; Incorporate. Sulphur is not used with 
corded by a pencil and drum. From ' finer fabrics, such as those of wool 
this record the flow mav be calcu- 1 or cotton: they are exposed to the 
fated, but they arc generallv used vapour of .sulphur cldoride, or dipped 
ns rva.ste-water Indicators, to show in a solution of the chloride In carbon 
variations only in flow. See Hennel’s bisulphide, heat not being employed. 
Hydraulic and other Tables (2nd ed.). For coarser and tougher fabrics, 
1901; Neillle, Hydraulic Tables, 1875; paste, glue, and treacle are inoorpor- 
Briglitmore, Principles of Water- 1 ated together with various pigments. 
works Engineerina (Urd ed.). 1903 ;! MTien leather is rendered waterproof 
Weisbach and Du Hols, //i/dTOufics . in such a manner a layer of varnish 
and Hydraulic Motors, 1889 ; HoytM.s often added as a coat before heat- 
and Grover, Hiver Discharge, 1907 ; ; ing. Linseed oil is used as a ba.sis 
E. O. Murphv, Accuracy of Stream ' chiefly in materials which will not be 
Measurements, U.S. Geol. .Survey, j folded, but the substance becomes 
Water .Supply Paper Xo. 91. 1904. ’ brittle with age. A company has 
Wafer Melon, or CitruUus Vul- ' been floated for producing water- 
garis, a plant (ord. Cucurbitacem, ' proof material of all kinds in which 
with yellow flowers followed hy large ' weight is largely redneed: at present 
round fruits v.liich are cultivated in | all compositions are over heavy, 
tropical countries and sometimes ' Water-Rail, see R.vii.. 
grown in greenhoases in Britain. , Water-Scorpion, see Watur-Bugs. 

Water on the Brain, sec Hydroce-' Watershed,Water-parting.orDivide, 
I’llALU.s. in physical geography, the whole 

Water-Ousel, see Dipper. region wliich is drained by or con- 

Wator Plants, see Aqu.atic Pl.akts. tributes to tlie supply of a river or 
Water Polo, a game played in the . lake. Also the line of separation be- 
water, a large swimming hath being tween the basins of two adjacent 
generailyu^ed. Tlie distance between rivers, lakes, or drainage-valleys, or 
the goals may vary from 19-30 yds., the natural boundary of a basin, from 
the width of tlie course must not ex- which streams flow in opposite direc- 
ccc-d 20 yds., goals must be 10 ft. | tious. 

across and 3 ft. bigh above the sur- i Waterside : 1. A a 1I. of Ayrshire, 
face in a depth of 5 ft. or more of [Scotland, on the Doon, bl m. from 
water, 8 ft. high from the bottom in' Slaybole. Pop. (1911) 1400. 2. A 

slmllowcr ^vatc^. A large ball, like a ! suburb of Londonderry, Ireland, on 
football, is used ; there are seven ■ the E. side of the Foyle, X.W. of 
players each side and a match lasts ' Londonderry co. 
fourteen minutes, seven minutes each Water-softening. Hardness of 
way. There are many rules, and at . water is due to the presence of cal- 
XII p. 
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cixim snlphate, and the bicarbonate 
of calcium and magnesium: in con- 
sequence tber do not lather with 
soap, nldch is decomposed and insol- 
uble salts of Ca and Mg arc formed 
urith the fatty acids. In addition the 
formation of ‘ fur ’ or scale in boilers 
and bett'"» r^r ’nsi^iuhic 

matters . . ■ .Tiie 

reaction ■ . ■ tlio 

‘ ■ ’sented in the I 

■ . -f Ca(HO); = 

■■ . 0 lime in sufll- 

d to precipitate 
' ste. This does 

not remove the sulphate ; for this 
purpose sodium carbonate is added. 

the Ca being precipitated ns car - 1 tomis" or closely populated tegion.s. 
bonato, the sodium sulpliutc formed* sparselv populntod 

beipg soluble and innocuous. It island undeveloped regions, natural 
usual to supply tbo lime in defect j sources sucb ns springs or streams arc 
ratber than in excess, though n slight relied on. and purity is sulllciently 
excess is claimed te have bactericidal j assured, except when storage is neces- 
effect. Commercially the proce.ss is | sary on account of recurring drought, 
carried out in its simplest fonn byJTo save portage uvlfs have nlwnvs 
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and the foam and spindrift is carried 
upwards ; it is possible tlint with the 
rapid expansion of rising air and llie 
vortex motion very low prevsiiro 
occurs in tlio central axis and coIii air 
from above descends : but tlie mere ex- 
pansion and expinition of tiio move- 
ment in the upper portion would 
cause cloud formation. Cloud, in fact, 
forms most of tlio system, and a 
cipiid burst on land is tlio counterpart 
of the IV. at sea. Torrents of water, 
rather than rain, result. Kish and 
frogs have been carried inland by 
sucli plieiiomeiia. 

Water Supply, in a sciontillo EOlise, 
is a problem connected only witli 


Clark’s Process, the wliole being 
managed in tanks from which tlie 
clear water Is draivn off after settle- 
ment of precipitate. In other cases, 
such as Porter’s, filtering is resorted 
to, and in yet other processes the 
methods are combined. Sedimenta- 
tion is also liastencd and rendered 
more complete by allontng tlie fluid 
to pass througti tanks and pipes nith 
shelves and baflle plates inserted; 
these arc arranged tor easy removal 
and eloan'mg. The chief point is te 
diminish the velocity of flow, and te 


been and still are in common use. 
Tiicse may be classified as dipping 
and tirqiB wells In the majority of e;i.«e», 
and it may be noted tlml tliey are tliii 
most dangerous, ns well ns containing 
the hardest water. If tlie water-table 
lies at n fair depth from the surface 
they may be looked uiion os stores of 
filtered water. They arc obviously 
open to pollution from surface water 
oil manured lands and other sources; 
organic matter, nmmonia. nitrates, 
clilorinm, and even nitrites are com- 
mon impurities. Draw wells may bo 


arrange for taking off a.s for ns i considered to roach a depth of 20 f U 
possible surface water only. The ! Both types arc te bo condemned a.s 
Bmun-Lowcuer system supplies hard i drawing their wnter from surfacearo.as 


water fi'om a tank which tips out the 
ContcntsniitomaticallyintethcBoften- 
ing tank, the required chemicals being 
admitted at tlio same time. The 
movement also controls valves whicli 
allow the eoftened water te flow into 
a receiver for storage. Ilardnc.s.s of 


I overlying impervious strahi. Drep 
mils are tliose eonlainiiig water from 
below such strain, and u.siially from 
a distance. I’liey may bo quite siitls- 
factory, imrllciilnrly if properly en- 
closed at the surface and drawn by 
means of a pump. .Irfcsion urih form 


water is measured in degrees. It is i one of llio liest. sources of supply mid 
tested by shaking iritb standard soap' in the colonies as well a.s In towns in 
solution; or anv soap solution, in the old countries lliey are becoming 
which case standard solution of car-.'mucti more numerous. Siicli waters 
bonate of lime Is similarly agitated ;nro obtaineil from a great disf.'iiice. 
and the results compared. Iiisiinlly upland, and Ih Iow sevind 

Water-Soldier, see STn.vnoTiiS. ■ layers of impervious strata; they are 
Wator-Snaniel. see Sl’,v.viEl-s. j therefore of great purity e.\ceiit wlicn 
Waterspout. A W. appears ns a brnckisli or salt or warm. Tliey m\', 
conical niu.--s with concave sides rising however, free from organic iiiatP'r, 
from tlic water siirfuco to meet by a . though tlio water l.s olteii objection- 
prolongation of its aoox a similar but I ably hard. A siir/mx' well properly 

! e, 'ei._„..i:„.i-i-lp;y(.ayntcd, Jlned. and fitted with a 

pump may cost from £10 to £If>; a 
deep well of a simjile ami easily bored 
tj-pe (100 ft.) about £.W; the latter 
might supply a population ot l.'iO to 
200. Artesian wells are cxtromely 
variaWo In cost mid supply. It may 
hero lie noted that the llivers rollii- 
fion Commissioners ciaiisity drlnkltig 
water as (idlows: 


in verted cono of cloud. The oy Jimirl 
cal joining iiortlon has an unsteady 
unduhitory motion, nnd tho wliolo \S , 
pursues an irregidar path. Tlio con- 
ditions for fonnation appear to ho a 
whirlwind oeciirring over the sea or a 
large lake during tlio prevnienco of a 
humid ntmostdiero. Tho rise ot licatcd 
air is acconiiianicd iiy Innishlng niiid, 
which lashee up the water into waves. 
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1. According io paialahilUg and wholc^omeness : — 


tviiolesome 


Suspiciou? 


Dangerous 


. Spring ivator ^ 

-j -i. Deep well water 
(3. Upland surface water 
4. Stored rain ■(vator 

Surface water from culti- 
vated land 

0. River water to which sew- 
age gains access 
• 7. Shallow well water 




I 


j verj- palatable 

moderatelr palatable 


palatable 


2. According to softness : — 

1. Rain water 

2. Upland surface water 

3. Surface water from cultivated land 

4. Polluted river water. 

5. Spring water 

C. Deep well water 
7. Shallow well water 


Properly collected and filtered rain | 
water may be con.'idered good, but ' 
the precautions are naturally numer- ; 
ous and not often observed. It is im- [ 
portant, if obtained from roofs, that; 
the first washings of rain should not . 
be collected in the tank, and in any i 
case the barrel form of storage should ! 
not bo used. I 

The cost of pumping 1000 gallons of l 
water to a height of 100 ft. is com-] 
pamtively 8ho\ro as follows; 

d. 


1 


per 


Hand labour at ISs. 
week 

2. Horse power, man at ISs. 

per week 

3. Gas engine and pump (gas 

4s. per 1000) 

4. Small steam pump and 

boiler (coal £1 per ton) 

5. 011 engine and pump (oil 
Id. per gall.) 

Klectrically driven pump 
in connection with large 
.-team plant for lighting 


0 . 


26-5 

4-20 

1-44 

0-75 

0-70 


0-45 


Cheaper tlian any of these comes the 
.\merican type of uindmill, but 
arriingement for storage is generally 
a Bomewliat added cost. Where pipes 
lead from the pump to tanks, the 
former should be of cast iron, with 
spigot and socket ends and joints of 
yarn and blue lead; tanks are usually 
of cast or wrought iron and galvanised, 
liut special paint should be applied in 
addition. The hydraulic ram is 
largely in use for supplying water 
from streams and ponds; it i.s auto- 
matic, durable, and extremely eco- 
nomical. In England the water supply 
of rural districts Is regulated by the 
Ihiblic Health Act, 1875, and the 
Public Health Water Act. 1878, the 
supply being under the authority of 
the niml sanitary authority, who 
have very full powers, including that 
of declaring a house unfit to habit if 


no supply is available. The distribu- 
tion of water in the strata of England 
may be generalised as follows : The 
clays, gault. Upper Lias.and New Red 
Marl are non-water bearing ; limited 
supplies are obtained from Purbeck 
Beds and Lower Lias ; from the 
gravels, crags, and sands the water is 
I subject to pollution and often con- 
1 tains iron, but good supplies arc ob- 
jtainablc from the Reading Beds and 
Thanet sands. Chalk. Upper and 
Lower Greensand, afford a practically 
unlimited supply of good, pure, but 
hard water, which applies also to 
calcareous grit, oolites, magnesian 
limestone, and mountain limestone. 
Good supplies are obtained from Port- 
land rock, Middle Lias, New Red 
Sandstone, Old Red .Sandstone, slate, 
and prranitc. Millstone Grit gives ex- 
cellent water in abundance ; the coal 
measures abundance, but often of 
bad quality. 

Toten Supplg . — When the supply 
required ts large and the district ex- 
tensive and uneven larger provision 
than that of wells is necessary. The 
.water may be taken by means of 
pumps from a river near by. or ob- 
, tained from a distance, usually an up- 
land surface region. In such cases 
I provision must be made for pressure 
in order to supply not only the upper 
; stories of houses, but also houst-B situ- 
ated on elevated sites. Thib may be 
. developed by force pumps which 
supply water to a tower situated 
above the highest part of the supply 
. pipes. Such a tower maintains a 
constant ‘ head ' of water and gives 
pressure if the pumps are inter- 
' mlttently worked; a re.scrvoir may be 
constructed at such a height for 
storage and pressure. Such arrange- 
ments are becoming less common, 
reliance being placed entirely on 
pmnping. Gravitation may be used 
tor giving pressure when the water is 
drawn from upland surface regions. 
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storage tanks being arranged in the 
conrso of the system at convenient 
and sufficient heights. In such a 
system, such as is being adopted 
steadily by larger industrial areas — 
c.g. Liverpool from Lake Vyrnwy; 
Manciiester from Longderdale vnllev 
and Lake Thirlmere;' Glasgow from 
Loch Katrine — water is brought in 
open aqueducts, tunnels, and pipes 
from the gathering ground where it is 
stored in large reservoirs, usually 
constructed by building a dam across 
a valley. Along the course compensa- 
tion water is given out to streams 
whoso head supplieshave been tapped. 
On nearing the town, a high-level 
reservoir is generally constructed, 
from which the water is drawn 
through the filter beds to the covered 
clear water tank which feeds the 
supply pipes direct. The water may 
be at great pressure when brought 
from mountains to the coa.stal plain, 
and in low-lying districts it might 
necessitate the uneconomical use of 
stronger pipes. To obviate this a 
special ' break ’ reservoir at a con- 
venient height may be fed, which 
gives its water at less pressure. Sub- 
sidiary sfippiies may also bo drawn 
from other sourees near at hand. 
QiianlUies. — The amount of water 
required is estimated in gallons per 
head per day, in England it is found 
to be anything from 20 to 50; in 
America somewhat more. Jlr. Free- 
man of New York estimates 31 to .50 
gallons used, 10 unavoidably wasted, 
and from 50 to 75 avoidably wasted. 

In Philadelphia 30 gallons were used 
and 102 wasted. The waste may be 
due to leakage for the most part. The 
amount used, of course, varies with 
the time of day and with the season. 
The uses may be smnnied up as 
follows: Drinking (first, because It 
necessitates the great e.vpenso of 
purification), sanitation and washing, 
street and garden watering and fire 
extinguishing; power, tlmugh on 
account of great expense factories 
usually instal their omi supply. The 
amounts and their- fluctuations, 
together with good provisions for 
increased population, extended area, 
and increased use, necessita(c.s careful 
estimation in all parts, i)uinping 
machinery, reservoirs, diameters of 
pipes, etc. They are of prime import- 
ance in deciding the area of collection 
at the head. Rainfall.— tiot only Is 
this to bo measured regularly tor 
average and for drougiit, but it must 
be traced In its distribution. The 
discharge of streams, loss by evapora- 
tion, and bv underground drainage 
Tn England. 

■ lO per cent, 
ca . and pro- 

vi^on for storing a supply for five or 
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six mouihsis generally made. Aceoun 
must be taken of compensation waic 
claimed by factories, riparian onper; 
etc., and reckoned usually at one 
tlurd the discharge of the streani 
This is arranged definitely whci 
powers are obtained from parliament 
and sometimes necessitates the con 
struct ion of special reservoirs, noi 
always a disadyantago for they tala 
Good-waters. 5Vhen water is ohtainct 
from rivers the habit of the strean 
must be studied. 

Intakes . — V al vc towers arc crcetci: 
in reservoirs and lakes; in the case ol 
rivers, the supply may be brongtil by 
a parallel channel from upper reaches 
to a lateral reservoir; more ofien 
tunnels are built in a masonry ivall, 
which lend to the reservoir; some- 
times a natural or artificial portion of 
tho bank forms a first filter bed, the 
water being allowed to jicrcolatc 
through. If the head waters arc 
collected at numerous springs, they 
arc usually enclosed and connected 
by pipes to a reservoir or well whence 
the water flows into tho pipes. When 
water is pumped from a river, the 
times arc chosen when tho water is 
at its best. 

Conduits. Pipes, etc . — The former 
areprcferalily used, unless the volume 
is too small to justify expense, ami 
they are usually open. Tunnels are 
used when, for any reason, imrlty 
may bo endangered. Pipes are re- 
sorted to for slraightcr course, or when 
tho level becomes low and pre.ssun' 
greater, a.s when a valley i.s cro-sed. 
or when a break in tlio gradient is 
advisable. 

Purification . — The waters having 
been collected they imist bo freed 
from impurities both Inorganic and 
organic. For tlie former sedimenta- 
tion is relied on chiefly, and when too 
hard, the process of softening laia-s 
place at tho same time, the neees-ary 
quantity of calcium and sodium car- 
bonate being run in. This is usunlly 
carried out in separate reservoirs or 
beds of shallower proportions, and 
divided Into iiortlon.s which ma.v he 
used in rotation. Much organic 
matter i.s carried down, and witli It 
ii.acteria, the process ot fil/ratlau being 
partly relieved. The tiller lieds arc- 
contained in water-light tanks wllli 
drainage ehaimels leading from grot - 
Ings in tho lloor. To pri'vent clogging 
these gratings arc covered with lieaps 
of gravel and fine fcind laid level over 
all. Water i.s run in slowly and per- 
colates through, the organio matter 
forming a sllmo on the stirhu-e. The 
sand Is slmplv a mechanical fiui>port 
and collecting area for the Impuri- 
ties, its depth being, us a rule, almut 
2 ft. Tho bacteria In these are already 
at work, and the water being eliallnw. 
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2 or 3 ft. above the sand, their activitj" 
is firreater. It is the layer in which 
they are active that lorins the real 
filter. As thi.= becomes cIo(?j?ed another 
bed is broudlit into nso, and the sand 
scraped off the snrCacc to he used 
auaiii after dryinir and aeratintr. 
Kilterinit is allowed to proceed as 
slowly as possible, but the rate is con- 
tingent on the area available and the 
demand for water. The rednetion in 
ortranism in the case of filterinc: of 
Thames waters amounts to 97 ‘7 on 
the average, dependini? on the thick- 
ness of the sand layer and sloivness of 
the T>roceHS. In America, aluminitun 
sulphate is often added, the effect of 
which is to aid coatpilation of the 
onranic slime, and the water is then 
forced throutfh the beds at a fcreatly 
inci’c.L=ed rate, but the resultant 
water is less free from bacteria. In 
some cases attain the s-ind bed is given 
a prolonged life by cos-ering with 
coarse gravel, so as to lessen also the 
time of recovery; filtration V>eing no 
better. From the filter beds the water 
firoceeds to the c/enr miter innlis from 
which it is passed into the mains. 
Tlicse arc of stone, brick, or concrete, 
and often covered, when there is 
danger of contamination from dust, 
smoke, and fumes of totvns. The 
roof is usually of iron supported on 
pillars. Ventilation is arranged and 
tlio means of cletinsing. To prevent 
licating during the day and In 
.summer, clay foundations are placed 
under tlio concrete or brick and round 
the side, the wliolc being covered svitli 
earth. Tlio size of the serticc reser- 
voir. as it is called, is adjusted to the 
varying demand. .-\s in the case of the 
inlet valve and the reservoirs the outlet 
pipe of the service reservoir is covered 
with copper gauze as a strainer. 
DiMribvtion . — There is no rule for 
arranging the diameter of mains and 
pipes, beyond the one that they have 
to carry a day's supply practically 
during 8 to 12 hours of daylight. The 
water is distributed through a system 
terminating in the leaden pipes within 
the houses. Along the course are 
placed air valves, where air is likely 
to nccumulatc owing to bcnd.s. scour 
valves for cleaning purposes, stop 
valves, reducing valves, the hydrante 
for use in street-watering and in ca>=e 
of fire, the waste water meters, and 
trade supply meters. Scouring is per- 
formed bj^ opening the scour valves 
and allowing the water under pres- 
sure to waste. The mains and street 
pipes arc laid well below the surface 
where they are free from summer 
heat and winter frost, a« well as from 
damage by heavy traffic. Leakage, 
however, arxonnts for some G per cent, 
of the local water supplied. JIany 
large towns are taking over their 
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water .supply as a tradifig concern 
(seeMCNiciPAbTn.Ujni. The question 
of water supply in many countries 
1= largely connected with iP.Ric.vnob' 
(q.p.). and the steady development of 
water power for producing electrical 
energy. See also REsnr.vonu?, Rivers, 
SinvAGE, POJIPS, Raixfai.r 

See Bnrton, Jraler Supply- 1S9S: 
J. 'Tillmans, Water Purification, and 
SevMoe Disiiosat, 191.3 ; C. Hcrschel, 
reprint trans. and notes of The Tico 
Hooks on the Water Supply of the City 
of Pomeof Sextus Julius Frontinus,cil. 
1913; C. J. R. Maclean, Rural Water 
Supplies ; Jlerryweather and Sons, 
Water Supply to Estates and Villages- 

Water-tight Compartments, see 
.SnipntrrtDi.vG. 

Watertown: 1. A tn. of Middlesex 
CO., Massachnsetts, U.S.A., on Charles 
B., residential suburb of Boston, G m. 
AY. 'There is a national arsenal; 
mannf?. include mbber, paper- 
woollen goods, stoves, starch, and 
hor.se.s and cattle are reared. W. was 
founded about 1630, since when much 
of its territory has been absorbed by 
Cambridge. Pop. (1910) 12,87.o. See 
Hist. Sketch of W'atertou-n by Francis 
(1830), Aniitney (1900). 2. City of 

Dodge and. Teffersoncoun ties, Wiscon- 
sin, U.S.A.,on Rock R., ii m. W.N.W. 
of Milwauiiee. The Xorth-westem 
(Lutheran) University (1865) and the 
Sacred Heart (Roman Catholic) 
College (1872) are here. Dairy and 
apiary supplies, flour, machinery, and 
bricks arc produced. Pop. (1910) 
8829. 3. Cap. of Codington co., S. 

Dakota, U.S.A., 100 m. W. by X. 
of Sioux Falls. It is in a farming 
district ; has breweries, grain ware- 
houses, lumber interests, and raanufs. 
agricultural impiements. Pop. (1910) 
7010. 4. Cap. of Jefferson co., New 
York, U.S.A., on Black R., 47 m. from 
Oswego. It has a state armoury, and 
manubs. of paper, wood-pulp, steam- 
engines, velu'cles, cheese, and other 
farm and daily- produce. Pop. (1910) 
26,730. 

Waterville, a tn. of Kennebec co., 
Maine, U-S.A., on the Kennebec, 
17 m. X.X.E. of Augusta. Fine water- 
power is supplied by the Ticonic 
Falls. (Mlby Baptist College (Water- 
ville College, 1820) and the Cobum 
Classical Institute are here. Cotton.s, 
woollens, machinery, paper, and 
furniture are manufactured. Pop. 
(1910) 11,458. 

Water Violet, an aquatic plant of 
the genus Hottonia (order Prirau- 
laceae). It hears whorls of pale 
purplish or yellow flowers, resembling 
the stock gillyflower once called 
‘ violet,’ and pinnatifid leaves. It is 
also called feather-foil or water- 
teatlier. H. paluslris is the kind com- 
monly found in ponds. 
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the Royal Scottish Acjulcmy 
founded in 1S2G, ho was elected its 
first president. Jinny of Ids ahiost 
works are in the National Gallerv of 
Scotland. 

Watson. John (1S50-I00"), an Knc- 
lish minister and novelist, known a? 

Ian Maclaron.* He was born at 
Manningtree in Essex, and became 
^Ulster of Free St. Mattbow’s. 
Glasgow, and of Sefton Park, Liver- 
pool. He was very snccessfnl as a 
nriter, and his descriptionsof Scottish 
life delifrbted the public. His most 
famous works were: Dcxictc ihe Iloniiir 
Brier BusJi, 1S94, and 2V;c Datir 0 / 
Avid Lana Sime, 1S95. See Life bv 
Robertson Nicoll, 1908. 

Watson, Sir Patrick Horon (1832- 
1907), a Scottish surjrcon. born at 
Edinburgh. He served as siirReon in 
the Crimean It'nr; beoanio Iceturer on 
clinical snrprery at Edinburgh : n?.«lst- 
ant in 18C0, and full surgeon in 1SG3, 
at the Royal Inllnnary. He w.or 
knighted in 1903. Ho published; 
Modem Paiholoaa, ISGl; lixeision of 
ihe Knee Joint, 1SC7: and Kxasion of 
the Tht/roid Gland, 1873. 

Watson. Richard (1737-lSlC), an 
English bishop and controversialist, 
born at Heversham, Westmorland. 
Ho became professor of chemistry 
(17C4) and of divinity (1771) at (2nm- 
bridge, rector of Somorshmn (1771), 

■ ’"-(1779), and lllshop 

• Ho ivroto: Apnloau 
' . 'an scries of letters 

addressed to Gibbon, 1770, and 
Apoloau for the Bible, 1790. See hl.s 
Avlobiographv, edited by his son. 
1S17. 

Watson, Robert (1710-1838), a 
Scottish adventtircr, born in Elgin. 
According to ids own account lie rose 
to tbo rank of colonel under IVasldiig- 
ton in America. In England lie 
openly sjunpatlUsed with the Frcneli 
revolutiouarlcs and mis Imprisoned 
(1790-98). Ho fled to France (I7!»S) 
"nd beoamo tutor to Nnpolcon. Later 
1 taught English In Rome (1810-19), 
licro lie bought the Sliiart Pnprr.i In 
past St. Alban’s . '117. Ho finally committed sulelde 

boundary between Leicestershire and | In London. _ 


Wafervlifet, a tn. of Albany co.. Now 
York, U.S.A., on Hudson R., opposite 
Troy. It contains an arsenal covering 
over 100 acres, the great national gun 
factory, car works, foundries, etc. 
Woollens and hardware are among 
the manufs. It was called West Troy 
till 1897. Pop. (1910) 15,074. 

Watford, a par. and market tn. of 
Hertfordshire, England, on the 
Colne, 15 m. N.W. of London. Paper- 
maldng, bretving, malting, and water- 
cress cultivation are carried on. It 
contains almshouses (1873), the 
London Orphan Asj-lum (1871), and 
a library and school of art (1874). 
Aldenham, 2 m. distant, has an im- 
portant grammar school (founded 
1599). Pop. (1911) 40,953. 

Wath-upon-Dearne, a tn. of W. 
Riding of Yorkshire, England, 0 m. 
from Rotherham, on the Jlidland 
Railway. There are coal mines and 
breweries, soap, oil, and glass-bottlo 
manufactories. Pop. (1911) 11,830. 

Watkin, Sir Edward WiUiam, first 
Baron (1880) (1819-1901), an English 
railway manager, secretary to the 
Trent Valley Railway (1845), later 
absorbed by the London and North- 
Western C " ‘ ' ■ ■ ' 

the JIanol: 
the South 

and the " ■ . 

aimed at 

route with a frequent servlco of 
under one management from : 
and the S. coast to the N. of Enj 
W. went to Canada in 1801; was JI.P. 
for Stockport (1804-08) and for 
Hythe (1874-95). 

Watling (Walling’s) Island, one of 
the Bahamas, British W, Indies, now 
generally identified with the native 
Guanahani, SO m. from Cat Is. Hero 
Columbus landed (1492) on Ids way to 
America, naming the island San 
Salvador. Pop. 5080. See Proc. 

R. G. S., 1892. 

Watling Street (Tf'neclinaa Straet), 

one of the old R — ’ 

Britain. It ran fr- 
Canterbury to Lo 


Wartvickshire__ to .Wroxetor on tlje WoGon Tboma|r c. a-o -9. ) a 


Severn, and perhaps on to Chester. 
Branch-roads were added later, and 
it is often contused with the Groat 
North Road to York. ’iHio road m 
London, crossed by Bread Street, with 
Watling Tavern at the corner of Bow 
Lane, still bears this name. 

Watson, George (1707-1837), a 
Scottish portrait painter. He studied 
art under Reynolds, and af^rwams 
settled in Edinburgh. Here his 
eminent gifts wore rather shadowed 
by those of his great contemporary, 
Raeburn, yet W.’s popularity us ® 
man is evinced by the fact that when 


Englisii Irrloiil poet, born In Loniloii. 
Ho published Latin versions of 
Petrarch’s Sonnets, of Sophocles 
Antigone, and of Tasso .s .■Iniiiitfi 
before 1585. In 1582 appeared h - 
Tfekalompathia, or Passionate Cndurir 
of Lore, a series of elghieen ilueil 
poems, which he called ' sonnets.’ Ills 
other worl.-s Include: Mctilxnis, l.'ino. 
and Teares of Pnnsle, 1-593 .Ver 
edition of Id.s poem.s by Edward 
Arbor, 1870. ,,-cc 

Watson-Gordon. Sir John (ItSS- 
1801), a portrait-painter, iiorn in 
Edlnbnrgli. lie was trained for tlie 
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army, but abandoned a military endurina: much privation he was 
career for art. He studied eiclusively eventtially rccoanised, bein;' made a 
in Scotland, and in 1808 produced a member of the French Academy in 
scene from the Lau of (he Laei Min- 1717, and painter to the kin? in the 
iird for the first public exhibition foliovrinz year. Already', however, 
held in Edinbni-zh. Thi-s he foUowed the state of his lunzs was giving him 
by variou-s historical and religions grave cause for alarm, and he died 
pictnre-s, but he soon turned to por- of consumption at Nogent-sur-Mame. 
traiture, of which he became the I Dc-spite his premature .death, W. 
leading painter in Scotland. He | exercised a profound and lasting In- 
painted most of tlie Scottish cele- 1 fluence on French art, and left a great 
brities of his time, including Sir j number of pictures behind him. JIany 
Walter Scott, and also many dis- i of them are now in the Louvre, and 
tinguished Englishmen, e.g., David ( othersareintheWaUaceGallerv, while 
Cox. He beoime R.A. in 1851. | nearly aU his work was reproduced in 

Watson’s Bay, a popular resort in ! a sumptuous Jlceueil, issued in 1 731 
Kew South Wales, on the shore of i by Ids friend, Jean de Jullienne. This 
Port Jackson, 7 m. E.X.E. of Sydney, i book is exceedingly rare, but a good 
Pop. about 1500. J account of W. will be found in JJAri 

Watt, the practical unit of elec-idu 18'"^ SUde, by E. and J. de 
trical X'Ovrer, and the power ob- Goncourt (Paris), 1800. 
tainc-fi when a current of 1 ampere is Wattle, see Acaci.v. 
conveyed through a difference of Wattmeter, an electrical imd.ru- 
potential of 1 volt. The number of ment for measuring electrical power, 
watts is obtained from the products | The power or the rate of doing work 
of the number of volts and amperes j in a circuit is equal to t.he product of 
operating. Thus watts= E y C. It j the pressure and the current. A good 
is equal to 10 ergs per second and^tyyie of this instrument is that due 
746 watts = 1 horEe-power. to Siemens. The instrument consists 

Watt, James (1736-1819), an en- of a fixed coil and a movable coil, 
gineer, bom at Greenock. A delicate each coU having a separate pair of 
child, ho made small progress untU terminals. The movable coil is bus* 
the ace of thirteen, when he entered pended by a silk thread, and its 
upon the study of geometiy with movements are controlled b.v a spring 
great interest. He al=o showed great which is attached to a torsion heacL 
manual dexterity, and after serving The fixed coil consists of a few turns 
under a London mathematical in- of thick wire, wliile the suspended 
strument maker became mathe- coil is made up of very fine wire 
matical instrument maker to Glasgow . wound on a non-metallic frame. The 
UnlvcTEity in 1757. He was employed .fixed coil is joined in series with the 
on surveys for the Forth and Clyde I main current and the suspended coil 
Canal (1707), as well as for thoiis joined in the circuit in which the 
Caledonian and other canals, and he j power Is to be measured, and hence 
also had to do with the deepening of I is traversed by a current proportional 
various rivers, including the Forth | to the pressure. The normal position 
and ayde, and with the improve- of the movable coil Ls at right angles 
ment of the harbours of Ayr, Port to the plane of the fixed coik The 
Gla=gow. and Greenock. He had passage of the current tends to rotate 
already begun to think about steam it parallel to the plane of the fixed 
as a motive force, and in 1764, while coil. The amount of this taming is 
repairing a model of John Xew- ■ proportional to the number of -.vatts, 
comen’s steam engine, discovered the tliis amoimt being read from the 
ceiuse of its waste of poorer. He, , graduation marks on tiie toreion head, 
therefore, in 1765 devised the sepa- ■ Watts, George Frederick (1817 - 
rate conden'-er to obviate the defect, 1904), a painter and sculptor, bom in 
and in 1769 patented liis ‘Watt’ London. He studied art in the studio 
steam-engine, which was manu- of William Hehnes, the seulptor, and 
facttircd at the .Soho Ironworks, W. also at the Royal .Academy schools, 
liaving entered into partnership with In 1843, wlien ccveral prizes trere 
Boulton of .Soho near Birmingham, offered for ca.*toon.s to decorate the 
Between 1781 and 1785 lie obtained , Houses of Parliament, W. competed 
patents for the sun and planet and won £300; and, resolving to 
motion, the expansive principle, the, spend tlie money on travel, I>e pro- 
double engine, the parallel motion, cceded to France and Italy. Retnm- 
and a fiiei-saring furnace. He also ing to England in 1847, he became a 
invented copying-ink and discovered Royal Acade.mician t-.venty years 
independently the composition of later; while in 1902 he was made 
water. a member of the newly mstituted 

Watteau, Antoine (1684-1721), a Order of Merit, and died in London. 
Frcncli painter, bom at Valenciennes, There are pictures from bis hand in 
He went to Paris in 1702, and after the Tato Gallery and the National Por- 
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trait GaUcry, aad there is Jitoivise a 
permanent esliibition of them at 
Limnersleax, Surrey; while as re- 
grards his statuary, his ‘ Physical 
Bner?:}' ’ i-s in Kensington Gardens, 
and his full-length of Tennyson is at 
Lincoln. See George Frederick li'al/s, 
by M. S. Watts, 1912, and Key. 
Hugh Macmillan’s work, 1906. 

Watts, Isaac {1674-17481, a writer 
of hi’mns, born at Southampton. In 
1702 he succeeded to the pastorate 
at Mark Lane Chapel, becoming 
very eminent as a preacher, but he 
had to z'etire in 1712 mring to ill- 
health. He. was the author of 600 
hymns, inoluding ‘ O God. our help in 
ages past ’ and ‘ Jesus shall reign 
where’er the sun,’ besides Horce 
Lyricce, religious poems ; Divine 
Songs, hymns for children; and a 
selection of metrical Psalms of David. 


Wave 


Arian tendency. His collected works 
(6 vols.) appeared in 1753. 

Watts-Dunton, Walter Theodore 
(6. 1832), an English poet and critic, 
bom at St. Ires, Htmtlngdonsliiro. 
He was critic of the Alhenanmi (1875- 
98), and contributed articles on 
Rossetti and other poets to the I 
Ency. Bril. He was a life-long friend 
of A. 0. Sivinhurno (g.v.). Among his 
publications are The Coming of Love, 

1897 ; Aylwin, a poetic romance, 

1898 ; editions of Borrow pith intro- 
ductions ; The IVork of Cecil Rhodes, 
1907 ; Studies of Shakespeare, 1910 ; 
and numerous introductory essays in 
the World’s Classics series. 

Wauchope, Andrew Gilbert (1840- 
.99), a British general, bom in Jlid- 
lotUian. Ho entered the navy (1859), 
but obtained a commission in the 
army (1865). He served in the 
Ashanti War (1873), was m charge of 


was elected to the London School 
Board for Greenwich, but had to 
retire m 1S<0 mring to lll-hcalth, 
colleagues. 

By 18SU he had. however, sullicientiv 
recovered to resume his philanthronfc 
labours, and founded in 1884 with 
Miss S. Smith, the London Socictv 
Pre^ntion of Cnielty to 
Children. This ivas incorporated hr 
royal charter in 1895 as the National 
Societj- for the Prevention of Cnicltv 
after ivhioh date ant'd 
1905 W. acted as director. He pub- 
lished The Childrai's Sunday Hour ■ 
ir. T. Stead: a Life for the People ; 
Hymns for Chxldrcn ; The Child of 
Hazarclh, 1906; The Gaol Cradle: 
mho rocks it ? and edited the Sundnu 
Magazine, 1874-96. 

Waugh, Edwin (1817-90), the Lan- 
cashire poet, born at Roclidale. Be 
had but little schooling, but being 
apprenticed to a bookseller and 
printer he found opportunities for 
reading and became cspccl.allv in- 
terested in the histories of his native 
country. Thus he learned the literary 
use that could bo made of the Lan- 
cashire dialect, and hi 1859 won the 
hearts of his countrymen by his Laa- 
cashire Songs. Ho also piibll.shcd 
sketches of Lancashire life and 
scenery, including Factory Folk during 
the Cotton }-'a:ninc. The Chimney 
Corner, Tufts of Heather, Rambles in 
the Lake Country, and the Rcsom Ben 
Stories. 

Waukegan, a city, Lnkceo.,Illinoi'*, 
U.S.A., on the W. shore ot Lake 
Miohigan, 36 m. W. b.v N. of Chicago 
by rail, is a licaltli rc.sort with valu- 
able mineral springs. Pop. (lltiO) 
16,069. 

Waukesha, a tu., Waukesha eo., 
Wisconsin, U.S..5., 15 m. W. ot 5111- 
wauUcc, is a iiopulnr watering-plnce 
with the celebrated Betliesiliv medi- 
cinal springs, tlie ivnter of ivlilcli 
forms a vahiablo e.vport : there are 
exteiisis'c lime qtmmes. Pop, (IPtO) 


Paplio, 

Egypt (ISS 

m the Nile ^ 

nS98)^ He became major-general in ! Waurin. Jehan do, conipiicd the 
1898 cmninanded the Higidmid I I?cci(«i4 dcs croni;pies_ et anciennes 
Brigade under General Lord Methuen 

/•|OnO\ n-rtA f«>I of 


in tiie ^'ransvaal (1899), and, fell at 

^^W£mSb*B"enjamin (1839-1909). an 
English pbUanthropist. born at Settle, 
yorirsliire. Having studied at Aire- 
dale College, Bradford, for the Con- 
gregational ministry, he became 

lastor at Sooth' 

wich (1866-85), and at Nc« South- 
gate (1885-87 ), in wliicli latter year he 
retired to devote himself enUrely to 
his philanthropio work. Ho was 
ospcdally interested in neglected and 
ill-treated children, and path John 
Maegregor founded an 
the care of vagrant boys. In lalO he 


pre.sent 
ich em- 
IHCIU.,- 

meiit ol JJniaui lu iiu. It was 
edited bv W. and K. Hardy (lsiH-«l) 
for the 'Roll.s seric-.. and vol.s. l.-lil. 
translated. , 

Wausau, a city. caji. of Jlarathnn 
CO., WLscon.sin, U.S.A., on the Wis- 
consin II., 100 111 . N.W. of JIlUvaiikec. 
is a centre of the luinbiT trade, and 
has nuiiiw'oiis manufactures. Pop. 
(1910) 10,560. 

Wave, .’flic ripple.s on ivat<T are 
the most familiar kind of wave.--. In- 
vcstigalloii shows that an ordhuiD' 
water wave consists of a luotioii 
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Wax 


•n'hich passes alons the surface vith a 
definite velocity. The individual 
particles of the crater execute an up 
and doTOi motion solely, and thus 
cave rise to the •;Taye form tvliich 
is propa^ted along the surface. 
Waves differ in many Tvays, such 
as their rc‘spective lengths, i.c. the 
(fistanec betiveen consecutive creste ; 
their periods, f.e. the time an in- 


formuia r:-==-%, where E is the in- 
d 

comprcssihfiity and d the density. 
This formula holds in all cases where 
the wave-motion is longitudinal. In 
the ca.se of solids, the two type.s of 
elasticity may be brought into play. 
Thus there may be a wave due to a 
twist in the solid, and there may be a 
^ , 1 longitudinal wave, which involves in 

dividual particle takes to perform ,■ this case both the incompressibility 
a complete up _ and down motion, | and the rigidity. Further, waves arc 
and filso in their form. The terms • sometime.s transmitted on the surface 
wavedenalh and period should be of an e.vte-nded e!a.stic body. The 
thoroughly understood. The ware- ! phenomenon of light is looked upon as 
Icnoih has been defined above, but ; a wave-motion This wave-motion is 
in connection with a wave-motion : due to tran^ver^e vibrations in the 
itself the period is defined as the ether. Optical investigation ha.s not 
time which the wave takes to * vet revealed the existence of a longi- 
move through its mvn length. Toitudinal wave, and so the ether is 
generate waves some disturbance is | assumed to be incompreMble. The 
neccssaiy, ateo the disturbed medium j high velocity of liglit must lead to the 
mu.st have the capacity of r^toring conclusion that it has great rigidity 
itself to its normal state. In the case a verj- small density, as revealed 
of water, ripples may he started by _ . 

dropping a stone into the water ; thisiliy the Kewtonian formula 

Hertz lias demonstrated the e.xist- 
^*Q.tcr, the cflpwCifcv or jxjcovery heiD]^} p«f.A of pipctric vrhioh fivt* 

disturbances in the ether, and 
arf-*^''-iffpeted '' existence of heat waves has 

eldenv hv Smvjfv and shown, all these waves travel- 

mnidtetionarwaves w?ierA?ri^te'-^ ' velocity. These 

PC dnr^tii^ftv^^^^ waves aTC treated as transverse vibra- 
°iWa^ten=?on”'Th'o terra irnre*has'a! ether, the difference be- 

widersigniflcancc than that indicated. ' Periodic eventi^are^he 

From the point of view of the physi- i Se-? in the ifte nf wt,p» 

ci.st, if the various particios of any ! rotation°ot the ^rth ’^?re- 

rnaterial systemare executing periodic 

motion.?, the resultant motion of the ' end th^^raVv he ren^e’ 

medium is termed a wave-motion. A ! 

.‘dimple instance Is the pL=ton of a ' 

steam-engine; it excites a periodic i\re'vf™mnt!nVfn'^i 

motion in that it travels back and h. u ^ 

fore in a definite constant time. If i'r?n°.^‘'^hit?ie In 

tliis motion Is represented grapliically 
it takes the form of a wave, and the 

motion Is treated as a wave-motion, “ufnn " _ Mailer 

-■Ol material substances have some <^od t,itier, ijuu. 
degree of elasticity, and any molecu-: 

lar disturbance which takes place in "rfr part 
tlie body will be propagated through betueen AorfoJk and 

the body in virtue of tliis ela-sticity. '/n i 

Elasticity may appear in two different '/P ”*• I are •! rn. ...t\. of 

forms, such as the resistance offered vv.p s.„„n, 

to cliangc of bulk and the resistance 

offered to change of shape. The an E. suburb of rij dney, has a beauti- 
former is called bull: elasticity or fui biu-ial -ground. P<U>- l^i.aOO. 
decree of incompreseibilUy, and the 

latter riaidili/. In gases and most ■ Belgium, 1C m p E. of IlnL^seis. The 
liquids, such a® water, the resistance ' do^emi.e battle fought here (.lune IS, 
to chancre of bulk Ls the only one * between the i rnssiau-s and the 

^vhich exists, and any propasatxon * French, under Grr^uchy, prevented 
which takes place throucrh the medium j latter joimnc? Napoleon at >\ ater- 
of tliosc fluids is due to this type of Pop. 8500. 

olaRticity, .Such waves arc called ! Wax, the name criven to various 
lonaitudinaU and consists of periodic ‘animal, vcirctable, and mineral sub- 
variations of den^itv in the medium. I stance^, which resemble l>c<^wax in 
Tlila Is the case in the propa'^ation of • havinc a peculiarlu.-tre. AVs. rc-semble 
sound. Sound Is a wave-motion in the fats in tliat they are lij^hter than 
air, and its velocity Is mveu by the i water melt on lieatin'r, and bum 
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well. They are soluble in ether and 
turpentine, but are insoluble in water 
• ? i alcohol, and differ from true 
lats in that they do not yield irly- 
cerine when boiled irith alkalies. Bees 
wax, the most commonly knoirn W., 
IS secreted by bees, and is obtained by 
heatinff the ‘ honeycombs ’ in water, 
when the W. rises to the surface. In 
the crude state this IV. is of impure 
yellow colour, has a melting point of 
63° C. and a sp. gr. of 0'9G. It con- 
tains 12-15 per cent, cerotic acid and 
some S0-S5 per cent, of myricin or 
myrioyl palmitate. For candle mat- 
ing the W. is bleached in the sun 
after treatment with acid. The IV. is 
also used for waxing floors, for making 
varnishes and lithographic crayons. 
Chinese IV., which is used for candle 
making in Japan and Cliina, is pro 
duced by an insect (Coccus ceriferous), 
and consists chiefly of ceryl cerotate. 
Japan W. is obtained from the seeds 
ot a species of Rhus (R. succcdayiea). 
It consists mainly of palmitin. Is 
green when raw, and is bleached in 
the sun for use in castor oil pomades. 
MjTtle berry IV. is anotlier vegetable 
W. made from the plant Mvrica ceri- 
fera. Palm IV., or Carnauba IV., is 
produced from the leaves of the IV. 
palm of Iliagil (Corypha cerifera) and 
the Andes (Ccroxvlon andicola). The 
IV. is found on the leaves of the palm, 
and these are cut and dried in the 
sun. The IV. is then obtained as a 
fine powder, when the leaves are 
shaken. Spermaceti (< 7 . 0 .) is a IV. ob- 
tained from the head ot the sperm 
whale. As an example ot a mineral | 
W., ozokerite (?.?'.) may bo mentioned. \ 
The most important mineral IV. is 
paraffin IV. It Is obtained by distilla- 
tion ot petroleum or oil sliales. and is 
largely used for candlc-malang, as 
insulating material, in laundries with 
starch, for waterprooRng textiles, and 
for making pomades and polishes. 

See Candi,ks, SppnM.vcETi. Ozokeu- 
jijtpi otc 

Waxahaobio, wip, of ElJis co., 
Texas, U.S.A., 30 in. S.W. of Dallas: 
has a Mothodist CoDw. Pop. (1910) 
6205. 

Wax-Myrtio, see ^Candleberri. 

Wax Palm, see Wax. 

Waxy Degeneration, or Amyloid 
Degeneration, a condition cbarnc' 
hr the formation of an nll>U; 

M’ftX. It 
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! the tissues, altering their consiitnu'o.'i 
until they combine with substance' 
brought by the blood or l.vnipli. Tljf 
amyloid substance is a homogeneou? 
tran.slucent mass, resembling wax in 
its iustre and beliaviour under the 
knife. It gives a brown colour when 
treated ivith iodine. 

Way, Right of, see Right of IVat. 
Waycross, a co. seat of Ware co., 
Georgia, U.S.A., 9G m. S.W. of 
Savannah, is tlie centre of a cotton 
and sugar growing district, and lias 
saw and planing mills and machine 
shops. Pop. (1910) 14,490. 

Wayne, Anthony (1745-90). an 
American general, called ‘ Mad An- 
thony ’ for Ids reckless courace, ira? 
born at Easttown, Pennsylvania, lie 
raised a regiment of volunteers (177C). 
and was sent, as its colonel, to 
Canada. He was In command at 
Ticondcroga until 1777 ; fought at 
Brandywine, Gormantoivn, Vallor 
Forge, Monmouth, and Paoll. Ill' 
most fomous e.xploit was the carrying 
of Stoney Point (July 15, 1779). lie 
aided Lnfa.vctto in Virginia (I7S1), 
and took part In tho siege of York- 
totvn. Appointed genoral-ln-chioJ 
(1792), )ie made an ndvantageon* 
treaty with the Indians (1795). 

Waynesboro, a bor. in Friinkiin co.. 
Pennsylvania, U.S..\., 14 m. S.E. ot 
Chambersburg, mnniifnotiires engine.' 
and machines, pottery, flour, and 
lumber products, and is tlio centre ot 
an agricultural region. Pop. (1910) 
7199. 

Ways and Moans. Committee ol. 
At the close of tlio dchiito on tlio 

. r JJoil.ee 

-elf Into a C, of 
' a consider the 

n-ai/s and mains of raising tlic suin' 
required for tlie ensuing year's csfl; 
mates, a . ' ' 

by tlio 
duties o 
tliorisc q 

fund am. : ■ . . . ' ' . 

Wazan, or Wezzan, n IiOl.v elt.v oiirl 
tho residence of the Grand .'sbercs'f. or 
splvituiil ruler of Jlorocco. 5;t m. ,N. 
of Kcz. Pop. (estlmatecl) 1 0.000. 

Wazirabad, a tri.. diet, of Giijrim- 
wala, Punjab, India, GO m b. It.v IV. 
of Laliorc. mnnufacture' iron and 
steel goods. Tlio Alexondra rallw.ay 
bridge, one mile disUint, simns (be 


ana it» Ci'u 
diseases, su( 

bone disease, sypliins ‘lunu 

otc. Tlie organs mainly affcctcii hj 

amyloid degeneration 

spleen, kidneys,, and 

Tho condition is probably brought 

about by tlie continued notion « 

toxic substances upon tho proteins of 


Cbenaii R.. and wo--; opened In IMG 
by the Prinoc of I\ nle'. Pop. IS, 000 
Weald, or Woodland, of Ktnt nncJ 
Sussex, tlie area Ivlng between the 
North niid .«nntli Dnwiio. In ltil« i^a 
tlie tsvo mcmlierb of the I.mver 
taccons strata, tlio II eaiden mid 
Lower Greensand, ore found. Tlio 
WCttldcn. wliicli nltnliw a tiilokiieM of 
some 2000 ft., consists of clin-R. shale', 
sandstone, and shelly llmcitoncs. 
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Wealdstone, a tn., Jliddlesei, En?- reddish-brown above and white 
land, adjoins Harrow-on-the-Hiil. belov,-. in very cold winters it be- 
Pop. (J911) 11,923. comes quite white, escept lor a red- 

Wealth, may be defined as any- dish tinge of the tail. It feeds prin- 
thing which has an exchange value, cipally on rodents and small birds, 
and consequently is in iteelf the basis ; and hardly deserves its excessive 
or subject of the whole science of' persec-ntion. 

political economy. In common! Weatherboard, a nautical term for 
parlance W. is regarded as merely a (1) the side of the vessel which is 
synonym for an individual’s sum j turned toward the m'nd ; (2) a plank 
total of worldly possessions, but | placed in a ship’s port to keep out the 
political economy, as its name im-j water while permitting the free cir- 
phes, takes account more or less ofjcnlation of air. 

some of the most widely accepted and : Weatherford, co. seat of Parker co., 
rational principles of government. ! Texas, U.S.A., 31 m. W. of Fort 
IV. and money are far from being j Worth, has farming, cattle-raising, 
identical terms; the converse assnrap- , cotton-gro'.ring, stone-qnarrying, and 
tion wais once, however, acted upon i coal-mining industries. Pop. (1910) 
to the extent of placing artificial re- ' 5974. 

btraints upon commerce, so as to! WcatherForecast. .?ince the inven- 
prevent piceious metals from being tion of the barometer, the scientific 
sent out of the country. As Airs, i forecasting of weather has bc-en at- 
Fawcett puts it, oiir forefathers | tempted, but the introduction of the 
‘ mistook the sign for the thing , telegraph gave the first practical 
signified ’ (rec on (nU Capit.vp, results. Professor Henry, U.S.A.. had 
CimEKKCY, and AIonkt). In the! a system in operation in 1849; in 1848. 
conventional language of political ; Aug. 21, the Daily News published 
economy, the three requisites of the i the first synoptic chart in co-opera- 
ITodnction of W. arc Land, Labour, j tion with J. Glaislier of the Grcen- 
orid Capital. Labour in the above wich Observatory. Information was 
context necessarily exclndes all ' collected at the railway termini at 
labour that 1“ not either ‘ directly ’ or , 2 p.m. from station-ma.ster3 all over 
‘ indirectly jjroductive,’ i.c. labour the country, and the previous day’s 
'viiicli does not increase the collective weather formed by Glaisiier into a 
material W. of the community as ’ chart. The Smithsonian Institute, 
opposed to that of o class of persons Washington, was at work on the same 
onlv. The phrase ‘exchange of ' lines about the same time. In Europe 
wealth ’ implies not only the exist- , it was the great gale which damage 
cnee of property, hot that that pro- the English and French fleets in the 
issrty isowned not by society generally ' Crimea on Xov. 14, 1854, which called 
hnt by Individuals and clas-sos. Hence ' attention to the importance of the 
if the institution of private property matter. Leverrier, in Paris, estab- 
wei-e ever destroyed tlio plirase ’ ex- ! Ushed an organisation, and the mete- 
change of weallli ’ would have no orologieal olBce, under Admiral 
meaning, as 31=0 the varions economic . Fitzroy, was organised by the English 
jaws relative to the distribution of W. ' government in 1854. Utirm warnings 
among certain classes and pcrsott=. were issued in 1801 to 130 stations 
W. is divided Into rent, u-ages, and round the coast, and daily forecasts 
profits, or in other svords, is dlstri- , ismed to the newspapers. The former 
buted among those who are the pro- ' were tignalled from the shore by 
prietors of the previously mentioned means of a large black canvas cone 
agents or requisite-s of production, to shipping; the upright cone indicated 
In some countries the same persons a storm from the X'. half of the com- 
often own all three agents of prodne- pass, an inverted one, a storm from 
tion, for instance, wherever peasant the .S. At night three red lamps ont- 
proprietorship obtains, hut in Eng- lined the figure; these signals are stUI 
land, lando'vners, capitalists, and used where fishing boats are engaged, 
lahonrers are for the most part In 1879 forecasts were again estah- 
mutuallv exclusive classes. ' lished alter being discontinued in 

Wear, !-, riv. of England, rises in the ISCG. and in ISSl the modem chart 
Pennine Chain, in the W. of the co. evas iastituted. The system depends 
of Durliam, and flowing E. past mainly on telegraphic accounts from 
Durham and (3hester-le-Strcet enters stations over a large area; the cable 
the X'orth Sea at .Sunderland. Length, to Iceland and the Azores, and 
(i5 m. the ‘ wireless ’ communication from 

Weasel l.l/uslcla ruiffaris), a widely , Atlantic ships, begun in 1909, has 
distributed carnivore, native of extended the area usefully, parti- 
Eritain. Its body is about 3 in. long, cularly in the latter case. Ohserva- 
and Its tail 2 to 3 in. Its head is small tions are tal:en at 7 a.m. at stations 
and flattened, mth lively black eyes . within a circ-umference extending 
and pliort ronnded ears. The fur is ' from the Azores, throagh~X’. .Africa 
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to the Black Sea, round through Arch- 
angel ^to Iceland. ^ Full harticnlars 

from 

‘ id ob- 

tliese 
'rith 

experience and the e-stahlished laivs 
of weather science. The most im-i 
portant part of the work consists in \ 
plotting all the information on i 
when the isobars and isothem 
dioate the systems mainly. In 1. 
and Germany, forecasting is very 
successful owing to their possessing 
stations well to the IV. whence the 
• weather ’ comes. In England it is 
more difficult, but easier to the S. and 
B. than elsewhere. Complete success , 
is attained in over 50 per cent, of tlie| 
cases, irhile ‘ practical ’ correctness is ' 
found in oyer 90 per cent. The fore- Web, see Girder.' 
casting for more than 24 hours ahead I Webb, Matthew (IS4S-*'!) • Gip- 
is attempted by several newspapers I tain ’ W., the channel swiniuicr, u-ns 


Webbe 

I most numerous in Africa, but c.xtead 
! to Asia and Australia. Jlost of thc.u 
are brightly coloured, particulatlv 
m the breeding season. The boiiiis 
are somewhat elongafeci and the tails 
long, and the conical bill is poiwr- 
fill. The nests are constructed of 
grass, fibres, and twigs, attached 
together into a mass by a salivary 


nests of the social W. B. (Pfiilcrtcno 
socius) have a common root under 
ivluch as many a.s 1000 pairs some- 
times make their home. Manv 
species are imported to Britain anil 
kept as pets. 

Weaving, sec CoTrox i^i’isxtsc. 
.iXD hfAyppACTPRE, and B oor.. 


for %veefc-ends, but ivitli no siicce.ss. 
Conthiued observations in Polar 
regions of late years have done much 
to extend Imowledge of ivorld condi- 
tions, and though collection of facts 
is slow, and the interpretation diffi- 
cult, it does not appear beyond the 
bounds of probability that ‘ average 
weather ’ will in time be forecasted 
over seasons. The importance of fore- 
casting to — * '■'> over- 
rated. See ' Fore- 

casting. U ' , ' catlier 

Charts and Storm Tfarnings: J. S. 
Fowler and W. Jfarriott, Cur jt'eather 
(Temple Primers): R. G. K. Lempfert, 
Weather Science. 1912. 

Weathering, the result of ineohanl- 
cal and chemical changes produced by 
the action of atmospheric ugciioies on 
exposed rock surfaces. Sec IJexud.v- 
Tic ■ ■ " ’’ 

V. ■ ■ erm for 

that Slue ui i-ue ... towards 

the pind. 

Weaver, a riv. of England, rises in 
S.W. Cheshire and flows S.E. and N. 
through the .salt district to join the 
JMersev near Runcorn. Length 45 m. 

Weaver, John (1073-1790), an Eng- 
lish dancing master, born at Shrews- 
bury. He was the original introducer 
into' England of tho entertainments 
called ■ 
reality . 

From ■ . 

various theatrical enterprises in 
Loudon. He sometimes perfonued 
in his own productions and published 
numerous treatises on 
ojuding Siston/ of the Mvnes and 
Pantomimes, Wii. nr o 

Weaver Birds, or Ploccida, a 
family of passerine birds allied to the | 
finches, so called on account of their 
remarkable nests winch, m so*"® 
cases, are imine®se strooturre occm| 
pled by a colony of birds. They arc 


born at Dawloy, Sbrop.sliirc. lie ira< 
trained for the mercantile innrbii' nil 
the Conway, apiircnticcd in 1SC2, be- 
coming mate (1899) and capl.'iia 
(1875). Ho siiccc.ssfiilly spam the 
Channel from Dover to Calai.-i p-ltlimit 
artificial aid in .-lug., 1875, covering 
about -10 m. in tp-enty-tpo lioiiiv. 
Ho was drowned in an nflemrd to 
swim tho rapid.® at the font of (be 
Is'ingara Falls. 

Webb, Sidney (b. 1859), an KnglUh 
author, born in London. Ho j.-i the - 
honorniy prefessor of puhlio admini- 
stration, London University, and on 
tho board of tho School of Economics, 
and has served on several Royal 
Comimssions. Among hl.s piihllca- 
tions arc: Socialism in England. 1890; 
The Eight Hour.’:’ Day (pith Harold 
Cox), 1891; lA>ndon Education, 1901; 
Grants in Aid, 1911; and In conjunc- 
tion Pith hi.s wife Industrial Demo- 
cracy, 1897: Enytish LocoJ Gorern- 
nicnf, 1909-8; Engin’d! Poor Jxtw 
Policy. 1910: The, State and the Doc- 
tor, 1910; and The rrcrention of />.--•• 
titulion, 1911. 

Webb City, a city of Jasper co., 
Missouri, ti..s..4., IfiO m. S. of ICaiism* 
Citv bv rail, is the centre of a Ic.id and 
zinc mining district. Poji. (1910) 

^^Webbo, Samuel (1710-lSIG). an 
English niiislcal coim>o.ser. horn In 
Mbiorcn. In 1799 be won a prl.-ic 
offered by tho Catch aiih of which 
ho became secn-tary (I < 9 1 -1 81.). In 
1787 lie became Ilbnirlan of Ibc UlW' 
Club Ho pTotc a Inna' number of 
glees’, canons, catches, and p.irt-.sonej 
including When Winds Drenthe Soft, 
Glorious Avollo, and Coair, Lire irif i 
jl/c, ns well ns a quantity of chnreb 

™Wobbo, William (/(. 1.598-91). an 
English critic and author. pa\» edu- 
cated at St. Johns College, Cam- 



Weber 5: 

bridKC, He published A DUcoursc 
of Engliah Poctrie (1586) containing 
mucli valuable information about 
contemporary poets, an appreciation 
of Spenser’s verse, a protest against 
‘ tinkerly rliyme,’ and some trans- 
lations in hexameters of Virgil’s 
Eclqinics. See Morlcy, English 
ff^T^iters jy. 

Weber, Wilhelm Eduard (1804-91), 
a German physicist, rvas born at 
Wittenberg. Ho earned on researches 
in magnetism, acoustics, and electro- 
dynamics, and in collaboration vsith 
Ids brother he published ZHe Jl'dlen- 
lehreauf ExperimenleGegrUndel, 1825. 

Webster: 1. A tn. of Worcester co., 
Mn.“sachusetts, U.S.A., IG m. S. by W. 
of Worcester, on French R.; has iron 
and brass foundries, and mamifac- 
turcn cotton and woollen goods. Pop. 
(1910) 11,509. 2. A city of HamU- 

ton co., Iowa, U.S.A., C2 m. X, by W. 
of Des Aloincs ; coal, limestone, and 
brick-clay are worked, and foundry 
products manufactured. Pop. (1910) 
5208. 

Webster, Augusta (1837-94), an 
English poetess, born at Poole, Dor- 
setshire. In 1863 she married 
Thomas W. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Among her publications are 
Blanche Lisle (1860) and Lilian Gray 
(18(34); Dramatic Sludics (ISGG); Por- 
traits (1870); the poetic dramas. The 
Auspicious Day (1872): Disguises 
(1879); In a Da;/ (1882); TheSentence, 
a tragedy (1887 ). She also published 
English verso translations of The 
Prometheus Bound of .-Eschylus (1866) 
and the Medea of Emipidcs (1868). 
See Sliles, Poets and Poetry of the 
Century (ed. 1905). 

Webster, Daniel (1782-1852), a cele- 
brated American orator, statesman, 
and jm-ist. Regan practising at the 
bar in 1805, at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and very soon leapt to 
the front of his profession. Was 
elected to Congress. 1813, and sat 
there till 1817, still practising at 
Boston, where ho had purchased an 
estate. Entered Congress for the 
second time in 1822; elected to the 
Senate in 1828, and eight yeare later 
unsuccessfully ran for the prcsidcucy. 
In iiolitics ho seems first to have used 
bis powerful oratorical gifts on the 
side of Free Trade, but aftcra-ards 
espoused the system of Clay (see 
Tai’.iit). He was appointed Secretary 
of State under Harrison, and while 
holding that c“' ■ ■ - 

celebrated Oreg ■ ■ 

Ashburton. He ■ < ' ■ , 

and again eat in ■ . 

1850 he again fiiled the oflice of 
Secrct.'iry of State, retaining the post 
tiil his death. Was one of the greatest 
American orators of all time, though 
he did not always employ his gifts on 


!5 Wedge 

the side of morality, especially when 
he refused to support the abolition of 
slavery on the ground that the Union 
would be endangered. 

Webster, John (c. 1580-c. 1625), a 
dramatist, the son of a tailor, was 
apprenticed to the same craft, and in 
1603 was made a freeman of the Jler- 
chant Taylors Company. From his 
pen came historical plays, come- 
dies, and pageants. ’The first play 
written entirely bj- hlm=ell, and pub- 
lished in 1612, was a tragedy entitled 
The White Dexnl, which was shortly 
followed by Appius and Virginia. 
His masterpiece was The Duchess of 
Malfi, first performed by the King’s 
Men at Blackfriars in 1016, and fre- 
quently revived. W.’s works wore 
collected in 1830 by Dyco and in 
1856 by William Hazlottthe Younger. 

Webster, Noah (1758-1843), an 
American lexicographer, born at W. 
Hartford, Connecticut. He began 
life as a schoolmaster and published 
A Grammatical Institute of the English 
Language (1783-85), tvhich had an 
enormous sale. He then began pre- 
paring his famous Dictionary, which 
appeared in 1828. W. became editor 
of the Minerva (1793) and the Herald 
and wrote A Brief History of Epide- 
mics (1799), A Philosophicm and Prac- 
tical English Grammar (1807), and 
other works. 

Webster, Sir Richard Everard, see 
Ai.vltlsto?.'e, Lord. 

Weckherlin, Georg Rudolf (1584- 
1653), a German poet, born at Stutt- 
gart. He studied law; became secre- 
tary to the Duke of Wurtemberg 
(1610-20) and was employed on diplo- 
matic missions to England, where 
later he entered the service of Charles 
I. He published Oden und Gesange 
1618) and GeisUiche und Welttiche Ge- 
dichte (1041). See edition by H. 
Fischer (1894-95). 

Wedderbum, Alexander, first Baron 
Loughborough and first Earl of 
Rosslyn (1733-1805), a distinguished 
laivyer and statesman, born at Edin- 
burgh. He was called to the bar, 1754, 
but left Scotland and came to London, 
where he became a member of the 
Inner Temple, 1757. He at first 
attacked Lord North, but was after- 
wards made .Solicitor-General by bim. 
In 1778 he became Attorney-General, 
and 1780-83 Lord Chief Justice of 
Common Picas. 

WeddingCeremonios, sec ilAirRiAGi; 

Wedge, a triangular prism used for 
separating the particles of a body. 
The edge of the W. is inserted between 
two parts of the body and pressure is 
applied to the base, usually by strokes 
of a hammer. The edge consequently 
moves forward, while the slant sides 
push away the particles of the body in 
a direction perpondieulur to their 
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faces. Examples of Ws. aro knives, 
axes, chisels, nails, etc. 

Wedgwood,. Josiah (1730-05). a 
manufaetnver of pottery called after 
liis name, bom at Burslcin in 
Staffordshire. He worked in Ids 
brother’s pottery until in 1759 he 
established his own manufactory, 
where he produced a crcam-coloxired 
porcelain, patented by him in 1763. 
He executed a table-service lor Queen 
Charlotte (hence its name. Queen’s 
ware) and another for the Czarina of 
Russia. From 1775 he employed 
Flaxman, the sculptor, to execute de- 
signs and studied to create only the 
most beautiful and delicate ware. He 
made. some exquisite copies of classical 
vases, notably of the Portland vase. 
He published pamplilets on his art. 
and his catalogues were translated 
into many European languages. See 
Jewett’s The IVcdmcoods, ISC5; 
Church’s Life; and Kathbono’s Old 
Wedaieood, 1S93-9S. 

Wedmore, a vil., Somersetshire. 
England, 7 m. W.N.W, of Wells. It 
is noted lor the treaty (sometimes 
called Treaty of Cliippenham) con- 
cluded here (S7S) between King 
Alfred and Guthrum the Dane, by 
which the country N. of Wntling 
Street was ceded to the Danes. 

Wednesbury, a municipal and pari, 
bor., Staffordshire, England, 71 m. 
N.W. of Birmingham. There aro ex- 
tensive manufs. of iron (boiler pla' 
bar iron, axles, tools, gunlooks) 
steel. Coal, iron, and limestone 
worked in tho neighbourhood. I 
(1911) 28,108. , I 

Wednesday (A.-S. TT’ ’ ' 

Woden’s Day), the fourth ’ 
week. It was tho Dies Here ' ' 
Romans, w-hom tho Frencl ’ 
calliug it hlcrcredi (Jlorcu 
It is regarded by tho Per 
'red -letter day,’ because v... ’ 
was created on tho fourth day. 


I .As fast as annual W. show In siiring 
they should he hoed up into tho sun; 
this should be continued tlirough the 
summer. Tlic last crop of annual W., 
which has no time to seed, mav he 
dug in as green manure. 

Weehawken, a township. Hudson 
CO.. Now Jersey, U.S..V.. on tho 
Hudson H., 2 m. K.X.K. of Hoboken 
and connected ulth Xcw York City 
l)y ferrj': is a residential sulmrh of tlio 
latter. Pop. (1910) 11,228. 

Week (A.-S. in'cii), a period of 
seven successive days, ns m Jcwisli 
and Christian onlcndars, esptx’.lnily 
such a period beginning witli .Sundny 
and including in addition to tlmt day 
Monday, Tuesday, Wediie.sflav, 
Tliursdny, Friday, and Saturday. 
Tile W. lias been in use in Eastern 
countries from tlio earlle.«t times, lint 
was not introduced into tlio Roman 
calendar till after tlie reign of Tlieo- 
dosius (4tli century A.P.). Tlie names 
of tho days of tlio W. arc derived from 
tho planets, tlie hours being allotted 
to the seven planets in the order of 
their supposed distances from the 
earth, and each planet being regarded 
ns presiding over ttie day wlioso tlrsl 
liour belonged to it. Tims the days 
of tho Roman W. were assigned in 
order to tho sun. the .Moon. Mars, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and .Saturn. 
Tho Latin nations have retained the 
names derived from these deities, hut 


of .Mars, tvoueii ol Merciirv. 'i iiiir of 

v -uus, 

’.*. . ■ . .isn. 

■ 5m. K.N.W. 

' ■ ■ ■ the Tugela; 

’ siiacro of the 

by Dlngaan, 
. Pop. 170(1. 

Weeping, an involuntary exiiression 


It.s clilef eliar- 


Wednesfield, a par. and tatburb of ) of anguish or of pain. It 
Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, En ’■ --iMitm- 

land; lias coal mines and maiinfs. 
steel traps, locks, and itoys. Po, . 

(1911)6492. , 

Weed, a name sometimes applied 
in Scotland to affections of tlio breast, 
or, more generally, any sudden illness 

in women after 

Weedon Boole. - 

Stroot, a par. an . 

shire, England, ' , . • . • , - . , 

84 m. W. of Xortbampton; has blast of drpoiilng tendency, 
furnaces, barracks, and powder this kind occur in a 
magazines. Pop. (1911) 1150. species, notably the beech, elm, tiak. 

Woods. The light with W. inoy poplar, and willow. 'I’hcy are usually 


ibbfiiK’. bewailfm:» 
' ■ ■ nrs. Amoim' prlmi* 
• ■ races tho wcM'prr 

often bnockB Ills brea^Jt, tears 
hair, and cries out with a loud voice. 
\\\ may nl^o be a of joy 

and of iincoiUrollable laupliter. Kx- 
cespivo W., aitcrnatliu: with lielpie.ss 
lauirlitcr, is ono of tlio sltruH of 
hysteria. 

WcopinK Tree, a tree witli bninebcH 
Varieties of 
number of 


bepin when tlic irround is dujr in 
winter; perennial W. such os couch, 
dand * . ' ^ 

ehepl . ' 

and . ■ L 

out, thi‘own into a heap, an- 


propapated by j^rafi ini: or by cuttfiurs. 

woesp, a com.. Holland, prov. of 
N. Iloliand, on the Vecht, Cl nu 

rsf Af>Aufrvmlnfr. l>nn 7077 


N W 
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castle; contains the villaBcs of Seaton 
Burn and Six Mile Bridge. Pop. (1911) 
6701. 

Weovor, John (1576-1632), an Eng- 
lish antiquary and poet, born in Lan- 
casliire, educated at Cambridge. 
Bead widely contemporary poets, 
and in 1599 published Epifframmes in 
the Oldest Cut and Newest Fashion, 
with a portrait of the author. In 
1601 \V. published a second volume 
of verso. The Mirror of Martyrs, wliich 
was possibly inspired by Shake- 
speare’s Henry I V. W. also wrote An 
Aynns Dei, 1006; Ancient Funerall 
Monuments, 1631. 

Weevils, Plant-eating Beetles, or 
Curculionidee, a very large family of 
beetles of the group Rlijmcophora, 
of world -wide range. They arc 
characterised by the possession of a 
distinct beak or snout which is some- 
times very long. , The larva: are 
white, fleshy grubs with wrinkled 
skin and bent bodies, and usually 
have no legs. These and the beetles 
of many species cause great damage 
to cultivated plants, while many 
cause much loss by their destruction 
of grain. The large brou-n pine W. 
IHvlobius ablelis) is a serious pest of 
forest trees, often destroying acres of 
young conifers, most of the damage 
being done by the aduits, though in 
most species it is the grubs wliich are 
more niisoliievous. Garden Ws. feed 
at night and seek shelter during the 
day, and can be caught by laying 
sacks on the ground. 

Wohlau, a tn., prov. of E. Prussia, 
Prussia, at the confluence of the Alle 
and tile Pregel, 42 m. S.W. of Tilsit; 
has iron foundries and manufs. of 
machinery. Pop. 5300. 

Weida, a tn., Saxc-Weimar, Ger- 
many, on the Weida R., 18 m. W. by 
N. of Zwickau; has woollen manufs. 
Pop. 9300. 

Weighing Machine, an adaptation 
of the steel-yard for the weighing of 
heavy goods. The greater portion of 
the wciglit is indicated by weights 
placed in a pan at tlie end of the 
long arm of the steel -yard, while a 
travelling poise on the arm serve.s to 
indicate tlie remainder. The power is 
multiidied some hundreds of times 
by the steel-yard itself and levers 
situated under the weighing platform. 

Weights and Measures. In order to 
incasuro any quantity of length, time, 
mass, etc., it is necessary first of all to 
fix on a definite quantity of the same 
Idnd and call this the unit of measure- 
ment. The unit selected, any other 
quantity will bo measured by the 
numlicr of units it contains. The con- 
cretorepresentation of aunit istermed 
the ‘ standard.' In the Engiish, or 
foot-pouiid-Bccond system, the unit of 
length is the foot, a foot being one- 


Weights 

third of a yard. The yard is defined 
as the distance between two piugs of 
gold sunk in a bar of platinum which 
is kept in the Exchequer offices, Lon- 
don, at a temperature of 62° F. This 
is the standard yard. This standard 
is not big enough for all purposes, and 
BOthemile (= 17fi0yds.)isusedforthe 
the measurement of greater lengths. 
Similarly, for some purposes it is not 
small enough, and hence the yard is 
further subdivided to feet and inches. 
The British system, or F.P.S. system, 
has for units of length, mass, and 
time, the foot, pound, and second. 
The foot is defined above. The unit 
of time, the mean solar second, is 
derived from the average length of the 
solar day. The unit of mass, the 
pound avoirdupois, is the mass of a 
piece of platinum preserved in the 
Exchequer offices. English commer- 
cial measiu'es are arranged at 62° F. in 
air, the barometer being 30 in. at 
mean sea-level. 

BRITISH SYSTEMS 
Money 

4 farthings (f) , =1 penny (d.) 

12 pence . . =1 shilling (s.) 

20 shillings . . = 1 pound (£) 

or 1 sovereign 

Standard gold coin is 22 carats, t.c. is 
an alloy of 22 parts gold to 2 parts of 
copper. Silver coins are also of alloy, 
being made of 222 parts silver to 18 
of copper. ‘ Copper ’ money is made 
of bronze (95 copper, 4 tin, and I of 
zinc), the halfpenny being 1 in. in dia- 
meter, and three pennies and five half- 
pennies weighing the same, viz. 1 oz. 
avoirdupois. 

Length (Long Mbasuke) 

12 inches (in.) . = 1 foot (ft.). 

3 feet . . . = 1 yard (j'd.). 

5i yards . . =1 rod, pole, or 

perch. 

40 polcs(220 yds.) = 1 furlong (furl.). 
8 furlongs (1760 

yds.) . . = lmile(m.). 

3 miles . . =1 league. 

Additional measures of length are : 

I chain . = 100 links = 22 yds. 

10 chains = 1 furlong 

(Used in land surveying) 

6 feet . = 1 fathom. 

100 fathoms = 1 cable’s length 
(For recording depth of soundings) 

60S0 ft. . =1 knot 
1870 yards = 1 nautical mile 
(For measuring rate of sailing) 

4 inches = 1 hand 
(Used in measming horses) 
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Abea (Squaue JIeasure) 
li4 square inches = 1 square foot. 


o2S 


Weights 


9 square feet 
30 J square yards 
40 square poles 
4 roods . 


1 square yard. 

1 square pole. 

1 rood. 

1 acre (1S40 sq. 
yds.). 

1 square mile. 


640 acres . 

Since 22 yds. = 1 chain, then 4S4 sq. 
yds. = 1 . sq. chain. Tlius a square 
chain is ts part of an acre, or 6400 
square chains are contained in 
square mile. 

Measures of Voetoie and G.vPACixr 
Ctibic Measure 

1728 cubic inches = 1 cubic foot. 

27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard. 

Cubic measure is used for measuring 
the volume of solids, sucli as stone, 
brickwork, and wood. 

A marine ton = 40 cubic feet. 

1 stack . . = 108 cubic feet. 
1 cord . . = 128 cubic feet. 

For solids such as corn, sand, etc., 
measures of capacity may be used. 

Measure of Capacity (Liquid or ‘ Dry ' 
M easure) 


4 gills 
2 pints 
4 quarts 
2 gallons 

4 pecks 

8 bushels 

5 quarters 
2 loads 


1 pint. 

1 quart. 

1 gailon. 

1 peek. 

1 buslicl. 

1 quarter. 
1 load. 

1 last. 


the casks, but alwavs 2 hocslieads 
= 1 pipe or butt, and 2 pipes 
or butts — I tun. A hogsimnd of 
claret = 46 pais.; 1 pipe of Jladeira 
or Capo Pontac = 92 (r.il-!.; i pipe of 
Marsala — 0.3 gals.: 1 pipe of port ■» 
115 pals.; 1 pipe of Lislion = 117 pais.; 
1 butt of sherry = 108 pails.; 1 aura 
of Hock or Mosolio = 30 pais. 

Weioiits 

Avoirdupois ll'ciytil 
1 ounce. 


16 drams 
16 ounces . = 

14 pounds . = 

2 stones (28 lbs.)= 
4 quarters . = 

20 cwt. . . = 


1 pound. 

1 stone. 

1 quarter. 

1 Inindredweipiit 
(cwt.). 

1 ton. 

By the IVciphts and Men.sure.s Act, 
1878, it was enacted that gold, silver, 
platinum, and precious stones might 
be sold by troy weight, and al.=o tliat 
drugs mipht bo sold by apothecaries' 
weight. 


One gallon of water weiplis 10 lbs. 
avoirdupois and contains 277MG3 
cub. in. In U.S.A. the gallon con- 
tains only 231 cub. in., and the other 
measures are proportionately .smaller. 
The pint of ‘ liquid mcastiro ’ is also 
only about ? of tlie pint of ‘dry 
measure.’ 


2 pints 
4 quarts . 
10 gallons . 
42 gallons . 

2 tierces . 

1 } puncheons 
2 pipes 


IFfne Measure 

1 quart. 


1 gallon. 

1 anker. 

1 tierce. 

1 puncheon. 

1 pipe or butt. 
1 tun. 


Ale and Beer Measure 

4 gills . . = 1 pint. 

2 pints . . = 1 quart. 

4 quarts . . = 1 gallon, 

9 gallons . . = 1 firkin. 

2 firkins . . = 1 kdderkin. 

2 kilderkins . = 1 barrel, 

li barrels . = 1 hogshead. 

l.t hogsheads . = 1 puncheon, 

li puncheons . = 1 butt or pipe. 

Imported wines have varying sir.cs for 


2. Troy IVciyhl • 

24 grains . . = 1 pennyweight 

(dwt.). 

20 penny- = 1 ounce ( or. 

weights troy). 

12 ounces troy =■ 1 pound (troy) 

1 Ib. troy = 3700 grains, and 1 lb. 
avoirdupois = 7000 grains (troy). 

3. Apothecaries’ IVciyht 
20 grains or minims = 1 sertiplc. 

3 scniplcs . . 1 draclitn. 

S drachms 1 ounce. 

12 ounces . . . •» 1 i)ound. 

=■ 480 grains. 

■ harinacoimda 

■ ivciglit by 
■ ' ounce of 4 80 

grains, emtiloying in Its place the 
bunco (nvoirdupol.s) of 1.37} grains. 
Thus ajjothccaries’ weight bcctimc : 

137 3 grains = 1 ounce. 

10 ounces = I pound. 

4. Apothecaries' Fluid Measure 


CO miuims 
8 drachms 
20 ounces 
8 pints . 


I fluid drachm. 

1 Iluid ounce. 

1 pint (pt. or 0). 

1 gallon (gai., C., or 
Cong.). 


For rough approximation, one half- 
wineglassful = 2 tnbIcspoonfulK = 
4 dessert-spoonfuls - S tcaspoonful.s 
= 8 fluid drachms = 1 iluid ounce. 

3. Diamond and Pearl U'riyhl 
31 grains (av.) ■> I carat, 

or 4 pearl grains . ~ 1 carat. 

1.51 i carats . . - 1 otmeo 

(troy) 

Thc(ipcarl grain Is smaller tlian the 
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V/eights 


(Train avoirdupois, 5 pearl grains . necessaril}’ be of invariable length. 


being equal to 4 avoirdupois grains, 
and GOO to the troy ounce. By the 
Weights and Jleastu'es Act of 1897 
metric wciglits may be used in the 
United Kingdom for all purposes — 
then 1 avoirdupois grain = 05 milli- 
(Trammes, 1 pearl grain = 52 milli- 


and there must be one more day in a 
sidereal year than in a solar year. 
The length of the sidereal day = 
23 hrs. 5G rain. 4 sec. of a common 
or civil day. 

Angle Meascp.e. — The magnitude 
of an angle is generally expressed in 


grammes, and 1 carat = 205 mllli- ! circular measure for scientific pur- 

; poses. The unit of circular measure, 
i the radian = the angle sulitended at 
' the centre of a circle bj- an arc equal to 
Itho radius. To convert degrees to 
i radians the following formula is em- 

; ployed 


grammes. 

JlE.vsuBEs OF Turn 
GO seconds . . = 1 minute. 


300’ 2v 
jangle in radians. 0’ 
; degrees, and - — 
i GO seconds {') = 


GO minutes . . = 1 hour. 

24 hours . . = 1 day. 

7 days . . = 1 week. 

3G5 days . . = 1 year. 

360 days . . = 1 leap year. 

100 years . . — 1 century. 

Tlie solar day is the interval between j CO minutes 
two succcs-sive passages of the sun 1 90 degrees 
over the meridian of a* certain place. 1 
Tills interval varies in length since 
(1) the earth’s orbit is an ellipse and! 
not a circle ; (2) the sun is not in the | 
centre of tile ellip.se, but in one of the 
foci ; and (3) the sun’s path docs not 
travel duo E. and W. During the 
solar day the earth revolves on its 

axis nearly one. degree 


where 0 = the 

= the angle in 
1-141C. 

1 minute {’). 

1 degree (’). 

1 right angle. 

P.VPER ilB.UlGKE 
24 sheets = 1 quire. 

20 quhes = 1 ream. 

2 reams = 1 bundle. 

10 reams = 1 bale. 

PnysicAL .Measure-mk-vts. — 'fhese 


, are made both by u.sing the units of 

_nrA ■ •-be British or P.P.-S. system, or by 
.3G5'25/ I the use of the e.G.S. system. In the 
than 3G0’, ouing to the amount of its ; latter the units of length, mass, and 
movement In its revolution round theltimcused are the centimetre, gramme, 
sun. The sidereal day is the interval ! and second. These are fundamental 
between two passages of a star over I units from which various absolut-o 
the same meridian. This interval -units are derived (see UNtxH.) 
requires the earth to revolve exactly 1 (For the metric sy.stem see article 
3C0’ on its axis; and the period must 'on Metric .System.) 


MlSCEIA.ANEOtrS WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
30 lbs. 


Anchovies, barrel . . 

Barley, bushel . 

Beer, butt . . , . 

Ulscuit.s (Admiralty bag) 
Brandy, puncheon , 

„ hog.shead , 
Butter, barrel 
Cocoa, bag . , , . 

Coffee, bag .... 
,, bale (Mocha) 

,, barrel 

Cotton, bag (American) 

„ „ (Egyptian) 

„ „ (Indian) 

Flour, American barrel. 
„ baiTcI 
„ bushel 
„ sack .... 
Grain, last .... 
Gunpowder, hanel . 
Bay, truss (old) 

„ „ (new) 

„ load (old) . 

,, ,, (new) 

Hides, last .... 
Hops, bag .... 
„ pocket 

Oats, barrel .... 
„ bushel 


=47 to 49 lbs. 

= 100 gals. 

= 102 lbs. 

= 120 gais. 

“CO gals. 

= 224 lbs. (4 firkins) 
= 112 lbs. 

= 140 to 1G8 lbs. 
=224 to 280 lbs. 

= 112 to 1G8 lbs. 

= 400 to 500 lbs. 

= 700 to 740 lbs. 

= 500 to COO lbs. 

= 190 lbs. 

= 220 lbs. 

=56 lb.s. 

=2S0 lbs. 

= 80 bushels. 

= 100 lbs. 

= 56 lbs. 

=60 lbs. 

= 18 civt. (36 truB-ies) 
= 19 civt. 1 qr. 4 lbs. 
= 12 doz. 

=280 lbs. 

= 14 to 2 c-vrt. 

= 14 stone 
=38 to 40 lbs. 
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Miscellaneous Weighis and Measures — continual 


Pepper (black), ba„ 

T, V V ("■'“te). baff 
Pork, barrel . 

Potatoes, sack . 

• Quintal . 

Raisins, barrel . 

Rice, bag 
Rye, bushel . 

Sago, bag . . 

Silk, bank 
Saltpetre, bag . 

Soft soap, barrel or pack 
„ firkin 
Straw, truss . 

„ load . 

Sugar, bag . 

Tobacco, hogshead 
Turpentine, barrel 
Wheat, bushel . 

Wool, sack . 


=31G ibs. 

= 1GS lbs. 

= 224 lbs. 

= 1GS lbs. ■ 

= 100 lbs. 

= 112 lbs. 

= 1GS lbs. 

=55 lbs. 

= 112 lbs. 

=840 yds. 

= 1GS lbs. 

=25G lbs. 

=G4 lbs. 

=36 lbs. 

=3C trusses 
= 112 to 196 lbs. 
= 12 to IS cwt. 

= 224 to 280 lbs. 
= 57 to 60 lbs 
=364 lbs. 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND 
MONEY OF FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

It is impossible In the short space 
allotted to this article to give the 
various weights and measures of all 
the difiereut countries. In Canada, 
Malta, and U.S.A. the British weights 
and measures are used. With slight 
modification of the names used, the 
metrio system has been adopted by 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Central American states, Chile, Egypt, 
Franco, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Mexico, Norway, Peru, Roumania, 
Servia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, etc., etc. Burma and Brit- 
ish India use the same weights and 
measures. The various measures 
van' considerably, and much confu- 


sion is the result. For Bengtil we 
have lineal mcasm-o : 

J inch = 1 jow or job 

3 jobs = ungli or ungulce. 

3 ungli = 1 girah. 

S girahs = 1 lath or cubit. 

2 laths = 1 guz >= 1 yard. 

In Bombay 1 guz = 29 in., and 24 tasu 
or IJ lath = 1 guz. The Bengal 
maund (S2f lbs. bazaar weight; fac- 
tory weight is {f of bazaar weight.) 
= 40 sers (1 sor = 16 cliittaoks.) In 
Madras S vis = 1 maund. 20 maund' 
= 1 candy = 500 lbs. Thus the 
! Madras maund is less than the Bengal 
maund by ono-tliird. The Bombay tor 
and maund are about one-third o! 
the Bengal ser and mamid. 

Somoof the morocomnmn measures 
in use abroad are given with their 
English equlvalonts below : 


China — 1 catty = 1) lbs., l picul =1 cwt. 21J lbs. (100 cattles). 
Greece — Oke=2J lbs., quintal = 123 lbs. 

Russia — Pood =30 lbs., ohctwcrt=5J bushels, verst =3 miles. 
Denmark — Tonde of laud =nbout 1 J acres. 

TOnde of coal =4-6775 bushels. 

TOnde of corn =3-8 bushels. 

Pond =1 '102 Ibs. 

Sweden — Sl!aipund=l lb. (-937 lbs.). 

Kauna =4-608 pints (J gallon). 

Turkey — Oke =aboiit 2Jlbs. 

Quintal =125 lbs. 


Table of Foreign Monevs 


Country 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium • 

Brazil . - - • 


Money of Value in Coin-, 

account Brituh yioney 


Krone or 
crown 
See Franco 
Slilreis 


£ s. d. 
0 0 10 
0 2 3 


20 krone (0.)>-in-i. 8d,. 
10 hellers (a.) • 1 krone 

lOmllrcisfO.)- -Cl 2». .'ijd. 
40 reis (h.) = lr/., 100 ri'ls 
= 1 milrels (».) 


British Empire— 
Australasia 
British Honduras 
and Canada . 


Same os Great Britain 
Dollar of 
U.S.A 
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Tabt^e of Foheig:; Monies — continued 


Countiy 

Money of Value in 

account British Money 

Coins 

BritiRh Empire 
Ceylon . 

. Silver rupee 

£ ,1. a. 

0 1 1 

15 rupees (G.)=£l 

India 

. Rupee 

0 14 

15 rupees (G.) =£1 


( =10 annas) 


1 rupee is.) —Is. Old. 

t -1 J 


1 anna =lt?. 

1 pice (&). =J(i. 
1 pie 


llouK Kong 
Labuan, and 
Straits Settle- 
ments 

Newfoundland . 
S. Africa 

Bulgaria ... 

British and 

Mexican 
silver dol- 
lar 

Gold dollar of U.S.A. 
Same as Great Ilritain 
See France 

Same as Japane^ yen 

China .... 

Silver tael 

0 G C 
(about) 

1000 cash •= 100 condorin 
= 10 mace=l silver 
tael = Os. 6 \d. 

Denmark, Nonvay, 
and .Sweden 

Krone 

0 1 

U 

20 Itrone (G.) =£1 2s. Old. 
100 ore=l krone {s.) 

Egj-pt .... 

Gold pound 
of 100 piastres 

1 0 

^5 

Pound (G.), 10 piastres (s.) 
1 rail (n.) =id. 

Finland 

Mark 

0 0 

9J 

1() and 20 marks (G.) 

France 

Silver franc 
= 100 cen- 
times 

0 0 

91 

25 francs (G.)=19s. lOti. 
20 francs (G.) 

10 francs (G.) 

5 francs (G.) 

1 franc (s.), 10 centimes (6.) 

Germany . 

.Mark 

fl 0 

nj 

100 pfennigo, 1 mark (».), 
20 marks (G.) =10Jci. 

Greece 

Drachma 

0 0 


5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 
drachmas (G.), 5 drach- 
mas (s.) 

Holland and Dutch 
E. Indies 

Florin 

0 1 


100 cents. =1 florin (s.), 
10 florins (G.) 

Indo -China 

Piastre 

0 1 

2 

1 piastre («.), 5 piastres 
(G.) 

Itiily .... 

Lira 

0 0 

95 

5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 
lire (G.), 5 lire (s.) 

.Tapan 

Yen 

0 2 

Oi 

100 Ben=l yen, 1, 2, 5, 
10, and 20 yen (G.) 

Mexico 

I’eso 

(100 cents.) 

0 4 

OJ 

1 peso (b.), 5 peso (G.) = 
£1 Os, 2 id. 

Persia .... 

Khran of 

20 sliahis 

0 0 

lU 

1 toman (G.) =200 shahi.s 
=9s. 5d. 

Portugal . 

Gold nillreis 
(1000 rcis) 

0 4 

51 

5 coroa (G.) of 5 mllreis = 
£1 2s. 2 id. 

100 reis =1 teston (s.) 

nus.=ia 

Silver rouble 
of 100 ■ 

kopecks 

0 ■> 

H 

1 kopeck (6.), 1 rouble 
(s.), 10 roubles (G.) 

Spain .... 

Peseta 

0 0 

9J 

25 pesetas (G.), 5 pesetas 
(e.) 

Sweden . . . Same as Norway and Denmark 

Switzerland . . Same as France 

S. American States — 

' Argentina . 

Silver peso 
of 100 cents 

0 3 

115 

■j pesos (G.) =19s. lOd. 

Chili, Columbia, 
and Uruguay 

Silver peso 
of 100 cents. 

0 3 

9 

5 pesos (G.)=18s. 9d. 

Peni 

Tiu-key (Ottoman 
Emi)lrc) 

Silver sol 

0 2 

0 

1 libra (G.) =£1 

Gold Turk- 
ish pound of 
100 piastres 

0 IS 

Oi 

1 piastre (s.) =2d. 

United States 

Gold dollar 
of 100 cents. 

0 4 

11 

1 eagle or 5 dollars (G.) 

G., gold ; s., silver ; 

nickel ; 

h., bronze. 
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Laws op Weightb and Me.\sukes. 

•Tlie Act of 1878 was the principal 
Act, amendments being made bv the 
Acts of 1SS9, 1892, and 1897. ‘Sec- 
tion 1 of tiie Act of 1897 declares 
legal the use of metric weights and 
measures for all purposes. The 
Bread Act of 1836 makes.bread sale- 
able only by weight, except in tlie case 
of French and fancy bread or rolls. In 
Scotland (Act of 1892) and in Xew- 
fonndland the weight of bread must 
be stamped on the loaves. The Acts 
of Parliament referring to weight, 
measmes, and coinage, may be seen 
at the British Museum, and, as a rule, j 
in public libraries, assize courts, etc., 
and a ‘ Chronological Table and Index 
to the Statutes’ may he obtained from 
liis Majesty’s stationers. 

See Buchanan, Tables of JJ'cigbts 
and Measures, 1838 ; J. H. Norman, 
Tbe Universal Cambist, 1897; Browne, 
Money, Weights and Measures of all 
nitons, 1899; Martin, Tables of 
Weights, Measure and Coinage, 1904. 

Weihaiwei, a British territory and 
coaling station in the Cliinese prov. of 
Shanttmg, ivith a total area of 285 
sci. m., including the Is. of Linking, 


Weirsac-kt; 


lOi in. E.N.E. of Marmhcim; hx* 
tanneries and various manufs. It 
was destroyed by the French in IC^', 
Pop. 14,159. 

Weinsberg, a tn.. Wflrtcmbc:?, 
Gernmny, 26 m. N.E. of Stuttgart. 


5^stle of iveibertreu (woman 
faithfulness) was tbe scene of s 
famous siege in 1140. Pop. 3271. 

Weipert, a tn., Bohemia, Austria, 
on thp Erzgebirge, at an alt. of 
2380 ft., 37 m. B'. by S. of Teuliti; 
manufs. Inccs and hnbcrdaslierv. 
Pop. 11,834. 

Weir, see Reseuvoib. 

Weir-Mitcholl ’Treatment, or Rost 
Cure, a system lor curing certain 
functional nervous conditions. In its 
most thorough form it involves 
absolute rest in bed, no elfort of onv 
kind being allowed. Nourishing food, 
especially milk, must be taken in 
great abundance, and ninss.apc ami 
electrical treatment are applied. 

Weishaupt, Adam a 

German jurist and author, born at 
Ingolstadt, in Bavaria, where be be- 
came professor of canon and niitiir.d 
law (1772-85). Be founded the Order 
of the Illuminati (1776), and wrote 


In 1895 it was taken from China by -fpofogie der lllnminaten (1781)). 


tlie Japanese, who left it three years 
later. It was then leased by the 
Cliinese government for ninety -nine 
years to Great Britain. Farming and 
fisldng are the clUef industries of the 
inhabitants. Pop. about 150,000. 

Wei-ho, a riv., China, flows E. 
through the S. of the prov. of Shensi 
to join tile Hwang-ho above Tung- 
kwau. 

Weil, Gustav (1808-89), a German 
Orientalist of Jewish descent, born 
at Salzburg. He became librarian 
(1838) and professor of Oriental lan- 
guages (1861-89) at Heidelberg. 
Among Ids ' ” 

hammed der : ' ' • 

der Chalifen, . ' 

den der Mt . . . 

trans. 1846). 


Pythagoras (1790), etc. 

Weissonburg, a In. of Germany, in 
Alsace-Lorraine on the R. Lanter. 
20 m. W. of Karl.sndic. Under tlie 
old German empire it was a iree cily 
until tho end of flie 17tli century, 
n-licn it ivas ceded to France. In 1870 
the first battle of the Franco-Germnn 
War was fought Iici-e, when tiie 
Cron -11 Prinee of Prussia defeated tbe 
French troops under Domiy. It i.-- 
now an industrial tomi witli iiianul.-. 
of leather, matcbc.-;, and stockbigs. 
Pop. 6772. 

Woissonfols, chief tn. of a circle of 
the gov. of Jlersebiirg In the I’ni.-'inii 
prov. of Saxony. Po)). (1911) ]9.75.8. 

Woisscnsoo, n tn., Saxony, Prii.'-'iii. 
16 m. N. by E. of Erfurt. Pop. lo.o.oi. 

Woisshom, a moiuitidii of tlie Swi-s-< 


Pr 


Weimar, a city of Germany, cap. Alps, canton Vidals, between iNh’k 
of tiie grand ducliy of Saxe-Weiraar, i laustlinl and Vai d’Anniyle^, \\ . of 
on tbe 1. b. of the Ilm, 13 m. E. of I Hie Zermatt Valley, rises to 14.800 ft. 

Erfiu-t. It is justly famous as liaving; Tt - d nj 

been at one time the residence of tlio 
nio.st illustrious men of letters in Gcr- 
manv (c.g. Gootlie, Scldller, Herder, 
and Wieland) under tho patronage of 
the Duke Charles Augustus. It has 
also various manufs. Pop. 34,5s.. | 

Weimar, sec Saxe-IVebiah. 


V/i'-r 


g.iry, 

silk 


ten 

47 ’ 

and wino In(lusfrie5. i'op. 11,000. 

A tn., Moravia, on llu 

BerzNva, 22 in. *S.K. of OimiUz; 


wlfnKrW or IVe/n- nwnH/5, clotJi. Top. 8732. 

berTe,^ tufBohemm! Austria, on (he I Wotaackor. Kari (1822-99), a Ger- 


Mordau; an’eastern suburb of Prague. 
Pop. 77,093. 

Weingrartenj, a 


man Brolcsti 
Oehrlnpcn,ar 
tn., WOrtemberg, and licrlln. 


GcraSivT43 m. S.STiV. of Ulm. The I TUbingcit in ’ . , 

?bbey -Church (1724)_ contaius « | 


magnificent organ. Pop. 8077. 

Weinhoim, a tn., Baden, Germany, 


..ith a keen erltira) 

sense, and was one of tbe le.adlng 
scholars In tho ' Higher Critiei-nn. 



^eizsacker 

Dnly a few of his works have been 
translated. 

Weizsacker, Julius (182S-S9), a 
jcrinan historian, brother of the fore- 
toinc, bom at Ochrin^cn; educated 
it Tiibinpen and elsewhere. Pro- 
fessor of history at Tiibinsen (1SC7) 
ind Berlin (1881). His worlrs deal 
shlefly with German medioeval his- 
tory, and are characterised by vast 
erudition, but are faulty la point of 
style and interest. 

Welbeck Abbey, seat of the Duke 
of Portland, and incorporatine the 
remains of a 1‘ith century abbey, 
stands in a park of 2283 acres, in 
Welbeck parish, Nottinghamshire, 
England, St m. S.W. of Worksop. 

WcIcker,*Friedrich Gottlieb (1784- 
1808), a German philologist, born in 
Grimberg, and studied at Giessen. In 
1800 he travelled to Home, where he 
met the famous Danish archaeologist, 
Zoega, whose life and essays he after- 
wards published, and by whose 
example he was stimulated to that 
subtle appreciation of the works of 
ancient art which appears every- 
where in his works. On Ids return he 
hold important professorships at Ger- 
man universities. Some of his ivritings 
are : Die AnchyUAacl'e Triloyie ; Der 
epischc Tyhlon der die IJ mnerischen 
Oedinhie ; GriecJiische Golterichrc. See 
Life by Kckulc (Leipzig, 1880). 

Weld, Woold, Dyer's Rocket, or 
Greenweed lieetda luicdla), a tall 
Tilant (order Rescdaceas) with racemes 
of yellow flowers. It occurs on chalky 
soils and tvas formerly grown to 
furnish a yellow d.ve. 

Welding. Through a wide range of 
temperature below its melting-point 
iron has the property of continuing in 
a pasty condition. Therefore, when 
lai-sed to a white heat, pieces of iron 
or steel can be welded or united, by 
pressure or hammering. Most metals 
pa.ss rapidly from the solid to the 
liquid state, and so do not fulfil the 
conditions necessary to admit of 
W. S-iich substances as glas.s and 
platinum can also be welded. In 
forging Iron the temperature is raised 
above the temperature of annealing. 
Thus the crystals are able to recover 
their normal state after any deforma- 
tion occasioned b 5 - hammering and 
working the metal. 

Well, sec Arti'-Sian Welm, Bor- 
ing. Water Smu’EY. 

Welland : 1. a tn., Welland co., 
Ontario, Canada, 24 m. V.'.N.W. of 
Buflalo. Bop. 0500. The Welland 
Canal (1824-29) l>etwcen Lake On- 
tario (Port Dalhousie) and Lake Erie 
(Port Colbourne) runs parallel with 
the Niagara R. By the enlarged 
route (completed 1888) it is 2Gf m, 
long, 11 ft. in depth, and by means 
of twenty-six locks rises 320,’ ft. 2. 


Wellington 

A river, England, rises on the bound- 
ary between Northamptonshire and 
Leicestershire, and floivs N.E. to the 
Wa.=h, which it enters 9 m. below 
Spalding, to which town it is navig- 
able. Length 70 m. 

Welle, a river of Central Africa, 
trib. of the Congo. It rises in about 
3P N. 28° E., and flows W.. turns 
abruptly S. and forms the difficult 
Tongo rapids, and finally enters the 
Congo in about 30' S., 17° 50' E. 
It was first discovered in 1870, .since 
when various fnrthor explorations 
have been made. 

Wellesley, a tn. of Norfolk co., 
llassachu.=etts, U.S.A. Its College for 
Women (founded 1870) liad in 1913 
1375 student.^ with 123 instructors. 

Wellesley, Arthur, see Weleing- 
TON. 

Wellesley, Richard Colley, first 
Marquess Wellesley (17C0-1842), a 
statesman, was the eldest sou of 
Garnett W., first Earl of ilornington. 
and the brother of the first Duke of 
Wellington and Lord CowJe.v. He 
went to India in 1797 as governor- 
general, which iiosition he held for 
eight years, when hi- iiolicy was much 
attacked, but finally approved. In 
1809 he wa.s sent a“ amba-ssador to 
Spain, and on bis return in that year 
became Foreign Secretary in Per- 
ceval’s ministry. He was Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland from 1821-28, 
and again in 1 833-34. He retired from 
public life in 1835. His Indian de- 
spatches were published in 1830. 
There arc biographic.? by Pearce 
(1840), Mulleson (1889), Torrens 
(1880). and Hutton (1893). 

Wellesley Province, sec PROVINCE 
WEIXE-SLEy. 

Wellingborough, a market tn. of 
Northamptonsliire, on the Nen, has 
manufs. of boots and lace, and some 
trade in com. Pop. (1911) 19,758. 

Wellington : 1. A tn. in Shropshire. 
England. 10 m. E. of .Shrewsbury, at 
the foot of the Wrekin, in an 
I agricultural and mining dlst. It i=> 
I the Great Western Railway j unction 
I for Manchester. Pop. (1911) 7820. 2. 
A tn. in Somerset, England, 7 m. 
1 from Taunton, v.-itli manufs. of 
woollen and serge gooch. The famous 
Duke of Wellington took his name 
from this place, and on the summit of 
the Black Downs is a monument to 
his memory. Pop. (1911) 7034. 3. 

The cap. of New Zealand, a city in the 
prov. of the same name in North Is., 
! situated on Cook Strait. It is the seat 
of Victoria College and a branch of 
the New Zealand Institute. Among 
its public buildings are: Government 
House, Houses of Parliament, a 
museum, and Freemasons’ Hall. It 
is a prosperous, industrial town, with 
manufs. of candles, soap, wool. 
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WelJingto 

of Biography). He himself rcsiwel 
lus command and appointment h 
the ear]}' part of 1S05. and shortir 
sailed for EiiKland. lii 
IbOb ho was returned ns member lo: 
Rjre, and a year later became OJt,’ 
Sccretarj' for Ireland and a prisr 
wnncillor ; but on the tlircat of a 
French invasion he was soon in active 
service acrain. After a short o.m- 
paign in Denmark, which ended in 
the complete hnmilintion of the 
Danes, he was sent to Spain, when it 
- becamo clear tlint it was poisiWr 

The cap. of Sumner co., , materially to check French pn-ten- 
=; A fvopi- an I ji,ons in that country. He landed nt 

Cornmia in July ISOS, but not brin: 
in sole or chief command was nlme-! 
immediately involved in difllcuitiw 
with incompetent rivals like Dd- 
rjTuplc and Bunyril, mucii in ttr 
same way that his penins vw-' 
thwarted in India by persons wbos 
social status was in advance of tlitir 
martial capacity. In ISOO, after hii 
return to England and resignation, be 
was sent out in solo command, nni 
from that jioint onward besmn « 
Eerie.s of splendid victoric.s which 
culminated in tho complete cvncr..T 
tion of Portugal and Spain by the 
French. He drove Sonlt from Oporto 
and routed him near tho moiinfainsnf 
Galicia. He then marched into 
Spain and defeated tlio French at 
Talavem (being created Daron Donro 
of Wellesley and Viscount Wellesley 
of Talavora). After rendering IJ.sbon 
secure by the wonderful achlovement 
of tho lines of Torres Vedras, ho de- 
feated MassCnn, tlio most fnmon.s of 
Napoleon's generals, at .Vlmeldn, and 
so cleared Portugal of tho I^ench. lie 
took tho fortresses of Ilnrinjoa and 
Ciudad Rodrigo after a fierco fight 
with SlassOna nt Fiicntc-s d'Onore.and 
soon afterwards entered Alndrld In 
triumph after miming tho battle ol 


matches, boots, etc. The exports and 
imports in 1911 were valued at 
£9,320,509. Pop. (1911) 64,372; with 
suburbs 70,729. 4. A tn. of New S. 
Wales, Australia, in Wellington co., 
on the Macquarie R., 65 m. N.N.W. 
of Bathurst. The district is agricul- 
tural, cattle and sheep Are reared, and 
fruit, wheat '■ ' . -i- 

There are 

the noighb _ ■ , 

A tn. of Capo Colony, S. Africa, about 
50 m. N.N.E. of Cape Town, not far 
from Bain’s Kloof pass. Pop. about 

5000. 6. The cap. of Sumr 

Kansas, U.S.A., on Slate Creek, 30 m. 
S.W. of TOohita, with grain elevators, 
hour mills, etc. Pop. (1910) 7034. 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, first 
Duke of (1769-1852), tliird son of 
Garrett, first Earl of Mornington, 
born either at Dangan Castle, eo. 
Meath, Ireland, or at 24 Upper 
Merrion Street, Dublin {see on this 
Burke’s Peerage and the National 
Dictionary of Biography)-, educated at 
Eton, whence he was removed owing 
to the early death of his father, and 
later nt Pigncrol’s Jlilitary Academy 
at Angers. Entered as an ensign in 
the 73rd regiment in 17S7, and then 
for a few years sat as member for 
Trim. But after he commenced his 
military command at tho head of a 
brigade, under tho Duke of York, in 
Holland, in 1794. dovni to the climax 
of a phenomenal military career at 
Waterloo, he did not, at least for any 
appreciable period, pursue politics. 

It was in India as a colonel in tlio war 
against Tippoo that ho first gave signs 
of that transcendent military genius, 
which in less than twenty years was ] 
to earn for him the higiiest honours 
it is in the power of any state to con- 
fer upon a military hero. After being 
left in command of tlio troop.s at 
Mysore, ho baffled Napoleon ’s Oriental 


plan of a descent on Southern India ! Salamanca. Other groat French 

from Egypt as a base, by invading* ’ — ' 

Mysore and destroying or scattering 
the 40,000 followers of Dhoondyah 
Waugh before a French soldier could 
have been sent there. In 1803 hq was 
appointed chief political and military 
agent in tho Deccan and the Sontlicrn 
Maliratta states, and on tho fresh 
outbreak of trouble udtli tho native 
chiefs, Seindiah and Stelkar, he 
added to his reputation by tho signal 
defeat of an overwhelming force at 
Assaye. Though he received the 
thanks of parliament and was knighted 
for his services ho does not appear 
either to have been satisfied witli his 
treatment or his prospects. He ad- 
vised his brother, tho governor- 
general, to resign on the ground of 
the hostility of the dlreoters of the 
E. India Co. and the want of support 
from tho cabinet (National Dielionary I 


annics, hrnvovcr, poured into .Spain, 
and W. wintered, m 1812. within the 
lines of Torres Vctlras. It was nt 
Vittorla that ho gained tho most de- 
cisive victory of the Reninsidar War, 
routing King Josepli and .Mnrslml 
Jourdan and capturing a vast amount 
of arms and nminnnltion. Sonlt. 
unable to drive hack tlio iCncllsli and 
the allic.s, was forced back, after a 
series of defeats In tho Ryronccs, 
into France, and W.. following him 
up. clinched his lirilllant canipnlgn 
at Toulouso. In ISIJ, loaded I'lth 
honours, W. was aiitlinssador to tiic 
restored Bourbon court, and Hrltlih 
represcntatlvo nt tlio congress ol 
European powers nt Vienna, when 
news camo of Napoleon's e«eapo from 
Elba. In a few iiiontli'i W. had rid 
Europe of nnv furtlior fc.ar of .Napo- 
leon by his last and greatest victory, 
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Waterloo iq.v.), and returning to ; translated into several lanijuascs. He 
England ivos granted £200,000 for the ; began bv establishing a nosv type of 
purchase of the estate and mansion i story evolved from a combination of 
of Strath fleldsayo in Hants, and re- ! scientific facts and imagination, of 
ccived n-ith every conceivable honour. { which his 2'tmc Slachine (189.5) and 
Hc-entering the political field he was The fTar of the Worlds (1898) are 
twice Secretary of State, and once I examples. He is much interested in 
Prime Sllnistcr. He was by no means ! Socialism, and was a member of the 
a groat politician, but was at least j Fabian .Society, Xew H'orlds for Old 
honest and s:igacioiis in his opposi- | (1908) and A Modem Utopia are a 
tion to electoral reform and his mill- ; record of his thought and opinions 
tarist oppression of the Chartists. | about this time. His novels have 
Died at Walmer Castle, and buried in ' since then always had a sociological 
Westminster Abbey by the side of ; llavour, but their later tendency is 
Nelson. See W. H. Maxivell’s Ufe.ito avoid dialectic of any kind, and 
Military anti Civil of the Duke of j merely to firesent conditions and en- 
Wcllin^on, 1849; C. D. Yonge’s Ei/e vironments without any political bias. 
of Field Marshal the Duke of tl'elling-lSome critics have seen, hov.-ever, in 
ton, 18G0; G. Lathom Browne's the later sociological novels, such as 
W^ington, 1888 (coasLsting of cx-\Tcmo Bungay (1909) and The New 
tracts from despatches and others Maehiatdli (1911), a tendency to- 
works): lord Koberts’ /fiseo/H'cKtnff- 1 wards a coaservative reaction. Mr. 
ton, 1895; Napier’s JlUtory of f/je | W.’s latest volumes are; TVie Hfalori/ 
Peninsular War; Behorna's II vdory of of Mr. Polly, VMO; Marriage, 1912 ; 
the ll'ar in 1815. The Passionate Friends, 1919. 

Wellington College, a military Wells, Sacred, have been centres of 
school (and railway and religious magic from the 

shire, England, 4 m. ' ' • ■ ■ times. The primitive mind 

ham, was opened by , . ■ . ; te.s all the forces of nature 

(185fi), in memory of the Duke of with the act of some being capable of 
Wellington, for the education of the volition, and at a certain stage this 
sons of deoc.'v.^cd military officers, being becomes conceived of a.s 

WcUingtonia, see SfiQCOiA. separate frora,<and often iuliabiting 

Wells ; 1 . A city, bishop’s see. the place or thing connected with 

pari, and municipal bor. in the co. of 1 him. Thns it is not strange to find 
Somerset, 120 m. from London. Its 1 the conception of watcr-.s!)irits and 
history begins in .Saxon times, and! nymphs in all parts. Great Britain 
Inn, King of Wesse.x. is said to have , shared tliis state of mind, and the 
founded its first church in 704. Its | old conception continued in certain 
cathedral Ls mainly Early English, Itipopnlnr ceremonies down to quite 
has manuf.s. of paftcr, bnislies. etc. i recent years, though during tlie 
Pop. (1911) 405.5. 2. A seaport of ; middle ages some saint was generally 

Norfolk. 24 m. from King’s Lynn. It , substituted for the original water- 
lias a trade in malt, corn, and fish, deitv. Famous British wells aro those 
Pop. (1911 ) 2505. of St. Winifre 1 fib !;. -.-.i . f;. ;d 

Wells, Charles Jeremiah (c. 1799- 1 (Lichfield), S:. .’i;'' In ■!■ , .Ma . l.'i’‘i 
1879), an English poet, friend of, St. Kej-ne ■'(■(. ;■;!■ i;- 
Keats, Har.Iitt, and Hunt, bom at (Denbigh). The last named was one 
Edmonton. He practised as aEolicitor ! of the ’ cursing wells,’ by certain ccro- 
inLondon(1820-30),andthen!idopted monies performed at wliirh it was 
a literary career, his duet firoductions . tlioiigiit tiiat one might bring about 
being Stories after Nature, lb22; ' the death of an enemy. 

Joseph and his Brethren, 1824 (new | Wellston : I. .4 city of Jackson co.. 
ed. 1870); and Clarihd, 1845. In 1874 I Ohio, IkS.A., is the centre of a great 
he burnt a number of idays and poems coal and iron mining district. Pop. 
in disappointment at liis want of, (1910) 0875. 2. A suburb of .“t. 

success. He has been highly praised Louis, Missouri, L'.S,.A. Pop. (1910) 
by Swinburae, 7312. 

Wells, Henry Tanworth (1 828-1993), I Wellsville: 1. A city of Columliiana 
an English fiainter, born in London, co., Ohio, V.S.A., on the It. Ohio, 
Ho was at first a miniature painter. 52 m. below Pittslnirg. It is an nctive 
In 1845 he e.xhibitcd ‘ .Mo.ster .Arthur commercial centre, witti various 
PriiLsep.’ at the Royal .Academy. He manufs. Pop, (1910; 77Cb. 2. .Atn.of 
was elected .A. R..A. m 18GC, and acted Alleghany co.. New York, U.S.A, 
as deputy president of the .Ac.adciiiy Pon. (1910) 4382. 
during Lord Leighton’s absence. His Wcls, 0 tn. of Upper Austria, on 
’.vorlui Include; ‘ T.aljleau Vivant,’ the 1. b. of the Taiin. It lias manofs. 
1805; * Victxiria Regina,’ 1880; and of powder. I'aner, leatlier, etc, 

‘ The Queen and tier Judges,’ 18S7. Welsh, John, see Wp.ncii, John. 

Wells, Herbert George (b. 1800), an Welsh Language and Literature, 

EnglEb novelist, whoso works are see Wales. 
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Welsh Onion ps/uIosiim),ldcaroxiTcd to make his ncon'c 

’^th long fibrous; Christians, and I? 

roots It IS gro^ for its Iwge snccu- his brother in conseqn.-iiM He o- 
lent leaves, which arc used in salads ; regarded ns the natron »n‘nr , 
in the spring. 

Welsh Rabbit, the name given to a 
savoury consisting of cheese which is 


melted and seasoned and spread over 
buttered toast. The phrase is prob- 
ably of slang origin, like MnnsUr 
plums which means potatoes. The 
form rarebit is doubtful. 


refirarded as tlio patron ?aint 
Boneiiiia. 

IVm Kin? of Bohemia 
and Holy ItoTnnn Emperor, the son of 
tho Emperor Charles IV. w. \Tn?not 
a good ruler. In isy] his onp noWos 
rebelled against him and made him 
a prLsonor. till ho was set free thrmrh 
the infiucnco of tlio princes ot the 


Welsh Terrier, a small attractive i German states 
terrier of about 20 lbs. in weight. Its ! Wen- Chow, a tro.itv-port of Cliian 

colour is black and tan, or black, | in the prov. of Che-Kinn" 1G3 m 
giazzie, and tan. and except for this S..‘?.E. of Ilnng-Chow. ft |s nrij 


it strongly resembles the mre-haired 
fox terrier, though its skull is sUghtly 
wider betiveen the eai-s; these are V- 
sliaped and are carried forward on 
the cheeks: the neck is moderately 
long, and the sliouldeis strong and ! 


fortified in an ont-of-dnto fashion, 
and has mnmifs. of paper, silk, cic. 
Pop. nearly SO, 000. 

Wendon, a tn., Livonia, W. Ru-'.-in, 
on the .\n, 00 in. N.E. of Riga bv 
rail, has mins of a castle which iv.i's 


sloping; the ribs arc deep and well ' the residence of tho Brethren ot tti" 
sprung, and the chest is deep thougli Sword and, from 12;i7. of tho grand- 
narrow; the thighs are muscular and | master ot tlic Teutonic Knights, 
the forelegs straight and well boned; i Pop. GIOO. 
the feet are small and round, and the/ 
coat is hard. wiry, dense and close. 


Wolwitsch, Friedrich Martin Josef , Pop. 2050. 


Wendover, a tn., Biiekinghnrnshlre. 
I England, o m. S.E. ot Ayleshniy. 


(1806-72), an Austrian botanist, bom i 
at Hagenfurt, Carinthia. In 1839 he ' 
went on a botanical expedition to the 
Capo Verde Is. and- the Azores, and 
became diirctor of^ the botanical 


Wendron, a par. in Coniwall. Eng- 
land, 8 in. V’. by S. of Falmouth. It 
has tin mines. Pop. (1011) 038 1. 

Wends, a Slav race found mainly 
in Lusatia, a disk beUrccii liraniicn- 


gardens at Lisbon. From 1853-Ci he c bnrg, .*axony, and Silesia. Tticy are 
ivas engaged in botanical expeditions I tho remnant of a nation which 
in Portuguese West Africa. In 1863 ; formerly extended ns far ns the Ell'O, 
he settled in London. He published : but is now decreasing nlninst daily. 
Synapse erpUeativa das amostras dc' Abonttho middle ot the lOlhci'iitm-y, 


ntadeiras e drnijiis medicina:s dc col- 
legidas na provincia dc Angola, 1862. 

Wembly, an urban dist. of Middle- 
sex, near Harrow-on-tho-Hill, on the 
Brent. Pop. 4500. 

Wemyss, a par., Fifeshiro, Scot- 
land, on the Firth of Forth, 2i m 
S.W. of Leven, includes tho vils. ot 
Methil and Innerlevcn, West and 
East Wcinvss, all engaged in coal- 
mining. Pop. (1911) 23.104. 

Wemyss, East and West, two ad- 
joining vils.. Fifeshire, Scotland, 1 in. 
S.W. of Biiekhaven. West W. has 
a good harbour, and a trade in coal. 


the country" of tlie W. (xteniled 
eastward to tlio Oder, but has liivn 
gradiialjy reduced since then, and it 
is signitlc.ant tlmt now even witliin 
the limits assigned to tlie W. Gennan 
is spoken exchi-sivcly in tlie towns, 
and practically all speak that lan- 
guage as well ns Slav. 

Wener Lake, see VK.vitli. 

Wonlock Beds, a series of rock- be- 
longing to tlio upper Silurian nin-. 
To it belongs Dudley LInie-tone, ii 
fos-silifcroiis Silurian limestone cbli lly 
developed near the town ot Jludley. 

Wonsloydalo Peerage, so called 


^ _ ___ __ , reei.igc, 

Kear East W. is’ Wemyss Castle, once I after Sir .lames Parke, Baron Wens- 
occupied by Mary Queen ot Scots. ( Icydale, a Judge of the court of 
POTI (19111 6123. icxcheqnor, who wil= created a lifc- 

Wen a term popularly applied to i peer in 1856. The Iloiisi- of Lords 
anr small superficial tumour, and I protested that the privilege of 
more particularlv to sebaceous cysts. I the crown to elect Ilfe-pwrs had 


These an 
ot the du 
and the c * , 

gland by 

and the * ” . , 

They may be removed by maimig u 
free incision and clearing out the 

''^^enceslaus, or WenzeL was Buko 
of- Bohemia about 928-936. Being 
converted to Cl\risti*inlty, uc eii* 


a disuse, and it n-vived tbe 
peers might at the wi-ti 
• ■ wn be outmiinbeix'd in the 
life-peers. Wcnsleydale 
lingly created a pi-er In tall 
iiuiie. v;mce then a certain miinber 
of Lords of Appeal In Ordinary have 
been cn-ated otllcinl Ilfe-jHi-rs. 

Wentwortli, Thomas, see Snt.yr- 
ronp, Tuom.ss Wr.xnvouTTi, first 
Eaul or. 
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Werdau, a tn. ol Sasonv, GennanT, ' of Minerals, he V>ecanie pro- 

on the PieLsse, 5 m. N.W. o£ Zmckau, i tc-ssor of inineraloL'y at Freibnrj in 
vrith textile and chemical industries, ! 1775. He v.-as also keeper of the 
iron foundries, etc. Fop. 20.821. : Cabinet of Natural Historj' and coun- 

Werden, a tn. of Rhenish Pnissia, ! cillor of the mines in Saxony, 
on the Ruhr, 16 m. N'.E. of Dussel-! Werner, Friedrich Ludwigr Zacharias 
dorf, irith manufs. of cloth, paper, j <1768-1823), a German dramatic poet 
silk, and shoes. It has coal mmesjand priest, born at Elonigsber? in 
and stone quarries. Pop. 12,741, (Prussia, iniile at the university of 
WerdoM, a viL of Westphalia, Konigsberg, lie came under the in- 
Prussia, in the circle of Altena, 25 m. ! fluence of Rousseau’s teaching and 
E. of Barmen, with iron and steel I bc-came an ardent romanticht. In 
factories. Pop. 9S10. ; 1811 he was converted to the Roman 

Weregild. In Anglo-.Saxon times a ; Catholic Church, and three years later 
monov compensation for murder or j was ordained priest and became a 
mansfauchter. W. was first intro- i popular pulpit orator in Vienna. His 
duccd into Gaul by the conquering'. Dcr I'ierundzucanzigsle FebimardSlH) 
Franlts, and then into Britain by the j set the fashion of v.-riting ‘ fate traze- 
Saxon invaders. By this system j dies.' His other v.-orto include Die 
every man’s life had a fixed pecuniary i Sokne dor Thais, 1803; Martin Luther, 
value called the W., and the 1 1806; and Tfanda, ISIO. See Eire? by 
amount was graduated according to i Schulz (1841) and Poppenberg (1893). 
the rank of the person slain ; for Wemigerode, a tn. in the prov. of 
example, a churl’s value was fixed at! Saxony, Prussia, at the foot of the 
200 .s. ; a lesser tliane, 600 s. ; a king’s j Harz Mts., 43 m. S.W, of Jlagdoburg. 
thane. 1200 s. ; an ealdorman, 2400 e. : It contains the fine chateau of the 
an aetheling or prince, 3600 s., and a 1 princes of Stolberg-Wcmigcrode, with 
lung 7200 s. The W. of a murdered i its valuable librarj'. Pop. 18.360. 
freeman was payable as compensa-l Werther, see Goethe, Johanx 
tion U) his kin; that of a serf was i W olfgaxo. 

paid to his ma,ster. j Wesel, a tn, and fortreas, West- 

Wero-V/oll, sec LYC.vNTHEOPr. 1 phalia, Prussia, at the confluence of 
Werfl, Adriaen van der (1059-1722). ' the Rhine and t)ie Lippe, 40 m. S.W. 
a Dutch painter. He lived chiefly at of ilunster, has manufactures of wire, 
Rotterdam, devoting himself to lead, and other metal goods, potterj-, 
genre and portraiture, and in 1096 . cement, and .soap. Pop. 24,453. 
he was appointed court painter to the 1 Weser, one ol the largest rivers of 
Elector Palatine. I Germany, formed by the junction of 

Werff, Peter van der (1005-1718), ! the Werra and the Fulda, the latter 
a Dutch painter, and brother of ' of wliich rises in the Rhonegebirge 
.\driacn van der W. He concerned ' in Bavaria. From the junction at 
lilmself mainly -.vith portraiture and ■ Munden the river flows towards the 
dome.'tic scenes. North Sea into which it falls after a 

Wergeland.HendrikAmoldus (1806- ! course of 225 m. 

45), a Norwegian poet, bom at- Wesley, Charles, see Wesley, 
Cliristiansand. .-titer passing tlirough ■ Joiix. 

the university, he puhlbhed a Euccess - 1 Wesley, Charles (1757-IS3I), and 
ful dramatic satire. His friends called ' Samuel (1766-1837), sons of Rev. 
him tlie ‘ BiTon ol Norivay.' W. Ctiarles W. of Bristol, nephen-s of the 
entered ttie clerical profession in 1829, famous Rev. John W., both cele- 
hut in 1834 rc.'igned Tlie sentiments brated musical prodigies. Charles 
cxpicssed in a poem entitled Creation, was a good organist, and left Eb; 
Man and the Messiah, were deemed organ concertos, a drama, Eongs, 
incompatible witli bi.s tacred calling, anthems, and other compositions. 
He was ai>pointed keeper of the uni- Samuel wTote an oratorio, Ruth, at 
versity library, and in 1840 keeper eight, became one of England’s finest 
ol the N'omegian archives. A col- organists, and devotsd considerable 
lected edition in 9 vols. of his works ' energy to popularising J. S. Bach, 
was begun in 1851. i Wesley, John (1703-91). a metho- 

Wcrmehkirchen, a tn. of Rhenish ■ dist, was a younger son of cainuel W., 
Pni-.'ia, 20 m. S.E. of D ii-scldorf, ' rector of Epworth and Wroot. and 
with textile indu-tries and cigar author of many poems. He was 
factories. Pop. 16,376. : educated at Charterhouse, London, 

Weme, a com. in Westphalia, Prus- ' and Christ Church, Oxford, and took 
Bla, in the circle ol Bochum, with holy orders in 1725. He served his 
iron. Eteel, and chemical worlts. Pop. ■ father as curate at Wroot from 1727- 
16.898. I 29, and then returned to the univer- 

Wemer, Abraham Gottlob (1750- 1 Eity as tutor in Lincoln College, which 
1S17), a geologist, was bora at ' position he retained for six years. At 
elirau in Lmatla. Having written ; Oxford, his younger brother, Charles 
a treati-e On the liTtcmal C’/ioroc- * (1707-SS), had formed a small 
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Westborough 


group of undergraduates who fol- 1 Ine (G88-72G) tho Mercians .v. 
lowed yeiw strictly the ordinances of feated at Bnrford (752?nnd a code 
toe church and were dubbed hy their Jaws driuvn up. Echort 
fnends - methodists.’ W. joined the; who had spent his with in erUc at 
its leader. Soon ) the court of Charles the GrcU re- 
after hiB father’s death in 1735, he stored W. to ifi former pS’niTd 
went to America to take charge of ultimatelv- coniiuered the whole of 
the Georgian mission, but m the fol- England. Ho defoated the men of 

lowm;? 3 ’ear retired from the charge ^ ■ 

owing to his being involved in IcgaJ 
proceedings consequent upon his 


having repelled one of his congrega- 
tion from the communion* On his 
return he came under tlio influence of 
Peter BohJer, a Moravian, and be- 
came a momher of that society’s 
chapel at Ketter Lane, London; but 
in 1740 he broke off his connection | 
with it. In toe previous year he had 


Cornwall in SIo and ^‘hT.subducdMer- 
cia (S2.7-2.q), annexed Kent, .Shsecx, 
and Esso.x.aud before S28 was noknnw- 
ledged overlord by ail tlie peoples S. 
of the Tweed. Her territory wn? 
increased and her power strengthened 
under Alfred b/.r.). Consult Klton, 
Oriitins of f.nnlish fHsforp. 

West, Benjamin (173S-1S20), an 
historical painter, boni at Spring- 
field, Pcnnsylvanin. lie began por- 


begun field-preaching and had opened I trait painting at sixteen, and pro 


a Jlethodist chapel at Bristol. He 
preached all over the comitry and 
was especially successful wth the 
poorer classes, who were less in touch 
with the Established Church than the 
well-to-do. It was not until 1784 
that W. executed the ‘ deed of de- 
claration,’ from which dates tlie ho- 
ginning of modem Metliodism. He 
ivrote many books and pampldcts, 
and himself eolleotod his pro.'io works 
(1771-74) in thirty-two volumes. W.’s 
Journals are the best authority for his 
career, but " ■ ' ’ ' — 

Coke and " 

(1701-93), I 

Wesley, i ' ■ • . ■ 

was like liii 

the finest organist of his day ; his ap- 
pointments Included Hereford Cathe- 
dral (1833-35), Leeds parish church 
(1842-49), and Gloucester Catlicdral 
(1865-76). He left much magnifi- 
cent church music, anthems, services, 
and organ pieces, and tlio fine work 
The ll’ilderness, his best-known com- 
position. 

Wesleyan Methodist Churches, see 

MKTHODlSJf. . 

Wessex (O.E. Wesl-seaxe,^ West 
Saxons), an ancient kingdom in S.l' . 
Britain, founded by the W. Saxons or 
Gewissas, under Cerdio and his son. 


dneed Ids ‘ Death of Socrates,' hot in 
17G0 went to Italy to study, and 
settled in London in 1703. Here ho 
came under tlio notice of George HI. 
and soon acquired a great rcpulntlon 
tor his historical and religious suh- 
jeets; indeed, so high was he In favour 
tliat on the death of Reynolds ho iras 
made president of the Royal .\ra- 
demy. Among his pictures nre 
' Christ healing the Sick ’ nnd ' Tlio 
Death of Wolfe.’ He wa.s tlio fipit to 
abandon the Greek and Roman and 
Introduce modern co.stumo into liB- 
toricnJ painting. 

West Africa, British, see GAMiil.t, 
Gold Coast, Niokiua, Siukiia 
Leo.ve. 

West Africa, French, see DAilo.Mpr, 

ni-IVVt, 


extended his kingdom beyond Hainp 
shire and over tlie Is. of Wight. Ijis 
son, Ceawlin (560-91), was a warlike 
king and made roiieatcd Inroads upon 
Ms British neighbours. In o91 hjs 

Ccaw- 
• , The 

territory ho had 

the Thames was seized by the Mcr- 
oians, and Wessex ceased to ho n 
powerful state. In the 7th 
the W. Saxons were converted to 
Christianity. During the reign of 


FKENCn CONO" 

Irony Coast, > 

West Africa, i ■ . " ‘ ■ 

South-West ’ ■ ■ 

'ToaoiJiNi). 

West Africa, Portuguese, see A.v- 
OOLA, Poutuouese Quixea. 

West Africa, Spanish, .ire Fnn- 
NANPO Po, Rio DU OKO, Sl’.l.VISII 
Guinea. 

Wostnll, Richard (1760-1836). nn 
Eiigil.sli genre painter, horn In Hert- 
ford, apprenticed to nn engraver on 
silver in 1779, and entered tlie selioolfl 
of the Rovnl .\catlemy in 1785. Ho 
was best known ns a bool! lUu-trulor. 
Among lil.s liisforical -painting-' in 
water colour.-’ tlio best an- : ‘ -Mary 
Queen of Scots going to L.xeonllon 
and ’ Jacob and Esau.’ He heeainc 
a rovnl awidemlelnn in 1701. 

West Allis, a hanking po-t vll. oi 
.Mllwankoo co., Wl.'Con.rin. U.S.A., 
iiicorporate'd In 1006. Pup. (1010) 
6645. 

West Bay City, see Bay CitV. 

West Berwick, a tn. in Columbia 
Peimavlvanla. i;.S..\.-. Ineor- 
porated in 1002. Pop. (1910) 5512. 

Westborough, a tn. in \\orc'‘>tef 
CO.. Ma.ssiic!iusolte, C.S.A., 32 in. 


CO, 

S.W. of Boston 


It liim a state 
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lunatic asylum, and manufs. of 
slioes, leather and straw goods, 
carpets, etc. Pop. (1910) 541G. 

West Bromwich, a pari., municipal, 
and CO. bor. of Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, 5 m. N.W. of Birmingham. It is 
a busy industrial town in the heart 
of the ‘ Black Country,’ with manufs. 
of hardware, iron goods, bricks, etc. 
Pop. (1911) 08,345. 

Westbrook, a tn., Cumberland co., 
Maine, U.S.A., 4 m. N.W. of Port- 
land; ha.s paper, sUk, and cotton mills. 
Pop. (1910) 8281. 

Wostbury, a market tn. of Wilt- 
shire, England, 4 m. S.S.E. of Trow- 
bridge. It has a fine old church with 
historic associations, and its mauufs. 
include woollens, clothing, and iron 
goods. Pop. (1911) 3433. 

Westbury, Richard Bothell, Baron 
(1800-73), Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, bom at Bradford-on-Avon. He 
was elected fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford (1819), was called to 
the bar at the Middle Temple (1823), 
and became leader of the Cliancory 
bar (1841). He entered parliamcntas 
Liberal representative for Aylesbury 
(1851), and in the following year was 
returned by Wolverhampton, bocom- 
tag Solicitor-General ( 1 852 ), Attorney- 
General (1850), and Lord Clianoellor 
(18G1). He delivered judgment in the 
famous Essays and Itevicvis case of 
1863. See Life by T. A. Nash. 

West Calder, a tn. and par., Mid- 
lothian, Scotland, 15 m. S.W. of 
Edinburgh; coal, ironstone, and lime- 
stone are worked. Pop. 3000. 

West Chester, a bor. and co. seat of 
Cliester co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
25 in. W. of Philadelphia; has large 
market gardens and dairy farms, and 
manufs. agricultural implements. 
Pop. (1910) 11,707. 

Westcott. Brooke Foss (1825-1901), 
Bishop of IJurham, bom at Birming- 
ham. lie took holy orders in 1851, was 
made canon of Peterborough (1809), 
mgius professor of divinity at Cam- 
bridge (1870), chaplain to Queen Vic- 
toria (1870). canon of Westmin.stcr 
U883). and Bishop of Durham (1890). 
Ho edited the N.T. in Greek with Dr. 
Hort (1882), and ivrotc: History of the 
Aeie Testament Canon, 1855; Intro- 
“''Cf'on to the Study of the Gosyels, 
1800; Herelation of the Risen Lord, 
1881; Social Aspects of Christianity, 
1887, etc. See Lives by B. F. West- 
cott (1903) and J. Clayton (1900). 

Westerly, a tn. of Washington co., 
Hhode Is., U.S.A., on tbo Pawcatuck 
H.; with woollen and cotton mills . 
Pop. (1910) 8090. 

Western Australia (Wostralia, for- 
“tbriy Swan River Settlement), a 
BririBh erouTi colony (settled about 
18.,9) andfitato (1901) of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. It is bounded E. 


by S. Australia and the Northern 
Tcrritxiry, N.W. and S. by the Indian 
Ocean. It extends W. of 129’ E. 
long., Ihe most westerly point, in- 
cluding islands off the coast, being 
Dirk Hartog Is., off Shark’s Bay ; 
and forms about a third of the 
continent, its area being about 
976,920 sq. m. The coast-lino is in- 
dented, but has few good natural har- 
bours; Fremantle, port of the capital, 
Perth, on the Swan, is the best. 
Westralia forms part of ‘the great 
Austral plain,’ and is largely plateau 
land with little vegetation in the in- 
terior. A succession of small moun- 
tain chains border the W. and S.W. 
coast, the Stirling, Darling, Herschel, 
and Victoria ranges being the chief, 
while in Kimberley district (N.) are 
the King Leopold, M’Clintock, and 
other ranges. There are few large 
rivers or permanent lakes. Besides the 
Swan may be mentioned the Black- 
wood, JIurchison, Gascoyne, Ash- 
burton, Fortescue, Fitzroy, and Ord 
(in order from S.W. to N.E.). 'The 
temperature varies considerably, Dec. 
to Feb. being the hottest montlis, but 
in general the climate is healthy. The 
E. division contains large deserts — 
the Great Victoria Desert (S.). Gibson 
(central), and Great Sandy (N.) — 
with dense scrubs of acacia and 
spinifex (porcupine grass). There are 
fine forests S.W. and W., abounding 
in all kinds of eucalyptus gums 
(jarrah, karri, tuart, wandoo, red 
gum), sandalwood (Sanialum cygno- 
rum), baobab, mangroves, and mallet 
trees (used in tanning), and palms. 
(For further details of its botany and 
zoology, see Austbaua.) The best 
grazing and agricultural land comes 
S. of Gcraldton. The crops include 
wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, and 
various fruits (peaches, grapes, 
lemons, oranges). Sheep, cattle, pigs, 
goats, and other live stock are reared. 
Camels are used in parts as bea.sts of 
burden. Gold, timber, wool, peari- 
shells, hides, and pearls (mainly from 
oyster-beds off Cossack) are the chief 
exports. The principal gold-fields are 
Kimberley and Pilbarra (N. and 
N.W.; discovered 1882), Peak Hill 
and Murchison (W.); YUgam district 
(188-'. ^ ’ w las (S., 

189: . Black 

tin, , , eopper, 

limestone, and ironstone arc also 
found. The Spanish and Portuguese 
were the first explorers here, the 
Dutch followed in the 17th century 
and called the country ‘ New 
Holland.’ The 17th to 19th cen- 
turies saw numerous explorations of 
Tasman (1044), Dampicr (1088), Van- 
couver (1791), Eyre (l841), the 
Forrests (1870). The present governor 
(1913) is Sir G. Strickland, and there 
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is a Legislative Council of Uiirty, 
elected for sis years; and a Lepisla- 
tive Assembly of fifty, elected for 
three years. Both men and women 
have the franchise. Pop. 311,282. 
See works by Favenc (1SS7), Calvert 
(1894, 1897), Chambers (1897), 

Fivlenue (1901). Taunton (1903). 

Western Daily Press (Bristol). The 
pioneer provincial newspaper of tlie 
W. of England, founded in ISoS. Its 
political views are Liberal Inde- 
pendent. It is one of the chief re 
presentatives of the commercial and 
agricultural life of the western 
counties. 

Westfield: 1. A tn. of Hampden 
CO., Massachusetts, U.S.A., 9 m. W. 
of Springfield: with manufs. of 
bicycles, cigars, whips, paper, ma- 
chinery, etc. Pop. (1910) 16,014. 
2. A tn. of Union co., New .lersey, 
U.S.A., 7 m. W. bv S. of Elizabeth. 
Pop. (1910) 6420. 

West Flanders, a prov. of Belgitun, 
lying N. and E. of Franco, and 
bormded on the N.W. by the North 
Sea. With B. Flanders it was in- 
corporated with the newly formed 
kingdom of Belgium in 1831. The 
surface is flat, and tlio soil well culti- 
vated for agricultural purposes. Its 
capital is Bruges. Area 1249 sq. m. 
Pop. 380,000. 

Wostgate-on-Soa, a watoring-placo, 
Sent, England, 2 m. W. by S. of 
Margate. Pop. (1911) 30()0. 

West Ham, a pari, and co. bor. of i 
Essex, England, and an eastern 
suburb of London. It adjoins East 
Ham. Pop. (1911)289,030. 

West Hartlepool, sec Hartlepooi,. 
West Haven, a tn.. New Haven co., 
Connecticut, U.S.A., separated from 
New Haven by the West R.; has 
manu/s. of tools, inotor*bont<s, and 
musical instruments. Pop. (1910) 
85-t3. , 

West Hoboken, a tn. of Hudson co.. 
New Jersey, U.S.A., about 2 m. W. 


West 

is divisible into three groups; (i,e 

Greater JmtfilesconsrstingofCub.aand 

and its ■ ■ nn ] 

Puerto ■ 'iy" 

Bahamas, which arc entirely Britl-h- 
and the Lesser AntUles, which are 
divided among the United Kingdom 
France, Denmark, the Nothcrl.amb 
Venezuela, and the United States 
Selief and hvdroaraphn. ~Tlic 
Bahamas are partly of coral fonm- 
tion and generally low. There b 
practically no running water, though 
thcrcaroamplo underground snpidii's. 
In the W. of Cuba arc the Sierra de 
los Orgnnos reaching a hoiglit of over 
2500 ft., and at the extreme c.astcra 
end of the island Ls a range of mmm- 
tains facing S., the Sierra Maestre 
(4000 ft. mean altitude), but the 
island is divided into two parts bv a 
large marshy depression 47 m. wide, 
between the N. and S. coast. In con- 
sequence of Cuba being largely com- 
posed of limestone tlio drainage 1 j 
partl.v underground, and ninny rivers 
are lost in swamps. IILspanibla (8an 
Domingo and Haiti) is gciienilly 
mountainous, the highest summit e.v 
ceeding 10,000 ft. Puerto Rieo is an 
elevated plateau with a largo iininber 
of rivers. In Jamaica the nine .Kts. 
e.vceed 7000 ft,, but in the centra iiud 
W. Is a limestone plateau with deep 
valleys with sclf-contnined drainage. 
S. of Puerto Rico the islands form a 
deeply submerged mountain ridgn 
separating the Caribbean Sea from 
the Atlantic Ocean. This Ls generally 
mountainous and partly voleanie, 
and is covered with dense forests. 

Clinialc, — There is considerable uni- 
formity of temperatmu througliout 
the year. A double rainy season 
generally occur.s in Jlay and October. 
Fcbnmry and Jfarch bcliig the driest 
months. 

Ethnalopi/ and rclipion. — Negroes 
have largely increased since their 


of New York, mid ndioining Jersey I omancipatioii, and quite two-llftlis of 

atyandHobok '■ ' ' 

are .silk and emb 
35.403. 

Westhoughtor . ' 

England, situa 

and Wigan, 5 r , - 

are large collierie 
Pop. (1911) 15,C 

West Indies, a ■ , 

ing from the 

America) to within V ni. oi wio 
of Venezuela (S. Amonca). It was so 
called by Columbus in 
believed that the islands <-ho 

western limits of India. The total 
area is nearly 100,000 sq. m., of which 
72,000 sq. m. are independent, l-.Juj[ 

British, 3750 United State^ 13o0 
French, 430 Netherlands, HO Danish, 
and 90 Venezuelan. The archipelago 


now negroes 
■ Ls been also a 
■ . ■ ' coolies from 

. nthoplanta- 
Piiorto Hleo 
■ ty, Imt they 
In the other 
actically the 
• ■ ■ icgro. The 

. otestnnt, Imt 
) tho religion 

is Roman Catholic, tlio people being 
of Spanish descent. In Jamaica and 
tho other Rrltish islands ttic whites 

arc of British descent. 

Pmluciions . — Tho flora of the W. 
Indies is of great variety and riolmess. 
The sugar cane and tobacco plant arc 
oxtensivelv grown, and among other 
crops are beans, peas, rice, maize, anil 



Westinghouse oil Westminster 

Guinea com. Forests are numerous gcther constitute the British metro- 
and ivide-sprcjadins, and produce polLs, is also, perhaps, the most im- 
valuable woods and delicious fruits, portant, for it contains the royal 
Palms are in prcat variety, and there residence, the houses of the le^iria- 
are several species of Rum-producin^ ture. the supreme courts of law, the 
trees. Some locust trees have been chief public offices of the executive 
estimated to have attained an acre of government, and the magnificent 
4000 years, and are of immense height abbey church of St. Peter, in which 
and bulk. There are few mammals, some of the noblest and greatest of 
but there are plenty of wild dogs and Englishmen have been interred. The 
pigs, as well as opossums, musk- 1 city appears to have owed its origin 
rats, and armailillos. Water-fowl and | to a church erected here by the Saxon 
various kin'ls of pigeons are in abund- 1 king Sebert (or Saebyrht) and dedi- 
ance, and there are many parrots and I cated to St. Peter. Sebert died 
humming birds. Among domestic j about GIG. This church appears to 
animals mules are largely reared, I have been destroyed by the Danes 
and. where possible, cattle-breeding L= about the time of Alfred, but it was 
practised. Goats abound, and largo rebuilt by Dun.=tan in the reipm of 
Uock.s of sheep are kept. Pop. about Edgar and established about 95S as a 
G,500,000. ,S'ce articles relating to Benedictine abbey. In the reign of 
the various islands. Edward the Confessor W. was the 

Westinghouse Brake, sec Bhakk. re=idenco of royalty, and Edward’s 
Westland, western coast prov,, palace seems to have been on or near 
South Is., New Zcaland,lying between the site of the present house.s of Par- 
thc Southern Alps and the Pacific liament. This monarch rebuilt the 
Ocean, and between Grey TL in the abbey church with great magnifi- 
N. and Big Bay in the S. Area 4040 ccncc. and. on his decease, was in- 
sq. m. There are extensive gold terred within its walls. After the 
deposits and some coal. Chief towns. Conquest, Westminster continued to 
Grej-mouth and Hokitika. Pop. be the usual residence of the Kings of 
14,700. England, and in the abbey church of 

Westmann Islands, lie off the S. St, Peter they were usually crowned, 
coast of Iceland. Many of them arc V/Uliam Rufus buUt a hall as a ban- 
uninhabited. The chief Industry is queting-room to the palace, and this, 
fishing. Pop. about 1400. restored by Richard I., Is the prc=ent 

Westmeath, an inland co., prov. W. Hall. Henry III, began to ro- 
lAiinster, Ireland, bounded N. by build the abbey church of St. Peter, 
Cavan, S. by Eng’s co., E. by Jfeath, having caused the ancient edifice of 
and W. by Roscommon, The surface Edward the Confcs=or to be pulled 
is varied and is some 250 ft. above down in 1245. He had previously 
sea-level; it is a county of loughs, and built a new Lady Chapel. This 
contains .“ome very fine sccnerj-. ’The chapel was replaced by the more cx- 
largest of these is Lough Reo on the i tensive and costly structure now 
.Shannon, others include Lough I known as Henry VII. ’s chapel. 
Sheclin and Lough Kinalc. There ate : This was the last important altera- 
no great elevations, the greatest | tion or addition made to the ahbey 
heights being Knocldaydo (795 ft.) 'until early in the 17th century, 
and Hill of Ben (710 ft.). The prin- 1 when the W. towers were rebuilt 
cipal rivers are the Shannon, the ■ under the direction of Sir Christopher 
Inny, and the Boyne with their tribu- 1 Wren. Since that time much rc-nova- 
tarits. The Royal Canal cuts through | tion has been carried out, but no 
the county, affording easy communi - 1 additions have been made. The ex- 
cation wnth Dublin. Agriculture is the ' treme length of the abbey Is 530 ft. 
staple industry and dairy farming is : 9 in. The extreme breadth is 220 ft., 
largely carried on. Some friezes and i the length of the nave is 154 ft., and 
coarse woollen materials are manu- 1 its height 105 ft. The height of the 
factured. The loughs are famous for ' towers is 225 ft. The city has an 
their trout fishing. The chief towns ' area of 2503 acres and a pop. (1911) of 
are AtlUone and Mullingar, the 1G0.277. 

county town. The county returns I Westminster, Dukes of, the first to 
two members to parliament. The ■ hold this title was Hugh Lupus Gros- 
county contains a number of interest- ' venor (1825-99), who was created 
ing encampments, and the ruins of ' Duke of W. in 1874. He was the 
Multifamliam Abbey (123G1 are note- ‘ grandson of Robert Grosvenor, 2nd 
worthy, on account of the tower Earl Grosvenor (17C7-1845), upon 
which Is 93 ft. high. The area of the whom the title of Marque.=s of West- 
county is 70S sq. m. Pop. (1911) ' minster was bestowed in 1831. ’The 
59,812, decreasing through emigra- • present holder of the title is Hugh 
tion. I Richard Arthur Gro.=venor (6. 1879), 

Westminster, City of, the largest of the grandson of the first Duke and 
the twc-nty-cight boroughs which to- , the son of Victor Alexander, Earl 
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Groavenor. .The family is descended 
from the Grosvenora of Eaton, neat 
Chester, and traces its origin back to 
the conQuest. 

Westminster Assembly of Divines 
a Puritan assembly, which sat from 
Aug. 1643 to Feb. 1649, in order ‘ to 
confer and treat among themselves of 
such matters and things toucliing and 
concerning the Liturgy, discipline and 
government of the Church of Eng- 
land, or the vindicating and clearing 
of the doctrine of the same.’ On 
April 20, 1644, it submitted to Par- 
liament its Diredoru for PubUc IFor- 
sMp, while the first part of its Con- 

/^sjoa o/Foiffi was presented in Oct. . — „„ 

1644. Both these documents and the The area is 790 sn. m. 

Shorter and Larger Catechisms were! S3 575. 
ratified and approved by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
and still remain the authorised stan- 
dards of that establishment. The 
Assembly also attempted to set up 
a Presbyterian system of church 
government in England, but all 
its work was swept aivay at the Re- 
storation. 

Westminster Gazette, the leading 
London Liberal evening daily paper, 

established in 1892 by the late Sir place of Sonicrsetsiiirc, Engiami, on 
(then Jlr.) George Neivnes. Its out- the Bristol Clinnncl. at the fool o( 


Westphalia 

wttle being nuscd in large numbers- 
Oats ^ the mnm crop: granite, slate, 
and limestone are quarried and lead 
is louDd. TiiO aiv 

unimportant, and include woollen 
gMds, paper, and bobbin making. 
The principal towns are Appicbv. liie 
county town, and Kendal*, the couutv 
returns two members to pariiamcaf. 
There arc ancient castles at Appicbv, 
Brongh, and other places, and the 
ruins of Shop Abbey. W. suffered 
from the invasions of the Scots in 
ancient times, Appleby being twice 
saoked and burnt. During the Civil 
tVar the county was rovnlist, but 
later espoused the Jacobite eati-^e. 

Pop. (1911) 

West New York,a tn. in Hudson co.. 
New Jersey, U.S.A.. connebted bv 
ferry with Now York. Its ole'j 
manufactures are silk, sugar, cottoiS 
seed oil. and rubber. Pop. (lOlm 
13,560. 

Weston, a parish and village of 
Somersetshire, England, 2 m. N.W. of 
Bath, of whieli it practically forms ii 
suburb. Pop. (1911) 5000. 
Wcstonysuper-Mare, a watering- 


standing features were the strong and 
omiaeatlrsecsoaaMe Ironk-psgo aztl- 
oles on the dominant political issue 
of the day; the brilliant cartoons of 
‘ F.C.G.’ (see Gooi®, Francls Oar- 
E0THBES), and the masterly reviews in 
the Saturday edition of literature, 
fine arts, and other matters of current 
interest. Mr. E. T. Cook was its first 
editor, but retired after a few years in 
favour of Sir. J. A. Spender, one of the 
foremost Liberal political uTitora of 
the day. The W. G. is now owned by 
a group of leading Liberals. 

Westmorland, a N. co. of England, 
bounded on the N.W. by Cumberland, 
S. and W. by Lancashire, and E. by 
Yorkshire. W. comprises a con- 
siderable part of what is knorvn as the 
fell country and also of tbo lake dis- 
trict. The mountainous region, with 
its great tracts of moorland, affords 
some magnificent scenery and in- 
cludes the heights of Cros.sfcll (3000 
ft.), Milboume Forest (2780 ft.), Hcl- 
veUyn (3118 ft.), and many others; 
while the lakes include Windermere. 
Ullswatcr (tn part), Grasmere, and 
Hawes Water. The principal rivere 
are the Eden, running through 
what is knowm as the Yale of Eden, 
the Lune, and the Kent Througb-j 


Worleburv- Hill, ISJ m. S.W. of 
Bristol. The £<jim has a Stic esplan- 
ade and public gardens, potterie.s, 
mineral springs, and flshcrie.s. Pop. 
(1911) 23,205. 

West Orange, a tn. of Esses co.. 
New Jersey, ti.S.A,. adjoining Orange 
co., and 13 m. W. of New York City. 
It was only clmrfrred ns a town in 
1900. There aro phonograph, lawn- 
mower, and felt-hat mnnufuolun-s. 
Pop. (1910) 10,980. 

Westphalia, a prov. of Pnissla, 
bounded on tho N. o.v Hanover, on the 
— • - . 1 T ijniiover. 

Ilcvie- 

«. . Ibo B. 

uuu r?.\v. ov Aru.'-j*. ■*'•.. I an ami 
tho Rhino Province, and on the 
N.W. by tho Netherlands. It has 
an area of 7801 sq. rn. and a 
length and breadth of about 130 m. 
The S. of tbo province Is mouiitalmins. 
being diversified by the iSehleferge- 
birge nnd the hills of .'Snuerlnml. and 
farther N. occur tho Erzcgeblrge and 
the Teiitoburger Wald, on each "Ide of 
which lie portlon-s of tho great plain 
of N. Germany. On the ii.W. H the 
wide • hay ’ of Minister, and on tlie 
N.E. tho valleys of tho Wcscr and the 
Werro. Other rivers arc the Kins. 


out Urn lake mstSet there are erSgs Llppe. Ruhr. Pieg. Eder and VeehU- 
and swirs and also a number of I The climate is Icmpcmto e.veept In 
beautiful waterfalls. The climate isi theS.. whlcIi tscohl in winter and has 
for the most part cold and wet, and' a heavy rainfall. Has is extouslM-l' 
Liy atout hall of the co. is under cul- grown, in add^^t on to gnd” 


tivation, and of this the grrotor part kinds, 
is doToted to pasturage, sheep and 'and beans 


, liemp, potatoes, js-n.s, 
and swine are ivared in 
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lazT^c vnmh'irs for VTcstphslisn hum-. < of Caefloban connected hj etcamer 
The breeding of horses is al-o carried . ■aith Glasrorr and LiverrjooL The 
on and tiic rearing of cattle and goafc= ; chief indnstrr agriculture. Pop. 
is important- But the a-raJth of the; (1911) 3t00, 2. A tn. on the tV. coast 
province lies in its minerals, of ■svhich • of South Is., Nerr Zealand. It has a 
the chief are coal and iron; the for-’ fine harbour and is a shipping port for 
mcr being found in the great Ruhr, coal and gold. Pop. -JO&O. 
coalfield, ■n-hich extends from the V/e$t Prussia, a prov. of Prussia, 
Phineland into the province as far as , situated in the >f.E. of the kingdom, 
Unna, the centre being Dortmund, ■ -.vith an area of 9SC2 sg. in- It is 
and there Is a .smaller coalfield in the ■ bounded on the N. bj the Baltic, S. 
K. at Ibhenburen, the latter occurring, bv Rmssian Poland and the prov. of 
in the -Schiefergebirge and the Ruhr • Posen, K. by E. Prussia, and \V. by 
coaiSeld- Beside^ these, zinc, lead,’ theprovs. of Brandenberg and Pome- 
cojiper, antirnon". quick-Silver, stone, J rania. The coast is indented bv the 
marble, .slate, and potter’s clay arel Gulf of Danziger, into srhicb the Vis- 
aiso vorked, and there are brine i tula Corrs. The province is divided 
syirings in the Heli-.reg, and mineral' into the t'.vo administrative districts 
springs at Erhtvelm, Lipp^Ijringe, : of Danzig and ilarieni^ erder, and 
Oeynhausen, and Driburg. Jfanu- i sends tv, cnty-t'.vo representatives to 
factures are cxien-stvely carried on. : the Lover House and thirteen to the 
notably iron and .=tee!, bra-s and ; Reichstag- Agriculture is the chief 
bronze, tin and Britannia metal, and; indu.stry, but there are many manu- 
needles at Dortmund, Hagen. Bo- , factures. Pop. l.Cll,i74. 
chum ABena, LserJohn. and Luden-| V/esinimile, a preparation conslst- 
teheid ; linen at Bielefeld, Herford, ; ing mainly of petroleum and am- 
llindcn, and Warendorf ; jute at; monia, -.vhieh is used as a road dust 
Bielefeld ; paper on the lover Lenne ; preventative. 

leather around Siegen; cotton goods , V/est Seneca, a tn. on Lake Erie, 
in the kV. Other manufactures are : EAi.A-, 4 m- H.E. of Buffalo. Pop. 
chemicai?, glass, sugar, sausages, and . (1910) 4005. 

cigars. Trade is facilitated by the, V/est SpringEeM, a tn- of Hampden 
kVeser, Ents, Ruhr, and Lippe, all of , co., Mas.‘achusett;, U-S.A-, on the 
vhieh are navigable, and the province ; Ojnnecticut R. It has railroad shops, 
1= also veil eqiiippcd vith good roads ! cigar and paper factories, etc. Pop. 
and railvays. V/. is divided into i (1910) 9224. 

three administrative divisions, Mun- ■' West Virginia, set VlBOnriA, West. 
star, Minden, and Amsberg, and has Westward Ho! a seaside resort of 
Mfinster for its capital. The province Devonshire, England, on Bideford 
vas constituted in lilo. Pop. Bay, 2j m. N.W. of Bideford. It 
4,12!!i,901, takes its name from Charles Kirigs- 

V/ert Pittston, a tn. of Luzerne co., ley’s noveL It lias a military college 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the .ausque- ^founded 1S74) and famoas golf-links 
banna It., 10 m. S.V/. of Scranton, on Braunton Burrotvs. 
has machine and cut-glaas vorLs. silk Wet, De, and V/ette, De, see Dn 
mills, and anthracite mines. Pop. Wim and De V/Emn 
(1910) CSie. V/etaskivin, a tn. of Alberta, 

V/est Point, a military post in Canada, 40 m. S. of Edmonton, the 
Orange co., U..S..1.., on the Hudson R., centre of an extensive farming region. 
90 m. N. or New York- TliC U..~.A. Pop. 4000. 

kBiitary .'cademy vas established V/etheral, a par. and viL of Cum- 
here in 1S02, and occupies an area of berland, England, on the Eden. 4 m. 
3- sq. m. It comprises barraelis for S.E. of Ckirlisle; has the ruim of a 
cadet.s, buildings for military exer- Benedictine ab’ney (lOiS). Pop. 
ch-cs, Tnv.scTUns, an observatory, (]911)35!:5. 

chai-el, and hospital. Tlie military Welherby, a market tn. of the W. 
library Ls one of the finest in existence. Fading of Yorkshire, England, on the 
and contains, in addition to its iO.OOO Wharfe, C m. S.E. of Harrogate; ha-; 
. veils., memorials to Edgar Allan Poe brewing industries and 'a cattle 
and F. M'bejil V/liistler, former cad- market. Pop. (1911) 1G,210. 
ets. West, Point vas occupied by the V/eiherell, Elizabeth, fee kVAErrEK, 
.kmcricans as a military post during SC-Sat:. 

the Revolution and was strongly for- V/etter, Lake, ete Vetter. 
tified- it was ai-.o. for a time, the, V/etteren, a market tn, of E. Flan- 
l!eadqu.artsr? of kVmbington, who ders pirov.. Belgium, on the Scheldt. 
rccor,umended it as a s-tc for a rnili- fe m. E.5.E. of Ghent: Ims textile 
tary scliooi, vhieh vas established as manufactures. Pop. 1C.590. 
early as jppj. Cou-stit^ition Ls. -.vas' V/ctlerhom, a mountain in the 
added to the po. t in 190S. , Bernese Oberland, Switzerland, E. of 

V/estpon : 1. .t seaport in Clew Grindelvald, about 12 m. from Inter- 
Bay, Mayo eo„ Ireland, 12 rn. S.W. • laken. It c-ons'ists of three i^eaks, of 
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which the middle, or Mttelhorn. Is 
the highest (12,166 ft.). The other 
Jnnrfrau 
and the Eosenliom (12,110 
mountain was ascended 
nrst in 18i4, and frequently since, the 
ascent being made from Grindelwald. 
The neighbourhood of the Wetterhorn 
IS particularly attractive to artists, 
the contrast between the bright pas- 
tures and the black precipices and 
dazzling snow ridges being remark- 
ably striking. 

Wettin, House of, a German reign- 
ing family dating from about the mid- 
10th century. It has given rise to 
several European royal houses. 
Ernest I. (17S4-1S44), who first as- 
sumed the title of ‘ Saxe-Cobiug- 
Gotha ’ (c. 1S26), was a descendant. 
Dedo I. (d. 1009), son of Dietrich 
(d. 9S2), first gained possession of tlie 
coimty of W. His son, Dietrich II., 
maiTied a daughter of the Jlargrave 
of Meissen. Under their grandson, 
Henry I. (d. 1103), the importance 
and extent of the dominions of the 
H. of W. increased greatly, lower 
Lusatia and the mark of Me" 
being recognised as possess 
Naumberg became their caj 
Conrad I. and his descendants 


marble is 


Wcydtn 

juarried. Tlie prindjul 


rulers from 1123-1288, when ' ' 

county and castle near the Saaie - ...... 

sold to the Archbishop of Magdeburg. ! received its first clmrter In 1318, It 
He retained them till the peace of I returns one member to parliament. 


towns are Werford (the county town), 
JNew Ross, and Euniscorthv. The 
county returns two members to p.ir- 
hament. There are a number of fine 
old rmns in the county, inelmlir.r 
Dunbrody Abbey, Fcrn.s Abbey, and 
the castles at Ferns and Enniscortbv. 
The area is 901 sq. m. Pop. (I'Jli) 
102,287. 2. A municipal bnr, and 

seaport, cap. of co. Wexford, Ireland, 
on the R. Slancy, its importance b 
mainly on account of the Inarbonr. 
which is formed by the cstunrv of the 
river, but Giving to a bar across tlie 
mouth big vessels are unable to enter 
at ebb tide, and in consequence the 
harbour of Rossinre was built and 
connected by rail with W. (S m.). The 
town contains the ruins of St. 
Sepulclire’s Abbey and some frag- 
ments of the old town iwills, and the 
barracks are on the site of an ancient 
castle : there are also some good 
modern buildings. The clilcf industry 
is shipbuilding, and tJiere are 
breweries, tanneries, and di.itillerie.s ; 
artificial manure, rope, and ngrioul- 
manufactured, 
litre of import- 
n was besieged 
gnrri.'‘oned by 
1 wns tlie liead- 
on of 1798. It 


Westphalia (1648); tlie Elector of 
Brandenburg then claimed them, and 
they were finally annexed to Prussia 
(Saxony). 

Wctzlar, a tn. of Rhine proy., Prus- 
sia, at the confluence of tlie Dill and 
Lalin, 64 m. N.E. of Coblenz by rail; 
has iron mines, foimdries, and manu- 
factures of gloves and optical iu- 
Goethe wrote licre the 
TVeriher, 1772. Pop. 


struments. 
Sorrows of 
13,400. 
Wexford : 


1. A maritime co., prov. 

Leinster, Ireland, bounded on the N. 
by Wicklow, S. and E. by St, George’s 
Chaimel, W. by Waterford and Kil- 
kenny. The surface is hilly in the N. 
and W., the greatest heights being 
reached in Mt. Leinster (2610 ft.) 
Blackstairs Mt. (2409 ft.). Owm; 
sandbanks the coast is danger 
and the only opening of importo 
is Wexford Harbour and Bay. w 
Waterford Harbour dirtdes it fi 
the county of that name in the b. 


Pop. (1911) 11,455. 

Wey, n riv. of Hampshire and 
Surrey, England, risc.s near Alton 
in Hampsliiro, and flows N’.E. pa.rt 
Godaiming and Guildford to join 
the Tliamcs at Woybridge. Length 
35 m. 

Woybridge, an urban dist., Surrey, 
England. 19 m. W.S.W. of London by 
rail, at tlio junction of Iho Wuy nrid 
the Tliaincs. W. is inntnly a ri-i- 
dcutinl town. The Brooklaini'i racing 
track wB.s ojiencd here in 1907, for 
motors nnd ueroplane.-i. I’op. (1911) 
6280. 

Woyburn, a tn. In Soiitliern Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, wliicli of nceiit 
rears lias groini considerably as a 

- !„i „,„i mdu.strlai centre-. 

lin route from llu- 
o Western Canada, 
dclpallty voted for 
■ )f $28,5.000 (or new 

'Tiio Clovclami 
impany have large 
cit they employ 200 

Uii; 


Viuc: 1- t« T7 

vrith^a^Ughtiiouse/and^furfcher inv m[o 

the S^tce Is., beyond which there is engines, stoves, etc. \\ . Is the he ul- 
n The principai rivei*s are i quarters of a hew land di.strjct 

the^B^X-IndTe §lancy, both ^q. m.) orgaMsed by the Dominion 
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are the ‘ Jlagi ’ triptych (1450), ‘ The >1845), an English politician, entered 
Crucifixion,’ ‘ Expulsion from Para- pariiament in 1797 as a moderate 
disc,’ and ‘ The Last Judgment ’ Tory, but ultimately voted for the 
(Prado (lallery), several Sladonnas, Reform Bill and became lord presi- 
and ‘St. Jolm the Baptist’ (Frank- dent of the council (1841) imder Peel, 
fort). See Life, in German, by Hasse Whamoliffe Meeting, so called after 
(1905). ' jits originator. Lord IVhamcliffe 

Weymouth and Melcombe Regis: (177C-lS45),isameetlngoftheBhare- 
1. A seaport, vatering-place, market- holders of a rallvray or any public 
town, and municipal borough. Dor- 1 company, summoned to obtain their 
sctsliirc, England, at the mouth of ( consent to a bill aCectlng their 
the Wey. 8 m. S. of Dorchester. W. i powers, under Standing Orders 62 to 
and M. R., on opposite banks of the 1 66 of the House of Lords, 
river, are connected by bridges. Wharton, a par., Cheshire, England, 
Wej'month Bay is shut in on the S. by near the R. Weaver, m. X. W. of 
the Isle of Portland. The clilef in- Middlewich ; has a largo salt in- 
dustries are the quarrying of Portland dustry, boat -building, and artificial 
stone, shipbuilding, sail and rope- manure manufs. Pop. (1911) 3300. 
making, brewing, and fishing. Pop. Wharton, Philip Wharton, Dulie of 
(1911) 22.325. 2. A towuship. Nor- (1698-1731), the only son of Thomas, 

folk co., Massachusetts, U.S.A,, 12 m. Marquess of ISTiarton, who died in 
S.S.E. of Boston, manuf.s. boots and 1715. Philip went abroad in 1716, 
shoes and nails. Pop. (1910) 12,895. and vowed allegiance to the Pre- 
■ Whale, the name for most of the tender, who created him Duke of 
memborri of the order Cetacea, which Northumberland and gave him the 
are relentlessly persecuted lor the Garter. In the following year he 
oU, whalebone, spermaceti, ivory, returned to England, and submitted 
etc., wliich they yield. Ws. are the tp George L, who created him Duke 
most thoroughly aquatic of all mam- of Wharton. He opposed the at- 
mals, the fore limbs being reduced to tainder of Atterbury (1723) and 
fln-like paddles and all external shortly after again joined the Pre- 
traces of the hind limbs having vir- tender, and later entered the Spanish 
tually disappeared. They occur in service and fought before Gibraltar, 
all seas and by loose attachment of •There is a biography by Lewis 
the ribs are able to expand the chest Melville (1913). 
and remain a long time under water, j Wharton, Thomas Wharton, Mar- 
When they rise to the surface, the ; quess of (1640-1715), a statesman, was 
heated air expelled condenses and ; a prominent supporter of the PlCvoIu- 
forms a column of spray. The tion of 16SS. He is the reputed author 
wlialebone Ws. still develop nidi- of Lilli Bulero, Bullcn-a-la. Ho was a 
mentary teeth before birth, but then . commissioner for the union with 
thc .“0 are displaced by a large number 'Scotland, 1706, and in that year was 
of llattened plates of bone or baleen given an earldom. Ho was lord- 
fring.'jd at the edges, which strain the lieutenant of Ireland from 1708-10, 
fooil from the w.ater. Wlialebone is when Addison was his secretary. He 
derived principally from the right was one of those who proclaimed 

W.. and being strong, light, and flex- Gcoige I. as King of England, and 

iblc lias many u.ses. Most Ws. are was rewarded with a marquisate. 
inoffensive creatures and generally Whately, Richard (1787-1863), an 
swim in herds. MTialebone Is absent archbishop of Dublin, bom in London 
from the toothed Cetacean.s, which and educated at Bristol and Oxford, 
include not only the dolphin, por- becoming a fellow of Oriel College, 

poise, and n.anvhal, but also the He was one of the founders of the 

cachalot, or sperm W., the bottle- Broad Church School, and favoured 
nose, and beaked V.'s. unsectarian religious education. 

V/hangaroi, a town, Wliangarci co.. Among his works are : Christian 
North Is., New Zealand, on Whan- Evidences, Peculiarities of the Chris- 
garei Bay, SO m. N.W. of Auckland ; dan Beligion, The Kingdom of Christ, 
produces coal, timber, and fruit. Lodic and Rhetoric. See Jane ^Vhate!y, 
Pop. 2500. Life and Correspondence; and Fitz- 

Wharf (Old Eng. hwerf, a turning- Patrick’s Memoirs. 
place or brcalnvater, from hiceorfan, Wheat, or Triticum, a grass, the 
to turn), a platform or bank used for origin of which has not been defln- 
loading and unloading goods from . Itely established. There are many 
vc.-scls in a harbour or river. , hundreds of forms in cultivation, and 

Wharfe, a riv., W. Riding of York- ' authorities classify them as rarietic-s 
shire, England, rises on Cam Fell, and ’ or sub-varieties of the three following 
fiow.s S.E. to join the Ouse near ! species: one-grained W. IT. mono- 
Cawood. Length GO m. icoccum), which possesses a flat short, 

WharncIilfe,Jamos Archibald Stuart compact ear; the two flowers of the 
Worlloy Mackenzie, first Baron (1776- spikelets produce only a single ripe 
XII S 
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grain. It is Fometimcs onltirnted on 
poor soils, in mountainous dLstricta 
of Central Europe. Polish Vr. (T. 
Polonieum) has amied glumes, which 
enclose all the flowers in the spikelct, 
onlj- two of which are fertile. The 
grain is large and very hard; tlie crop 
is gro;vn in Southern Europe, but is 
unsuited to British climate. Triti- 
cum saiitiim is divided into three 
races: (1) Ordinary ^elt IVs.. 

grown on poor soils, in Central 
Europe; (2) Two-grained spelt Ws., 
grown in S. Europe chiefly for the 
manufacture of starch; (3) T. sati- 
vum tenax, which has given rise to aU 
the most important varieties, clas- 
slfled in foiw sub-races, each of which 
is commonly regarded as a separate 
species. Hard or flint W. (T. durum) 
is grown aroimd the Sfediterranean 
cliiefly for maldng macaroni; Turgid 
or rivet AV. (T. turoidum) produces 
red grain with very tall still straw, 
used for thatching purpo.=es. The 
grain makes dark coloured flour, and 
is too poor in gluten for bread- 
making. Dwarf Ws. have short stiff 
straw with small grains; Common W. 
(T. vulgare) includes all more impor- 
tant varieties grown in tho great W. 
districts. Winter Ws. are sown in 
autumn, and spring varieties usually 
in February. Tho average yield in 
Britain is about 29 bushels per acre. 
For diseases see Bunt, Hessian FnT, 
Rust, and Sirur. Sec also Fr.otm. 
and Professor Pcrcival, Agrimdlural 
Botany. 

Wheatear, Fallow Chat, Fallow 
Finch, or Saxicola cenanthc, a summer 
mipwant to Britain, often arriving 
in February. It is about 0 in. long, 
grey on the upper parts uith a black 
streak from beak to car and pith 
black quiU feathers, wing coverts, and 
tail feathers. In fliglit a wliite 
patch on tho lower back and tail is 
conspicuous. The underparts arc 
white with a buff tinge on the breast. 
Its food consists cliiefly of insects, 
and towards the end the summer 
the birds, which are then plump and 
in good condition for tho migration, 
arc snared in considerable numbers 
for the table. 

Wheat Fly, see Hessian Fly. 

Wheatley, a par. and urban disk, 
W. Riding of Yorksliire. England, 

2 m. N.E. of Doncaster. Pop. (1911) 
c3G3. „ 

Wheaton, Henry (1785-1S4S), an 
■American jurist, born at Providence, 
Rliode Is. He was editor of The 
Xational Advocate in New York, 
practised there as justice of the 
marine court, was reporter for tlie 
United States supremo court, cliargo 
d’affaires at Copenhagen (1827-^), 
and minister at Berlin (1835-jC). His 
chief work is: Btements of Jntcr- 


tO Wheeler 

national Law; others are: Life of 
lYill. Pinkney, Hist, of the Xorthmen, 
and Hist, of the Law of Xations, etc. 

Wheel, Brealring on tho, a cruel 
punishment, formerly inflicted on 
thieves, highwaymen, felons, and tho 
like. It existed in ancient times in 
Greece and Rome, and was first em- 
ployed in Franco in 1531. One mode 
employed was to stretch the criminal 
on a wheel with liis hands and legs 
bent dou-nwards along the spoke-s. 
Tho wheel was then turned so that 
tho victim’s limbs broke, while tlie 
bones of his body were broken with 
blows. At other times tho corpse 
was exposed to public view on a 
wheel, the man having previou'^lv 
been beaten to death. 

Wheel and Axle, a machine consi.st- 
tng of two cylinders on a common 
axis terminating in two pivot-s; one 
cylinder is of relatively small dia- 
meter and is coiled tho axle, tho other 
is larger and is called tho wheel. Both 
have ropes colled round tliem in oppo- 
site directions. Tho power is applied 
to the rope nttaclicd to tho wheel, and 
as it uncoils Hie other rope is coiled 
round the axle, thus lifting the wciglit 
attached to it. Tlie conditions of 
equilibrium is that tho nlgebrnio sum 
of tho moments of tho forces about 
tho axis is zero. Thus, if P bo tho 
power acting doivnwards, W tlie 
woiglit being pulled upwards, h tho 
radius of the wheel nnd a the radius 
of tho axle, then Ph •" \Vo, from 
which wo get the mechanioal advan- 
tage, i.e. tlie ratio of weight to power 
■= tho ratio of the radius of tho wheel 
to that of tho axle. Example.s of the 
machine are Hio ^vnter•whceI, the 
windlass, tho liandlo constituting the 
wlicel, nnd the capstan, tho scries of 
spokes constituting tho wheel. 

Wheel Animncules, sec. Ronmiu. 
Wheeler, Joseph (lS3fi-190C), an 
American soldier, born in .-Vugusta, 
Georgia. Ho entered tho Coiifodernte 
service in 1801. and took part in the 
first campaigns in Kcntucicy aiid 
Tennessee, winning special fame In 
tho battle of .^hlloli (1802). lie 
further distinguished hiiu'-elf in 1803 
at Chattanooga Valley, nnd in 1SC.’> 
ns lioutenant-genernl commanded 
the cavalry in General Joluison’,- 
army until the end of the war. in 
1898, having served as a demonrat In 
Congress (1881-89), he was appointed 
major-general of volunteer.s and 
placed In command of the cavalry 
diyislon of the army of Faiitlago In 
the war with .-Ipain, and from 1899- 
1900 commanded a brigade in the 
Philippines, becoming brigadier- 
general In 1900. Ho imhllshed : 
History of Cuba, M 96 to iSoo; Mili- 
tary History of Alabama; History of 
the .‘Santiago Campaign; Cavalry 
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Tactics; Account of the Kentuclm 4 m. S.W. of Gateshead; has coal- 
Campaian; History of the Effect vpon mines, iron, steel, and chemical 
Civilisation of the Wars of the 19/A works. Pop. (1911) 18,332. 

Century. Whidah, or Wbydah, one of the 

Wheeler, William Almon (1819-87), chief towns of Dahomey (o.r.). 
an American legislator, born at Whig, formerly the designation of 
JIalone, New York. He was called one of the great political parties in 
to the bar in 1845 and practised in England. The term is of Seottish 
Franklin County. He was a member origin, and was first used in Charles 
of the New York Assembly (1858-59), H.'s reign. According to some, it was 
acting as president pro tempore, and derived from vchigyamores or hor.se 
in 1800 was elected to Congress, being drovers, and applied as a term of 
re-elected in 18G9, when he served contempt, in allusion to the march 
until 1877. He took a prominent of the people headed by the clergy to 
Ijart in the adjustment of Southern Edinburgh after the defeat of the 
affairs tmder the Tteconstmotion Act, Duke of Hamilton in 1648 — to all 
and settled the political difficulties in who opposed the court. In England 
Louisianabythe well-known ‘Wheeler it was assumed as a party name by 
Compromise.’ He was vice-president those politicians who took the lead in 
of the U.S.A. imder Hayes (1877-81). placing Wilb'am III. on the throne. 

Wheeling, a city and co. seat of See Pouticai. Parties. 

Ohio co., Virginia, U.S.A., 46 m. by Whimbrel, see Curlew. 

rail S.W. of Pittsburg, on the Ohio Whin, see Furze. 

R.; manufs. iron, steel, tobacco, Whinehat, or Saxicola rubetra, a 
foundry and machine-Bhop products, pretty bird tliat visits Britain in 
lumber, glass, and pottery. Pop. summer, favouring heaths and open 
(1910) 41,641. places, where it feeds principally on 

Wheel-lock, see FmEARira. insects. It resembles the stonechat 

Whelk, or Buckie (Buccinum un- in plumage escept in its white steaks 
(latum), a common mollusc off British on the head, 

coasts, much used as an article of Whippet, a favourite dog, parti- 
food. The shell is grey or brownish cnlariy in the N. of England, where it 
white, spirally grooved and with is much used for running races, being 
numerous raised ridges. There are capable of tremendous speed ; it is 
other species to which the name is trained to make for the towel held at 
also applied. The name dog trhelk the end of the course by its owner, 
is commonly given to Purpura It is bred in various colours, including 
InplUus, and also to Nassa reticulata, black, red, white, fawn, and brindle. 
Whetstone, George (c. 1544-87), a and its appearance is that of a grey- 
poet and prose-tvrltcr, bom probably hound in miniature. Its head is iong 
in London, dissipated his fortune at and loan, with small rose-shaped ears, 
court and in reckless living, went to long muscular neck, deep capacious 
France, entered the English army, chest, long back, arched over the 
then took up literature as a profes- loins; the fore legs are moderately 
sion. Ho collected his verses into a long, and the hind quarters strong 
volume called Roc/.-eo/Rcpard; tvrotc and broad with muscular thighs; the 
a play Promos and Cassandra, and I tail is long and tapering 
after an Italian visit, a collection of | Whipping, sec under Flooging or 
prose romances: also A Mirour for : Whipping. 

Mayestrates, and various biographical j Whippingham, a par. and vil.. Isle 
elegies. of Wight, England, 4 m. N.E. of 

Whetstones, sec Hone-S. I Newport. The parish contains East 

Whewell, William (1794-1866), an [Cowes, Osborne House, and the 
English philosopher, bom at Lan- \ church of St. Jlildred with memo- 
caster, became a fellow, later master, 1 rials to Queen Victoria, the Prince 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and i Consort, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
finally vice-chancellor of the uni- Alice. Pop. (1911) 850. 
versity. Among his works arc : | Whip-poor-will, or Antrostomus 
Hist, of the Inductive Sciences, Philo- ' vociferus, a N. American goatsucker, 
Sophy of the Inductive Sciences, Ele- so called from its cry during the 
meats of Morality, Plurality o/j nights of its breeding season. It is 
Worlds, etc., and translation of j about 10 in. long, mottled tawny 
Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea, . brown in colour, with a white collar 
See Todhunter’s Whewell, and Life on the throat and has long stiff 
by Mrs. Douglas. bristles at the base of the bill. 

Whoy, the watery part of milk. Whip-snake, see Drtophis. 
separated in cheese-making. It is Whirlpool, a vortex or eddy in 
ufilbed in the manufacture of miik-! water caused by the inter-action of 
sugar. See Cheese. itwo or more currents of different 

Whickham, an urban dist., Dur- : strength, often by the re-uniting of a 
haul, England, near the R. Derwent, ' current divided by an obstacle. Dan- 
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gerouB Ws. may occur where tidal cur- 
rents mingle on coasts; in mvth and 
notion the dangers are largelV exag- 
gerated, as in the case of Cliarrbdis 
in the Straits of Jlessina and' the 
Maelstrom of the Nonregian const. 
Their danger lies in rendering steering 
diffloult during rough weather, and 
increasing the chance of driving on to 
shore. In ancient times and the days 
of small sailing vessels they were dis- 
tinctly to be avoided. 

Whirlwinds, are atmospheric vor- 
tices or eddies, the term being applied 
to those not so destructive as typhoons 
or tornadoes, but sufficiently marked 
to cause minor acts of damage. The 
essential feature of this tj^po of dis- 
turbance is that the length of the hori- 
zontal diameter is exceeded by the 
height of the vertical axis. They are 
liable to spring up in deserts as dust- 
storms, or near the coast diuing anti- 
cyclonic weather. Some portion of 
the ground becomes more strongly 
heated than surrounding parts, the air 
in contact, being steady, rises in tem- 
perature, becomes less dense, and is 
driven upwards by incoming ciirrente 
of cool air. The inequality in force 
of these gives rise to the swirling 
motions, which may bo either clock- 
ndso or anti-oloclcwiso. When of 
largo size, a mile or so, and in humid 
weather, they may develop as small 
thunderstorms, or' cloudbursts.’ The 
lifting action is sometimes consider' 
able, carts, trees, etc., being bodily 
transported. The W. in Kent, bo 
tween Walmer and Deal, Oct. 24 
1S78, destroyed overj-thing along a 
track 450-700 ft. wide and more than 
a mile in length. Sometimes the vor- 
tical height of the disturbance is quite 
small. Sir R. H. Scott, Elcmcntarv 
MdeoroloiWi 1886 . 

Whisky, a spirit obtained by distil- 
lation of the fermented ertracts of 
cereals such as barley, maize, oats, 
etc. Potatoes, rice, sugar, molasses, 
and beet are also used. The sub- 
stances used are subjected to the nro- 
ces.=es of mashing, pitching, aud fer- 
menting and the resulting .liquid 
called the ‘ wash ’ imdorgoes distilla- 
tion (see Brewino). In Scotland and 
Ireland the distillation is carried out 
in pot-stills, which consist of largo 
copper kettles or pots having a iiear- 
shapod head and connected to a re- 
ceiver by a copper worm which runs 
through a tub of cold water. The 
Scotch pot-still W. is almost entirely 
malt W. Irish pot- 
from a mixed grist 
maize, and malt, the 
ing about one-third ol uio im-v^uit- 
Potecn or potheen is made in illicit 
RtillB from sugar and molasses. In 
England, W. is made in a patent still, 
whereby rapid distillation is ensured 
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and a purer spirit is obtained, the per- 
centage of fusel oil i)ro.sent in the 
silent spirit ' iiroduced being less 
than O'Oo percent (sccCorrar’t: Srni.l.) 
\\ . IS generally blended when in bondi 
In pot-stiU W., fusel oil. which con- 
tains the higher alcohols and pvro- 
componnds like furfurol. is present to 
the extent of about 0‘2 per cent. It 
was thouglit that during the mat urine 
the fusel oil decomposed. This has 
since been found a mistaken idea and 
J|>e cjihro of the increased llavour of 
the \i . has been shown to bo due to 
the interaetion of the spirit with the 
' V the casks from 
previously con- 
■ , ■ 'rorn the still is 

colourless, and the colouring of the 
various brands is carried out bv stor- 
age wine casks or by the direct addi- 
tion of caramel or maturing wine. 
Pot-still W. varic.s in strength from 
some 15° -50“ over-proof, while patent- 
still W. is generally 65°-70’ over-proof. 
Much of the latter quality siilrit is 
used for malungmcf hylatedsplrit.gin, 
brandy, etc., and for manufacturing 
and scientific pun’cses, I’or use ns a 
bevorago the patent-still W. is ma- 
tured in easks for sovcml years or 
carefully blended with pot-still W. 
In U.S.A. W. is made from maize or 
rj'O, and tho distillery states art' Illi- 
nois. Indiana, Kentucky, Now York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. The impo- 
sition of tho tax on distilled liquors In 
1791 by tho Amorican Congre-s led to 
tho* Wliisky Insurrection ’in W. Penn- 
sylvania in 1794. Tho about Ion of the 
tax led to quietness, but in 1812-15 
tho tax was re-imposed. In England 
and other countries a heavy excise 
dut.v Ls levied on all distilled spirits. 
Tho revenue derived from the excise 
on spirits in Great Britain in 1912 was 
£18,511.392. b’ec Al-Coiiob, lillKW- 
INO. COITEV'8 Stii.i., I-’i:r.mi;n'T.iti(i.v. 
Excise, Sieent Spirit, Eu.sei. Oii„ 
etc. 

Whispering Places. Places like g.-il- 
Icrics or domes (f.p. tliat of .-if. 
Paul’s Cntlicdral) of such a form that 
sounds Iiroduced In certain parts are 
concentrated hy reflection from the 
interior walls to another distant part. 
'The surface produces a perfect echo, 
so that oven faint sounds heeomc 
audiiilc at a mucli greater di-Inneo 
tlion is usual under ordinary elreiim- 
stnnees. 

Whist, a card game for four pin vers 
or in tile ease of a * whist drive for 

"iimlicr of sets of four players, 

ijcct of wliioli is to score tricks, 
trick made In cxcc-s of six 
x-„....,oen heliig the highest po--lhlel 
scores one point; In short \V.. five 
points make a game, and a seoi-e of 
two guinea out of three wins the 
* rubber ’ ; in Joiw W. ten points 
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make a frame. In a AV. drive the 
winners are those individual players 
who score the highest number of 
tricks or points, there being no ques- 
tion of a partnership as such taking 
a prize, because the individual 
players move from table to table 
according to the resuit of each hand. 
I’artners holding all four honours 
(assuming the players elect to play 
for honours), i.e., the ace, king, 
queen, and knave of trumps, score 
four points; tlirce honours score two 
points. In American W. seven points 
make a game, and honours are not 
counted. The game of AV. Is a very 
old one, and derives its name appar- 
ently from the Cornish ituisl (silence), 
from the supposition that it requires 
concentration and silence on the 
part of the players to play the game 
weB. 

liules . — It is not proposed to do 
more hero than notice those of the 
important rules which are less often 
observed. The deal commences with 
the player who cut the lowest card 
in the draw, and then passes on to 
the player on his left, and so on. It, 
whilst dealing, a card be e.vposed by 
the dealer or his partner, the others 
can claim a now deal, provided they 
have not touched their cards ; and 
a card e.xposod by cither adversary 
gives that claim to the dealer, pro- 
vided ills partner ha.s not touched a 
card. The trump suit Is determined 
by turning up tlie last card dealt, 
which, of course, falls to the dealer. 
Any player may at any time inqidre 
what the trump suit is. All exposed 
Cfirds are Uable to lie called and must 
be left face upwards on the table. 
The following are exposed cards : 
Two or more played at once face 
upwards ; (2) any card dropped face 
upwards in any way on or above the 
table, even though snatched up so 
quickly that no one can name it ; 
(3) every card named by the player 
lioldlng it. If any plaj'er lead out of 
turn, his adver-saries may either call 
the card erroneously led, or call a 
suit from liim or his partner when 
it is next the turn of either of tlicra 
to lead; but if, in spite of a lead out 
of turn, the other three players 
follow and complete the trick, the 
error cannot bo rectified. In no case 
cau a player be compelled to play a 
card which would oblige him to re- 
voke, but the call may bo repeated 
at every trick, until such card has 
been played. The penalty for a re- 
voke Is cither a deduction of tlircc 
points from the revoking player’s 
score, or an addition of three points 
to the adversaries’ score, or a deduc- 
tion of three tricks from the revoking 
player together witli the addition 
thereof to the adversaries’ tricks. A 


revoke cannot be claimed after the 
cards have been cut for the ensuing 
deal ; but at the cud of a hand, the 
claimants of a revoke may search all 
the tricks. If a player discover hl.s 
error in time to save a revoke, the 
adversaries may call the card played 
in error whenever they think fit, or 
require the offender to play his 
liighest or lowest card to that trick 
in wliich he has renounced ; and any 
players who have played after him 
may withdraw their cards and sub- 
stitute others. In whatever ^vay the 
penalty be enforced, the revoker can 
under no circumstances win the game 
by the result of the hand during 
wliich he has revoked, nor can he 
score more than foiu. Dummy AA’’. is 
played by three players. One hand 
caUed dummy’s lies expo.sed. Dummy 
deals at the commencement of each 
other. He is not liable to penalties 
for revoke, as his adversaries see his 
cards. If he revokes and the error is 
not discovered until the trick is 
turned and quitted it stands good. 
If dummy’s partner revokes, he is 
liable to the usual penalties. Dnnim}'’s 
partner may expose some or ail of 
his cards, or declare that he has the 
game or trick without incurring any 
penalty: but if he lead from dummy’s 
hand when ho should lead from his 
OAvn, or vice versd, a suit may be 
called from the hand which ought to 
have led. Double dummy is played 
by two players, each having a dummy 
or exposed hand for his partner. 

Biblioaraphy . — (IJavendish on Whist; 
James Clay, Treatise on Short 
Whist ; Major - General Drayson. 
The Art of Practical Whist; Whist 
(Club Series); and the Philosophy of 
Whist by Dr. AA’. Pole. 

Progressive Whist and Gaming . — 
Progressive AA’’. drives received a 
rude shock by the decision of the 
High Court in the case of Morris v. 
Godfrey (7C J.P. 297, 100 L. T. 890). 
Lord Alverstone’s judgment empha- 
sised the fact tliat the game was 
played for money contributed by the 
players; and that the necessarily in- 
discriminate manner in ichich partner- 
ships were formed marie the game 
practically one of chance. He did not 
decide and did not intend to hold that 
AV. became unlawful merely because 
it was played for money. The de- 
cision, it is conceived, is clearly bad 
if it goes the length of saying that 
all AA'. drives are competitions in a 
game of chance. The predominance 
of chance over skill must be proved 
in every individual case, and it would 
not bo difficult in any given case to 
call an ovenvhelming number of the 
players to swear that they had had 
conLsiderablc experience in the game. 
In practice, ciub secretaries and 
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aMounoe that the ticket monej- wilt / is continued, and published ’ n few 
expenses, and that devotional 'works. 


they do not guarantee to give any 
prizes. If prizes are subsequently 
given by outsiders, it is difficult to 
see how the above decision could 
affect those who organised the drive. 

Whistler, James Abbot M'Neill 
(1834-1903), a painter, lithographer, 
and etcher. He was bom at Lowell, 
Massachusetts, and in 1851 he be- 
came a cadet at the niilihiry college 
of West Point; but he soon decided 
to espouse art as a profession and 
accordingly, in 1856, he went to Paris 
and entered the studio of Gleyre, 
where Degas and Fautin-Latour were 
among liis feUow-studenta. In 1859 
he settled in London, but for a long 
time his work was littio understood; 
and in 1877, when some of his noc- 
turnes were shouTi at the Grosvonor 
Gallery, they were so fiercely assailed 
by Ruskin in Fors Clamgera that W. 
retaliated, suing his critic for libel, 
and at the same ' ' . ’ ' ' •" ' 

The case result 
being granted 
damages, but thr 

bad shoivn himseit a masLer oi wii, ; 
and thenceforth till his death he was 
widely known in this relation, even 
by many people wholly unacquainted 
with his work as a painter. Much has 
been witten about him subsequently, 
notably a biography by E. and J. 
Pennell (London), 1909; but the best 
account of the Ruskin trial is con-| 
tained in W. ’s orm book. The • • 

Art of viaking Enemies (Lc 
1890), which embodies also 
excellent critical comments on ■ 
Whiston, William (1G67-I7.'i 
mathematical divine, born 
Leicestershire, became a folic 
Clare College, Cambridge. Whiio 
chaplain to Moore, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, W. produced his first book. 
New Theory of the Earth. Ho became 
vicar of Lowestoft in Suffolk (1098), 
and in 1703 succeeded Newton as 
Lucasian professor at Cambridge, but 
in 1710 was c.vpelied for his heretical 
opinions, which he was too honest to 
disguise. Among his works arc : 
Primitive Ciiristianilji Revived, Life 


Whitbread,. Samuel (1758-1815), an 
English politician, the son of a Lon- 
dTO brewer. Having studied at Eton. 
Oxford, and Cambridge, ho enten^ 
parliament in 1790 os Wlilg member 
for Bedford, and attaching himself to 
Fox became a leading spirit In oppo- 


headed the attack on Melville in 1805, 
and two years later introduced an 
elaborate Poor Laiv Bill, and adopted 


a peaco l^olicy, which resulted in a 


party split and tlic practical dis- 
bandment of the opposition in 1809 . 
Ho disapproved of the Regency Bill 
in 1811, and having made the ac- 
quaintance of the Princess of tVaics 


1 


Ho died by his own hand. 

Whitburn: 1. A par. nnd vib, Dnr- 
■n, England, 3 m. N. of Sunder- 
d; is a much frequented sea-batli- 
■ resort. Pop. (1911) 3300. 2. A 
* '. nnd vil., ’ (-i.***.— «— pM—,. Qr.f. 1 , 
luud, 31 m. S * • ' ' 

coal and iron ; . ' . : * 

4456. 

Whitby : 1. A seaport of the N. 
Riding of Yorkshire, England, at the 
Esk's mouth in the North Sen, 17 in. 
from Scarborough. The old and the 
new touTi (West Cliff) are connected 
by a snivel bridge. In its fauioii.H 
’ ■ ’ • ' A.D. by St, 
(d. c. GUO) 

’ '7. was held, 
red by the 
. and rebuilt 
X cross was 
lory (ISOS). 

vVoouen .Mujniujjuiiig, and sail 
making are carried on. W. is noted 
for its jet innnuf., and Iks fisheries are 
Important. Pop. (1911) 

Ilislnrii of rt'hmu by Cliarlton (1 7 1 9). 
Young (ISI7); Atkinson, iircmonnt.t 
of Otd (rhilbir (1891). 2. Cap. and 

port of entrj' of Ontario co.. Ontario, 
Canada, on Lake Ontario, 27 m. N.h. 
of Toronto. It has a gooil harbour. 
Snddlcrv nnd hardware are among ( lie 


of Samvel Clarke, and a translation of ,, r.-iR-l TOfil an 

Jdsevhvs ' See his Memoirs. Bonos Whitby, Daniel (1638-17-11), an 
poleiblv the prototype of Goldsmith's English divino and commenlalor. 
® r of IPukcS. horn at Un.shdon in Northampton- 

^itikir (1820-95). a pub- shire. Ho bcaamo chaplain W t he 

UshCT^'hor^mLo&on; began >>''sincs3 1 o' f Sr-Rahs- 

.-.wv nc fi I nrv (lCG8)i prcccntor. oi 



is faminar I publicly burned at OxtonE 
nek, begun ' other works include : A I araimo't 
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arid CommerUary on ilie New Testa- was one of the commissioners to settle 
mcnt, 1703, and Last Thoughts, 1727. the Spanish aaims (1821-24), and was 
Whitchurch : 1. A in. in Hamp- elected to the United States senate 
shire, 12 m. N. of Winchester, with (1825-35, 183G-46). See Memoir by 
agricultural Interests. Shalloons and Nancy Scott (185G). 
serges are manufactured. Pop. (1911) White, Joseph Blanco (1775-1841), 
1935. 2. A tn. in Shropshire, 19 m. a Britteh poet and theologian, born 
N.E. of ShrewslnuT: ^vith malt works, in Spain. Educated for the Koman 
Pop. (1911) 5757. Catholic priesthood, he came to- 

White, Sir George Stewart (1835- England in 1810, and after studying 
1912), a British soldier, bom at Bally- theology at Oxford entered the 
mcna, co. Antrim. In 1853 he entered Anglican Church, and finally became 
the Royal InnisMUing Fusiliers, a Unitarian. He edited the Spam'sh 
Became captain (18G3)and exchanged monthly El Espahol, 1810-14; and 
into the (lordon Higldanders, of Las Variedades, 1822. Among his 
which ho later became colonel. Served chief works were : Evidence against 
with great ability in the Indian Catholicism, 1825; Second Travels of 
Mutiny and in the second Afghan an Irish OenUeman in search of a i?e- 
War U878-80), showing conspicuous ligion. 1834; Observations on Heresy 
bravery on several occasions. Accom- and Orthodoxs), 1835; and his Anio- 
panied Lord Roberts to Kandahar, biography with Portions of his Corre- 
Was awarded the V.C., made lieu- spondcnce (edited by Thom), 1845. 
tenant-colonel and soon afterwards His fine sonnet Night and Death first 
colonel. Fought in the Sudan War appeared in the Ryoit (1828). W. .also 
of 1884-85 and in the, Burmese Cam- contributed to the Quarterly, West- 
paign of 1885. For his services in minster, and Dublin University Rc- 
these wars ho was made K.C.B. and views. SeoBlackncood's MagacineiJuly' 
major-general. In 1893 ho succeeded 1825), Brit. Quarterly Review (Aug. 
Lord Roberts as Indian commander- 184G), Academy (Sept. 12, 1891). 
in-chief, and in 1897 quartcrma.ster- White, Richard Grant (1821-85), an 
general of the forces. During the Ameritgin author, bom at New York, 
Boor War was unsuccessfully be- Intended for the church, he studied 
sieged in Ladysmith (1899-1900); was at New York, but turning to jouma' 
governor of Gibraltar (1900-4). See lism, he contributed litcraiT articles 
Life by Sir Mortimer Durand (1914). to the Courier and Emjuirer. During 
White, Gilbert (1720-93), an Eng- theCivil War he wrote for the London 
llsh clergyman and naturalist, bom Spectator, being of groat service to 
in the village of Selbomo in Hamp- the Federal cause. His great dis- 
shirc, received his education at tinction is as a Shakespearean scholar, 
Basingstoke under Thomas Warton, his comments on the text being of 
and at Oriel College, Oxford. Ho be- great ability. .See bis Studies in 
came fellow of his college in 1744, and Shakespeare, 1885. 
held curacies at Swarraton and Sel- White, Robert (1G45-1704), an Eng- 
borne. Ho accepted the living of lish engraver and draughtsman, 
Morcton Pinkney, a sinecure, in 1758, pupil of D. Loggan. W. engraved the 
but lived near his native village of j heading to the first Oxford Almanack 
Sclbonic. Here his life became a] (1G74) and the title-plate to the //tsf. 
round of tranquil observation of , of Oxford Antiquities. Vertuo gives a 
nature, and in 1789 ho published The long list of his portraits. His son. 
Natural History and Antiquities o/| George (c. 1G71-1734), was also an 
.Sclborne, which had been in prepara- ■ engraver and portrait painter. Both 
tion since 1771. ! engraved portraits after Kneiler. 

White, Henry Kirko (1785-180G), a- White, William Hale better known 
poet, bom at Nottingham. Some as Mark Rutherford (c. 1830-1913), an 
contributions to o newspaper intro- English novelist, born at Bedford, 
duced him to the notice of Capel His theological views preventing him 
Lollt, by whoso help ho brought out, from Johiing the Congregational 
a v'olurnc of poems, which gained him ' ministry, for which he was intended, 
the friendship of Southey. There- he entered the admiralty os a clerk, 
after friends raised a fund to send and rose to bo assistant director of 
him to Ctambridgo. Ov-erwork, how- contracts. His works include: The 
ever, undermined his constitution Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, 
and ho died at twenty -one. Southey : 1881 ; Mark Rutherford's Deliverance, 
wrote a short memoir of him with . 1885 ; and The Revolution in Tanner's 
some additional poems. I Lane, 1887 — a fine trilogy ‘ edited by 

Whito, Hugh Lawson (1773-1840), , Reuben Shapoott ’ ; Catherine Furze, 
an Amorican politician, bom in | 1893, and John Runyan, 1905. See 
Iredell co., N. Carolina. Ho became i his Early Life and Autobiographical 
district attorney at Knoxville (1807), ' Notes, pnblishcdposthuraously (1913). 
judge of the Supremo Court (1809-15), i Whitebait, the fry of herrings and 
nndptatosenator(lS07 and 1817). Ho sprats. In the winter and spring 
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young sprats form the great propor- 
tion of. what is sold under the name, 
out m the Buitmer, W. consists cliiefly 
of young herrings. A W. dinner wiis 
cnstomariiy attended by cabinet 
members at Greemvich, and it was 
temporarily revived by Disraeli. 

Whiteboys, a secret Ii-ish patriotic 
association, formed about 1S20, and 
belonging to the group known as 
Eibbonism. It was condemned by 
the Catholic clergy, but only Catho- 
lics could belong, and they were all 
of the lowest classes. Their aims and 
methods varied in different parts of 
the country, and the movement died 
down about ISSfl. The Westmeath 
Act (1871) declared Eibbonism 
illegal. See SuUivan, New Ireland. 

White Caps, see Vigilakce 
Societies. 

Whitechapel, a pari. dist. in the B. 
of London, including the bor. of 
Stepney. It is one of the poorest and 
most squalid parts of London. The 
most notable buildings in it are the 
Tower and the London Hospital. 

Whitefield, a residential tn. of 
Lancashire. 6 m. N.W. of Manchester, 
with cotton manufs. Pop. (1911) 
6967. I 

Whitefield, Bev. George (1711-'" 
the founder of the Calvinistio Mel 
^sts, born at Gloucester, and c 
cated at Oxford. W. was ordai 
deacon by Bishop Benson (1730). 
preaching made an extraordinary 
imprcssion. After a visit to Glouces- 
ter and Bristol, he set off to join the 
Wesleys in America (1737). W. re- 
mained in America till towards the 
clo.se of the year. He then returned 
with the view of raising subscriptions 
for an orphan-house in Geoigi.a. Now 
began that course of preaching in 
association with Wesley wliich estab- 
lished Methodism as a popular faith. 

W. set the example of opeu-nir 
preaciiing (1739) near Bristol. He 
repeatedly visited America, and 
traversed the whole extent of the 
British possessions. In 17-18 he be- 
came known to Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon, who made lu'm one of 
her chaplains. This introduced liliii 
to the highest circles both of ranic 
and literature in the metropolis. 
and Wesley quarrelled in 1711 about 
the great quest 
W. advocating 
W. ’.s printed wt 

of Clarke’s Commentani on im. 

(1759), consist principally of sermons 
and tracts, a journal of his life ami 
labours, and three volumes of lettem. 

A collection of his sermons, tracw, 
and letters, in C vols., 8vo, was pub- 
lished at London in 1771. . 

White Flag, A, is earned m war as 
a sign of truce during hostilities, or 
as a token of surrender. 
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Whitehall, the main thoroughharo 
Mtween Trafalgar Square and the 
Houses of Parliament. It passes 
through the mam courtyard of the 
old MTutchaU Palace (originallr 
binlt by Hubert do Burgh in the 
reim of Henry III.), and is 159 ft. 
wide. Several public offices including 
the Treasury, Horse Guards. Ad- 
miralty, and War Office arc at IV. 

Whitehall, a tu. of Washington 
cp.. New York, U.S.A.. on Poullnev 
E., and the Champlain Canal. It bus 
railroad shops, silk and grist mills, 
lumber mills and raachino .sliops. The 
tn. also owns and operates the water- 
works. Pop. (1910) .5869. 

Whitehaven, a municipal and pari, 
bor., seaport and market tn., Cum- 
berland, England, 41 m. S.IV. of Ovr- 
lisle; has extensive docks, collierle.-;. 
iron-minc.s, breweries, tanneries, and 
stone-quarries. Pop. (1911) 19,018. 

Whiteliead, a seaport and vil.. 
Giiysborough ,co.. Nova Soottn. 
Canada, on tlio Atlantic coast. 20 m. 
E.S.E. of Guy.sboroiigli, is t)io first 
land seen by ve.ssels bouud for 
Canada. Pop. 500. 

Whitehead, Charles (1801-62), mi 
English poet and novelist, author of 

n</ig soUtani 

us Arilobin- 
. : - ■). whiciiU'd 
■ ' if the Pirh- 

• in regular 
Cnstalinonts by Dickens to Clmpman 
and Hall tlio publishers. Ills novel 
Richard Sarape (18-12. new cd., 1S9C) 
was Uliistrated by Leech. Other 
worlvS were: 7’lie Sari of Rifsez, 18 13; 
Smiles and Tears (cssny.s and stories, 
1847): Life of Raleigh. IShi; ami the 
unfinished Spanish Marriage. See 
Bell, A Forgotten Qcnins. 1S8I. 

Whitehead, Paul (1710-74), an 
English sntlri.st, born fn London. 
While conliiied in the l-Tcet Prison 
for debt ho ivroto n nunihiT of iiolitl- 
cal satires, and afterward-.- became 
one of tbc * monks ’ of Medmenhnm 
Abboy. He was sovercly satlrl.“ed iiy 
Churoliill. Ills o\ni works Inchide : 
State Dancer, 1733 ; Manners, mO ■ 
and Qjrninasiad, 1744. See collecled 
edition of Ills worls. with Life, liy 
E. Thomson (1777). 

Whitehead, William (li 15-8.5), a 
* uoet laureate, UTOle verses and plays. 

Two of Ills tragcdle.s. The Roman 
•Talhcr and Crensn. were uerfornu-d 
tit I)rurv lifiiit* in 1760 iind 175J» 
spectivcly, and a comedy. The Sehnoi 
for Loners, in 1702. lie iva.saiipointeii 
poet laiirento In 1757. IIh works 
were collected by Wimiini Mn-pb 
(1788), wlio prefixed a memoir of hi-! 
friend to the edition. 

White Horse, Vole of Iho, see 
Br.nKsmm;. . , , , 

White Lady, a legendary spectre of 
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Teutonic tradition, said to appear in 
many of the German castles and else- 
where, by nitrht or day, nsuaUy to 
presage the death of some member 
of the family. She is supposed to be 
tlic ancestress of the race and some- 
times watches over the children at 
night. There are countless popular 
legends about W. Ls., who often 
appear to peasants and shepherds ; 
they comb their hair, spin, disclose 
treasures, and make gifts which turn 
into gold or silver. There is a W. L. 
in Scott’s Monastery, and Scribe’s 
Dame Blanche treats of the legend. 
'The apparition is said to have ap- 
peared first in Bohemia in the 15th 
centurj' as Dame Bcrchta, ivith whom 
other W. Ls. were identified. 

White Lead, a basic carbonate of 
lead, having the formula 2PbCO„ 
Pb(OH)t. The compound is manu- 
factured by several processes, the 
simplest of which consists in grinding 
litharge with water and sodium 
bi-carbonatc. The Dutch process 
by which the best quality W. L. is 
prepared is carried out by placing 
spi^s of sheet lead in pots at the 
bottom of which is vinegar, and cover- 
ing ivith spent tan or dtmg for four 
or five wccl£s. The vinegar gradually 
evaporates by the heat generated by 
the tan and attacks the lead, forming 
a basic acetate. This is converted to 
W. L. by the action of the carbon 
dioxide evolved from the decaying 
tan. W. L. is a heavy amorphous 
powder, which is used as a pigment. 
Although very poisonous and liable 
to blacken in the presence of sul- 

f ihurcttcd hydrogen, it is used very 
argely, as no substitute has been 
found which possesses the same 
covering power or ‘ body.’ 

White Leg, ‘ Milk Log,’ or phleg- 
masia dolcns, an inflammatory and 
dropsical dLscase of the logs, caused 
by obstruction of veins or lymphatics, 
and characterised by painful swelling 
and a white appearance. It usually 
occurs in females after parturition, a 
thrombus being formed cither by the 
slowing of the circulation in the lower 
limbs, or by the pnssage of an in- 
fective clot from the region of the 
uterus. In some cases the lymphatics 
only arc affected, in some the blood- 
vessels only, and in others both com- 
bined. Tlie swelling may commence 
at tlic ankle and proceed upwards, 
or at the groin and proceed down- 
wards. Little can be done except 
con.stitutional treatment and fomen- 
tations to relieve pain. 

^ Whitolooko, Bulstrode (1C05-75), an 
English lawyer, called to the bar in 
102(1. He sat for Stafford in parlia- 
ment (1020) and for Great Marlow in 
Ibo Long Parliament (1040). Siding 
with parliament on tlie outlircak of 


Civil War, he became Commissioner 
of the Great Seal tmder Cromwell and 
his son. W. was sent to treat with 
Charles (1643-44), and on an em- 
bassy to Sweden (1653), negotiating 
the treaty of 1656. He opposed 
Oomwell’s scheme for dissolving the 
Long Parliament (1653). On the 
Restoration W. was pardoned on 
payment of a fine. See liis Memorials 
. . . (1682, 2nd ed., 1732); Journal of 
the Swedish Embassy (Reeve’s od., 
1855). Consult R. H. Whitelocke’s 
Memoirs, I860; Foss, Judges of Eng- 
land, 1870; Campbell, Dives of the 
Lard Chancellors, 1708. 

White Moimtains, a range of moun- 
tains in New Hampshire (N.E.), 
U.S.A., especially the Presidential 
range in (3oos co. (S.), forming a de- 
tached portion of the Appalachian 
system. A tableland, 10 to 15 m. 
broad, separates the two main groups, 
the East or IVhite Mts. and the 
Franconia (with Lafayette peak). 
Mt. Washington, the culminating 
peak, is over 6200 ft. high. There are 
fine waterfalls, and the wild scenery 
makes the district a favourite resort. 
See publications of the Appalachian 
Mountain Qub. 

White Pigments, see Pigments. 

White Plains, the cap. of West- 
chester CO., New York, U.S.A., 12 m. 
from Now York City, on the Bronx R. 
There are numerous public institu- 
tions, and fine golf and country clubs. 
Pop. (1910) 15,949. See Hist, of 
Westchester co., by Soharf (1886), 
Sbonnard and Spooner (1900). 

White River, a river of Arkansas 
and Missouri, U.S.A., rising in N.W. 
Arkansas, running N.E. into S. Mis- 
souri, where it drains part of the 
Ozark plateau, and returning to 
Arkansas flows S.E. and S. to join 
the Mississippi. Total length about 
800 m., navigable for steam-boats to 
Batesville. 

White Sea. a gulf Of the Arctic 
Ocean, N. Pi-ussia. Its chief bays are 
Dvina (or Archangel) and Onega in 
the S., and Kandala in the N.W. Into 
it flow the rivers Dvina, Onega, Vyg, 
and Mezen, and its chief port is 
Archangel. Herring, cod, and other 
fish are found in abundance. The sea 
is frozen over from September to May. 

WhiteStarLine.a line of steamships 
carrying weekly a transatlantic mail 
and passenger eervice between Liver- 

ooi and New York. The lino is run 

y the Oceanic Steam Navigation 
Company, established in 1869 by- 
Mr. T. H. Isrnay. The first of these 
vessels was tlio Oceanic, launched in 
1870. In 1883 new services were 
established with New Zealand and 
certain Chinese ports, and in 1899 
with S. Africa and Australia. The 
company’s vessels also visit Medi- 
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terraneau ports, Boston, and Toka- 


Whitman 


^ tonnage in 19J0 

Zi 2,045, and the number ot ves- 
sels 31, Chief of the irnportant pas- 
senger vessels recently built aro thej 
Oceanic, Olympic, and Tiianic (ij. 

The last-named vessel on her mai 
voyage collided \rith an iceberg w. 
going at high speed and sank in . 
than three hours, n-ith a loss of 1490 1 ertends into 
lives (April 1912). The ship was the slender in fc 
unest of the kind and perfectly ' * 

equipped. Its length was S82 ft. and 
breadth 92 ft,, its gross tonnage 
46.382 tons, and it was built at a 
cost of £1,175,000. 

White Sulphur Springs, a popular 
watering-place in Greenbrier co., W. 

• Virgim'a, U.S.A., sittiated among 
moimtain scenery at an elevation of 
1920 ft. 

White Vitriol, see Zinc. 

Whitewash, slaked lime which has 
been diluted with water to the con- 
sistency of milk. It is used for 
whitening walls, ceilings, and out- 
houses. 

Whiteway, Sir William Vallanoe 
(1S28-190S), a Premier of Newfound- 1 
land, bom near Totnes. Devonshire, I ment, as t 
He tvent to Newfoundland in 1843 side of its 

and was called to the bar in 1862, 

becoming Q.C. in 1862. From 1865' 

69 he was Speaker of the House 
of Assembly, and in 1873 became 
Solicitor-General in Carter’s ad- 
ministration, succeeding him as 
Premier in 1878. This post ho held 
until 1885, returning to power 1889- 
94 and 1895-97. He played a pro- 
minent part in the negotiations res- 
pecting the Newfoundland fisheries 
and French shore questions, and went 
to England four times as a delegate 
from the colony to the imperial 
government, but he is chiefly remem- 
bered as a promoter of railwoys in 
Newfoundland. 

Whitford, a par. and .vil. of Flint- 
shire, Wales, 3 m. N.W. ot Holywell, 
has coal-mines, lead and sdne works, 
and limestone quarries. Pop. (1911) 

3219. 

wiiitgift, John (c. 1530-1604), an 
Archbishop of Canterbury, horn at 
Grimsbv. He was fellow of Peter- 
house (1555), Da^dy Margaret profes- 
sor of divinity, Cambridge (15G3-0< ). 
master of Pembroke Hall and of Tn- 
nitv CoUejre, Cambridge (1507-4 7), 

Dean of Lincoln (157p. Bishop of 
Worcester (1577), and Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1583-1604 . . He advo- 
cated the theories of Calvin, but sup- 
ported Anglican ritual. He founded 
flT> almshouse and a fine grammar 
school at Croydon. . 

Whithorn {I^ikopilnaoi 
a royal hor. of Wigtonshire. Scotland, 

12 m. S. of Wigtown, was the landing j 
place of St. Nlnian or Rlngan, who 
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(397), m which ho wa4 buried (IS®) 
and which was long a place of pi!-’ 

Whiting (Ga^s mcrlanyxis), one of 


ia^'er hake, differs from most of the 
other species of the genus in tlic 
absence ot n barbei. It makes ratiiii 
powth, blit rarely exceeds 20 in. in 
length, and is commonly taken much 
smaller. 

Whiting, see Chalk. 

Whitley and Monksheaton, an urKon 
mst. of A’ortlmmbcrlaiid, Engl.iiid. 
21 m. N. of N. Shields, Is a sc.-iside 
resort. Pop. (1911) 14,410. 

Whitlow, a popular name for in- 
flammatory affections ot tho finger 
characterised by painful swelling 
leading t< — -.*■■ — \vi,r.n ihi- 
supcrflcln) 

volved til ... 

attention ' ■ . 


charge of pus. If, however, me 
sbeatlis of tho tendons or tlio perioj- 

- * - A»ire 


inflammntory p^ocos^. 

Ws. are cliaraotcrlsed by a tlirohbing 
pain, which Is increased uhen tiio fin- 
ger is nlioweii to hang down. Even 
if there Is no indication of pus, the 
best treatment Is to make a friaj In- 
cision and to dress tlio wound with 
antiseptics. M’s. are usually Indie.s- 
tive of a low stato of health genorallv. 

♦n. of PJ.\-moiith co., 
m. from 
' ■ ude boot.s, 

cks, etc. 

Pop. (1910) 7292. 

Whitman, Walt, originally Waiter 
(1819-92). an American poet, a native 
of W. Hills, Long Is,, was educated In 
tho public Eohools of IJroolriyn and 
Now York. His early c.an-er tvas 
verj'variod.and he u-as apprenticed In 
turn to a doctor, Ia«Ter. and printer. 
He then began tcacldng and conlrltm- 
ting to tho newspapers, wa.s cn, gaged 
nscarpentcrand builder, and spoke mi 
political- questions. In 1816 )io be- 
came editor of tho Uronklyn Eayle and 
In 1847-48 Iio made long walking 
tours up the W. rivers into Oinada, 
Ho found on outlet for c.vnrc.sslng Id' 
democratic sentiments by ■writing 
verse, which lie piiljllslied lii l.s.'i.'i 
under tlio title of Unves of Grass. 
Tho metro he employed wa« enllrolv 
original. Ho dl.'carded tlio conven- 
tional laws of feet and rliyine, and 
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wrote in musical rhythmic sentences s of White Sunday, a name given to it 
of varied length. He was accused of ! on account of the white robes then 
indecency and immorality for his j worn by the newls' baptised, 
frankness in speaking of subjects V/hittier, John Greenleaf (1807-92), 
usually tabooed, and the book was | an American poet, was the son of a 
banned in ilassachusetts in 1881. ! Xew England farmer. He was for a 
■^Tiilo serving in the war of 1862-65 \ time a shoemaker, but aftenvards 
W. Buffered from malarial fever, i took up journalism, and amongst 
which ruined his health for life, and : other papers edited the American 
in 1874 he was obliged to resign a.] 3Ianvfaciiirer. In 1831 he produced 
government post at Washington on | fiis first volume of poems, Leoends of 
account of his paralysis. He wrote i A’etcEnplami, which secured his reira- 
of his experiences on the battlefield in ' tation as a poet, and also won popn- 
Drum Taps, 1865, and Afemoranda • lari ty for its abolition sentiment. 
during the War, 1807. HLs other : Further -works of his were: Jyiys of 
works include Specimen Days and \ my Home, 1843; Voices of Freedom, 
Collects, a prose work, 1883; Z/emo- { 1846 ; Songs of Lahour, 1850 ; and 
cratic Vistas, 1870; and Hovemher i National Lyrics, ISGo. 

Boughs, ISSS. SeehiStAuialnographyA Whittington, Richard id. 1423), 
1892 ; W. D. O'Connor, The Good I Lord Mayor of London, the son of Sir 
Grey Poet, 1800 ; gtudies by Bucke, ! William Wljittington, was a London 
1883 ; Binns, 1900 ; J. A. Symonds, j mercer, who held several municipal 
1900; and Basil de Selincourt, 1913. olHces, and was thrice Lord Mavor of 
Whitney, Josiah Dwight (1819-90). London (1397, 1400, and 1419). 
an American geologist, Bom at Around him has been written a 
Xorthampton, Ma.ssachusette, and legend, but there is probably no basis 
educated at Yale. Travelled in in fact for it. 

Europe (1842-47); made geological Whittington and Newbold, or New- 
survey of Lake Superior region (1847), j bold and Dunsfan. an urban dist. of 
reports being Issued (1849-51). In-, Derbyshhe, England, 2 m. X. of 
vestigated the U.S.A. mining inter- ' Cliestcrfield, has collierlc-s, iron-works, 
ests (1853-54). In 1854 professor at ' brick-works, and manufactures of 
Iowa, where he made another ex- earthenware. Pop. (1911) 17.218. 
ten.sive survey ; surveyed Missouri, I Whittlesey, or Whitilesea, a market 
1858-00 (Report, 1802), and Califor-jtn. of Cambridgesliirc, on the Xen, 
nia, 1800-75 (Report, 1864-70). Pro-| near Wlsbeach. It has brick manu- 
fes.sor at Harvard, 1805. Wrote : factnres. Pop. (1911) 4207. 
many svorks on geological subjects, i Whitwick, a par. and tn. of Leices- 
and papers for periodicals. fershire. England. 5 m. E, of Ashbr- 

Whitney, William Dwight (1827- ' de-la-Zouch, has coal-mines add 
94), brother of above, an American ' hosiery manufactures. Pop. (1911) 
philologist, bom at Xortbampton ; ■ 3800. 

educated at Yale and Berlin. Studied Whitwood, an urban dLst., W. 
Sanskrit, of which ho became pro- ! Riding. Yorksbire, England, 4i m. 
fe.s.sor at Yale (1854). In 1870 pro-JX.W. of Pontefract; manufactures 
lessor of comparative philologj- at | earthenware, tiles, and bricks. Pop. 
Yale. Edited many Sanski it texts, ■ ( 1911 ) 5518. 

and was recognised as one of tliei Whitworth, an urban dist., S.E. 
greatest San.skrit scholars. Con- Lanca.shire, England, 3 m. X. of 
tributed to Bohtlingk and Roth’s . Rochdale ; has coal mines, slate 
Sansla-it Dictionary. Wrote aho quarries, and cotton mills. Pop. 
grammars of German, English, and (1911) 8872. 

‘French, and many works on com-- Whitworth, Sir Joseph (1S03-S7), a 
I)arative philology. British engineer, bom at Stockport. 

Whitney Mount, a peak of the Sierra After serving hi.-- apprenticeship a- a 
Xevada. S. California, named after ; mechanic, he set up in 1833 as a tool- 
.1. D. Whitney, the famou.s geologist, maker in Manche-ter, and made ex- 
it has an altitude of 14.099 ft. and is periments in rifles, carmous, and 
tlio higliest peak in tlie U.S.A. proper. , other ordnance. The Whitworth rifle 
Whitslable, a watering-place, Kent, . was invented ml857.and wasadopted 
England, at the mouth of the Swale, 1 by the National Rifle .\=sociation in 
0 m. N.W. of Canterbury, ha.s famous I 1800 and by the War Office in 1869. 
oyster flsliories. Tankerton, a X.E. I He founded" tliirtj' scholarships in the 
suburb, is a growing resort. Pop. ! science and art department for the 
(1911) 7984. , encouragement of engineering ‘science. 

Whitsunday, or Pentecost, a festival : His bu.sinc-=s became a limited liability 
of the Cliristian Churcli celebrated on , company in 1874, and amalgamated 
tile fcventli .Sunday after Easter to ' with the firm of Axm-'trong of 
commemorate the descent of the Holy j Elav.ick in 1897. 

Gliost on the Apostles at tljat time. ' Whooper, see Swan. 

Its name Is probahis- an abbreviation ' Whooping-cough, an infections 
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disease of cbildbood charaoterised by 
spasms of coughing, copslstmg of 
a vjoiont expiration followed by 
a strong inspiration causing the 
whoop.’ It is ’ • ' . 

micro-organism 
lus has not yt 

identified. There is, however, no 
doubt about its infective nature, and 
efforts should be made to disinfect 
ail expectoration in order to prevent 
the spread of the disease. W. is most 
common among children under five 
years of age, and it is to be regarded 
as a particiilarly dangerous disease, 
not only on account of the high rate 
of mortality, but bcoauso it is apt to 
Joave an enfeebled state of the sys- 
tem, especially of the respiratory 
organs. The disease is ushered in by 
catarrhal symptoms winch are not to 
be distingulslied from an ordinary cold. 
In from one to two weeks the par- 
oxysmal cough stage is entered upon. 
Each paroxysm lasts rather less than 
a minute ; the coughs succeed each 
other rapidly and alternate with 
whooping inspirations. The air- 
passages are much distended, and the 
child looks as if it is about to suffo- 
cate. The paroxysm often ends witli 
vomiting, after which the child ap- 
pears o^iausted but tree from pain. 
The paroxysmal stage may last from 
tiireo to six weeks, after which there ; 
la a stage of decline. The paroxysms j 
are more infrequent, and the symp- 
toms generally are less intense. Pos- 
sible complications are pneumonia, 
emphysema, hernia, cerebral hajmorr- 
hage, etc. The treatment consists of 
cn.reful attention to the general 
health. Atropine has been found use- 
ful in relieving the spasm, though it 
has no effect on the duration of tho 
disease. In warm weather the child 
should be allowed to go out, and 
during ooavalescence open-air treat- 
ment in a mild climate is beneficioi. 

Whortleberry, Bilberry, Blueberry, 
Whinherry, Huckleberry (Foe- 
ciniuyn i7iyrli lvs)f ti small sUnib with 
drooping Vax-Ukc, flesh-coloured 
flowers, folh/wcd by dark blue beir^s 
of an agreei/ble flavour. Tho red \V., 
or cowberry jfF. ui7is-tdasa)#^occurs on 
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Verteimd the Matterhorn (1SG5). He 
next visited Greenland (ISfi", 1 S 72 ) 
Eonador imd the Andes (ISro-SO)! 
and Canada (1901-5). Among hia 
. amonn the Alps 

■ ■ amonpst the Great 

, of the Equator, Sapptementartt 
Appendix , , ., and Hotr to use the 
A ncTOtd Barometer (1 S9 i -92) ■ Chamo- 
nix and Slant Blanc ami The ratlepof 
Zermatt and the Sfattcrhoni (m-w cd.), 
1901. The British and South Kensing- 
ton Museums contain specimens of 
Ins botanical collections from Green- 
land and S. America. See Ileer in 
Trans, of Bon. Soc. (1809). 

Whyte-Melvillo, George John (1.S21- 
78). an English novelist and .soldier, 
born at St. Andrew.s and served in a 
Turkish cavalry regiment through 
tho Crimean War. In 1850 lie begiui 
his literary career b.v writing sporting 
novels, cliicf of which arc Bish'j 
Grand, 1853; General Bounce, lS5.t; 
The Queen’s Marps, 1802; Salanetla. 
1873; and Black but Comelit, 1879. 
Ho also ivrote The Gladiators, Somj.s 
and Verses, and I'hc True Cross. He 
died from an necldent In tlio hunting- 
field. 

Wiarton, a tn. Bruce co., Ontario, 
Ciinnda, on Coiiioys Bay, 20J in. 
N.W. of Owen Sound ; mamiractnrcs 
Uiinber, furniture, and cement. Poji. 
2500. 

Wiborg, sec Vinono. 

Wlohota, tlio CO. seat of Sedgwick 
00 .. Kansas, U.S.A., tlio Rccoml city 
in the state. It stands In tlio centre 


berries. Th)! inarsh W., or oranboro' 


(Oxi/coccus walustriS), is a prostrate 
plant witli; dark red berries and 
occurs on peat bogs. 

Whydab,' see Wbidah. 

Whympiir, Edward (1840-1911), an 
English arwst, author, and explorer. 
lie traveUM among tho Centml and 
Western A*s(lSC0)toobtain skotolics 
of iUpme stSneiT, and ascended Mont 
Pelvou^ (liOl). His ascent of tho 
Pointo des Etrins nnth a party (lobl) 
was a rwnaS^le nin 

feat. W. also (R:nfpdod tho Aiguulo 

\ \ 


of a farming and agrloidtural district. 
Pop. (19l0r52.160. 

Wiohito Falls, a tn., Wichita co.. 
Texas, U.S.A., on the WlohlU XI.. 
95 m. N.W. of Fort Worth : exports 
grain. Tlicro are oil wells in the 

V P-" (1910) 8300. 

V. ’.. ml CO. tn. of 

■ ■ ime N. of Scot- 
mouth of the 
namo. It lias 
o.vtensi VO herring llsiicrlcs and a good 
harbour. Pop. (1911) OOSC. 

Wickham, a tn., suburb of New- 
castle, New Soutli Wales. .Mistmlln, 
at tho mouth of tho Hunter B. Pop. 
8000. 

Wieklitte, see IVvcMlTn. 

Wicklow : 1. A maritime co., prov. 
Leinster, Ii-cland : bomidcd on the 
N. bv Dublin. S. by We.vford. E. by 
St. George’s Cliamicl. and W. liy 
Carlow and Kiidarc. The county Is 
famous for its Iieaiitifid scenery. 
Bunning througli the centre 1™"' 
to S. ore tiio W i' 

heights of Liignauiilllu (.1039 ft.). 
Klppure (2473 ft.), and Duff Bill 
(2309 ft.), between which He iiinns 
line Rorges nnd Tlio coa^t 

a succession of steep cHITk A*"! 

gcrous for imviputlon ; U loLIon 
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Harbour is the only inlet of import- the share a W". %Tas entitled to of her 
ance. The principal rivers are the husband’s estate, over and above her 
Slanoy and Avoca, the last named jointure. The term vndoic’s dtamber 
running through the Vale of Avoca denoted the apparel and furniture of 
and formed by the famous ‘ Meeting the bed-chamber of the W. of a free- 
of the Waters ’ of the rivers Avon- man of London, to ■which she was 
more and Avonbeg; the Liffey and once entitled. See also Teuce, Jus 
V artrj', the vallej- of the latter con- KEUcras, Dowee, and Sati. 
taining the re.servoirs of the Dublin Wied, WiUiam Frederick Henry, 
watenvorks. The county is noted for Prince of (b. 1S7G), bom at Xeuwied. 
its lovely glens, of which the best second son of the fifth prince of iVied, 
known arc Giendalough, Dargle, by his marriage uith Marie, Princej.s 
Glenmalur, and the Devil’s Glen, of the Xctherlands, nejjhew of Queen 
Granite is quarried in the W., and Elizabeth of Roumania Carmen 
gold, copper, and lead are found- Sylva ’). gi’cat-grand-nophew of Era- 
Agriculture is not very flourishing, peror William I. of Prussia, cho.sen by 
sheop and cattle are reared in in- the powers in Xov. 1913 to be first 
creasing numbers, and pasturage sovereign ruler of Albania. Entered 
occupic.s the greater part of the cul- the Guards Regiment in Berlin and 
tlvated land. Oats and potatoes form later appointed captain in the great 
the main crops. The chief towns are general staC. Until five years ago it 
Wicklow (the county town), Bray was arranged that in the event of 
(7421), and Arklow (4944). The Queen Wilhelmlna of Holland dying 
county comprises eight baronies and without issue he should be King of 
returns two members to parliament, the Xctherlands. In 1898 he mar- 
In the Vale of Giendalough are the riedihtocess Pauline of Wurtembei-g, 
rains of the ‘ seven churches,’ and by whom he has two sons, 
there are other monastic remain.s, Wielan^ Chrisfoph Martin (1733- 
besides several castles. The area is 1813), a German author, the friend of 
500,210 acres. Pop. 00,824. 2. A Goethe, Scliiller, and Herder, was 

seaport, market tn,, and co. tn. of co. born near Biberach in Wfirtemberg. 
Wicklow, Ireland, 31 m. S.E. of the son of a Swabian pastor. 'While 
Dublin. Its chief importance is due still at the University of Tubingen, he 
to the harbour, built to accommodate published a didactic poem Die Xatur 
large vessels, with two fine piers, der Dinge (1751), wliich was followed 
Trade Is carried on in coal, timber, by works of like seriousness, such as 

iron, and slate, which form the chief p ’’••-’am (1753) and 

imports, wlille grain is the principal ■■ . ritten under the 

exiiort. There are large chemical Meanwhile, he 

works. There arc ruins of a 13th cen- 1 accepted various tutorships until, in 
tnrj' monastery and part of the parish | i7C0, he was appointed director of the 
church dates from the Xorman period, i Chancery of Biberach. He then pub- 
Pop. 3288. llshed a translation of Shakespeare, 

Widgeon, Wigoon, or Mareca pene- the first issued in Gei-man (1702-06), 
lope, a duck which -visits Britain in i and wrote some delightful prose 
winter, usually breeding farther X.i romances: Araspes ■and Panlhca 
It is about IS in. long. Tlie plumage I (1701), Don Sylvie von Rosalca (U 6i ), 
is grey and brown pencilled vvith and Agathon (1700). His most im- 
black, the head and neck reddish j portant contributions to German 
chestnut, the iindcrparts white. Its I poetry are Musaria (1768), Idrie 
• flesh is valued for the table. The j ( 1768 ), Der .Veue ^Tnodis (1771). and 
-Mncrican M . (Jf. Americana), is a | ofceron (1780). He was appointed 
laigcr bird and has occasionally i professor of philosophv and litera- 
reached Britiin. | ture at Erfurt (1769-72) and then 

Widnes, a tn. and municipal bor. of 1 became tutor to Prince Charles 
Lancashire on tlie Mersey, with manu- i .Augustus at Weimar. His famous 
factiiies of cliemicals, soap, and iron. 1 prose romance, Der Goldenc Spiegel, 
Pop. (1911) 31,514. ; appeared in 1772, and its sequel, Der 

Widow. Legal rights. — On the , Damshmend, in 1 7 7 5. W. also wrote 
death of her husband, intestate, tlie 1 operas and edited Der Teutsehe 
W. is entitled to half his personal pro- ! Merirnr (1773). Complete editions of 
perly unless there bo surviving also a ' his works appeared in 1818-28 and in 
child or grandchild, when she takes | 1900. See Lives by Gruber (ISIS), 
one-third and one-third of his real I Doring (1846), and Seullert (1900). 
estate; and she is also entitled to the Wieliezka, a tn. of Austrian Galicia, 
grout of letters of administration of \ in the circle of Bochnia. It Is re- 
ins whole estate,^ though the court : markable for its celebrated salt-mine, 
niay in its discretion make the grant ] which extends under the whole town 
to the next-of-kin instead or to both and to a considerable distance beyond 
the W. and the next-of-lcin jointly, it on each side. Pop. 7150. 

W .-bench by a Sussex custom meant ‘ Wienor-Neustadt, a tn., Lower 
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AlpT4"’the “"‘=1' “ ^°^''' "’ ■ •' 

Lmdkogel ’ (27S0 ft.), near Baden, 

Hohenstem (2120 ft.). Ealilenborp 
(llOO ft.), and Leopoldsberg (1380 ft.), 
all near Vienna. 

Wiesbaden, the cap. of the dnchy 


of Hesse-Nassau on tlie slopes of 
the Tauni^ ran^e, has sulphurous 
springs wliich have made it a world - 
famous waterin§:-place. Pop. 109,000. 

Wiesen, a health resort for pul- 
monary complaints. Orisons canton, 
Switzerland, at an alt. of 4771 ft.. 
12i m. S.W. of Davos. 


Wife, see Husband and Wife; it is included, in the Kn^hsh Clmnncl 


of Beau ^ash; the \V. 

^yom by judges on ceremonial occa- 
sjons. 

Wigan, a market tn., pnrl. and 
inumcjpal bor. of Lnnciishiro. Kng- 
40 in. S.E. of Lancaster on the 
?.* ancient place, 

dinded by the river into two fan.«. 
Its chief industry is tlie maaumcniro 
of cotton, but it also makes chemi- 
cals, soap, iron and brass cood*’. 
Pop. (1911) 89,152. ^ 

Wight, Islo of. an island off the 
coast of Hainpsliire, in which county 

?f io in fU/v 


JIAERIAGE and ilABHIAGE LaW. 

Wiffen, Benjamin Burron (1794* 

1867), an English biographer, of 
Quaker parentage, brother of Jere- 
miah Holmes W. (librarian at Woburn 
Abbey and translator of Tasso). He 
visited Spain ■with G. W. Ale.vander 
(1839, 1842), and was a friend of Lnis 

de Uso 2 T Rio, tvlth whom he worked ! I. of W. is very picturcsoui', with its 
to make known the wTitings of early 1 narrow ravinas or ‘cIiImi's’ nmt 


separated from the mainland bv the 
Solent and Spithead. Are.a 147 sq. in.; 
CTCatest lengtli 23} m.; greatest, 
breadth 13 m. It has chalk cliffs and 
doums, the lUghest elevation being 
St. Boniface Down (787 ft.). Off the 
\t’. coast aro the rocks ktiomi ns the 
■ Needles.’ The scenery of the 


„ .. . — _ - - - - ‘chines’ and 

Spanish reformers. W. helped to pro* j rivniets. Tho climate, too. Is jilensant 
duoe Obros JnKguas de ios Espniioics and hcalUiy, and tho sea-bathing 
Reformados (1847-65), and uToto bio - 1 excellent, so that tho Islo is a gre.it 

graphics of Juan Perez, Jnnn do'* . 

Valdes, and others. Selections of his 
poems appeared in Pattison’s The 
Brothers Wiffen, 1880. .See Bochmer 
Bibliotheca IViffeniana, i., 1874. 

Wig, the use of Ws. is probably so 
old that no liistorian can assign any 
precise date ot origin, though it may 
be otherwise ivitli regard to particular 
styles ot Ws. The Emperor Otho is 
said to have worn a W. which was so 
well made that it could not ho distin- 1 
guisbed from natural hair, aud there 
is evidence in Ovid that tho Roman 
ladies wore blond wigs to enlianco 
their charms. In France they ap- 
pear to have been worn even before 
the middle ages, though according to 
Mdzeray they were not introduced 
until the reign of Louis 'riiey 


fttvourlto •with holiday makers. ' Tlio 

most ■ ■ ‘ • ' Vowport 

(tho . ■ a, Vent- 

nor. Pell. 

(1911. - , ■ on’s The 

Isle of il ioht. 1911. 

Wigston JUngna. o par. am! vi!., 
Leicestershire, England; has fr.uiir- 
work knitting industries and railway 
workshops. I’op. (1911) 8652. 

Wigton, a par. ond market tn., 
Cumberland, England. Hi m. S.W. 
of Carlisle; inanufs. jam and rlotli. 
Pop. (1911) 3687. 

Wigtown, a pcnlHBiiIfir ro. In rJio- 
S.W. corner of Scotland, is divided 
info tlireo di.stricts — tho jrnebnrs. or 
low coiintT}', lying between Wigtown 
and IjUCC Bn.v; tho RlijUins, ivhleh 
comprehends the portion to the W. 
line drawn between Liieo Bay 


were probably not common in Bng-iof a iln. - 
land before the Tudor penod, but and Loch Rian, and tiio 
thereafter became the height of; which includes the rcnminiUr. The 

It was onlv during the lat- climate Ls snhihrioiw. iltbough ih- 

ai, Htw 'rainfall is eonsldoruhle. Nowliero 

doc.s tlic land rise to a great elevation 
and there aro no consldenil>le rivers. 
The (iroo and llie Bladonoelt arc iiotli 
navigable for a certain distance. Ttic 
principal towns arc s'tranrucr, Wig- 
town, and Ne'vtou, .'trea jH,003 

^'^Wgtown, a market tn.. royal and 
pari. bor. of Scotland, cap. of B ig 
townsliiro. ’rlic inliabitants 


fashion. ^ 

ter half ot tho ISth century timt Ws. 
passed out ot general use except m 
the professional classes. Physicians, 
says Lecky, discarded their great W s. 
and assumed w'iiat Boswell called 
the ‘ levity ot bag -wigs.’ The sarao 
historian teIJs us that in 1765 tho 
perruqne makers had heconio so de- 
pressed in their calling that they pre- 
sented a petition to the King com- 
plaining bitterly of the growing cue- 
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maliilv engaged in fisliing. Pop. the Act of 1880 contains a list of wild 

birds Bpecially protected, and as to 
Wigwam, the hut or cabin of X. these it is an offence in any one to 
American Indians, which consists of disregard the close season. But an 
a rough conical framework of poles owner or occupier of land (or a person 
stuck into the ground below and eon- authorised by an owner or occupier) 
verging above, covered with bark, commits no offence by shooting 'iviid 
matting, or tanned hides, with an birds on his land which are not iu- 
aporturc at the top for the exit of eluded in the Schediffe. A .Secretary 
smoke. W. is the English corruption ; of State is empowered under the Acts, 
of wtkou-om-vl, • in his house.’ ; on the application of a county council, 

Wi-ju, a v.-alled tn. in Phyong-an 1 to make an order prohibiting the 
prov., N.W. Korea, near the Yalu I taldng or destruction of eggs of n-ild 
estuary; opened to foreign trade in I birds within local limits and period-s 
1911. Pop. 30,000. ! specified by the order. There is also 

Wilberlorce, Samuel (1805-73). ! an important provision against 
bi.shop of Winchester. He upheld ! setting up on poles, trees, or cairns 
the traditions of the Anglican ortho- any spring or trap calculated to 
doxy during the days of the Tracta- i injure wild birds. It is to be observed 
rian movement and the secession to that the list of protected birds and the 
Borne of men like Newman and JIan- close seasons vary in different 
ning. He published Euchoristica, counties, with the result that it is 
1839; AaaOioa, 1840; and The HUtory impossible without looking into exist- 
of {he Protestant Episcopal Ctturch in ing local orders to say precisely what 
America, 1844. the law is as to the killing of any 

Wilborforce, William (1759-1833), particular bird in any particular 
a philanthropist, entered parliament locality. A list of the various orders 
when he attained his majority, and up to March 15, 1912, will be found in 
soon became on Intimate terms with Oke’s Game Lams. 
the leading statesmen of the day, rvith wnd Boar, see Boak. 
most of whom he corresponded. He Wilde, Jane Franeisca {nie Elgee), 
was to the fore in many philanthropic Lady (182G-9G), an Irish writer, wife 
movements, but the great work of of the Irish surgeon, .Sir William 
his life wa,s in connection with the (1815-7C), and mother of Oscar (1856- 
abolition of slavery, of wluch cause 1900). She wrote Poems (18G4) under 
he assumed the leadership in 1787. It the pseudonym of ‘ Speranza,’ her 
was not until twenty years later that other works including: Notes cm Men, 
his dream ■was realised, and a BUI re- Women, and Bootu, 1891; Driftwood 
ccived the royal assent. He was asso- from Scandinavia, 1884; Lepends of 
elated with societies lor the sup- Ireland, 1887; Social Studies. 1893, 
pression of vice, the Bible .Society, and other pamphlets, and contribu- 
and many missions. There is a Bio-|tions to Tlie Nation, 1815-48. Her 
graphy by his sons, Robert and ; ' salon ’ in Dublin was much fre- 
:ramuel (1838). | quented, but after her husband’s 

Wild, Jonathan (c. 1GS2-1725), a i death she settled in London, and was 
notorious English thief, bom at . buried in Kensal Green cemeterv. 
Wolverhampton, who organised a! Wnde,Oscar O’Flahortie WilIs(i85C- 
band of tliievcs and opened offices in . 1900), a dramatist and essavist, was 
London for the restoration of the i the younger son of Sir William W., 
property which his own employees I the Dublin surgeon, by his wife, nee 
had stolen. He was arre.stcd and Jane Franeisca Elgee, who attained 
lianged at Tyburn. His fame lives in • notoriety in literaiy and political 
Fielding’s novel. The Late Mr. , circles for her wTitinas over the signa- 
.fonathan Wild the Great, 1743. i ture, ‘Speranza.’ Educated atMag- 

Wildbad, a watcringplace.WUrtcm- j dalen College, Oxford, W. there 
berg, Germany, in the Enz ravine of , founded an cesthetic cult, for ndvoca- 
the Black Forest, 14 m. E. of Baden- i ting which ho was generally iaughed 
Baden; has thermal alkaUne springs ! at. Ho became famous when Gilbert 
and batlis. Pop. 4000. | parodied him as Archibald Grosvenor 

Wild Birds Protection Acts. These [ in Patience. In 1882 he went to 
.4ct.s (passed in 1880, 1881, 1894, ! America and lectured on cesthetic 
189G, 1902, 1904, and 1908) provide | pliilosophv. He had alreadv, in 
a close time, namely between March 1 1 1881. published a volume of poems, 
.and.4.ug.l., for shooting, trapping, or 1 which, in spite of affectations, at- 
attempting to shoot any wild bird, ! tracted attention by their finish and 
together with penalties for non- the music of the verso. It was seven 
oh.-^erv.anco of such close time. It is | years later when he issued The Happy 
an onence to expose for sale any tvlld i Prince and Other Talcs, the fairy story 
bird taken in the close season, pro- I that gave its name to the voiuino 
vided it bo exposed for sale rccen/fy ! being exquisite. Lord Arthur Sadie's 
after being so taken. The Schedule to , Crime, and other Stories, and ids only 
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The Picture of Dorian Gray, 
both appeared in 1891._ It is pro- 


Wilkins 


Wilholmshtho, see Kassfl. 
wilkau, - 


baWy as a-dJamatls-rtharw. '(riJlIs.Errf'zwfoHn “hlTroS^'fomrnS' 

ultimately be remembered, and, pith Pop. 8300 ’ lonndncr. 

the exception' of Salome (1893), bis Wilkes, 'Charles (1801-77) n nnr,l 
successes were made in the realm ui... na™ 


successes were made in the realm of 
lijrht comedy, where he could give 
full play to his fantastic wit. Zatlu 
llrindermere’s Fan (1892),.! Woman of 
no Importance (1893), and The Ideal 
Hushand (1895) were each and all suc- 
cessful, but his masterpiece was that 
‘ moral comedy for serious people.’ 
The _ Importance of being Earnest 
(1895), which places him in the same 
rank uith Goldsmith and Sheridan. 
His last works were The Ballad of 
Reading ,7at7, 1898, and De Profundis 
(posthumous, 1905). See life by 
Sherrard. 

Wildebeest, see Gntt. 

Wildenbruoh.Ernst Adam von (1817- 
1909), a German poet, dramatist, and 
novelist, bom at Beirut, in SjTia. Ho 
served in the Prussian army through 
the campaigns of 1806 and 1870-71, 
was appointed judge at Fi-ankfort, 
and having entered the state service 
1877, became privy councillor of lega- 
tion (1897). His chief plays, reflec- 


ting thejjaWotisni of voung Prussia, 


poet is found in Sedan, 1875 ; licder 
und Qesange, 1877; and Dichiungen 
und Balladen, 188i. 

Wilderness, a desolate region S. of 
the Bapidan R., in 'Virginia, U.S.A., 
15 m. W. of Predorioksburg, where a 
battle of tho Civil War was fought 
the command of tho rival 


under the command of tho 
generals. Grant and Leo. 

Wilfrid, St. (634-709), a bishop ol he had boon elected Lord Mayor of 
York, was a Northumbrian by birth, I London, and from 1770 until hli . 


officer, born in New York. ’ Entered 
Hio navy iSlC, appointed to the 
Depot of Charts and Instruments, 
Washington, 1830. Commanded an 
exploring cxiicdition from 1838-12; 
surveyed the Samoan group, dis- 
covered many islands, and tlio .tut- 
arctic continent. In 1861 lie com- 
manded the steamer Sou Jacinfo. and 
forcibly removed from the British 
mad-steamcr Trent Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell, commissioners of tho con- 
federate status to England and irmnee. 
Ho commanded a sgimdron in W. 
Indies, and was made rear-ndminil. 
1866. He wrote Xarralire of lf.S. 
Exploring Expedition: Western rime- 
rica; Theory of the Winds, etc. 

Wilkes, John (1727 -97), a politi- 
cian, was in early life a dIssoluU' man, 
and was one of tho fraternity of .Mrd- 
menham monies. Ho entered pnrib- 
mont in 1757, and was later netlvc in 
opposition to Bute. Ho founded in 
1702 The Xorth Briton, to wiileli 
Charles Cliurchill was a vnUmhlo eon- 
tributor, and in tlio following yc.ar 
was arrested for a libel uttered In flie 
famous No. 45. lie was found guilty 
but pleaded privilege n.s a member of 
parliament. Ho was expelled from 
Westminster in 1701, and wontahroad 
for four years. After his return lio 
was oicctod member for MIddfese.x, 
but was expelled in 17C9 for anotlicr 
Jibol. Ho was thrico returned for 
Middlesex, but mis not allowed to 
take his seat until 1790. In 1774 


and was educated in the monastery I death was 

at Lindisfame. W. supported the' 

Roman party in tho Synod of Whitby 
in 664, and was consecrated bishop 
in the same year. Ho appealed to 
Rome against .®gfridof Northumbria, 
and on his return to England (GSl) 
was shipwrecked off Prisia, whore he 
made many converts. 

Wilhehnshaven, a nuhtary port and 
seaside-resort of Hanover prov., 

Prussia, on the N.W. shore of the Jade 
Busen, 18 m. from Bremerhaven. It 
is tho station for the Gonnan North 
Sea fleet, and has a flue harbour for 
war-vessels and slips for trading vc^ 
sols. The territory was aoqmrca 
from Oldenburg (1853). Thero are 
extensive docks, moles, foundnes, 
naval stores and work-shops, boiler- 
works, a EignaUmg-station, enh a 
meteorological observatery. Pop. 
about 26,010. Gee von Krohn, Fier- 
aig Jahre in einem 

Imfen, 1905; Eberhord, Ftihrer Durch j 
Wilhelmshaven, 1906. 


city cliamborlnin. Ills 
correspondence was pnbllshcd by 
John Almoii In 1805. Tliero an' t>li>- 
grapjiies by Eraser Rao and Percy 
Eitzgorald. 

Wilkes-Ban-e, a co. scat of Luzerne 
CO., Pennsylvania, on the Snsiine- 
hauna R., in an anthracite coal min- 
ing district. Pop. (1010) 67,10.5. 

Wilkie, Sir David (1785-1811). a 
Scottish painter, born at Cults. In 
Fife, ho studied art In Edinbiirgli and 
then iront to London, where Ids pic- 
tures soon began to nttraot notice, re 
1811 ho was made H.A., and in lS..i 
ho travelled in .Spain, whlh' shortly 
after his return to England lie was 
appointed painter to the croup, and 
in 1830 ho was knlglitcd. Four yean 
later ho visited Turkey and i’nlestlne, 
and, dying on board slilp wlille on 
his way homo, lie was buried at .sc.a 

"‘^?^iPki“charJes (0.1740-1836,. 


an English Orientalist, served tlie L. 
India Co. in Bengal (17701, loaraing 
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Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, and otlier ; also edited Blake’s Song of Innocence 
tongues. He established a printing- ; in 1869. 

iiress for Oriental languages (1778), Will, In psychologr, ' covers all 
.and with Jones founded the Bengal active neutral operations, aU our 
‘ AsiaticSociety ’ (178-1), Histransia- doings, such as walking, speaking, 
lions from the Sanskrit include : attending to things, together with 
Blingatad-aita, 1785 : Hitdpadesa, eCorta to do things, active impulses 
17S7:andthe,SYor2/o/A'atunfaZ£i(from and resolutions.’ Thus IV. forms one 
the Hindoo epic MahdhMraia), 1793 of the three sides of Alind — ^Feeling, 
and 1795. He re-edited Eichardson’s Knowing, and WiHing, and for their 
Persian, Arabic, and Engiish Die- connection and opposition the reader 
lionarg, 1806, and published a San- is referred to Esiotioks. By simply 

sI.t" c ■ ’ec<j 11 - — jjotjug that the first actions are 

anc. ■ . (1805-36). bodily, simple, and external, and are 

See' ■. ■ merely responses to .sense-impressions, 

Wilkins, John (161-1-72), an English while the later ones are complex, in- 
scientKt and divine. Bishop of CJhester temal, and representative, e.g., choos- 
from 1663. He was made warden of ing, it can be seen that the laws 
WadhamCoUege, Oxford (1048),6ided governing the groyrth of will are the 
with parUament during the Civil same as those which govern intellec- 
War, and married Cromwell’s sister, i tual development, and these are out- 
Robina (1656). W. helped to found lined in EniOTioxs (g.r.), these being 
the Royal Society (incorporated 1662) exercise, retentiveness, and associa- 
and was its fii^ secretary. TTis works tion. W. is usually divided into ex- 
include : Discover!/ of a' New World, femaZ and intemaZ, the former includ- 
1638; 3ril ed. 1610; Discourse Con- ing muscular action and the latter 
ceming a New Planet, 1610; MaUte- mental action and voluntary atten- 
rnalical Magic, 1648; Essag towards a tion or concentration. Tet although 
Heal Character and a Philosophical these are separate branches, they are 
Xanffuage (his chief work), 1068. See interdependent, lor attention in- 
Bnmet, Hist, of his Own TVmcs ,- volves muscular activity and volun- 
Diaries of Evelyn and I^ys ; Life by 1 tary movement attention ; while in 
Anglers, tVUlnghby; IVhewell, Ind. 1 complex processes, e.g., choosing. 
Sc., i. ; Wright Henderson, Life and attention plays a great part. Early 
Times of J. WilK-ins, 1910. movements may be divided into ran- 

Willrins, Peter, see Paltoce, dom movements, which result from 
Roeekt. the excitation of motor centres, and 

Wilkins, William (1778-1839), a are not preceded by any con-scious 
British architect, bom at Xonvich. element, and reflex movements. 
He became architect to the E. India which result from sensory stimnla- 
Corapany and professor of architec- tion. Examples of the first class are 
turo at the Royal Academy (1837). the movements of the legs and arms 
His principal buildings include Uni- of babies; of the second, the closing 
versity College, London, the National of the fingers of an infant on an ob- 
^Vrt Gallery, and Hatley bury Col- ject placed in its hand. Neither of 
lego. these show any psychical accompani- 

Wilkinsbi^, a bor., Allegheny co., ment, but instinctive movements, e.g., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A.; is practically the sucking of an infant, while closelv 
an eastern suburb of Pittsburg. Pop. analogous to reflex movements, seem 
(1910) 18,921. ; to possess some element of desire or 

Wilkinson, James (1757-1825), an ; striving to an end. Bain has shoivn 
American soldier, bom in Benedict, i that random movements are the com- 
JIar 3 'land. He entered the American j mencement of the development of 
service in 1775, fought outside Boston I voluntary movement, while Spencer 
and at La Cliine. serving in turn under I and others take r«/7er movements ss 
.Arnold and Gates, and was clothier- ■ the initial stage. The individual 
general of thcContinentalarmy(1779-, diCferenoes of W. depend chiefly upon 
81). Ho was twice court-martialled keenness of desire, and beyond this 
(1807, 1811), but though acquitted upon the power of the disposition to 
at the time facts have since proved ' act. Self-control implies \V., and by 
him to be a traitor. l many this is considered to be differ- 

Wilkinson, James John Garth (1812- - ent Irom the earliest forms, for it In- 
99), an English Swedenborgian and volvcs a force which can overcome 
miscellaneous writer, bom in London, i desire and aversion. TIils immedi- 
He practised in London as a homoeo- atcly leads to the question of the na- 
pathist, and wrote on medicine.jturcof free-will, ordeMbcrativechoice. 
philosophy, and law. TTIr chief works I This function is evidently the highest 
are: Emanuel Swedenborg, 1819; /m- ! form of the activity of the W. Popu- 
provlsations from the Spirit, 1857; I larly free-W. means a W. ‘ unfet- 
Iluman Science, 1876; and Epidemic tered by imposed re.stralnt or com- 
Jfan OTid his Visitations, 1892. He I pulsion in any form.’ Philosophy 
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has built upon this tho idea that in 
choice-accompanied action the result 
may be undetermined, and not always 
determined by desire or aversion. 
That Ls, the W. is eclf-determinins:. 
and may lead action away from Oie 
strongest desire. This may bo said 
to be a metaphysical doctrine, since 
it implies a theory respecting the 
nature of the mind and the ego in it- 
self as an active principle, so leading 
to questions concerning power and 
causality (g.v.). Sec DuTEiunNiSM, 
Kant, Lotze, Herbart, Des- 
cartes, Schopenhauer, StnowicK, 
Garvin, Hujie, Hobbes, and B.ain. 
Head SuUy, Handbook of Psychologu; 
The Human Mind (3 vols.). 

Willamette.ariv. of Oregon, U.S.A., 
formed by tho union of tho Coast 
Fork and Middlo Fork. It has a 
northern course and enters tho 
Columbia R. in Columbia co. in tho 
north-western part of tho state. It 
has a length of 200 m., and is navig- 
able for large steamers to Portland. 

Willan, Robert (1757-1S12), an 
English physician; educated at Sed- 
bergh Grammar School and at Edin- 
bm-gh. He took his medical degree 
in 17S0, and became physician at the 
Public Dispensary of Carey Street. 
London, in 1733. IV. made a careful 
olassifloation of dlsea.ses of tho skin, 
for which ho received tho Fothcr- 
gillian gold medal (1790). His 
Description and If-calmcni of Cutane- 
ous Diseases (179S-1S08) was com- 
pleted by Dr. Ashby Smith (ISM). 
See Mtmk’s Colt, of Phys,: Bateman’s 
Memoir hi Edinburgh Med. and Surp. 
Joum., xsedi. 

Willard, Frances Elizabeth (1839- 
98), an American writer and educa- 
tionist. was born at Churchvlllc, 
New York, and educated at the 
North-Western Women’s College at 
Evanston, where she became profes- 
sor and finally dean. Bho was also 
president of the Woman’s Christian 

■ My Happy 
See Life by 

Witts, 1898. 

Willdenow, Karl Ludwig (17G5- 
1812), a German naturalist, studied 
medicine at Halle, becoming profes- 
sor of natural history at Berlin (1798). 
and director of the Botanical Garden 
(ISOG). Ho published a now edition 

of Linnreus’ Species Plantarum (1798- 

> 


ouiinnuvjn Cl,., xc **, , 

of Butterflies in Brandenburg Mark. 
Sec Sclilachtcndahl, Lcben ; Edin- 
burah Bevieic (July and Oct.. 1807). 

Willo.Johann Georg (1715-lSOS), an 
engraver: a Hessian by birth, he went 
while a boy to Paris, and spent the 
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greater p,rrt of his life there, siiaring 
lodgings for a while with Diderot. 
Among his engraiings is a famous one 
after Louis le Tocquo’s porr-rait of 
Prmce Charles Edward Stuait. while 
he also perpetuated various works be 
Gerard Don and Terlioreh, and he 
wrote a volume of Manoires (Paris. 
1857) which constitutes an historical 
document of some moment. Nrr 
Dilkc, French Enyrarers of the Eich- 
Icciith Century. 1002. 

Willems. Florent (1823-1905), a 
Belgian artist, born at I.,iOge. Il(> 
studied at tho Jlechlin Academy and 
in 1844 settled in Paris, lie was 
inspired by tho work of old Dutcli 
masters, and drew his snbjects 
cliiclly from indoor domestic life. 

Willemstad, a tn. and cap. cf Cura- 
eoa, Dutch W. Indies, on St. .Ann’s 
Bay, on tho S. coast, has a trade in 
sugar, tobacco, and lime jihrephates. 
Pop. 9000. 

Willonhall, an urban district and 
tn. of Stallordshire. England. 3 m. 
E. of W olvcrharapton. lias coal-mines, 
iron and brass foundries, manufac- 
tures of locks, bolts and blcvcle cast- 
ings. Po)). (1911) 18.858. 

Willesden. an urban dlst. of Har- 
row dlv., Middlc.“c.v. England. 7 in. 
from St. Paul’s, London. 1 m. from 
W. Junction. W. Green. CYlckle- 
wood, and Ncasdon (N.) arc adjoining 
districts. Kllbiirn and Brondesbnr.i' 
He to tho E., and llarlcsdcn to tlie S. 
.St. Maty’s Clmrch has Norman re- 
mains. Pop. (1911) 151, ’21 4. 

William 1., surnaincd The Con- 
queror (1027-87), King of England, 
was a natural .son of Bol>ert II., Duke 
of Normandy, but in spite of tho bar- 
sinister, succeeded to his fatlicr's 
duchy in 1037. and effectively upheld 
his po.sltion, though he had to light 
to do so. In 10C4 Harold, then Etirl 
of Wcsse.v, nnd afterwards king of the 
English, was shlpuTeckcd off I’on- 
tliiou nnd captured by William, who 
only released him on his iiromising to 
support W.’s claim to succeed to the 
English throne on the dc.ath of Ed- 
ward tho Confessor, who had nmicr- 
taken to nominate him ns Ids snccc'-; 
sor. On tho death of Edward in lOGG 
Harold hroko his word nnd ascended 
the throne. W. without delay in- 
vaded England. He landed at I’evcn- 
sey. near Ilastlng.s. on .Septcnihcr 2.''. 
and on the following Oclolier II 
met nnd defeated the home army 
at a place since called Hattie, in 
wliioh encounter Harold wa-' l.illcd. 
Within the next few years he quelled 
rebellions in various parts of t he coun- 
try. In 1072 he Invaded Scotland 
nnd compelled Mtdcolm to pay 
homage to him. Three years later 
ho went to Normandy to siiitpreri 
Insurrections that sprang up during 
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his absence. He met ^vith liisilTSO. Shortly after this di?iutr was 
death as the result of an accident j conferred upon him. he contracted an 
when ridinf?. tV. the Conqueror was I intimacy with the jiretty actress, 
a brave man, a capable soldier, and i Dorothea Jordan, with whom he lived 
an able administrator. It was dnrin" ! for twenty year-s. and by whom he 
his reign and at Ids instance that the had several children, to whom the 
survey was made, the results of i surname of Fitzclarence was given, 
wldch were entered in the Domesday In the lntere.sts of the royal succes- 
Book. Ision he married in 1818 Adelaide, 

William II., commonly known as i eldest daughter of George, Duke of 
William Rufus (105G-11CO), King of Sare-Coburg-Mciningen. bat there 
England, was the third son of William was no issue of this alliance. He rvas 
the Conqueror, and succeeded to the appointed Lord High Adndralin 1827 
throne on the death of his father in and tliree years later, on the death of 
1087. His eldest brother, Robert, ( George IV., succeeded to the throne, 
was Duke of Normandy, and in 1091 ; He was a man of homely talents, 
W. invaded the duchy, but being ! boisterous, tactless, but good-hearted, 
granted certain rights, co-operated I bnt occasionally as king showing 
vrith Robert amiin-st his French neigh- j unexpectedly sound comm on -sense, 
hours. W. w'as cruel and grasping, i William I. (1772-1813), King of the 
and hated by Ids subjects, who cer- 1 Netherlands (181.5-10), the son of 
tainly did not mourn Ids death, which \ William V„ last stadtholder of the 
t.:- — ni-"H -tValter ■ Dutch republic, bom at the Hague. 
Til ■ ■ \ -Forest. 1 He fought in the rvar against France 

King of I (1793-95), and on the defeat of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, was | Holland served in the Prussian and 
tlie posthumous eon of William II., Anstrian armies until 1813. At the 
Prince of Orange and Mary, daughter j Congress of Vienna Belgium was 
of Ciiarles I. and Prince.S3 Royal of i united with the Netherlands into one 
England. Attho age of twenty -two he ; kingdom, and in 1815 W, was pro- 
was appointed captain -general of the claimed king, Belgium sliook off the 
Duteli forces, and, not long after, ' yoke In 1832. In 1810 W. abdicated 
stadtholder. Ho was in the main re- : in favour of his .son, adopted the title 
.sponsible for the direction of the war of Ckmnt of Nassau, and died in 
against France, and as commander, ! Berlin, 

tliough not always successful, he William I. fl797-18S3), King of 
showed an indomitabiespirit. Perhaps I Prussia and Emperor of Germany, 
the most far-reacliing event of ids hfe ' He was responsible for the absolutist 
was his marriage in 1C77 to Jfary, and autocratic ideas which have per- 
dau-ghter of James, Duke of York, vaded the rule of the present im- 
nftenvards James II., King of Eng- penal liouse of Germany. He found 
land. VtTicn the English folk were in Bismarck a minister anxious to 
estranged from James II., overtures ' govern according to his osvn view, 
were made to W. to invade England, and it may be said that between them 
Tliese ho accepted, and landed srith a , they bad a large part in the making of 
small force near Torquay on Nov. 5. modem Germany. During the Fran- 
1CS8. On the flight of James IL. the co-Prussian War W. commanded the 
tlironc v.-as offered to Jlary, but Wil- Prussian army and led Ids soldiers to 
liam declared tliat unless he was made ' the victories of Gravelotte and Sedan, 
joint-monarch svith Ids n-ife, lie v.ould He was proclaimed Emperor of Ger- 
ivithdrav." to Holland. He was many in the Palace of Versailles on 
crowned with Mary in April 1089. Jan. 18, 1871. 

In the follovdng year he defeated William II. (Friedrich wnhelm 
James II. at the battle of the Boyne, Victor Albert) (b. 1859 1 . German Em- 
and haring conquered Ireland pro- peror and King of Ihussia, bom at 
cceded to subdue .Scotland. He went - Berlin. He is the eldest son of the 
to Holland in 1793 and commanded Croivn Prince fVederick (afterwards 
the Dutch army. He died from the Frederick lU.) and of Victoria, Prin- 
effects of an accident while riding at cess Royal of Great Britain, and the 
Hampton Court. Shortly before his grandson of William 1. He received a 
death he gave the royal assent to .sound military training, and in 1885 
the Act of Settlement, nhich secured had risen to the rank of colonel in the 
the tlirone ultimately to the House of Hussars of the Guard. On the death 
Hanover. 'of his father in 18S8, he succeeded to 

William IV. (1735-1837), King of the throne, and before long, by his in- 
Great Britain and Ireland, was the ’ domitable will and determined auto- 
Uiird son of George III. and Charlotte cracy, had a very powerful influence 
Sophia, Princess of Mecklenburg- ‘ in (jermany. Two years after his 
Strclitz. He went to sea in 1780, and accession Bismarck, finding his o-.vn 
in five years was promoted captain, influence ebbing awaj-, was obliged 
He was created Duke of Clarence ini to resign. The Kaiser’s chief ambition 
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organised the German army and navy, 
and has advocated a vast expenditure 
on the increase of armaments. This 
agfrressivo policy has been ivatched 
with many misgivings by other Euro- 
pean powers, and particularly bvl 
England and France. IV. has playccli 


He was one of tlio prineijial t'cclcsias- 
tieal flgiires of the Latin Church in 
the E. in the middle ages. 

William of Wykoham, sec Wyke- 

HAJt. WlLLLVit OP. 

wmiarns, Edward (17iG-lS2C). a 
Welsh bard, born at IVuon, Gla- 


a very proimncnt part m European i morganshlre. the son of a stone- 
pohtics, lJut has frequently raused mason. He settled as a land siirvcvor 
offence both to Ins onm subjects and at FIcmingston, Glamorgan. Under 
to foreign nations by 1^ imguardcd the bardic name of lolo, lie collected 
utterances in pubhe. He is a man I the Welsli MSS. published as Tfi/rri- 
of great vereatility and e.vuberant | non ^4rcheroIoau, ISOl, and /olo 
energy, and is a keen sportsman, n MSS.. 1S4S. 

poet, a painter, and a wide ^der. In Williams, Sir George (IS21-Ifl03), 
18S1 he married Prmcess Victona of the founder of the Young Men’s 
Sclileswig-Holstein, and has had six Christian .Ussociatiou, bom at Duivcr 

lannt; finn r> nnnp'hf/'r. SAft I tt - » .... 


sons and a daughter. See TAe German 
Emperor’s Speeches (trans. by L. 
Elkind), 1901, and Noussaunc’s 
William II.. 1905. 

William IX. (1071-1127), Duke of 
Aquitaine and Count of Poitou, and 
an early Provencal poet; succeeded 
to his hereditary estate.^ in 10S7. Ho 
went on a crusade in 1100 and reached 
Jerusalem, but was shipwTcckcd on 
lu.s journey home. He iva.s wild and 
gay and fond of warfare. Besides 
assisting the King of Aragon against 
the Moors and Louis the Fat against 
the Germans, he made inroads upon 
Toulouse and plundered Normandy. 
His songs arc valuable to the student, 
being the earliest extant poems of the 
Romance school. See Mahn’s Die 
Werke der Troubadours, vol. i., 1840. 

William and Mary College, Wil- 
liamsbury, Virginia, U.S.A., an insti- 
tute of liigher learning, founded in 
1693. It is a state institution, and 
in 1913 had 241 students with 20 in- 
structors. The Phi Beta Kappa 
was founded here in 1776. 

William of Champeaux (c. 1070- 
1121), a lYeneh philosopher, the 
founder of scholastic realism. Ho 
set up a school of logic in Paris, 
wliioh was attended by Abelard (q.v.), 
his future rival. In 1113 ho became 
Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne. 

William of Jumidges, see J CjnSoES. 
William of Malmesbury, see Mal- 
.lIEaBtmr, WitLIA.M. 

William of Noivburgh (1130-c. 1198), 
an Early Englisli historian, who 
wTote a Bistoria Iterum Anglicarum 
towards the end of the 12th century. 
His history begins in the year of the 
Conquest and extends to his own 
time. See edition of the Rolls Series 
(1884). William was a monk of the 
Angustinian priory at Newburg) 
Yorkshire. 

William of Orange, sec \ViLt ■ ■' 
III. OP England; IVilliam . 


William of Tyro (c. 1137-84), arch- 1 Providence wliere all true democrat 


ton, SomcrseUhlro. He went to Lon- 
don in 1841 and went into a dnipery 
business, and becoming very .< 11000 .-“- 
ful was a personal factor of great good 
in an indiicnclal sphere during the 
Victorian cm. He started the Voung 
Men’s Christian As.sociatlon in 184 I. 
and it was owing to him tliat Exeter 
Hall was secured for its licadquarlers. 
He was also interested in the Baud 
of Hope Union. 

Williams, Hugh William {1773- 
1829), a Scottish painter and writer. 
Ho lived chiefly at Edinburgh, hut 
spent several years iravollliig In 
Europe, and In 1820 ho published 
Travels in Halt/, Greece, and the 
Ionian Islands, illustrated with en- 
gravings after his own sketches. 
Many of his best pictures nn' in the 
National Gallery of Scotland, while 
some others are In the Glasgow- 
Municipal Museum. 

Williams, Sir Monior Monlcr (1819- 
99), a Sanskrit scholar, born at 
Bombay. He laboured with distinc- 
tion in bringing westward the wisdom 
of the Orient, and wrote lletimmis 
Life and Thoupht in India, 18.s3 ; 
Indian Epic I'oelrii, 1873; Indian 
Wisdom, 1875; and Sansl.-ril Die- 
tionari/, 1851-72. Ho al.-o tran.slaled 
I the Sakuntala and published work.s 
on Buddhism, Brahmanism, and 
Hinduism. Among other posts he 
licld that of Boden profes-or of 
Sanskrit at Oxford in 1800, and was 
fellow of BaUiol, 1882-88. 

Williams, Roger (c. 1600-83). the 
foimder of Rhode l.s., U.S..\., heni 
(probably) In London, though .some 
authorities assert him to have liix-ii 
a Welshman, and was educat’d at 
the Charterhonse and Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. He joined the 
■>: ‘ r-’-”- "id in 1631 sailed 

• - ■ \ ■ In i-eareh of re- 

Ho prenelied ai 
■ ■ Plyinoutli (1633). 

ded the oily of 
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misht live. Hero, too, ho estahlislied inpr in a pleasant conntrj'. It has 
the Baptist Church. Ho.was president mannfacturcs of lumber, iron -goods, 
of Rhode is. from 1654-57, and pub- textiles, etc. Pop. (1910) 31,860. 
lished many works, including The William the Lion (1143-1214), buc- 
BXoudy Tenmt (1644), and The Hire- cceded hts brother as King of Scot- 
ling Minisiru none of ChrisVs (1652). land in 1165. He was the grandson 
.S’ce Club's edition of his works (6 TolB., of David I. Henry II. of England 
1860-74), andLives by Knowles(1833) refused to return Xorthumberland to 
and Elton (1852). Scotland, and so William made an 

WiUiams, Rowland (1817-70), an alliance with France against Eng- 
Anglican divine and author of Chris- land in 1168, In 1174 W, invaded 
tianiiy and Hinduism (1850). He England in alliance with Henry’s oum 
was a Hebrew scholar of considerable sons, was defeated at Alnwick, and 
distinction, and had an acquaintance sent as a prisoner to Falaise in Xor- 
with several oriental languages. As mandy. By the treaty of Falaise he 
professor, ho was connected with St. was liberated, but he agreed to do 
David’s College in Wales and also homage to Henry for Scotland and 
with the- University of Cambridge, all his other territories. He returned 
He published beside the work men- toScotlandinll70,fonndedamonas- 
tionoA Lampeier Thcoiogy (1S56), and tery at Arbroath, 1178, and made 
some poems and hymns, the Church of Scotland independent 

Williams, Samuel Wells (1812-81), of that of Enghind. By the Treaty 
an American pliilologist, bom at of Canterbury between him and Eich- 
Utica, Now York. Ho went to Can- ard I. the independence of Scot- 
ton, China, ns printer to the American land was recognised on payment of 
Jtission in 1833, and acted as inter- 10,000 marks. 

preter to Commodore Perr 3 ' on his William the Silent, Prince of 
Japanese mission (1853-54). He was Orange (1533-84), the founder of the 
secretary of the United .States Icga- Dutch republic, the eldest son of 
tion at Peking (1802-76) wlien ho William, Count of Nassau, was 
returned to the U.S.A. and accepted bom at Dillcnhurg in Nassau. In 
the chair of Chinese at Yale, Ho was 1544 he succeeded a cousin to the 
regarded as an authority on the principality of Orange and estates in 
Chinese and Japanese languages, and Flanders and Holland, and before he 
published, amongst other works : was twenty-one Charles V. appointed 
A St/lUibic Dictionani of the Chinese him general-in-chief of the army and 
Language, The Middle Kingdom, stadtholder of Holland, Utrecht, and 
The Topography of China. Zeeland. In 1559 Henry II. of France, 

Williamsburg, the co. scat of James tlilnking him to be in the confidence 
City Co., Virginia, 48 m. S.E. of of Philip II., 1x)ld him of the Spanish 
Richmond ; it contains the William plot to emsh out Protestantism in the 
and Maty College (1693), and East Netherlands. He did not betray his 
State Lunatic Asylum (1709), and ignorance and his anger by word or 
manufs. lumber and woollen goods, look, and was henceforth knotvn as 
Pop. (1910) 2714. ♦ the SUent.’ In 1567 he placed him- 

WlUiams College, Williamstown, self at the head of the national rising 
Massachusetts, U.S..A., was founded against Spanish persecution, and 
in 1793 from a free school which owed openly embraced Protestantism. He 
Sts origin to Col. Ephraim WiUiams. was at first defeated by Alva, largely 
It is well endowed and has a large through want of means, but in 1579 
number of scholarships. The library he established the imion of the seven 
is good, and there are 22 college northern provinces. He was assas- 
huildln!^. In 1913 the coUege had sinated by Balthazar Gerard, an 
558 students and 59 teachers. agent of Philip II. See Motley’s Rise 

Williamson, Peter (1730 - 99), a of the Dutch ^public; Cambridge 
Scottish publisher and writer, born Modem History, vol. iii. ; an I Lives 
at Aboyno, Aberdeenshire. Ho had a by F. Harrison (1897) and Ruth 
most adventurous boyhood. At the Putnam (1911). 
age of about ten ho was kidnapped WUlibrord (or WiUebrod), Saint 
and taken to America ; ho was sold (c. 657-738), an apostle of the 

to i)lanters, captured by Indians, but Frisians, bom in Northumbria, and 
managed to get away, and enlisted brought up in a monastery at Ripon. 
as a British soldier. On his return to After studying and preaching in 
Scotland, he started in business as a Ireland (677-90), ho sailed for Fries- 
luibllshcr and founded two journals land (690) where he made many con- 
railed the Scots Spy (1776) and jVcio verts. Pope Sergius 1. ordained liim 
Acofs .Spy (1777) and issued the first bishop, and about 695 he became 
Edinburgh Directory in 1773. [archbishop of Utrecht. 

, Williamsport, the co. seat of Ly-| WiUimantic, a city, Windham co., 
' coming co., Pennsylvania, U..S.A., is Connecticut, U.S.A., 16 m. N.W. of 
a well-bnilt and imposing town, stand- ) Nonvich, has manufs. of textiles. 
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fmO) Plqi-wfeht, bom ni 3CU- 

F ?h '“ir“ Durham. ' IrSh^AcSmS^ he“ mme“to*'LMdon 


Bishop Auckland ; has coUierics and 
stone-quaiTies. Pop. (1911) S734. 

Wdlinglon Quay, a tn. and par., 
Xorthumborfand, England, on tho 
Tyne, 2 m. S.W. of A'orth Shields, 
has shipbuildins works, copper- 
smelting, lead, firebrick, and rope- 
making works. Pop. 7000. 

Willis, Browne (1GS2-17C0), an 
English antiquarj-, bom nt Bland- 


ultimately turned Ids attention to 
literature. Ho prroto novels and plavs 
and beim: considerably pitted with 
the dramatic instinct won some 
fame, especially with his pl.avs. The 
chief are: The Man o' Airli'c, ISGO; 
Charles /., 1872 ; Ettpaie Aram, ISl.!; 
JIXoria S/iiarl, iS7i ; Sappho, 1870 : 

^Janc Shore, 1870 ; Olivia; Xell 

I ^jnninc/ Sedaanoor; and Claudian, 


ford St. Mary. He was member fori isSo. 

A® William John (1831-01). an 

ms -ubS. to the Bodleian Librarj', . Australian explorer, bom nt Totnes 
and his collection of coins to Oxford j in Dovoushiro. Ho emigrated to 
University. Ho published ^ Surce.v I Victoria in 1853, and becaino sur- 
of the Cathedrals (1727-30). ; veyor of the Crown lands (1855) and 

Wdlis, Nathaniel Parker (1S06-G7), ; assistant nt tho magnetic observntorv 
an American wTiter, born at Portland, at Melbourne (1858). Mitli OTlnra 
Maine. His first real success was ‘Burke Ig.v.) ho explored the interior 
obtained in 1831 with Pencillings bi/! (1800-01), but all the men but one 
the Wau, but five years later his Ink- J of tho expedition perished for lack of 


linos of Adventure secured his reputa- 
tion. The j-ear before his Mclaine and 
other Poems had been successfiidlj' 
produced in England, and he subse- 
quently produced Letters from Under ■ 
a Bridge ; Bashes at Lifcf Outdoors j 


provision near Cooper's Creek. Ills 
journal of tho e.xpedition was edited 
by his father, under the title ll'ilis' 
Successful Exploration through the 
Interior of Austrrdia, 18G3. 

Wills and Testaments, Tho power 


at Jdlcwild, 1854; and Paul Fane,\ot making a udll or Ic.stament of 
1857. He was for a time foreign | personal property (sec Pkiisox.iLTV : 
correspondent to the Mew Pork \ Persoxai, Pbopeutv) has existed in 
Mirror. j England from very early times, but 

Willis’s Rooms, sec Axmack's. ] lor centuries the common law and 
WiU-o’-tho-Wisp,sce I gnis P.VT tros. i feudal arohahms operated to pro- 
V.”” — '■'■V. " ®'-dney, from i liibit the dl.sposition of land by u1ll. 

'■ ew South I and tho power to make a will of lands 
Ticultnral ; was only acquired through Uie eqult- 
interests. Pop. about GUUO. I able doctrine of uses and trusts after 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh (d. 1554), an I much legWntion, and coitsidcmble 
English navigator and explorer. In conflict between the courts of coin- 
1533 he sailed from Deptford in com- 1 mon law and equity (see 1<.\nd Law.s ; 
wand of an expedition to China, ar- j Uses). At common larv a will might 
ranged by the merchants of London, bo nuncupative (see Nt7.NCOi’ATivi; 
and died with sixty -two men of Whj,), but nt the present day the 
scurvr off Lapland. His collengiie, | combined effect of the rcstrictlon.s n.s 
Richard Chancellor (q.v.), went on a- to oral wills nnd te.st.iments. and the 
different route and escaped his fate. ! requirements of tlio Wills Act, 1837, Is 
Willow, a name given to those } to make it e.ssentini In firactleally 
members of the genus Salix, which i every ca.so to employ writing. Mo-l 
are nob osiers or sallows. They prow i will.s, hicludinp codlclN (q.r.). to be 
readily on damp soil and the Hun- ' valid must be signed nt the end of the 
tlngdon or wliite W., grows rapidly ' ivill by tho testator, or sonic other 
to a heigh of 70 or SO ft., nnd is a use - 1 person In his pre.-cnce, and by Id.s 
ful timber tree, as too is the Bedford ! direction, nnd sucli signature must bo 
or Russell’s W. But the most valii- i cither made or acknowledged by the 
able is the cricket bat W., a variety ; testator In the presence of at least 
which orisriiiatcd in Norfolk and hits , two tit llit* .siijh* 

been extensively planted. , time, and such witnesses must alle.st 

Willow Moth (Caradrina), a genus j the will In the pixscnce of the testator. 
Of niffht moths. Tiio caterpillar of C. Auu instnin-iciit cxocnted hj Inc 
mtadriniindaia often docs damaj^o to above mnnniT, may take 


quadripiinclaia 
etored prain, 
Willowmore 
Africa, 1S5 
Port Elizabeth, 
and ostrich feathers. 


t «H a 

.dii, provUled the intention wa-i that 
a tn.. Cape prov., . It t^houhl not operate till afU^r the 


m hr mil W.N.w!' of I death of the tlonor; and ap;iln. a duly 
th, exports moliair, wool, ' executed iu-stniment. described a. 
nsti.nfs; Pop. 5000. ! instnictloii.s for a lUll. m ly ,b.'i\e 


Willow Wren, see WAitW-ims. i elTect as sueb. n It F ui 
Wills, William Gorman (iS’JS-Ol). ‘ won Intended to take 


, instnictioii.s 

elTectas such. If It is appari nt that It 
eHecl In the 
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Wills 


absence of a more formal instnimcnt. 
Any alteration in a rrill, made after 
its execution, must itself bo executed 
In the same n-ay as a riili, but an 
alteration Is sufficiently executed if 
the testator and the uitnesses sign 
their names in the margin, or in some 
place opposite, or close to, the altera- 
tion : or sign a memorandum at the 
end of the will referring to the altera- 
tion. Alterations not duly executed 
can, however, be validated by a 
codicil, confirming the will (sec also 
Evidence), a will is in all cases 
revocable, even though the testator 
may expressly declare it to be irre- 
vocable. Every will is now construed 
with reference to the estate, real or 
personal, comprised in it, to ‘ speak 
from death ’ or, in other words, to 
take effect as It it bad been executed 
immediately before the death of the 
testator, unless a contrary intention 
appears by the wUl ; which last 
words, however, only relate to the 
ouestion of v:hat property passes by 
the instrument, and do not mean that 
whatever the testator says in his will 
is to be interpreted as it the will were 
made on the day of his death. As 
regards personal property there is no 
restriction as to what a person may 
bequeath by his tvill, whether his 
interest in such property be one tliat 
)s then actually vested, or only con- 
tingent or executory ; and a person 
may validly dispose of property 
acquired subsequently to the making 
of Ids wUl. As regards land it is to be 
noted that the restrictions on testa- 
mentary disposition arc only such as 
arise from the limitations of the par- 
ticular subject-matter (see Estate : 
Limitation ; Land Laws ; and 
^irmXMENT) ; there is notlung. to 
prevent a person from dci-ising land 
to which he i“ absolutely entitled in 
fee simple; but of course if he have 
no more than a freehold interest for 
his own life he will have nothing to 
dispose of at his death in default of 
some power of appointment vested 
in him (sec Powim). Every person of 
sane mind, except an infant (q.c.), 
can make a valid will ; and every 
person of age can be an attesting wit- 
ness, including a creditor, or an 
executor ; but where the will pur- 
ports to make a gift to the spouse of 
an attesting witness the atfetation 
is good, but the gift void. A ivill is 
revoked by a subsequent will or 
codicil : or by a exiting declaratory 
of an intention to revoke and duly 
executed like a will ; or by destruc- 
tion, burning, tearing, cancellation, 
etc., provided there was an intention 
to revoke by such destruction, etc., 
or by marriage of the testator, subse- 
uent to the date of the ivill (this 
oes not apply to ivills made in exer- 


cise of a power of appointment). The 
only way to revive a revoked will 1= 
to re-cxecutc it, or to make a codicil 
showing an intention to revive it. By 
Lord Kingsdoum’s Act no wU! or 
testament shall be held to be revoked 
or to have become invalid, nor shall 
its construction be in any way altered 
by reason of any subsequent change 
of domicile (q.f.) of the person making 
the same. Wdiere a beneficiary under 
a will pre-deceases the testator, the 
gift lapses e.xcept in certain cases (see 
Lapse). A bequest or device to two 
or more persons by name, or by a 
general description of them as a class 
(e.ff. ‘ the nephews of X ’) is.con.=trucd 
as a joint gift (see also JoufT Ten- 
ancy), and where any of the joint 
donees predecease the testator, their 
shares go to the surviving joint 
donees. On the other hand the 
donees will take ' in common ’ (see 
COMSION Tenancy) if the testator 
has used words implying separate 
interests (e.g. ‘ equally,’ or ‘ among ’). 
But a gift to a class, even though as 
tenants in eommon, c.p. a bequest of 
‘ £10,000 to the children of X in equal 
shares ’ will be construed as a gift to 
such of the children of X as shall be 
living at the death of the testator, 
and the predecease of any one of them 
does not cause a lapse. 

A person, as noted above, must be 
of sound mind if his will is to be valid; 
this means that be must have an 
‘ understanding of the nature of the 
business in which he is engaged, 
recollection of the property he means 
to disiiose of, of the persons who have 
a claim to be the objects of his bounty, 
and the manner in which it is to be 
distributed ’; and where he Is subject 
to delusions vith regard to persons 
who would be the natural objects of 
his bounty, his vill, while he Is under 
the influence of such delusions, is 
invalid. Delusions, however, that 
leave the general power of under- 
standing unaffected and which are in 
no way connected with the testator’s 
testamentary dh-positions, uill not 
affect his capacity to make a will 
(Theobald on Wills). (See also Undue 
lNn.UENCD.) In Scotland the law as 
to wills and testaments is very similar 
in effect. Prior to 1SG8 the most 
clearly expressed will not only was 
ineffectual to dispose of land, but was 
not even held to Impose any obliga- 
tion on the heir (see Inherit.vnce) 
to implement (ij.v.). Since l&CS any 
one not under any specific disability 
can settle his heritable (q.r.) and 
movable property upon whom he 
lea-'C', excluding his legal successor, 
y a testament or vili, or by any 
instnimcnt which may properly be 
called a will. The term ‘ will ’ is not 
a technical one in Scots law, and 
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means merelj- ‘any ivritten declara- 
tion of what a person wills to be done 
with his movable estate after his 
death.’ It, therefore, embraces all 
forms of deeds granted in anticipa- 
tion of death, besides testaments. The 
term ‘ testament ’ is the proper tech- 
nical term for what in English law is 
called a will. Formerly it was not 
competent to any one to dispose of 
his land by teslameni, but since the 
Act of 186S above noticed, that re- 
striction has ceased to esdst. with the 
result that the terms will and testa- 
ment are virtually synonymous. The 
Wills Act, 1837, does not apply to 
Scotland, but so far as form is con- 
cerned, there is no great difference 
between a Scottish and an English will, 
except that a holograph will requires 
no attestation, though every other 
kind of ivill does (see Hoiooraph). 
See also Executors ; Prorate. 

Will’s Coffee House, a famous eon- 1 
vivial resort in Russell Street, Lon- 
don, originally called ‘ The Red Cow,’ 
then ‘ The Rose.’ Dryden first made 
it famous among the wits of the 
period, and after his death it was fre- 
quented by Pope. These ISth -century 
coffee houses gave rise to the modem 
clubs. See Timbs’s Club Life in 
London. 

Wilmerding, a tn., Allegheny co.,i 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 13 m. E. of 
Pittsburg. Pop. (1910) 6133- 

Wilmington: 1. A co. seat of New 
Castle co., Delaware, U.S.A., on the 
Delaware R., 27 m. S.W. of Phila- 
delphia. Among its notable buildings 
are the Old Swedes’ Church (1698), 
Ferris Industrial School, and Friends’ 
School. Its manufs. include paper, 
machinerv, railway carriages, and 
leather. 'There are largo shipbuilding 
yards. See Powell’s Historic Towns of 
the Middle Slates, 1899. Pop. (1910) 
87,411. 2. A CO. scat of Now Hanover 
co., N. Carolina, U.S.A., on the Capo 
Fear R., 20 m. from the sea. It has 
cotton-seed oil mills, naval stores, 
dyo worlts, lumber mills, etc. Pop. 
(1910) 25,748. 

Wilmot, David (1814-68), an Amon- 
can legislator, bom at liethany in 
Pennsylvania. Ho began to practise 
as a barrister at WUkesbarro m 1834, 
and represented Ponn.s)'lvanla as a 
Democratic member in 
(1845-51). Ho was t . 
tVilmot’s Proviso to an 
bill for tho purchase of 
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Wilmsiow, a small In. in Cniosblrc. 
England, on tho llollin, 5} m. S.S.W. 
of StooIcport. Pop. (1911) 8153. 
Wilna, see ViLx.s. 

Wilsden, a small tn. in the W. 
^■dmg of Torlsliire, Eugland. 4 m. 
S.E. of Keighley. Worsted i.« manu- 
factured here. Pop. (1911) 295S. 

Wilson, a co. seat of Wilson co.. 
N. Carolina, U.S..1.., with manufs. of 
tobacco, cotton, wagons, oil, etc. 
Pop. (1910) 6717. 

Wilson, Andrew (1831-81), a tm- 
veUer, bora at Bombay, lie w.a.s 
editor of tho China Mail, and the 
Hombay Gazette, and rNo contrihulcd 
to Blaclcxcood's Magazine, but he P 
best known for The. Mode of Snmr 
(1875), an account of his travels in 
China and Til)et. and The Peer 
Victorious Artny (1808) whicli sets 
forth Gordon's Chinese campaigns. 

Wilson, Sir Daniel (lSlC-92). an 
nrcbicologist, poet, and .scholar, bom 
at Edinburgh. Ho went to London in 
1837, but subsequently returned to 
Edinburgh and published Memorials 
of Edinburgh in the Olden Time, 1847, 
and Archcrology and Prehistnrie 
Annals of Scotland, 1851. .After tills 
he went to Omnda and became pro- 
fessor of historj- and Engli.sh litera- 
ture at Toronto University, IS.l.'i. 
ultimately being elected lUf-sidcnt. 

1 1881. He al.so publislicd Caliban, the 
Missing Link; The A’cir Atlantis; 
The liight-Uand Left-Handedness; 
Anthropology. 

Wilson, Henry (1812-73), vico-pred- 
dent of tho U.S.A., born at Fanniiig- 
ton. New Hnmpslilro. Ho wn.s for a 
time a shoeinnkor, but in 1840 wins 
elected to tho hlassachuscttH legisl.i- 
tnro and slate senate, entering the 
U.S. Senate in 1855. Ho was clinlr- 
man of tho important committee on 
military nffalrs during tho Civil War. 
and in 1873 became vlcc-pre.-.ident. 
with Grant. His cliief work uns 


by wluch ho opposed tlio introduction 
of slavery into tho new territory. Ho 
sat in tho Senato (1861-03), and was 
appointed judge in the Court of 
Claims (1863-68). 

Wilmot, John, see P.ocniATiJt, 
or* 

Wilmot, John, see RocuEsrim, 
John, second Earl of. 


History of the Jiisc and Fall of the 
Slave Power in Atnerira, 1872-75: bill 
he also uToto Anti-Slurery Mean'rr.-t 
in Congrats, 1801: and Military 
Measures in Congress, 

Wilson, Horace Hayman (1786- 
1800), an Eugiisli orienlall-t, horn in 
London. Ho wins appointed as.'.l--lani- 

to tlio East India Comiamy 

and while in Bengal in;idc a 
udy of Sanskrit. Ho hecaiae 
of studies at tho lllnd\i 
College, Benares (1819), Boden pro 
fessor of Sanskrit at O.vford (18-12), 
librarian to tlio East India (Tompariy 
(1830), and director of tiie Itoyal 
Asiatlo Society (1837-09). He pul.- 
lished a .Hanskril-EngUsh Hietinnary 
(1819), O History of Hrilish India, 
1805-35 (1840), and tranrialcd Ihe 
Rig-Veda Sanhila (1850-57), etc. 
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Wilson, John (17 (i5-185i), who 15o5-G0 he -was on the continent, and 
^^Totc under the pseudonym of on his return u-as admitted advocate 
‘ Christopher Nortli,’ vras educated at in the court of arches. He was JI.P. 
Oxford, ^Vhere he won the Newdigate for iUichael Borough (1563-67) and 
Prize in 1800. He settled at Elleray for Lincoln (1572-81), andin 1578 was 
on Windermere, and ied the life of a made a privy councillor and secretary 
country gentleman, but losing his of state. He was also employed on 
fortune in 1815, ov,lng to a dishonest various diplomatiomissions,e3pMially 
trustee, he was in that year called to to the Netherlands. He publlslied, 
the bar. The law, however, made no besides the works above mentioned, 
appeal to liim, and it was to literature The Three Orations of Demosthenes 
that he turned to provide him mth a (1570), the earliest English transla- 
living. Already in 1812 he had pub- tion from Demosthenes, 
lifhed a volume of poetry. The Isle of Wilson, Thomas Woodrow-(6.1856), 
Pal7;i.s. and in 1816 he Issued The C'ili; president of the U.S.A., bom at 
of the Plagtte and other Poems. IVith Staunton, Va. He received his e.arly 
the establislmienb of Blackwood’s education in the South, at home in 
Magazine in 1817 W. came into pro- Georgia, and graduated at Prince- 
miuence. He was one of tbe original ton University (1879). He took the 
staff and a regular contributor. In graduate course in history at Jolm 
1820 W., for no other rea.son than Hopkins University, and was ap- 
that he was a Tory, was elected to the pointed professor of jurisprudence at 
cliair of moral pliilosophy at Edin- Princeton (1890), and made president 
burgh University. In Blackwood’s of Princeton (1902). After a success- 
appeared his lAghts and Shadows of ful career he became governor of New 
Scottish Dife (1822), The Trials of Jersey (1911). Stood for nomination 
Margaret Lyndsay (1823), The Fores- for presidency of U.S.A. on Democrat 
ters (1825): but it is as tbe author of ticket in 1912, and was elected by an 
the Fcctes Amhrosiance that he is best overwhelming majoritj;. He married 
remembered, and in those papers he in 1885 Miss Helen Louise Axson, and 
displayed to the full his admirable has three daughters. He is the third 
literary gifts. His works were col- Democrat president of the U.S.A., 
looted in 1855-58 by his son-in-law, and is an effective politician. He 
Professor Perrier ; and there is a pledged himself to and carried through 
biography by his daughter, Sirs, the revision of the tariff laws, and 
Gordon (1862). promised a campaign against the 

Wilson, John Mackay (1801-35), an trasts. Two of the first acts of his 
English writer, born at Beruick-on- government in foreign affairs were 
Tweed. He became editor of tbe i the recognition of the Chinese Ke- 
Bcrarick Advertiser (1832), published j public and the refusal to recognise the 
Talcs of the Borders (1834-35), and I Huerta government in Mexico. 
g.ave popular lecture.s. I Wilson Steamship Line was founded 

Wilson, Richard (1714-82), an in 1835 by Mr. Thomas WUson of 
Englishpainter. Anativeof Penegoes, j Hull. Its steamships run between 
Montgoineryslure, he studied art in | Hull and the ports of Northern 
London and afterward.s in Italy. He | Europe, the Mediterranean, and the 
was among the original members of . Black Sea. and also visit New York, 
the Boyal Academy, founded in 1768, 1 Bo.ston, and Bombay. In 1910 its 
while subsequently ho was appointed I vessels numbered 87,' and their gross 
librarian to that body: yet ids pic- j tonnage was 190,278 tons, 
tm-e.-i ^verc but little in demand diu-ing I Wilton, a market tn. and municipal 
his lifetime, and it was not till many j bor., tViltshire, England. 3 m. 
years after Ids death that he became i W.N.W. of Salisbury: has been cele- 
recognised as one of the greatest I brated for its carpets since the time 
English masters of landscape-paint- of Elizabeth. It was the seat of a 
lug. There arc numerous works from I bishopric until 1075, and was the 
ids bnish in the National Gallery, i capital of Wessex. Wilton House, 
while there arc several in the Glasgow I seat of the Earls of Pembroke, has 
Jlunicipal Museum, and others in the j mementoes of Sir Philip Sidney, 
National Gallery of Scotland. , Holbein, Vandyck, Ben Jonson, and 

Wilson, Thomas (c. 1525-81), a i Hugo Jones. W. gave its name to the 
secretary of state and critic, born in I county. Pop. (1911) 8079. 

J ir. I i.i... TT_ ...jjg educated at Wiltshire, a S.W. co. of England, 
. ■ where he came | bounded N. by Gloucestersldre, S. by 

d the revival of Dorsetshire, E. by Berkshire, and W. 
the study of Greek, led by Cheke, Sir by Somersetshire. The surface is for 
Ihomas Smith, and others. His first the most part hUly, and includes 
important work was The Rule of Salisbury Plain (20 m. by 16 m.) in 
Reason (1551), and tins was followed the S., some 400 ft. above sea-level, 
by i'/ic Arte o/JWidor/m'e (1553), • the with the North Downs forming its 
first criticism in our ianguage.’ From ■ northern border, and to tlie N.E. the 



Wimbledon 

Marlborough Doutis and Savemake 
Forest. The principal rivers are the 
Kennet, the Lower or Bristol Aron, 
and the Sallshury Avon, There are 
also the Thames and Severn Canal, 
the Wilts and Berks Canal, and the 
Kennet and Avon Canal. Nearly the 
whole county is under cultivation; 
oate is the main crop; large nmnbers 
of sheep are reared, and a considor- 
ahle area is under permanent pasture. 

Dairy-farming flourishes, and there 
are condensed milk manufactories. 

At S^vindon there are locomotive 
works belonging to the Great Western 
Railway; at Devizes large engineering 
worts: cloth and carpets are also 
manufactured at Trowbridge, Wilton, 
etc. There arc iron mines near West- 
bury and Bath, and Portland stone 
is quarried. Salisbiuy (q.v.) (17,117) 
is the county town. The county re- 
turns five members to parliament. W. 
is famous for its antiquarian relics, 
especially the Druidical remains at 
Stonehenge and Avebury, while the 
camp of Vespasian near Amesbury is 
equally interesting. Wans Dyke is a 
relic of the Romans, and there are 
numerous ecclesiastical ruins of later 
periods, including the abbeys of 
Malmesbury, Lacock, and Edington. 

The Saxon church of St. Lawrence at 
Bradford -on -Avon is also notable. 

Salisbury cathedral is a fine example 
of tbo Early English, and the parish 
churches arc many of them of great 
interest. There are castle ruins at 
Old Sarum, Marlborough, and De- 
vizes, and Wardour Castle, dating 
from the ISth century, has a fine col- 
lection of curios, including the famous 
• Glastonbury Cup.’ A number of 
fine old mansions are dotted about 
the county. d'he area is S61,101 
acres. Pop. 2SG,S22. See Victoria 
County History : U'iltshirc. 

Wimbledon, a tn. in Surrey, Eng- 
land, S m. S.W. of St. Paul’s, London. 1 
The annual meetings of the National Valley Female College, 

Rifle Association were formerly held I Hall. Pop. (1810) e. .y,. 

on Wimbledon Common (1S60-S9). j scat of Blark co., LentccK. 

It has interesting remains of early i manufs. of gasoliiio ,..■■■ 

British earthwork. Pop. (1911)51,876. ! etc. It contains ‘Oe ay', 

Wimbome Minster, a market tn.. ' Wcslej-an College. lei- ' 
Dorsetshire, England, 6 m. N. of 1 7156. j-vig 

Poole; is an .agricultural centre. The ; Winckehnann, 

minster, dating from the Conquest, • (17 17-6S), a Gcrm.in nr- cm.i, - -. 

has a lltb-centUT}- limat orrery. Pop. ] Stendal in Prussia, the soy” 
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Winchendon, a tn.. Korce-ttr e.' 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 3C m. X ‘v 
W. of Worcester. Mannb, ccjtc- 
goods, machinery, andfoniitnrc. Fe;' 
5S00. 

Winchester, a c.'ithedral citv i-.-i 
municipal and pari. bor. of Har.;- 
shire, England, on the Itehca, 12 g, 
N.E. of Southampton. ’The S.ute. 
kmgs of Wessex are said to have Kc 
crowned In theoldcathedral,eIvh:i 
no traces remain. Tho pre«ntcs2“- 
dral was erected by Bishop WaTul.-. 
in the 11th century. Additions vea- 
made by William of VylfLin kJ 
others, so that the stylos of jxh- 
tecture vary from Xomua to Ter- 
pendicular. It is the longest catttd ril 
(557 ft.) in England, with a raw 
351 ft. It contains the tonts 
Cardinal Beaufort. Izaak Walton, t;’. 
Jane Austin, and a shrine to 
Swithin. Not far from the raftri'.'.' 
lio tho ruins of Wolvescy Ca.dh. »t! 
to the N. those of Hyde Abtoy a 
which King Alfred was buritd. Tl.' 
county court is held in the hsH c’ a 
mediteval castle on Castle lEl, 111-'-'!, 
contains the famous relic fcogn ,*.• 

■ Arthur’s Roimd Table.’ TltCohc?.’ 
of St. Mary, better known K Wu- 
Chester College, was fonsdel tf 
William of Wykeham in Io;i. Crt:- 
suit works by Dean K'Wtto mtvv 
Towns Scries, 1891), 

(ISSO); Leach, Histonr o! lU’-i!-’ 
CoTleoc, lS99t and ft tnr.Wy y 
Ilisiory, Buxldinos, and Pavl! n 
by P. and G. Wells). 2, -1, .tt-'’ 
Middlesex co., Arassichiise.t-*. I'-;;* 

S m. N.W. of Boston. It has a Iff; 
for Aged People, State Avi.-ir.r.F‘ 
Park (known ns ‘ MidilUser H— - 
and manufs. of felt and 
Pop. (1910) 9309. _3. A 

field CO., Connecticat. Pay 
S679. 4. The cap. of Fudwy r 
Virginia, with mtinufs- 
paper, ploves, etc. It ivJ',-. 
Volley Female 

iCentertr, r-' 


russia, ui' p.n,, 
Educated »t Py . 

It,-., fl nnvar 1- 


11911)3711. shoemaker. — 

Winchcomb, a market tn.. Glou- | Jena, he began lite .asa pu ^ i 
cestershire, England, 7 m, N.E. of; and in 17-lS Itec.»ine a -■ 
Cheltenham, has fiour-mUls, paper jCoimt von Biinau at , 

works. and tanneries. Queen Catherine ho was converted to Item ,, 
Parr was buried here. Pop. 9647. cisra by Uio pope’s nuac'- ’ 
Winchelsea, a market tn. and ; suggestion he sa-ttlcd : 

Cinque Fort, Sussex, England, 2 m. i made friends with the > 

S.W. of Rye, Old Winchelsea, an im- 1 painters and ,i t'.g *» 

portant .seaport in Saxon times, was (Count -Archiaf! (L W 
destroyed by tho sea about 12SS. I Cardinal Albani (li59). >w, yfyv 
Pop. (1911) 101. dng 


antiqu.ary of the I'pa- 
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bcr (1763). He was murdered at trade Ws. are reversed in summer and 
Trieste by an Italian to whom he had blow landwards, the trades of the 
shown some gold coins. W. was a S. Indian Ocean obliterating the 
great exponent of classic art, and is doldrums and joining the S.W. mon- 
regarded as the founder of scientific soon, as the reversed Ws. are called, 
archffiology. His chief works are These periodic Ws. form a separate 
Geschichte dcr Kunsl des AUerthums class to the prevailing Ws., which are 
(1764) and Monumenti Antichi In- constant throughout the year. Marked 
edi/i (1767-68). See Goethe, ITincfcel- defiection of planetary Ws. is also 
nann und sein Jahrhunderi, 1805; noted in Australia, S. Africa, and S. 
and Life by Justi (1866-73). Am erica, where the S.E. trades are 

Wind. The Ws. or lateral move- drawn more westwards during 
ments of the earth’s atmosphere are summer on to the E. coasts. They 
determined by the distribution of are also drawn over Nigeria from the 
pressure within that fiuid. movement Gulf of Guinea. In N. America the 


taking -place from high to low pres- 
sure indirectly. The theory of Ws. as 
worked out by Eerrel and others dis- 
cusses primarily planetary Ws., those 
which would occur on a homogeneous 
planetary body on account of its rela- 
tion to the sun and the distribution 
of radiation received. For the earth 
the results are supposed to be zones 
of calm — at the equator due to ascond- 
mg air currents, near Cancer and 
^prlcom, and at the poles due to 
descending currents. The intervening 
belts on either side of the equator 
have thus equator-seeking Ws.; on 
the polar sides of the tropical calms, 
pole-seeking Ws. Theory is, however, 
‘hf.from perfect, and the distribution 
direction of Ws. at different levels 
m the atmosphere is extremely uncer- 
tain. Poleward Ws. are deflected to 
the E.. equator-seeking winds to the 
by the influence of the earth’s 
rotation. The atmosphere partakes of 
the earth’s motion of rotation, and a 
W. has in its earliest course a com- 
ponent velocity corresponding to its 
latitude. On reaching different lati- 
tudes this becomes a defect or excess 
of tliat of the earth’s surface it now 
passes over, and the W. ‘ la^ ’ or 
■ leads ’; the re.sultant course is thus 
curved. The trade Ws. blowing into 
equatorial low pressure are N.E. 
and S.E., curving more and more 
westwards. The Ws. blowing pole- 
wards from the tropical calms are 
N.W. or S.W., and curve more and 
more eastwards. In the S. hemi- 
sphere they are well developed as 
the Roaring Forties. The planetary 
US-;, swing n. and S. with the sun, 
but over much less latitude. Terres- 
Iruil winds . — The earth’s surface is 
noi ’ ... . d ^vater 

' nd rises 

an- more 

hq ■ . , pressure 

varies oppositely to temperature, a 
oellmte disturbance of planetary Ws. 

'Caused. The tendency is for Ws. to 
blow into the continents in summer 
and out from them in winter. This is 
only established over Eurasia to any 
general extent, but it is markedly so 
on tile S. and E. of Asia, where the 


plateau of Mexico and the arid and 
high regions of Western U.S.A. 
si mil arly draw the N.E. trades east- 
wards. This effect is added to by the 
opposition of coast Unes, particvilarly 
if mountainous, to the passage of sur- 
face Ws., -ivith the result that round 
areas of tropical high-pressures in 
each ocean the Ws. tend to form vast 
anticyclonic systems, clockwise in 
the N., anticlockwise in the S. hemi- 
spheres. In the N. oceans beyond 
these systems huge cyclonic systems 
form. It is these systems, which are 
strongly modified planetary Ws., that 
form the real W. systems of the 
world. Towards the equator they are 
steady and gentle, but towards the 
pole, until the Arctic regions are 
reached, they are disturbed by con- 
stant eddying, due to mingling of 
surface and upper currents, the 
westerlies being characterised by a 
constant succession of such cyclonic 
storms. I/}cal winds . — Of chief im- 
portance are those induced by moun- 
tain masses, which change or in- 
tensify prevailing Ws. Elevated 
masses of land, above the clouds and 
humid atmosphere, respond more 
readily to the sun’s influence, and 
suffer extremes of temperature day 
and night, summer and winter. In 
day-time and during summer they 
heat the air and cause up-draughts, 
and vice versd at night and during 
rvinter; with other complications this 
helps to form Fohn and Chimook Ws., 
the bora, northers, etc. Land and sea 
breezes are caused in warm calm 
regions by the different reactions to 
the sun’s rays. Violent storms such 
as tornadoes and typhoons are largely 
developed on the margin of the 
equatorial calms. Ws. of the upper 
atmosphere are very Uttle known; it 
seems probable that there is a general 
drift of cold air, poleward and east- 
ward, above the trades. The force of 
W. is measured by the anemometer 
(q.v .) : it is expressed in Ibs.-pressure 
per sq. in. The Beaufort scale, ar- 
ranged in 1805 by Sir F. Beaufort, 
was based on the amount of sail a sliip 
could safely carry; in its modern form 
, it may be given : 



Windau 


Windmills 


Miles 
per hr. 


0 

Calm 

. 3 

1 

Light air 

. 8 

o 

Light breeze . 

. 13 

3 

Gentle „ 

. IS 

4 

Moderate ,, 

. 23 

5 

Fresh 

. 28 

G 

Strong „ 

. 34 

7 

Moderate gale . 

. 40 

8 

Fresh ., . 

. 48 

9 

Strong „ . 

. 5G 

10 

lYhoIc „ . 

. fi.'i 

11 

Storm 

. 75 

12 

Hurvioawe 

. 90 


I Moviufr leaves. 

Moving hranclics. 

|swnyinf; branches ; blowiin: iii) Jii't. 

|sivayinp trees : blowinp: up tnlus. 

)Urc.akimr branches : clnmaeiin: honrdiiiss 
j and slims, or defleient brlcknorl:. 

1 Desfroyinir bnildinirs not thorouvhlv 
) enbstantinl. 


For local %ys. see separate titles. See 
Buchan, Report on ^Imoeptieric Cir- 
culation, 1SS9: Fcrrel. A Popular 
Treatise on the TTinits, 1893; Bartholo- 
mewand Herhortson. Allasof Metcoro- 
loffti, 1S99; PomortzctI, The Law of 
the Distribution of the Velocity of 
IFtiids, 1S94; and The Beaufort Scale 
of IVind Porce, 190C. 

Windau, a seaport of Goiirland, 
Russia, at tho mouth of the R. 
Windau, rvhlch hciy forms a sm<Ul 
harbour. It has important fisheries 
and exports timber. Pop. 7150. 

Windormoro : I. The largest lake 
in England (11 m. by 1 m. broad), on 
tho boundary of Westmorland and 
Lancashire. Its sliorcs are much’ 
Indentedand wooded, growing st<-cpcr 
towards the N. It drains into More- 
cambe Bay throtigh tho Lcvcii. 2. A 
tn. of Westmorland, England, 7 in. ' 
W.N.W. of Kendal. Pop. 511". 

Windflower, see AyK.MOxi:. 

Windgalls, In horses, swellings 
occurring at the fetlocks and duo to an 
accumulation of lluidabouttho joints. 
They arc usually caused by hard 
work, and may disappear on the 
borso being rested for some time. 
They appear to give no pain. 

Windham, William (1750-lSlO), a 
statesman, as a young man became 
the friend of ,Tohnsnn and Burke. In 
1 7 S3 he became chief sccretar>' to the 
Lord -Lieutenant of Ireland, but only 
held office tor a short time, and In tho 
following year entered parliament. 
Under Pitt he was, from 1791-18U1. 
Sccretar.v for War mth a scat in the 
Cabinet.and '-’ene,- ...... i.. 

villeadminis ' 

for War and 

limit and loyal, but his changes of 
opinion earned him the nickname of 
' Weathercock W.’ He ii.ssLted Cob- 
bett in 1S02 to found tho Political 
Register, and na.s for .some yea^ 
on intimate tonns ivith him. HI’’ 
speeches wen- published by Amyott 
in ISOn. A selection from his diary 
was edited by Mrs. Henry Baring In 
ISOn. The IVyndham Papers, a col- 
lection of his correspondence, ap- 


cared in 1913, with an introduction 
y Lord Rosebery. 

( Windhoek, a settlement, cap. of 
I Gormmi S.W. Africa. It has hot 
thermal springs, and i.s connected by 
■ railway with Swakopmund on the 
coast, and with Kectmanshoop (a dis- 
tance of 3S0 m.). 

Wind Instruments nre of tlireo 
cla.sses: (1) keyboard, r.p. organ, con- 
certina, etc., played by bellows ; (2) 
wood-wind, e.g. clarinet. Uutc, oboe, 
batesoon, and other reed instminenl.s, 
played by mouthpiece: and (3) brass. 
e.g. honi, tnimiict, trombone, and 
other Instruments with enp-shaped 
mouthpieces. 

Windkass, a machine used for lift- 
ing weights through a con.-iderablc 
distance, ns in racing waliT from a 
well. It is a modillcatlon of the 
wheel and axle (e.r.), and eon.slsts of 
a cylindrical roller maile to rotate 
upon its axis by a emnk and handle. 
Tho weight is attached to a long riija' 
which is coileil round the roller U“ llie 
handle i.s turned. 

Windmills were in us-e In England 
as long ns 909 years ago. but are be- 
lieved to have been Introduei'd n.s 
long ago ns a thoustmd years. Then- 
were two form.s of the old-fashioned 
tvpe. the liernian and the IJiiteh. In 
the former the whole mill was -up- 
ported on a post round which it 
could be turned for the sail, to eateh 
the wind: In tin' latter a inon' •-ub- 
stantial ll.xed Imdy was ens'ted of 
wood, brick, or stom-. only the upper 
part revolving. Tundng was j,er- 
lormed by hand in both r.'e-es. by 
means of cog-w1iei'ls ivorklng on a 
rack fixed round the support. In the 
Dulcli type, wliere themovalde mass 
liad much less weigld, an anloinatlc 
device was applied, consisting of an 
auxiliary vane or ‘ fan-tail.' The 
wind acts on tour or more sails 
pivoted on an n.xle with tlalr f/ov-s 
slightly Incllmd to the plane of the 
salts, as in the screw propeller or 
ventilating fan ■ If tlw'O ai-i- held 
facing the w1ml It.s foive I- ri-olved 
into a sir.dn ami a comiionent 
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vertical to the inclined faces which nsed ; others have solid instead of 
rotate them on the axle. The rota- sectional wheels, and are governed 
tion of this was transmitted bj" means by a side vane; bnt the patterns are 
of bevelled cog-wheels to a shaft very nnmerons. Power increases at a 
driving the mill wheels. The ‘ fan- slightly ^eater rate than the sqnare 
tail,’ placed on a long arm on the of the -svind velocity. A 12 ft. mill 
opposite side of the mill, by virtne should furnish 1 h.p. in a 20 rn., 
of its leverage, kept in the direction 1'4 h.p. in a 25 m. wind. A 25 ft. mill 
of the u-ind, thus keeping the sails should raise one-third of an_ acre-foot 
at right angles to that direction. In of water to a height of 25 ft. in a 
modem American W. a similar taU working toy of eight hours. The 
serves the same purpose. By supply- economy is reckoned as 1"5 that of a 
ing a vaned wheel Instead of a tail, steam-pump, expenditure being less 
its rotary motion was transmitted in repairs, and none for fuel and 
to the mechanism for adjusting the practically none for attendance ; 
angle of the sails, so that they always there is no supply of water needed, 
faced the direction of a varying wind. On the other hand, imcertainty of 
The sails are inclined backwards from wind demands large storage arrange- 
their pivoting, and the plane of ments. See. J. A. Griffiths, Windmills 
revolution is also inclined to clear the /or Raising Water, Proc. Inst. C. E., 
lower part of the tower; they arc vol. cxix. Ko. 2072, 1895 ; E. C. 
20 to 40 ft. in length. tVhen of canvas Murphy, The Windmill, its Efficiency 
on a frame, arrangement was usually and Economic Use, IVater Supply 
made lor reefing in order to adjust Papers, U. S. Geol. Sm-vey, 1901 ; 
speed to the velocity of the uind. In A. R. Wolff, The Windmill as a 
many cases slats or flaps of thin wood Prime Mover, 1890. 
wore used and the angle of these Window, an opening in the wall of 
could be adjusted. Such W. have a building for the admission of light 
become almost obsolete, at any rate and air, but not for purposes of in- 
not being replaced us they become gress and egress. As an architectural 
dilapidated, owing to the introduo- feature windows play a very small 
tion of steam engines, and later gas part in the ancient architectures of 
and oil motors. On the other hand, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. In the 
the modern American light and efii- Gothic and later styles, ho^vever, they 
dent tyve, an outcome of the are exceedingly important features 
genuine improvement in engineering for every class of buildings. In the 
materials, knowledge, and method. Gothic especially they are so charac- 
hac been largely adopted for working teristie by their general forms and 
water-pumps, to supply farms and proportions, as well as their decora- 
hoitscs with their own water. The i tion and details, as to be in that style 
sails of these are of steel and arranged | equivalent to what the orders are in 
more numerously and closely to a the temple architecture of antiqm'ty. 
wheel, as in the ventilating fan; the! In architectural design, it is quite 
strips are thin, narrow, and concave i contrary to the fundamental prin- 
towards the wind. The apparatus is I ciples of the art to leave ^vindow and 
provided with a tail, the whole being I similar openings as mere naked gaps 
balanced on a pivot at the top of a . in the wall, and hence they require 
light tower of girder steel work. The I ‘ dressings,’ or borders, to give an air 
axle is inclined sliglitly or horizontal i of finish and completeness. Doors 
in ditTercnt patterns. Ball thrust or i and mndows are, therefore, the first 

roller bearings with arrangements : features in a " di- 

for lubricating are used, and a band- ■ ment. One ol ■ of 

brake worked automatically by the ' the Gothic st in- 

tail in its movement regulates the dows derive strong arcliitectural ex- 
speed. An arrangement is provided . pression from the apertin-es thern- 
for starting or stopping the move- ; selves, the very mullions, transoms, 
incnt from the base of the tower. The and tracery forming an exquisite 
motion of tiic axle may be trans- design and decoration. Sec Anciii- 
mitted direct or througli gearing and tkctohe. 
a separate crank axle to the long I Windpipe, sec Trachjja. 
piston rod of the pump. The axle is Wind River Mountains, a lofty 
set to one side, whUe the tail axis 1 range of mountains in W. Wyoming, 
passes through the centre ; by this U.S.A. It belongs to the Rocky 
ineans the power of the tail Is in- j Mountain system, and its highest 
creased, and in prusty or rough . point Is Frfemonfs Peak, about 
weather the wheel is thrown ‘out! 13,570 ft. 

of tlie wind.’ and the_ siteed thus' Windsor: 1. A municipal bor. of 
steadied. Some American W. arc | Berkshire, England, on the Thames, 
rudderless, the wind-wheel being | 211 m. from London. It contains a 
placed on the lee side of the tower. | town hall built bv Sir Christopher 
In many, a centrifugal governor is 1 Wren in 1C8G, the church of St. John 
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Wine 


euishod politician, and after the an- 
nesotion of Hanover by Pnic=ia be 
came leader of the ultramontmes in 
the German parliament nfn>in=!t Bi'- 
marck. 

Windward Islands, a proup of the 
W. Indian Is., inclndinp Barbados 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, the Gix-nadines, 
Grenada, and Tobnpo. Of these Bar- 
bados is a Eop.anUe colons- with its 
own povemor. and Tob.ifro ts at- 
tached to Trinidad. Hence the 
Eovemment of the W. I. t? made tip 
of the tlirce colonics of Grenada (the 
seat of povemment). St. Vincent, and 
St. Lucia, with their dependencies, 
tho Grenadines beinp divided lie- 
tween Grenada and SL Vincent. 

Wine, tho name pivcti to the fer- 
mented juice of the prape. The term 


Baptist, with fine examples of 
Grinlinp Gibbon’s wood-carvinp, and 
a fine Jubilee statue of Queen Vic- 
toria; but it owes its importance to 
the castle, which is one of the prin- 
cipal royal residences. The tn. was 
formerly famous for its inns, one 
of which, the Garter, is frequently 
mentioned by Shakespeare. Pop. 

15,370. 2. A citj' and port of entry 

of Essex CO., Ontario, Canada, on the 
Detroit K. The chief manufactories 
are the Canadian Salt Company, paint 
and varnish works, flour mills, can- 
ninp factories, and boiler and ma- 
chine shops. It is the centre of an 
apricultural and fruit-prowinp dis- 
trict, and durinp the navipation 
season has a larpe trade in the Great 

Lakes. Pop. 17,829. 3. A seaport _ . 

tn. of Canada, cap. of Hants co., lls also employed to de.-ipnatc nleo- 
Nova Scotia. It has a considerable j holic beverapes obtained from the 
export trade in the pypsum and I fermentation of the jtiict' e.xprec-ed 
limestone of the repion. Its chief j from apiiles, elderherrics, rhubarb, 
institution is Klnp’s Collepc or Wind - 1 etc. Tlie mnkinp of W. wil= well 
Bor University, founded in 17S8.| known to the ancients, cspociailv to 
Pop. 3625. tlie Romans. The jiilcc, or ' mfi-t ’ 

Windsor Castle, one of the best-; as it is called, exjiressed from the 
knoa-n amonp the royal and palatial prape is a viscous liquid coiisistlnp 
edifices of Europe, is in a manner to I of wafer holdinp supars mid varioti- 
Eiipland what Versailles is to France orpiinic and inorpanie acids and salt- 
aud the Esourial to Spain. But a-hilc ; in solution. On exposure to the heal 
it is infinitely superior to both in |of thcsnii the must spoiitaneoii-ilv fer- 
point of situation, it far exceeds them Imento. In a few days the fenn’enta- 
and indeed every other pile of btfiJd- ( tion rcnclies a maximum and the 
inp of its class In antiquity. In its j liquid is well stiired mid then 
present state, however, this anti- , allowed to stand for about a month, 
qiiity is little more than nominal. i The liquid is then clear mid a im- 
The first structure on the fitc wasicipitate has formed at tho bottom 
tliat of the Conqueror, but tlie plan ; of the vats. The W. Is n moved to 
did not bepin to assume its present other vcssids and left for a period of 
state and arraupemeut until the 14th j several months to coiiiiilete the after 
century, when extensive huildlnp fcmiontatlon. At the end of this time 
operations were catried on under the all the supars in tin- juice have Iiecn 
suiveyance of Willinin ot Wykeham. converted into alcohol and carbon 
Under Elizabeth tlic terraces were ' dioxide. The precipitate from the 
formed and the castle was thus piven . W. is called arpol. and comists chielly 
one of its most strikinp and attractive . of potsissiuin hydropeii tartmto. eoii- 
charaeteristics. Under tho Stuarts ■' taininp liiirmrlties such a.s e.alclmn 
notUinp material was done until the I mid ninpiieslum tartrate.-. The pn- 
Restoration, when the castle bepan ripltntc is fonned on account of the 
to be modernised in a tasteless and i decroa.slnp solnbnit.v of tin-se Mib- 
in-ipid manner. Cliaric.s II. added sbince.s in the liquid a- it beconie- 
tbe .Star Buildinp. Georpe III., more alcoholic. Diirinp fermentation, 
amonp other alterations, renovated red Ws. fend to become llpjiter in 
the interior of St. Georpe’s Cliapel, colour and less aslrinpcnt. due to tie- 
but the main work of Improvement separation of kminin and colmirinp 
wn.-- left to his sticces-sor, under wliom : matters. The • lliiinp ’ or ‘ clenrinp • 
exteiwivc alterations were carried of Ws. i.s carried ont by the ndilK lo-i 
out under the direction of Sir J.lof albumin, l-inpln=s. pmii. linn-. 
Wyatt :pvpsuiii,ctc. The addition of pyp-tini 

Windt, Harry do, sec De Wintit, ' (plnsterinp) causes the n-nioval of 
CTjnny Ipofasslum bltartrato. le.avlnp the 

Wind'thorst, Lndwip (1812-91), a j acid sulphate of pot/Ls-iiim wlileii 
Gennan politician, born near p.=iin- pivi-s a drjaiess the ^\ . mid In- 
brack. He was president of the , rrc.a.scs its durability. V s. wlilrti 
Catholic consistoriiim, and a Jitdpe of contain nuich siimir are often • i-nl- 
Sesunroinccoiirtofappc.aIinHnno-.ptmn-ed’ by addition of mlpbm- 
ver tlSlS) and three years later was dlo.xide. to prevent undue fermentn- 
elcctcd President of the Hanoverian tion. The aroma, or • boiimiet of a 
ecmnd chamber. He wa-s a di-fin- ‘W. depends on the partleiilar etlo rs 
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present in the liquid. It has been 
shown that the bouquet passes with 
the ferment from one W. to another. 
Tims, if a ferment is transferred, the 
W. fermented by such ferment has 
the bouquet of the W. from whence 
the ferment was taken. The vinous 
odour is duo to the pre.sence of oenan- 
tliic other. The amount of alcohol 
in a W. is determined by the per- 
centage of sugar in the ‘ must,’ one 
part of alcohol being produced hy the 
fermentation of about two parts of 
sugar. As a rule the percentage of 
alcohol does not exceed 12 to 15 per 
cent., and such Ws. are termed 
natural Ws. Extraneous sugar is often 
added (‘ doctoring ’) to increase the 
pcrcentago of alcohol, and such Ws. 
are then termed fortified Ws. The 
name ‘ drj- ’ Ws. is given to Ws. in 
which the fermentation of the sugars 
is comidete. If fermentation is 
checked before it is completed, a 
fruity W. is the result, while spark- 
ling or effervescent Ws. are the result 
of bottling before fermentation has 
ceased. The qualities of a good W. 
are much improved by ‘ maturing ’ 
for several years. The experiments of 
Pasteur, however, have shown that 
by heating the W. to about 140° F. 
for a short time it is preserved from 
deterioration, and also takes on the 
propertio.s of matured W. The colours 
of particular Ws. may be due to the 
addition of various colouring matters. 
Red Ws. owe their colour to the fact 
that the skins of the grape are loft in 
the vats during the first fermentation. 
X.,ight Ws., such as Burgundj', claret, 
hock, etc., contain from about 8 to 13 
per cent, of alcohol, while champagne 
contains about 15 per cent, and port 
and sheny often as much as 24 per 
cent. For the various type.s of Ws. 
see Champaon'e, Canabt, Bor- 
DKAUX, BURGUNDT, HOCK, SIADEIKA, 
Pout, SacK, Sherry, etc. 

Winfield, a city and co.-scat of 
Cowley CO., Kansas, U.S.A., on the 
Walmit R. It has flour-mills, grain 
elevators, machine shops, and stock- 
yards, and there are limestone quar- 
ries in the vicinity. Pop. (1910) 0700. 

Winfriod, the veal name of St. 
Boniface {q.v.). 

Wings, see Bird, Flying, 

Winifred, St., the patron saint of 
virgins, probably a native of Wales. 
She was beheaded by Prince Caradoc 
for relusing to submit to his at- 
tempted seductions. 

Winkolried, Arnold von, a Swiss 
patriot, who is said to have decided 
the victory of his compatriots over 
Wio Austrians at Sempacli in 1386. 
Tlie enemy formed a dense mass of 
steel which tlio Swiss could not peno- 
trntc. Seeing this W. grasped a num- 
ber of the Austrian pikes and buried 
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them in his breast, thus creating a 
gap in the ranks through which the 
Swiss rushed over his body. 

Winnibago, Lake, the largest lake 
in Wisconsin, U.S.A. It is connected 
by Fox R. and Green Bay with the 
Great Lakes, and has an area of 
212 sq. m. Its clear waters are 
abundantly supplied with flsh, and 
its well-wooded shores, with pretty 
towns intervening, make it most 
attractive, 

Winnipeg, the cap. of the prov. of 
Slanitoba, Canada, ranks third among 
the cities -of Canada. It is situated 
at the confluence of the Red and 
Asslniboine rivers, and is the seat 
of a university. It is one of the chief 
banking and financial centres of the 
Dominion, and is also a great manu- 
facturing centre. Pop. about 200,000. 

Winnipeg, Lake, is in the prov. of 
Manitoba, Canada. It has a length of 
some 250 m., and is from 5 to 70 m. 
broad. Its chief tributaries are the 
Saskatcliewan and the Red R., but 
it also receives the sui-plus water.s of 
Lakes Winnipegosis and Manitoba, 
besides the Winnipeg R.. The surplus 
water is discharged by the Nelson R. 
into Hudson Bay. 

Winnipegosis, Lake, a shallow lake 
in North-Western Manitoba, extend- 
ing into Saskatchewan. It has a 
length of 127 m., and receives the 
Red Deer and Swan rivers, while it 
discharges into Lake Manitoba to the 
S.E. tlirough the Water Hen R,. 

Winona, a city and co. seat of 
Winona co., Jlinnesota, U.S.A., on 
the Mississippi R. The chief manu- 
facturing establishments are flour 
and lumber mills, waggon and 
carrioge factories, agricultural imple- 
ment works,raihoad shops, breweries, 
and patent medicine works. Pop. 
(1910) 18,583. 

Winsey, or Wincey, a cloth con- 
sisting of wool mixed ^vith cotton. It 
may be plain or twilled, and usually 
has a cotton warp and woollen 
filling. 

Winsford, an urban dist. of 
Cheshire, England, on the Weaver, 
which produces salt. Pop. 10,770. 

Winslow, Edward (1595-1055), one 
of the ‘ pilgrims ’ who &.ailed for 
America in the Mayflower. He came 
of an old English family. V,’. took an 
active part m the life and organisa- 
tion of the Plymouth colony in New 
England and returned to England on 
one or two occasions as agent for the 
settlera. He was made governor of 
the colony in 1024 and was several 
times ro-eleoted. 

Winsor, Justin (1831-97), an Ameri- 
can historian, born at Boston. After 
studying at Harvard and Heidelberg, 
ho was appointed librarian at Boston 
in 1808, holding this post until 1877, 
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when he reraored to Harvard. He 
edited the Memorial Hislory of Bos- 
/qn (4 vols.), ISSO-Sl, and The Narra- 
tive and Critical History of America 
(S vols.), 18S4-90, and OTOte : Chris- 
topher Columbus, 1801: The il/ijerfs- ! 
sippi Basin, 1895; The JVesitrard 
Movement, 1897; Header's Handbook 
of the American Revolution, 1S79. 

Winstanley, Henry (1G44-1703), an 
engineer and engraver, the eldest son 

of Henry W. \d, ICSO) of Saffron __ 

Walden. He was clerk of tho works j preceding. In 1G35 xvent to Connec- 
to Charles II. at Audloy End and ; ticiit, built a fort at tlic mouth of the 
Netvmarket in IGGG, and in 1G9C i Connecticut R., was made governor 
furnished a design for EddyEtone|or the colony, and founded tho citv 
Lighthouse. In 1G97, while super- 1 of New London in IGGl. Hoobt.nined 
intending its construction, he was i a charter for tho colony from Charles 
carried off by a French privateer and 1 II., and was first appointed governor 


Winthrop Family: John (1588- 
1649), governor of tho colonv of 
jrassachnEetLs (IG29-.">I and 1037-191. 
bom in Suffolk. England. He sailed 
from Yarmouth mth 900 i>cr?on.s in 
1G30. and on the vo.vnge coinpos.'.l 
an ossay,^ Model of ChrisiianCharito. 
During his life ho had more influcinV 
probably than any in fonning the 
political in.stitutions of tho northern 
state.s of America. John (1000-701. 
governor of Connecticut, .son of the 


the work destroyed. On his release, 
however, he completed the building, 
but lost Ids life in a storm, which 
swept away the entire structure, lie 
published engravings of Andley End 
(167G). 

Winston, a city, co. seat of Forsyth 
CO., N. CaroUna, U.S.A. It is the I 


under it; and, in 1C7G, roprosented 
his colony in tho congress of the 
united colonies at Uoston. John. 
LL.D. (1715-79). an Amcrlctm scholar 
bom in Massnehnsetts: in 1738 nus 
npjrointcd Holli.s j)rofcs.sor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy at 
Harvard. He published tracts on 


coiuinercial centre of a fertile agri- 1 earthquakes, cometa, and otlicr as- 
oulturalregion, especially noted for Its, tronomlcal subjects. Robert Charles. 
tobacco, indeed, the growth of W. is I LL.D. (1809-94). an Amoriean states- 
chiefly duo to tliis industry, and tho I man and orator, bom at Roston : 
manuf. of flat plug tobacco hero is i graduated at Uan-ard College in 
especially important. Pop. (1910)11828, studied law with Daniel Web- 
17.167. ster, wn.s admitted to the bar in 

Wint, Peter do (1784-1849), an 1831, and wts elected to tho stf.tJ 
English landscape painter of Dutch j legislature in 1831, wluTO he served 
origin, and n ‘ little master ’ of tho ' five years, three ns Speaker of tho 
old English school. Ho studied at the I House. In 1810. ho was elected to 
Royal Academy. Do W. is be,st 1 Congress, of which ho was a member 
known for his water colours, which , for ten years. Ills Addres.^cs niirf 


Speeches were published in 185 

Winthur, Rasmus Vlllads Christian 
Ferdinand (179G-1S7C), a Danish 
IjtIouI poet, born In Zealand. He 


have all the purity aud freshness of 
the best work of this school. 

Winter commences, astronomi- 
cally', when the sun has attained his . . 

lonest declination, i.c., his lowest | began by uTiting for pcriodlciils. but 
noon position in tho sky. This occurs i in 1S28 brought out his first vnluine 
for tho N. hemisphero when tho sun | of poems, which contained the chann- 
enters Capricorn: for tho S. when IiOjing set of de.scrlptlve ver,-c.-J entitled 
entere Cancer, that is when bo Is in \ M oodcuts. It was followed by ,-even 
the zenith on those tropics. Tho sun’s j or eight volumes of lyrics, and by an 
rays falling then at tho least angle i epieal romance, IVir .Vltip’.s I7ii;/.f. \V. 
with tho horizon, teinperaturo falls, to 1 also published work's in prose, e./;. 
rise again towards spring when tho 'In the Tear of Crave, a novel (1871), 
sun passes his mean noon position. ! but his fame re.st.s upon his .‘-ongs and 
Climatically W. is very varied, cor- 1 lyrics whioh place him in the llr.-; rank 
responding with a drj- 6en,son usuaily. I of Danish poets. 
but in ‘ Mediterranean ’ regions with i Wmtour, John CrnvvfonI (I.'--. 
a wet season. Biologically it is tho|a ScotUsh land.saipe painter. He 
anmial period of suspended anlnia- 1 lived chiefly In Edinburgh, but vent 
tion for manv forms of life. 'often to tho lllghianii.s or the itordi-is 

Winter’s Bark, the bark of Drimys in quest of subjects for hi- art, mid. 
tcinleri, an evergreen tree (order i though his be.st work vas done In 
Magnollnccie). W. B. rescmble,s . oiks, he was a i.rollfle water-eoIonrEt 
cinnamon, and is used ns a tonio and ; also, flicro is a fliu- luetiire from id'* 
m ca “s Sf scurvy. . , 1 brush in the Olas^mw .Mimlotpul 

Wintorthur, a tn. of Swltzc ' . 

tho canton of Zurich, with • ' 

and maeldnory. A good wine Is pro- 1 rolled to about No. 8 gauge, lay p-Ii, 
duced in the neighbourhood. Pop. | inch, the further iviluetlon-, help 


25,000. 


iperfonned through die-i bj* mean- 
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■ ■ ickled 

■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , . after 

beinc dried the rod is mechanically 
dra^ra tlirough dies by beinjr wound 
on to drums. IModem wire-drawing 
employs a series of dies, the number 
being fixed by the amount of reduc- 
tion the wire will stand before re- 
(luiring annealing. But it is not 
possible, -without overstraining the 
finished wire, to pifil from the end 
through all the dies at once, conse- 
quently an arrangement of power- 
driven drums must be supplied be- 
tween each set of dies, round which 
the wire is lapped two or tlireo ti 
Again, each succeeding drum ; 
revolve at a higher speed than 
preceding one, in order to take u:- 
elongation in the wire. Owing to the 
hardening effect duo to continuous 
cold drav.ing of steel wire, tlio amount 
of reduction is strictly limited, due to 
the wear on the dies, consequently 
tiio process is much more successful 
wlien tlic wire is made of copper or 
brass. In order to reduce tlie wire to 
very small gauges, it must be annealed 
after so many passes — usually two to 
sl.v, varying witli the amount of re- 
duction — so as to rc-soften tlio mate- 
rial. The dies used for ordinary' 
gauges are made of hard white cast 
iron, and foi " ■ 
high carbon ' . ■ ■ ‘ . 

finest sizes a 

eltlier diamonds or rubies. Piano- 
wire of 0'0251 in. diameter may have a 
tensile strength of over 200 tons per 
sq. in. The carbon content may vary 
fiom dead mild, say, less than O’l per 
cent. C. in telegraph wire, up to 0'9 
per cent. C. for the best hard wire. 

Wireless Telegraphy may be de- 
fined as ,an electrical method of sig- 
nalling from place to place without 
the use of ^vlrcs. From the scientific 
point of view it reaUy dates from 
the introduction of Clerk Maxwell’s 
paper before tlic Royal Society in 
lS(i4 on A Dunamical Thmni of the 
Elcclro-magnclic field. Electrical 
means of .signalling between stations 
witliout the use of wires had been 
utilised before this time, but they 
were of very limited application. 
•Signalling by sounds and fiiisiies of 
light arc very old methods, and may 
ho said to fulfil the definition of sig- 
nalling without wires. In the case of 
sound, tlio transmitter consists of 
some vibrating object wliich sets the 
air in its vicinity in vibration. Tbe.se 
vibrations in the air travel outwards 
with a velocity of ] 100 ft. per second, 
and are detected by the ear at the 
receiving station. A simple illustra- 
tion of the propagation of these sound 
waves through the air may be seen in 
the dropping of a stone into an ex- 
Xfl 


panse of still water. Small concen- 
tric waves or ripples in the water are 
seen to diverge outwards, the concen- 
tric rings formed becoming larger and 
larger as they recede from the centre 
of the disturbance. Sound waves 
in the air are analogoas to these 
ripples in some respects. In the ease 
of Bignalling by flashes of light, the 
transmitter causes these flashes and 
so sets the ether in s-ibration, the 
vibration travelling through the ether 
with a velocity of 186,000 m. per 
second. These vibrations are de- 
tected at the receiving station by the 
ey'c generally or by some mechanical 

The tran.smittcr in 

. ■ arranges the flashes 

i generally accepted 
, lally the Morse Code. 

The ether is the medium by winch the 
electrical waves used in wireless tele- 
graphy are transmitted through space. 
This medium is supposed to be uni- 
versal, e.xLsting throughout all spaee 
and permeating all matter. .Scien- 
tists cannot conceive of any action at 
a distance, tliat is to say, without 
some intervening medium. It is a 
well-known scientific fact that the 
atmosphere docs not exist beyond 
about 200 m., and yet we receive light 
and heat from the heavenly bodies. 
Some medium is nece.ssary to trans- 
mit these clTect.*--, and thus the ether 
is assumed to be the medium. Very 
little is knouTi of the properties of 
this ether, but it is accepted that it 
can transmit vibrations uith very 
little if any loss of energy. It may 
be compared to an extremely attenu- 
ated jelly. Now if any elastic me- 
dium is disturbed by a vibration, this 
disturbance is propagated throughout 
the medium, the velocity of propaga- 
tion depending on the properties of 
the medium. In sound tlic medium 
is air, in light and electrical signalling 
the medium is this universal ether. 
Thus we see the essential apparatus 
for signalling by the means of waves 
is (1) a transmitting agent to set the 
medium in vibration ; (2) a suitable 
receiver to detect the vibrations at 
the receiving station. The waves 
set up in tlie medium may be repre- 
sented graphically as in Fig. 1. The 


.B 



FIG. 1 


frequency of the waves is the number 
of complete vibrations per second 
made by the transmitting agent, the 
leave length is the distance AB, i.e., 
the di.stance from the crest of a wave 
to the next crest. It V represents tlie 
velocity of the waves through the 

T 
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medium, = the frequencj-. and L 
= u-ave length, then V = ML, but it 
should be remarked that V is inde- 
pendent of the frequenej-. It has 
been stated that both light waves and 
electric vrnves are transmitted bv the 
ether, hence they have the same velo- 
city, their dillerenco existing only in 
their frequency. The eye is affected 
by a iimited number of waves, the 
frequency of these waves, which arc 
called light waves, being between 
the limits 3'73 x 10* and S'33 x 10* 
vibrations per second. The waves 
which osculate more slowly are tlie 
heat waves by which heat is propa- 
gated tlu ough space, and those which 
osciUato still more slowly arc the 
waves utilised in wireless telegraphy. 
The production of these waves is 
quite a recent event, being predicted 
by Clerk Maxwell and confirmed ex- 
perimentally by Hertz in 1S8S. Hertz’s 
experiment consisted of producing 
electric waves by the oscillatory dis- 
charge of a condenser. He employed 
two square plates connected by 
vires to two smaU spherical knobs. 
These plates constitute tiio conden- 
ser. The condenser was charged by 
an induction coil. When the poten 


series of small irnpul.-cs having the 
same period than b.v a serie-s of much 
larger impulses of varying perintl.-. 
It has been noticed that if a piano 
is played, when a certain nolo is 
.“truck some oriinuicnt gives one a 
sound, i.f.. it ivsounds to the note. 
This is an example of n’Minr.nec 
of tuning. Hertz employed this 
method, his ivcoiver comisting of a 
wire circle having on Us ends two 
smaU knobs verj- cio.se together. 
This is tuned to the tmii.smittor. 
TOien the oscillation.s take iilaoi' hv 
the discharge of the condenM'r. ii 
series of sparks ^^ill be .'•eon to pass 
between tJie knobs in tlie ring, al- 
though lield some distanee away. In 
this way Hertz conllrmed the fact 
that electric waves travel through 
space with the velocitv of light. It 
may be pointed out tliat tlie dis- 
charge of the conden.-er is not con- 
tinuons, hnt alter caelt diselmrgo 
there is an interval hefort' tlio next, 
time being ivqnired to eliarja- tin’ 
condenser np to tlie potential 
difference necessary to break down 
tlic insulation liotweeii tlie spark 
knobs, klach diseliaige gives ri-e 
to a group of wives called a irorr ' 


tial . difreroneo between, tho knobs ; train. Tims, after .several ilisclinrges 
j. . 1 ..,. it . - 1 .- i 'there arc sovcinl iroiT trains, eaeli 
Bcp.arntcd from tlie other. If a bell 
be struck it will lie noticed that the 
sound graduali.v dies away; this l.s 
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reaches a certain value it breaks down 
the air insulation betiveon tlio knobs 
and an altenuiting disclinrge takes 
place. Now It Is a weU-knowi fact 
that when a current passes throngli 
a wire there fs an accompanying 
magnetic lield, and if the current is 
rorersod the magnetic field reverses 
its pohirity. Tins oscillatory dis-i 
charge between the knobs is analo- j due to the damping of tlie sonnd 

gous to a ■ ■ ■ “ v.mve.s. This plienoinenun ordamping 

1 „ also occurs in eleclrlo wives, ami llio 

'waves can only be kept up eonllmi- 
‘ ously liy glimg' energy lo tlie synom 
.utwnrUs in all j coiitiniinlly. Now in tlie diselnwM 
locity of light, of (ho condenser tlie energy griiilnaliy 
tlio method of ; dccrenscs, and tlius wive.s of (lie form 
resonance or innino, a most important ’ In Fig. 2 arc .-et uii, wliloli sliows tour 
method in wireless tolcgrapliy. To I wivc trains alfecled liy dnmvinn. 
illustrate it simply, consider a large! Transniiliinu apparo/ii.s . — The (list 

expanse of water. If a cork la droiiped ! apparatus, called the plain aerial, wes 
into It, ripples are seen to diverge lii'a mmlllleallon of Hertz’s eonden-iT 
all directions in the form of coneeu - 1 iirniiigcmeiit. It rimshted of tlio 
trio rings while the cork executes n i two hall", one eonnerled to tlie e.irlli 
“Cries of up and down motions. If ! wliieli formed one plate of file eonden- 
anothcr cork he placed on tlio other i si r, (lie otiicr plate Iieing a long wire 
side of the cxpnn.“e of water, tlic I “Lretclilng upwards into tlie atmo- 
ripples or waves reach it eventually sphere (Fig. 3). Thl“ lung Wn-. 
and give to it an up and down motion i which forms tlie oIIut plat'’ of tin- con- 
sinUlar to the first cork. Tims by 1 dcnsi r, is e.ilicd tlie airad or iiidniaa. 
means of the intervening waves the) llotli plates are coimeeteil to an 
second cork Is made to copy the nu>- ; Indncllnn coll vhich ehiviges the 
tions of the first cork. This is a ■ plates, ix-sulting in a ili-clmtjre ii( !ii.“ 
rough explanation of what takes the air gap. \Mieu lhi“ tak. - iilae- 



much more greatly affected by am few hmidn'd-thoin.'imlths of a 
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second. The air jrap resumes its 
normal condition and the aerial is 
then ready to receive tlio next 
cliarije Irorn the coil. The process is 
then repeated and every time the 
aerial is discliargcd a iravc Irain is 
^ent out from it. An induction coil. 


Aerial 


lower end heint; earthed. C is a 
condenser wliich is charged by the 
induction coil I. the spark balls 
being at B. The enei gy passes from 
the coil h into the aerial by means 
of the transformer composed of the 
two coils shown. The transformer 
is often called the ii'iaer. It 1= most 
important that the air-wire be hived 
to the other system. With this 
arrangement a much longer series of 
osciilatioiLS could be produced in the 
aerial for a single charging up or the 
condenser. In large power stations 
where the distance to be traveUod is 
ranch longer, a greater supply of 
energy is needed, hence in tills case an 
altcmnlor is .substituted instead of the 
induction coi!=. I-'i;,". o gives a dia- 


Tg Induction 
CoH 

O 

1 

/////////hii'/n//// 

earth j j 

FIG. 3 

if left to itself, would have cliarged the 
aerial at a continuous rate, and thus 
the receiving station would receive 
a series of continuous effects. This 
would ho us'eless for signalling pttr- 
posea, it being necessary to regulate 
tlie periods between tire wave trains 
or discharges to divide them up into 
the ‘ longs ’ and ‘ sliorts ’ of tire ilorse 
Code. This '.vas effectively done by 
regulating the supply of tlie current to 
the induction coil Ijy means of asnitcli. 
Tlds simple apparatus has several 
disadvantages in that its range is 
limited and it was found impossible 
to make tlie sy.=tem selective, due to 
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FIG. i 

file large amount of davipino in the 
waves. This was soon displaced by 
tlie ‘ coUTiIed system.’ In tliis we 
liavo two seimrute o- ciilatory circuits 
tuned to the same frequency. The 
aerial in Kig. -1 is marked A, the 


FIG. a 

gram for a large tending stationi 
the letters denoting the same parts as 
in Fig. 4, but in addition wo have the 
alternator D and another transfor- 
mer or jigger T. To ensure that the 
I sparks shall pass at regular intervals 
I a device knoivn as the Marconi rota- 
I tory spark gap has been introduced, 
i JReceivivo insinimenU. — An aerial 
is fixed at the receiving st.ation, the 
aerial being tuned to that of the trans- 
' mitting station. This is necessary in 
I order that the recei^■ing aerial may 
' pick up the wave trains. The instru- 
I ment for detecting the presence of 
the waves is called a coherer. The 
' earliest form consisted of a glass tube 
I containing iron filings, the tube being 
j fitted with iron plugs at both ends. 
In the presence of electric waves the 
filings tend to cling together, and thus 
I the resistance to a current through 
the colierer is less in the presence of 
; electric waves than in their absence. 
Hence, if a battery is attached, the 
current which will flow when the 
' filings cohere together may be suffi- 
' cient to ring a beU, say, whereas 
when the Clings do not colicre ttie 
; battery would not he able to send a 
curtent strong enough to do so. The 
' only disadvantage to this form of 
coherer is the fact that the filings 
' remain clinging together after the 
j waves wliich caused them to do so 
1 have ceased, and thus renders the 
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coherer incapable of detectinff further 
groups of waves. This diflilciiltr is 
surmounted by a tapping arrange- 
ment which taps the coherer and bo 
decoheres the filings. The coherer of 
this type, which is used at the present 
time, consists of a glass tube ex- 
hausted of air and plugged by two 
Surer plugs, the filings consisting of a 
mixture of silrer and nickel. 6 
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from which the waves aro being re- 
ceived is an important point. Jlnr- 
coni showed that if the sending aerial 
is bent so that tlioro i.s first a voriic.iI 
portion and then the remainder paral- 
lel to tlio ground, tlicii the niivc-< 
radiate most strongly in tlio direction 
away from whlcli tlie uire i.s bom, 
F/g. S sliows an aerial bent in till- 


represents a modern tj-pe of colierer, 
S and S representing the silver plugs, 
the filings, represented by dots, being 
placed in the space between them. A 
.simple form of receiver is given in 
Pig. 7. A represents tlio aerial, C 
the condenser, Co the colierer, and T 
a transformer; the coherer circuit 
being iuned to that of tlie aerial. 
A far more reliable and sensitive 
detector is JXarconi’s magnetic detec- 
tor. whioli consists of a Iiand of 
soft u'on moving continuously under 
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FIO. 7 

the poles of a pair of horso-shoo mag- 
nets. niiove the magnets the 

wire is made to pass tlirongli two 
small coUs, the outer of wJiieh is con- 
nected to a tolophouo receiver and 
tlio inner to tho iieria!, so that oscillat- 
ing ciirronts pass throngli it. Kvery 
wave train then causes a ‘ click ' In tho 
telephone. Tlieso clic!:s comliino to 
form a sound wldch is interrupted In 
tho same way ns the trarc tram, and 
thu.s tlie ‘ longs ’ aud ‘ sliorts ’ of tho 
Morse Code are easily detected. 
Several otiior forms of detectors aro 
in use, such as tho crystal detector, 
etc. Tlio perception of the direction 
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manner. Similarly the receiving aeri.il 
mvssDSCB coma in most strongJ.f iriien 
the mrc points away from the sender, 
hence tho best condition for the com- 
munication botween two stetioiis is 
that tlio aerials point ns in Pig. U. S 
being the sending station and K the 
receivinfr station. For secn'cy of 
commnuication, tlio nicUiod of tuning 
is employed, and ns tlio wave Iciiglli' 
can bo varied, bo the nerinl.s can lie 
tuned to some serret wave leiigtli. it 
being reniombercd tliut an aerial will 
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only pick up tlioso wave leiigliis to 
whioli it Is tuned. Various syst'UiH 
besides tlio Marconi are in oiuTatlon 
at the pre.sent time. Marroiil laid tlie 
fonudntlons for all the pmcllcal work- 
ings of W. T., till’ otiKT systems 
simply Involving oilier luetiiods in 
■ ■ Thelate-t 
‘ ■ Wits e-tnif 

■ ■ the (iobl- 
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Schmidt system. Messases Trere j telegraphy hy ilarconi gave a nevr 
transmitted in daylight betrreen imp^us to the development of the 
Hanover in Germany and Tuckerton, subject. Several inventions v, ere 
Atlantic City, in the U.S. A., a distance ! taken out based on the Marconi tele- 
of about 4000 m. The system differs j graph system; but most of the earlv 
e-yentially from the Marconi Ey.stem!one5fa!ledbeC3useofthevervlo-.rfre‘- 
in the method of generating the energy quencr of the discharge. .Sound vraves 
and its reception at a distant .station, have a very high frequency, e.?. 2500 
A high freguency alternator is cm- wavespersecond, anditTrasfoundim- 
ployed, which allows the energy to possible to transmit these waves by 
radiate from the aerial in the form of about one hundred electric impulses 
undamped waves. The receiver con- i per second. Attention u as therefore 
sLsts of a tone wheel which gives the j tamed to the production of electric 
signal as a clear musical tone. Tliis j impulses at a much greater frequency, 
system appeare to be a great improve - 1 It has been pointed out tliat. one 
nieiit on the jiarcoui syotein. •’ method empioved in the prodne- 

The follo'.ving books may be con-''-= — i.=-i 

suited: Fleming, The Principles of 
Klcclric Tf'are Tdepraphy and Tde- 
phemy; Erskine Murray, Handboot: of 
IVircless Tdeyraphy; Collins, Manval 
of Wirdess Telegraphy; Fleming, 

Klcmentary filanval of Padio-Tde- 
yraplty and Hadio-Tdephony ; .T. 

Fleming, The H'ondere of IVirdest 
Tdc'jraphy. 

V/irelessTelephony. Thisimpliesthe 
transmission of sound through space 
v.ithont the use of connecting vrires. 

A brief ejrrdanation as to the nature of 
sound is neeessaiT to a satisfactory 
understanding of wireless telephony. 

Sound consists of trains of vibrations 
hi the air. These vibrations are 
caused by some vibrating object, e.g. ■ A represents the arc lamp supplied by 
a violin string, the vocal chords In 1 the current coming in'by the '.vire B, 
.speaking, etc. tVhen they fall on the ; and leaving by Bj. The arc lamp 
dnim of the ear they give rise to the i produces oscillations in the circuit 
sensation of sound. In telephony of ! ACS. Bj. Bj are two choking coils to 
anv idnd the function of the trans- ‘choke any return current, C a conden- 
ml'Ucr is to utilise those vibrations ■ ser to prevent any current from the 
and to produce changes in an elec-; arc supply entering into the second- 
trie current, the changes of current : ary coil S, the frequency of the alter- 
caiising tlie sounds to be reproduced nating current in the circuit ACS 
in the distant receiver. How this is being controlled by the dhnensions of 
realised is explained under Tei-i:- C and the inductance of the circuit. 
I'llONV. It is in the transmission of The above are the two chief methods 
sounds of different quality or timbre of producing the alternating current 
that the diilicultis-s of telephony required; the ‘ arc ’ syst'im being 
commence. Timbre, e.g. the differ- used to the greatest extent. By 
ence between the sounds euiitts-d Euitably cooling one of the electrodes 
by a violin and a flute, ds'pend= on and enclosing the lamp in an enve- 
the smoothness of the variations of lope of geis, e.g. ordinary lighting ga-, 
prc--urc in the air vibrations. In it is estimated that about five hun- 
telephony the clianges in tlie cur- dred thousand oscillations are made 
rent must correspond to these changes per second. 

of air firessnre in eveiy- detail. If Tran.smiUing apparatus.— The ap- 
this does not take place, the quality paratu- for converting sound waves 
of the sound transmitted will be lack- intocltetricwavescon.=istsintheprim- 
ing and will become more or less in- arj- stages of the ordinaiw wire tele- 
aiticulate. In wireless telephony as phone transmitter, i.e. the rnicro- 
noiv practised the process Is practi- ' phone (see Mickophoxe, and Tele- 
cally the same as in ^vire telephony, phoxt). Eeference may here be 
The first wireless telephone invented , made to the microphone invented 
hy Bell was the photophone (g.v.). by Professor Majorana, which differs 
Tilts employed a flickering beam of i essentialiyfromHughes’smicrophone. 
liglit, the flickering being controlled ' Thus microphone has been used by 
by the Eiieaker’s voice. TliLs bad Majorana in liis wireless telephony 
several ilisadvantages, and so did not experiments, the results obtained 
attain very much commercial impor- ' showing its efficiency. It con-ists of 
tance. The introduction of -.vireless a fine jet of conducting liquid which 


I liou Oi. cuiieiics oj 

I frequency is by ntUising a high fre- 
i quency alternator {ece Hyxajio) a= 
i done by Fessenden, Another method 
j introduced by Duddell and used in 
j several systems, e.g. Poulsen system, 
1 is the ‘ arc ’ <wstcm. Fig. 1 repre- 
Isents the Huddell ‘arc’ system. 
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/alls betu-een the platinum plates. 
These plates arc fixed m the trans- 
mittinsT circuit, the nozzle of the jet 
being fixed to a membrane on which 
the sound waves fall. The sonnd 
vibrations cause the jet to vary in 
thickness and thus alters the resis- 
tance of the fiim of liquid between the 
plates, wlfich rcsidts in a variation of 
the current passing from one plate to 
the other. In order to transmit 
sounds it is nccessarj" to adopt r. 
method of varying the average | 


diiced in the receiver is exactly pro- : 
portional to the var jdng air pressure of 
the sormd waves incident on tlie trans- ; 
mitter. Clearly in telephony we 
aiv concerned with the energy of a 
complete wave and not nith the 
actual current at a particular mo- 
ment. To effect this variation in the 
alternating current two methods may 
be employed: (1) By means of the 
microphone ns in wire telegraphy, 

.1 

-of 

. o 

me 



in this connection. The niteninting 
cun eut is set tip liy the Duddell ‘ arc ' 
bystem which lia- been explained pre- 
viously. Bi and 13. arc choking colbs, 
A the arc, and C the condenser, the 

worl ■ ■ ■ ' ’-‘•"■d. 

The -ho 

mieropnone ai, Lae laaaa... p„ 
which has the same number of turns; 
n.s tlie secondary coll S, in the circnlt 
CA?i. tlic two coiis forming togetiier , 
a tninsformcr, and tlie batterj- B. ' 
AnoUier transformer, S-. con-lsts of 
two coils, one placed in the circuit' 
CAS,, and the otlicr in tlie aerial or . 
antenna. One end of the antenna is . 
fixed in tile eartli as at B, the other 
being a free end in the air. By 1 
speaking into the microphone a vary- ' 
ing current corresponding to the in- ' 
cideul sonnd waves on tlie micro- , 
phone is set up in its circuit ; this 


ivarj'ing current is stiperimpos'ed on 
ithe alternating current in tlie circuit 

'CAS,. - -• 

I ing th 

ImcrS. ■ ■ . ' 

i then sent out ns in wireless telegitipliv. 
Another method is to cmplov th' 
microphone to vary the stnuigtli ol 
tho alternating current itself. IVs- 
seiiden employed tliis method Iiy cm. 
necting one terminal of tlie high fre- 
quency niternator to the eartli mu! 
the other terminal to the mierophoiu . 
The microphone is then eomiect<\! 
directly to the aerial, tims eiTcctiiig 
a control of tlie radi.ition ncoordiiig 
to tlie sound Leaves incldont on it. 

lleccinitfiinslntincnls . — TiicmetiKHi 
of receiving tho electro-magaetie 
waves depends, ns in Lvircicss le!'.’- 
gi'npiiy, on the principle of resonaiiiv. 
As in telegraphy, .several stations can 
be worked simnltaneously in tlie same 
Liciuily without interfering witli one 
another, and by suitably nllering tlie 
rate of alternation of tlie transmitting 
current any station c.aii be put into 
communic.ation witli any oilier. Yet 
it wotiJd be Impossible to locate a 
• huge number of stations Mich .1“ 
ivonld bo reqtiireil In a populous dis- 
! trict, ,aiid tliiis there is little llkollliood 
' of the Lviro system being displaced. 

! In the rccching station a detector of 
I cleetro-magnetio waves is required. 

I Tlieso take various forms, t lie simplest 
type lieing tlio crystal dcteclor. It 
consists ol a slinrp point of some laird 
, crystal, t-.ft. earberimduni. wjiieli 
prcsso.s against llio surface of some 
metal. Tlie waves falling on tills do- 
, lector licattho line jiolnt. and thus if 
a circuit is made eont iiniiig tlie de- 
tector. a direct ciirreut is generated. 
Tliis follons from tlio wcll-l.noun 

' ' -—'s llie 

■ ■ . -elec- 

iiseil 

.m telepliony is llie eleetrolytie de- 
tector. Vsxm}ly ft co)i,-.|.-li of a ve.-v 
fine platinum wire, one end of wlacli 
; projects from the end of a glass lola-. 

I The point is Immer.-eil in an eeid 
soint/on, the plaffmim and 'ta- 
' solution being connected to lia- le- 
: reiving clroiiits. .■sever.il nllivr de- 
1 teetors liave been Imreduct d nio.-e or 
less suitable for tbe reprod action of 
epecoli. Tho earliest method for send- 
ing out the wave.s and rccelv/tig them 
was to einidoy a long lioriront.it wlio. 
sufiporfeii on posts and earl li-eoci. 
ueeted at botli ends; lieing conivi-ii-d 
at one end to a mlcroidinne am! 
n battery. .M llie receiving slaMoii a 
similar wire was pbieed parallel to lia- 
transmittlng wire, i-ouiieel-rd to ttn- 
(rroniid tlirongh a telelitimve receiver, 
iround was trans'mitted by till- nit an-, 
but tlie metiiod is very limlle.i in its 
scope. Modern teleplioiiy nMU-e- only 
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ono earth connection, the other end subject to extremes, and in -n-inter is 
hein?? elevated above the (ground. The very severe. I'ho air is dry and tor- 
best typo o£ aerial or antenna, as this nadoes are ol frequent occurrence, 
elevated wire is termed, is fan-shaped. Aprriculture is the greatest indu.stry. 
Its advantages consist of a small in- and the chief crops are Indian corn, 
ductanco, largo capacity, and a very hay, and wheat. Tobacco of excellent 
low resistance, which are of immense quality is grov.-n successfully, and 
importance in the radiation of energy beet-sugar factories flourish. The 
in the case of alternating currents, fisheries are important. Milwaukee is 
Sec Krnest Kuhmor, Wireless Tele- a large port and a great manufao- 
Vhony ; Erskinc Jlurray-, Wireless turing centre. The system of edu- 
Telephones ; C. R. Gibson, Wireless cation is especially good, and the 
Tclenraphy, and Telephony without state university has attained quite 
Wires. See also Tei.epuony, and ' ~ spnrtation is 

WmcLESS TELEGnaPHY. . .-ays feed the 

Wiring, Elootric, see Electric was hindered 

Lighting and Wiring of Hod.ses. by continual wars with Indians, and 
Wirksworth, a market tn., Derby- the first white man to enter the state 
shire, England, 14 m. N.N.W. of was Jean Nicolet, who came there in 
Derby ; has lead mines, stone quar- 1C34. During the Civil War W. sup- 
ries, and manufactures of tape, plied some of the best regiments in 
hosiery, silk, and hats. St. Mary’s the Northern army. The groirth of 
Cliurch dates from the 13th century, the population is steady-, and in 1910 
Pop. (1011) 3888. ■ it was about 2,334,000. 2. The chief 

Wisbech, a municipal bor., market riv. ol the interior of Wisconsin, 
tn., and river port, Cambridgesbire, U.S.A., rising in Lake Desert on tiie 
England, on the R. Nen, 21 m. Michigan boundary-, and flowing .S. 
E.N.E. of Peterborough, in the centre and S.W. past Portage City to join 
of an agricultural and fruit-growing the Mississippi near Prairie du Chion. 
district; has manufactures of agricul- A canal connects it with Pox River 
tural Implements, beer, and oil-cake, and Lake Jllohigan. Length about 
Pop. (1011) 10,828. 600 m., navigable to Portage. There 

Wisby (Visby), a seaport of Sweden, .are rapids and falls in parts, 
cap. of Gotland Ian, on the W. coast Wisdom, Book of, see Ecclesias- 
ot Wisby Is. in the Baltic. St. Mary’s ticu.s, Pbov-erbs, Soixj.mon. 
Catliedral was founded about 1190- Wiseman, Richard (c. 1022-76), an 
122.'), .and is still used. St. Nicholas English surgeon. Joining the Royalist 
is nearly .as old, but in ruins. W. yvas forces (1043), lie was taken prisoner 
an important member of the Han - 1 at Worcester (1051). W. became sur- 
seatio League, and gave its name to a gcon to Charles II. on the Restoration, 
maritime code of the 13th century. He yvas one of the first really great 
Its ruined turreted wails date from surgeons, and lielped to raise his pro- 
tho 13th century. It is a bishop’s .seat fession to a position of honour. See 
and a fay-ourito resort. Sug.-ir, chalk, Hscfepf/id, iii. 231 (l880); Longmore, 
and cement are among its exports. Bioq. Study . . . (1891). 

Pop. about 8380. Wishart, George (c. 1513-40), a 

Wischau, .a tu., Moravia, Austria, Scottish Protestant martyr and re- 
on tliC llauna, 19 m. E. by- N. of former, a member of the Wishart 
Briinn. Pop. (1911) 0220. family of Pittarroyv, Forfarshire. He 

Wisconsin; 1. (Often called the yvasearlyaccusedofheresy.atMon- 
BadgorStatc.) Oneof the north-contr.al I trose (1538) and Bristol 11539), and 
st'itfs of the U.S.A., and is tyvonty- j then travelled abroad in Switzerland 
first in size of tlie republic. It is 1 and Germany. He yvas at Corpus 
bounded on the N. by Michigan and iChristi College, Cambridge (c. 1542- 
Lake .Suiicrior, E. by Lake Micltigan, | 43), and returned to Scotland (1543), 
S. by Illinois, W. by Minnesota and i preaching Lutheran doctrines on a 
loyva. The greatest length is 300 m., tour through the Lothians. He foimd 
the gre.atcst y\-idth 250 m., and the ardent supporters at Dimdee, Mon- 
total area about 50,0 10 sq. m. It is troso, and elsewhere. Ids most famous 
yy-alered by numerous rivers, notably disciple being John Knox. Tlu ough 
the Mississippi, .St. Croix. Menomonee, the enmity- of Cardinal Beaton, W, 
Montro.al, fc't. Louis, and the Wiscon- ' yvas arrested at Ormiston (1545) and 
sin. The principal sheet of yvater is , burnt at Bt. Andreyvs on a charge of 
Lake Winnib.ago, yvhich is 30 m. long, j heresy (1540). The cardinal was 
and around the Kettle 3Ioraine are 1 assassinated soon aftcryv.ards, partly 
clustered hundreds of small lakes. 1 in revenge for this. W.’s translation 
The forest growth is dense save In the ! of The Confession of faith of the 
S., yvhich is prairie-land. Iron and I C7inrc7ies of Su-itzerland (1548) yvas 
copper ore are foumi in the N.W., ] printed in the Wodrow Miscellany, i. 
yvldle load occurs in the S.W. The. (1840). See Lalng’s ed. of Knox’s 
eliiUiite generally- i- toinperato, bnt is ' Works, i. and vi.; Foxe, Booh of 
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Marii/rs ; Fleming, Martyrs ■ of St. 
Andrews ; Rogers, Life, 1S7C ; Cra- 
mond. Troth about Ocoryc Tf'ishari, 
1898 ; Maxwell, OW Z)imScc, 1891. 

Wishart, George (1599-1671), n 
Scottish divine, studied at Edinburgh 
and St. Andrews. Having refused to 
take the Covenant he was deposed 
from his charge at St. Andrews bv the 
General Assomhlj- (1639), and accom 
panied Archbishop Spottiswoode to 
England. W. then settled at New- 
castle, but was several times ini' 
prisoned. Ho was chaplain to Mon- 
trose (lG-i5), was with him at Philip- 
haugh battle, and fled with him to the 
Continent. \V, became Bishop of 
Edinburgh (c. 1662). His icnown 
works include a Batin account of 
Montrose’s campaigns (16 i7 ; English 
trans., 1756, 1819), and MS. sermons 
delivered at Ncwcnstle, 161-1. 

Wishaw, a tn. of Ijanarkshire, Scot- 
land, 5 m. from Carluke. There are 
vast coal-mines, blast furnaces, iron, 
engineering, and railway wagon works. 
Pop. about 20,870 (witli Cambns- 
nethan and Craigneuk). 

V." . ‘ -* ■''^coklenburg- 

ihc head of 
■ 18 m. from 
dates from 
a ISth oen- 
)elongod to 
. Jlnohinory, 

asplialt, sugar, tobacco, paper, and 
sail-olotli are manutaotured. It has 
iron foundries, breweries, and im- 
portant fisheries. W. boionged to 
Sweden (1018-1803). Pop. about 
22,000. See Willgorotii, Gcsch. der 
Stadt Wismar, part i.. 1898. 

Wissembourg, sec WEieSExntmG. 

Wissmann, Hermann von (1853- 
1905), a Gorman African explorer. Ho 
accompanied Dr. Poggo to Africa 
(1880-82), and wont on alone to 
Zanzibar. For the Belgian govern- 
ment ho later explored the Congo 
region, revisiting Bul)uku, founding 


Anglo-Saxon times the great nation'll 
council or parliament, consisting of 
members of the royal familv. tlie 
archbishops, bishop.s, abbots, oaldor- 
men, and Jdiig’s thanes. In pnictice 
its members varied from a score to a 
hundred, but in theory the IV. having 
been evolved by absorption of tlic 
lessor \Vs. or follcraoots of the trilas 
comprising the Hcptarcliy, it is pro- 
bable that all freemen were entitled 
to attend. The meetings were 
generally lield btcnniallv and at 
difTcront places. The dc Jure powers 
of the tv. were nnlimitcd. and it could 
elect the Icing or dethrone him for nils- 
government, declare -ivar or make 
treaties of peace, levy (axes, aiipoint 
and remove all the gi-enl ollleers of 
state, control most ecclcsiastlral 
matters, and deal as a Court of Final 

iVppcal- ■ - 

After f 
tlio Grc 
Citium 

though still a.s great as tieforo iu 
tlieoiY, began to devolve for the most 
part on a committee called the Curia 
llctiis, the evolution of wlileh body 
will bo found dc.scribed under CAtUNirr. 

Witham: 1. .\ tu. of Mnldon div., 
Essex, England. 9 ni. from Chelms- 
ford, on Brain R. Thcro an' ancient 
earthworks round the church of St. 
Nicholn.s. Pop. about ."tfiO. 2. .-V rlv. 
rising in Rutinnd.shirc, England. It 
flows pa.sl Grantham and Ijlneoln. 
and then S.E. pa.st Tatlorshall and 
Boston into the Wash above Wel- 
land R. 

Withornsca, a watering-plaeo of the 
K. Riding of Yorkshire, England, on 
the North .Sea, 15 m. from Hull. Pop. 
about 1-130 (with Itollym). 

Withnoll, a jiar. of Chorley div.. 
Bnncn.shire, England, 5 m. from 
Blackburn. Pop. about .",3, to. 

Witkowitz, a tn. of Jtlihrbeh- 
Ostrau dlst., N.E. .Moravia, .-Vustria- 
Hungary, 23 m. from Ratlbor, with 


Luluaburg and Luobo, and then Important coal and iron indtistrie--. 
taking boatdownKassai R. (1883-85). Pop. about 19,130. 


W. reached the K. coast by way of 
Taugan.rika and Nya.ssa (1887). hut 
failed in his attempt to take Btcanicr.s 
by this route to Lake Victoria (1802). 
As Imperial Commissioner ho crushed 
an Arab rising in German B. Africa 
(1888-91), becoming governor (1895- 
96). His works include: Jm Jnnern 
Afrihas, 1888 : iticiac Zircitc Lurch- 
Quertttw Ayualoriat-afrikas, 1891 
(Wolf's now cd. 1907): In den IFfld-i 
nissen AfriUas nml Asiens, .Jagder - 1 
Icbnissc, 1901. See Hermann ran | 
lyissmann, by Ruble. 1 892 ; Porhaudt, 
Richelumnn, and Schmidt, 1906. 

Witch, see Magic, Dr..MONOLOcv, 
IxcANTA’noN, Divination. 

Witenagomot (Saxon \ritan, to 
know, and yemoth, assembly). In 


Witness, .v-re Kvipiinci:. Oath. 

Wilnoy, a market tn. of Oxford- 
shire, England, on the Wln(Irn“h, 1(1 
ni, from Oxford. It tinted for 
hinnket making (tliongli tin- term W 
blanket Is loo-ely applli-d to any 
rntho.d hlanket wltli a lianler wlierevt-r 
made), and also maimf-. glove-^ and 
otlier woollen goods, .-tuiong It-* Ilia' 
pnhiio buildings arc a 13tli n-nlnry 
cniclform clmreli (ix-Pton-il l.s(i7), lla' 
grammar sela-)i»l (I0S3), amt Ittia- 
Coat Sebool (1723). Poji. at>ont 3.’'ih(i. 
Sec Ilistorii of M'iincy hy tille- (1852), 
Monk (1891). 

Wilt. Do. see Df, Wirr. .Tan. 

Witte, Pieter de. caltf-d Pietro 
Candido (1518-1628), an hl-(torlenI 
pnlnler, nrcldteet, ntal n’nlptor. born 
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at Bruges. He studied in Italv at 
Florence and Rome, assisting G. 
Vasari in the Vatican, llazimilian, 
elector of Bavaria, called him to 
Munich, where he executed some fine 
fresco works in the New Palace and 
Hofgarten galleries. His pictures in- 
clude: ‘ ClirLst and His Disciples at 
Emmaus,’ an ‘ Annunciation,’ a 
‘ Last Supper,’ and ‘ Death of St. 
Ursula.’ See JDllin, Diet, dea Beaux- 
Arls; E6e, P. Candid, 1885. 

Witten, a tn. of Westphalia, Prussia, 
on the Ruhr, 14 m. from Essen. 
Situated among coalfields, it has steel, 
iron, and glass works, and manofs. 
chemicais, soap, beer, etc. Pop. about 
35,840. See Has=el, iVitiener Orts- 
Ininde und Orlageseize, 1903. 

Wittenberg, a tn. of Jferseburg 
gov., Prussian Saxony, on the Elbe, 
about 59 m. from Berlin. The famous 
university (founded 1502) was in- 
corporated with that of HaUe (1817). 
The Court of the Augusteum (theo- 
logical seminary) contains Luther’s 
house, and that of Melanchthon is near 
bj". Luther preached In the Stadt- 
kirche, and to the doors of the 
Schlosskirche (restored 1892) affixed 
his ninety-five theses against in- 
dulgences. W, possesses numerous 
paintings by Cranach, There are 
brick yards, iron foundries, breweries, 
dye works, manufs, of spirits, oils, 
woollen cloth, linen, leather, and 
hosiers', and Ashing and gardening 
industries. Pop. about 20,330. 

Wittenberge, a tn. in the prov. of 
Brandenbuig, Prussia, on the Elbe. 
It is a centre of cnstom.s and has 
active industries in Ashing and the 
manufacture of oil. Pop. nearly 
18,500. 

Wittingau (Bohemian Treton), a: 
tn. of Bohemia, .Austria-Hungarj-, 
14 m. from Budwois. Prince .Schwar- 
r.enberg’s castle (Lusnic C3iatean) here 
contaius valuable archives. Pop. 
about 5470. 

Wittstock, a tn. of Brandenburg 
pro%-., Prussia, on the Dos'e, 00 m. 
from Berlin. The textile industrj- 
flourishes. W. contains an ancient 
town-hall and interesting churches, 
and wus the residence of the Bishop of 
Ilavelberg. The Imperialists and 
Saxons were defeated here by the 
Swedes under Bauer in 1G3C. Pop. 
about 7470. 

Witu, or Vitu, a sultanate of Tana- 
land prov., British E. Africa Pro- 
tectorate (since 1890), extending 
along the Indian Ocean. The capital, 
Witu, is 10 m. from Kipini, and its 
port, Mkonumbi, has a Ane harbour in 
Manda Bay. Omar became sultan in 
l.fys, and is guided by a British 
resident. There are e.xtensive rubber 
jdantatlons. Pop. (mainly Swahilis) 
about 15 000. 

xn 


Witwatersrand, see Johakke-SbcT-O- 

Woad, or Isatis linetoria, a crucifer- 
ous plant, with yellow Aowers and 
pendulous pods. It was formerly 
cultivated extensively for the dye, 
which it yields by fermentation of the 
leaves, and is still grown to a small 
extent. 

Woburn: 1. A market tn. of Bed- 
fordshire, England, 11 m. from Luton. 
It contains Woburn Abbey, the seat of 
the earls and dukes of Bedford (since 
1547), on the site of a Cistercian 
abbey (1145). the present building 
dating from 1744. The abbey stands 
in Woburn Park, and has a valuable 
art collection. Some lace-making, 
straw-plaiting,' and agriculture are 
carried on. Pop. (1911) 1122. 2. .A 
tn. of Middlesex co., Massachusette, 
U.S.A., 10 m. from Boston. There 
are two ancient burying grounds and 
a pubhe Abrary. Manufs. include 
leather, pianos, sandpaper, and belt 
knives. Pop. (1910) 15,308. 

Woctin, a tn. of Austria, Moravia, 
with manufs. of cloth, furniture, and 
sugar. Pop. about 6500. 

Wodehouse, John, see 
Jonx WODBHOPiSE, FIUST EaBL OF. 

Woden, see Oni.s'. 

WofAnglon,. Margaret, known 
familiarly a.s Peg Wofnngton (c. 1714- 
60). an Irish actress, played in 
Dublin from 1732-40. Her London 
dfebut was at Covent Garden under 
Rich in The Jteeruiiing Offictr (1740). 
.She also acted at Drury Lane and 
lived for .some years with Garrick. 
She often appeared in male char- 
acters, notably as .Sir Harry Wildair 
in The Constant Couple. .She excelled 
in comedy as a lady of high rank 
(Lady Plyant, Lady Betty Modish, 
Mlllamant, etc), but also acted in 
tragedy. .See Life by Molloy (1884), 
Daly (privately printed, 1888); Doran, 
English Stage, il; Taylor and Reade, 
Masl:s and paces, 1852; Reade, P. 
fPojJ/in'Tton (introduction by Dobson), 
1899; Tate IVilkiuson, Memoirs. 

Wdhler, Friedrich (1800-82), a 
German chemist, bom in Eschers- 
lieim. He was aided greatly in his 
early studies by his father, and 
studied medicine at Marburg and 
Heidelberg, completing his chemical 
studies under Berzelius at .Stockholm. 
From 1830 he was professor of 
chcraistiy in the medical faculty of 
' Gottingen University. His discovery 
' of cyanic acid and the preparation of 
urea from it was the Arst entry into 
the realm of organic chemistry. His 

■ researches in conjunction with Liebig 
on cyanic and oyanuric acid founded 
the theory of isomerism : their Joint 
work led to tlie discovery of tlie 
benzoyl radical, another great step 
in organic chemistry. W.'s work on 

■ another side led him to the isolation 

T 2 
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of the elements aluminium, beryl 
hum, yttrium, and titanium. AmonRst 
his ■writings are: Gnindriss dcr Un- 
organischen Chcviie, 1831; Gmnd. da- 
organischen Chan., 1832; Praktischc 
Vlningcn in dcr chan, anajgse. 1854. 
See Hoffmann, in Scrichic dcr Pad 
Chan. OescTlschaft, 1SS2. 

Woking, a market tn. of Surrey, 
England, 6 m. from Guildford, 4 m. 
from Bisley Common, the volunteers’ 
shooting headquarters since 1890. 
The London Necropolis Cemetery 
^(1864) and Ciematorium (1878) are at 
Brookwood, 3 m. distant. Near by 
are barracks, a home for disabled 
soldiers and sailors, and the Surrey 
county asylum. Pop. (1911) 24,808. 

Wokingham, Oakinghara,orOcking- 
ham, a market tn. of Berkshire, 
England, bordering on Windsor 
Eorest, 7 m. from Reading. There is 
an ancient pariah church, a Gothic 
town-hall {i860), and the famous 
‘ Rose ’ inn, where Pope, Snlft, Gay, 
and Arbuthnot composed the ballad 
of Mollg Mog. Some of the alms- 
houses date from 1451. W. was 
noted for bull-baitinsra till about 
1821 , and became a municilial borough 
in 1885. An annual fair is held. Pop 
(1911) 4352. 

Wolcot, John (1738-1819). WTOto 
satires and lampoons under the 
pseudonym of ‘ Peter Pindar,’ which 
were ven- popular in their day and 
have still a considcrablo historical 
value. There is a breadth and licence 
about his uTitlng that mado him 
superior in this field to his many con- 
temporaries. Among his best works 
are the t/gric Odes to the Royal Aca- 
danicians and The Lousiad. The 
most complete edition of his works 
was published in 1812. 


Wolf tCanis lyiipus, Linn.). Licut.- 
Colonel Hamilton Smith makes /viipiis 
the first section of his first sub-genus, 
Chaon, of tlio Piumal Canidcc, or 
Canine group furnished with a round 
pupil of the eye. In tliis section he 
• — W. tLupns rid- 

.iipas Rycaon), 
nnbiliis), and 
n states of N. 
eamts. Smith). 

(Lyclstis) ho I 
■ n 1\'. tLveisns 

• )ttc of Mexico 
,h). The com- 
' Ilfs Lnptis), of 
' Hits Lycaon) is 
probably only a variety, is dl.strllmtcd 
throughout Europe generally and n 

great part of Asia. 

Wolf, Ferdinand (179G-180fi)j a 
German romance scholar and writer, 
born in Vienna. He became librarian 
of the Imperial Library at Vienna 
(1819) and secretary of the Academy 
of Sciences there (1817). His most 


important works include Studicn cur 
Gesch. dcr Spanischai nnd Poriuyk' 
sischai Nationallitcrahir (1859; S)ian. 
trans. 1896); and works on Old French 
(Provencal, 1833) and Brcwllian 
literature (1863). His Klciucrr 
Schriften (CoUcctcd Pajicre) were 
edited by .Stengel (1890). W.’s notes 
and supplement (or (ho Rerninn 
traps, of Ticlmor’s F/isf. of Spanish Lit. 
(1852) were published by hi.s sou, 
Adolf (1867). See Mussatia. Rcihen- 
folnc dcr Schriften F. IPoZfs. 1866. 

Wolf, Friedrich August (17.'>9-182l). 
a German classical scholar, bom at 
Halnrodo, near Nordlmtisen. It was 
at Nordhausen, under the pnildnace 
of Hake, that ho conceived tiic love 
of antiquity which never forsook him. 
From the same scholar he also 
learned to depend for his conclusions 
primarily upon his own study and 
judgment. His love of private study 
brought him the disfavour of Ileyne 
and others at the University of 
Gottingen, since it made his attend- 
ance at lectures extremely erratic. 
Though W. gave tho best of his 
energies to tho work of personal 
teaching, his literary production was 
great. In 1782 ho published an 
annotated edition of Plato’s Sym- 
posium, and this was the first of 
many editorial labours. In 1789 there 
appeared his Prolegomena ad Home- 
mm, which gave a great Impetus to 
the critical study of the Ilomerio 
poems. In April 1824 ho went to 
Friwcc for tho good of his health, 
and died at Marseilles. 

Wolf, Hugo (1800-1903). a com- 
poser, born at Vienna. At an early 
ago ho entered the Conservatorium, 
wiicre he made the acqimlntano' ot 
Gustav Jlahler. Ills life ■was unevent- 
ful, and was passed In (ho dlri'-.t 
poverty. W. wrote an opera. Per 
Corrcgidor (1806), but It was a 
failure ; and his two choral works 
with orchestra. Pic Chrisinncht and 
Per Fcnerrcitter, arc seldom heard : 
hut ho has achlovcd a great fame for 
his splendid songs, which number 
almost 500. 

Wolf (or Wolif), Johann Christoph 
von (lCS.3-1739). a Lutlu-mn dlvlnr, 
born at tVernigerotle. where his 
father wn.s ecclrsiastlctd superin- 
tendent. He became the fMeiid and 
pupil of Johann Albreoiit I'abriclus. 
and In 1703 managed to get to the 
Universitv of Wittenberg. He nns 
finally appointed professor of oriental 
Innpiages at Hamburg. 1 1 is principal 
work was his Pitiliothem llehraica. 

Wolfe, Charles (1791-1823), an 
Irish poet and clerjtynian. ordained 
1817. Ills best-known poem is The 
llurtal of Sir John Moore (1816-171. 
His Remains with memoir by Unssell 
appeared in 1825. Litton FaiKlner 
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edited his poems in 1903. See Black- Wolf’s-bane (Aconiium Napdltts), 
‘icooii's Mag. (March 1826); Notes and a common purplish hlne-fiovrered 
Querio, 7th and 8th series ; O’SuUi- garden plant, so called from its use 
van’s College Becolledions (1825). as a poison for -wolves. 

Wolfe, James (1727-59), a soldier, Wolgast, a seaport of Pomerania, 
entered the army in 1741, and sis: Prussia, on the Peene, 33 m. from 
years later saw service in Flanders. Strakund. It was ceded to Sweden 
In 1757 he was quartermaster- (1648), and after changing hands 
general of the force which Mordaemt many times hecamc subject to Ger- 
led against Rochefort, and in the many (1815). .Steel, chemicals, 
following year was given the com- tobacco, and alcohol are produced, 
maud of a brigade -n'hiob was to be Pop. about 8350. See Heberlein, 
sent against Louisburg. He returned Beilrdge zur Gesch. der Burg und 
to England in November, and in the Sladl IVolgast, 1892. 
following year -nns promoted major- Wolgemut (or Wohlgemuth), 
general and given command of the Michael (1434-1519), a German 
army sent up the St. Lawrence painter, clilcf of the early school of 
against Quebec. He was shot during Franconia. His stepson Pleyden- 
the battle on the Plains of Abraham, -wurff a.s.=jsted him in his large work- 
and died in the hour of victory. shop, and together they prepared the 

Wolfenbutlel, an ancient tn. of woodcuts for the Scliedelschen Well- 
Brunswick duchy, Germany, on the chronil: (1493-94) and Koberger’.s 
Oker, 8 m. from Brunsmek. The Schatzluz-mmer . . ., 1491. His works 
library, built in imitation of the include a j Last Judgment’ at Nurem- 
Roman Pantheon (1723), where berg,'‘ana ‘ St. Jerome ’ (Vienna Gal- 
Le.ssing was, librarian (1770-81), was lery). W. is thought to have engraved 
transferred to a new Renaissance on copper and wood, 
building (1887). (The WolfenhiiUel Wollaston, Thomas Hyde (176G- 
FragmerUs of Reimarus were edited 1828), an English natural philosopher 
by Lessing.) Macbinery,leathcr,cork, and chemist, bom at E. Dereham. 
niid copper goods, preserves, cloth, He took his medical degree from 
and tobacco arc manufactured. The Cains College, Cambridge. Not 
Swede.s defeated the Au.strians here succeeding in his profession, he 
in the 'Thirty Years’ War (1641). turned his attention to chemistry. 
Pop. about 19,090. particularly in connection with 

Wolff, Joseph (1795-1802), a mis- platinum, palladium, and rhodium, 
filonary, bom at Bambery, educated and to optical invention. He was 
at Berlin, Rome, and Cambridge, In elected F.R.S. in 1793. and secretary 
early life a Roman Catholic, in 1838 to the society in ISOG. Apart from 
ho became converted to Anglicanism, these activities he led a severely re- 
Voluntecring as a missionary, he tired life. He received the royal 
travelled -widely over the Near East, medal of the society for his method 
his striking personality and per- of mannfactming platinum and 
sua.sive eloquence being responsible rendering it available for imstm- 
for many conversions, though among 1 ments (particularly cmcibles). He 
the Jews his labours were less success- 1 is noted as the inventor of the camera 
ful. He -ivrote several books describ- i incida, and the goniometer, and for 
ing his travels. . the discovery of dark lines on the 

Wolf-hmmd, see Borzoi. ; solar spectrum, 1802. He founded 

Wolfram, see TukgsteK. i the donation fund of the Pmval 

Wolfram von Eschenbach (c. 1170- ' Society, the Wollaston medal of the 
c.l220),apoetorminneEingerot medi- , Geological .Society, and served as 
awal Germany, a native of Bavaria, a commissioner of the Royal Society 
He was the greatest poet before the on the Board of Longitude, 
revival of German literature, and his - Wollin, an island of Pomerania, 
Parzival (c. 1205), dealing with the Pmssia, on the Great Hall, rvith 
quest of the Holy Grail, is considered Usedom separating the Stettincr 
one of the finest German productions . Half from the Baltic. It is about 
of the middle ages. In part it clo.=cly 30 m. from Stettin, opposite the 
follows the Perceval of Chretien do Oder’s mouth. Wollin (pop. about 
Troyes, but W. ciaim.s to have based 5000) on the Dievenow is the chief 
his version on that of an unidentified town. Pop. about 15.000. 

Iviot of Provence. W. also wTote ' Wollongong, a sea'ide resort of 
Titurel, a fragmentary introduction ' Camden co.. New South Wales, Aus- 
to the Parzival ; IVilleltalm ran tralia, 7 m. from Lake Ulawarra, and 
Orangis (c. 1216, an epic from the about 47 m. from Sydney, with trade 
French AliscansY, and lyrics, IVdchter in coal. Pop. about 3500. 

(Top) TAeder. WollstonecraU, Mary, see GonmN, 

Wolf Rock, a rock about 117 ft. Mart WoixsTObw:. 
high, 8 m. from Land'.s End, Com- -Wolseley, Garnet Joseph Wolseley, 
wall, England, with a lighthou.=e. Viscount (1833-1913), a distinguished 
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soldier, born at Golden Bridfre House, 
CO. Dublin, of an old Staffordshire 
family. He was educated privately, 
and entered the array in 1S52. A 
long career of active service com 
menced with the Burmese tVar of 
1853, during which he was severely 
wounded in the left thigh. He was 
again wounded in the Crimea, where 
he served pith the 90th Light In- 
fantry. He received the cross of the 
Legion of Honour for bravery, and 
became captain at the ago of twenty- 
two. He was present at the relief of 
Lucknow and at other engagements 
in the Indian JIutiny, becoming 
lieut.-ool. at the close of the ivar. He 


Women 


the last year of his life lie uus arrested 
for liigh treason, and died at Leicester 
on his way to London to refute the 
charge. There are biographies by 
Cavendish and Galt. 

Wolsingham, a gmall tii. of Dur- 
ham, England. 13 m. from Durham, 
with an observatory. It is at the con- 
fluence of the Wear and Wascrow 
Beck. W. is in a mining district, has 
marble quarries, and manufactures 
liardware and woollens. It is a civil 
parish of IVeardale. Pop. (1911)3111. 

Wolstanton, a .suburb of Stoke- 


commanded the Canadian Red River I tween Etruria and Lo'ugport stations, 
expedition of 1870, and took part injPop. (1911) 27,335. 

WT„. isvQ — !w — I \Volv6rone. see Glutton. 


the Ashanti IVar of 1873, receiving] 
the thanks of parliament and various ‘ 
honours on his return home. In 1882 
he was raised to the peerage (created 
viscount, 1885). About this time ho 
was engaged in Egypt, won the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir in 1882, and com- 
manded the esmedition wliich at- 
tempted to relieve General Gordon in 
1881-85. Ho became commander-in- 
cliicf in Ireland in 1890, was made 
flcld-marshal in 1894, and from 18951 
tiU 1900 w • • ’ ■ ■ < ■ » . . I 

tlie forces. : ■ . < - 

Pockcl-book , " ' ' . ; 

Life of the Duke of Marlborouah 
1894 ; Decline and Fall of Napoleon, 
1895 ; The Story of a Soldier's Life, 
1903, etc. 

Wolsey, Thomas (c. 1475-1530), 
cardinal said to have been the son of 
a butcher, was educated at Slagdalen 
College, Oxford, and took holy orders. 
He was presented to the living of 
Limington in 1500, and in the next 
year was appointed domestic chap 
lain to Henry Deane. Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Henry VII. made him 
one ot.his chaplains in 1507, and pre- 
ferment followed preferment rapidly. 
He was made dean of Lincoln in 1509, 
canon of Windsor in 1511, dean of 
Hereford in 1512, and of i’ork the 
next year, bishop of Lincoln In 1514, 
and later in the year archbishop of 
York. Leo X. created Iiira a cardinal 
in 1515. Ho had now for some time 
been consulted by the king on tem- 
poral matters. He directed the plan 
■ campaign against Franco in 1512, 
arranged the treaty of 1512 nith that 
coimtry, and accorapaulcd Henry to 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold. He 
was indeed virtually prime minister, 
and -went as nmba.ssador-extrnordln- 
arv to Franco to conclude the peace 
of Amiens in 1527. He sided with tlio 
king in tile matter of the divorce of 
Catherine of Aragon, but, owing to 
delays in the proceedings, fell into 
disgrace, and was indicted in 15-9, 
but pai-doned the following year. In 


Wolverhampton (Handone, JJ'il- 
frunahamto7i), a municipal and pari, 
bor. of Staffordshire. England, 12 in, 
from Birmingham. It contains a tree 
grammar school (founded 1515), a 
Blue Coat school (1710), a school o! 
art, and various benevolent institu- 
tions. St. Jlary’s Quirch (later tlie 
Royal Free Chapel) was foumled 
about 99 C. St. Peter’s Cnmreh la old 
in parts, but was rebuilt (1SC5). The 
capital of the ‘ Black Country,’ W. 
has numerous blast furnaces, foun- 
dries, and collieries, and inanufactures 
locks. Japanned poods, hardware, 
tools, motor cars and cycles, electrical 
machinery and plant, etc. Pop. (1911) 
95,328. 

Wolvorlon, a small tn. of Bucking- 
hamshire, England. 9 in. from Bnck- 
ingham. near the Ouse. It has line 
railway carriage shops ami printing 
works. It is connected by steam 
tramway with Stony Stratford, 2 m. 
distant. Pop. (1911) 7381. 

Womb, sec Uxr.mjs. 

Wombwoll, a tn. of the W. Biding, 
Yorkshire, England, l m. from Uani“- 
ley, with extensive coat mines. Ikiji. 
about 13.2G0. 

Women’s Suffrage. The movement 
for tho extension of the fraiichi.-e to 
women, though in its militant and 
organised asnect an event of the 
present decade only, may lie raid to 
nave had Its Intellectual origin In .1. 
MIII’.s ple.a for perfect cnunllty of the 
sexes in tho c.ssay entitled The Sub- 
ieetion of Women (18(19). .Mill held 
that ■ the principle which ivgiilates 
the existing social relations lielweiu 
tlie two sexes — the legal siibonllna- 
tion of one sex to the other — Is wrong 
in Itself, and now one of the chb l 
liindmiicea to hiininn Improrcinvnt ; 
and that It ought to be replaced by a 
principle of perlect equality, admit- 
ting no powvr or privilege on the one 
side, nor dlsablllt y on the other,’ One 
effect such opinions as those of Mill 
had was the removal by the Marrh’d 
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Women’s Property Act, 1882, of 
the disability nnder which a woman 
laboured prior to that Act of acquir- 
ing any property of her own. All that 
a woman could gain, whether by in- 
heritance or otherwise, became ipso 
facto the property of her husband. 
As the lawTiow stands women are in 
a position bf almost absolute equality 
with men in respect of their pro- 
prietary relationships. Politically 
their status is yet far inferior to that 
of men, in spite of the fact that the 
municipal franchise has been ex- 
tended to them, and that local offices 
of such dignity as mayoralties are 
open to them ivithout restriction. It 
is not the purpose of this brief notice 
of the topic of W. S. to weigh or even 
to give the principal current argu- 
ments for and against the extension 
to women of the parliamentary fran- 
chise. Those arguments have been 
and are now so constantly reiterated 
from public platforms and the press 
of to-day that it may be assumed they 
are common knowledge. (The argu- 
ments against W. S. will be found well 
set out in Jlr. Heber Hart’s book, 

TT^ National Danger, 

■ . ■ ' ■ ’ Anli-Suffraget- 

• ■ ■ 1 be said here is 

that leading men of all shades of 
political opinion appear to be of one 
mind on the logical absurdity of deny- 
ing to women the right to vote, a con- 
census of opinion that has been amply 
demonstrated by the fact that W. S. 
for the twenty-flve years between 
188C and’ 1911 was never once de- 
feated in the House of Ckmimons. 
Bills on W. S. passed their second 
readings six times between 1886 and 
1911, but never proceeded beyond 
that stage. Tlie debate in JIarch 
1907 on Mr. W. H. Dickinson’s Bill 
rcstdted in that Bill being ‘ talked out.’ 
In March 1912 the Conciliation Bill 
was defeated by the narrow majority 
of fourteen, a defeat which Jlrs. 
Fawcett attributes with much truth 
to the militant tactics of the AVomcn’.s 
Social and Political Union, the ab- 
sence of twelve Labour members 
during the coal strike of that year, 
and the defection of the Irish mem- 
bers, who feared that the passing 
of the Bill would cause the Liberal 
government to resign and thus de- 
stroy tiieir hopes of seeing the Home 
llule Bill become law. The debate in 
1913 on the amendments to the 
Government Franchise Bill of 1912 is 
tiie last occasion on which \V. S. has 
been before parliament, and it must 
be conceded, perhaps, that an air of 
unreality pervaded this last debate, 
which, specifically stated, turned on 
the resolution to omit the word ‘ male ’ 
in the first line of the first sub-section 
to clause one of the Bill (wliich ran. 


‘ Every male person over 21 is 
qualified for registration in a con- 
stituency as a parliamentarj’ elector 
if he resides or is an occupier of land 
or premises in that constituency,’ etc.). 
Whether the academic listlessness 
that characterised the debate was to 
be attributed to the pressing demands 
on the time of the governmentexacted 
bj- the Home Eule Bill and other 
dominant issues, or to the extraordin- 
ary outbursts of organised violence, 
extending to depredations on private 
property, of the militant section of 
the supporters of female suffrage, may 
be an open question. At all events, 
the loss of the amendment resulted in 
further violence and a series of in- 
cendiarj' outrages on country man- 
sions, the consequence of which was 
the raiding of the headquarters of the 
Women’s .Social and Political Union 
by the police. This raid on the 
union’s papers and the decision of the 
High Ckmrt, which held the funds of 
the union liable to answer damages 
for destruction of property by their 
agents, would appear to have effectu- 
ally for a time burked the whole 
movement. Arising out of the con- 
tinual breach of the law by the mili- 
tant ‘ suffragettes ’ and the conse- 
quent wholesale imprisonment of 
largo batclies of women, parliament 
passed an Act, colloquially termed the 
‘ Cat and Mouse Act,’ which had for 
its object the rendering effective the 
imprisonment of women who nullified 
their sentences by ‘ himger striking,’ 
and defying all efforts forcibly to feed 
them in prison. In view of the over- 
shadowing effect of these active 
steps against the militancy of the 
suffragists, it is difficult to state pre- 
cisely the policy of the National 
Women’s Social and Political Union. 
The election policy of the Kational 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies 
is best stated in the words of 
Mrs. Fawcett, ‘ to support in a con- 
tested election the best friend of 
Women’s Suffrage to whatever party 
he may belong.’ As the Labour party 
(particularly Mr. Lansbury) has 
identified itself with W. S., this means 
that the whole-hearted support of the 
K.U.W.S.S. will always be given to a 
Labour candidate unless some other 
party candidate can show strong 
reasons for giving the union ground 
to believe in the honaftdes of his sup- 
port, See JL G. Fawcett, tVomen’s 
Suffrage (People’s Books), 1913. 

W6n-san,or Gensan (Chinese Vuan- 
sjian), a treaty port at the head of 
Broughton Bay (Port Lazareff), on 
the E. coast of Korea, Japan. Hides, 
fish, and gold are exported. The 
Japanese control most of the trade. 
There 1* direct steamship communica- 
tion with Japan Shangliai. Vladivos- 
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Pop. about 


took, and other ports. 

20 , 000 . 

Wooburn, a par. of WTcombo div., 
Buckinghamshire, England, li m. 
from Windsor, with paper and ‘mill- 
board mills. Pop. (lail) 4017 . 

Wood, in the widest sense, is all 
that part of a plant that exists be- 
tween the pith and the bark; in a 
narrower sense, it is applied only to 
those bundles of tissue which are 
called woody tissue. The two great 
classes of plants. Exogens and En- 
dogens, yield very different lands of 
W. in consequence of the manner in 
which their fibres are deposited. 
Endogens have no bark and arc 
generally hollow in the middle. The 
stems of Exogens are solid, and as 
the tree increases in age the W. be- 
comes more solid. Hence a distinc- 
tion is made between the centre of 
the W. of the trunk .and its circum- 
ference, the one being called heart- 
wood, the other sap-wood. 

Wood (or h Wood), Anthony (1632- 
95). an antiquary, born at Oxford, 
and educated at Merton College. 
Dugdale’s Antiquities of IVarwickshirc 
roused him to attempt the same task 
for Oxfordshire, and after six years’ I 
labour! ' ' - • • 

quitieso. 
worked 
continui 
with cv 
from t! 

Edward 
Clark, Z . 

Hist, Soe.), 1891-97. 


Woodcoc.1; 

colonel. The Zulu War found him in 
the field again, and he eommaudod 
m the Boer War of ISSl. In 1883 hr 
raised the Egyptian array, becominr 
its c^mnndcr-in -chief, and he served 
m the Nile Expedition of 1891-95. 
From 1893-97 he was Quarteriunstfr- 
General of the Forces, nnU trom 1897- 
1901 ho was Adjutant-General of the 
Forces. Ho commanded the Second 
Army Corps and Southern Command 
from 1901-4, and in 1903 was made a 
field-marshal. When the territorial 
force wa.s formed he took an active 
part in its organisation, becondng 
chairman of tlie Citv of bomloa 
Association. lie w.as G.C.M.G. ( 1 SS 2 ) 
and G.C.B, (1897). Sec his auto- 
biography, From Zlidshipmon to 
Field-iilarshal. 

Wood, John Georgo (1827-89). a 
writer of natural history, horn in 
London, educated at homo and at 
Oxford. Ho took holy orders and 
held some minor ni)pointment“, hut 
devoted himself chiefly to litcriiry 
work. Ho gave many lectures in Eng- 
land and America, and produced a 
long series of popular works on 
zoolog>-, among them ^T:/ Fealhrred 
Friends, a ‘ Common Objects ' series, 

, Bees. The F'nlural Hist, of Miin, etc. 

1 See Life by his son. 

Woodbine, a name formerly given 
to twining and climbing plants, in- 
cluding ivy. Sliakcspeare tised it of 
the honeysuckle, but it is also npiilied 
to Polvnonum convolvulus. 

Woodbridgo.nrivrr-portaud market 
I tn. of Suffolk, England, at the head 


Wood, Ellon (bettor Icnown as Mrs. of the Deben’s estuary, forming a 
Henry Wood) (1814-87), a novelist, I sub-port of Ipswich (8 in. distant), 
contributed to the jVcie itfonfWji Pop. (1911) 4623. 


Magazine, in ISGl, her first tvork of 
fiction. East Lynne, which at once 
estiibiished her as a popular vvTiter. 
Among her numerous stories arc 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles (lSG2). 
The Channings (1866), Within the 
Maze (1872), The Johnny Ludlow 
talcs were contributed in 1868 to the 
Argosy Magazine, of which she vwis 
proprietor and editor. Mi's. Henry 
Wood invented excelicnt plots, buti 
her novels are without literary dis-l 
tinotion. They had, and still have, an ‘ 


Woodbury, W.alter Bcntloy (1S3I- 
85), the inventor of the M’oodbiiry- 
typo procc.ss and otlier proces-ie-. for 
photo-raeclmnlcal printing and photo- 
graphic nppanitus. He was boni at 
Manchester, and had a sclent llle eilti- 
cation. Among his Intimate friends 
were Simpson and I’rlfcliard, who 
were nl.-io phnlographio plonei^rs. See 
Harrison’s Hist, of I’holographg. 

Woodbun'typo, see PiioTOorumv, 
Pnoci-ss IVomc. 

Wood-carving, see CAr.vixc. 


enormous circulation. East Lynne is Woodchatf or Woodcimt Shrike 
the most popular, and it has several (Lanius aunculalus), a shrike, native 
times been succcssfullv dramatised. I of Africa, nldch occn.slonall,v vi-ii« 
Wood, Sir Evelyn (6.1838), a British 'Britain. It is about 7 In. loiife. and 
general, born at Ciressmg Vicnraim, , its colour is mainl.v black and white 


E.ssox, the son of the Rev. Sir J. P. 
Wood. Ho first served in the navy, 
which he entered in 1852, and was 
with the Naval Brigade in the Crimea. ^ 
Transferring Ins service to tlie army, | 
lie gained the Victoria Cross during 
the Indian Mutiny, and. having 
olianged again from cavalry to in- 
fantry, he served tlirougli the Aslmuti 
War witli tlie rank of lieutcaant- 


wilb a roddlsli Iiead. 

Woodchuck, see JI.vn.Mors. 

Woodcock, or .VroIo/KiT ruslindu. a 
game bird, wldcb in ri-cont ye.ars Im-- 
become much inotv nimii-rou« In 
Britain, and breed.s in most eoiiatl' -. 
It is a favourite bird wltii sportsmen 
and is much valued for tiio table. The 
great majority oecurring In BHlahi 
aro migrants, arriving chiefly ni 
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October. The ability of the parent > liard, so tliat when they are pressed 
birds to carry their young, pressed | against the bark they assist the birds 
between the legs and breast, to feed- i in their progress or in keeping their 
ing grounds, has long been estab - 1 position. The biU is wedge-shaped, 
llshed by naturalists. The W. is j furnished ^vith regular-sided angles, 
about 14 in. long, and its plumage Is ' and in one species (Picits princijjcilis) 
broken grey and huff with black ! nearly of the colour and consistency 
markings. The American W. is j of i-rory, whence it has been termed 
Philoliela minor. the ivory-biJIed W. 

Woodford, an urban sanitary dist. I Wood-preserving, see TnniEE. 
and tn. of Walthamstow div., Essex, j Wood-pulp consists of wood fibre 
England, 8 m. from St. Paul’s, Lon- j which has been reduced to a pulp 
don. Pop. about 18,800 (with Wood- i either mechanically, by grinding wood 
ford St. Mary, Woodford Bridge, j under water, or chemically, by boil- 
Woodford WeUs, Woodford Green), jing .small pieces of the wood with 
Wood Green, a tn. and eccles. par. j caustic soda or calcium hisiilphite 
of Middlesex, England, GJ m. from [under pressure. The wood most 
St. Pau!’.s, London. The Alexandra generally used is poplar, and the pulp 
Park and Palace are close by. Pop. i is used in tlie manuL of paper iq.v.). 
(1911) 49,369. Woodruff, or Jsperuia, a genus of 

Woodhouse, an eccles. par. of the small plants (order Rubiacem). The 
W. Riding of York-shire, England, sweet W; iA. (yjorata) is a common 
4 m, from Sheffield. W. Jlill Station perennial in woods and Is often 
is If m. distant. gathered and dried for its persistent 

Woodhouse, Robert (1773-182"), an odour of new-motvn hay. 

English astronomer, Liiea-sian pro- Wood’s Halfpence, see Wood, 
fessor of mathematics at Cambridge WrLtlAJi. 

(1S20), Plumian professor of astro- V/ood-sorrel, see Sorritl. 
nomv (1822), and director of the Wood-spirit, see Ptroitexic, 
observatorj' (1824). He published ; Woods and Forests. The real 
Plane and Spherical Trigonomfiry, property of the crou-n consists partly 
1809; A T realise on Astronomy, 1818- of a number of royal fore.5ts, the chief 
23; Isoperimelrical Problems . . ,, [of wluch is the Xew Fore=t. com- 
1810. See Knight’s Penny Ci/cfop., > prising some 50,000 acres. Formerly 
1843; Ball, Hist, of Malhs. at Cam- ! the principal source of profit from the 
bridge, 1889. | W, and F. lay in the fines levied for 

Woodhouselee, see Tttler, Alkx- i offences agaihst the Forest Latvs (see 
ANbER Fraser. j Foretsts). At the present day the 

Wood-ibis, see Taxtaxcs, ; term W. and F. is applied somewhat 

IVood-lice, name given to isopod | indiscriminately to that state dcpart- 
cmstaceans of the family Oniscida?. ment which collects the rents and 
Though they have all become adapted profits of the cron-n’s hereditary 
to terrestrial life, they find damp je-states, which revenues in 1760 wei'e 
ncces.sarj' to their existence, and ; transferred to tlie nation in exchange 
some species, notably Ligia oceanica, ; for a civil list allowance, 
which is over 1 in. long, are confined Woodstock: 1. A market tn. and 
to the seashore. The food of W. is ‘ municipal bor, of Oxfordshire, Eng- 
entirely vegetarian, and they are ; land, on the Glyme, 8 rru from Oxford, 
mainly nocturnal in their habits. 1 W. was the residence of some of 
Tlie oval bodj' consists of a small . the English kings. After Blenheim 
head, seven-segmented thorax, each ;(1704), the place was granted to the 
segment bearing a pair of legs, and ; Dnke of Marlborongh, Blenheim 
abdomen, the appendages of wliich [ Palace being erected near by. Pop. 
are the rcsyiirators- organs. Ontscus ^ (1911) 1594. 2. A port of entry and 
armruHlto does damage in gardens. summer resort of Ontario, Canada, 
Wood Naphtha, see Ptroxtuc. cap. of Oxford co., on Cedar (jreek. 
Wood Oil, see GcunTX B ats aw. • 26 m. from London. Leather, fnrni- 
Woodpeckers (Picidte), a family of ■ ture, automobiles, and pianos are 
.Scansorial bhds. The Picidte are . manufactured. Pop. about S800. 
especially constructed for climbing! Woodward, John (1665-1728), an 
up tlie bark of trees, and for obtain- English physician and naturalist, one 
ing from the crevices thereof the , of the founders of modem geological 
insects which constitute their foodl ' science. He was professor of physics 
The feet, though very sfiort, are un-'at Gresham College 11692). He first 
usually strong; the nails are broad i took up the study of fossils during a 
and crooked, and the toes placed in stay in Gloucestershire. He wrote : 
pairs, tliut is, two fonvard and two [ Essay toward a Nat. Hist, of the 
backward. .As an additional andiEarffi . . . ilGtSo), FossUs of all Irinds 
powerfulsupportin their ascent of the ' . . . (172&). and .similar work.'. W. 
trunks of trees, tlieir tail featliers ter- ' bequeathed his collections to Cam- 
iniimteiapoints, and arc uncommonly 1 bridge University and founded the 
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Woodwardian oliair of gcoloirj-. See 
Clai^ and Hughes, Zifc and Letters of 
the Rev. A. Sedgwictc, i. 

Woodwork, a term applied mainly 
to the various processes of decorating 
wood, but also to the making of 
artificial woods. Wood-carr-iug is an 
art in itself and has elaborate tools. 
The simple working of patterns bv 
means of gouges or chisels is one of 
the commonest forms, the patterns 
usually being built up of ‘ single 
strokes ’ of the tool. Often the raised 
pattern or the intaglio may be 
‘ spotted * by hammering with a 
punch. Much irm'tation wood-carving 
is now done by stamping rvith 
metal moulds under great pressiwe. 
Venetian marquetry is handworked 
with a pen-knife, the raised portions 
being coloured and polished, the 
intaglio filled with black wax. 
Parquetry is inlaid W., the patterns 
being developed from separate 
pieces of wood cut to shape. Poker 
work or pjTography is done with 
a hot needle, the pattern being burnt 
in. Artificial woods are made from 
sawdust or shavings. A tough and 
strong form is prepared by adding 
short lengths of bruised wood fibre; 
tlds is used for the curved portions 
of furniture as it can be moulded 
to shape. 

Wookey Hole, a vil. of Somerset- 
shire, England, about 2 in. from 
Wells, included in Wookey parish. 
The noted W. H. cavern is 2 m. 
away. Pop. (parish) about 1000. 

Wool, the soft, curly form of hair 
worn by some animals, useful to 
them in preventing ioss of body heat, 
and adapted by man to the manu- 
facture of textiles for clotliing. From 
the biological point of view, tlioro is 
no definite lino to be drawn between 
hair and W. Hair is the general term 
for that outgrowth of the epidermis | 
found in most mammals and serving 
as a coat, while W. comprises those 
fibres which have a particularly curly 
or wavy' appearance. Tluis the coats 
of the merino and English breeds of , 
sheep are par excellence knoirn a-s W., 
while the term is also applied to the 
fibres obtained from the llama, tlio 
Peruvian sheep, the .iVngora goat, 
and, perhaps more debatably, to 
cashmere and camels’ hair. Micro- 
scopically, W. is distinguished by the 
possession of a serrated structure. 
The core of the fibre is enclosed 
in numerous funnel-shaped sheaths 
which overlap each other, producing 
the saw-like outline which is only 
perceptible under the microscope. 
The serrations are most numerous in 
the finest Ws., and it is to the exist- 
ence of these minute irrcgidaritlcs 
that W. owes its property of matting 
or felting into a compact nius.s. and. 


Wool 


consequently, its value ns a fibre for 
textiles. Chemically, W. consists ef 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxvgen, 
and sulphur. When bunit it gives eS 
an odour of ammonia gas. and leaves 
as a residue small bead-like masses of 
carbon. This latter propertv serves 
to distinpfuish it from vegetable 
fibres, such ns cotton, which leave no 
perceptible masses of carbon when 
burnt, 'rhe properties dc.sired in W. 
for manufacturing purposes arc 
length of staple, staple being a lock 
or matted collection of fibres, strength 
and uniformity of fibre, elasticity, 
lustre, fineness of fibre, and freedom 
from impurities in the shape of de.id 
fibres, foreign matter, etc. The wc.iv- 
ing of woollen fibres appears to have 
been practised at a very early date. 
Herodotus mentions that the Baby- 
lonians were clothed in woollen 
tunics, and tho Hellcnio peoples were 
well versed in tho art. The sheep was 
a domestic animal among tho e.arly 
Britons, and there is little doubt that 
they wore woollen ganncius. fashioncil 
either by weaving or by beating 
masses of W. into felt. The Bomnns 
understood all the essentials of tho 
W. manufacturer's craft as it is pnic- 
Used to-day, and they carried their 
knowledge into tho countries con- 
quered and sottleil by them. A 
woollen factory was established in 
Winchester in Roman times, and its 
products were known and appre- 
ciated on tho continent of Europe, 
Throughout the niidtilo ages, how- 
ever, tho chief centres of the woollen 
manufacture wcie on the continent, 
notably In Flanders. Snorts were 
made at various limes to establish the 
industry securely in Britain. Flemish 
weavers were introduced Into Carlisle 
under royal protection in tho reign of 
William I., and a colony was after- 
wards founded in I’embrokcsblro. 
... icouragcnient, 

■ ' ■ c W. grown in 
■ ■ ■ ■ to Flanders, 

' ■ oliibitcd this 

. ■ ■ o st.lmiilallng 

- . prohibition was 

Elir-abeth, but 

: ■ ■ ' the e.viiort of 

W. was forbidden. The const.ant en- 
couragement given to woollen manu- 
fncturcra led to lartre area.s being 
turned Into pasture land for the pro- 
vision of the raw material, with the 
result that English industry took a 
bias against the more intensive fonns 
of agriculture which has had far- 
reaching cITccts. Tho development of 
macldnery and the factory system 
had tho elTect of coneentratlng the 
greater part of the Industry on the 
northern coal fields, and the southern 
centres gradually dwindled or tier- 
gisted ns seat.s for the mnmifaeture of 
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certain specialised products. In later 
years the supply of the raw material 
from Britain and Europe has been 
almost negligible, the chief importa- 
tions being from Australia, >>ew 
Zealand, and S. Africa. In America 
the woollen manufacture was not 
established on factory lines until the 
end of the 18th century. The breed 
of sheep recognised as the best for IV. 
purposes is the merino. Originally a 
Spanish sheep, it has made its way 
into all q[uarters of the world. In 17 Go 
it was introduced into Saxony and 
crossed with the best Saxon breeds. 
Subsequently it was introduced into 
other parts of Europe, and, in 1809, 
4000 were imported into the United 
States. They were introduced into 
Australia at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, and the colonists set about 
growing W. to supply the European 
market. The enterprise was not at 
first a success, but omng to the 
efforts of men like Captain MacArthur 
the quality of the W. and facilities for 
commerce were much improved. 
When the frozen -meat trade occupied 
60 much attention in Australia and 
iSew Zealand, the danger arose that 
the good qualities of the sheep as 
regards W. would be sacrificed to 
mutton. The danger has been 
averted, owing mainly to Improved 
knowledge of breeding from the 
scientific point of view. Good cross- 
bred W. is now exported from the 
coastal districts, while the native 
merino still holds its own in the in- 
terior. An attempt has been made to 
^PPlement the Australian merino 
strain with the Vermont, or Ameri- 
can merino, but the heat and dryness 
of the climate are all against the 
American sheep. The merino was in- 
troduced into S. America at a later 
date, and was crossed with French 
breeds. Latterly the introduction of 
English breeds has had the effect of 
producing a good cross-bred IV. The 
Buteh introduced the merino into S. 
atrica, where it has flourished with 
little need for cross-breeding. The 
woollen manufacture is divided into 
the ‘ woollen ’ and ‘ worsted ’ trades, 
the general distinction being that in 
the latter long fibres are used. In the 
woollen trade not only are short fibres 
employed, but all kinds of remanu- 
factured materials and by-products 
are used. These comprise noil, the 
short fibres rejected in the combing 
operation for worsteds ; mungo, the 
shreddings of preriously manufac- 
tured clothing; shoddy, the shreddings 
of softer materials, as blankets, 
shawls, etc.; flocks, collections of 
hore from the machines used in the 
various processe.s. Sheep’s W. is 
often washed before shearing; the 
process naturally rids the fleece of 


extraneous dirt, but as it also re- 
moves much of the natural grease, 
there is a tendency towards the 
opinion that the operation is best 
omitted. In shearing, the fleece 
should be chpped off in one continu- 
ous piece, the W. being rolled up and 
secured by a simple knot. The fleeces 
are then classified as regards quality 
as a preliminary to the work of the 
sorter or stapler, who divides each 
fleece into separate qualities, as the 
W. deteriorates in value from the 
shoulders to the tail of the animal. 
The operation of sorting requires a 
high degree of discrimination, and, 
it may be added, a regard for cleanli- 
ness, as anthrax is not uncommonly 
contracted through infection from the 
W. of diseased sheep. Whether the 
sheep have been washed prior to 
shearing or not, it is necessary to 
wash or ‘ scorn ’ the W. before pro- 
ceeding to the manufacture. This is 
done by agitating the W. with suit- 
able machinery in a bath containing 
a mild alkali. It is then uniformly 
dried, usually by steam heat. The 
next operation is to disentangle the 
matted fibres of the fleece. To effect 
this the W. is fed into a ‘ Willey,’ 
consisting of a large drum and three 
small cylinders armed with spikes, in 
such a manner that the entangled 
fibres are pulled apart as they pass 
between the cylinders. W. is then 
usually ‘blended.’ That is, Ws. of 
different kinds and W. substitutes, in 
proportions suitable for the purpose 
in view, are spread in layers forming 
a stack, each layer being oiled as it is 
put down. The stack is beaten doivn 
with sticks, after which it is passed 
tlirougb a feamouohi to ensure that 
the various fibres are adequately 
mixed. ’ Scribbling ’ or ‘ carding ’ is 
an important operation by which the 
mass of fibres is still more perfectly 
mixed and rendered into a condition 
suitable for spinning, 'fhe carding 
macliine consists of a series of rollers 
set rvith pins somewhat bent. The 
wool is taken up from the feed by the 
first cvlinder or ‘ licker-in ’ and is 
Etrippe'd from that by another 
cvlinder, or ‘ angle stripper,’ from 
which it is removed by the pins of a 
large cylinder usually called the 
• swift.’ As the AV. is carried forward 
bv the B^vift, all fibres which do not lie 
closely on the cylinder are removed by 

■ workers,’ cylinders from which the 
fibres are removed by still more 
cylinders to a point further back on 
the swift. It is seen, therefore, that 
onlv fibres setting close to the 
cvlinder sur\ive to be taken off by the 

■ doffer.’ Essentiall}', the carder con- 
sists of a number of cylinders with an 
enormous number of teeth which 
work the W. into a ’ sliver,’ a con- 
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tinuous film o£ fibres. The film is: 75, ISOO: the pamphlet St 

divided pp into narrow strips which I irooiffloa (London) ISGl 


of fl‘0 I'Ord 


are passed between rubbers so as to i 

g-ivc a cironiar section. The sliver is j Hich ChnnceUor \ltc uadrrVii tv- 
now a long rod of pith-like IT., with ; cjilloh) in the House of Lords, ln-ii'isr 
no tmst, and therefore capable of la large square bag of wool, without 
being stretched to a considerable! back or amis, covered with nul cloMi 
extent. The attenuation and twist- 1 According to Dr. Brewer (/)iV'io"ur>/ 
ing required to convert the sliver into ; of Phrase and Fable) \t's wci-o pl.aVvil 


yarn of the requisite count is per- 
formed by means of the ’ spinning 
mule,’ a machine of somewhat com- 
plicated construction, tliough the 
operation is simple. For the prepara- 
tion of ivorsted yarn, an operation 
kiioivn as ‘ combing ’ is neces.sary. 

This is perfomicd by a macliinc which 
separates ail the fibres above a cer-l 
tain length from the mass and iin-)S9). an 
parts a high degree of parallelism to i publicist. 


m the pcen-’housc for the accormuoiia- 
tion of the jiirlgi’.s as a coii.staiit re- 
minder of the fact that wool, tlio e.v- 
portatlon of which was forliidden hv 
Act of I’nrliament, was .a groat founs- 
of onr national wealth, hence, tliat 
the Lord Chancellor Is said to he 
• appointed to the woolsack.’ 

Woolsey, Theodore Dwight (IShl- 
Vuicrican educationnii-t. 
and Congregational 


them. After spimiihg, therefore, i minister; studied at Yaie. l’rinccton 
worsted yam presents a clearer cut theological seminaiw, and in Cer- 
ajipearance than woollen j'urn, which i many (1S27-30). lie became pn'-l- 
remains fluffy in appearance. The .’dent at Vale (Irffi-Ti). and w.aschalr- 
lirinciples of weaving arc similar to man of the .\nioric.an CoiuTnission (or 
those employed in other textiles, j lyvislng the A.V. of the X.T. (l,s;i. 
Dyeing may be performed at almost | Si ). He edited Plato’.s Onroias ami 


any stage of the process, given the 
necessary cleansing prelimluaric.s. 
Certain flm'shing operations, us mend- 
ing. scouring, tentcring, etc., vary 
according to the nature of the fabric. 

' Woollen cloths are known n.s tweeds, 
meltons, doeskins, buckskins, etc., 
and are chanictcrised by softness and 
elasticity. Worsteds form the largest 
class of suit and dress materials; they 
make up with excellent finish, keep! 
their shape well, but arc apt to be- 
come glossy with wear, Sce AfLaren, | 
Il’oolZcn and Jl'orslcd Spinning; A. F. j 
Barker, Texliics. 


plays of the gn'at Greek trogcdlau'-, 
and WTOtc : Pdroilnrlion in the Stndg 
of Inlernntiiinnl fair, ISfiO; Com- 
vainistn and Si*cialism, llit'O; and 
Politlenl Science . . .. IS77. 

Woolsorlcr’K Disease, sec .ivTlin.t.x. 

Woolton mid Much Woolton, a 
par. and tn. of Lnncn--hln>, England. 
5 m. from Liverpool, of which It 
forms a P'sidential Miburh. Llltlo 
Woolton Is 11 111 . (mm Gatearm 
Station. 

Woolwich, formerly a sepanitc tn, 
of Kent (partly also in Essex, .V, 
Woolwich) on the Thames, now in- 


Woolor, a small tn. and health chided In the metropolis (S.E.). 7 in. 
resort of Xorthuniberland. England. I from St. Panl’.s. Greenwich and 
on the slope of the Cheviots, 15 in. i Lewisimm bound It on the W. ’I'he 
from Berwick-on-Tweed. There arc borough (with ICItham and I’lum- 

.stead) returns one ineinber to parlia- 
1 niont (since lti,s,'>). The famous Itoyal 
liArfcnnl (E.). with It.s foundry, 
furnaces, pnltem room, and labora- 
tory, developed from the nrinouiy at 
Tower lIou.se In Woolwich Wnmni 
(established 15?5). ’Pho cannon foun- 
dry was moved from .Moorflclds to W. 
(about 171R) under the direclioii of 
Andrew fc'clndeli of Doiial, Other Im- 
portant buildings am the Boyiil Mili- 
tary Academy (17I!i pm-ciit build- 
ing dating from IgO.'i), tlic .Vrtilb'ry 
Jtnrmck.s (1775). I’oyal .\rtlllcry 
College, Bo.vul Military Iteposilnry, 
and the Hoinmla. The Brook (eii r 
hospital Is nt Shooter’s 1 1111. Wool- 
wich Docicyard ro-e to great Iniport- 
nnee under Henry VIII., but wa- 
closed (ISDl)) and made over to tlic 
War Otilco us a depht (lN72). Tlicn- 


ancient remains near. Fop. 1500. 

Woollott, William (1735-S5), an 
English ongraa'Cr and draught.smnn: 
excelled as a landscaiie engraver. 
Among his platc.s are : ’ Temple of 
Apollo,’ after Claude (1700), U. Wil- 
son’s ' Niohe ’ (1701). both published 
by Bovdcll, West’s ’ Death of General 
Wolfe’’ (1770), ‘ Battle of La Hogue 
(1781). W. was aiipointcd engr.avcr 
to George III. 0775). 

WooIman,Jo)in(1720-72),an Ameri- 
can Quaker essayist and preacher; 
spent his Jife ftfter ahout 1713 m 
preaching airalnst slavery and cspoiis- 
in? the cause of iic?roe.s and Indians. 
He came to Enjrlaud (1772) to visit 
Friends In London. York, and ol-?e- 
^■liero. His %vritin?s include his 
Journal . , .. 1775 (cd. with Whit- 
tior*s introduction 1S71); Con^idrra' 


tdjrcis OJ jm-jlllM fiuii Iiif i.im- mm. iuf> of 

1773; A Word of /iV-’cUulU and sand, ami many Komnn 
- - • ‘ - * heoM di-^.’ovrred near 

n. 


memhrance and Caution to the lo* 

1793. See his Collected II orka, li<4-*by. I oi>. (l.Ul) 1-1. 
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Woonsocket, a city of Providence 
CO., Rhode Is. (K.), XJ.S.A., on Blaok- 
Etono R., about 15 m. from Provi- 
dence. Centre of a group of manu- 
facturing villages it produces cottons, 
worsteds, bobbins and shuttles, india- 
rubber goods, and foundr 3 ' products. 
Pop. (11)10) 38,125. 

Woorali, another name for curare 
iq.v.). 

Wooster, cap. of H ajme co., Ohio, 
U.S.A., on liUibuck Creek, about 
50 in. from Cleveland. Agricultural 
machinery is manufactured. It con- 
tains the (Presbj'tcrian) University of 
VV. (1870), and the Ohio aprricuitural 
experiment station. There are coal, 
lumber, and glass industries. Pop. 
(1910) C13G. 

Worcester (Saxon, Ilivicwara- 
ccaster): 1. A pari., co., and municipal 
bor., episcopal city, market tn., and 
eap. of Worcestershire, Ertgiand, on 
the Severn, 25 m. from Birmingham. 
It contains an ancient cathedral, a 
grammar school (1511), and other 
notable buildings. Everj- three years 
the mu-sical festival of the ‘ Three 
Choirs ■ is hold hero (other years at 
Gloucester or Hereford). The Royal 
Worcester Porcelain Works (1751) 
are noted. Worcester sauce, vinegar, 
ciiomlcals, and gloves are manufac- 
tured also, and there are iron and 
engine worlm. Cromwcli here de- 
feated Cliarles 11. (1G51). Pop. (1911) 
'17,982. See works by Green (1790), 
A'oake (1819), Walcott (180G), Smith 
and Onslow (1883); Victoria County 
lliatory. 2. A tn. and dist. of Cape 
Colony, S. Africa, on the Breedo and 
Hex rivers, CO m. from Capo Tomi. 
JIuch wine and brandy arc produced; 
there are tanneries and wagon worles, 
and thermal springs near (at Brand- 
vlei). Pop. (1911) 8000. 3. With 

Fitchburg, cap. of Worcester co., 
Mas.sachusotts, U.S.A., l-l m. from 
Boston. The Black.stono, Chicopee, 
and other river.s afford a plentiful 
water supply. There are fine public 
buildings and parks, loom and en- 
velope manufactories, foundries, wire 
works, 3vool and silk mills, and 
mauufs. of tools, firearms, boots and 
siloes, and carpets. W. was known as 
‘ Quinsigamond'tilllCSl. Pop. (1910) 
1'15,980. See History of Worce-ker bj' 
Ilerscy (1SG2) and Ilurd (18891 
Worcester, Edward Somerset, 
bccond Marquis of (lCOl-07), an Eng- 
lish royalist, known as Lord Herbert 
tiil.lGl-1, and as Earl of Glamorgan 
(IGU-IO). He served King Charles in 
It-eland (1014-45), but his secret 
negotiatlon.s with the Irish Roman 
Catholics miscarried, Cliarles refused 
to support him, and ho was im- 
prisoned. He lived in France from 
1048-52, when he was again Im- 
prisoned for a time. His mathe- 


15 Worcestershire 

matical and' meolianical researche.s 
were conducted with the help of C. 
Ealtoff, and he invented a kind of 
steam-engine for ‘ driving up water 
by fire,’ described in his Century of 
the Names and Scantlings of Inven- 
tions . . . (first printed 16G3). He 
erected water-works at Vauxhall. 

Worcester, Florence of, see Flor- 
ence OF Worcester. 

Worcester, Joseph Emerson (1784- 
18C5), an American lexicographer, 
editor of the American Almanac 
(1831-43). He published a Universal 
Gazetteer (1817), Gazetteer of V. S. 
(1818), edited Johnson’s Dictionary 
(1828), and abridged Webster’s 
American Diet. (1829). His Universal 
and Critical Diet. (1846) was enlarged 
to the great quarto Ulustrated Diet, 
of the English Language (I860, 1881). 
See Allibone, Did. of Authors; North 
American Review (Jan. 1847). 

Worcester College, one of the col- 
leges of Oxford University, in Wor- 
cester Street, founded (1714) by 
Cookes’s bequest. The site was 
partly occupied as early as 1283 by 
Gloucester Hall (founded for Bene- 
dictine monks). In 1542 this was used 
as the palace of the Bishop of Oxford. 
The present provost (1913) is C. H. 0. 
Daniel. See Oxford University 
Calendar; Clark, Colleges of Oxford. 
1891: Smith (1895). Wells (1899) ; 
Hcadlam, Oxford and its Story, 1904. 

Worcestershire, a midland co. of 
England, bounded N. by Stafford- 
shire, S. by Gloucestershire, E. by 
Warwickshire, and W. by Hereford- 
shire. The surface varies, the S. and 
S.W. being hilly, whUo through the 
centre run the river vo.lleys with the 
Lickey and Clent hills in the N. The 
principal range is that of the Cots- 
wold Hills in the S. with Bredon Hill, 
while the Malvern Hills in the S.W. 
reach a height of 1395 ft. in Worcester 
Beacon. The Severn is the chief 
river, with its tributaries the Teme, 
Stour, and Avon, forming the vales 
of Worcester (Severn), Teme and 
Evesham (Avon), the most fertile 
part of the county. It is well wooded 
and contains the two ancient forests 
of Wyre and Malvern Chase. The 
county is famous for its market 
gardens ; and hops are also grorvn ; 
almost the whole county is under 
cultivation, rather more than half 
being devoted to permanent pasture; 
wheat and oats are the main crops. 
Coal is mined and ironstone, lime- 
stone, and salt are also found. Droit- 
wich and Stoke Prior are noted for 
their brine springs. Worcester is 
famous for the manufacture of porce- 
lain dating from 1751 ; and Kidder- 
minster for carpets, whUo in the 
N. are a group of towns, Dudley, 
Nctherton, etc., included in the Black 
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CountiT, where iron-work of all kinds 
IS carried on. Other manufactures 
are needles and fish tackle, glass, and 
gloves at Worcester. Canals connect 
the Severn with other rivers and the 
railway service is good. Worcester 
IS the county town, other important 
towns being Bewdley (2745), Droit- 
wioh (4146), Dudley (51,079), Eve- 
sham (8340), and Kidderminster 
(24,333). The county returns five 
members to parliament. The greater 
part of the county was at one time in 
the hands of the Church, and there 
were no less tlian tliirtccn great 
monastic foundations. Of tlicse 
there are the ruins at Pershore and 
Evesham, both dating from the 8th 
century, Worcester (jathedral, and 
the priory church at Malvern also 
of the same date ; and mins at 
Halesowen, Bordcsiey, and Asticy 
dating from the 13 th century. The 
area is 427,487 acres. Pop. (1911) 
520,087. See Victoria Coimty History 
— TJ'orcesler. 

Worde, WynkjTi (or Winkin) de, or 
Jan van Wynkyn, a printer, who came 
to England from Alsace-LoiTaine, 
and helped Caxton from 1477, suc- 
ceeding him at his printing otlicoi 
(1491). Ho lived In Fleet Street,! 
London, from 1502, and died about 
1535. He made improvements in the 
art of printing, especially in type- 
cutting, hisworks (ovcr400in number) 
being distinguislied by elegance and 
neatness. See E. G. Dull, Printers, 
Stationers, and Bookbinders of West- 
minster and London, I4;6 -i 535 (1900). 

Wordsworth, Charles (1800-92), on 
English divine, ueplietv of tlio poet, 
educated at Harrow and Oxford. He 
was famous both as an athlete and a 
classical scholar. As tutor at Oxford 
he had Slamiing and Gladstone among 
his pupils. W. was second master at 
Winchester (1835-40), warden of 
(ilenalmond Episoop.al College (1840- 
54), and bishop of St. Andretvs (1852). 
His works mcludo Public Appeals on 
Behalf of Chrislian Vnitp, 1886 ; 
Greek Primer, 1839 ; Shakespeare’s 
Historical Plays, 1883. Sec his An- 
nals of my Early Life, i6o6-i6, 1891: 
Annals of my Life, 1847-56. 1893 
(edited by Hodgson) ; Jolm AVords- 
wortli. Episcopate of Charles V’ords- 
north, lSi)9. 

Wordsworth, Christophey (1/^* 


Wordsworth 


/eon Basilikdr 1824, mid oilier work-i 
on Its authorship, whicli called forth 
lodds Bishop Gauden, author of 

ilKwi- liatriXtsy^ 1829. 

VVordsworth. Chrlsfophcr (1S07-S5). 
an Englisli divine and writer, voime- 
cst son of above, educated .at AVin- 
chester and Ciimbridge. He w.as 
headma.ster at Harrow (1830-14), 
canon of AA'cstminster (1844), held a 
living in Berkshire (1850-C0), and 
became bishop of Lincoln (I8CS). 
Among his works arc : (he lliblo 
commentary, Greek A'eic Testament, 
1850-00 : Old Testament. 1801-70 ; 
Church History up to 451 a.d., 1881- 
83; Memorials of William Wants- 
teorth, 1851; Jnscriptiones Pom- 
peiance, 1837; Greece. 1839 (new 
edition, 1858); Theocritus, 1844, 
1877. In 1873-75 occurred his eon- 
troversj' with the AA'c.sleyans, anil 'Hie 
Great Contes case.’ See Life, by .1. H. 
Overton and E. Wordsworth (1888). 

Wordsworth, Dorothy (I771-185.A), 
an Englisli writer, only sister ed tlie 
poet. From 1795 sho kept hoU'‘<’ for 
her brother, accompanying hlia and 
Coleridge to Germany (1798-99). .She 
later settled witli AVord.wvortJi and 
his wife at Gni,=mcro, wlienct.' lliey 
moved to Bydol Mount (1813). Tlio 
poet acknowledged in lieautlfnl lines 
how mucli )ic owed to lier In'pirinR 
companionsiilp. and dedicated to her 
the Eeeniny Walk (1792). Her 
Becotlcctions of a I'oiir in Sciiland 
(1803) were edited by Slinlrpe and 
her Journals by Kiilglit (1897). She 
never fully recovcri'd from on attack 
of brain • fever (1832). A Life of 
Dorothy Wordsnorlh by Ednmnil Lee 
was pnbli-slied in ISSO. 

AVordswortli, AVillinm (1770-1S50). 
a poet, was tlio son of Jolm A\'.. an 
attorney of Cockerniontli, CninlKT- 
land, at which place the mitlior was 
I bom. He was sent In 1778 to the 
grammar school at llawkshend. and 
I in 1787 went to St. John’s College. 
Cambridge. In that year he pub- 
lished In the European Maoacine liU 
first poem. It was not until 1793, 
however, that lie Issued (lie Eeeninrj 
Walk and tlic Descripth-e Sketches. 
Two vears Inter lie made tlieacrinalnt- 
auce of Coleridge, nnd tlie nu n, wlm 
recognised eaeli other’s genlu''. e-*- 
iuentedafirmtriend-.|ilp: nndtlirongli 
Coleridge lie became aconiilnted wjtli 


184Gk nn Engl’isIi seholaf and divine, 1 Charles Lamli and Ha-'fhL 
voungest brotlier of the poet, edit- j the J , r.w ^ 

eited at '' ’ mg a of verse, styled Lvneal ttalb.a^. 

Mtew of ’ . taster • which. Iiomwer, altrncled IliUe 

(1820-41). ' ncces* ) attention, tluingh bontla'l 

sivciy In 
(1808), S 
Sussex (1820). 


ir no 

iiss. 1 — t bought 

Essex i it wortli an unfnvonral'le n'view . In 
■ anil i the .«nme year AV,. wllli his 
His works InehnhttlUorotliyand^eridge. wenl_^^ 


llvJdk Go^Iuriin (lie llart 
from E^gilSf di^es) : ItVio tcrole and led a .inlet m.-oelable life, rh-j 
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returned to Ensrland the next year 
and settled at Grasmere, which was 
\V.’s home till 1813, when he re- 
moved to Rydal Mount. He pub- 
ILshed rarioos poems in 1807, and in 
181-} printed TfiR Excursion. Ptler 
Sell and The Waogoner appeared five 
years later. About 1813 W. was 
given the sinecure of distributor of 
stamps for the county of tVestmor- 
land, which he held until 1842, when, 
on his retirement, he was granted a 
C3vil List pension. In 1843 he 
accepted the poet-laurcateship in 
succession to Southey, and his Ode on 
the Inkallalxon of Prince Albert as 
Chancellor of the Unirersily of Cam- 
bridge was one of tlie task-s done in 
his ofllcial position. Among his other 
works arc: Ecclesiastical Sketches, 
1822, and Yarrow Rerisited, and other 
poem.s, 1 835. The Prelude, or Growth 
of a Poet's Mind, was issued posthum- 
ously in 1850. llis Poetical and Prose 
M’orl:s, together mth Dorothy W.’s 
Journals, were edited by Professor 
Knight U89G). There are biographies 
by his nephew Cliristopher W., Bishop 1 
of Lincoln (1851), and by Knight 
(1889). tv. is principally distinguished 
for his love of nature, and for the 
simplicity of hLs style. His leanings 
towards simplicity and hLs dread of 
being artiCoial on the expression of 1 
his feelings sometlme.s led him, how- i 
ever, Into excesses. At hLs best, how- 
ever, he liad a rnagnifleent gift of 
language, and the mu=ic of his verse 
Ls delicious. Beyond all cavil, he 
ranks with the great English poets. 

Work, in mechanics and engineer- 
ing. Ls the effect produced in any mass 
by a force acting against inertia or 
resistance. The effect may result in 
strain merely or i)roduce motion of 
the mass; in all actual cases the whole 
W. po-;-ibIe is distributed, only a 
portion of it becoming useful, a great 
dcfd being expended in overcoming 
friction, or as, in the case of steam 
and electricity, ‘leaking’ owing to 
the impossilulity of controlling the 
direction of the force. In mechanical 
W. a foot-pound L-: the unit. Thus if 
a body ot 2 lb. weight change.s its 
level by 5 ft., the W. given out in 
failing, or received on rising, is 10 
foot-pounds, neglecting friction, etc. 
Tile \V. is measured as the product 
of rc-i-tance and the distance over 
wbicli it is overcome. This is so 
V, liether the motion is direct, inclined, 
or eiir\'ed. If in the case of a force of 
P.lbs. e.xerting a pull, the pull be not 
dm-ct but inclined at an angle of 8 
to the roultant motion, the effective 
force is p co~ 0. Power takc^ account 
of time ; it is tlie time rate of doing 
w . One horse-power is the tV. of 
3.3.000 foot-pounds done in one 
minute. Energy L the capabilitv of 


doing W. It Ls useful to note that the 
energy of 1 lb. of coal being 12,000,000 
foot-pounds, only about 4 per cent, is 
communicated to the shaft through 
the piston, 96 per cent, being lost. 
The very best steam engines u-se more 
than I'o Ib.s. of coal per hour for each 
horse-power given out ; engine.? using 
Dowson ga.s consume similarly 1 lb. 
of coal : oil-engines. 0-9 lb. kerosene. 
The metricunit of W. is the kilogram- 
metre : in the C.G.S. system, the unit 
is the degree-centimetre or 1 erg. One 
joule (7.r.)=10,000,000 ergs=0'7373 
foot-pounds ; 1 e^=13,563,000 ergs 
about. Resilience is the iv. done on a 
bar in producing stress, or the W, the 
bar will do in regaining .shape when 
relieved from stress. In the case of an 
expanding gas, when 7>=pres3ure and 

t!=volume, p= when W is the 

work done. If expansion is aecording 
to the law pri—c, a constant, then 

^=Cc-s; w=C-i-r-s-i>:C/-a-rl: 
C = r,’-sx -C/l-s, whence W = 
(r'*-r,““)C/l-s L5 expansion from 
r, to c. 

Workhouse, see Poor Laws. 

Workington, a municipal bor,, sea- 
port and market tn. of (Cumberland, 
England, 34 m. from (Carlisle, on the 
Denvent. Its industries include iron 
smelting, engineering, and shipbuild- 
ing. Pop. 25,092. 

Works and Public Buildings, Board 
of, see Board, 

Workshops Acts, see FAcrroEr AXD 
Workshop Acts. 

Worksop, a market tn, of N'otting- 
hamshire, England, on the Rvton, 
i 25 m. X.E. of Nottingham. Its parish 
j church, which formerly belonged to 
I an Augu=tinian priory, is a fine old 
1 cruciform edifice. The Inhabitants are 
chiefly engaged in the making of malt, 
j but there are aLso brass, iron, and 
'chemical works. Pop. 17,914. 

World, a weekly .sixpennv paper, 
[founded in 1874 by Edmund Yates 
I and Grenville Murray. It was espe- 
cially notable for the articie.s, criti- 
Icisms, and go.ssip of Yates, the bril- 
I liant editorship of the late Jfr, 

• Labouchere, the unrivalled parlia- 
mentarj- sketches of .Sir (then 3Ir.) 
I H. W. Lucy, the piquant Parisian 
correspondence of Grenville Murray, 
and the powerful political articles of 
T. II. .S. Escott. 

' Worm, see Screw. 

Worm Grass, or Pink Root (Spigelia 
marilandica). The roots have anthel- 
mintic properties. 

' Worms, a city of Germany on the 
■ Rhine, in the grand-duchy of Hesse- 
I Darawtadt, 9 m, from Mannheim. Its 
' most notable building is the Komau- 
. fsique cathedral of SS. Peter ana 
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Paul, dating from tlic 12th centrin', 
but there is also the church of Oiir 
Lady, a handsome Gotliic edifice out' 
side the torvn. finished in 14G7, the 
church of St. Paul (1102-1116) rvhicli 
is now conTerted into a musenra of 
antiquities, the Luther monument 
(1868) designed by Rleteche), the 
hospital, and the tomi hall. The 
Bischofshof, in which tlie Gorman 
diets met, is now replaced by a 
modern edifice. The town is one of 
tile oldest in the empire, and in the 
time of Ariovlstus was a Gei-man 
cliief’s re.sidence. It was fortified by 
Dru.sus in 14 n.c., and in the 5tii 
century was tlio capital of the Bur- 
gundians. As c.arly ns 1074 it was a 
tree imperial city, and is now a busy 
river port with important industries 
and trade. The manufs. include 
patent leather goods, machinery, 
wool, cloth, chicory, and slates, while 
many of the inhabitants are employed 
in the cultivation of the -vine, the 
most famous wine being kiion-n ns 
Liebfraucnmilch. W. is the scene of 
stirring events related in D^rs A’ibd- 
ungcnlied. Pop. (1910) 46,180. 

Worms, see Entozoa, Akthel- 
MI.VTICS. 

Wormwood (Artemisia ahsinthittm), 
a tall perennial plant (order Com- 
positte) with sillcy stems and leaves 
and numerous small yellow flower 
heads. It is one of the chief in- 
gredients from which absinthe is 
derived, and is used ns a tonic. 

Womum, Ralph Nicholson (1S12- 
77), an English art critic, was for 
many years heoper of the National 
Gallery. He studied painting in 
Dresden, Romo, Florence, Paris, and 
Munich, and for a time was a portmit 
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fought in 1870 bctwcei, the Gonuans 
and the French, which re.sulted in .a 
\uctory fpr the former under the 
Crown Fh-ince of Prussia. Pop. 1216. 

Worthing, a municipal lior. and" 
seaside resort on tlie Engii- h Cliannel 
Sussex, England, ^tli a considemhij 
innckercl llshciy. In tlie vicinitv Is 
Broadwater Church, a fine exanipie 
of mingled Saxon and Xornian onia- 
mental architecture. Pop, (1911) 
30,305. ‘ ' ^ 

Wptton, Sir Henry (1568-1639). an 
English diptomnti.st and poet, horn in 
Kent. He wn.s recivtarv to the Earl 
of Essex during Elizabelii v reign, and 
under Jnmc.s 1. wa.s for tuTiil.y yoais 
in the diplomatic service. lii 1621 
he was made provo.st of Eton. 

Wotton-undor-Edgo.ntn.ofGlonroi- 
tershire, England, 12 m. from ,‘tlroud. 
with an endowed grainmar school 
and a handsome cliui-ch. I’op. 
(1911) 3021. 

Wounds, the rupture.^ of the sort 
structures of the body. They arc 
usually cln.s.siflcd ns incised, punc- 
tured, contused, and lacerated, -tii 
incised W. is a clean cut. such ns is 
made by a knife. The blood-vessohs 
being cut clean, they Meed more 
freely than other kinds. The opening 
tends to gaiie on account of the n'tr.ic- 
tion of the siiiierilcinl stnictun'.s. 
When" ’ ■ ’ ”• ni-c kejit 

closed . ally pro- 
ceeds . that Is. 

the tivo surfaces soon becoine iiiiKed 
by a film of lymph, wlilch develops 
into connective tissue. Piiiirtiired 
Ws. arc tlioso produced by the thrust 
of a pointed mslniment. Tliey an' 
dangerous necording to their depth; 
a deep-seated organ may be Injured 


painter, but later became a OTiter and or the Instrument may iinvu carried 

■ ■ I in sci'tio germs. There 1-^ frequently 


lecturer on art. Ro was appointed . . 

keeper of the National Gallci-y in 1854, little bleeding apparent, though then' 
and did much to develop and improve may be dangerous Intenml Im-mer- 
the Trafalgar Square Galleries. Heirliagc. Contused W's. nri' <-aused b.v 
wrote Life of Uoibein ,- 2'Ac Ejwclisofi blunt Instruim-nt.s, or by falls. 'J'hen' 


Painting ; and Analusis of Ornament. 

Worsborough, an urban dist. in the 
W. Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
3 m. from Barnsley. It has extensive 
gunpowder mills, collieries, and steel 
works. Pop. (1911) 12,750. 

Worsloy, an urban dist. and mnini- 
fneturing tn. of Lancashire. England, 
6 m. from Jlanchester. It has cotton 
manufactures, ironworkitig. brick- 


maldng, and coal-mining. Pop. (1911) 
13.906. 

Worsted, see Woot. , , 

Worth, a par. in Sussex, England, 
noted for its ancient church, said to 
be the onlv perfect ground plan of a 
Saxon ehiirch extant In England. 
Pop. (1911) 4343 

WSrth. a vil. of Alsace, German}, 


is u.siiniiy ver.v little bleeding, though 
the parte may be exti'iislvely lind-ed. 
Owing to the Injury to the finall 
blood ves-els, healln-g may be pro- 
tracted. Jgicerati'd Ms. an.- pro- 
duced by injuries Irom m.-iehlnerj'. the 
teeth and claws of animals, etc. They 
are dangerous wlien e.xt<-n'.lre, ns 
there is con-idcrnble danger of Infec- 
tion by gi'nns. Healing Is usually 
by ‘ second Intentien a lllin of 
lymph forms over the . and grami- 
lations fonn. A tearultimately takes 
the place of the destroyed skin. If 
tissue has been touch destroreil. ex- 
tensive sloughing may lake idaee. In 
treating Ws. it. is nccf'-ary (in-t to 
arrest tlio bleeding and then i-lo-e the 
W. Where thi n- is danger of septic 


on the Sauer, 11 m. from WeiFsen-|lnfectloti.however, the W.shonl(l he 
burg, famous n.s the .scene of the battle I cleaned and dres-ed pith antisejitlf 
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Wouverman, Philip (1620-G8), a Berlin, Dresden, Warmit;, and Vienna 
Dutch painter, was horn at Haarlem. (2 vols., 1799). He v,-as II.P. tor 
Having Btudied tinder his father, Paul Hindon from 1780, and afterwards 
■\Vouvennan and John IVynante, he sat for Wallingford. 
pursucdhLs art in his native town tvith Wray, John,- sec PcAT (ok WR.tT), 
apparently little success, although his Johx. 

landscapes and hunting scenes are Wrecks. The law onW. is contained 
now very much appreciated for their in the Merchant Shipping Act of 
breadth and animation of treatment. 1891, so far as territorial water? are 
Wrangel, Carl Gustav (1013-76), a concerned. In earlier tunes flotsam, 
famous Swedish soldier. He became floating ivreck ; jetsam, property 
a major-general of infantrj- at the age thorwn overboard to avoid wreck ; 
of twenty-four, and distinguished ligan, property sunk and marked 
himself at the battles of Wolfenbiittel with buoys for purposes of recovery; 
(1041) and Leipzig (1642). He com- derelict, or totally abandoned pro- 
manded the Swedish fleet against the perty, were distinguished from wreck- 
Danes in 1044-45, and in 1646 sue- age cast on the shore, and were 
cceded Forstensson as commander- claimed by the Admiralty on behalf 
in-chief of the Swedish army in Ger- of the crown. These are all now in- 
many, playing a prominent part in eluded in the one general term. Ke- 
the later stages of the Thirty Years’ ceivers are appointed by the Board of 
War. He subsequently became a mem- Trade, which has taken over the 
her of the Council of Regency, but powers of the Admiralty, arid it is 
failed as an administrator. their business to take charge of any 

Wrangel, Count Friedrich Heinrich wreckage found or brought in, except 
Ernst (1784-1877), a German general, in the case of that brought from 
bom at Stettin. He distinguished extra-territorial waters by a foreign 
himself in the campaigns of 1807 and ship, unless requested by the owners 
of 1813-14, and in 1848 commanded or other interested party. It is the 
the federal forces of Schlcswig-Hol- duty of aU persons finding itTeckage 
stein against the Danes, whom he to notify the receiver, who must pro- 
defeated at Schleswig. In 1863-04 he ceed to the place and take complete 
agam took the command in the war charge, not merely of property but of 
against Denmark. He was made a all means of recovery, including the 
count in 1861, . work of persons near, vehicles, means 

Wrangel Land, New Columbia, or of approach, and so on, as also of 
Long’s Island, an Island in the .Arctic public order ; he also must notify the 
Ocean oil the K.E. coast of Siberia, nearest customs-house, and. if the 
It was discovered by Long, although value is over £20, Lloyds. In cases 
Wrangel made an expedition in search where the right to wreckage has been 
of it. It consists mainly of bare rooks granted by the crown to lords of the 
which rise to a height of 2000 ft. manor, or other persons, they also 
Wrangler, the term applied in the I must be notified. The duties of re- 
Lmversity of Cambridge, England, to ’ ceiver, if he be absent, devolves on the 
...r . jflrgtgrade ‘ chief customs officer, first; then on 

)S, i.e. the | the chief officer of the coastward, in- 
urs in pure ' land revenue officer, sheriff, justice of 
The one i the peace, or officer of the navj- or 
...lu lue m-sL place in this grade army on full pay. The wreckage 
was,untill912,callcdScniorn’ranj77cr. being received, is finally sold, unless 
Those in the second grade are desig- claimed within a year by the owner, 
™,ted.8cniorOp(imcs, and those in the the proceeds being paid over to the 
third Jmior Oplimcs. Tlie name is! crown or other person having the 
denved from the public disputations | right, after the salvage claims and 
in which candidates for honours for- ! expenses have been deducted. These 
raerly participated. | also must be paid before recovery by 

Wrath, Cape, see Cape Wrath. 1 the owner, if his claim ha-s been e^tab- 
Wraxall, Sir Nathaniel William, 1 lished. In any case also, duty is 
Bart. (1751-1831), a tvriter of me- 'levied on goods so recovered a.s it it 
molrs, bom in Bristol. His Hisfori- jhad been imported naturally. The 
col memoirs of my ovm Time, from ! receiver’s duties also extend to ca=e3 
i 7 ~ 2 -i ;84 (2 vols., 1815), are of im- ! of ships in distress and any services 
portance for the sidelights they throw 1 rendered ; he, or a wreck commis- 
upqn the history of the later Georgian I sioner appointed by the Lord Chan- 
penod. The continuation (1784-90) ' cellor, holds a court of inquiry. MTien 
published in 1836. He also j W. occur in navigable water-ways or 
i-sucd Cursory Itcmarlcs Made in a harbours, the authorities responsible 
Jour, 1775 ; Memoirs of the VaIois\ioi the safety of such places have 
J^mys, 1777; History of France from Ipovrev to remove them, and claim 
-l-f/. to Louis XIV. (3 vols. expenses from the owners or under- 
1 • Jo ) ; and Memoirs of the Courts of I writers if they have entered into pos- 
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pssion. The term wreck applies onljr 
to tidal waters and to vessels and 
their contents ; in the TJ.S.A. it 
applies also to inland lakes and the 
large rivers. In proportion ns ships 
have become larger and haro dis- 
carded sails, tho number of W. has 
largely diminished : storm warnings 
have added to tho safety of vessels 
largely. On the other hand, the value 
of \V. is generaliy larger and salvage 
may be very remunerative ; com- 
panies and firms have established 
themselves for the sole purpose of 
salvage. The employment of divers 
may be the means adopted to recover 
valuable property, or tho .ship may bo 
bodily raised by ropes and chains 


Wrexham 


be pumped out and rise. Another 
method adopted is to attach largo 
iron cylinders, or caissons, which are 
sunk by means of water, and lift the 
W. when they arc pumped out. Sal- 
vage operations have even extended 
to ancient W. of treasure ships. See 
Board of Trade, Instruclions as fo, 
71’reck and Salvage ; for salvage 1 
operations, The Engineering il/offa- 


alsi)’ nnothcr by Philliniore 

WrestUng affords so obrioii* a 
means of trying the bodilv strength 
and activity of men, that it has pro- 
bably formed ono of the athietic 
exercises of almost even- nation, .at 
least of every warlike nation. It ivas 
m use among tho Greeks from the 
earliest times, and in Homer's lUai 
(xxiii. 70011) wc have a fine de.srri;>- 
tion of an early contest The Greek 
” -oontest iras divided Into two part.s; 
(1) tho stmggli! to throw your op- 
ponent; (2) the straggle on thegrmmil. 
At first tho wrestlers wore a girdle, 
butin Inter times they wre.stlerl naked. 
The body was previously nibbed with 
make tho skin supple and to 
perspiration, and was then 
ded witli sand to give a grip. 
The loser bad to bo tlirmni thriv 
times before he was vanquished. 'Tlie 
Romnn W. wns an Imitation of the 
Inter forms of Greek tV. Xeltlicr of 
these must he confused with the 
modern Greco-Roman style, wliich is 
of comparatively n-cent invention. 
Througliout tlio middle nge,s, \V. was 
a favourite sport in Knginrid among 
the common people, mid tho lam- 


cine (Jan. 1900) and Cossier's il/opa- doners were dislingnl.shed (or tlieir 


sine (May and Aug. 189S). 

Wrekin, see SHBOPSHtRE. 

Wren (Troglodiles panmUis), n 
common bird ranging throughout 
Europe, 'Northern Africa, and Asia. 
It is about 4 in. long and lias short 
rounded uings, and usually carries 
its tail over tho hack. Its plumage is 
rich reddish brown, it builds a largo 
domed nest, and additional nests arc 
often built close at band. Ita song is 
remarkably loud. It feeds almost/ 


skill (Matthew Paris. T/isl. .fit?/, 
anno 1222). It 1ms now almost died 
out except as a prolesslonal sport- 
"Tlierc are two distinct English games, 
however, wlilcli still contlmie in use. 
the rules of wiilch niv used in miintciir 
contests. In the Cormroll or Cornimll 
and nevon Qatne, tlie wre,stlers wear 
a sliort strong Jacket, and the pre- 
liminary hold is made by a catch. 
Originally, heavy slioes were worn and 
tho play often became very rongh. 


entirely on insects, and tliercforc tliongli not so roiigli ns in laincasldre. 
deserves the protection wliioli it has i Two slioulders and one Idp, or two 


long shared with tho robin. Tlie gold ( hips and ono slionider must toiicli 
crested W. ” ' - - > . 1 •>... CTomid beton.’ a wrestler is van- 


to the wart 

Wren, Sii . . . , . . . 

anaroliltect. As ayoungmniihowaslclcnne.st and simplest of games, amt 
interested in anatomy and medicine, | Is distlngiiLshed hy the fact that there 


bed. Tlie CmnhrrJamt or Cumhrr- 
and Jl'eslmnrla/id W. Is the 


lUlitriVSLvu tii uuki muuivinv . 

and was about thirty when Jio devoted 
himself seriously to the profession hy 
which he became famous. After serv- 
ing as a.s.sistant to Sir Jolin Dcnlinm, 
be, in 1001, wns appointed Ids suc- 
cessor; in 10G9 ns surveyor-general ol 
works. Tlie tale of liis buildings Is 


Is no groiiml play. The iin’Minlnary 
hold is deliberate, e.acli wn-stler pa--- 
ing his left arm over (he right riioithlrr 
of his opponent, tlie right nrin niidcr 
the left anil, mid gra.spliig tlie wrl--t 
lirblnd the back. Tlie wn-tler wim 
first tenches tho ground lo«(>s the 


ven' lengthy and include.s the chapels jiiatcli. Hie .Tnpmiese stjle < ' j'- 


Londori. After tho great fire of , strength, mid It Is not a sport. Ills 
1C6G, ho was made suryeyor-gcncml ! a method of self defenee for long 



Helsundoubtedly the ETOate .... .. 

architect of modern time.s. There is n \\ ak.s 


biography 


Cliristepher i chiirol'i of .St. Giles, bnllt nlxnil U'b, 
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is ‘ one of the Fcveii wonders of 
Wnles.’ There are breweries and 
tanneries. Pop. (1911) 60,077. 

Wright, Joseph (17.S4-97), an artist, 
Iiorn in Derliy. lie studied in London 
under Hudson and in Italy, returning 
to Derby in 1797. Mainly a portrait 
painter, he aequired eminence by his 
reiiresentation of the effect of artificial 
light. 

Wright. Thomas (1789-1875), a 
prison philanthropist, bom at Man- 
cliester. Ho was by trade a foundry 
worker, but devoted his leisure time 
to the i-cclamation of discharged 
Tirisoners. He declined the post of 
government travelling inspector of 
prisons, thinking this would lessen 
his inflnence, but accepted a public 
testimonial, 1852, which enabled him 
to give up his work at the foundry 
and devote all his time to the minis- 
tration of criminals. He was a pro- 
moter of the reformatory at Blaolcley. 
and worked on behalf of the ragged 
.schools of Manche.ster and Salford, 
and the Shoeblack Brigade. 

Wright, Thomas (1810-77), an anti- 
quary. bom near Ludlow. Having 
UTitten for various magazines, he 
(‘.stablished himself as a man of 
letters in London in 1836, and the 
folloudng year was elected a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. He was 
one of the founders of the Camden 
Society, 1838, and of the British 
Archreological Association, 1813. 
Among his works are : Bioaraphia 
Britannica LUeraria, 2 vols., 1042-46; 
Essays on the Jjiteralure, Popular 
fiupersiiKons, and History of Enyla.nd 
in the Middle Ayes (2 vols.), 1846; 
England wider the House of Hanover 
(2 vols.), 1848; History of Ludlow, 1852; 
The Celt, the Homan, and the Saxon, 
1852; History of Ireland {'6 vols.), 1854; 
History of France 13 vols.), 1850-02. 

Wright, Wilbur (1867-1912), an 
aeronaut, bom near Millville, Indiana. 
Being early interested in flying, he 
began to experiment with his brother 
about 1900, and three years later 
nccoinplishcd a flight of 200 yds., the 
ui|st successful experiment of the kind 
''■[th a motor-propelled ceroplane. In 
].)05 the two brothers made a record 
by dying 24 ( m. at a speed of 38 m. 
an hour, and in 1908 Wilbur estab- 
lished his fame by a flight of 50 m. in 
I' ranee. He further increased his re- 
putation by flying 77 ra. the same 
year, being in the air for about 24 
in!!,’?' visited Italy and England, 
1909, and also set up a school at Pau, 
where ho trained pupils, but his latter 
5'eni^_wore mainly spent in America. 

Wnothesley, Henry, third Earl of 
Southampton (1573-1624), Shakc- 
spear’s patron, bom near Jlidhurst. 
lie studied at Cambridge, and at an 
curly age became interested in litera- 


ture, and from tlio time he joined the 
court (about 1590) became known as 
a patron of poets. To him Shake- 
speare dedicated his Venus and 
Adonis (1593) and his Lucrece (1594), 
and he was probably on terms of 
close intimacy with the famous poet. 
He was the favourite of Elizabeth 
and Essex, under whom he served in 
expeditions to Cadiz and Azores. He 
afterv/ards participated in Essex’s 
conspiracy, and was imprisoned in 
the Tower, but was released by James 
I. (1003). He subsequently took com- 
mand of a troop of English volun- 
teers in the Netherlands, and died of 
fever at Bergen-op-Toom. 

Wrist, or Carpus, that portion of the 
arm between the hand and tlie lower 
arm. The joint is made by the 
articulation of the ulna and radius 
with the carpal bones. The mobility 
of the joint is combined with a great 
degree of strength, so that dislocations 
and sprains are not so common as in, 
say, the ankle. Fracture of tlie lower 
end of the radius is known as Colies' 
fracture. 

Writ : 1 . In the literal sense of tliat 
which is UTitten, W. is particularly 
applied to the Scriptures, or books of 
the O.T. and N.T., and again, in 
Scots’ law, the term is sometimes used 
to denote a writing, deed, or any legal 
instrament. 2. In English law, a W, 
is a precept under seal m the name of 
some executive officer, such as the 
Lord Chancellor or a judge, having 
jurisdiction or authority in the par- 
ticular matter, and directed to some 
public officer such as a county sherUI 
or to some private person, command- 
ing him to do something in relation to 
a suit or action. In this sense a W. is 
a legal document which in effect is the 
first step in legal proceedings, civU or 
criminal {see SiraiiroNS). Some of the 
more important of the multifarious 
We. in English law are the W. to the 
county sheriff to elect a member of 
parliament, a W. of habea.s corpus 
ig.v.), Ws. of mandamus (q.v.), pro- 
hibition iq.v.), and quo tearrunlo (q.v.), 
Ws. of subpeena ad testificandum, and 
subpoena daces tecum. 

Writer’s Cramp, see Crajip. 

Writers to the Signet, see SiGXET, 
Writers to the. 

Writing, tlie origin of the art of 
communicating ideas by significant 
and convenient symbols is generally 
trilced to the Egyptian ideograms or 
hieroglyphics through the later hiera- 
tic characters (c. 2500 n.c.). But so 
vast is the period that must have 
elapsed from the time of the con- 
ventionalised pictograms of tangible 
objects or abstract ideas to the time 
when these actual or symbolical re- 
presentations liad become developed 
into their phonetic values, and again 
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to the time wlien ther" "“*■ 

had gone beyond the 
aliJhabetic stage, that 
merely conjecture TlCLt.yS.‘'arii> UiKf-b 
the place of definite statement in 
surmising: the course of thislomrevolu* 
tion (see Hiehoglyphics). From this 
« IS clearly impossible to do more 
than conjootnro the period u-hen and 
pdiere the art of oven primitive pieto- 
graphio IV. was established; it is pos- 
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ptian empire. They \xr-:v 
written by kings anil 
of Babylonia, .Assyria, 
biimmcia, and Palestine, and other 
tributary moiiarclis of the Pharaohs, 
and lead to the Infercnco that W. tvn,; 
perfectly developed and in oniina.-y . 
use for all manner of transactions ami 
among many people of different de- 
grees of social rank. It is possiliie. 
too, from the obviously tremendons 


sible that the Eiryptian liicro;:l5TWc3 1 rang:o of coiintn- in wlilch the cunei- 
were clet^ed from some primeval | form script cvidcntlv prevailed, that 
form of Cluneso ideographs. Horv- * ' 

ever that may bo, the escavations of 
Professor Flinders Petrie in the Egyp- 
tian royal tombs at Ahydos 

to light inscriptions with 
phics assigned by Egyptoli 
GOOD B.c. But as Mr. Thou 
points out (TempJe Dietiona 


this script is the soiirco whence tlr- 
Phoenician or Canaan B". was devel- 
oped. Each character in caneifomi 

■ ■ ' ' ■ id ns in 

deter- 
ning of 
■ ■ e over 

enting 


Bible) there is ovidonco from clay ! uldelv different sounds', and mnnv in 
tablets that afpAabcfM; sigus wero then I whicli the same sound was repre- 
alroadyinnae; and if this evidence be I sonted by different characters, nil of 
reliable it is almost useless to attempt | whicli features grcntlv niiginento'l 
to assign anything approaching an the dimciilty of dccipircrmoiit. Tlie 
exact date to the origin of tho Egyp- grammatical forms show tlmt th" 
tiau '■ ’ "" 'mpson ; later Babylonian-Assyrian tongue pus 

(Grccf . 1903) iSomitio. How long this cimeiforni 

states hicro- script of the Babylonians cmliirv’d in 

glyphic Inscription is that engraved ' Oinaan is undecided, tlioiigli soiiu' 
on a tablet, now in tlie Ashmolcan ; maintain that it did not coa«n to Is- 
Musoum at Oxford, erected to the tlie prevalent form of \V. till the liiiu’ 
memory of a priest who lived in the of Ilcrckiaii ("00 n.c.). The iuoder:i 
reign of Sent (4000 or 4700 n.c,). But European nlphnbct is derived directly 
as indicated above. Professor Petrie’s , from the Roman, f lie hitler In Its turn 
discoveries are much older, while clay r from a localised form of the Gnrk 
tablets found at Nippur seem to show nlphnbct, wliilo tor years It lias lici'n 
that W. p-as practised in Babylonia ns , almost nxloimitio that the (tps'l: 
early as 5000 d.o. or oven GOOD n.c. i alphabet wa" derived from the Piimni- 
AVhethor the Babylonian cuneiform ^ clans (see Plimxici.s), thoiigli Hie 
characters were a dovoloprnent of : origin of tlio PlKeiiioian or old .^eml- 
Egyptian hieroglyphics is doubtful. | tic alphabet lias not bcim K,ill-bv- 
thoiigh the code of rtnnimurahi ' torily settled. iSomo derive the 


(200Gn.c.)does contain a foiviiistnuces 
p’liich Eceni to suggest such evolution. 
Tlie recovery of tlic ancient AV. of 
Babylon lias ever licoii complicated 
by the fact that the AV. of rlio earlier 
Babylouiaus, who invented the ciincl 
form script, was markedly different 
from the later script of both Nineveh 
and Babylon in the time of tho Bar- 
goiiids and Nebiichadnoszar (COO 
B.C.). So far as tho autlicnticity of 


Pliocnicinn or Caiman AA’. from llm 
.\ssj*rinn or Biibyloiiian eiinelform 
script, otIicr.= variously from the bier- 
ntio \V. of tlie Egj-ptinns ami the 
Ilittito clmraclers. 'I’lio Illttlte \\ . 
was relnled to the A’aiiiiie (or profo- 
Armeninii) cimeifonii sorliit anil o'>- 
iii all probability of Caiienslan onvin. 
Tho fact that three of the sturtif’UO 
soiirce.s of Piinmlclaii art* eii!e‘ift*riM 
scripts of natioiiK. e.ieli of ylileli in lie 


much that is recorded in tlie O.T. Is , turn conquered or drove tie* Ph 


the celebrated Tcl el-Ainarna tablets, and such resemblanfe ns It bear- to 
comprising hundreds of letters in tho Iileralic \\ . of tlie Iv^'PU iiih 
the cuneiform elmractor, which v.-rro strongly snggrots that the latter uitH 
o.vcavated from tho mounds of Tel el- t ho source of all t he cuiieiferm 

- . . ifthlslicBO— -atldwclgllt^s^■llttofiI<• 

thoory by rea.son of tim seml-hlero- 
giyiihlc nature of tho Ohl Bahyloul.ui 
ciiiiolform \V. — tho progirsdon from 


Aniarna, tlio mined site of tlie tem- 
porary capital of Egypt nt tlio close of 
the XVIII. dynasty (e. I.'iOO n.c*.). 
Tlio philological value of tlicse mblct.s 
is tliat they seem to prove lliat tlio 
language of Canann tvn.s idoiitieal with 
the llobrow; historically, tlielr vnliio 


old Egyptian lileroglyphlcs to l.-ite 
Assyrian eitiieifonn W. llirougli hl<:rt- 
tiomidold Bnln loiiInnW.mny lioettji- 


m that they reveal to us tho v.astne=s sidored nsest.ilill.-.litti. 
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The Hebrews or Israelites borrowed the Dacian waxen-tablets of the 
the Plioenician %V. when they settled Ist and 2nd centnries a.d. The most 
in Canaan. The earliest notable ex- ancient forms of Latin literary IT. arc: 
tant record of Hebrew alphabetic W. (n) The square and Rustic capitals, 
is that on the IMoabite stone dis- and (b) uncials ; then later come 
covered at Dibon. 2d m. E. of the mingled hands of uncial and miiiu- 
Dcad Sea, in 18Gtf, and now in the .scale letters, and half-uncial W. IV. 
Loum’C. It commemorates the vie- in square capitals was neat and bears 
toiT of Mesha, King of Moab, over the closest possible resemblance to the 
.Tehorara, King of Israel, and the familiar printed capitals of to-day, 
Edomites, and is believed to belong to but there was no" distinction drami 
890 B.c. The Siloam inscription, dis- between N and U. The only extant 
covered in the wall of the tunnel con- specimens appear to be a fewleaves of 
necting the Virgin’s Fountain with the MSS. of Virgil (4th century a.d.). 
the I’ool of Siloam (Temple Diction- IV. in Rustic capitals was more 
an/ of ihe Bihle) is also in the more straggling in appearance, but when 
developed cursive style. In 1908 employed for choice literary works the 
Jlr. R. A. S. Jlacalister discovered a characters appear to have been formed 
calendar inscription in excavations at with great care. The earliest of aU 
Geror, written in the same type as LatinM.SS.werewrltteninRusticsand 
the Siloam and Moabite inscriptions, on vellum. Instances are a poem 
From those and the rolls of Aramaic on the battle of Actium, discovered 
papjTi discovered in 1901 at Assouan, among the papyrus fragments of Her- 
phirologhsts have been able to con- culaneum, palimpsest fragments of 
stnict the whole primitive Phmni- Cicero’s orations in the Vatican 
ciaii alphabet of twenty -two letters. Library, the Codex Romanus, and 
albeit in a form which had evidently the Codex Palatinus of Virgil, the 
gone through numerous stages of Codex Bembinus of Terence, and a 
change. Coming to Greek and Latin finely executed MS. of the poems of 
IV., the most inoxjicrt will readUy Prudentims in the National Librarj- 
note the closest nflinities between the at Paris, while in the British Museum 
Greek Cadmean and local Greek =omo of the CottoniauMSS.are ^vritten 
alphabets, and the Pelasgiau and in a style which imitates thePmstic IV. 
Latin alphabets on the one hand, and The Roman cur.uve writing, i.e. old 
on the other, the Egyptian liloratio Roman letters wTitten at greater 
and hierogljphic alphabets. The ■'pecd than the formal capitals or 
Greeks, iis noted above, aro reputed to uneials, formed the common or un- 
have learned the art of IV. from the official style of IV. of practically all 
Plimnicinns, and the period com-iflie Latin or Roman peoples of the 
monly assigned to this event is vari- 1 first three centuries of the Christian 
ously the 9th, 8th, or 7 th centurj' B.c., era, or rather of such of them as could 
^vhilo, according to the Cadmean ; uTitc at all. The charcoal and chalk 
myths. Bcctia was the birthplace of | wail in.=criptions, discovered in the 
the Greek alphabet. Like tho fc'cmitic , ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum 
I\'.. the earliest Greek IV. was always! (according to Zangemei.ster’s Corpus 
from right to loft, a style which was j I nscripliomin Latinariim in the 
later followed by that called hoxislro-\ Berlin Academy) in this hand, show 
phcilon, alteniatcly from right to left! that it was used for poetical quota- 
nnd from left to right, as the ox draws tions, pasquinade.'^, satirical remarks, 
the ploutgh (Temple Diclionaru). The love epistles, salutations, idle word.'-, 
earliest e.xtant Greek inscriptions i etc. (see ch. xr. of Thompson’- 
appi ar to bo those incised on the huge ; Palcco'i.). These example.-, however, 
figure of Ramescs 11. at Abu Simbel 1 ore little better than rough scrawK, 
on the Nile by Greek mercenaries of ‘ and one must turn to the more 
the Eg>'ptiau .army (c. GOO n.c.). ! scholarly and finely executed IVs. 
Pakco.graphers havi; long ago learnt ' traced with a stilus on smooth waxen 
from papyri that the ancient Greelatl tablet surfaces for the best examples 
throughout all known periods as far '• of the Roman cursive hand. It Ls not 
back as tradition goc.s employed two ! easy to trace the later development 
kinds of IV.. the Lffcrnr;/ or Roofcfmnd I of this hand, however, as palieo- 
forworks of literature, and the curairc graphers ore confronted with a com- 
for transaotlon.s of every-day iife. I pletc dearth of records for some cen- 
’riiere is little need in this article to turies. and when this hand re-appear.s 
trace the early history or follow out | it has degenerated mto a laige 
the development of Latin IV. The straggling hand almost utterly ille- 
earliest Latin IV. wa=, as not<‘d above, | giblc, except by a tew of the mo.st 
borrowed directly from local Greek, , expert renders, 
and the mo.st inexpert can readily see ! Materials Used . — Rock and stone 
the faithful resemblance of the Latin were, no doubt, the earliest materials 
characters of the pre-ent day to those i for the reception of IV.. one world- 
of the Pompeian wall in.-criptions. or i famou.s specimen being the Rosetta 
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Stone (see under Hiekoglyphics). In] red cord. enUerv. nnd steel nrticle= 
Babylonia and Assyria clay tablets Bop. about 137,000 anicie-, 

■were used, and cuneiform characters I 

appear, too, on vases, bricks, and" 


cylindersof the same mineral. Wooden 
tablets, tiles, potsherds, and shells 
were used, especially in Egypt, 
Greece, and Palestine, before the time 
of papyrus and parclmient, while the 
Persians, Assyrians, nnd Egyptians 
also made use of linen nnd leather. 
But practically aU the masterpieces 
or unportant records of ancient litera- 
ture that have come doivn to us were 
uvitten on papyrus, the remarkable 
preservative qualities of the sands of 
Egypt and the air-tight properties of 


Wullenwovcr.JUrgeu (C.1I07-1J37) 
a biirgoniaster of Liibeck, was tlic 
leader of the democratic party in tint 
town, nnd exerted hiiiiseif to restore 
tho ancient prosperity of the Han- 
seatic League. In this end ho ims 
for a time partially siicce.-:s{ul. hut 
tho Diet of Spier vetoed all his in- 
forms, nnd in October 1535 he ivas 
delivered into the hands of Duke 
Henry of Brunswick, who put liim to 
death after a long-protracted trial in 
wbicli torture was frt-cly employed 
to extract a confession. 

Wulstan, or VV'ullstnn, and some- 


the tombs and catacombs of that I times Wolstan : I. V monk of Win 
Sindbad’s vale of antique treasures Chester in the the iith ceiiturv, author 
having saved numerous documents I of a poem, in Latin hexameters, on tlie 
from the decay of time. Pnrcliment [ Jtimcics of St. Swithin, wliieh l< w- 
or veUum (prepared from the slcins of ! pntod tho best Latin poem of that .aw 
sheep, calves, goats, asses, or ante- 1 produced in England. 3. An .trrh- 
lopes), from its greater durability and bishop of York, in 10(13, author of 

the fact that it was much more easily two p.astora! letters nnd sevend ter 

.. 


obtainable than tho reed from wliicli 
papyi'iis was made, ultimately sup- 
planted papyrus for all literary pur- 
poses, though bibles of the 4tli cen- 
tury arc found UTitten on papyrus 
rolls as well as in parchment codices 
(see ILttrtJSCRiPTS) or books. 

"" . Greek 

. Bond, 
in the 
'MSS. 

■ Traphi- 
cal Socielu, cd. by E. A. Bond, B. M. 
Thompson, nnd G. F. Warner; Tay- 


moiis in Anglo-Saxon, tho ino-t iv- 
I markable of which is printed in 
Hickes’s Thesaurus. 

Wuppor, n riv. of Prussia, irih. of 
tho Rhine. It ri.ses in tho Saucrland. 
winds N.W., then S.W., (lowing past 
Barmen nnd Elherfeld, nnd linnlly 
enters tho Rhein between Cologne 
and Dilsscldorf. It. has a coiirso of 
C3 m., but is not navignblo. 

WOrtemborg.n kingdom in the S.W. 
of Gcrmnny, bounded by Bavnria, 
Baden, nnd tho Lake of Con.stanre. 
It has nn area of 7491 sq. m., nnd 


loT, The Jlphabei, 1S83; Waftenbach, ! nlniost entirely .surrounds (ho two 
Das Scriflwesen im Mittelalter, 1875; I principalities of Hohenzullern. For 


and Silvestre, 
tjraphy. 


Universal 


Paia:o-\ tho most part It is mountainous, the 
i cliiof mountain miiges being the 


Wroxeter, a par. of Shroiishiro, 0 m. I Swabian .lips 


from Shrewsbury, containing romnins 
of the Roman station Uriconium or 
J'iroconiutu. Pop. aliont GOO. 

Wuchang, a departmental tn. of 
Cliina on the Yang-tse-Kiang, capital 
of the province of Uii-poli. It is 
almost opposite Hankow, and is tho 
port and customs centre for the 
whole Hankow district. Pop. about 
7500. I 

Wucliow, a treaty port of Chinn, on | 
tlio Si-kiang, in tlio province of 
Kwang-si. It i.s tho distributing 
centre botwcon Canton. Kwang-sl, 
and Kwei-oliow, and exports sug.ar, 
various oils, hides, nnd aiiiseod, the 
chief imports being cotton and cotton 
goods, woollens, nnd kerosene oil. 
Pop. about G5,000. , , , 

Wuhu, a treaty port of Chinn, in 
the prov. of Egan-hui, on an aflliicut 
of tho Ynngtse-k nng. It has epu- 
siderablo foreign trade, exporting nee, 
cotton, wheat, tea, furs, and fentliers, 
nnd Importing opium, matches, gln's. 
and sandalwood. It is also a manu- 
facturing town, nnd is noted for Its 


the K. and the 


Schwnrzwnhi which runs from B. to 
' N. along the W. border, gradually 
sloping towards the centre of tie- 
kingdom. The chief rivers arc the 
Nccknr mid the Danube, into which 
nlino.st all the other rivers dNchargi' 
themselves. W. is one of the mo^t 
fniltful countrie.s of (Jerinany. and 
ngriciilturo is on the w'hole carried on 
upon a good systeni. The inehils and 
ininernl.s iiroduced are copper. lead, 
zinc. Iron, marble, mill-tone-iwil. 
freestone, quartz, precioiis stone-, 
porcelain, earth salt, coal, etc. Ihe 
mniiiifncture.s include Ilia n and wool- 
len cloths, silk,-, ho-lery. c.arpet-. 
leather, porcelain, earthenware, iron 
and steel goods. I’liere is al-o a 
considerable tr.ide in the. national 
produce of the country. Pop. 
3,457.574. , 

WOrzburg, the cap. of the Il.ivnrlan 
circle of Lower .Main, situated In a 
beautiful vallev on the Main. It Im- 
bcim the seal of a bi-hop since 741. 
and round Itan episcopal prinrlimllty 
gradually took shape. It ha- niine- 
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rons fine cliurcheH and a famous epis- ! named high steirard of the king’s 
copal palace. The district produces ! manor at JIaidstone in 1543. HU 
much ■‘.vine and fruit. Pop. 82,114. i poems were published with Surrej-’c 
Wurzen, a tn. in the kingdom of jin London (1557), and some of them 
.?axony, Germany, 15i m. from Leip- 1 are remarkable for their grace and 
zig. It has a 12th century cathedral, j eleganc-e. His satires, too, are worthy 
End manufactures of beer, machinery. | of mention: but he is chiefly remem- 
carjjets, furnitui-e, cigars, leather, and | bered as the pioneer of the English 
paper. Pop, 17,01 S. sonnet. Jiis son. Sir Thomas Ti'voU, 

Wusung ; 1. A tn. of China, in the f sawser'rice at the siege of Landrecies 
proT. of Kiangsu, 11 m. from Shanz- j (1544), and ten years later led the 
iiai, at the mouth of the Wusung H, J KentUh men to Sonth%vark, when 
A pioneer railway was opened be- ; the Spanish match was in agitation, 
tvreen Wusnnz and Shanghai in 1875, j He was captured and twecnted. 
but being bnUt v.ithout any regular j Wyborg, see Tiboeg. 
pennission from the Chinese govern- i Wycherley, WHliam (c, 1640-1716), 
incnt, was ultimately destroyed. 2. Ala dramatist, HU fir.st play, Lore 
river of Cliina, which rises’ in Lake | in a Wood, produced in 1671, was 
Sutai, from wliioh it issues a.s the • publUhed ■with a dedication to the 
Futhang-ho. After thU it has an ' Duchess of Cleveland, who.=e lover 
testem course, and takes the name of I the author became, ThU was fol- 
Hwan^ihn, and finally flows M. past . lowed by other comedies. The GenUe- 
Shang'nai and enters the Yangtse- . man DanciriQ-^Iosier, The Covniry 
kiangjnst below the toivn of Wnshng. ) IFi/e, and The Plain Dealer. W.’s 
_ Wyandots, a formerly large tribe of ! plays are all of them ingeniously con- 
X. American Indians, knoe^vn also as i structed, the situations are amusing, 
Hurons. They were dUcovered on ( and the dialogue witty and sparkling, 
the E. shore of Lake Huron by the : but they are marred by the flagrant 
first French explorers, with whom, , indecency tliat damns all the Restor- 
notably ■with Champlain, they ' ation dramatUts, The best collected 
speedily formed an alliance. They edition of W.’s works U that by W. C. 
were the traditional foes of the Sioux > Ward (1893), which U printed in the 
(7.r.), and In their dealings with Jilermaid Series of Old Dramatists. 
whites were always readv to side ' Wycliffs (speit also Wyclif, 'Wiclil, 
asainst the EnglUh settlers in Ame- Wiclililfe, and. in many other ways;, 
nca. Very few pure-blooded Wyan- John id. 1384), an EnglUh scholar and 
doU remain, the most numerous reformer, is suppo.=cd to have been 
(»lony being that of the ■village of bom about 1324 in the par.ofV.'yc-Iiffe 
Jeune-Lorette, near Quebec, where near Richmond, in YorlaUire, He 
there are about 300 cultivators. entered Queen’s College at Oxford 
Wyandotte, a city in Wayne co., about 1840, but soon removed to 
.iliciiigan, U.S.A., on Detroit R., ^vith Merton. Later he became master of 
manufactures of alkali, rugs and furs, Bahioi, and it U in thU po-ition that 
soda, and starch. 'Fhere are also salt the Or-t definitely historical mention 
and shiiibuilding works. Pop. of him is found. At that time a con- 
(1410) 82S7. test was raging between the s-cular 

Wyandotte Cave, a natural forma- clergy and the Mendicant Orders, 
'ioa in Cray, ford CO., Indiana, U.S. A., who.-e hold on the University wa.- 
eontaining a creater number and rapidly increasing. W. wrot-- vigor- 
vancly of stalactites and stalagmites ou-Iy, but un.=ucces.ifuily agam-t the 
(hja any other cave in the U.S.A. Jlendicants. In 1365 he resigned the 

Wyatt, Sir Matthew Digby (1820- ma^tersbip ol Bahioi lor that of 

' I ), an EnglUh architect and writer. Canterbury HaJJ, then recently 
horn at Devizes. In 1836 he won the founded by ArchbUhop Islc-p. and in 
prize of the Institute of BritUh 1368 he exchanged his iivmg of FiU- 
Architects. Studied abroad (1851); ingham for that of Ludgersball, in 
fl'Peinted secretary to Great Exbibl- thearcbdeaconryofBuckinghamsMre. 
tion Committee. Designed interior of About 1375 he was presented by the 
i‘ie India Office-; appointed .Slade pro- kmg to the rectory of Luttenvortb in 
lessor at Cambridge, 1861. Designed Leice.sterstiire. He wa.s already well 
hiany importent London buildings. Imoivn throngbont the country, 
'"'yatt. Sir 'Thomas (1503-42), a though it is graduaUy becoming 
eounitr and poet, bom at AUington clearer that his controver-y was more 
^-a‘.Ue in Kent. He was one of the academic tlian popular, and that the 
most accorapli-hed men of hU day scholastic world of Oxford w-a- the 
was held in high favour at court, centre of hU activities and the chief 
frequently employed by the audience to which he spoke. He had 
Kmg in positions of trust ; he "went long been speaking very freely about 
as ainbasmdor to Cliarlc-s Y. of Spain, the relations of the civil and tpiritnal 
after having received a grant of I powers, when in 1378 the Papal 
ia:io« at Lambeth in 1542, he was-scIiUrn cau-c-d him to direct liis in- 
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no was vifror- 1 l)j- ids ri iulirim: 


Wyoming: 
ot natural plieno- 


ously supported by John of Gaunt, ; inena. thousrli be was Mitv-ssiul 
Duke of Lancaster, but his doctrines ; with the Iminr.n Il-un-s and .animals 
and teachings were unequivocally igoncwillv insertei! hv other nrti-'s ' 
condemned by the ciergrj-. The Con- j IVynbers:, a .snlmrb of Cape Tonw 
vocation ol his university declared Ills ■ South Africa, i ll; ft. above tie- s -i' 
doctrine^ heretical, and the arch- j on the railwav to Kimberley wijt” 
bishop of Canterbury did the same. 'pop. (lUll) Tt-sti. 

Many of his followei-s wore tried, and | Wyndhain, Cieorgo (ISCJ-lfin) 
almost aU recanted. He spent liisjEneli.sh politician, bom in Lom'l 

latter years at LnttorworHi,whcix'lii.s ' - ’ ’■ ' ■ • 

pen was as active as ever. He died 
in consequence ot a paralj’tio stroke, 

W.’s inlluenco in England was once 


mi 

on. 


aud received his educ.i(ion at Ihoii 
and Sandliiir.st. For a short tlnie bn 
served in the Coblstroain Gtnird-, ami 
, .■‘■3'V service at Siiiikiu in ISS.'s He 

considerably over-estimatod. It was j resigned in order to enter iiolilic.al 
far less hero tlian in Bohemia, where life, and in ISOS bee.amn Uiidci- 
John Hu.ss took np aii his ideas, Con-iFecrctory for War. In 1000 he w,w 
suit EnrjJand in the Age of ll'j/rfiffc, ! mado Chief Secrotarv for Ir.ianil, and 
by G. JI. Trevelyan, i two years l.ater enterod the Cabinet. 

Wycombe, Chipping, or High, ajIIcr.'presentedHoverintheCoiiMTva- 
municipal bor. and market tn., Bucks. ' tive interest from IfSO till id- liiiitli. 
England. 34 m. from London. Thu i Wynhyn do Wordo, see. Wonni-, 
church ot All Saints dates from thc'Wy.vKvx de. 

13th eentuiy. Cliair-making is thc| Wyntoun, Andrew ot, .o SootlUli 
leading indu.stry. Pop. (1011) 21,557. chronicler, was prior of tlie muims- 


rf on liOehlcv.'ii. He 
Onjinjitulc Cnnigl.i! of 
wori: in nine l>oo);.s or 
lust four ot whU'Ii m-e 


Wye : LA river of Wales, wliicli , tery ot St. 

■ rises in Plinlimmon. and after a,«'rotc 7'lic 
course of 130 m. enters tho Severn ■ Scotland, a 
24 m. from Cliepstow. It has vain - 1 cantos, tho . . .. . 

able salmon fishery, and is noted in I devoted to ScoUl.-li histor.v. In style 
Ilcrefordshiro for its hcatity. 2 A tn. I the work resembles Barhoiir's. and it 
in Kent, 4 in. from Ashford. It has; is of some imiiortanco lilsuirieiillv. 
the South Eastern Agricultural Col- Wyoming, a central west -t.iti' of 
lege and a churcli rebuilt by Arch- tho U.S.A. Bounded by .Mont.'ih.a on 
bishop Kempo in tho time of Henry i the N.E.. Dakota and N'elip.iska on 
VI. Pop. (1011) 1111. I the E., Colonido and Htali on tlic 

Wyltcham, William of (1324-1401), .S. Area 07,014 sq. m.. 320 m. Iieliig 
took deacon’s orders at an curly age, ; water surface. Forms part of tiie 
but was not ordained pricstniitU 1302 . 1 Great PIiiliis region. Biglioni .Mt-. 
In 1304 he bpcamo keeper of tho privy , are noted for etirious liog-htiek ridges, 
seal; in 1300 he was elected Bishop The Kockies Inviule tin* S. of tin* 
of Winchester, and in 1307 ho became ' bUite. G.imictl Peak, liigtie-l point 
Lord High Chnncollor of England, ! ot Wind lliver lUinge, Is 13,775 It, 
holding olllce till 1371. Winehc.sler ; Yellow.stone Park is situated in this 
College and New College, Oxford, , state, and is noted for Its niarvellous 
wero founded by him, tho former scenery iiiid gey-ers. Velfim'stoiie. 
being finished in 1394 and the latter! Bighorn, and Powder rivers How E. ; 
in 13SC; he also rebuilt Wiuchcsh'r ; Snake B. rl-c-s in the N. It h.-i-* gn at 

’ ••■"Ii mineral wealtli: coaillelds. -ilvi r.giilil, 

eland valnnble copper mines. Natural 
g.is Is also found. Tlieiv is a Inrgi' 


coedings against iilm were alamdoned, 
and ids temporalities were rcstop'd. 

Wymondham, a market tn. of Nor- 
folic, England 0 m. from Norwicli. 
Tlie church eompriscs part ot tlia 
priory founded at W. in 1107, and 
there is also an interesting old iimrket 
cross, Tlie industries include hrew- 
mg and hrusli making. Ppi'. • 7 10. 


iiTigatcd area, nnieii de,~*'rt land 
being lliereliy roiulerod fertile. Tin re 
is a state university at Laramie. Prin- 
cipal cities: Cla-yenno, Laramie, ami 
Kock cspring.-. W. was liiNi, settl**d in 
the 17tli contiii'y liy .Snanianls. Jolm 
Ckith'r tiiscovep'd I'eliow.-totie I’atic 
in 1S07. In eaily days tiara w.is 
iniicli Ugldlng with tla* watllka 


Wynaad, or Wainad. a table-land ot : Indian tribe-. Tliere was a great 
the Western Ghats, Britl-li India. ' rush ot emlgnints on dl-eovery ot 
about (10 m. hv 30 in. It Im.s valuable ■ gold In the early -cveiuif.-. It wiui 
forest preserves, and producc.s eofleo, ■ only admitted tn the Union In 1590. 
tea, pepper, and cardamoms. It is . Pop. (1010) I lii.OO.') 
also noted tor its gold mines. ' Wyoming Valley, a rra.-eent-simpeii 

Wynants, or Wijnants, Jan (c. 1015- A'nlley In Hinerne ca.. P.i.. L.K.A.. 
79), one of tlie founders of tlie great ' with ricli depo-lts of ant liruelte coal; 
Dutch scliool of land.scape painting, i iioled for its se-mry. 'fho niafearn* 
bom at Haaricm. Little is known of I of Wyoming, tlie suhh et of Camp- 
his life, hut he acquired great fame 1 hell’s poem, took j.lace here (17 id). 


X 

X to an En!:!is-liman is tlic reprc- tombs, and otlicr monuments of a 
sentetivo of wliut iniglit as well be most interesting- character, and 
denoted bv the two consonants hs. several important remains of its 
But in the Greek alphabet it was works of art are now exliibited In 
meivlv a guttural aspirate, equivalent the British JIusenm. 
probably to the Geiman ch. The let- Xavier, Francis, Saint (1506-52), a 
ter X was the last in tlio Roman Spanish Jesuit missionary, ' the 
alphabet, neither Y nor Z belonging Apostle of the Indies,’ born at the 
U) it. The words in which those two I castle of Xaviero, near Sanguesa, in 
letters occur are not really part of the ! Navarre. At the University of Paris 
Batin language but borrowed from! he met Ignatiirs Loyola, -nith whom 
the Greek, as zephyrus, zona ; or from I he was associated in the formation 
some Eastern tourec, as oaza. Such; of the Society of Jesus (1534). He 
foi'ins as lachryma, hyems. sylva, arc (took holy orders in 1537, andfor some 
errors of modern editors. The Romans jj'ears pre-ached in Rome. In 1541 he 
themselves vrrote lacruma or Zacrima, sailed for tlic E. Indies as a mission- 
Zu'ema or rather Afemps, and The arj'. After having made numerous 

interchanges of x with other letters I converts in Goa, Malacca, Travan- 
aro as follows ; (Da: with c, as in the j core, the Banda Lsles, the Moluccas, 
double form of the Latin or Greek: and Ceylon, he founded a mission in 
preposition ex or ec; (2) x nith sc or| Japan (1549-51), but was forbidden 
s7: ; (3) a: -ivith ff, as In Latin atijeo! to enter China. He died at San-chian, 
compared with the Greeli ; (near Canton. His XcKera were pub - 

and /uv-rt/gi compared with mix, li-shed in 1631. See Life hy Mary 
English, and mix-lus, Latin; (4) x Mcfllean (1896). 
with ps, as the Latin exilis compared ' Xebec, a small, suift-sailing vessel 
with the Greek -with square or lateen sails, formerly 

Xanthi, a tn. in tlio vilayet of much used by the Algerine jiirates of 
Adrinnoplo, Turkey, with Important ! the Mediterranean, it canied three 
tobacco industries. Pop. 14,000. ' masts and lay vciy low in the ^vater. 

Xanthine (2, C, dioxypurine), 1 Xenia, cap. of Green co., Ohio, 
CsHiNiO,, a uric acid or purine dc-lU.S.A., the seat of WiJberforce Uni- 
rivative, is a white powder, slightly versity. Pop. (1910) 8706. 
soluble in water. It occurs in the Xenocrates (390-314 B.c.), a famous 
blood, in urine, and in tea. Greek philosopher, bom at Clhalcedon. 

Xanthippe, the wife of Socrates. He was a disciple of Plato, and suc- 
Though she possessed many fine ceeded Speutippus ais head of the 
domestic virtues, she was notorious Platonic Academy at Athems (339- 
for her bad temper. 314). In his system of philosophy he 

Xanthippus, an Athenian general, modified the Platonic teaching bv in- 
tlie fatiier of Pericles. He was ostra- trodneing Pj-thagorean doctrine's of 
clscd in 481 U.C., but returned to, numbers. 

Greece at the time of Xerxes’ invasion Xenon (Xc, 1281, the heaviest of 
and succeeded Theinl-,tocles as com- the Argon group of inert gases, was 
riiander of the fleet (479). He -non a obtained by Sir M'. Bam.say bj- the 
meat victory agahist the Per=ians at fractional distillation of liquid air. It 
ilycale (479). Is present in the atmosphere to the 

Xanlhoxylum, or Zanthoxylum, a extent of one part in twenty million, 
genus of aromatic slu-ubs and trees TJic spectrum of .v. shows prominent 
(order Rutiaccfe). X. frux-ineiim, the red and blue linea in the intermittent 
toothache tree, gives relief in tooth- discharge, but with the ‘ jar ’ dis- 
ache and rheumatism. charge green lines take the place of 

Xanthus, the most famous city of , the red and blue. 

Lycia, stood on the W. hank of the Xenophanes {/!. 540-480 B.C.), a 
river of the same name. Twice in the Greek philosopher and poet, the 
cour-e of its lilstorj' it sustained founder of the Eleatio school of 
si'-ges, which terminated in the self- philosophy. He was bom at Colo- 
destruction of the inhabitants -vvith phon in Ionia, but settled for some 
their property', firet agaiii.st the Per- time in Elea, S. Italy, where he wTote 
sinna tinder Harpagus, and long after- several elegiac poems, and a poem 
wards against the Romans under on nature in Jiexametcrs, of which 
Bmtus. The city was never restored fragments remain. See Bergk’s 
niter its de.stniction on the latter ijn-ici Graci, ed. 1900. 
occasion. X. was rich In temples and Xenophon (c. 435-354 B.c.), a Greek 

eo7 
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historian Md Athenian general, was 
the son of Gryllns, and a friend and 
disciple of Socrates, who is said to 
have saved his life at the hatOe of 
Delium (424). In 401 X. entered the 
service of the Poi’sian prince, Cyrus 
the Younger, who was waging war 
against his sc ' 

Artaxerxes ' ' 
officers were 


X-Rays 


Athens to tlie ground, but met nith a 
slight naval disaster at Artemtinm, 
and -was severely defeated at ailiuri; 
(480). He retreated to Asia, and wiu 
assassinated by Artabanus. 

Ximines (or Jimincs) do Cisneros. 
Francisco (1430-1517), a Spanish car- 
ind statesman, born at Torre- 
. in Castile. He studied ai 
, de Hennres, Sainmnnc.i, cm! 

the battle of Cunaxa,_ and with I Rome, and receiving a papal letter t 


expedition is given in ids Anabasis. 
He entered his soldiers into the ser- 
vice of Lacedffimon. In 399 X. was 
banished from his home, either on 
account of his Spartan sjunpathics, or 
because of his friendship with Socra- 
tes, who was put to deatli in that 
year. In 396 he joined the Spartan 
army, and fought under King Agesi- i 
laus at (Joroneia (394). He was re- 
warded with an estate at Seiliu.s, 
where he settled with his wife Pld- 
lesia. After the renewal of an alliance 
between Athens and Sparta (371), the 
decree of banishment against X. was 
repealed, and he is said to have lived 
the rest of lus life at Corinth. Beside.s 
the Anabasis, ho wrote a life of 
Agesilaus; IJcllcnica, a history of 
Greece from 411 to 362; Memora- 
bilia, Apoloav, CEconomicus, and 
Symposium, all of which are ex- 
positions of the teaoliing of Socrates; 
/Hero, a dialogue on tjTamiy ; Cyro- 
pa:dia, a political romance ,■ On Horse- 
manship ; Ilipparchictis, on the re- 
sponsibilities and powers of a cavaliy 
officer; Cyncyciicus, on hunting; The 
Laetdeemonian Conslitulion ; and 
The Athenian Ilevcnues. There have 
been many English translations of fits 
best known wc ' — - - ■ ■ - 


I nomination, took possession of tlis 
' archpriesthood of Uceda, for wlUcIi be 
was imprisoned by the arohbi.sho;' nr 
Toledo for six year.s. In 1480 he lui- 
appointed grand-vicar of Slguenra to 
Cardinal Jlendoza. Two ye;irs Inter 
X. took the Franciscan vows, and be- 
came confes.sor to Queen Is.abelln in 
1492. The queen appointed him areli- 
bishop of Toledo in 1495, and on her 
death he was appointed regent (IfiOGI 
tothemnd Queen .iD.nmin. Hefoiuidcd 
the University of .-Vlcahi de Ileimn- 
(c. 149S), organised the preparation 
of a new Polyglot lilble, called the 
Compintensian (1502-17). and did liH 
utmost to reform monasllo life. In 
1507 he became a cardinal, and in 
1509 led in person an oxpedilion 
against Oran in Africa. On the death 
of Ferdinand he again acted ns rtgenl 
(1516-17), and died at Koa on hls 
way to welcome the note king. 
Charles. See Gomez do t'aslro',s ]),■ 
llebits Gest is Fra ncisei X imenii {I ,'i 601. 
and Lives I)y Barrett (1813) anil 
Ulrich (1SS3). 

Xisuthros, sec Diri.von. 

Xochimilco, a tn. of .Mexico, 12 in. 
S.S.E. of the cajiital, with .\zteo re- 
niains. Pop. 11.000. 

X-R.ays, sec V.m-itm Tum;?. 
X-Rays in Medicine .and Surgery. 
The propcrtie,s of .X-ni.v.s as regani- 
by diiTerent snlHiaiin'- 
1 carl.v period In tlie study 
nomenon. applied to dl-- 


madoacoraple 

For text, see . , 

chant (Clarendon Press. 1900). iU.so | covering the eonditinn of the midi r 
consult J. B. Burj'*s Ancient Gree/e t Jyjnc structures of the hoiiy. Tha- 
Ilislorians, 1909. lau X-ray photograpii ma.v dl-i-lo-" a 

Xenotime, or Phosphate ol Yttria, a fracture, a dislocation, a foreign body 
mineral which crystallises in the I .such ns a bullet, a tumour, e.-dcnlni. 
tetragonal system, and Is fouud ntfetc. The opaeft.v of Iilsmuth salt-- (o 
Yttcrly in Sweden. 1 1 ho rays has led to their u( lll-al Ion In 

Xeres, sec. lEiiEZ DC l-y Pito.VTK/t.t. certain disorder of the allmenlar.v 
Xerxes, Iving of Persia (185-165 canal. Thus, if a do-e of IdMiiuth be 
n.o.l, bom about 519 n.c.. was the adinini.stered. the substanee ran be 
sonof” ■ ■■ '. ■ ’ ' “ -.Ifollowed on its course throuiTli tlie 

dimcli ■ ' dige.-tivo t.-aet. and the l■^l-lellre of 

n-rento , jnny olestructlon deinon-lrated. Tlie 

and witii this end in view he organised action of the rays on certain tl-sues 


a vast army, which he led across the 
Hellespont by mean.s of a bridge of 
boats (480). Another great feat of his 
was the construction of a canal 
through 3It. Atlios. He marched 
southwards witliout meeting ivslst- 
ance until he reached Thermopylm. 
where he defeated Leotiida.s and his 


hu.s led to many ther.ipeulli-al appll- 
e-itlons. Originating in injuries to 
X-ra.v worlters, re.-eareh on tlie-e 
lliic.shas now demonstrateil tlie iio— i- 
hiiitv of dr,stro.ving morlild eb-nients 
in tlie tissues by a measured iidminis- 
tnitlon of the rays. An Important 
adjunct to tlie praetlee is the con- 


handful of Spartans. He burnt Itrlvance known os Saliouramrs pas- 
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tilles. These consist of platino- Xyloidine, an explosive like gun- 
cyanide of barium, which changes cotton, which is prepared by the 
colour when a certain ‘ dose ’ of action of nitric acid on starch or 
X-rays has been administered. In woody fibre, 
this way such conditions as rodent Xylonite, see Celpui-oid. 
nicer, ringworm, strumous glands in • Xylophagida, a family of flies 
the neck, uterine fibroids, and other which suck the juices of plants and 
grotvths are cured or ameliorated. the sap of trees. 

■ Xylol, the commercial name given X Y Z Correspondence. President 
to xylene, which is obtained from Adams of the U.S.A. used this term 
coal-tar. Xylene, or dimethyl-ben- in the Congress reports for the letters 
zene, C«II»(CH 3 ), exists in ortho-, of Marshall, Pinckney, and Gerry, 
meta-, and para-modifications, and who were ambassadors to Talleyrand 
the tluee are similar in physical pro- in France, 
perties (boiling point C.). i 


Y 

Y has found its way into the alpha- j tury vessels of different tonnage and 
bets of W. Europe through the later ! varying rigs raced without systematic 
Latin alphabet. The sound of y, so ! handicapping, bnt as Y. clubs became 
familiar to the English at the begin- ] formed for tho purpose of promoting 
ning of words, as in i/es, young, yoke, I racing, the tendency towards building 
was repre.sented in Latin by a more i, ships witli a direct view to racing led 
which, however, when so used, re- 1 to the establishment of rules for de- 
ceived from the grammarians the dis- 1 tci’mining handicaps. The most pro- 
tlnctive name of i consonans. Our|mineut of British yachting clnbs 
modern editors have tor the most started as the Yacht Club in 1812, 
part substituted for it a j. Thu=, became the Royal Y’acht Club in 
iugum, or ratiier rvGVjt, which is now ; 1820, and has been styled the Royal 
UTitten jugum, commenced with a . Y'acht .Squadron since 1833. In 1875 
sound which is commonly held to, tho Y'acbt Racing Association was 
have been tho same with our initial y \ established to govern the conditions 
in yoke. The English have a habit of j of racing. The original method of 
expressing tho sound, though they do . handicapping was based on tonnage 
not uTito tho letter, whenever a long, only, a quantity arrived at by multi- 
u begins a word, as union, unity, -use- pljing the length by the square of 
ful; so that those who \\Tite an useful, the breadth. It was found that this 
coji/riranccinserta letterat theendof , condition favoured the building of 
the llr.st word which no one would i long narrow ves.sels with heavy keels, 
pronounce. In Anglo - Saxon the These vcs.sels, however, were not vory 
somid of a J/ was commonly repre- successful in racing foreign Ys. when 
sented by an e before a or o, and by an tho British stj'le of handicapping was 
i before e or u. In which cases the not adopted. A new rule in 1887 do- 
allied languages of Iceland, Denmark, termined tho rating by the factors of 
and Sweden for the most part employ length and sail area. The length being 
a j. measured at the water-line, designers 

Yablonoi, or Yablonovoi, a range of now aimed at building a dlsh-sbaped 
mountains in S.K. .Siberia, between vcs.sel with a largo amount of over- 
Transbaikalia and the Stanovoi Jits., bang at stem and stem, and rendered 
nearly 1000 m. m length. Jit. Sok- stable l)y a heavy keel, which dc- 
hondo (8050 ft.) is the highest peak, vcioped later into a long fin weighted 
Yacht, a steam or sailing vessel used at tho e.xtreraity with a heavy mass 
for pleasure or racing. From early of lead. Later rules have brought 
times men of exceptional wealth have more factors into the rating, and tho 
fitted up ve.ssels for their personal use, present international rule, accepted 
and gradually there have evolved by all important countries except tbe 
t}-)ies of sailing vessels and of steam- U.S..A., arrives at the rating by 
filuits of small or moderate size, dividing by 2 the length + breadth-f- 
furntshed with gear to a certain 1 girth -f 3 times the difference be- 
degree of luxuriousness compatible , tween tho maximum chain girth and 
with efficient handling, and capable the real girth -f ( of the square root 
of more than average .speed. In the of the sail area - freeboard. In 
case of sailing Y.s., tlie various struc- , racing, Y's. are given a timo-allow- 
lurcs adopted have been determined ' once for every metre of their rating 
hy Ihe exigencies of the rule.s con- ’ according to class, and this allowance 
trolling racing. Before tlie 19th cen- is adjusted to its actual time, all Ys. 
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being presumed to start when the I and sJdns. They number abnnt 

jtartmg gun in fired. ^Tho^startiiigj 30^.000 and are nomlnaUj- CiirbUra. 

.V, ^ 

'cni.=cL't 


an imaginarr one d^nm te- Yakmsl:7oTjX!rk: 1.' 
t^\Mn tooslioremark.s, orabuorand pror. in E. Siberia, having Yl... 
a mark. Five minutes after the on tlie W., the provinces of IrkutslT 
"'I'fiJJ.W'o Transbaikal, and Amur on tlio S ’ 


Is. begin to manteuvre for position. 

Tlie actual line must not bo cros.sed 
nntil the starting gun is fired five 
minutes later, or, if it is crossed, the 

Y. must reoro.ss according to sailing 1,533,100 sq. m. In ilio S E. is a 
rules. The saiiing rules are ver.v denscl.v ivooded plateau, in uhich 
stringent, and skilled judgment on abound vlld beasts of great coiniacr- 
the part of the helmsmen is as e.ssen- oiaj value on account of their fur. 
tial a factor in the success of a Y. ns The most important rivers are tlie 


Pnmorskaya or the ^Inritiine pro* 
vmcc on the E., and the Arctic OctMu 
on Hie N. It occupies nearlr one* 
tbirfl of Siberia, having an are.a of 


ns 

its sailing properties. Ice Y's. arc 
contrivances, cutter or yawl rigged, 
with the keel replaced by runners for 
sailing over ice. Steering is effected 
by means of a movable runner at the 
stem. Land Ya. are fitted on wheels, 
and rigged in the same manner as sea 
Ys. Tlie.v are usually of small size, 
and are adapted for sailing on a long 
stretch of level beach, where they 
attain a high speed. 

Yaj’navalkya, a Hindu sago who 
lived about the middle of the fourth 
century. He was responsible for a 


most important rivers an- Uie 
Lena and its affluents, the Oicnck, 
1 ana, and Indighirka. The climate in 
the N. reaches the extremes of cold, 
but in the S. crops of wheat, b.arlo.v, 
etc. are raised. Gold, silver, cojii'er, 
and other minerals are found. Pop. 
322,000. . 2. The cap. of the nhovc 
prov., situated on the R. Ldi.i. 
It was established ns a Cossack sta- 
tion in 1632. It is the scat of the 
governor, and has a stone cathedral, 
a monastery, hospital, and several 
schools. It is the centre for N. and E, 
Siberian trade in furs and fo.s.sll ivory. 


code of laivs which is not dissimilar Pop. 8209. 
to the laws of Jfancr, and is re- Yale, Elihu (ICCS-172I). a patron of 
garded by the Hindus as one of their YnJo University. HewnsbomntNew 


sacred books, 

Yak, Grunting Ox, or FocpJiaffus 
Orunniens, a largo Tibetan ox. 
which exists both in the wild and 
domesticated state. Two of its chief 


Haven, Connecticut, entered tlie ser- 

viceo 

and • • ■ . St, 

Gcoig • ■ gave. 

£800 . ... jinte 


characteristics arc the fringe of iongl school at New Haven, ami afU'n\ards 


pendulous hair along each flank and 
the huge whisk of liair at the end of 
the tall. In summer the coat is a 
deep rich brown; the horns are black, 
arge and strong. The distinction 
between ^vild and domesticated Vs. 


tho whole university wa-s called alter 
Idm. 

Yalo University, so named In 
honour of Elihu Vale, Govenior of 
Madra.s, who helped eonslderahly In 
it-s endowment, besides leaving 11 a 


is the grey hair on tho nostrils of J large sum of money; nns originally 


tlie former. They can live at very 
high altitudes, and tlio domesticated 
animal is used as a beast of burden 
and yields milk and meat. 

Yakoba, or Yakubu, a tn. of N. 
Nigeria, Africa. 140 m. S.E. of 
Kano. Manufactures cotton. Pop. 
50.000. 

Yakub Beg (1820-771, Sultan of 
Ka.sbgar. He defended Tashkent 
against the Russians in 1804, During 
the insurrection of tho Doungans 
against tlie Chinese ho made iumself 
master of Cliincso Turkestan, lie 
was defeated by the Chinese in 1870 
and as-sossinated by a servant. 

Yakuts, tho people who inlmbit the 
province of Y'akutsk, in Siheria. They 
are a northern brunch of tho Turkish 
race who camo into Siberia about the 
beginning of tlie 14th century. The 
Y.arett' -"•I'-'Ulve ueoplc, 

spendin, ' ' I”'*'' 

suit of lous 

tothcccu „ ' , 

sldcrahle trade rrith RueeIb in furs 


founded ns tlio collegiate school ii( 
Conncctlont at Sayhrook, n'lnovliig 
from thence to New Ilaven In 1717. 
It was not until 1887 that the leylsht- 
turo sanctioned its present name. 
There arc vn riou s facul ties n mi sell (loN, 

I besides a handsome library contain- 
ing about 000,000 volumes. Tho 
university i.s now attended by about 
3500 etuclcnts. 

Yalta, a ■wnteriiig-piace and soaport 
of tlio Crimen, Russia, in Taurida 
gov. Pop. 15,000. 

Yalu, a riv, wldch forms a bonmlary 
line between Korea and Manclinria. 
It rises in Patktu-i-nn. and nUer a 
course of 300 ni. einpUcs ».*•(>» Into 
Korea Bay, near Wl-Ju. It 1" na'dg- 
ablc for small raftsforHOm. Jtwns 
the scene of several skirmishes during 
the Russo-Japane.so IVar (1001). 

Yam, the cdlblo tulierous root ot 
many species of Dio.®eorea, and inneh 
grown in Iropleal countries, aliero 
they take the place of tin' jiotato. 
Sonic Bpecics yield tubers ot enor* 



Yama 6J 

moa? size. Ys. arc Komellmes growTi 
in Brifaiin, chiefly for the ornamental 
viiluc of the twining branches and 
v.'Wtc or yellovr' flowers. 

Yama, in Hindu mythology, the 
judge and ruler of the departed. He 
is represented of a green colour, \%ith 
red garments, crowned, four-armed, 
and Hitting on a buffalo. He bolds a 
club and noose, udth whieh the soul 
ts dra'iN'n from the deceased’s body. 
Y. had a tmn sister, Yami, and the 
two were thought to represent the 
first human pair. 

Yamagata, a tn. of Japan, 170 m. 
N.E. of Tokj-o. Pop. 42,234. 

Yanaon, a small piece of French 
territory in Madras, India. Area 
5 sq. m. Pop. 5000. 

Yanbu, or Yombo, a port of Arabia, 
on tlio lied Sea. Pop. 6000. 

Yang-tse-kiang, the greatest river 
of China. Its source is in tlio Tang-la 
Mts. of the Kuen-lun system in 
Central Tibet. It originates in a 
number of dashing ton'ents wliich 
are more than 10,000 ft. above the 
.sea-level. Under the name of the 
Kin-sha-kiang, it flows in an easterly 
direction througli the prov. of Yun- 
nan, and turning northwards forms 
part of the boundary line between 
that prov. and Szechuen. At this 
stage in its course it receives the 
waters of the Y’a-long-kiang from 
the N., and the HOng fs’an-krvang 
and K’i-kiang from the S. Having a 
tortuous course, bonding in an E.N.E. 
direction, it waters the provinces 
of Szechuen, Hupeh, Klangsi. Hu- 
nan, Nganliwei, Kiangsu, and finally 
emptie.s Itself into the Yellow Sea. 
Its chief tributaries in China which 
have not already been mentioned are 
the Min, T’o, Kin-ling, and Han from 
the N., and the Wu from the S. The 
total length is some 3000 m., of which 
1500 are navigable by native rafts. 
The area drained by the I’ang-tse is 
estimated at over 650,000 sq. m. 
'I’lie chief towns on its banks are ; 
Ku-chow, P’ing-shlu-hlen, Chung- 
Kiang, Hankow, Wu-ohang, Nanking, 
and Ching-Kiang. 

Yanina, see Janina. 

Yankee, a tenn now used in Europe 
for any one born in the U.S.A. Dur- 
ing the War of Independence it was 
derisively applied by British soldiers 
to the New Englanders. 

Yankee Doodle, tlic national air of 
America, was jirobably a British tune 
taken to America prior to the War of 
Independence. 'The words are by 
Dr. ifchuckburgli, a British medical 
olllcor. 

Yankton, co. scat of Y’ankton co., 
S. Dakota. U.S.A., the seat of an 
important college. Pop. (1010) 3787. 

Yapock (.Clieironectcs variegatus), a 
S. American marsupial about the 


1 Yarn 

size of a rat and with webbed hind 
feet, being aquatic in habit. 

Yard, a measure of length, equal- 
ling 3 ft., or 36 in., being the standard 
of English and American measures. 
The original measure of length was 
that of a ^ain of barleycorn — three 
dried grains placed end to end 
making 1 in. The length of the arm 
of King Hcniy I. was made the 
length of the vliia or ell, which 
answers to the modern yard. 

Yare, a river of Norfolk, England, 
which empties into the sea at Y’ar- 
mouth. Length 50 m. 

Yarkand, a walled citj' of Chinese 
Turkestan, very near the R. Yarkand, 
about 100 m. S.E. of Kashgar. It has 
many mosques, caravansaries, Mo- 
hammedan colleges and bazaars. 
Leather goods, silk, carpets, and felt 
are among its manufs., and trade is 
chiefly nith Russia and Kashmir. 
Pop. about 100,000. 

Yarkand Daria, a river of Chinese 
Turkestan, which rises in the Kara- 
koi-um Mts., and after a com-se of 
some 600 m. joins the Kashgar 
Daria, their united waters being 
known as tlio Tarim. 

Yarland, or Yard Land, an old Eng- 
lish measiue of land, varjing in dif- 
ferent parts of the country from 
15 to 20 acres. 

Yarmouth: 1. Or Great Yarmouth, 
a pari, and co. bor., watering-place, 
and port of Norfolk, England. 20 m. 
E. of Norwich. It has fine quays, a 
marine parade, and two piers. 'The 
fisheries are excellent, the chief fish 
caught being herrings, maokerel, 
cod, and white flsh. Pop. (1911) 
55,808. 2. A small seaport off the 

N.W. coast of the Isle of IVight, 
10 m. W. of Nenyiort, on the mouth 
of the Y'are. There is good yachting. 
Pop. 950. 3. The cap. of Yarmouth 
co.. Nova Scotia, Canada, on the Bay 
of Fundy. It has shiiibuilding yards, 
fisheries, and manufs. of machinery, 
boots, cotton goods, etc. Pop. (1911) 
8500. 

Yarmouth Roads, a roadstead in 
tile North Sea, off Norfolk, affording 
fairly safe anchorage. 

Yarn, spun fibres ready for being 
woven into cloth. When the fibres 
are simply twisted together, the 
material is known as single Y. 
Cotton Y. is counted by the number 
of single hanks of 840 yds. each in 
1 lb. (avoirdupois); thus, Y. nmning 
thirty such hanks to the lb. would be 
called thirty counts. Linen Y’s are of 
trvo kinds, line and tow. They are 
counted by the number of leas of 
300 yds. in 1 lb. Woollen Y. is soft, 
fluffy, and elastic. In the W. of Eng- 
land it Is counted by the number of 
hanks of 320 yds. In 1 lb., in some 
parts of Yorkshire by the number of 
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yards in 1 oz. ; each district, hen-- j editor of J'men Tnlk. and nrintci! a 
of coimtinfr.! personal artieic on Thackeray " vWrh 


Worsted Y. is smooth and stromr. It 
is counted by the number of hanks of 
560 yds. in 1 lb. Ket silk mnv be 
Organzine or Tram ; the former is 
more tuisted than the fatter, but 
• both are extremely strong. Spim silk 
is made from the silk set aside in 
the manufacture of fabries from the 
cocoons. Silk Ys. are counted by the 
weight of 1000 yds. in drams, or by 
the number of deniers in one hank, 
a denier being equal to lb. Ys. 
are folded for greater strength. 
Folded Ys. are counted according to 
the number of threads ; thus two 
sixties means that two threads of 
sixty hanks to the lb. were twisted 
together, the quotient, therefore, 
being thirty hanks to the lb. 

Yaroslav, or Jaroslav : 1 . A gov. of 
Central Russia, with an area of 
13,723 sq. m. It is cratered by the 
Volga and its tribs. the Jlologa and 
Shoksna. Flax and tobacco arc 
grown, but the crops of wheat and 
rye are poor. The chief manufs. arc 
chemicals, spirits, flour, and linen. 
Pop. 1,200,000. 2. The cap. of above 
gov., 160 m. N.E. of JIoscow. It has 
a beautiful cathedral (1215), and 
manufs. silk, bolls, tobacco, and 
while-lead. Pop. 72,000. 

Yarroll, William (1781-1856), an 
English naturalist, born at West- 
minster. He contributed articles to 
the jommals of the Llnneau and 
Zoological societies, of which he was 
a follow, and wrote a llxslnry of 


the noijlist resented, and which re- 
® from the 

Carrick Club and caused a breach 
between Thackeray and Dickens, 
^ter several jmirnallstic ventures, 
ho founded The II orJd in ]S 7.1 Ten 
years later he published his /kwl- 
lections and Experiences, 

Yates, Frederick Henry (1707-1.81'') 
an actor, cdticatod at Charterhouse. 
London, and went on the stage in 
ISIS. In the (ollowii\c year he plnved 
Kemble and Young in 
Othello at Covent Garden, at whieh 
theatre ho remained for six ve.arr 
He tlien went to the Adelphi, which 
he managed from 1S3G umn his death. 
He was at his best in the classic rOlC' 
of FalstalT and Shyloek. 

Yawl, sec Sails a.vp Itiuoi.vu. 
Yawning, an abnormal net of n- 
spiration. It consists of a long Inspim- 
tion, followed by a short expiration, 
the mouth, fauces, nnd glotti.s being 
kept open. It is an involuntan- act 
induced generally by fatigue, but is 
often due to imitation of another 
person ’.s Y. 

Yaws, or I'Tamha'sia , a tropica 
disease ohnrncteri.scd by (lie foriua- 
tion of red. raspberry-like tubcn-le.- 
upon thcface.toes.nnti gcnlial organs. 
It is an infectious disease, and chlellv 
affects young negroes, thougli white 
men may suffer from it. It |s ende- 
mic in the tropical parts of .Africa, in 
Ceylon. Knsl and West Indies, nnd 
many of the Pacille islands. The 


British fishes (1835-36) and /fisfory i treatment con-sitts of ab-oluteclennli 


of British Birds (1830-13). 

Yarrow, or Milfoil (.Achillea mille- 
folium), n common wayside plant 
(order Coraposita;). 

Yarrow Water, a small river of 
Scotland, which rises at Yarrow 
Clough in Selkirkshire, and llowing 
through lochs Lowes and St. JIary, 
enters the Ettrick 2 m. above 


ness, together with the application o( 
antiseptic lotions. 

Yazoo City, the cap. of Yazoo ro.. 
Mississippi. U.S.A.. 12 in. M.N.K. o( 
Vicksburg. Pop. (lUl(l) nii'li. 

Ycadon, a tn. of Vork-hlie, In W. 
Riding. -I in. S. of Otle.v. with woollen 
mnnufncture.s. Pop. (IPI 1)7412. 
Year. Tiiei-e iiii' tiiree kinds of Y. 
Selkirk. Its praises have been sung That most usuaJIv employed |s tlie 
by many Scottish poets ns well ns byjsofor. tropical, or eeininnctiot Y. Thl- 


Wordsworth. 

Yass, a tn. of Now South Wales, on 
the R. Y'ass, in the Y'nss Plains, willi 
deposits of gold and silver iu the 
neighbourhood. Pop. 2500. 

Yass- Canberra, n locality in New 
South Wales, Australia, the proiio.sed 
site of the Federal capital of the 
Commonwealth, lies about 150 ni. 
S.W. of Sydney; 800 sq. m. being 
acquired in 1911. 

Yapy.^scc jASsy. , eo-.n4,.n 

Henry 
■ ecu an i 
!. He 
Bail!/ j 

i , ■ ■ levcral 

plays and novels. In 1858 ne was 


is tho period intervening betueen a 
I position of tho sun and the oecurn-mv 
I of the next Identical I'osilioii. after 
Its cycle of a.secnt and ilc.n'cnt on the 
meridian. This is conveniently taken 
from equinox to equinox, when the 
sun is vertical nt the equator, or, in 
reckoned in the cidondar. from wlnti-r 
soLlico to winter soWlee. 'file iio-l- 
tion of the sun I.- determined by tin- 
revolution of the earth in Its orbit 
and by the iiudlnation of Kk nxb. 
Tho change in Inclination p-.nlllng 
ill the pivccs-lon of tin- eqninoxe- 
(q.r.) causes the .sun to nppear in tin- 
sanio position earlier by 20 min'., tb'iii 
If the observation were made on n 
star. Tho latter gives the true iierlod 
of revolution or sidrrral Y., but ns the 
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seasons depend on the sun’s porftion, position. Tbc Julian cycle consists oi 
it is more convenient to use the 7980 vrs. of 3G51 dys.; its starting 
tropical Y. tor overy-day purpo.ses, point is Jan. 1, 4713 b.c., Jan. 1, 
the former being more usual for 1 A.D., being . I. E. 4714. The Julian 
astronomical calculations. The Ys. are u.sed in astronomy as har- 
sidereal Y. is 365 dys, G hrs. 9 mins, montsing different chronological sy.s- 
9 .secs.; the tropical, 365 dys. 5 hrs. terns. Jewish Ys. are arranged in 
48 mins. 46 secs. The anoTnaltsfic Y. is cycles of 19; the ‘ cmbolLsmic ’ Ys. 
reckoned from perihelion to peri- the 3rd, Cth, 8th, 11th, 14th, 17th, 
helion, and as the line of ap.5ides iq.v.) and ISth have 13, the others _ 12 
moves constantly slowly ea.stwards, months each. 

the length is greater by 4} mins.. Yeast, or Saccharomyces, an or- 
bcing 365 dys. 6 hrs. 13 mins. 48 secs, ganic compound consists of rounded. 
This Is tised a.=tronomically in cal- almost transparent cells, which bud 
dilations on perturbations. 'The and multiply when placed in certain 
measurement of time over e.v- sugar solutions containing small 
tended periods in ancient time.s, or quantities of mineml sub.stances. 
amongbarbarorispcoplcs, wasusually Alcoholic fermentation Is brought 
based on sea.sonal activity, but re- about by its action, wliich proceed-S 
ligious observances soon introduced best at a temperature of from 5’-30’ 
more accurate method.^, which de- C. See Brewing — Fcrmenialion, 
pended on the more easily recognised Enzymes, and FERf.iBNT.YnoN. 
changes in the phases of the moon. Yeats, William Butler (6. 1865), 
Lunar changes are, however, incom- a poet and critic, a native of Dublin, 
mensurable with the tropical Y., and Y. studied painting for a while at the 
it was usual to have a It ' ' ' ‘ — ’ of art there, but soon realised 

with aiTarigement for ■ ils true bent was for literature, 

days or months to keep unce then ho ha.s published 

place. The ;^Iohommedan reckoning numerous boolcs of verse, notably 
IS still lunar, the Y, having 12 lunar The Wanderings of Oisin, 1889; The 
montlis, and contain.s alternately 354 Wind among (he Heeds, 1899; and 
and 358 days. This gives a gain of Poems, 1899; while ho ha.s also edited 
1 in 33 and cau.sc.s the seasons con- the writings of Blake, and ha.s issued 
tinually to fall in different months, a volume of pure essays. Ideas of 
The ilelonie cycle, discovered by Good and Evil, 1903, Ilis activities 
Metou about 433 n.r., among the have also been given to lecturing, 
Grcek.s, reckoned from now moon both in England and America, while 
to new moon, and contained 235 he was among those instrumental in 
synodic months, approvirnately 19 foundingthcLiteraryTheatreinDnb- 
y cars of 365} dys. This cycle still rc- lin, and subsequently he has been 
mains in the Golden Fumher, which closely associated therewith. His best 
is found by adding 1 to the date num- work is essentially Irish, reflecting just 
ber and dividing by 19 , the remainder tliatwlstful. pensive tcmpercharacter- 
bcing the required number; if 0, it is i-sing the old Celtic bards of whom Y". 
considered 19. Tl’C CaUivlic cycle is an avowed disciple, 
takes account of leap Y’s., and con- Yecla, a tn. of Murcia, Spain, in a 
■sists of 4 Jletoiiic cycles or 7G yrs. vine and fruit-growing district. Pop. 
In the year 45 n.c. Julius Ca:-.=ar. ivith I 19,000. 
the help of Sosigenes, reformed the Yedo, «ec Tokyo. 
calendar, and introduced the hissex- j Yegorievsk, a tn. of Russia, in F,ya- 
tilc Y’., or leap Y’'., the slvth day before j zan gov. Pop. 24,000. 
the kalends of llarch being counted; Yeisk, a seaport on the Sea of Azov, 
twice. The previous Y. was made ' Kuban province, Russia. Exports 
445 dys. long and was known as the Y'. grain. Pop. 42.000. 
of confusion. The Y. being approxi- Yeizan, a Japanese arti-t. He ap- 
uiately 365} dys., and only 365 pears to have lived early in the nine- 
being counted, an odd day is added tec-nth century, and to have begun 
ev(;ry four Y's. to compensate; these life a.s a maker of artificial flowers, 
are leap Ys. Tliis, however, over- Afterwards he worked a designer of 
eoinpensate.s, and to allow for that curinomo, these being virtually the 
ceuturj- date ntmibers are only leap Christmas cards of old Japan, but 
Y's. if divisible by 400. The /ic/fftoua 1 anon lie gave his energies to wood- 
Y'., u.=cd in the reduction of star cuts done in emulation of Utamaro, 
places, liegius at tlie moment when 1 Y'. wa-s a master of composition, even 
the sun’s rne.au longitude is 280’, I the bare spaces in hi- prints appearing 
which always occurs some time | cssentialtotlieeurytlimyofthedesign. 
during Dec. 31; the star catalogue! Yekaterina, the naval base of Aiex- 
takes no account of aberration or j androvsk, on the Arctic Ocean, in the 
the irregular motion of the celestial . gov. of iVrchangel. It has a fine liar- 
poie, and the reduction is necessary 1 hour, wliich Is always ice free, 
to give apparent instead of mean . Yekaterinburg, see EK.tTERlNnt.tRC. 



Yekaterinodar 

Yekaterinodar, or Ekaterinodar, the 
irap. of Kuban prov., Russia, on the 
Kuban, Tvith extensive trade in fioiu’ 
and com. Pop. 70.000. 

Yekaterino-Nibolsk, a to^vnship In 
the Amur prov., Siberia, on the Amur. 

Yekaterinoslav.sce Ek,vterinosi:jiv. 

Yelatma, or Jeletma, a tn. of Tam- 
bov, Russia; manufactures farm tools. 

Pop. 9000. 

Yelisavetgrad, see Elizabeterad. 

Yelisavetpol, or Elisabetpol: (i; ‘ 

gov. in Transcaucasia, Russia, • ■ . . . 

tending from the Caucasus to ■ 

borders of Persia, It is watered ny i jiieasures to onuiauny cjirneu oui in 


Yellowstone 

to the mosquito SCeaomuia fusciein, 
which was suggested by Dr. C. Fiiilav 
of Havana in ISSl. Major W. C. 
Gorgas of the U.S.A. carried out 
thorough tests in 1901. T!ie.so were 
ba.scd on the provention of breeding 
by the mosquito, by keeping all ivater 
vessels mosquito proof and covering 
puddles and stagnant tvatcr with oli ; 
drainagjj and sanitation were thnr. 
ouglily inspected and improved uith 


the Kur and the Aras. The southern 
region is very mountainou-s, and in the 
B. lie the steppes. The chief products 
of the soil are liquorice, mulberry 
vine, and various crops. There are 
copper mines, silk works, breweries, 
etc. Area 16,721 sq. m. Pop. about 
1,100,000, composed oluefly of Ar- 
menians and Tartars. (2) Cap. of 
above gov. It has many mosques, 
and its old fortifications still stand. 
Pop. 38,000. 

Yell, a gneisslc island, second in 
size, of the Shetlands. Area SO sq. m. 
Chief occupation is fishing. Pop. 
(1011) 2348. 

Yellala Falls, the cataracts on the 
Congo, near Vivi, 110 m. from Its 
mouth. 

Yellow Bird, the name for two 
N. American birds, Chrvsomitnis 
irislis, goldfinch or thistle bird, and 
Dendroica (estiva, yellow poll warbler. 

Yellow Fever, or Yellow Jack, la on 
endemic fever occurring in tropical 
and subtropical regions except where 
rainfall is deflolent; the region round 
the Gulf of Guinea and tlio Caribbean 
Sea are the noted areas and include 
the W. Indies. It has spread as an 
epidemic further northward Into the 
U.S.A. With the usual rise of temper- 
ture, vomiting and rigor ore found 
after an incubation period usually of 


the Panama Canal zone have com- 
pletely confirmed tlio efficacy of the 
methods. 

Yello w Hammer, or Yellow Bunting 
(Embcriea Cilrinclla). a common 
British bunting about 7 in. long, with 
a yellow bead streaked with bromi, 
and a slightly forked tail. The nest 
is built on the ground, and contain.' 
five eggs. It feeds largely on in-eots, 
but fruit and grain are also eaten. 
Yellow Pigments, see Pjo.me.vts. 
Yellow River, or Hoang-Ho, a riv. 
of Chinn, which rises on the Odon- 
tala plain,. in tlio territory of Kukn- 
nor, Tibet. After an extremely tor- 
tuous course, it cro.sses the Clilnc.'c 
province of ICnnsu, flows Into ^fon■ 
golia, and then turns nlmo't at right 
angles eastward Into Shansi. It 
separates Shensi from Shansi passes 
through Ho-nan, and flows Into the 
Gulf of Pechill. The most Important 
toiniB on Its banks are Lun-Chowand 
K'al-fung, and its chief tributarie.' 
nro tlio \vcl-hD coming from tlie tV.. 
and the Ta-tiing-lni from the N. The 
river has come to be laiown ns ' Clilnu's 
sorrow ’ on account of Its tendency to 
burst Its banks and to change its 
course. Foniierly its mouth iias in 
the Yellow Sea. Its dnni.s and dyke' 
date from very early times. The 
Y. R. is the second longe.st in China. 


from one to four days. This lu slight i anil lias a length of atMint 2506 ni. 
cases is the whole course. Jaundice | Yellow Sea (Honng-Hni. orHwnng- 
and hcemorrhage arc prominent symp - 1 Hai). a large gulf of ttie I’aclfle Ocean, 
toms, and ns a rule a complete and 1 its length being about 620 ni., and it' 


Berioas reaction sets in after the first 
stage. Hremorrhago becomes very 
prominent, stools and vomit being 
both affected. Both skin and kidneys 
cxliibit hmmorrhngo, and It i.s also 
common from the gums; the urine 
also contains excessive albumen. The 


and enemata are aduuiiwteieu in a 
nutritious form, while the hciirt Is 
stimulated by tonics. Oil® attack 
usually gives immunity; the negro Is 
very little susceptible. Although the 
specific poison has not been dis- 
covered, the cause has been traced 


greatest wldlh 480 ni. It Is (llvldi d 

into the gill’ 'T T’ ■ 1 

Pechill, am 
Islands. II 
liuvc been 

mud enrriet ■ , ■ 

n rIv of tlic G.S.A., 

: ■ . Mt/j. ot N.W. 

■ . tliniugh the 

yellowstonc N'ntloiial Park, enuring 
Ycllowstono Bake at an elevation of 
7740 ft. above the level of tlie sea. It 
pours down the two e.(L'C.id< s known 
os the Upper and Bower Polls, niid 
then passes' tlirough a bcantiful gorge 
calletl tho Grand (.'oilon. It loins llie 
Hffi-souri R. from tlie N.E. at Iltirford. 
Its chief tributaries nro the Big Horn. 
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Powder, and Rosebud. Total length 
1000 m., ot which nearly 800 arc navi- 
gable, 

Yellowstone National Park, U.S.A., 
occupies part ol the territoriea ol 
Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho, and 
lies between 44° 8' and 45° G' N. lat. 
It is less a park than a series of parks 
formed by different valieys on the 
two sides of the Piockies. bs subject 
to great extremes of climate, often 
freezing at night after scorching days. 
The whole region is of geologically 
recent volcanic origin, and the 
geysers are still active and famous. 
They are said to number over 10,000, 
the largest being the Excelsior. The 
highest peaks in the park arc the 
Washburn, Chittenden, Langford, 
Doane, Stevenson, Turret, Sheridan, 
Electric, Baronet, and Norris Mts. 
The chief lakes are the Four Cantons, 
Lewis, Heart, and Shoshone. The 
Yellowstone is the chief river. The 
whole region is one of wild and varied 
beauty and of all sorts of curious 
thermal phenomena. Tlie first white 
to attempt an exploration of the 
region was a trapper named Coulter, 
who In 1805 traver.sod a part of this 
district. His tales were disbelieved, 
but were confirmcd-ttiirty years later 
by the discoveries of Bridger. In 1870 
the first official survey was made, 
and in 1871 Hayden’s famous ex- 
pedition reyealed the glories of the 
Yellowstone district. See Hayden’s 
. Reports, 1872, etc. 

Yellow Wood, a name given to vari- 
ous tree.s, principally Cladraslts tine- 
ioria, a small leguminous tree, some- 
times grown in gardens for its spikes 
of wliite flowers. 

Yemen, a region in S.W. Arabia, 
bounded on the K. by Hejaz and 
Nejd, on the E. by Hadramaut, on 
the S. by the Gulf of Aden, and on the 
W. by the Red Sea. It is divided 
into the four vilayets of Sana, Tais, 
.(Vsiro, and Hodeida, and has an 
area of about 73,000 sg. m. Pop. 
(estimated) 750,000. 

Ycnikale, see Knncii or Keutch. 

Yenisei, a river of Siberia (3000 m. 
long). Rises in Mongolia, and flows 
W. us far as the Russian border, and 
then N. to the Arctic Ocean. Area of 
basin about 1,000.000 sq. m. Drains 
the regions of Yeniseisk and S. 
Irlnitsk. Chief tributary the Angara. 
The chief town on its banks Ls 'x'eni- 
Holsk, the old cap. of the province. The 
river Is verj’ broad, and spreads out 
into a large estuary irith several wide 
mouths. It is navigable in summer 
for 1500 m. 

Yeniseisk; 1. A large province of 
Siberia, between Yakutsk on the E. 
and Tomsk on the W. Area 921,295 
sq. m. Slopes from S. to N. Is drained 
by the R. Yenisei, 'fhe pop. of the 
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warmer slopes in the S. grow grain 
and rear cattle ; those of the N. fish 
and hunt. Area 981,607 sq. m. Pop. 
800,000. 2. A tn. on the Yenisei, 

formerly cap. of foregoing. Has a con- 
siderable fur trade, and a flourishing 
market ; a custom-house, an arsenal, 
and four churches. Circumference 
of walls, 3 m. Pop. 13.000. 

Yeola, a tn. of the Nazik dist., 
Bombay, India, svith sUk thread and 
cloth manufactures, and gold and 
silver wire-drawing. Pop. 17,000. 

Yeoman was anciently a forty- 
shilling freeholder, and as such quali- 
fied to vote and serve on juries. In 
more modem times it meant a farmer 
who cultivated his own freehold. 

Yeomanry, volunteer cavalry 
forces organised in almost every 
covmty during the period following 
the French Revolution, a time when 
the danger of invasion was cou^ldered 
i mmin ent. Since 1908 the whole Y. 
force has been absorbed into the 
cavalry section of the territorial 
force. 

Yeomen of the Guard, an ancient 
royal bodyguard employed on state 
occasions as part of the sovereign’s 
retinue. It was founded by Henrj' 
VII. and its members still retain the 
costume of the period of their found- 
ation. It Ls formed of old soldiers of 
fine appearance and numbers 100 men. 
The vulgar name Beef-Eaters, by 
which the Y. of the G. are known, has 
no reference to the diet particularly 
favoured by them, but is a corruption 
of buffetiers, a name given them be- 
cause they were stationed in state 
banquets at the buffet or sideboard. 

Yeovil, a municipal bor. and 
market tn. of Somersetshire, Eng- 
land, on the R. Yeo. The church of 
St. John the Baptist Ls a fine cruci- 
form structure with a 15th century 
tower. Y. is noted for its manuf. of 
gloves. Pop. (1911) 13,760. 

Yerkes, Charles Tyson (1837-1905). 
a native of Philadelphia. He started 
business as a stockbroker at the 
age of twenty-one with remarkable 
success, and about 1873 bec.ame con- 
nected with a tramway entertirLse in 
Philadelphia, which he developed 
with great profit. A few years later he 
settled in Chicago, and there installed 
a tramway system which realised 
him a very considerable fortune. Y. 
also founded the Y'erkes Observa- 
tory at Lake Geneva, and while resi- 
dent in London, from 1901, devoted 
himself to improving the means of 
transit in and around the metropolis. 
He was associated with numerous 
tube and other railway undertakings, 
and had managing control of the 
District system, which he electrified. 

Yessel, see Lissel. 

Yessentuki, a vU. of Asiatic Russia 
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• W. of Pratigorsk; noted for its alfca- 
iino ^rings containing iodino and 
bromine. 

Yelholm, a vil. of Eoxbnrglishire 
Scotland, on Bomnont Water, 7i m 
from Kelso. Pop. (1911) 755. ' ' 

Yew, or Taxus baccata, a British 
evergreen tree, with linear leatheiw 
leaves and dioecious flowers, followed 
by bright rose-red cup-shaped fruits 
or arils. The tree attains a very great 
age; its wood is hard and close grained 
but splits readily. It was formerly 
used for making long - bows. Its 
leaves and seeds, but not the fleshy 
part of the fruit, are poisonous. It is( 


Yola 


wliich drops honey, sit an rocle a 
squirrel, and four stags. .\t the root 
lies tlie serpent, NitlihOggr, gnawing 
It, while the squirrel, liatatOskr, nun 
up and down to sow .strife betwre;! 
the o.ngle at the top and the serpent. 

Yiddish (Gcr. Judisch, .leaishl, a 
pol.vglot jargon, used for intcreom- 
muuication among the .Tew.s. It 1« 
really a corrupt form of Hebrew, and 
prevails in the East End of Eondon, 
where two daily jiapers, the Jarifh 
Express and the Jcicish JounxnU eaeli 
one half-penny, are published in this 
dialect. Y. is also commonly spoken 
In Central Europe See Jinx Griln- 


used medicinally in India but not ini baum, Yuldish Chreslonmlhv. .and 
" ' ^icncT, The Ilisiorii of Yiddish IMcra- 

litre in the fiincleenlh Centnru. 

Ymuiden, or Ijnmiden, a se.aport 
of Holland in the prov. of N. Holland. 
6 m. from Haarlem. It stands at the 
! end of the Xorth Sea Canal, by which 
1 it is connected with Amsterdam. ThU 
canal, which is one of the most im- 
portant watenvays of Holland for 
transmarine tralllc, rrns ividened and 
made deeper in 1011. Pop. 2590. 

Yo-chow, a city in the jirov. of 
Hunan, Cliina, at the outlet of Tung- 
ting lake. It i.s a dopfit for native 
products destined for e.vpoit and for 
foreign goods on their tvny inland. 
Pop. 20,000, 

Yoga, the fourth of the si.v systems 
of Hindu philosophy, oominonly re- 
garded ns a theistic doveloinnent of 
the .Snnkliya, directly acknowledg- 
ing Ishvara, or a supremo being. Its 
alleged author is Patanjali. and its 
aim is to teach the means by \rhleh 
the human soul may attain eom- 
plctc union with the Supreme Soul. 

Yohkaichi, a tn. of Japan, 50 m. E. 
of Kyoto. It is one of the thirly-Ihri'e 
ports of Japan which are places of 
call for foreign steamers. It wn.s 
opened in 1899. Pop. about JO.nnO. 

Yokohama, a seaport of Jnpan on 
Tokyo Bay in tho Is. of Honslilu. It 
has a good and commodious imrlionr, 
with a pier 2000 ft. long, but great 


Britain. 

Yezd, a tn. of Persia, 1G5 m. E.S.E. 
of Ispahan, the centre of the silk 
industry of Persia. Y. contains 
eighteen mosques, one of which, the 
Masjed i Yama, dates back to 1119 . 
Pop. 45,000. 

Yezidis, or Shemsieh Kurds, a re 
ligious sect whose chief settlement is 
in the Sinjar hills, N. of tho Meso- 
potamian plain. They are also found 
on the Van and Erzerum plateaux, 
in Persia, and in Transcaucasia, 
near tho 15. bank of Lake Gokcha. 
They hold beliefs derived from JIo- 
hammedan and various other sources, 
and are commonly called ‘ Devil 
Worshippers.’ Their supreme being 
is Satan, whom they worship in the 
form of a peacock, and their great 
saint Sheikh Adi, whom they pro- 
tend wrote a codo of dootrhio, the so 
called Aswad, or ‘ Black ’ Book. Tho 
Y. are far superior morally to their 
Nestorian or Gregorian, Shiah, or 
Sunnite neighbours. They are i)cr- 
feotly honest, showing a Borupulou,s 
regard for the property of others. 
They are also oxtromoly courteous 
to strangers, kind to each other, 
faithful to the marriage vow, and of 
industrious habits. 

Yezo, Yesso, Ezo, or Hokkaido, the 
largest of tho islands of Japan. 
Honshiu lies to the S., and Saghalicn 


to the N. Area 3C,2S9 sq. m. The lie; Improvements were begun In 1912. 
of the mountains is from N. to S.. which are to bp completed In 1918. 
there being many volcanoes. They, In 1S59 took the place of Knua- 
island is partly of volcanic origin. It gawa, which wn.s first nppoltileil ns 

has many good harbours. Tho N. is tho treaty imrt on tho W . bIiIo of 

fertile, producing wheat, rice, and; Tokyo Bay, tho change being maile 
timber. Gold and silver are mined, j partly for riolitlcal rensoii.s, imrll.v be- 
The primitivo Alnos have been Bon>e(cnu.‘e of tlie better nnelionigo at i. 

■■ are dying; Since then tho tow-n has grown 

' .tap.-mesci rapidly and has consideratile tnob'. 

iTlio chief Import.-) are rottoiis, 
mytho- ' woollens, nictals, sugar, and pel re- 
inels lo-'lcura: tho chief exports silk, t'-a, 
getiier heaven, earth, and hell. Its I copper, and coal. 1 oi>. -'j-fi-;- , 

roots run in three directions : one to. Yokosuka, a 
the Asa gods in heaven, one to theistation of Japan on ■‘'1**',? -‘n oV,\ ' 
frost giants, and the thkd to tho under S.V . of \ okobamn. 1 '.’j’-A - . 

world Under each root is a fountain Yola, a tn. ami jiroj . In N. ^-l-^tia. 
of wnderfM virtue.". In the tree, I Africa. The latter has an an-a of 
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10,000 sq. m. and an e?tiinat«(i popn- ; 
lation of 200,500. The chief crop= are ' 
cotton, rice, and tobacco. Tr^e toivn ■ 
on the E. Benoe is the capital of the : 
proTicce, and -Tas fonnded by the* 
Fcia conqueror, Adama, about the ' 
middle of the ISth oeatury. > 

Yoneiawa, a tn. of Japan, Hon- 
shiu, 03 ra. from Xiiaata. Pop. . 
.25A?0. 

Yonge, Charles Ehihe 
reqins professor of modem history, 
and Enclish literatiire in Queen’s 
CoHeife. Belfast; bom at Eton. He i 
u-as at fim occupied by literary vrofk ■ 
inhondon, but in ISOC sras appointed 
to the aboTe-named chair vrhieh he 
held till his death. Among his many 
ivort? are : jdn Enolixh-GruJ: t^xiexm; 
A Laiin Orerm-mar; A Hvifrry of Eno - , 
land from the Eafliod Timtr. to fAe 
Pwx. of ParU ; Pardlld Lives of 
Anaienl and Modem Heroes, of 
Epaminondas and Gusfacits Addipfciie, i 
PhUxp of Macedon, and Frederiel: f},e 
Orrat; An edition of ‘ Virvd ' vrilh ; 
L'cfes; A History of Me British .Varyj 
/fwn the Earliest Perirjd to (he Present 
Time; History of France vnder the 
Bmrisms; The Constitutional His- 
fon/ of England from ipos-iifo ; Our 
Oreef Haral CommarAers. 

Yonge. Charlotte Mary (1523-1001 ), 
a noTC'list, bom at Otterhoume. She 
puhUshed various historical tvorhs, a 
hj^l: on ChiTisiian Kam'ji, a Life of . 
Bishop Paiteson, and a monograph of • 
Hannah Mare; but she is chieay re- 
me.'nbcred a.s the author of The Heir 
of BrAdyffe, svhlch she published in 
her thirtieth year. The Vaisy Chain, 
and Modem Broods, all of which vrere 
extremely poxjular. 

Yoni, see Lixojt Pcrj.s. 

Yonkers, a city of Westchester co., . 
hew T'orli,, U.S.A., on the Hudson 
X. of and adjoining X'ew York 
City. It i= a grea-t manufacturing 
to-.ru. and iiroduces carpets and rugs, 
and fotindiy and machine~hox> j,ro- 
ducts, be=jde= confegtionerv, furni- 
ture, and hats. Pop. (1910) 72,S03. 

Yonne. an agricsiltural dept, of 
O-'Titral France, with an area of 
-j02 sq. m. It belong? to the basins 
of the Seine and the Loire, chieily the 
former, and has a temperate climate, 
egeept in Morran, where the extremes 
o. heat and cold are greater, and where 
the rainfall is most abundant. t^Tieat 
and oats are the chief cereals, and the 
vine covers about C per cent, of the 
mriaee. Cap., .-tuxerre. Pop. 303.5:3. 

Yorck (or York) von V/artenturg, 
Johann David Ludwig, Graf fI750- 
‘ tSO). an ofScer in the Prussian army, 
oL-giiired for insiibordination (1775) ; 
he served in Holland for a time, re- 
turmeg to IgTisr-ia in 17SG. Y. won 
.righction in the Polish campaign 
(I < 05), and commanded the Prussian 
XU 
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troops of Xapoleon’s ‘ Grande Armee ’ 
fl?12). After Prussia’s withdrawal 
from the Preach cause, he fought at 
Dannekow, Wartenhurg. Moekem, 
Leipzig, I-Iontmiran, and Laon {1S13- 
11), and was createu Seld-mars'hal 
(1521). See Droy^en, Zsircn f lOth ed. 
1SS9>; W. von Toss. ‘York’ in 
Erzieher des j/renszisden Heeres, iv., 
1900. 

York, a city and l>orough of Eng- 
land, cap. of Y-orkshire, seat of an 
archbishopric, on E. Ouse, 175 m. 
X.X.W. of London. Was a British 
and a Eoman city, being known to 
the Eomans as Eboracum. Constan- 
tine the Great wa= probably bom 
there. Has always held a high posi- 
tion among English towns, and con- 
tains many historic hnildings, in- 
cluding the 31inner, founded G2C; the 
present nave was built in 1291. 
and this cathedral is the finest Gothic- 
bunding in the world ; the churches 
of St. 3Iichae!-le-Eelfry and St. 3Iar- 
tin’s in the I.afe Perpendicular style, 
the ancient Guildhall, etc. The pros- 
perity of Y. has declined in com- 
parison -with that of other towns, but 
it remains an i.mportant residc-ntial 
and ecclesia-stical centre. There are a 
few unimportant manefs., and a still 
flourishing market. Pop.(1911)i2.297. 

York: I. A city and co. ssat of 
York CO., Pennsylvania, U-S.A., on 
the Condoms Creek, 25 m. from 
Harrisburg. It has manufs. of 
foundry and machine shop products, 
tobacco, silk goods, food products, 
confectionery, shirts, and patent 
medicines, and is the trade centre 
for a rich agricultural region. Pop. 
(1910) 44,750. 2. A municipal tn. of 
■Western Australia, 77 m. E. of Perth. 
It is situated 550 ft. above sea -level 
in a district which is the principal 
source of the sandal-wood supply. 
Pop. .3000. 3. A river in Virginia, 

U-S—t., formed by the coriflucnce of 
the Pamunkey and 3Iatta7>ony Rs. 
It is the tidal estuary of the rivers 
which begins at We.st Point and flows 
S.E. to Chesapeake Say. 

York, Cardinal, see .5Tcr.urr, or 
.'TtrWAKT, Hexet Bexedict 3IaBia 
CtJgrEX-T. 

York, House of, a branch of the 
English royal dynasty of Plantageaet, 
descended from Lionel. Duke of 
Clarence, third son of Edward HE, 
and Edmund, Duke of York, fifth son 
of Edward ITL The head of the house 
was Eichard, DuJte of York, who -was 
killed in the battle of Wakefield. I4C0. 
His sons, Edward IV. and PJehard 
IlL, and grandson, Edward V., were 
langs of England, 1461-55. The 
descendants of Edward IV. ’s brotber 
(Duke of Ciarence) and sister (Eliza- 
beth) became claimants after 1455. 
The last serious claimant was Richard 
U 2 
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de la Pole (d. 1525). The title, Duke 
of York, is now eenerallr borne by 
the second son of the reigning mon- 
arch. Henry VIII. and Cliarlos I. 
both held the title previous to the 
death of their ■ elder brothers, and 
James II. also was Duke of York 
before his accession to tho throne, ns 
was his present majesty, King George 

V. , before he became ftince of Wales. 

Yorke, Philip, see Hardwickc, 

Phiup Yorke, first Eam, of. 

York Plays, see WmACtE Plat. 

Yorkshire, a N.E. maritime co. of 
England; bounded on the K. by Dur- 
ham, S. by the shires of Nottingham 
and Derby, B. by the North Sea, and 

W. by Lancasliire. It is tlie largest 

county in England, and is divided 
into three Ridings, N., E., and W., 
each forming a separate administra- 
tive county. The coast-lino is fairly 
oven uith cliffs of an average height ; 
the largest indentation is that formed 
by the mouth of tho Humber, others 
being Bridlington, Filey, and Robin 
Hood bays. At Boulby the cliffs 
reach a great height (GOG ft.), and 
again at Flamborough Head : Spurn 
Head at tho mouth of tho Humber 
being the other principal headland. 
The surface of tho county is varied, 
being mountainous and moorland in 
the N., wliilc tho centre is a vast 
plain; in the N. also are beautiful 
valleys or dales. In tho N.W. Is tho 
Pennine Range, reaching an elevation 
of 2414 ft. at Whernsido ; in tho N.E. 
aro the (Ilovcland and Hamilton Hills, 
and in tlio E. are tlio Wolds. Tho 
principal rivers aro tho Ouse (which 
with tho Trent forms tho estuary of 
tlie Humber, and is Itself formed by 
the junction of tho Swalo and tho Ure) 
and its tributaries tho Wharfe, Aire, ] 
Colder and Don, with tho Derwent 
on tho E. In the N. is tho R. Tecs, 
and in tho W. tho Kibble. Tho prin- 
cipal dales arc Teesdale, Wcnsloy- 
dale, and Airedale. On tho coast aro 
a number of well-known watering- 
places, of wliicli the most Important 
aro Scarborough, Whitby, Filey, and 
Saltbum-by-thc-Sea. Scarborough Is 
famous for its spa, ns Is also Harro- 
gate, and there aro mineral springs at 
several other places. Y. possesses 
valuable coalilclds in the W. Riding, 
iron ore is obtained in largo nuantl- 
tfes (about 2,500,000 tons of pig-iron 
being obtained in tho Cleveland 
district yearly), and lead, slates, lime- 
stone, av! flreriiy arealso 

worked. Tiw ili.liv;- I- i!.o great 
agriculiura! i'.:-';-;:-;. O.i'-'i.iid barley 
are tho main crops, with turnips and 
swedes; flax and liquorice ore also 
grown. Sheep farming Is carried on 
largely in tho N. and W. Ridings, and 
tho latter is famed for its cattle. Pigs 
arc kept in large numbers, b.acon 
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being a speciality. Dairv farming 
flourishes, cheese making' being an 
important branch, and hunters and 
carriage horses aro bred. The great 
manufacturing centres aro in the W. 
Riding; woollen and worsted poods 
rank first at Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, etc.; iron and steel 
goods come next with their centre at 
Sheflleld, which is cspecinlly noted 
for plate and cutlery; leather is manu- 
factured at Leeds, and there are 
cliemical works, paper making, etc., 
among the lesser industries. Com- 
munication Is e.xcoUcnt; besides the 
railways there is a system of canals 
which connects with tho sea, the 
principal ports being Jllddlesbrough 
on the Tees, Hull on the lluinbcr, 
and Goolo on tlio Ouse. Tho county 
returns 20 members to p.arllament. 
York is tho county town. 

Y. formed part of tho ancient king- 
doms of Dclra and Elmct. was con- 
quered by tho Danes in S75, and c.ame 
under tho rule of Harold of England 
In lOGG after tho battle of Stamford 
Bridge. Since that date tho county 
has been tho scene of many battles; 
In 1138 tho Scots were defeated at 
tho battle of tho Standard, North- 
allerton: in 1322 Edward 11. de- 
feated tho barons at tho battle of 
Boroughbridgo; in 13PD Itiohard IT. 
was mxu-dered at Pontefract Castle: 
in 1453 tho Wars of tho Roses com- 
menced with tho fight at Stamford 
Bridge; and in 14G0 the Duke of 
York mot his death at Wakelleld. 
During tho Civil War the county was 
divided, and the principal battle was 
that of JIur.ston Jloor, when tho 
Royalists were defeated. Y. is rich 
In nntiqtiitlc.s ; among tho numerous 
castles tho best known are those of 
Pontefract, Knarcsborough, Rich- 
mond, Scarborough, and Skipton. 
Bolton (Jastlo was ono of the many 
j prisons of Queen Mary ; Garwood 
Castle was once the palace of tho 
archbishops of York, and a residence 
of Wolsoy; Conisborongh Oistle has 
been Immortnllscd by Sir Walter 
Scott In Iranhoc; and there are others 
too numerous to mention. Of the 
ccoicslastlcal remains tho ino.st im- 
portant are tlio abbeys at Bolton and 
Fountains, tlio Benedictine abbey of 
St. Jfary at York, and tlie Cistercian 
abbey of Rlovauli: tliere arc many 
otbers, besides a number of bcmitifiil 
churches, of wiilcli tlio .Min«ter at 
York (o.e.) Is the flnest. Tlie area is; 

E. Riding. 1083 sq ni. ; pop. (ihll) 
507,000. N. Riding, HIPS sq.m.; pop. 
417,075. W. Riding. 2730 eq. m. : 
pop. 3,014.080. .S're Victoria County 
H Istory — I'orksh ire. 

Yorksliiro College, ire l,i:i;ii.s. 
Yorkshire Terrier, a small long- 
coated dog, witli long stralglit silky 
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hair reaching to the ground from the] Kaleich's house, and other interesting 
hack of the bead to the tall and parted buildings. There are salmon -fisheries 
in the middle of the back. It Is bine- ' and exports of com and liTCstook. 
crer -svith tan on the head, ears, and 1 Bricks, earthenv.-are, and fine point- 
legs. The ears are small, V-shaped, lace are made. Pop. (1910) 5300. 
and carried semi-crect; the body isj Youmans,EdwardLivingstone(1821- 
compactand level on top of the back, | 87), an .-Imerican chemist and scien- 
Tho weight is about 5 lbs. It needs I tist, founder of the Popular Science 
dailypTOomlng,thccoatbeingbrushed I J/onflil’/ (1872). He suffered from 
straight down each side. ! ophthalmia as early as 1834, and be- 

Yorktown, a tn. and co. seat of! came blind for some years (c, 1840), 
York co., Virginia, X7.5.A., on the! but partially recovered later. Y. 
York R. Here the last important started scientific lectures in America 
battle of the Revolutionary V.'ar was (1852), published a chemical chart 
fought in 1781 when Lord Cornwallis , (1851), planned the ‘International 
surrendered to Washington. Pop. Scientific Series ’ (1871), and wTote 
11910) 130. among other worls Alcohol and the 

Yoruba, or Yarriba, a fertile and Conslilulion of Man, 1853 ; Hand- 
densely populated region of W. Equa- hooh of nov^ehold Science, 1857; and 
torial l-tfrica, included in the British introductions to- The Corrdetion and 
colony of S. Migeria. It liw; .S.^Y. of CoTxecrration of. Forces, 1804; and 
the Lower Niger (Quorra), adjoining The Culture Demanded hi) Modem 
Dahomey on the tv. and Nnpe on the Life, 1608. He did much to popn- 
N.E., and reaching from Borgu nearly larise the -.vorks of H. Spencer. See 
tothcBightof Benin. .Vmongthechief FLske, Life and Letters, 1894. 
towns are Ibadan (chief commercial Young, Andrew (1807 - 89), a 
centre). Oyo (capital), and Abcokuta .Scottish .schoolmaster and poet, best 
(capital of Egba province). Agricul- known for his hymn-s. the most 
ture and cattle-rearing are carried on. famous being'ThereisaHappy Land.’ 
.•trea about 1 8.500 sq. m. Pop. about He was headmaster of Niddrie Street 
2,000,000. The people are negroes school (1830-41), head English master 
of some culture. Tlic Jlohammedan at Madras College, St. Andrews (1840- 
Fulah.s captured Rorin and destroyed 1 53), and then moved to Edinburgh, 
the old native Y. kingdom (1820). taking up phUanthropic work. His 
See Ellis, The Voruba-speal-ino works were collected as The Scottish 
Peoples, 1894 ; Gouzien, Manuel Highlands and Other Poems, ISlC. See 
Franco-Yoruba de Conversation, 1899. Julian, Didionaru of Hymnologv. 

Yosemite Park, Central California, Yotmg, Arthur (1741-1820), an agri- 
a national par): embracing the culturist, was a practical farmer and 
Yosemite Valley, U.S. A. The region svrote many books on agricultural and 
is composed of granite, but the- river political subjects. His works include : 
valley is extremely beautiful, with all The Farmer's Letters to the People of 
kinds of flowering plants and Xa.\i\ England, 1707 ; Observations on the 
trees for the 6 m. of its length. The : Present .Slate of the IVade lyinds of 
Nevada Falls are among the finest in , Great Britain, 1773 ; Political Arith- 
the world. Discovered in 1851 by' meftc, 1774: A Tour in Ireland, IIZO, 
Boiling and his soldiers who were I written after two years’ experience as 
fleeing from pursnit by Indians, it | agent to Lord Kingborough in county 
was made a national park by Act of ' Cork ; the voluminous Annals of 
Congress in 1SG4. It is still inhabited • AgricuUure (1784-1809), and the weU- 
hy a few Indian.s. See Whitney, The ' kno-.’.p T ravels in France, 1792. He 
Yc^emile Bool:, 18C8. was elected a Fellow of the Royal 

Youatf, William (1770-1847), an ; .Society in 1773, and appointed in 1793 
English veterinary surgeon, came ■ secretary to the Board of Agricnlture. 
to London (1810) and with D. P. ; Y. left behind him an Autohio- 
Blaine (d. 1848) opened a veterinary graphy, ed. by 5L Betham-Edv.ardB 
infirmary (c. 1812). His works (1898). 

include: The Horse, 1831. 1843;. Young, Brigham (1801-77), an 

Treatise on Cattle, 1831: The Pig, i .American, president of the Mormon 
1847, 1800 : and he edited The Veteri- 1 Cfliurch. He Joined the sect in 1832, 
narian, a monthly, started in 1828, 1 soon rose to Importance, and sne- 
nnd perhcT'S the Gth and 7 th editioas j ceeded J. Smith as prophet and presi- 
ol U\c Complete Grazier. .S’fe Simond, dent (1844). Under his leadership 
Biographical Sketch, 1890. ithe Mormons, when driven from 

Youghal, a municipal her., market! Nauvoo, finally settled in Utah, found- 
tn„ and seaside resort of Cork co.. ilng Salt Lake City (1847). Y. pro- 
Mun.stcr, Ireland, on the W. side of claimed the doctrine of polygamy 
the Blackwater <^uary, about 27 m. . (1852), and hi.s poiver declined' when 
E. of Cork, of which it Is a sub-port. ■ this wa.s abolished by the govem- 
It contains St. Slary’s church (Ilthiment (1SC9). S'ee 'Mormons, by 
century), a college founded in I4G4,‘Mackay dtSl), Gnnnison (1852), 
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Hyde (1867), Stonliouse (ISTS). Ken- 
nedj’ (1888). 

Young, Charles Mayne (1777-1856), 
an actor, went on the provincial stage 
in 1798 and came to London nine 
years later, when ho played Hamlet 
with success at the Haymarkct. In 
the following year ho joined John 
Philip Kemble's company at Cor-ent 
Garden, and played most of the lead- 
ing Shakespearian r61es. Ho acted 
rvith Kean at Drury Lane in 1822. 
He retired in 1832. 

Young, Edward (c. 1683-1765), an 
Engh'sh poet, educated at Winchester 
GoUegre and Oxford. V. entered holy 
orders (1727) and became rector of 
IVelwj'n, Hertfordshire (1730). His 
most famous poem, T/ic Comjilaint, or 
Night Thoughts (1 742-46), was inspired 
by the death of his wife. Lady Eliza- 
beth Leo. The work abounds in 
hj'porbole and antitheses, but was 
much admired. There arc German 
translations by Ebert (1 760-71' " 
zel-Stenrau (1825). and Von 
hausen (1844), Other works 
the tragedies Busiris (1719) and The 
RexongeiXTiX ) : ThcLorcof Fame,the 
Universal Passion (1725-28), in verse ; 
and The Centaur not Fabulous (17 5S), , 
in prose, both satires ; and an essay 
On Original Composition (1759) isfd 
Shakcspeare-Jahrbuch, 1902). His 
coUcotedlforA's wore published 1757. 
See ed. uitli biogi'aphy by Doran 
(1854). Consult Croft in Johnson’s 
Lives of the English Poets; Jfitford’s 
Life (1854); Villemain, CEueres, vii., 
317, S., 313 (1856) ; G. Eliot, Essags. 
1884 ; liamstoff. Young’s Nachtge- 
danken, 1895; Thomas, Lc Potte E. 
Young, 1901; Kind. E. Young in 
Germany, 1906. 

Sir Frederick (1817-1913), 

r>fl 


Young 






Young, 
a fam< 

bered ' i 

of the ' ■ ' 

in life 

Greece ' 

Hts wt 

two divisions : fli-st, to found (In Ids 
own xvords) ‘ a permanent union of 
tlio mother countiy and her colonies ’; 
second, to save open spaces for tlio 
public, ns in the cases of Epping 
Forest and Victoria Park. His chief 
booira arc: Long Ago and Now, ISO.'i ; 
Imperial Federation, 1870; A Winter 
Tour in South Africa ; A Senate far 
the Empire; Exit Party; and A Pio- 
■ - - , . Canada. 

. . ■ . ; ; . (■ ■ Lord 

r ■' judge, 

burgh. 

■ )), wns 

■ . ■ ■ (1802- 

; ■ , ■ .vocate 

and senator M tiiu College i 


(1860-74), 
of Justice, 


' and Haddmgton (1860-62). He ww 
J-ibeial M.P. for Wigtoim lJur,.’b' 
(ISGa, ISCS, 1874), his seat bcinr 
warmly contested on tlic lust occ.ifion. 
He drew up a Public Health jfetfor 
Scotland (passed 1871), and iras 
admitted as an honoran- bencher c( 
the Middle Temple (1871). Y. wtiroi 
from liis position ns judge (190i), 
See Dr. Guthrie’s lilenioirs. ii. 291: 
Notable Scottish Trials, p. 280 ; Scoif- 
man (Afay 12 and 23, 1907). 

Yoimg, Sir George, tiiird Barontt 
(b. 1837), an Englisli lawyer, eiin- 
catod at Eton and Qmibridge. grand- 
son of W. JL Praed (1802-39). whoso 
works he edited (ISOl-SS). Y. was a 
" ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ iliolniuii- 

■ ■ .■0),.scrvcd 
mmisslnn 

(1871-73), the Factors' and lVorJ,'.slior 
Acts Commission (1875. as secretary), 
the Irish Land Acts Ceinmi.ssina 
(1881). Ho became c]iicf charity 
' ■ ■ — under the endowed 
■ ■ (1903-C), and advocated 

. . ... — 'versity 

i Es«(.w 

< . ■ ISC": 

, , Verst. 

ISSS, 2nd ed., 1906 ; Poein.i from 
Victor Hugo, 1902. 

Young, James (1811-83), a Scottish 
chemist, assisted 'Dioma.s Graham at 
the Andersoninn Institution, Glasgow 
(1832), and later at Univer.>'ity Col- 
lege, London. Ho bcciimo manager 
of Messrs. Jluspratt’s clicmlca) works 
at Kewton-lo-SVUlows (1839), iind of 
Messrs. Tennant's at Jfanclie.-ter 
(18)4), In 1847 ho began bisimnlyscs 

■ ' ■ ’ — corded In pro- 

■' formnclilnery 
■ ' nips. In 1851) 

Y. took out a patent for the dry <11<- 
tillntion of coal, and tlm.s obtained 
varlou.s oil.s nnd panillln. Works 
were erected at Batliguite nnd Addl- 
well, and hi ISGG n limited company 
wn,s formed. Y. did niueli to develop 
the American petroleum Indiihtry. 
Lyon Playfair nnd David l,lving- 

stoiie were botli Ids frlend.s, and lie 

sent an exiiedlflon in .scnrcli of tlie 
latter (IS7‘-'). See IJinikie, Pcr.ioiiat 
Life of Liringslone, 1880 : W('my.s.s 
Keid, Memorials of Plugfair, 18,s;!; 
Chemical News, .vlvii., Js.S;:; .MIJJs, 
Deslniclire Dislillution, 18GC. 

Young, Robert (1822-88). a .s-Vol(|s!i 
inisbionary ami Iillillcal n-)i(iliir. set 
up ns a printer nnd lioolcselli rflSI"), 
and superintended tlic Mt.--iou I’nss 
at Surat (185G-G1). He wii- lie.'id of 
tlio misslonnry lustltulioii at l.dlii- 
ImrgU (18ni-7-l), nnd iioled a« mi 

Oriental scliolnr ami lliig'iil't. Ills 
works ineiude: Bible Commentgru, 
1870 : Analytical Cnnciinlriiirr to the 




H^Shiro*(lS53-C0) tuid of non^ick>o/ ihc llcbrac. 
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Scriptures, 1885. Sec Scliaff, Ency. 
of Living Divines, 1887. 

Young, Thomas (1773-182!)), an 
English ph 3 '.sician, physici.st, and 
Egyptologi.st, bom at Jlilverton, 
Somersetshire. At an earlj- age he 
studied languages, but alterrrardB 
decided to adopt the profession of 
medicine, and studied in London, 
Edinburgh, and Gottingen. He soon 
settled in London as a physician, and 
continued to practise till his death. 
He devoted himself to the study of 
natural philosophy, and ^mote papers 
On Vision, and Oullines of Experi- 
ments and Observations respecting 
Sound and Light. The subjeet was 
ro.sumed in his other papers. The 
Thcorg of Light and Colours (embrac- 
ing the fact of the interference of 
light, then first 
Experiments and ' 
to Physical Optic. ' ■ • . 

lished his Lectures on Natural Philo- 
sophy, wliich involved a great deal of 
research. Tic became secretary of 
the Board of Longitude in 1818, and 
after the dissolution of that body, 
conductor of the Nautical Almanac. 
Y'. also did much work in the inter- 
pretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
and was the first to translate the 
inscription on the Rosetta Stone. 

Young England, a section of the 
Conservative party, whoso spirit and 
aim Is well shown in Disraeli’s 
Coningsby. The author of this novel 
and Lord John JIanners, Duke of 
Rutland, wore the chief leaders of the 
movcTnont,which aimed at a revival of 
the medlffival relations between the 
upper and lower classes, as an anti- 
dote to the rapid spread of democratic 
prhiciples. The movement began 
about 1842. 

Young Europe, an international 
a.ssooiation fomicd in 1834 to link 
together the various democratic u nions 
which had been formed in the various 
European countries, such as Y'oung 
Germany, Young lYance, Young Italy, 
etc. Its headquarters were in Swit- 
zerland, but its influence was of very 
short duration. 

Young Germany, a school of German 
writers which flourished from about 
1830 until the revolution of 1848. 
They were liberal and rationalistic in 
tone and aimed at making llteratui'c 
a force in national life. Among its 
chief exponents were Heine, Gutzkow, 
Laube, Heller, and Wienbarg. 

Young Ireland, an Irish political 
party which arose during the forties 
when the agitation for Irish Home 
IRilo became intense. Its aim was to 
unite the Catholics and Ih'otestants 
of Ireland in a final united attempt 
to sever the union between England 
and Ireland. It brought about a 
slight but tinavailing inaurrcction. 


Its chief leaders were Thomas Davis, 
Gavan Duffy, Jolm MitchcU, John 
Dillon, and William Smith O’Brien. 

Young Italy, a political association 
organised by Mazzini in 1831, which 
aimed at freeing Italj' from Austrian 
domination, and uniting it under a 
democratic form of government. Its 
work ceased after 1848. 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
(Y.M.C.A.), an association for band- 
ing young men together in an effort 
to improve themselves, spiritually, 
intellectually, and physically, founded 
in 1844 by (Sir) George Williams, 
then a clerk in a drapery establish- 
ment. The movement, thus started, 
spread rapidly throughout London 
and the provinces, and under a 
slightly different form in America. 
As its aims grow more ambitious, and 
Its range greater, more organisation 
was necessary, and the first great 
international convention was hold at 
Paris in 1855. It now embraces more 
than 8000 associations and has close 
on a million members. "1110 year 1912 
was marked by the erection of the 
Central Y’.M.C.A. Institute in Totten- 
ham Court Road, from which all in- 
formation about the association can 
be obtained. 

Youngstown, the cap. of Mahoning 
CO., Ohio, U.S.A., on Mahoning' R., 
05 m. .S.B. of Cleveland. It has 
coal, iron, and lumber industries, 
foundries, blast-fumace.s, and ma- 
chine shops. Pop. (1910) 79,070. 

Yoimg Turk Party, see Turkey. 

Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion (Y.W.C.A.), an association 
formed in 1855 on the lines of the 
Y'.M.C.A. to minister to the needs 
of the other sex. It was re-organised 
on a universal basis in 1894, and now 
includes fifteen associations each 
having its headquarters in a separate 
country. The British association is 
divided geographically into five 
divisions. It has close on 2000 
branches and a membership of over 
100.000. It issues a variety of pub- 
lications. 

Ypres (Flemish Yperen, Tpern), a 
fortified tn. of W. Flanders prov., 
Belgium, on the Y’pcrlce, 12 m. from 
Courtrai. It was famous in the 
middle ages. Its markets, ‘ Les 
Halle ’ (1201-1342), and St. Martin’s 
Cliurch date from the 13th century. 
It contains a Gothic meat-market 
a Renaissance town-hall, and the 
Templars’ houses. Its woollens were 
noted in the 14th century, but the 
chief manufs. arc now laces, linen, 
and tlrread. Pop. 17,070. 

Ypsilanti, or Hypsilanti, a noble 
Greek Phanariot (Fanariot) family 
of the IStb and 19th centuries who 
claimed descent from the Comneni, 
and ro-e to great power in (iJonstanti- 
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nople. Among the chief members 
-^Jc^ndcr TpiUanfi (1725- 
1805 ), a statesman and soldier, hos- 
podar of Wallachia (1774-S2, and 
from 1790-92), and dragoman of the 
Porte. He was killed bj- the Turks 
on a charge of treason. 2. Constan- 
tine, his son (d. ISlC), was also hos- 
podar of Moldavia (1799) and IVal- 
lachia (1802-5). Deposed (1S05), ho 
fled to Hussia, and nest vear at 
Bucharest again tried to 'liberate 
Greece, but was unsuccessful. 3. 
Alexander, son of above (c. 1792- 
1828), was a patriot who fought in 
the Greek War of Independence. He 
served in Russia (1812-13), was ehicf 


Yuen 


harbour. It manufs. lunchlncrv. 
tobaTCO, matches, and chloorv, and 
has shipbuilding j-nrd.s. Pop. 11,305 
Ystradylodwg, see Riio.s-oda. 
Yttriimi (Y, 89), a wro metallic 
element allied to aluminium. It, 
yjelds colourless silts, and form-: an 
oxide, Y,0,. 

»>. Chinese emperor, 

the last of the three famous ‘ancient 
tings’ of great virtue, the others 
being Yao and Shun. Ho constrnoted 
many valuable defences ngainsl 
reign, which began in 
2205 n.c., marus the beglmUng of the 
first, or Hia, dynasty. 

Yuan Shih-Uai (b. iSfiO), a Cliinc.se 


of the Greek ‘ Hetairists’ (1820), but statesman, born in Honnii. Jn ISS2 
misused his power, and after a crush- he went to Korc.a, becoming Chincso 


ing defeat at Dragashan (1821) sur- 
rendered to the Austrians, wa.s im- 
prisoned for years, and died in Vienna. 
See La Garde-Cliamlionas, Souvenirs, 
i. Demetrius (1793-1832), his brother, 
helped to capture Tripolitza (1820), 
checked the Turks by lus defence 
of Argos, and resisted Ibrahim at 
Napoli (1825). He tried to cmancl 
pate the Christians in Turkey, and 
was appointed Greek conunander-in- 
oliief in E. Hellas (1828-30) by Capo 
d’lstria. The city in Mlclilgan. 
tr.S.A., was named after him (1825). 
5. Nicholas, another brother, left 
Mdmoires, edited by Kamborofflous 
(1901). See Philemon’s Aoicfptoi- 
ioTopiitbi' (1859), and W. A. Phillips’s 
If'ar of Greek Independence (1897). 

Yriarte, Charles Emile (1832-98), a 
French anthor, born In Paris and 
educated as an arcliitoct. He acted 
as a war correspondent in Morocco 
(1859) and Sicily U8C0), and in 1881 
entered the government service. His 
works include: Portraits parisiens, 
1803 -, Da Vie d’tin Patrieien de 
Venice, 1883; Florence, 1880; and 
Autour des Vorgin, 1890. 

Yriarte, Tomas de (c. 1750-91), a 
scholar and poet, born in Tencriffc; 
obtained a civil appointment at 
Madrid, and edited the Ufadrid 
Mercury. His worlts include : IM 
3Iusica, 1779 ; Fabulas lilcrarias 
(Eng. translation, 1855), and Kl 
Senorilo niimado, a comedy. 

Ysopet, the name given to collec- 
tions of fables in lucdlroval "■ 
literature, the word being a 
tivc of fEsop, It is espeoiatiy ; 
to the work of Marie do Franco, which 
consists of 103 fable.s in ootosyllablo 
couplets, taken from ‘ an English 
version of a Latin translation of the 
Grecl:.’ 

Yssingeaux, a tn, of Hnufc-Lolre, 
Franco, on a height 13 m. N.E. of 
Le Puy. Pop, 7700, 

Ystad, a seaport of MahnOhus Ian, 
Sweden, on S, Baltic coast, 34 m. 
S.E. of Malmii, with a good artificial 


imperial resident at Seoul, the 
capital, in ISSl. Ho was e.vpellcd at 
the time of the Chlno-.lnpanp-e War 
in 1893, In 1897 ho was appointed 
judicial commissioner of C’hi-li; in 
1898 e.vpectant vico-pre.sldent of a 
board; in 1899 Junior Yico-Pre.ddent 
of the Board of Works; In 1900 
governor of Shantung, and in ippi 
i-iceroy of Chl-Ii, Ho was dirix’tor- 
general of the northern raihvav.s, and 
consulting minister to the (jovern- 
ment Council in 1902; minister of the 
Army Rcorganhsation Council in 1903: 
president of the Board of Forelgii 
Affairs, and grand councillor (lOOT); 
and 'senior guardian of the heir 
apparent ’ in 1908, He was made 
Tukuang viceroy when the revolu- 
tion broke out in 1911, and was 
Premier for a short t Inio, On Feb. 1 9, 
1912, ho was elected provisional pro- 
sidcut of the Chinese republic. 

Yucatan: 1. .A peninsula of Central 
America, in S.E. Mexico. Length. 
280 m. : mean breadth, 200 m. ; coivst- 
liiie, 700 m.; area. 55,100 sq. m. O'ho 
coa.st on the N. and W. is low and 
sandy, but higher and more Indented 
on the E. 7 -■ ■ ■ , • -^dny 

relics of tl " . ■ . ■ ‘1. 

A state of “ ■■ < ' bove 

pcnln.sula. Area. .i5,L'Ou .kj. m. 
Cattle are raised, and sugar, tobaceo. 
vanilla, maize, cotton. colTee. and 
hemp arc grown. Pop. 337,020. The 
cap. Is Merida. 

Yucca, or Adam’s Needle, a genus of 

.- evergreen shrubs (order 

. girlng, ivhen of n good 

■ ■ reel panicle with pendu- 
lous flowers from the centre of a 
circle of tidek linear le.aves. y 
filimentosa l.s hardy, and flowers at an 
earlier stage than other .species. 

Yuen, or Yuan, a ,^Tongol dynasty 
which ruled China during P-’Sij-lOOT. 

It was founded liy Knlilai Khun, who 
built tlio now capital of KaaniiuHgh 
(Cambaluc). later I’elcing. He died In 
1201. OUicr rulers of this dynasty 
were Y'ilcn-chOng (d. 1307), Wn-tiuiiig 
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{d. 1312), J§n-t8unff (d. 1320) and 
Shwn-ti, who came to the throne in 
1333, and was driven out by Chn 
Yuon-chani? in 1367. 

Yuga, a term in Hindu mythology 
used of long periods of time, or ‘ ages * 
of the world. These are four In 
number: (1) Krita, the golden age; 
(2) Trcta, the age of wisdom; (3) 
Dvapara, tlie age of sacriflee; (4) 
Kali, the age of darkness, which 
began in 3101 b.c. The length 
of these ranges from 4000 divine 
years (Krita) to 1000 divine years 
(Kali). 

Yukaghirs, a Siberian people, living 
E. of the H. Lena. They are one of 
the peoples known as Hyperboreans, 
and are lighter in colour than neigh- 
bouring tribes. 

Yukon: 1. A territory of N. \V. 
Canada. Area 206,430 sq. m. The K. 
and 'VV. are mountainous, but in some 
places the valleys can be utilised for 
growing crops. Y. owes its prosperity 
to the discovery of the gold mines in 
the Klondyke region (1896), when 
thousands of goldseckers crowded 
in to share the spoils. Pop. 28,000. 
2. A river of the Yukon territory, 
formed by the junction of the Rs. 
Lewis and Polly. Length 2300 m., 
of which under favourable conditions 
some 1500 m. are navigable from the 
mouth In the Behring Sea. It was 
first explored from source to mouth 
in 1883 by F. Schwatka. Dawson’s 
expedition in 1887 settled many 
points in connection with the geo- 
gTai)hy of the river. See The Annual 
Report oj the OeolopicaX Survey of 
Canada, 1888-89; eee also W. Ogilvie, 
Early Days on Vie Yukon, 1913. 

Yulo (O.E. yedla, yelihol, etc.), the 
old name for Cliristmas, originally 
applied to the winter solstice and the 
rejoicings held at that time. 

Yule, Sir Henry (1820-89), a British 
geographer and Orientalist, born near 
Edinburgh ; joined the Bengal Engin- 
eers (1840), and served in the Sikh 
wars, and %vith Colonel Phayre's 
mission to Ava (1855). His works 
include: Narrative of the Mission to 
the Court of Ava, 1858 ; Cathay and the 
li'ay Thither, 1860; Book of Ser Marco 
Polo, 1871-73 ; and Ilobson-Jobson, 
1886, an Anglo-Indian colloquial 
dictionary. 

Yuma (sons of the river), a tribe of 
N. American aborigines, being the 
most important branch of the Yuman 
stock. Originally living in Arizona 
and California, about the Colorado 

R. . they now occupy a reservation in 

S. E. California. Their numbers, which 
are rapidly decreasing, are now about 
650. They are of good physique and 
peaceful in disposition. 

Yunnan, the most south-westerly 
prov. of Clilna, boimded on the N. 


and E. by Szephuen, Kweichow, and 
Kwangsi, and', on the S. and IV. by 
Annum, Siam, Burma, Tibet, the 
Shan states, and Tongking. Area, 
146,680 sq. m. The surface is mainly 
a lofty, uneven plateau, broken by 
mountain ranges and the gorges of 
rivers. The mountains are highest in 
the N., where they reach 17,000 ft., 
sinking 7000 or 8000 in the S. The 
chief rivers are the Salwin, Y'ang-tse- 
kiang, Me-kong, Si-ldang, Song-ka, 
and Schwell. 'The plains and valleys 
are fertile, and apgicnlture and stock- 
raising are largely carried on, parti- 
cularly in the S. and S.W. Excellent 
tea is produced. The mineral wealth 
is considerable and includes copper- 
ore, which has been mined for many 
years, gold, silver, lead, tin, and 
anthracite. Pop. 12,324,574, being 

84 per sq. m. The capital, Y'unnan-fu 
stands on lat. 25° 3' N. ; long. 102° 40' 
E., near the N. shore of Lake Tien- 
chih, and on a great plateau at an 
elevation of 6400 ft. It is a walled 
city mth n'omerous canals and has a 
large trade. Pop. about 100,000. 

Yusafzais, a ^oup of Afghan tribes, 
inhabiting a district stretching from 
the Black Mountain to the Utman 
Khel territory. They take their name 
from their founder Yusaf, son of 
Slandai, and number about 700,000. 

Yusuf - ibn - Tashfin, see Almora- 
VIDES. 

Yuzgat, a tn. of Angora, Asia Minor, 

85 m. X.W. of Kaisarieh, noted for its 
horses. Pop. 15,000. 

Yverdon, or Yverdun, a tn. of Vaud, 
Switzerland, at the N. end of Lake 
Neuchatcl, 20 m. X. of Lausanne, 
with a 12th centurj- castle used as a 
school. Pop. 8026. 

Yvetot, a tn. of dept. Seine-In- 
fdrleure, France, 20 m. X.W. of 
Rouen, with important textile manu- 
factures. It was formerly the capital 
of a small independent territory of the 
same name. Pop. 7100. 

Yvon, Adolphe (1817-93), a French 
historical painter, born tn Moselle, 
studied under Pa'ol Delaroche in 
Paris and visited Russia in 1843. His 
worksinclude: ‘Repentanceof Judas,’ 
1846 ; • Battle of Kulikovo,’ 1850 ; 

‘ Xapoleon Crossing the Alps ’ ; 

‘ Marshal Xey supporting the Rear- 
guard in Russia,’ 1855 ; ‘ Storming 
of the MalakoII,’ 1857-69. 

Y'wrieff, Y wiev, or Y wp^ev (formerly 
Dorpat), a tn. of Livonia, Ru.ssia, on 
R. Embach, 165 m. S.W. of St. Peters- 
burg. It is a picturesque town, with 
gardens occupying the old fortifica- 
tions, and has a ruined cathedral and 
a celebrated university, founded in 
1632 by Gustavus Adolphus. There 
are numerous manufs., and the town 
is a trading centre. It n-as one of the 
Hanse to-wns. Pop. 44,140. 
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^0^4 in thel Zagazij^, a tn. of Lower* Kq:ypt, cap, 
w T alphabet, from which itjprov. of Cliarkich.SOm. N.E.ofUiiro. 

Jjf \v ^ inrportant market 

inft “ centre for tire cotton 
letters it occupied the I’op. 3f 999 

ZoEoskin’ Mikhail Nikolaivilch 
subsequently disnsed Vau or P. 1(1789-1852), a Ku.sslan writer, was 
Zaandam, or Saardam, a tn. in the I born in the Kovcriinient of I’cnza. 
proy. of N. Holland, the Netherlands, He acquired some reputation bv hb 
on the Z^aan, 6 m. H.W. of A^ter- ; comedies, one of which, TUc Scape- 
dam. It has a great number of saw- 1 grace, was praised bv Prince Tsclia- 
and wmd-mrns, and manufactures i kovski, a dramatist of inliuence, but 
paper, glue, tobacco, and dyes. In ' ho is chicllv remembered as a writer 

1697 Peter the Great worked in tiro of historical fiction. His mo.st popii- 

shipbuildiug yards hero. Pop. 24,579. lar novel is ’'■-*■• • . . 

Zabern (Fr. Saverne), a tn. of ; clover picture ( ■ 

Lower Alsace, Germany, on the iiing of the ' ■ 

Ehme-Marno Canal and the R. Zom, | works are Hosliirler, a talc, and 
20 m. N.W. of Strassburg, manufac-I jl/o.sco(o anrif/rc -ifosrorccr.s, a series of 
tures tools, woollen clotli, and hosiery. , essays. 

Pop. 9153. i Zagreb, Croatia, see AOIt-'M. 

Zabians and Zabrsni, see Sav^ss. i Zagreus (Zcypiiv), a sumnnre of 
Zabrze, a tn, of Silesia, Prussia, 8 ni. ! the mvstic Dionysus (Aidn-eo? 
AV. of Konigshutte, has coal-mines, I X«oiiot). He was begotten in tho 
iron, ■wire, glass, chemical, and oil 'form of a dragon bv Zons and Perse- 
works, and breweries. Pop. 03,225. i phono, but was torn to jiicces by tlio 
Zacatecas: 1. A state of Mexico ;) Titans. Tliercunou .Atlicnn lioro his 
area 24,757 sq. m. Is rich in silver heart to Zeus who swalloucd it and 
and other minerals. In tlio N. and E. became the father of the pew lllony ■ 
are extensive cattle randies. Pop. Isus. 

475,803. 2. A city, cap. of foregoing, Zahringon, a vil. in Hadan. m. R. 
a centre for silver mining. Has n|Ol Freiburg; noted for its ruined 
cathedral, a large college, and a mint. ■ castle, whicli was tlio ancient sc.at of 
Pop. 25,905. I tho diilccs of Ziihringcn, from which 

Zacharias, St, (d. 752), Popo, of , house the reigning ds-nastj' of Baden 
Greek parentage ; ho succeeded Gro-iis descended, 
gory III. as pope, and in that capacity i Zailn, see ZuviA. 
exercised considerable political In- 1 Zaire River, sec Cosao Ilivnn. 
fluence. He visited Luitprand. King Zaisan, or Dzaisang, a lake In 
oftheLombards,in713,nndcoufirmcdlSeniipalntinsk, Russian Central -Asia. 
Pepin tho Short in his usurpation of I situated between tlio Tarliagntai and 
the French throne. Ho started tho i Altai Mts. It recolvos tlio waters of 
Vatican Library and translated ' tho Black Irtish and cinptlM it.sclf 
(Gregory’s Hiofopues into Greek. into tho Irtisli. Area about 709 sq. m. 
Zacynthus, see Zantk. ' Zakopane, a vil., Galicia, /Vustria, 

Zadkiel, tho p.seudonyiii of Richardion tho llnngaiian frontier, aO in. r-. 
James Morrison (1794-1874 ), a retired : of Cracow; has iron mines. 1 <>P- « 000. 
naval lieutenant, astronomer, and; Zaloucus (//. 7th ceiitui*)* n.i'.). the 
Hebraist, who started a iiropiietic earliest Greek legisiator. who said no 
astrological almanac (1830) ivhich Iiad received hi.s code liy revelation 
attained great popularity. from Minerva. Ho settled In Locri 

Zadonsk, a tn. in the gov. and 00 m. Epizephyrii. S. Itaiy. , 

N.N.AV. of Voronezh, Russia, on tlie Zama, a In. in Nnmidia, .N. -Africa, 

R. Don. Pop. 8300. 70 m. S.AA’. of Qirllinge, was the 

Zaffarines, Zafarani Is., or Chaf- scene of Sciiiio’s victory over Ijannl- 

farinas, three small islands belonging , bal (201 Ii.c.) which ciideil tlie 
to Spain and lying oft the N. coust of Second Punic AA nr. 

Morocco. Pop. about 050. Zambalos, a prov. in tla* A\ . ol 

Zatfre, a crude oxide of cobalt ob- Luzon, Philippines. It is creytd by 
tained by heating tho ore, whicli is the Zamtmlos .Alts, and 
used in tho preparation of smalt. few unimportant stroaius. in lu • 
Zafra,atn.inthoprov.ofand37m.|sugnr-raue, rice, and tobano an 

S. E. of the city of Badojoz. Spain, .cultivated. I’op. 10.»,00i». 


has a mined cjistlc. Pop. 0200. 


capltnl is Iba. 
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Zambesi, a river of S. Africa, ex- 
tending main] j- through Rhodesia and 
Portuguese E. Africa, about lat. 16' S. 
Its length of about 2200 rm is onlv 
exceeded in Africa by the Kile, Congo, 
and Niger; its drainage area is about 
520,000 sq. m. It rises at a height of 
about 5000 ft. in NAV. Rhodesia, near 
the borders of Belgian Congo, some 
300 m. E. of Lake Dibolo, whose 
^ters it receives. Ihs general course 
is S.E. through the Baroki Valley to 
the Victoria I'alls, where the Cape to 
Cairo railway crosses at Livingstone 
by a single span bridge over the gorge 
below the falls. These have a breadth 
of over a mile, and a height of 400 ft., 
the greatest in the world, though the 
volume of water is small, since the 
river has passed only through regions 
of deficient rainfall. Below the falls 
the gorge follows a zig-zag course, due 
to the faulting of the lava rock which 
the river is eroding. From here the 
nver bends N.E. and E. nearly to 
Tete, when it resumes a S.E. course 
^ the delta, situated some 200 m. 
N.E. of Sofala in the ilozamhique 
Cljannel. Its volume is largely In- 
creased hy the Shire bringing the 
waters of Lake N yasa. ‘ The delta has 
mvm principal channels, of which the 
R. Chinde is the most Important. The 
river is navigable for 120 m. from 
mouth, though with difficulty in 
uio dry season, and for special river 
steamers (stem-wheel) up to Tete, and 
en the U. Shlrd to Chlromo. Below 
Tete the Lnpala Gorge has a vridth of 
about 200 yds. and a very strong cur- 
rent. In general, on account of the 
poor raiffiall and the terrace forma- 
tion which characterises the whole 
contment of Africa, the river is only 
pavigahle in isolated stretches and 
then precariously. Livingstone was 
the first explorer of the upper river 
between 1851 and 1853 ; he dis- 
covered the Victoria Falls (1855) 
during his descent of the river to its 
month. 

Z^besia, an administrative dist. 
m Portuguese E. Africa or Jlozam- 
bique, lying in the lower valley of the 
^ Zambesi. The chief products of 
,“0 soil are rubber and sugar; some 
told LS found. The capital of the 
province is Quilimaue. 
j^omboanga: 1. A dist. in the W. 
01 -mndanao, .Philippines, %vith an 
mea of 3358 sq. m. Rice, tobacco, 
^gar-cane, coffee, copra, hemp, etc., 
are cultivated. Pop. 45,000. 2. Cap. 

above. It Is an old Spanish 

mitress, now an open port with naval 
■dations. Pop. 3500. 
j„5amenhot,LazarusLudovic(5. 1859), 
m'routor of Esperanto (q.r.). 

a genus of dwarf trees 

Cycadaceae). Z. caffra is the 

oread tree, its pith being u^ed 


by the natives of S.E. Africa for 
food. 

Zamindar, see ZEinxD.iK. 

Zamora: 1. A prov. in Leon, 
Spain, on the Portuguese frontier. 
Area 4097 sq. m. It is watered by the 
Douro and its tributaries. Pop. 
272,143. 2. City and cap. of above 
prov., on the Douro, 40 m. N.N.VV. 
of Salamanca. It has a late Roman- 
esque cathedra], and manufs. mnes, 
woollens, and linen. Pop. 16,283. 
3. A tn. in Jllchoacan state, Mexico, 
on the Zamora R., 200 m. W.X.W. of 
Mexico City. Pop. 10,000. 

Zamoso, a fort. tn. of Russian 
Poland, m the gov. and 45 m. S.E. of 
Lublin, on the Wieprz. Pop. 12.000. 

Zanardelli, Giuseppe (1826-1903), 
an Italian statesman, bom at Brescia. 
He .studied law at the 'University of 
Pavia, and afterwards served in the 
wars of 1848-49 and 1859. In 1876 he 
was appointed Minister of Public 
Work-S, and in 187 8 Minister of the In- 
terior. He soon, however, retired to 
Brescia, where he published L’Avre- 
cato. He again entered political life, 
and was appointed Jlinister of Justice 
(1881-83 and 1887-91), and president 
of the Council (1901-3). 

Zander Institute, a gymnasium 
established for the purpose of curing 
diseases by body movements, parti- 
cularly those aided or initiated by 
mechanical appliances. The system 
was elaborated by Dr. Gnstaf Zander 
in 1857, and in 1865 the Z. 1. at 
Stockholm was established under his 
supervision. Since then other such 
institutes have been established in 
Germany and Sweden, and in 1911 a 
similar gymnasium was provided in 
Sheffield through the generosity of 
3Ir. Edgar Allen. The germ of this 
method of therapeutics is to be found 
in the medical gymnastic system in- 
vented by Henrik Ling, of Stock- 
holm, about 1810. Ling, after having 
Euflered from rheumatism and general 
debility for several years, found him- 
self perfectly cured through the 
exercise obtained while acting as 
teacher of fencing in Lund. After 
going through the orthodox medical 
training he gave his life to the work 
of demonstrating the merits of body 
movements tn the cure of disease. The 
Zander system regulates the body 
movements by employing Emtabie 
apparatus. Thus a completely- 
equipped Z. I. contains machines for 
active movements, that is, machines 
which are put in motion by the 
muscular force of the patient; passive 
movement machines, that is, ma- 
chines driven by steam or other 
motive power which themselves move 
the patients’ limbs or apply various 
kinds of ma.=3age ; apparatus for the 
correction of spinal curvature ; and 



Zandvoort 


apparatus for measurinB the effects 
produced by any mechanical mode of 
treatment. 

Zandvoort, a seaside resort, X. 
Holland prov., Netherlands, on the 
North Sea, G m. bv rail W.S.W. of 
Haarlem. Pop. 3794. 

Zanella, Giacomo (1S20-S8), an 
ItaUan poet and priest, bom at 
Cliiampo, near Vicenza. He n-as pro- 
fessor of Italian literatmc at the 
University of Padua from 18G5-76. 
His chief work was a history of Italian 
literature during the last two cen- 
turies. 

Zanesville, a city of U.S.A.. cap. of 
Muskingum co., Ohio, on K. Mus- 
kingum. Hus rail connections 
Columbus. Jlanufactures bri 
tiles, and maclunery, and Is rap 
growing in importance. Pop. (1910) 
28.026. 

Zangwill, Israel (6. 1SG4). a man of 
letters, began life as a teacher and 
then became a journalist, since when 
he has written e.ssays, novels, and 
plays. His first book, an amusing 
phantasy. The Premier and the 
Painter, appeared in 1888, and u-as 
followed by Die PncAc/ors' Club (1801) 
nndi'Ac Old Maids' Chifi (1892), clever 
works in which, however, the humour 
is overstrained. Z.’s best book. The 
Children of the Ghetto (1892), Is, as 
the title denotes, a study of Jewish 
life In England, and it is not only an 
Interesting novel, but a valuable con- 
tribution to social history. Among 
his other books aro : The Master, 
1895 : Dreamers of the Ohcllo, 1S9S : 
The Mantle of Elijah, 1900 ; and 
Ghetto Comedies, 1893. 


Zan(e (ancient EncynMns) : 1. One 
of the Ionian Is., E. of Greece. 8 ra. 
S. of Ccphalonia ; produces pitch, 
oil, and gj-psuni. I’ruit is grown 
in largo quantities. Earthquakes are 
of frequent occurrence. Area 277 
sq. m. Pop. 42,500. 2. Cap. of Zanto 
Is., is a seaport on the E. coast, and 
esiports currants, soap, olives, and 
fruit. Pop. 16,000. 

Zanzibar: 1. .A sultanate of 

Eastern Africa, under British protec- 
tion since 1S90,\ comprising the two 
islands of Z. and Pemba. Area of the 
sultanate is 1020 sq. in. The reign- 
ing sultan (h. 190G) succeeded on his 
father’s abdication in 1911. The 
chief exports arc cloves, ivory, copra, 
and rice. The exports in 1911 were 
valued at £1,193,139, and the Im- 
ports at £1,179,099, Pop. 198,914. | 
See Lyne, Zanzibar in Contem- 
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dent Europeans, the rest of the jtopu- 
lation being madeup of hetorogimeous 
African tribes. The chief towns .are 
Zanzibar (capital), Tabora. Nyaugvve, 
and Ujiji. Pop. 115,477. 3. Liip. 
of the above island, situated on 
Its W. coast, and the residence of the 
British minister of the sultanate of 
the same name. It was once the 
greatest slave market in the world. 
It has on extensive trade in ivory, 
copal, caoutchouc, cloves, and copper 
ware. There arc I'rench and English 
hospitals, mi.ssions, barrjiclcs.ctc- Pop. 
35.000. Sec S. PlajTie’s, liritish East 
^Africa, 1910. 

Zap.aros, a tribe of S. .American 
. ■ ’ ■ 'n-cll in the country 
■ Pastnz.a and Napo. 
nmcterisUcs of the 
Mongolio race and arc pol.vgamists. 

Zapatocn, a tn. in Sant.andor. 
Colombia. on the Sapimozo H., IGO m. 
N.N.E. of Bogotii. Pop. 80(10. 

Zapolya, or Zapoly. an illn-trlou- 
Hungarinn family of Slavonian origin: 
Stephen Zapolya (d. 1499). fought as 
a general under JIntthlas Corvlnus, 
King of Hungary, in the conque.,t of 
Austria, over whleh he was apiiolntod 
governor (1-183). After the death of 
Corvimis. he procured tho accession 
of Wladlslaw II. Hts daughter, 
Barbara, by marriage with Slgis- 
mund I., became (Jiiecn of Poland. 
ni« son, Johann I. (1487-1510), pro- 
claimed liimself King of llmigary 
(1526) in opposition to Kerdlnnnd of 
Austria. The Turks helped him in his 
struggle ngidnst I'erdlnand. who 
, finally reduced his territories to 
'Transylvania. Johann II. (K'llO-tl), 


son of the preceding. Inherited the 
kingdom of Transylvania and imrt- 
of Eastern Hungary. 

Zaporogians, see Co=.s.\rKs. 

Zapotlan, or Znpotl.an cl Grande, a 
tn. In Jalisco staU', Me.xico, 70 m. .S. 
by W. of Guadalajara. Pop. ahom 
18.000. 

Zara (Roman Indent), cap. of I'.d- 
matin. Austria, on the .\driatle .S-a 
52 m. S.E. of 'I'rii.-ste : mamifs 
mamsclilno, gla.ss, oil. Hour, and wax 
It Is a Roman Githolic and OrLIiodos 
ecclesiastical see, and has s.-vem 
notable churches, the cathedral d.at 
Ing from 1202. Tin- town was ii 
Roman colony: ivas purchased from 
Hungary by Venice In 1400. and 
passed to Austriain 1792. Pop. 30,600. 

Zarafshan, see Ziin.vpSH.vN, 

Zaragoza, see Saragossa. 

Zarla, an inland firov. of Northern 


vorarv ' Times, 1905, and Crastcr, I Nigeria, with an area of 22.000 sq. m. 
Pemba: the Spiee Island of Zanzibar,] It U svatcred by the Kaduna iind Ite 
1913. 2. An island of Eastern Africa, ' trilmtarici, and its fod^li fertile, tin- 

in the Indian Ocean, forming, witbjchlef- ’ ' ’ ■ 

Pemba, the sultanate of Z. Area G40 The- ■ ' ' 

sq.m. Thesollisrioh.thcchlefproduct ss-aa , ■ ■ . i" . . ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

being cloves. Therearo about 300 rcsl- ■ 340,000. 
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Zamcke, Friedrich (1825-91), a 
German critic, bom at Zahienstorf in 
Mecklenhurg-Schwerin. He entered 
upon a journalistic career, and in 
1858 was appointed professor at the 
Ijcipzig University. He edited the 
Kihdunaetdied, Brandt’s Narren- 
scJiiff, and the Old Saxon poem called 
tleiiand, and was an authority on 
German legends. 

Zarskoe, sec Tbak-skoe .Selo, 
Zaruma, a tn. in the dept, of El 
Oro, Ecuador, W. of the Andes on the 
Turahez. Gold and quicksUver arc 
found. Pop. about G500. 

Zaslavi, a tn. in Volhynia, Ru-ssia, 
on the Goryn, 80 m. S.W. of Jitomir. 
Pop. 12,700. 

Zbaraz, a tn. in Galicia, Austria- 
Hungarj", 12 in. N.E. of Tamopol. 
Pop. 9911. 

Zea, see Ceos. 

Zca Mays, see Maize. 

Zea, Francisco Antonio (1770-1822). 
a Columbian .statesman, bom at 
Antioquia. He became professor of 
natural science at Madrid (1805). He 
joined Bolivar in S. America (1815) 
and was appointed vice-president of 
Colombia (1819). In 1820 he was 
sent on a mission to England and died 
at Bath. 

Zealand, see Zeei.axd. 

Zealots (Gk. an cnthusia.st, 

from ftru', to boil), a loosely or- 
ganised party among the Jews at the 
time of Christ. They carried on the 
Maccabcan tradition, and were un- 
compromising in their resistance to 
all Jloman authority. They aimed at 
the complete political emancipation 
of Judtea, but were never able to 
carry on more than a desultory war- 
fare. It was their fanaticism and 
vigour that brought about the rising 
which culminated in the Fall of 
Jerusalem. To this party belonged 
Simon, one of the Twelve Apostles, 
Zebid (ancient Sabea lUma), a 
fort. tn. in Yemen, Arabia, 00 m. N. 
of Mocha. It is the seat of a .Sunnite 
college. Pop. about 5500. 

Zebra, a group of three equine 
specie? confined to the African con- 
tinent. They arc the trae or moun- 
tain Z. {E'luus zebra), Grevy’s Z. (E. 
frrcvjn), and Burchell's Z. (E. bur- 
chelli). Until the middle of the 
19th century a fourth specias, the 
Quagga, existed, but this is now 
extinct. The mountain Z. has short 
clean legs, hard, weU-.=h3ped hoofs, 
and long cars. Its body colouring is 
silvery white with black or dark 
brown markings. It is a rapidly 
vanishing species. Gre\-y's Z. is a 
much larger animal and has finer 
and more numerous black or broivn 
markings on a clear white ground. 
Burchell's Z. is intermediate in size, 
and Its black or brown striping? are 


differently arranged. These, when 
broken-in young, lend themselves 
more readily to domestication than 
the other species. 

Zebu, or Bos indicus, an ox which 
exists only in a domesticated state in 
A-sia. It is characterised chiefly by its 
large hump, or sometimes two hnmp=. 
over the withers and by a greatly de- 
veloped dewlap. Its colour varies 
from ashen grey to pure wliite, and 
wliite bulls, known as Brahmin bulb-, 
are hold sacred by the Hindu? 
and allowed to wander at will. 
They vary greatly in size, and in 
India are used as beasts of burden 
and draught, 

. Zechariah, the eleventh of the 
min or prophets ; was a contemporary 
of Haggai, whom he supported in 
urging the pieoplc to rebuild the 
Temple. The book which bears his 
name Ls clearly divided into two 
parts of very dissimilar character. 
The first part, consisting of chs. i.-'i'iii.. 
is universally regarded as the original 
work of Z., and as belonging to the 
years 520 and 518 B.C., the second 
and fourth years of Darius Hystaspes. 
The whole of the second part of the 
book (ch-s. ix.-xiv.) is placed by most 
critics after the Exile. It is possible 
that these six chapters come from the 
same unknown hand, having been 
written at different times and in view 
of very different circumstances. Some 
critics, however, see evidence of four 
different liands. It is impossible here 
to give a detailed analysis of either of 
the two big divisions (see Temple 
Dieiioruiry of the Bible), but we may 
note the large outlook which the first 
section shows and its great emphasis 
on the necessity of moral obedience 
as of supreme importance in the 
service of Y’ahweh. 

Zechstein, a German geological 
term applied to the Upper Permian, 
in the various strata of which many 
fossils are found. In some parts of 
N. Germany the Z. bears valuable 
deposit? of kainite, gypsum, rock 
salt, and carnalite. The Z. overlies 
the Kupferscheifer, which consists 
of a bed of black bituminous shale, 
containing the fossils of many kinds 
of fish, leaves, and other organic 
remains. 

Zedekiah,the last king of Judah and 
Jcm.sa!em(597-58CB.c.) was originallj- 
named Mattamlah. He was set on the 
throneas vassal kingby Kebuchadnez- 
zar, when his nephew' Jehoiakim was 
carried away to Babylon. He joined 
a coalition against Babylon, and 
Jerusalem was again taken. Z.’s eyes 
were tlirust out and he, too, was 
carried away captive. 

Zedlitz, Joseph Christian, Baron 
(1790-1862), a German poet, bom at 
Johannisbeig in Austrian Silesia, and 
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Zenjan 

gervcd in the iyany and in the Ans-itnan philosorhcr, bom at 
tnan foreign olEce. He nrote dramas | bottnrar in \Vurtoml>err. He w-s 
and namtire verse, his best known ! professor of theoloirv at Bern in istf 
worjs bemg: Kerkfr und S’mni,- i and at ilarbnre in IStO. but forsook 
£^57* ”77 -f//nonf£scAe theology for hhtoricai work an^ 

frdidein. 

Zcdoarj-, or Cumzina ztdoaria. 

Asiatic plant, the aromatic roots or ; CryeX fe7..'e dfr GrirchUrken PA-n- 
rhizomes of which are employed inisopliir (5th cd.'. 1SP2. translated in'o 
medicine. It is sometimes grown injEnglBli as Sc.CTc.tcx ar.d the S'cr.-iic 
the stovehonse. i Sdioolx. bnt he also wrote .vV. '.vT 



water, 
connecting : 

opened by King Leopold in ISOi. 'women's quarters in the house ot. a 
Zeehan. a tn. of Tasm-ania, 90 m. jhigh caste Hindu familr. The 1' is 
EA>'.E. of Hobart, on the r. b. of the : at the hack of the house and over- 
Badger. It is the centre of a silver- • looks the sqn?.ro or inner court. .\s 
mining district. Pop. 5500, and ^ a rule e.aeh woman has a small rf»e.'n 
rapidly growing. to herself, on the second Peer, the 

Zeeland, the sonthemmos: pmy. of offices- and kitclien bein'r on the 


very. flat and often below sea -level. I disgrace for a Hindu wom.an tn l>e 
Climate very damp. Com, butter, seen liy anv man but her husband, 
cheeseare produced. and cattlereared. ! Zend, a word n.s to the tiitimatc n-o 

Chief towns, Jliddleburg (cap.) and 'of which there is at present uneer- 
Flushing. Pop. 232,515. ; tainty. It is gentrally used for the 

Zeeman's Effect, a modification of ' language in which Hie saerwi hook« 
the lines of the spectrum due to the ' of the Parsecs wcrt‘ written, lint 
presence of a strong magnetic field. . .some hold that the word mean? 
See S. Kajscr, Handtiudi dor Spcctro- 1 ' a commentary.’ The Zcmf-.frcsfi 
scopie, vol. ii. i is a collection of the ancient rcligiou.s 

^emst, a tn. of Transvaal, S. lore of Uie Parsecs, and ILs author- 
Africa. 125 m. W. of Ihctoria, on a 'ship is traditionally ascrihed to 
right hank tributary of the M.arico. : Zoroaster. It fall--, bowever. into two 
It Is in the centre of a district of great , main divisions, the Old .kve-ta and 
fertility and mineral wealth. Wheat' the Xcw .\ vesta, which divide into a 
and grapes are grown, and lead, sji- number of sub-sections. It i-' vrrv- 
ver, and gold are mined. Pop. 2000 ' diCuse, and is full of repetitions and 
(excluding blacks). , trivial addresses to spirits gwHl and 

Zeblendorf, a tn. of Brandenburg, evil. The critical study of these 
Prussia, S m. S.5V. of Berlin. I’op. • works has not yet been earriev! far. 
16,S61. ' There Is nn edition by Gcldner fiyss. 

Zeitun.atn.infhevilayetof Aleppo, 1 91) and a translation in the ^e^^es of 
Syria, 22 m. N.N'.'W. o'f 31ar.i.sli, on . Sacred Bools of thr Kast. Sr' n!v> 
the E. Elope of Jit. Zeitun. Jlanufs. | E. G. Broivne'.s Litrram Ilidrrn of 
agricttltural Implements, Pop. 10.000. ' Persia, 1903. 

Zeitz, a tn. of Pmssia, 25 m. S.S.\V. ' Zenith, the point where a virtieal 
of Leipzig. Has a fine cathedral. ' line terminates In the celestial ST.hery. 
Jlannfacturcs cotton goods, machin- . and thus the oppo.dte o* the nauir. It 
erv and earthenware. Wine and ' is thtrefora- nn important liPinr o 



Zella a tn.. Saxc-Coburg-Gotha, ' reflex inst. - „ ■ , 

Germany, in the Thuringiari Forest, is riewed by rc..'-ction from a m' rcnry 
20 m. S.W. of GoUia. Pop. 5C91. |snrfac<;. ,/v\v 

Zeller, Eduaid (1514-1905). a Ger-- Ze.njan, a tn. of N.\J. I e- •>. <-at . 
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of KJiamseh pror„ on the Zenjan, the usurper Odoacer. Z. pubh'shed 
75 m. S.W. of Resht. Pop. 25,000. the HenoHcon (h-orimy), or instru- 
Zenker, Friedrich Albert von (1825- ment of union, which was sismed by 
08), a German physician, studied all the bishops of the East under hts 
(from 1843) in Leipzig and Heidel- reign, and that of Anasta-sins. 
berg. He became professor of patho- Zeno, Apostolo (lGGS-1750), an 
logical anatomy and general patho- Italian dramatist and literary his- 
logj' at the medical academy of his torian, born at Venice. He was one 
native Dresden (1855). and of patho- 1 of the founders of the critical periodi- 
logj- and pharmacology at Erlangen i cal Giomale de’ JMteraii d’lf/jlia, and 
(18G2). In ISCO he discovered trichi- made his reputation in Italian litcra- 
nosis.. With Ziemssen he edited the ture by libretti for the musical drama: 
Dnilsches ArcMv fiir Klinische indeed he ha.s been called the father 
Medizin from 18G5. Z. retired in of Italian opera. For many years he 
1895. Ilis publications include: was the chief dramatic poet of Italy, 
‘ Ueber die Trichinenkranklioit des and acted as court poet and lii.storio- 
SleiLschen,’ in Virchow’s ArcTiiv. grapher to the emperor Charles V. He 
xviii. 1800 ; UeJjer die VemnderuTtijen wrote Obeerrations on {he Kalian 
der ivilllnirlichen Mushdn im Typhus, Ilistorians (2 vols.); and his dramatic 
18G4; ‘ Die Krankheiten des “ Oso- works were printed in 1744 in eleven 
phagus ” ’ in Ziem-ssen’s Handbuch volumes. 

der Pallioloyic . . . vii., 1877 ; Ueber Zeno, Niccolo (1340-91), a Venetian 
den Cusiiecrcus racemosus das Gehims, explorer; with his brother, Antonio, 
1882. [made various voyages of discovery; 

Zeno (c. 340-270 B.C.), the founder (indeed, the discovery of America, 
of the .Stoic pliilosophy, was a native prior to the voyage of Ck)lumbus, has 
of Citium in Cyprus. Ho studied been attributed to ,them. ,See Major, 
philosophy first through the writings | The Voyages of Niccolo and Antonio 
of the Socratic philosophers, but: Zeno (Hakluyt Society, 1873), and 
later wont to Athens where heiFiske, The Discotery of America 
attached himself to the cym'c Crates, (vol. i.) 1892. 

In opposition to the advice of Crates Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra (Tod- 
ho studied under StUpo of the mor in the wilderness). After the 
Megaric school, and later tmder death of her husband, Odenathus 
Diodonis Cronus and Philo of the (266 a.d.), she assumed the imperial 
same school. He then proceeded to diadem, as regent for her sons. She 
the Academics, Xcnocrates and sought to Include all Syria, A.sia, and 
Polemo, and having thus spent some Egypt within the limits of her sway, 
twenty years in study, opened a 1 and to make good the title which she 
school for himself in the ‘ Painted 1 claimed of Queen of the East. She 
Porch ’ Sroa IToda'i.ti, which, at an ■ was defeated by Aurelian, taken 
earlier time, had been a place in which i prisoner on the capture of Palmyra 
poets met. Hence his disciples were ' (273), and carried to Rome. Her life 
called Stoics. He was greatly ad- ' was spared by Aurelian, and she 
mired by the Atheniaus ns well a.s by ' passed the remainder of her years 
Antigonus Gonatas, king of Mace- with her sons in the vicinity of Tibur 
donia. (Tivoli). Longinus lived at her court, 

Zeno (ft. 500 n.c.), a Greek philo- : and was put to death on the capture 
Eopher. a native of Elea in Italy. He of Palmyra. 

ivas the favourite disciple of Par- , Zenodotus (ZTieviorot) {fl. c. 208 
raenides, whom he accompanied to , b.c.), a Greek grammarian, was a 
Athon.s, and ^vhose teaching he ex- native of Ephesus. He was the first 
pounded. He was a lover of freedom. Reviser (aiopSiroji) of Homer, and 
and on his retiun to Elea joined an the first superintendent of the great 
uirsuccessful conspiracy against the library at Alexandria, 
tj-raut Nearclms. Gee Zeller's Pre- • Zenta, a tn. of Bacs-Bodrog co., 
tioeraiic Philosophy, and JIullach’s Hungary, on the Theiss, 33 m. S. of 
Fragmcnta Phxlosophoruni Grasco - : Szegedin. Agriculture, fishing, and 
rum. cattle-rearing are the chief indus- 

Zeno, Emperor of the East 474-491, tries. Prince Eugene defeated the 
was a native of Isauria. He was com- : Turks here (1697). Pop. about 28,590. 
polled to leave Constantinople in 475 ' Zeolites, a family of min erals con- 
in consequence of a revolt in favour ‘ sisting mainly of hydrous silicates of 
of his brother Basiliscus, but re- ! lime, soda, and alumina, wliich have 
turned the following year. His whole , resulted from the alteration of fels- 
rcign was disturbed by revolts and . pars and felsijathoids. Being chiefly 
foreign wars, and in 487. when the secondary products, they occur in 
Gothic king took up arms and ; cavities and veins, and are common 
threatened Constantinople. Z., to 1 in amygdaloidal basalts, where they 
save himself and his capital, gave him j present a finely fibrous structure, 
liermisslon to invade Italy and expel I Among the more common zeolites arc 
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analoite, natrolite, stUbite, prohnitc, 
and lanmontite. They have a speoiflc 
gravity of about 2-3, and a hard 
ness of from 3'5-5. 

Zephaniah, the ninth of the minor 
prophets, has left a short but most 
valuable prophecy. He prophesied in 
the reign of Josiah, king of Judah 
(639-608 B.C.), almost certainly be- 
fore the discovery of the Book of the 
Law. His book has two main divisions 
(1) Chapters i. 2 to lii. S,. containing 
a warning of judgment ; (2) lii. 9-20, 
giving a promise of salvation. 

Zephyrus (ZciJaMi), the personi- 
fication of the West wind, was the 
son of Astneus and Eos. He was tlie 
father of the horses Xanthus and 
Balius by the Harpy Podarge, and 
the husband of (Jliloris, by whom lie 
begot (Jarpus. 

■ Zeppelin, Ferdinand, Count von, a 
German army ofBccr and teronaut, 
bom at Constance in 1838. He 
studied at the Polytechnlk. Stutt- 
gart, and at the Kriegsscliule. Lud- 


Zhob 


whales, found in the Eocene and 
jliocc no st rata of N. America, Europe 
and Egypt. They were upirards of 
50 ft. long, and the slnill, which had 
powerful toothed jaws, was long and 
narrow. The brain ca%nty \ms smaller 
than tliat of existing whales. The 
fact that the teeth were Implanted In 
sockets enabled Prorcs.sor Owen to 
prove that the first discovered re- 
mains were not those of an enormous 
reptile, ns was supposed. See Cnta- 
loauc of the. Tertian/ t'crtchrnta of 
the Fai/tim, Egypt (Brit, Mn«. Nat. 
Hist.) 

Zeugma (Gk. Zci-yiia, a yoking), a 
figure of speech in which a verb or 
ndjectivo is used with two nonns, 
though strictly referring oniy to one. 

Zculenrodn, a tn.. in tlic princi- 
pality of Rcuss-the-Eldcr. Germany. 

1 35 m. X, of Hof. manuf,---. hosiery, 
textiles, and machinery. Pop. 10,305. 

Zeus, see J urrrnn. 

Zouss, Johann Knspar (1.806-50. a 
German philologist, bom at Vogten- 


ivigsburg, afterwards proceeding to j dorf (Bavaria). Studied at Bamberg 
Tubingen University. Ho took part | and Munich. Took up tlie study o( 
in the American War of Secession, | coraparatlvo philology. Wrote (1837) 
and also served in the Franco- , The Germans and the NcighiKmrinn 
German War (1870), but from 1897- itoccs and other works, ills great 

1900 was occupied in i . .. . _ . . jg j,,g Grammar 

of his first airship or ■ - . ork of vast and paln.s- 

of rigid type, maldng -... j ' tion. 

in 1900. Several of its improved I Zeuxippus, a Greek philosojdicr. 


successors came to grief, but on the 
whole the rigid dirigible has made 
the most important progress and that 
chiefly owing to Z. The lost Zeppelin, 
built in 1913, and acnulrcd by the 


Ho was one of the leaders of (he New 
Academy, which sought after the 
death of Pj-rrho to carry on tlie 
tcnching.s of the Pj-rrhonlo seeptlci.sm. 
Zeuxis (ft. 425-400 n.c.), a celo- 


German navy, hod olengtli of 525 ft. : bnitcil Greek painter, born at llem- 
and a volume of 776,000 cubit ft., and clea. Ho belonged to the Ionic selinal 
was capable of a speed of 52 m. an of art and npparenOy drew Ids In- 
hour. The latest military Zeppelin spimtion from Apollodoms. I’liny, 
also carries a machine gun. Z. started j Lliclnn. and Cicero tell many curious 
a passenger air service in 1910. . anecdotes concomlng him. The chief 

Zerafshan, a river of Russian works a.-icribcd to Z. were an ' Eros at 
Central Asia, which ri.ses in E. Samar- Atlicns.’ an 'Infant Ilereiilcs,’ and 
kand at the foot of a glacier of the ' Jupiter enthroned.’ 

Alai Mts. Passing through Lake | _ Zoyla, or Zaila, a tn_^ in Somaliland, 


Iskander, it enters Bokhara and 
loses itself tn the sandy ba.sln of the 
Amu-Darya. Length about 450 m. 

Zerbst, a tn., Anhalt, Germany, on 
the Nuthe, 22 m. S.E. of Mngdobuig; 
has manufs of gold and silver good^ 
silk, cloth, leather, soap, and chemi- 
cals. Parts of the ancient walls 
remain. Pop. 19,209. 

Zermatt, a vil., VnJals ^canton. 
Su-iteerland, at the head of the Visp 
Valley (5315 ft.), and at the foot of 
the Matterhorn, 22 m. by mil, from 
Vlsp in tho Rhone Valley; Is a 
favourite tourist resort. Pop. 800. 

Zero (Arabic gafra, to be empty), n 
term applied in mathematics to O, or 
to quantity so small, as to be negli- 
gible, and In physics to a point which 
serves a.s tho base of measurements. 

ZeuglodoD, a genus of extinct 


E. Africa, on tlie Gulf of .\den ; 
occupied by tho British since I.SSI. 
It exports mother-of-pearl, cogee. 
and hides, but has lost its former 
commercial prosperity. Pop. about 
5000. 

Zeist, or Zoj-sl, a vil. In the 
prov. of Utrecht Netherland.s, with 
manufs. of porci-Ialn-stove.-, candles, 
soap, etc. I'qt). 12.800. 

Zgicrz, or ZgcrJ, a tn. of I’msslnn 
Poland, In the gov. of I’lotrl.ow, 0 m. 
N.N.W. of Lodr. Pop. 19.060. 

Zhoicznovodsk, a tn. In tlo- prov. of 
Terek, N. Caucasus, Rn«'-ln. visited 
os a health resort on account of Ita 
Iron springs. 

Zhitomir (Russia), see JlTOMlli." ' 

Zhob, a river of N.E. llalncld- 
stan. Rl-'cs in the Khand and 
runs E. to Gonnl, where it tuni-N.N'.E. 
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and joins the Gonmal. It was ex- 
plored in 1804 by Lientenant Wahab, 
who describes the valley as an allu- 
vial plain of fair fertility. It is of 
strategical importance. 

Ziani, a noted Venetian family, of 
which the chief members were : 
Sebasiiano (d. 1179), doge of Veniee 
from 1172, who founded the eere- 
mony of casting a ring into the 
Adriatic as a symbol of the marriage 
of Venice with the sea ; and Pietro 
Id. 1229), doge from 1205, who con- 
quered the Greeks. 

Zibet, see Civet. 

Ziohy, Eugen, Coimt (b. 1837). a 
Hungarian travelier and collector, 
born at Zichy-falva. He explored the 
Caueasus and Central Asia, and 
subsequently published Voyages au 
Caucase (1897). 

Ziegenbalg, Bartholomew (1GS3- 
1719), a German missionary to India, 
bom at Ihilsnitz in Lnsatia,and died 
at Tranqnebar, S. India. He trans- 
lated the Bible into Tamil, and 
wrote a Grammalica DamuUca. See 
//ai/eiieporia, edited by G. A. Francke. 

Ziegenhals, a tn. in SUcsia, Prussia, 
31 m. S.W. of Oppeln, with manufs. of 
paper and gloves. Pop. 978. 

Zielenzig, a fort. tn. in the prov. of 
Brandenburg, Prussia, 20 m. E.N.E. 
of Frankfort-on-Oder. Pop. 5704. 

Zierikzee, a seaport in the prov. of 
Zealand, Is'etherlands, the duet town 
of Sohouwen Is., with shipbuilding 
yards and good fisheries. It played 
an important part In the Hanseatic 
League. Pop. 0808. 

Zieten, Hans Joachim von (1099- 
1780), a Prussian general, bom at 
Wustrau. He joined a cavalry regi- 
ment, and served in the Silesian wars 
and in the Seven Years’ War with 
great distinction. See Life bv 
Winter (1885). 

Zilah, or Zillenmarkt, a tn. of 
Transylvania, in the co. of Szllagy, 
Hungary. Pop. 7000. 

ZilJeb, or Zile, a vilayet of Sivas in 
Asia Alinor. It was from here that 
Cmsar conquered the Pharoaccs after 
having made his famous boast, Veni, 
vidi, vici (47 n.c.). Pop. 20,000. 

Zillerthal, a beautiful Alpine valley 
of the Tyrol, 25 m. E. of Innsbruck. 
It is watered by the Ziller, a trib. of 
the Inn. A number of the inhabitants 
fled from religious persecution to 
I’niEsia in 1837. 

Zimbabwe, the site of some ruins 
in .S. Rhodesia, S. Africa, 120 m. 
E. of Sofalu. Discovered by Renders, 
ISOS; described by Maucli, 1871. 
They present the general appearance 
of a fortress, and were probably 
erected cither by Arabs or by ono of 
the Bantu races. 

Zimmormann, Albert (1808-88), a 
German painter, bom at Zittau. He 


1 ' Zinc 

excelled in painting pictures of 
scenery and of classical mythology. 

Zimmermann, Johann Georg, 
Baron von (1728-95), a philosophical 
writer and physician, bom at Bmeg. 
He acquired considerable fame by 
his book. On Soliltide, which was full 
of a sort of sentimental charm that 
was more appreciated in his day than 
in ours. His reputation as physician 
and philosopher gained liim the 
friendship ,of Frederick the Great, 
whom he attended in his last illness, 
and by George III., who made him 
his private physician at Hanover. 

Zimmermann, Reinhard Sebastian 
(1815-93), a Swiss genre painter, bom 
at Hagenau, Switzerland. He studied 
at Munich and aftenvards in Paris, 
ultimately settling in the former 
town, where he exhibited ‘ The 
Three Magi ’ in 1850. Other pictures 
by him are : ‘ An interrapted Game 
of Cards ’ and ‘ Scene in a Village 
Inn.’ He was also the author of 
Erinnerungencines alien Maters. 1884. 

Zinc (Zn, C5'4), a metallic element 
stated to be found in the uncombined 
condition, but generally met \vith in 
combination as the carbonate (cala- 
mine), ZnCoj, and the sulphide (zinc 
blende), ZnS. It also occurs as sili- 
cate (homimorphitc), ZnSiOs + H.O, 
and os red zinC ore, ZnO. The ex- 
traction of the metal from its ores is 
carried out in two stages, the o.xide 
being first formed and in the second 
stage this is reduced by carbon. 
Blende is the ore generally employed, 
and this is converted to oxide by 
roasting in air. The crude oxide is 
mixed with coal or coke and strongly 
heated by gas-fired furnaces, in clay 
retorts or muffles, and the zine vapour 
condensed in an iron box (Silesian 
process). In the Belgian process the 
mixture is heated in a horizontal fire- 
clay tube connected by a conical clay 
tube to a sheet iron condenser. The 
crude zinc is melted in a re%-erberatory 
furnace and further purified by dis- 
tiJlation. Zinc is a bluLsh-whlte 
brittle metal (sp. gr. 7, melting-point 
430°, boiling-point 930°) which is 
malleable between 100° and 150° C. 
At 300° C. it can be powdered in a 
mortar. It is permanent in air at 
ordinary temperature, and is used 
for galvanising iron for roofing pur- 
poses, etc. A number of alloys are 
formed by zinc with other metals, 
C.O., brass (copper and zinc), bronze 
(copper, tin, and zinc), etc. Zinc bums 
in air, forming the oxide, ZnO (zinc 
white). The oxide is white at ordinary 
temperature, but becomes yellow on 
heating. It is a basic oxide, and the 
salts of the metal can bo prepared by 
its solution in acids. Zinc sulphate 
is obtained by solution of the metal 
or oxide in sulphuric acid, or is made 
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hard (hardness "-S, sp. pr. ■J‘7). The 
yellow Zs. of Ceylon arc tcrimvi 
‘ jarpons,’ and tho red-bromi varieties 
are called ‘ hvacinths.’ 

Zirconium (Zr, nO'G), a metaliie. 


on the large scale by roasting zinc 
blende m air. , The sidphate crvstal- 
iKes from water, forming coloiirless 
riiOTnbie prisms of the formula 
ZnSOiTH.O isomorphons with mag- 
nesium sulphate (Epsom salts). It] element whicli occurs hi nafiim a' 
has a metallic,, astringent taste, is i the silicate (zircon). It hc-s been ob- 
emetic, tained in two forms, crystalline and 
/me chloride 13 fqmed by dissolving I amorphous, the former variety p'- 
*“ Iiydrochloric j quiring a high temperature fo'r its 
Uie sqluhon down j combustion, while the latter bums 

Thcmctat 

is obtained by lieating the Ihioro- 
potassium compound with aiuminium 
or sodium. The normal s.alts are pre- 
pared from the feebly (>asic tetra- 
valent hydroxide Zr(OH).. , 

Zirknitz, Lake of (ancient Lnni.s 
Lvoeus), a lake in Caniiola. .tuftria- 
Himgary, 20 m. S.W. of Laibach. Its 
depth varies from 5 to IS ft., and its 
area from 1C to 20 sq. in., according 
to the rainfall. 

Ziska, or Zizka von Trocnow, 
Johann (1300-1421), one of the most 
celebrated lenders of tho ITnssitcs of 
Bohemia, hem near his father’s c.astle 
of Trocnow. In his youth he was 
gloomy and fond of solitude, and 
soon left tlic court, where he had 
been a page in the retinue of IVen- 
ce.slans of Bohemia. He seiwcd for a 
while in the English nrmy, and later 
fought lu Poland and Ilimgary. In 
the uproars that followed the death 
of Hus-s lie was commander-in-ehlef 
of the Hussite army, which pasitloii 
lie filled witli great siiece.ss. lie was 


imtil it solidifies on cooling. It is a 
white deliquescent snhstlince, and 
made into a paste with ziuo oxide 
rapidly sets to a hard ma.ss. This 
mixture is used la dentistrj- as a 
filling. A solution of the cliloride is 
used as a flux in soldering. 

Zincke, Christian Frederic (1GS4- 
I7fi7), a German miniature painter. 

Coming to England in 170G, he soonj 
won great fame; found a keen patron 
in George II., and received nianv 
commLssions from members of the 
English nobility. Among hi? minia- 
tures is one of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart, now in the possession of the 
Earl of 'Whamclifre, wliile tlie 
National Portrait Gallery also has 
one of Z.’s works. 

Zinoography, see Pnociss Wokk. 

Zinder, or Sinder, n walled tn. of 
French Sudan (Upper Senegal and 
Niger Colony), IV. Africa, 350 m. 
from Timbuktu, cap. of Damerghu 
dist. There is trade iii salt, .spices, 
silks, ostrich feather.?, etc., and tele- 
graph comniunicatiou with Kaves and 
Niamey. It is a centre for trade Imried at Czaslau. 
across the Sahara to Tripoli. Pop. Zither, a stringed musical In/tni- 
about 18,000. See Foiircau in /,o I ment plucked with a plcclnmi, which 
GiograpMc (Doc. 1900); Jean, iesj dates from thc_ earliest time-". It 


Touareg du Sud-Esi (1909). 

Zingerle, Ignaz Vincenz (1825-81), 
a German scholar and Benedictine 
monk, bom at Jlcran. Ho iiossessed 
a wide knowiedgo of Geminn folk- 
lore and ancient m>'fholog}'. 

Zinzendorf und Pottendorf, Niko- 
laus Ludwig, Count von (1700-00), a 
(Icrman theologian, horn ot Dresden. J 
He founded the colony ' 
for Moravian Brethren 
a result was banished 
(17.30-48). Ho travelled in Europe 


consists of a flat box which llis on the 
tabic, strung with five metal strings 
passing over frct.s, and from twenty- 
seven to forty strinprs of various kinds 
plavcd ns open strings, plucked with 
the' finger?, to fomi the nocoinpatil- 
ment to the melody which Is playeil 
with tho plectrum on the strings 
nearest the jicrformer. It Is the 
instniinent of Ihavarin. 

. ind Tyrol, for It is jiinyni I'.v 
•s nnd no (nn /- without ou<-. 
Zittau, a fn.. .Saxony. Gennany. 
and Aiirerica, reviving and orgnnisTiig I on the Jlatulau. 4.S in. E.S.E. of 
the Moravian Cliurch, und wrote Dresden : mnmifs. linen, annm“k. 
mnnv livmns and an autobiography. tvoolleiiH, nnd iiotlery. Lignite Is 
See Lives by Bovet (1805) and I mined. Pop. .37.084. , 

Suan-onberg (1772-75). '■ Zittcl. Karl Alfred von (l?.iJ-l9iM). 

Zion City, sec Down;, John Aunt-; a Gennaii geoiogKt and imlaniiiolo- 
AXDFm Igist. bonintBahllngenln il.ulen. His 

Zipaquira, a tn. in the dept. Cun- 1 chief work wa“ //niufhurh dtr /’qhren- 
dinamarca, Colombia. .30 m. N.K. ' /o(o.<;iV, wiilcli was completed n .. i 
Of BoKOtA, with coni mini'-. Pop. ,Ii» ^^9.^ Inil l»o 

**Zirc*on a mineral of the compo!?l- Vber dm arotorjifchcn hnu drr 
tion eUickto of ^irconh which is scArn IbS h an amamt 

found In Norway, Covlon. and the Kolilfs's expedition to the 
Urals. It forms ’tctratronal crystals, 

^lourlcss to vellow. wliich are \cry‘ Pfttfroniolornr 1* * 
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hunderis (1899). a monnmental his- 
tory of the progress of geological 
Ecience. He was professor of pateo- 
logy In the University of Munich in 
1800, to which was added the chair of 
geology in 1880. He was also ap- 
pointed director of the natural his- 
tory museum there, and from 1899 
was president of the Koyal Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences. Z. was re- 
garded as a distinguished authority 
both on geology and paleeontology, 
and from 1809 till his death was the 
chief e^tor of the Pala:onlograph}ca.^ 

a tTi 

Eur ■ . 

representative is called the gopher. 

Zlatoust, a tn. in the gov. of Ufa, 
in E. Russia, 147 m. N.E. of Ufa, 
with iron foundries aud machinery 
worts. Pop. 22,000. 

Zloczow, a tn.,' Galicia, Austria, 
45 in. E. of Lemberg, has a mediaeval 
castle and manufactures linen. Pop. 
13,212. 

Zmeinogorsk, a tn. in the gov. of 
Tomsk, Siberia. Some lead and silver 
arc found. Pop. about 7(100. 

Znaim, a tn. in the prov. of 
Jloravia, Austria-Hungary, on the 
Thaja, 47 m. X.N.W. of Vienna. It 
has the ruins of an old castle and a 
rathau'. Earthenware is manufac- 
tured. The armistice of Z. was con- 
cluded here after the battle of 
Wagram between the French and 
Austrians, 1809, Pop. 18,828. 

Zoan, see Tanis, 

Zoar ; 1. A vil. in Tuscarawas co., 
Ohio, U.S.A., on the Tuscarawas R., 
14 ni. S. of Massillon. A German 
socialist societv wa.s e.stablLshcd here 
during 18,53-98. Pop. (1910) 182. 
2. (called Bela, ‘ devoured ’) in Genesis 
viv. and six.) was situated to the 
N.E, of the Dead Sea, Palestine, and 
was one of the ‘ five cities of the plain ’ 
‘T'ared as a refuge for Lot. 

Zodiac, a belt of the cele.stial sphere 
10' wide, extending for 8° on each 
“^ide of the eclipse. Its antiquity is 
very great, and the region was noted 
by dilTerent peoples independently, a 
fact cxTilained by its containing all 
the known heavenly hodies with 
proper motions, the sun, moon, and 
planets. The division into twelve 
signs, each extending over 30’, served 
to mark division'- of the year, each 
being marked by the entry of the sun, 
in his westward course, into a group 
of Etais. The names have a sca-^onal 
sipmificancc infer;’ b—’' d myth, 
and dilTer :l; ■ ( ■ . iiindus, 

ChtUde.an.s, , G;,"!-. , and 

Aztecs. As the sun in sirring passes 
the middle of his accent he travels 
through Aries, T ; Taurus, a and 
Gemini, TI re.‘pectlvcly ; at the sol- 
stice lie is in Cfancer or , then com- 


mences his descent through Leo il, 
and Virgo, uf, the.se three marldug 
the summer; Libra =es, Scorpio, 
m, Sagittarius. I, are then passed 
through in autumn ; Capricomus, 
vy, is occupied at the heglnuing of 
winter, Aquarius, rcC", and Pi.sces, 
a, being traversed in the first part 
of the ascent. The ‘ ascending ’ signs 
are thus tho.^e of winter and spring, 
the ‘ descending ’ those of summer 
and autumn. The tropics of Cancer 
and Capricorn are circles of latitude 
vertically under the srm at the sol- 
’ ’,u he is in those signs. The 
ot now agree with the con- 
• ■ ; bearing their names owing 

to precussion (q.c.), Aries is in Pisces, 
and so on, the signs ‘ backing ’ into 
constellations to the W. 

Zodiacal Light, a faint haze of light 
extending from the sun along the 
ecliptic, visihle just after sTinset or 
before .sunrise as a cone extending 
above the sim’s place into the sky. 
It is best seen in the evening about 
the vernal equinox, when the eastern 
portion of the ecliptic is most nearly 
perpendicular to the horizon ; in the 
morning at the autumnal equinox, 
the western portion being then most 
so inclined. It is for these reasons 
best seen within the tropics, when it 
can be observed under favourable 
conditions right across the sty. Here 
the counter-glow or gegenscTiein, a 
bright patch of a few degrees in diame- 
ter, is seen exactly opposite the sun. 
The brightness of the Z. L. is some- 
times quite conspicuous, though less 
so than the Jlilky Way. The spectrum 
is continuous, without bright lines, 
but too faint to show dark lines if 
they should be pre.sent. At the 
horizon it Is 20’ to 30’ broad, and it 
extends to within about 10’ of the 
zenith. It is roost generally supposed 
to be due to srmlight reflected from 
clouds of meteoric bodies extending 
in a flat disc round the sun to the 
plane of the solarequator, and beyond 
the earth’s orbit. It has been photo- 
graiJhed by Dr. Wolff and Mr. A. E. 
Douglass. Another theory considers 
it as an extension ot the corona and 
of an electrical nature. Dr. Abbott 
likens it to the nebulosity visible in 
the Pleiades, and Seiliger considers it 
possible that Leverrin’s observed 
perturbation of Mercury may be due 
to the portion within that planet’s 
orbit. 

ZoB (c. 97S-1050), a Byzantine em- 
press of the East, daughter of Con- 
stantine IX. Sbe married Rornanns 
Argyrus in 1028, but murdered him 
in 1034, and subsequently by marriage 
raised to the throne Michael IV. 
(1034) and Cjonstantine IX. (1042). 

Zoega, Johann Georg (1755-1809), 
a Danish nrehccologist, bom in 
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Schaokenburpr, Jutland, of Italian 
origin. He flnaUr Bettlod at Rome 
(1782), where he published his works 
on numismatics, the chief being iVumi 
Imperatorii (1787). He also 
made a catalogue of Coptic MSS. 
See Life by Welcker (1819). 

Zoepffel (or Zopffel), Hiohard Otto 
(1813-91), a German theologian, bom 
at Arensburg in Livonia. He lectured 
on theolog}' at Gottingen and Strass- 
burg, and wrote Die Papsltcahlen 
(1871) and Johannes Sturm (1887). 

Zoffany (or Zoffani), Johann (1735- 
1810), a German artist, a friend of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, born at Ratis- 
bon. He settled in England (17^), 
and became an R.A. (1768). His 
works include portraits of Garrick 
and other famous contemporaries 


ZoUverein 


Calcutta.’ etc. _ 

Zohar, or Sohar, see Cabb.ma- 
Zoilus, a grammarian, was a native 
of Amphipolis, and flourished in tho 
time of PhUip of Macedon. He wm 
celebrated for the asperity with 
which he assailed Homer, and his 
name became proverbial fora captions 
and malignant critic. . , . 

Zola. Emile Edouard Charles An 
foine (1840-1902), a celebrated noml 
ist and journalist, bom at Paris. His 
mother was a Frenchwoman, and 
father, Francois Z., a so dior and clvU 
engineer, was of 

Greek descent. The death of his 
father loft Z. and Ids mother in poor 
circumstances, and but for the lielp of 
relatives his educational faculties 
would have been much lass thau they 
were. He early showed hi.s taste for 
literature by svriting when at school a 
comedy entitled Ejifonci le Pion 
(Making a Fool of the Usher). On 
leaving school he worked ns a clerk at 
Viliette, and later in tho publtslUng 
house of Haohcttc. H®,.'™® 
yvriting articles lor Lc Petit Journal, 
stories for ia Vie Parusienne, and also 
a series of critical papers for Lc balm 
Public of Lyons, which were subsc- 

. ■ ■ .lachotte’s 

; ■ and art 

criticisms for tho Evinement; but 
thou"h ho was a first-rato journalist 
of the trenchant 

he does not seem to ha\o met ''1th 
any great success In that dimctlon. 
Ho therefore turned his 
novel uTiting. His 
two 'veil marked classc.s . flrot. the 
franldy sensational and 
Rougon-Macquart scries, 
nn GVDonciit of realism* proved 
hlmsSf the master of his ago. 1’®''*'?^® 

nothing quite so cmellypo^ 


^^fthcXh^rr^ard ter“in^™: establishment of a imitomummA-n 


tion or other peoplo’.s feelings, the 
fearful results of drink upon tho for- 
tunes of an artisan family. The second 
class of his 'vorks subordinate charac- 
terisation, and indeed, tlio story, to 
the inoulcationof Socialist pldlosophy. 
The Four Gospels and F^condili and 
Travail and VMli oyempllfy this 
aspect of his 'vork. Tho Rougon-Mac- 
quart series include, among others. 
La Fortune des Itougons, Lc Ventre de 
Paris, La Con/pUte de Plassniis, 
L'Abbi Mourct, L’Assommoir ("hlcli 
perhaps is better known to English 
people In the anglicised dramatic ver- 
sion of Drink, in 'vhich Charles 
Warner took tho lending rOie), iVano 
(the narmtivo of an attract Ive /iffc dr 
foie), Pot-Bouille, La Joie de Virre, 
Germinal, etc., etc. Perhaps his best 


and other famous concemporunes, urrminut, etc., etc. x-L-iiuips ni.-, ur-x 
nTid ‘ Embassv of Hyder Alee to kno'vn work is La Dt'bdele, a story of 
o > etc the bitter humiliation of France in the 


the bitter humiliation of France in the 
war of 1870. Ho earned the undjing 
gratitude of all continental opponents 
of anti-Semitism and tho "-arm en- 
comiums of tho press of the "hole 
civilised world by Ills ohallonge to tho 

.■ * *- give Hreyfusa 

. • ■ hloh appeared 

. •• • ' • ' "in of the cele- 

brated manifesto J’nccuse. Ho died 
under strange circumstances In his 
home, where ho was found asphyxi- 
ated by tho fumes of a eharcoai stove. 

Zola, or Tola, a tn. on the Upper 
Benue, Nigeria. See 'I’oiA. 

Zolkiow, a tn. in Galicia. Austria- 
Himgarv, with a mined aastlo In 
which John Sobloskl of Poland once 
lived. Pop. 9163. 

Zollikofcr, Georg Joachim (17.30- 
88), a S"1ss prcaclior, bom at St. Gall. 
In S'viUorinnd. Having studied at 
Bremen and Utrecht, he iilthuntcly 
became pastor at Leii,-rlg, "'hero ho 
distinguished himself by groat inirilv 
of character, eloquence, and general 
abilitias. His Derotional Exercises 
and Sermons have been tnin'-latoil 
into English. r- ■ a - i 

ZBUncr, Johann Karl Friedncli 
(1831-82), born in Berlin, and be- 
came professor of aslnmomy at 
Lciprig in 1866. He invented he 
astrophotomoter for determining tlie 
briglitncss of a star by comparison 
with an • artlflclal ono ’ from an oil 
lamp. Ills chief "ork was in pho- 
tometrv and siioctruin analysis. ,111-' 
"•ritings include: Pholnmrlris-hr 

1.865: (jcundtOoe 

■ ■ des lliminrls, 

■ , . . • r der Eoinrten, 

” ZoUvcrclnf the 
cu-stom ■ 
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customs duties throughout the van- Iromdecl. -15°to +45°; Argelander’s, 
ous states joining the union. The of 40,000, from -31° to +S0’; Gould’s, 
Z. was the decisive event in German of 73,160, from —23° to -80°. The 
commercial policy, and led directly Intemai. Astro. Cal. and the Cape 
to German national unity. By it pro- Photograph. Durchmusterung are 
tcction was limited to 10 percent, on arranged in Zs. of 1°. 
manufactures and a uniform duty Zone System, a method, largely in 
of Is. Cd. per civt. was Imposed on all vogue on the Continent, of arranging 
goods. The Anglo-l'rench treaty of railways in zones from a central 
1800, however, resulted in a reversion point, for the purpose of .simplifying 
towards free trade and a treaty with railway fares, and for encouraging 
England, as a consequence of which tourist traveL Thus the fare for any 
the import duty of Is. Gd. was distance up to 10 m. i.s uniform; from 
abolished together with certain com 10 jn. to 20 m. an addition Ls made, 
and other duties. The word is also and so on; so that a person travelling 
now used in a general sen.se to denote 20 m. pays the same fare as one 
any custo'ms union. See TABirr, travelling only 1 1 m., and thus travels 

Zom, Anders (h. 1800), a Swedish at his expense. The fares are, how- 
nrtist, and a native of Stockholm, he over, usually low. 
has lived also in France, England, Zoo-Geography, see Geogkaphicai, 
and America, and has done much Distribution. 

remarkable sculpture and painting. Zoological Society, a society for the 
But ho is mainly known by his etch- promotion of the study of animal life, 
ings, one of which enjoys particular At its Zoological Gardens (the Zoo), 
famehoingaportraitof EraestRenan. icres, in Regent’s 

Zomba, a tn., the government ' • . as a magnificent 

headquarters, in the Nj;asaland Pro- ■ ' . animals admir- 

tectoratc (formerly British Central ably housed, and cared for with the 
Africa), between Blantyrc and Lake utmost skill. Recent improvements 
Kyassa, on Mt. Zomba at an altitude (1013) include the Mappin terraces, 
of 3000 ft. Pop. about 80 Europeans, occupying a quadrant-shaped area, in 
Zombor, a royal free city of S. wliich the ammals are seen in succcs- 
Himgary, cap. of Bacs co. It is con- sive tiers of enclosures, and an addl- 
nected by the Franz-Joseph Canal tional insect house. The Sociotj' 
ivith the Rs. Danube and Theiss, meets frequently to discuss zoo- 
and Is an important market. Pop. logical topics, and publishes quar- 
30,000. tcrly Proceedings. See .Scherren, The 

Zonaros, Joannes, a Byzantine Zoological Society of London. 
historian and theologian of the 12th Zoology (from Zwow, an animal, 
century, who wrote a Chronicon, or and Aoyoi, a discourse) literally meaus 
history of the creation down to the a discourse concerning animals, and 
year 1118. (.'fee edition by Du Cange, is the science which teaches the 
ICSG). Originally tlic iirivatc secre- nature, properties, and cIa.=Biflcation 
tary and commander of the imperial of the subjects of the animal kingdom, 
guard of Alexius Comnenus, ho be- Zoospore, see Spore. 
came a monk and died in seclusion Zor, a mutessarifat or prov. of 
at Mt. AthOB. Turkey in Asia, lying on both sides 

Zone, geometrically, the portion of j of the middle Euphrates. Area 30,110 
tho surface of a sphere intercepted sq. m. Pop. about 100,000. 
between two parallel plane.s. The Zomdorf, a vil. of Prussia in the 
earth’s climatic Zs. are determined by ! prov. of Brandenburg, famous as the 
planes at tho Arctic and Antarctic ■ scene of the defeat of the Russiaus 
circles, and the tropics of Cancer and ' by Frederick tho Great in 1758. Pop. 
Capricorn. The resulting Zs. are ; about 2300. 

known as Hie frigid, consisting of the Zoroastrianism, the religion of the 
polar caps ; the toirid, between the ' Persians, introduced by Zoroaster or 
tropics ; tho temperate, between the j Zarathushtra, who probably lived 
frigid and the torrid. They merely ! about 800 B.c. He was either a 
mark out the Incidence of tho sun’s; Mode or a Bactrian, and was evi- 
radiation, and ore only useful as;dently a man of extraordinary per- 
dctemiining that factor, rather than ■ sonality. 'Pradition that has gathered 
ns giving any clue to actual climate. I around Ids life, speaks of miraculous 
Actual thermometric observations j signs at his 'birth, ids great wisdom 
have led to tlio establishment of ! even as a child, whereby he wa.s able 
thermal zones between certain iso- 1 to confound the Magi, and of his 
therms. The equatorial or ti epical I being borne up to the highest heaven 
regions are marked by climate and I and given the sacred word of life from 
vegetation arranged in vertical cones I the Doits'. Re commenced teaching 
between dlflerent heights above sea- 1 at the age of thirty, after many years 
levoL In astronomy, star-catalogues i spent in contemplation, and died at 
ore based on Zs, ; Bessel’s, of 64,000* the age of sevonty-soven. The re* 
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Uprion he founded was the nationaJ 
religion of tho Persians from about 
550 B.c. to tho middle of tho 7th 
centiUT A.D. At this time Persia was 
invaded by the Mohammedans, and 
the faithful followers of Zoroaster/ 


Zschokkc 


I himself to literature. ip, visited 
Menco during 1SS5-GG. m, works 
include an elegy on tho death of 
Lnrra, lSo7 ; Juan DdnJolo» n plar 
"''t'' pfircia Giititr'- 

— -w.v,™v„.,rer,IS5t);ConfoS(fff2VoiYiifor.lSll- 

fled to ^dia, and are now represented Craiiodn, an incomnleto onie 1 S'.‘> •’ 
by the Parsees (g.n ). Z. is based on a Bl Zapntero ;/ cl lie;;, a com6(ly, 1 HO ■’ 


dual conception of a good prineipie 
Ahura Mazda, and an evil one Aiigra 
Mainyv., who are in conflict, and must 
be until the end of tho period or- 
dained by Ahura Mazda for the dura 
tion of tho world. Z. was a practical, 
ethical doctrine inouleatiiig active 
charity, kindness to animals, and 

moral ' ‘ ■>" ^ral 

featun , flro 

worslii ».), 

togeth of 

preventing defilement. Each man, 
according to Z., has a free will, con- 
science, and a soul, and a guardian 
spirit or prototype of himself wlio 
dwelt above, and was called a 
fravashi — being realiy his own char- 
acter put into a spiritual bods'. Hav- 
ing the choice of good and evil, man 
naturally has to suffer the punish- 
ment of sin. After death for three 
days the soul hovers about its earthly 
abode. During this time funeral 
rites are performed. Tlion on tho 
fourth day Sraosha carries tho soul 
aloft, demons endeavouring to gain 
his burden. Tho fires lit by tho 
friends of tho deceased are supposed 
to keep those evil spirits in check. 

Arriving at tho bridge between earth 
and heaven, Milhra and Hashmu cast 
up the soul’s good and bad deeds. 

Then, having done penance for tlie 
bad ones, tho soul cros-sos. It fit for 
heaven the bridge is broad and easy 
to cross, but, if not, thou tho bridge 
seems but a hair’s breadtii, and he 
falls into tho gulf beneath. Tlioso 
who cro.ss pass into everlasting light. 

Zoroaster tells of a ‘ far-off divine 
event ’ which will bo heralded by- 
signs and wondera. For 3000 years 
beforehand periods of peace and 

overpowering evil will alternate, and — - 

at last the great dragon will bo loosed, fended it against the Turk-. In ISr,:! 
and a fearful time ensues until Mazda he was made coimnaiKlant of .SzlgiT. 
sends a man who iviU slay it. The and in 1500 was beslegeii, wltli only 
savi ~ -an i.„ ijopn of 3000 men, by 05,000 men under 

■ ■ • > -"ig killed In the (Iglitliig 

.non the fall of llm elly. 
Johann Heinrich Daniel 


. r- . ■* comedy, Jt-'IO ; 

and Lcycnaa del Cid, 1SS2 

Zosimus (c. 40S-150), a Greek lii< 
torian, a native of Constantinople. 
His chief work is Iliftoria Xora. a 
continuation in six books of tlic 
historj" of Doxippiis, cxtondlnjr np 
to the year 110. It forms a valualde 
authority for tho 1th conturv, and Is 
clear and coiiei.se. Tho author is n 
strong opponent of Christinnitv. See. 
editions by Mendelssolm (ISST). 

Zouaves, a body of troops in the 
French army, so called from the 
Kabyle (Algeria) tribe of Znnwa, 
from whom General Clnuscl fonued 
a regiment iu 1S30. Tluse native 
troops were at nr.-.t omccnal by 
Frenchmen, and a certain nuniber 
of Frenchmen were included in the 
ranks, but this proved unsaiif faetorv. 
and tho native elcnioiit gnidiinllv 
died out. Tho Moorish dres.s is fliil 
maintained, and tberc aro now four 
Zouave regiments, formed from 
picked votenins from infantry 
ments. 

Zoutpa. 
range o’ 

tho same , ..... 

R. lAmpopo, aiid tho source of many 
of tho trilmtarics of that river. The 
range l.s a eonlliumtlon of the Dm- 
kensbeig. and tho height rauge.s from 
3000 ft. to 1500 ft. In tho district are 
some important goldllcld.s. The chief 
towns aro I.oyilsdorii and I’lcters- 
buig, round which are some rich 
coni and copper inltic«. 

Zrinyi, Niklas, Count von (150S-0C). 
a Jlimgnrinn general, lie served 
witli dlstliiction at tlio siege of Vienna 
(1529) niid in tlio cainimlgns against 
John Zapolya nnd Sultan iSolyman. 

In 15 12 iio became lian (gnvcinnr) of 
Croatia, and for twelve years de- 


regi- 

of 

ar 


a ri: 
will 

wicked destroyed by a lloou ■ 
metal whioli will lc.avo tlio „ 
harmed. Mazda and Saostin will than 
overcome Ahrimau and, tlic dragon, 
and everlasting growtli and life will 
take the place of ago, decay, and 
death. Sec Dr. Moulton, Harly 
Zoroastrianism. 

Zorrilla y Moral, Jos6 (ISl ( -03), n 


I r*-*— --..s 


Genimn writer, born nt 
Mngdeluirg ; ran away from -ebmil 
to become a strolling playwright, and 
later studied nnd lectured at Kreiik- 
fort. After travelling for .snuic yeoi-s. 
he opened a ho.irdliig-si'loud fit 
Heichennii. Switzerland ; mol In I7tis 
went to .\arau. where he lilleii K-i< ra! 
Spanish poet and (irematlstr Born'at ; important piasltlon;;. IlN works In- 
vSadolid ; studied for the law ati elude ; Atiallinn d later 
'rSo and Madrid, but soon devoted ' dramatised); rieseUtrMe dei f teieUmH 
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der drei , Bunde in lihatien, 1798 ; 
Stunden der Andad, 1809 - 16, a 
rationalistic religious mannal, trans- 
lated into English (1843) ; Deg 
^ 1822; 

stscliau, 
■■ '7), and 
works 

appeared in thirty-five volumes, 
1851-54. 

Zschoppau, a tn. of Saxon}', on a 
stream ol the same name, tributary 
to the Mulde,.15 m. S.E. ot Chemnitz, 
with tc.xtile manufs. Pop. 6730. 

Zuccarolli, Francesco (1702-88), an 
Anglo-Italian painter, bom at Pitig- 
liano in Tasoany. He settled as a 
young man in England, and soon 
won great fame by his landscapes, 
and as a scene-painter at the London 
Opera House ; while he was among 
the original members of the Royal 
Academy, founded in 1768. The 
Glasgow Municipal Museum has a 
large array ot hLs best works. 

Zuccaro, Federigo (1543-1609), an 
Italian painter, born at Sant’ Angelo; 
brotlier and pupil ol Taddeo Z. He 
came to England In 1574 and found 
various patrons among the nobility, 
but in 1578 returned to Italy. Aline 
portrait ot Queen Eiizabeth, now at 
Hatfield House, is commonly as- 
cribed to him : wliile the Glasgow 
Jiunicipal Museum has a picture 
v.'hioli is certainly his, and several 
others are in the National Gallery — 
for instance, one of the Earl of 
Leicester, and another of Sir tValter 
Raleigh. He completed Vasari’s 
Last Judgment ’ in the dome of 
Florence Cathedral; carried out some 
of Michelangelo’s designs lor the 
Pauline Cliapel; and decorated the 
Doge’s Palace at Venice (1582) and 
the Escurial (1585-88). In 1895 be 
founded the academy of St. Luke at 
Rome. 

ZuIIenhausen, a tn. of tVurtc-mberg, 
Germany, G in. from Ludwigsberg. 
Pop. 12.752. 

Zug: 1. A c.anton ot Central Switzer- 
land. Area 92 sq. m. S. and S.E, 
are mountainous, the highC'^t ireak 
being the Kaiscrstock (S25S ft.). The 
rest is in the basin ot the Reus?, and 
possessing suitable grazing and pas- 
ture, iirddnees butter, cheese, etc. 
Pop. 28,013. 2. A tn., cap. of above, 
on Lake Zug. Pop. 8038. 

Zuider, or Zuyder, Zee, an arm of 
the North Sea, penetrating into the 
N.tV. Netherlands. Area 2027 sq. m. 
It consists of an oval inner part and a 
horn-shaped outer part, joined by a 
strait about 10 m. wide. A chain of 
islands — Texcl.Vlieland.Terschciling, 
Amcland, and Scliicrmonnikoog — 
separate it from the North Sea, and 
are the remaiu? of the original coast- 
line, The Zuider Zee was formed in 


the 13th century by the sea breaking 
through the sand dunes on the coast 
and flooding the lowiands between it 
and a small inland lake, ivlth which 
the floods united. The Zuider Zee i- 
very shallow, the depth never exceed- 
ing40 ft. and being only 3 ft. over large 
areas. It contains .several islands 
and receives the R. Yssel. A state 
drainage scheme for reclaiming the 
inner portion is in progress. 

Zukertort, Johann Hermann (1842- 
88), a chess player, bom in the prov. 
of Riga, of German ancestry, was 
edneated for the medical profession 
at Breslau. After 1867 he devoted 
himself to chess. He edited a journal 
on the subject at Berlin in 1867-71, 
and in 1872 went to England, where 
he founded the Chess Monthly. He 
won numerous tournaments in Lon- 
don and Paris, but was defeated by 
Sreinitz in 1885. 

Zula, a vil. of Eritrea, on Annesloy 
Bay, also known as the Bay of Adults 
or Zula. Near it are the ruius of the 
ancient Adulis. 

ZuUa, a state of Venezuela, area 
26,000 sq. m. It is a fertile plain, with 
large forests, watered by the R, Ziilia, 
and containing Lake Maracaibo. (Jap. 
Slaracaibo. Pop. 90,000. 

ZuUiohau, a fortified tn. of Brand- 
enburg, Prussia, 50 m. S.E. ot Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder. Pop. 8035. 

Zulus (Amazulus), a S. African 
people belonging to the Bantu stock. 
Both physically and intellectually 
they are a fine race. They are ad- 
vanced in domestic arts, and their 
main industries are pastoral, though 
iron work, pottery, copper, ivory, 
horn and wood ornaments, and 
baskets ai-e made and hides are 
tanned. The men arc ot a warlike 
temperament and exliibit a notably 
‘ sporting spirit.’ The standard ot 
morality is high in spite of the uni- 
versal practice of polygamy. Them 
LS an extensive folklore and the un- 
written code of laws is well observed. 
Government is by chief’,, through the 
heads of districts, and the constitu- 
tion is thoroughly democratic. The 
importance of the nation dates from 
the beginning of the 19th century, 
when it was organi.sed and led through 
a series ot victorious campaigns by 
the chief Chaka, who practically be- 
came master of S. Africa from (Jape 
Colony to tlie Zambesi. He was 
murdered in 1828 and wa.s succeeded 
by his brother. Dingaau, who in lS3s 
brought about a war with the Boers, 
by whom he was defeated. The next 
rulers were Umhanda (cl. 1S73) and 
Cetewayo, during who.“e reign war 
broke out with Great Britain. The 
Z. gained a victory at Lsandula (1879). 
but were defeated in the same year at 
Ulundi. Cetewayo’s son. Dinizulu, 
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granted a fitrip of land to the Boersj cereals are grorvn in parte Tl^^•m 

New nninerouB iSou^ta Kms 'bm 
Kepublic,’ while the remainder of '• — -= — ‘‘'P 
Zulnland was annexed to Great 
Britain in 1SS7. Dinlznlu was exiled 
in 1888 as a result of a rebellion, and 
another rising under Bambaata, was 
suppressed in lflOS^ Dinizulu died 


in 1913. Sec T. B. Jenkiuson’s jlvtO' 
Zulu, 1882 ; and Captain J. Stuart' 
History of the 7,ulu Bebellion, 1913. 

Zululand, a dist. of S. Africa, since 
Dec. 30, 1897, a prov. of Natal. Area 
10,461 sq. m. It includes Tongaland 
and is bounded by Vryheid on the W., 
Swaziland and Portugue.se E. Africa 
on the N., and the Indian Ocean on the 
E. and S.E. The sui’face is mainly 
mountainous. It is watered by the 
Tugela, Umbalusl, Umrolosi, and 
Mkusi Es. There arclargeforests, and 
the land is very fertile, com, beans, 
sugar, cotton, and coffee being grown 
Stocb-rai.=ing is a growing industry. 
The mineral wealth is still unworked. 
The climate is healthy except on the 
coast, whore fever is prevalent. Cliicf 
town, Ulundi. Pop. about 235,000 
including 1700 Europeans. For 
history, see ZOLPS. 

Zumala-Carrigus'j Tomas (1789 
1835), a Spanish general, born in 
Guipuzooa. He fought under Mina 
. • ». . 3er Quesada, 

In 1832 ho 
army ns a 
: mo leader of 

the Carllst forces In the Basque Pro- 
vinces, gaining many victories over 
the Cristinos. Ho was mortally 
wounded at the siege of Bilbao. 

Zumpt, August (1815-77), a German 
philologist, nephew of Earl Zumpt, 
born at KOnigsberg and educated at 
Berlin. He was a Icctmcr at various 
gymnasia in Berlin. His works, mainly 
dealing with Latin epigraphy, include 
Studia Romana: Das Kriminabrccht 
dcr Tumischen HepuUik, and He 

-- .. — 1 Supplendo. 

■ ■■ ■. ;j ■ (. ob (1792-1849), 

bom at Berlin; 
Heidelberg. In 
1827 lie was appomted estraor^nary 
pro " ' ' 

and ■ ' 

He . ■ ' ' . . 

Curtius, Quintilian, and several works I 
of Cicero, besides UTiting several 
valuable works on classical subjects. 

Zungaria, or Dzungaria, a moun- 
tainous region of Siii-kiang, Cldiui, 
bordering on Kussian Turkestan, and 
lying between the Tian-Shan on the 
S., the Greater Atlal on the N., mid 
the Mongolian Gobi on the E. The 
surface Ls mainly a desert and slightly 
hoUowed plateau, but there are large 
tracts of forest, and the plains and 
valleys afford good pasturage, while 


of I only impoMant rivers are the lll.ack 
Irtish and the Hi. The mineral.s in- 
clude gold, .copper. Iron, and salt. 
The country was conquered bv the 
Chinese emperor in the ISUi century. 
The inhabitants include the Kalimiek 
Dzungars and Turgots, and al-o 
Eli.alkns and Dungans, Cliiiusc aud 
Kirghiz. 

Zungem^ the political cap. of N. 
Nigeria, W. Africa, in Zaria prov., on 
Kaduna R. in lat. 9° 49' N., long. 
6° 9' E. It was made ttio aj- 
ministrative hcadqimrters in place at 
Lokojn, still the commercial capital, 
ill 1902. It is connected bv niilway 
with Baro, a port on the Lower Nic\r, 
open all the year, and ivith the Liigiis 
railway by the lino to Jebba. 

Zunz, Leopold (1 7 94-ISSC), a Jeivldi 
scholar, bom at Detmold, Gennanv; 
studied at Gottingen and Berlin. lie 
held several educational po.-.te in 
Berlin. Hte works include: /i!irei> 
iiber die rahbiniscJic Littcratur, ISIS; 
Die gottcsdiatsllichcn Vorln’isc dcr 
Juden, 1832; and Vie Xamtn dcr 
Judnt, 1836. 

Zurbaran, Francisco (1598-1 CC2). a 
Spanish painter, a native of Ihieiilo 
de Cantos. Ills family were pe.'v.aiite, 
but growing interested in art he 

soon left " ■ 

went to . • 

gaged to • . ■ . 

cathedra t : . ■ 

appointe ' • 

king, Rlillip IV., and in conMipiencc 
the rest of liis life was siient cldelly 
at Madrid. Many of his pictures are 
still in that toim. wiiile etiiers ao' in 
tlio Louvre, the Ihnakothek, ami the 
National Galler}- of Scotland ; and 
nearly all of them are marvel', of 
technical iiceompllshment, yet do not 
proclaim tlio artist gifted with any 
givat Imaginative faculty. 

Zarich : 1. A canton of N. Switzer- 
land, bordering on Baden. Ann 
606 sq. m. Its northern part l.o open 
and undulating, while the ceiitml and 
southern portions are vtr.v nioun- 
tainous, with summite rising to fOUd 
ft. It forona part of the basin of the 
Rhine and is also drained by the 
Toss, Gintt, Llmniat, I'liur, Slid, and 
Rciiss. The greab'r part of Lake 
Zfirich Ilea within the canton. Agri- 
culture is ttarrled on in the N., ami 
manufs, of variou.-; kinds art' carrh, d 
on. Pop. (Gennun and Protestant) 
500,079. 2. Cup. of above canton, 

■' Llinmat 


situated at the exit of the I 
from Lake Ztirich, 00 ni. N.K. of Ih ra. 
Tho old part is very iiletnn-joue. 
and tlio town hu.s a line rathedml 
and a famous university and poly- 
technic. It is an important manu- 
facturing and commcrciid ccutn-, and 
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prodncc-s ti)k, cotton, paper, and of the work of Luther, in which he 
aiachinery. • Pop. 189,088. laid down many definite suggestions 

Zurita,’ Jeronimo . (1512-80), a for reform, many of which found 
Spanish historian, horn at Saragossa; widespread support. His influence 
[■ducated at Alcala. In 1513 ho be- prevented Zfirich from joining the 
came a member of the Supreme alliance with France in 1521, and in 
Council of' Castile, and was sent by 1523 he defeated in debate the vicar- 
Iho Inquisitor-General on an era- general of the Bishop of Constance, 
bassy to Germany. He became This success led to the adoption by 
bccretary- to the Inquisitor in 1547, Zurich of the Reformation as set 
and in 1549 historiographer of the forth by Z., and another debate later 
kingdom and contador-gcneral of the in the same year res-ultcd in stfil 
Inqui'ition in Aragon. He UTOte further reforms, while the movement 
jinnies de la Corona de Aragon, rapidly sjiread tlmoughout Switzer- 
1552-80. land. In 1524 Z.’s letter on the Lord’s 

Zutphen,a tn. of prov. Guelderland, Supper to Matthaus Alber brought 
‘ ’ " ence of the to a head, the controversy between 

■ ■ ■ m. N.E. of the Swiss Protestant party, led by 

" ■ ■ interesting himself, and the German party under 

■ . . ■ • Wijn Huis Luther, and the breach was only 

Tower, ete., and near it is the scene of widened by the conference at Mar- 

Sir Philip Sidney’s death in 1586. burg (1529), arranged by Philip of 

Pop. 18,313. Hesse. Z. took an active part in the 

Zuyder Zee, see Zuideh Zee. war between Zurich and the Forest 

Zvenigorodka, a diet. tn. of Kiev Cantons and wa.s killed at Cappel, 
gov., Russia, 100 m. .S. of Hiev. Pop. where his party met with a disastrous 
17,000.' . defeat. See bis Opera, edited by 

Zvomik, a fort. tn. of Bosnia, on Schuler and Schnlthe.=3 (1828-61), 
P.. Diana, 30 m. from its confluence and Lives by Oswald Myconius 
with the Save and 60 m. H.E. of (1532, reprinted by Neander 1841), 
Sarajevo. Poii. 4500. Christoflel (1857), and MOrikofer 

Zv/eibrucken (Fr. Deuxponls), a (1867-69). 
tn. of Rhenish Palatinate, Bavaria, on Zwittau, a tn. of Olroutz, Moravia, 

R.Schwarzbach, 45 m. w. of Landau, Austria-Hungary, near the Bohemian 
formerly cap. of the ancient duchy of frontier, 40 m. IC. of Brunn. Manuls. 
Z. It has numerous manufs. and a textiles and tobacco. Pop. 9651. 
famous printing-preas. Pop. 15,251. Zwolle, cap. of prov. of Ovcryssel, 

• Zwickau ; 1. A tn. of Saxony on Xetherlands, on the Zwarte Water, 
K. Mulde, 60 m. S.W. of Dresden. 53 m. N.E. of Amsterdam. The 
Among its int're-tir..- old njldh g'- Gothic St. Jlichael’s Church (1406) 
are the Mari : (ll.'il), i!:- has a famous organ. The town is an 

14th century ■, ili-' important centre of transit trade, and 

Town Hall (1581), and the Gewand- has mannfs. of iron and cotton, and 
bans. It is near large coalfields, and shipyards. Near by is Agnetenbenr 
fa an important industrial centre, with Monastery, the homo of Thomas A 
numerous mannfs. Pop. 73,152. 2. A Kempis. Pop. 34,051. 
tn. of Gabel dist., Bobcmla, 19 m. W. Zwyndrecht: 1. A western suburb 
of Reicbenburg, with large textile of Antwerp, on the other side of the 
ninnufs. I'op. 5731. R. Scheldt. It has a strong fort. 

Zwingli, Huldrcioh, or Ulrich (1484- 2. A tn. of S. Holland, on a trib. 
1531), a Swiss reformer, bom at Wild- of the R. Maas, opposite Dort. 
hau.s, St. Gall, and educated at Bern, Pop. 5500. 

Vienna, and Basel. In 1506 he be- Zygophyllacece, a natural order of 
came parish priest at Glams, and In tropical plants, shrabs, and trees, 
1512 and 1515 went on foreign scr- which include the Guaiacum. 
ricejas cliaplain to Swiss troops let Zygostates, a genus of epiphytal 
out as mercenaries. His opposition orchids- Z. greeniana, which bears 
to this mercenary senice obliged white flowers with white and green 
him to leave Glams, and in 1516 he lips in racemes, is sometimes grown 
wcijt to Einsiedeln, the site of the in the Etovehon.se. 
famous shrino of the Black 'Virgin. Zymotic (fvgij, ferment), a term 
Here liis religious views began to applied to diseases caused by the 
take definite shape, and, when in vital activity of certain mioro-or- 
1518 he accepted a call to Zurich, ganisms. It Was originally intended 
they found their first expression in by Dr. Farr, the inventor of the term, 
his opposition to Bemlmrdin Sam- to designate disea-ses promoted by 
son, n Fcllcr of indnlgenccs. His processes analogous to fermentation. 
I'rcaehlng of the plain Gospel became It is now applied to the chief acute 
uicTeaKingiy popular, and be was sup- ihlectious diseases : typhoid, cholera. 
Ported by the civil authorities. In smoll-poi, measles, scarlet fever, 
1520 he Issued a pamphlet in favour erysipelas, etc. 



ADDENDU.M 


Psychology may be broadly defined I lioivover, led some men to think tint 


as the science of mind. The word is 
derived from the Greek, and moans 
the science of the soul. But in the 
course of time the nord soul has 
undergone so many changes in mean- 
ing, that it is now too vague and 
hypothetical a term to take a place in 
what profes.^es to bo a natural science. 
Jlind, therefore, is used as meaning 
‘ that unity which holds together and 


if we could describe compIcU'Iv the 
nervous system of a man. and know 
the chemical and iilivsical law- 
governing it, tlion wc would kmoa 
and could account for the conduct of 
that man. Huxley is. of course, the 
great protagonkt of this view, wldeli 
mcaus that consciousuc.s- G caiK.-d l>v 
nervous proce.sses in tlie hniin, and 
that tliese processes arc not reacted 


combines the several states wiiich we ’ on, nor modified bv, con-ri»nsne<s 
call psycliical phenomena’; it being; Two other vicu-.s ndovM liv con- 
necessary to note that the uiiostioii as ' .sidcnitions of tlii.s tvpo am ; (I ) tlnl 
to what mind is, lies really in the ; the psychical and p'livsieal iiro(\v.;.>< 
province of pliilosophy, P. only being , form two ijarallel serfes wliieii never 
concerned with the phenomena of interact, and (2) tliat the psyeideal 
soul. Logic, however, may also be land pliysical proees'^es fonii two 
said to bo a science of mind. There-! parallel series of n)ipearaiices. for one 
fore the definition adopted bylserics of real event.s, and tlial tl.e^e 
M'Dougall may be used, viz. • tlmtltwo series me l)nl two modes oI the 
psychology is tlie po.sitive .science of jsante tl)ing. Thi.s P the liyjKitliesL of 
the beliaviour of living tilings.’ How- p.vi/elio-plii/.siail pnmV.elisjii. but pl’.y- 
ever defined, though, it must bo recog- 1 siologieal I’., properly studied, le.n! 
m'sed that P. deals with the phe-|to the 


nomena of mind, or mth state.? of'Phs'sienl 


idea that 
proco.s-r-s 


Ii.-yeluea! and 
rvfiet or inter- 


consoiousuess. It caunot be defined i act on each other, i.c. the h:ii>clhe.<ic 
in simpler terms, for the effort to dolor psiicho-phi/sical inlrnirtioii. 
so leads into one of the deepest' it can be scon that from the natur.il- 
phases of P., vis. whether montai ; isUc view, psyciiologists Imve gradii- 
phenomena arc always states of con- j ally arrived at that point when> 
soiousness or whether there are some I it is reeogni«ed timt the jirimaty 
which are imconscious and which do i basis lies in intiospeotivc P.. and llml 
not enter into our o.xperiencc. IVc can; any olijcctive mollaais mu->t pm- 
think that mind is immaterial and suppose, and he ba.-toti upon, aceunite 
exists, not in space, but in time only subjective mctliod.? (.«fc .'-T iuiaTl. 1’. 
but we must remember that there is a I forms the hasl.s of a immlier of 
strong connection between mind and j practical scicnce-i. tlie chief of wliioli 
matter. All mental procc,?.se5 meiis ciluration {q.r.), tliis ilerilliig witli 

accompanied Irj- nervous action, and' ’ „„ np 

while wc must he carcful to he cle.ar. ' g, fi-eiiiig, mid 

enough in our thinking not to rcguial: ? hniiie.as. I . 

psj'chicalnndphysicalas.synonymous. J'W, t>u'U'.« tlie 

vet we must regard mind .xs being' la'torief.j.r.p.n'' 

inexplicably related to the living; dealing with lielliig. a'dlielli".-. ami o'- 
being by means of the nervous sys-Idcallng with uillhig, ethic.-. Je.r.) mul 
tern or its actions. So ive arrive at a i politic,? (e.r.). Her Sully. 
gi-avo diinoulty. Physiolo'jicat P. lias o/ Pruchotugn : M'UuU'gall. l h'i<o-i- 
led able men into the peculiar position ( /o.7irn/ J'.i.i/chnlou!/ ; J.Iiiyd i\or;:»n, 
of psycho-physical parallelism. It is ' Inlnriuction lo Coin iMratire jc'c-*'! 
taiovTi that the nervous jirocesse.? of , fo.'/.y and I/nhit ami lii'lmri ; . 

the brain are similar to the reflex ; .lames. I’rinnpks of - 

processes of the spinal cord, and that G. K. Stour. .Unumd of I syi/mujj.i 
thev consist in transmitting i)liy.-,iciil mid .-Imdjificpi . 

impiil.se.? from the sensory to tlie Wundt, /.-.a/hm 

motor norve-s. Therefore, it i? well Lotr.e, .Sl/.-fem, of Ih’lpyiihy . 


^V. 


I'll 

.V-c 


founded that ail psychical proci-?? i.s Ilibot . 

accompanied by neural proces.'. Tliis oko LMono.v?, I •'>' '"'.i. 

ia'.v of psycho*nciU‘al line, tuni \'.m- 
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